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FOREWORD 


It  is  trite  to  remark  that  if  you  wish  to  know  really  any  people,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  thorous^  knowledge  of  their  history,  includhig  their  mythology, 
legen<iis  and  folk-lore:  customs,  habits  and  traits  of  character,  which  to  a 

superficial  observer  of  a  different  nationality  or  race  may  seem  odd  and  strange, 
sometimes  even  utterly  subversive  of  ordinary  ideas  of  morality,  but  which  can 
be  cxplninod  and  will  appear  quite  reasonable  when  they  are  traced  back  to 
their  orifj;in.  The  sudden  rise  of  the  Japanese  nation  from  an  insie^iifioant 
position  to  a  foremost  rank  in  the  comity  of  nations  has  startled  the  world. 
Except  in  the  case  of  very  few  who  had  studied  us  intimately,  we  were  a  people 
but  little  raised  above  barbarism  trying  to  imitate  Western  civilisation  without 
any  capacity  for  really  assimilating  or  adapting  it. .  At  first,  it  was  supposed 
that  we  had  somehow  imdergone  a  sudden  transformation,  but  it  was  gradually 
perceived  that  such  could  not  be  was  pot  -the  case;  and  a  crop  of  books 
on  Japan  and  the  Japanese,  deep  and  superficial,  serious  and  fantastic,  interest- 
ing and  otherwise,  has  been  put  forth  for  the  benefit  of  those  wlio  were  curious 
to  know  the  reason  of  this  stran^^e  phenomenon.  But  among  so  many  books, 
there  has  not  yet  been,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  historj-^  of  Japan,  although  a  study 
of  its  history  was  most  essential  for  the  proper  understanding  of  many  of  the 
problems  relating  to  the  Japanese  people,  such  as  the  relation  of  the  Imperial 
dynasty  to  the  people,  the  family  system,  the  position  of  Buddhism,  the  influence 
of  the  Chinese  philosophy,  etc.  A  history  of  Japan  of  moderate  sise  has  indeed 
long  been  a  desideratum;  that  it  was  not  forthcoming  was  no  doubt  due  to  the 
want  of  a  proper  person  to  undertake  such  a  work.  Now  ju.st  the  right  man 
has  been  found  in  the  author  of  the  present  work,  who,  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
is  almost  Japanese  in  his  understanding  of,  and  sympathy  with,  the  Japanese 
people,  it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  find  anyone  better  fitted  for  the  task  —  by 
no  means  an  easy  one  —  of  presenting  the  general  features  of  Japanese  history 
to  Western  readers,  in  a  compact  a^d  intelligible  form,  and  at  the  same  time  in 
general  harmony  with  the  Japanese  feding.  The  Western  public  and  Japan 
are  alike  to  be  congratulated  on  the  production  of  the  present  work.  I  may  say 
this  without  any  fear  of  reproach  for  self-praise,  for  although  my  name  is  men- 
tioned in  the  title-page,  my  share  IS  veiy  slight,  consisting  mwely  in  general 
advice  and  in  a  few  suggestions  on  some  special  points. 

Daiboku  Kdluchi, 

Kyoto,  1912. 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE 


Dumg  the  past  three  decades  Japanese  fftttdento  |iave  deyoted  much  in- 
telligent Uibour  to  collecting  and  collating  the  somewhat  disjointed  fragments 
of  their  country's  history.  The  task  would  have  been  practically  impossible 
for  foreign  historiographers  alone,  but  now  that  thf>  materials  have  been  brought 
to  light  there  is  no  insuperable  difhculty  in  making  tiiem  available  for  purposes 
of  joint  interpretation.  That  is  all  1  liave  attempted  to  do  in  llicse  pages,  and 
I  beg  to  solicit  pardon  for  any  defect  they  niay  be  found  to  contain. 


TOkyO,  1912. 


F.  Brinkley. 
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'  CHAPTER  I     ^  =    ^    -      =  :^ 

"THE  HISTOIlIOGRAPIIEll  S  ART  IN  OLD  JAPAN 

In  the  earliest  eras  of  hietbric  Japan  there  existed  a  h(  l  o  litary  corporation 
of  raconteurs  {Katari-be)  viiio,  from  gt^ncration  to  generation,  performed  the 
function  of  reciting  the  exploits  of  the  sovereigns  and  thedeedri  of  heroes.  They, 
aeoompanied  themselveii'On'iiicidicaldiHrtirum       and  naturally,  lis  timemrentt 
byi  6aflli  aet  of  r adwlwa.embdliahed  th& language  of  their  predeoeisaofis».adding; 
flUpeniatiiBal  el6nititto,nfDQid  Jnlrodttni]!^  details  whic^'btiongied'  to  tb^  fiealnir 
of  .ioiQatioe;rstlidp:  than'to  that  of  iordinary  histoly.-  These  iCaton-de  'vould) 
seem'toifaato-been  the  solo'ireposltory  of  their  country's  annals  until  thd  sixtibr: 
oentuiy  of  the  Christ^  era.   T^eu'  repertories  of  recitation  included  records^ 
of  tho  grf'at  families  as  well  as -of  the  Rovcreigns,  and  it  is  easy  to  conroh'e  \h'\% 
the  favour  and  patronage  of  those  high  personages  were  fMirncd  by  ornamenting 
the  traditions  of  their  households' and  exalting  their  pedigrees.   But  when  the 
art  of  writing  was  introduced  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century^  or  at  the 
iMiginning  of  the  hitli,  and  it  was  seen  tiiat  m  China,  then  the  centre  of: learning, 
and  ehriliiatiohi  >tii^  «rl  iiad^been  applied  to  Itfae  boilipilslvoxi  co£  n  ^naitkiBal' 
]  history  as  well  as  of  other  volumes  possessing  great  ethical  value,  the  Japanese 
c(moeived  the  ambitipn  of  piipilarly  utilizing  their  new  attainment.  For  reasons 
which  will  be  understood  by  and  by,  the  ip^Iicafion  of  the  ideographic  script 
to' the  language  of  Japan  was  a  task  ol  imm^se  difficulty,  atid  tot^ysaof  Qiist 
have  passed  before  the  attainment  of  any  degree  of  proficiency. 

Thus  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  the  Empress  Suiko  (593-628)  that  the. 
historical  project  took  practical  shape.  Her  Majesty,  at  the  instance,  doubts- 
less,  of  Prince  ShStokU.  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  all  Japan's  annals,' 
instructed  the  prince iiimsdif  and  Jier  chief  mimster,  tiuga  no  Umuko,  to  undertake 
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the  task  of  compiling  historical  documents,  and  there  resulted  a  Record  of  the  Em^ 

perors  {Tcunoki),  a  Recordufthe  Country  (Koki),  and  Original  Records  (Honffi)  of 
the  Free  People  (i.e.,  the  Japanese  i»opcr  as  distinguished  from  aliens,  captives, 
and  aborigines),  of  the  great  families  and  of  the  180  Hereditary  Corporations  (Be). . 
This  work  was  commenced  in  tlio  year  620,  but  nothing  is  known  as  to  the  date 
of  its  completion.  It  represents  the  first  Japanese  history.  A  shortlived 
compilation  it  proved,  for  in  the  year  645,  the  Soga  chiefs,  custodians  of  the 
documents,  threw  them  into  the  tire  on  the  eve  of  their  own  execution  for  trea- 
son. One  only,  the  Record  of  the  Country,  was  plucked  from  the  flames^  and 
is  believed  4iP  have  been  subsequently  incorporated  in  the  Kojiki  (Records  of 
Ancient  rAin0'8).  ''''K<r]mmediate  attempt  eeems  to  have  been  made  to  reiiiedy 
the  loss  of  these  invaluable  vrittoffs.  Thu*ty-seven  years  later  the  Eo^ieror 
Temmu  took  the  matter  in  hand.  One  of  his  reasons  for  doing  so  ^as  been 
historically  transmitted  Learning  that  "the  chronicles  of  the  sovereigns  and 
the  original  words  in  the  possession  of  the  various  families  deviated  from  the 
truth  and  were  largely  amplified  with  empty  falsehoods,"  his  Majesty  con- 
ceived that  unless  speedy  steps  were  taken  to  correct  tlie  confusion  and  eliminate 
the  errors,  an  irremediable  state  of  affairs  would  result. 

Such  a.  preface  prepares  us  to  learn  that  a  body  of  experts  was  appointed  to 
dktinguiah  the  true  and  the  false,  and  to  set  down  the  former  alone.  The 
Emperor  did,  in  fact,  commission  a  number  of  princes  and  officials  to  compile 
an  authentic  history,  and  we  slpall  |M^ntly  see  how  their  labours  resulted. 
Bub  in  the  first  place  a  special  feature  of  the  situation  has  to  be  noted.  The 
Japans  ^uiguage  was  the^  u^idei^iQg  a  transition.  In  o^der  to  fit  it,  to  the 
Chinese  ideographs  for  literary  purposes,  it  was  being  deprived  of  its  mellifluous 
polysyllabic  character  and  reduced  to  monosyllaliic  terseness.  The  older 
words  were  disappc^aring,  and  with  them  many  of  the  old  traditions.  Temmu 
saw  that  if  the  work  ui  compilation  was  abandoned  solely  to  princely  and  official 
imtraleurs,  they  would  probably  sacnhce  on  the  altar  of  the  ideograph  much 
that  was  venerable  and  worthy  to  be  preserved. .  fie  therefore  Jkimself  undfivtook . 
the  eolUctml'task^vf  having  thiB  aiitii^ftraditkna  coUectedi  and  isx|Mirgated,»> 
snd'cauang  tbm  to  be  ibemoiised  Uy  A>  chamberlam,  fliyeda  no  Aiie,  a  iniin 
then  in  hid  tnreii'ty-eii^aih  ywti,  who'waa'^tfted  ^with  ability  to  repeat  aodumtebr 
everything  hdavd  wee  by  him.  Are^s  knind  was  8oali:8Adred  with  a  mase^of 
ancient  facts  and  obsolescent  phraseology,  but  before  either  the  task  of  official 
compilation  or  that  of  private  restoration  had  been  carried  to  completion  the 
Emperor  died  (680),  and  an  interval  of  twenty-five  yeare  elapsed  bel'oje_the 
Empress  Gemmyo,  on  the  18th  of  September,  711,  ordered  a  scholar,  Ono 
Yasumaro,  to  transcribe  the  records  stoned  in  Are's  memory.  Four  niontljs 
sufficed  for  the  work,  and  on  the  28th  of  January,  712,  Yasumaro  subiiuUed  to. 
the  Thr6ne  the  KojiU  (Records' of  rAhoia^  ThiHis)  Mfaiehitenksd  aa:titifrrfiist. 
history  .of  Japan,  and  wfaidi  will     heak^ifdmaed  tbiab  the  Rt$ord9i  i i .  S  : 

'  :•■»,'';!}  "■  f  -C.' 'I'.I'.'.  f;j'.  . .  >>       4.  V/ ;*  s '  ' 

'      THE  Avmvci  And  t^he  nihon  siioki      *'  ^ 

It  is  necessary  to  revert  now  to  the  Unfinished  work  of  the  e]a?sieal  com- 
pilers, as  they  may  be  called,'  whom  the  Emperor  Temmu  nominated  in  082, 
but  whose  labours  had  not  been  concluded  when  his  Majesty  died  in  086.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  their  task  wsls  mimediactely  continued  in  an  organized  form, 
but  it  is  related  that  during  the  reign  of  Empress  Jito.(6yOHi9o)  further  steps 
were  taken  to  collect  historical  materials,  and  that  the  Empress  QenunyS  (SJOftr 
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715)  ^ — whom  we  have  Fron  earryinj^  out,  in  712,  her  predecessor  Temmu's 
plan  with  regard  to  Hiyeda  no  Are  —  added,  in  714,  two  skilled  litUvcUeun  to 
Temmu's  classical  compilers,  and  thus  enabled  them  to  complete  their  task, 
which  took  the  shape  oi  a  book  called  the  N ihoiiyi  {Chronicle  of  Japan),  • 

This  m>rk,  however^  did  not  pixivte  altogether  894iiafactofy. .  ivrHteii»' 
tor  the  miMtr^part,  wi#i  ft>teripttcaUed  ithe  ManyO  syiHabary;  itbat » i»  my,  ^tii 
C]uiLe8e<iddD«rlipfa8  empk^^  ^onfltitBUyv  md  it  did  iiot^At.aU/AtlAiJir'libO: 
Btercvy-  standard  of  its  Chinea&  piotoiype.  Therefore,  the  Empress-eiqtiR^ted 
to^Ihrlnce  Toneri  and  Ono  Yasuxnaro  .^e  task  of  feVisiDg  it,  and  their  amended 
maznificr^,  concluded  in  720,  reoeived  the  name  of  Nilwn  Shoki  (Writtsn:. 
Chronicles  of  Japan),  the  original  being  distinguitslicd  as  Kajia  Nihongi,  or  Syl-- 
labic  Chronitles.  The  i\ihov  Shoki  consist(;d  originally  of  thirty-one  volumes, 
but  of  these  one,  contammg  the  geneaioi^u  s  of  the  sovereis"-^,  iiaa  been  lost. 
It  covers  the  whole  of  the  prehistoric  period  and  that  part  oi  the  iiiaioric  which 
e:^nds  from  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Jimmu  (j&60  p.c.)  to  the  ^bdigation 
ofitho  Bm|»9eM'Jib5-(XjK«97)^  Tlto.£o;il^  extelid»b«ekiequaUy  £ar,  but^t^ii- 
mmatepiaittbd'dfiath  ol  4hf  Bfaq^iM  8^ 

'  ^  ''-'.-•»•/!'►  :t'  .   .4;  -.J  .1  *  '     ,    ■  ■  r 

'    '        THE  FUDOKI 

.1  • 

In  the  year  713.  when  the  Empress  GemmyO  was  on  the  throne,  all  the 
provinces  of  the  ciiipin-  received  orders  to  submit  to  the  Court  statements 
settiii'j;  forth  the  natural  features  of  the  various  locahtic3,  together  with  tradi- 
tions and  reniarlcable  occurrences*.  Thej^e  documents  were  called  Fildoki 
{Records  of  Natural  Feature^)*.  Many. of  them  Iiave  been  lost,  bul  a  icw  survive, 
aa  thoae  of  Iiumo,  Hariifta,  Slid  Hitadd.'  » • 

.       •       •  ■•■  .     :     I   J  •   •     •    '.  \     '  •       .  •         .   -I        ■   •     \i  : 

CHARACTER  OF  TflE  RECORDS  AND  TWR  CHRONICLES     "     '  *' 

The  task  of  applyiog  idmpaphio  SoHpt  to  phonetic  purposes  is^e^oeedinglyt 
difficult.  In  the  ideographic  script  each  character  has  a  distinct  sound  and  a 
complete  meaning.  Thus,  in  China  shan  signifies  "mountain,"  and  juiiig 
"light.''  But  in  Japanese  "mountain"  becomes  yaryia  and  "hglit"  aknr'.  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  one  of  two  things  has  to  he  done.  Either  the  .sountls  of 
\he  Japanese  words  must  be  changed  to  those  of  t  iie  Chinese  ideograplis;  or  the 
sounds  ofiiho  Obine^  ideographs  must  alone  be  takeA  (irrespeotivo  of  their- 
BKMuung)^  and  iilth  thmin  ^pbofKitio/syUiibary  mult  bO'  foitnod.*  Both  ckf  tli^9o 
dofvioes'  WQC^  «DD|>Joyed  .by  a. JfiiianM  a^bolar  <A  terly.  .'times.  SomotizM  dia-. 
>egardi|ig.the  sigsiificance  of  the  ideographs  altog^tlier,- he  Hded  ^boi|k.8i9^1y> 
as  r^resenting  soUndS)  and  with  thcutn  built  up  pure  Japanese  ^or^s;  at.ottue^ 
times,  he  altered  the  soimds  of  Japanese  words  to  those  of  their  Chinese  ejjjiivan 
lents  and  then  wrote  them  frankly  with  their  ideographic  symbols.  i 

In  this  way  each  Jaf)anese  word  <  uric  to  have  two  pronunciations:  firs't,  it?r 
own  oritrinal  sound  for  colloquial  purpo.ses;  and  second,  its  borrowed  sound 
for  purposes  of  writing.  At  the  outset  the  spoken  and  tlie  ;Writteii  language§k 
weite.  doubtlciis  kept  tolerlably  distinct.  But  by  degrees,  as  resp^t.for  Chinese 
tttaraitUre  dertAoped,  it  beftaitte  a  li^anied^aoaoiiipUsb^  to  pronouaee  JlajMuiesf^ 
woida  altv  jhtX^bhsm-wetami  dndthe^abit  ilitmiajliebriMiqjUMd  snob  a 
that  the  JaagtaMge  of  menrr^wbo  mil^e  ^tAd-^pke  IdeogiiapMtiaUy-^lprew^;^ 
be  different  from  Uuilaoi^ge  o^^VQOtof^-^' who  spoke  phonetiijaUy. 

When  Hiyeda  no  Are  was  requir^^  to-xpepv^jL9,e  tbe  annals  and  traditions  coUect- 
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ed  and  reviied  act;  lh<$lmptilii(I  Court,  the  langtnge  in  which  he  committed  tli€iif 
to  heart  was  pure  Japanese,  and  in  that  language  ihe  dictated  them,  twen^- 

nine  years  later,  txj  the  scribe  Yasnmaro.  The  latter,  in  setting  down  the  pro- 
dnrts  of  Are's  memory,  wrote  for  the  most  part  phonetically;  but  sometimes, 
tindmg  that  method  too  ciimbersomej  he  had  recourse  to  the  ideo^rraphic  lan- 
guagC)  with  which  he  was  familiar.  At  all  events,  addmg  nothing  nor  taking 
away  anything,  he  produced  a  truthful  record  of  the  myths,  traditions,  and 
salient  historical  incidents  credited  by  the  Japanese  of  the  seventh  century.  :l 
'Itmiay  wdl  1x6  supposed,  neverthdestfy  that 'Are's  memory,  however 'ie]i»*: 
oioiiElj  failed  in  many  respects,  and  that  his;  historical  details  were  comparatively' 
meilgfe.  An  altogether  diff^^t  spirit 'presided  at*  the  worfc '.subsequently- 
undertaken  by  this  same  Yasumaro,  when,  in  conjunction  with  other  scholars^ 
he  was  required  to  collate  the  historical  materials  obtained  abundantly  from 
various  sources  since  the  vandalism  of  the  Soga  nobles.  The  prime  object  of 
these  collaborators  was  to  produce  a  Japanese  history  worthy  to  stand  side  by 
side  with  the  classic  models  of  China.  Therefore,  tiiey  used  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage almost  enlii  t  ly,  the  chief  exception  being  in  the  case  of  the  old  poems, 
a  great  number  of  whicli  appear  in  the  Records  and  the  Chronicles  alike.  The 
actual  words  of  these  poems  had  tp  preserved  as  well  as  the  metre,  and  there- 
fore it  was  necessary  to  indite  them  phonetically.  For  the  rest,  the  Nihan 
jSAoiH,  which  resulted  from  the  labours  of  .these  annattsts  and  literati^  was  so 
Chinese  that  its  autho!  -  did  not  hesitate  to  draw  largely  upon  the  oosmogoniQ 
TAyttis  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  and  to  put  into  the  mouths  of  Japanese  mot^^ 
archs,  or  into  their  decrees,  quotations  from  Chinese  literature.  As  a  repertory 
of  ancient  Japanese  myth  and  legend  there  is  little  to  choose  between  the  Rec- 
ords and  the  Chronicles,  The  former  is,  on  the  whole,  the  fuller  of  the  two,* 
and  contains  legends  which  the  latter  passes  over  in  silence;  but  the  Chronicles^ 
as  we  now  iiav  e  them,  arc  enriched  by  variants  of  the  early  myths,  the  value  of 
which,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  is  leeognized  by  scientific  inquirers.  But 
theiie  can  be  no  companscni  between  -the  twb  wotik  when  viewed  as  histbry. 
Hiyeda  no  Are  'sm^nory  cannot  be  expected  to  compete  in  fulbess  and  aceuracrf 
with  the  abundabi  dociimentary  literature  accessible  to  the  writers  of  "the 
Chrojiicles,  and  an  examination  of  the'  two  works  shows  that,  in  respect  to  the' 
rtecord  of  actual  events,  the  C/iromctes  are  far  the  more  useful  authority  ".^ 

It  will  readily  be  supposed,  too,  that  the  authors  of  both  works  confused  the 
present  with  the  past,  and,  in  describing  the  manners  and  customs  of  by-gone 
eras,  unconsciously  limned  their  pictures  with  colours  taken  from  the  palette 
of  tlieir  own  times,  "when  the  national  thought  and  institutions  had  become 
deeply  modified  by  Chijlese  influonceaL" .  .  Valuable  as  the  two  books  ai«>  there^ 
fore/ 'they  cannot  be'  adeepted'withfliiit  large  l&niiatiDns;  The  Nihm  <ShM 
occupied  a  high'  t^ade  m  national'  eeteem  ftom  thb  outset.  In  the  year-  follow-* 
ing  its  compilation,' the  Empress  CeoehO  euttimioaed-'eminent  sohotarsr  to  tikd 
Court  and  caused  thera'to 'deliver  lectureeon  the^ contents  of  the  book,  a  custom 
Which  was  followed  regularly  by  subsequent  sovereigns  and  still  finds  a  place 
among  the  New  Year  ceremonials.  This  book  proved  to  be  the  precursor  of 
five  others  with  which  it  is  commonly  associated  by  Japanese  scholars.  They 
are  the  Zoku  Nihonni  ( SwpplementaTy  Chronicles  of  Japan),  in  forty  volumes, 
which  covers  the  peuod  from  697  to  791  and  was  finished  in  798;  the  Nihon 
Koki  {Later  Chronicles  of  Japan) ^  in  forty  volumes  —  ten  only  survive—* 
whWh'  covera  the  pnerlod  from  792  to  833 ;  the  Zcku  Jetton  KM  {Supplmmtary 

'  '      -    •     "     ['Aslon'BN^umoi.l  '  '  *  ' 
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Later  Chro-mdes),  in  twenty  volumes,  which  covets  the  Finj^le  reign  of  the  Emper- 
or Niirimj'o  (8;M:-850)  and  was  compiled  in  869;  the  Monioku  Jitsu-roku  (True 
Annals  of  Monioku  ),  in  ten  volumes,  covering  the  reign  of  Montoku  (851  i>68), 
and  compiled  in  879,  and  the  Sandai  Jitsu'voku  {True  Annals  of  Three  Reigns) 
in  fi.fty  volumes,  covering  the  period  from.  859  to  887  and  compiled  in  90Jl.t 
These 'five  compOafeiQiiB  together  fratfa-ifae  Nihan  ShM  are  faoninired  ais-  the 

tank,  from  prime  ministers  downwards.  Insneh  honour  waa  the  hiatoriog* 
rapfauer 'a  art  hekl  in  Japan  in  the  eigbth  andniath^ 

*    '  • '  .J 

CHRONbtOGY  i       '    '  ; 

Before  beginning  to  read  Japanese  history  it  is  necessary  to  know  something 
of  the  chronology  followed  in  its  pages.  There  have  been  in  Japan  lour  systems 
for  counting  the  passage  of  time.  The  first  is  by  the  reigns  of  the  Emperorsj 
That  is  to  say,  the  first  year  of  a  sovereign 's  reign  —  reckoning  from  the  New 
Year'0  day  following^  his  ao0€»non**«  beeanw  the  1  of  the  jeriesi  and-ihe  yearn 
were  thene^orth  numbered  oonseeutively'untii  hia  death lor  abdication.  :Thiii 
method  ini#it  be  auffidently  aeourate  if  the  ezaet  duration  ot'ekeh'niga  wertf 
IcQOwn  as  well  as  the  exact  seqttenoe  of  the  reigns.  But  no  su  ch  piteisloai  coiild 
be  expected  in  the  case  of  unwritten  hktory,  transmitted  orally  fzom  ^neration 
to  generation.  Thus,  while  Japanese  annalists,  by  accepting  the  aggregate  dura- 
tion of  all  the  reigns  known  to  them,  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  first  Em- 
peror, Jimmu,  asreTuled  the  throne  in  the  year  OGO  b.c,  it  is  found  on  analysis  that 
their  figures  assign  to  tlie  first  seventeen  sovereigns  an  average  age  of  109  years. 

The  second  system  was  by  means  of  periods  deriving  their  name  {mngo) 
from  some  remarkable  incident.  Thus,  the  discovery  of'  copper  in  Japan  was 
commemorated  by  ealling  the  year  Wad&  (Japaaeie  copper),  aiiicl  thb  era  aoieaUed 
htsted  seven  years.  Suoh  a  plan  was  even  more  liable  to. error  tbanr  the 
device  of  reckoning  by  reigns,  and  a 'specially  confusing  feature  was  that  the 
first  year  of  the  period  dated  retiospectively  from  the  previous  New  Year's 
day,  so  that  events  were  often  recorded  as  having  occurred  in  the£nal  year  of 
one  period  and  in  the  openinc:  year  of  another.  This  system  was  originally  ira- 
p>orted  from  China  in  the  year  a.d.  645,  and  is  at  present  in  the  year  1910 
being  the  forty-third  of  the  Meiji  (Enlightenment  and  Peacej  period.' 

The  third  system  was  that  of  the  sexagenary  cycle.  This  was  operated  after 
the  manner  of  a  clock  having  two  concentric  dials,  the  circumference  of  the 
larger  dial  being  divided  into  ten  equal  parts,  each  marked  with  one  cif  the 
"celestial  signs,"  and  the  circumference  of  the  smaller  dial  being  divided  into 
twelve  ecfual  parts  «ach  marked  wil^  one  of  the  twelve  signs  o(  the  aodiae.  The 
long  hand  of  the  dock^  pointing  to  the  larger  dial,  was  supposed  to  make  one 
revolution  in  ten  years,  and  the  shorter  hand,  pointing  to  the  small  dial,  r^ 
volved  once  in  twelve  years.  Thus,  starting  from  the  point  where  the  marks 
on  the  two  dials  coincide,  the  long  hand  gained  upon  the  short  hand  by  one- 
sixtitlh  each  year,  and  once  in  every  sixty  years  the  two  hands  were  found  ajt 
the  point  of  conjunction.  Years  were  indicated  by  naming  the  "celestial  stem*' 
and  the  isodiacal  sign  to  which  the  imaginary  hands  happen  to  be  pointing,  just 
as  clock-time  is  indicated  by  the  minutes  read  from  the  long  hand  and  the  hours 
from*  the  short.  <  The  sexagenary  cycle -came  into  -use!  iii  :Chimir.lil  621  9i*ftl 
The  exact  date  of  its  impprtalion  into  Japan  is  ..unknQTtrii,  but^  it 
was  probably  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  oentuiy  jux  It  is  a  suMciently  a^u- 
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rate  manner  of  counting  so  long  as  the  tale  of  cycles  is  nnrofully  kept,  but  any 
neglect  in  that  respect  expc^es  the  calculator  to  an  error  of  sLxty  years  or  some 
multiple  of  sixty.  Keen  scrutiny  and  collation  of  the  hiiitories  of  China,  Korea, 
and  Japan  have  exposed  a  mistake  of  at  least  120  years  connected  with  the 
efti'HestcbipIoymedtiof  the  sesagetiaiy  cycle mJa]ii^  v 

'  The  foiath  miethod  corresponds  to  that  adopted  ia  Eaeope  where  the  iiumber 
6f  a  y^ar  U  tfitmd  to  tho  birth  of  Christ.  Ia  Japiw^  the  aeeefetsion-  of  the 
Empefoir  Junmu— 660  B.ci — is  taken  for  a  ba8i8»  >and  thus  the  Occidental  year 
1010  becomes  the  2570th  year  of  the  Japanese  dynasty.  >  With  mich  methods 
of  reckoning  some  collateral  evidence  is  needed  before  accepting  any  of  the  dates 
given  in  Jjipanese  aimals.  Kaempfcr  and  even  Rein  were  content  to  endorse 
the  chronology  of  the  Chronicles  —  the  Records  avoid  dates  altogether  —  but 
other  Occidental  scholars  ^  have  with  justice  been  more  sceptical,  and  their 
doubts  have  been  coiiiirmed  by  several  eminent  Japanese  historians  in  recent 
tanes.   Where,  then,  is  collateral  evidence  to  be  found?  . 

In  the  pages  of  Chinese  and  Korean  history*  .  There  is,  of  course,  no  inhevent 
reason  for  attributing  to  Korean  history  accuracy  superior  ta  that  of  Japiuiee# 
faastory.  But  in  China  thb  habit  of  continuously  eoioipiling  written  anads  had 
been  practised  fop  many  centuries  before  Japanese  events  began  eyen  to.  fur- 
nish materijds  for  romantic  recitations,  and  no  serious  errors  have  been  proved 
against  Chinese  historiographers  during  the  periods  when  comparison  with 
Japanese  annals  is  feasible.  In  Korea's  case,  too,  verification  is  partially  possi-» 
blc.  Thus,  during  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Chriistian  era,  Chinese  annals 
contain  sixteen  notices  of  events  in  Korea.  If  Korean  history  be  examined  as 
to  these  events,  it  is  found  to  agree  in  ten  instances,  to  disagree  in  two,  and  to 
be  silent  in  four:'  .  This  record  tends  strongly  to  confirm  the  aiQCuraey  of  the 
B^rean  annals,  and  it:  is  further  to  be  remembered  that  the  Korean  peninsulu 
waS'ctivided  during  numy  centursesinto  ihree  principaUties  whose  records.serve 
as  mutual  checks.  Finally,  Korean  historian  do  not  make  any  such  depnand 
ui^on  our  credulity  as  the  Japanese  do  in  the  matter  of  length  of  sovereigns' 
reigns.  For  example,  while  the  number  of  successions  to  the  throne  of  Japan 
durin<y  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  is  set  down  as  seven  only, 
makuig  lifty-six  years  the  average  duration  of  a  reign,  the  corresponding  num- 
bers for  the  three  Korean  principalities  are  sixteen,  seventeen,  and  sixteen, 
respectively,  making  the  average  length  of  a  reign  from  twpnty-four  to  twenty- 
five  years.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  remaricable  faot  thfit  whereas  the  average  age 
of  the  firstiseventeen  Emperorfii  of  Japan,,  who  afe^aui^oeed  to  havejr^gned  from 
660  B.a  down  to  a.d.  399,  was  109  yeans,  this  incredible  habit  of  longevity  ceased 
abruptly  from  the  banning  of  ^e  fifth  century,  the  average  age  of  the  next 
seventeen  having  been  only  sixty-one  and  a  half  years ;  and  it  is  a  most  suggestive 
ccnncidence  that  the  year  a.d.  461  is  the  first  date  of  the, accepted .  JapfUieSQ 
chroholog}''  which  is  confirmed  by  Korean  authorities. 

In  fact,  the  conclusion  is  almost  compulsory  that  Japanese  authentic  history^ 
so  far  as  dates  are  concerned,  begins  from  the  fifth  century.  Chinese  annals, 
it  is  true,  furnish  one  noteworthy  and  much  earlier  confirmaiiun  oi  Japanese 
records.  Tiiey  show  that  Japan  was  ruled  by  a  v^ry  renowned  queen  during 
the  first  half  of  the  third  century  of  the  ChlrtoUaA  .and  it  was  precisely  at 
that  epoch  that  the  ^press  JingO  is  related  by  Japanese  history  to  have  made 
heisell  edcbvated  at  home  and  abroad*  Chinese  histotiographers,  however^ 

'  fi  Notably  Bramsen^^Aston,  Satow,  and  Chambei^aiiil 
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put  Jingo 's  death  in  the  year  a.d.  247,  whereas  Japanese  annalists  give  the  date 
as  209.  Indeed  there  is  reason  to  tliiiik  that  jii.st  at  this  time  —  second  half  of 
the  third  century  —  some  special  causes  operated  to  disturb  historical  coherence 
in  Japan,  for  not  only  does  Chinese  history  refer  to  several  signal  events  in  Japan 
which  find  no  place  in  the  latter 's  records,  but  also  Korean  history  indicates 
that  the  Japanese  dati'S  of  certain  cardinal  incidents  err  by  exactly  120  years. 
Two  cycles  in  the  sexagenary  system  of  reckoning  constitute  120  years,  and  the 
explanation  already  given  makes  it  easy  to  conceive  the  dropping  of  that  length 
of  tinie  by  recorders  having  only  tradition  to  guide  them. 

On  the  whole,  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  tlie  events  of  early  Japanese  his- 
tory, its  dates  can  not  be  considered  trustworthy  before  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century.  There  is  evidently  one  other  point  to  be  considered  in  this  con- 
text; namely,  the  introduction  of  writing.  Should  it  appear  that  the  time  when 
the  Japanese  first  began  to  possess  written  records  coincides  w'ith  the  time  when, 
according  to  independent  research,  the  dates  given  in  their  annals  begin  to 
synchronize  with  those  of  Chinese  and  Korean  history,  another  very  important 
landmark  will  be  furnished.  There  is  such  synchronism,  but  it  is  obtained  at 
the  cost  of  considerations  which  cannot  be  lightly  dismissed.  For,  although  it 
is  pretty  clearly  established  that  an  event  which  occured  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  preluded  the  general  study  of  the  Chinese  language  in  Japan  and 
may  not  unreasonably  be  supposed  to  have  led  to  the  use  of  the  Chinese  script 
in  compiling  historical  records,  still  it  is  even  more  clearly  established  that  from 
a  much  remoter  era  Japan  had  been  on  terms  of  some  intimacy  with  her  neigh- 
bours, China  and  Korea,  and  had  exchanged  written  communications  with 
them,  so  that  the  art  of  writing  was  assuredly  known  to  her  long  before  the 
fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  to  whatever  services  she  applied  it.  This 
subject  will  present  itself  again  for  examination  in  more  convenient  circum- 
stances. - 
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CHAPTER  II  • 
•    JAPANESE  MYTHOLOGY    '     "   '    '  •       ' . 

'        .  •  KAMI  '    •         •'  •  "* 

The  mythological  page  of  a  country 's  history  has  an  interest  of  its  own  apart 
from  legendary  relations;  it  affords  indications  of  the  people's  creeds  and  fur- 
nishes traces  of  the  nation 's  genesis.  In  Japan 's  mythology  there  is  a  special 
difficulty  for  the  interpreter  —  a  difficulty  of  nomenclature.  It  has  been  the 
constant  habit  of  foreign  writers  of  Japan's  story  to  speak  of  an  "Age  of  Gods" 
{Kami  no  yo).  But  the  Japanese  word  Kami  ^  docs  not  necessarily  convey 
any  such  meaning.  It  has  no  divine  import.  We  shall  presently  find  that  of 
the  hundreds  of  families  into  which  Japanese  society  came  to  be  divided,  each 
had  its  Kami,  and  that  he  was  nothing  more  than  the  head  of  the  household. 
Fifty  years  ago,  the  Government  was  commonly  spoken  of  as  O  Kami  (the 
Honourable  Head),  and  a  feudatory  frequently  had  the  title  of  Kami  of  such  and 
such  a  locality.  Thus  to  translate  Kami  by  "deity"  or  "god"  is  misleading, 
and  as  the  English  language  furnishes  no  exact  equivalent,  the  best  plan  is  to 
adhere  to  the  original  expression.  That  plan  is  adopted  in  the  following  brief 
summary  of  Japanese  mythology. 


COSxMOGONY 

Japanese  mythology  opens  at  the  beginning  of  "the  heaven  and  the  earth. " 
But  it  makes  no  attempt  to  account  for  the  origin  of  things.  It  introduces  us 
at  once  to  a  "plain  of  high  heaven,"  the  dwelling  place  of  these  invisible* 
Kami,  one  of  whom  is  the  great  central  being,  and  the  other  two  derive  their 
titles  from  their  productive  attributes.  But  as  to  what  they  produced  or  how 
they  produced  it,  no  special  indication  is  given.  Thereafter  two  more  Kami 
are  born  from  an  elementary  reedlike  substance  that  sprouts  on  an  inchoate 
earth.    This  is  the  first  reference  to  organic  matter.    The  two  newly  born  Kami 

['  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  point  by  that  most  accurate  scholar,  Mr.  B.  H.  Chamber- 
lain.) 

The  expression  here  translated  "invisible"  has  been  interpreted  in  the  sense  that  the 
Kami  "  hid  their  persons,"  i.e.,  died,  but  the  true  meaning  seems  to  be  that  they  were  invisible.] 
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ai:^' invisible  like  their  predecessors,  .inr^  like  them  are  not  represented  as  taking 
any  part  in  thr  creation.  They  are  solitary,  unseeable,  and  functionless,  but 
the  evident  i(i<*a  is  that  they  have  a  more  intimate  connexion  with  cosmos  than 
the  Kami  who  came  previously  into  existence,  for  one  of  them  is  named  after, 
the  reed-shoot  from  which  he  emanated,  and  to  the  other  is  attributed  the  proper- 
ty of  standing  eternally  in  the  IwaveM.  :t  ..:'...< 

TJi>  to  ^Ib  poittt  atdRver  bunbA  my  suggesMonirf  meaBiinng<ti]iie*  But- 
now'  Si^  record  loe^na  tOf  epMk  of-'' g^aecslioiu."  Two  mofe  solitarsr  and  in- 
vnibte  beiiig9  are^Orn,  oiie  called  the  Kami  who  staaidft  etefiiaUy  on  earth,  Ihet 

other  t^e  *' abundant  integrator."  Each  of  these  represents  a  genmtian,  and^ 
it 'Will  be  observed  tiiat  up  to  this  time  no  direct  mention  whatever  is  made  of 
sex.  Now,  hbwpvrr,  five  p;enerations  ensue,  eanh  consisting  of  two  Kamif  a malo 
and  a  f«"m:de  an<i  thus  the  epithet  '^solitary  "  as  applied  to  the  first  seven  Kami 
becomes  intelligible.  Ail  these  generations  are  represented  as  gradually  approx- 
imating to  the  exercise  ci^ative  functions,  for  the  names  *  become  more  and 
more  suggestive  of  earthly  relations.  The  last  couple,  forming  the  fifth  generar 
tSon,  ftre'laanagi  a&d'Ifl«Minii  appdUtttaena  signifying  the  ixkale  Kwmisi  dfoine 
Ml  the temkle  K^'ot  d^iini  'By  «U  the  oiher  JCami  theao  two  are  ctsami^' 
fi^zicd  i6  ''tdake,  consolidicte;  tsad  giTe  bhrth  to  the  drtfting  land,"  a  jewelled 
g0est  beitig;  given  to  them  as  a  token  of  authority,  and  a  .floating  bridge  being: 
ptiyrid^  lo  carry  them  to  earth,  izanagi  And  I zanami  thrust  the  spear  down- 
wards and  stir  the  "brine"  beneath,  with  the  result  that  it  coagulates,  and, 
dropping  from  the  spear's  point,  forms  tlio  first  of  tho  Japaneso  islands,  Onogoro. 
This  island  they  take  as  the  hsui'^  of  their  future  operations,  uiui  here  they  be- 
get, by  ofdinstfy  human  processes  — ^'^rhieh  afe  described  \Mthout  any  reserva- 
tions —  first,  "a  great  number  ot  islands,  and  next,  a  great  number  of.Kami.** 
rtls  relfitisd  thkt  ^  fifst-fffdrt  of  prooiwitiini  wis  not  fludeeBsfai^  the  outcomes 
being  a  leechlike  abtortSein  ttbd  an:ifllandtol  foenii  therfiohner  of  whieh  was  ient; 
adm  In  iei'dOlit  of- re^i'  The  ielands  ilte^warde  cieoted  fbnn  a  large  p^ari  of 
Japan,  but  between  these  islands  and  the  Kamif  begotten  in  succession  to  them»: 
nd  connexion  is  traceable.  In  several  cases  the  niones  of  the  Kami  seem  to  be 
personifications  of  natural  objects.  Thus  we  have  the  Kami  of  the  "wind's 
breath,''  of  the  sea,  of  the  rivers,  of  the  "water-gates":  ^(estuaries  and  jwrts), 
of  autiimn,  of  "foam-calm,"  of  "btibhling  waves,"  of  "water-divisions,"  of 
trees,  of  mountains,  of  mwrs,  of  valleys,  etc.  But  witli  very  rare  exceptions, 
all  these  Kami  have  no  subsequent  share  in  the  scheme  of  things  and  cannot  be 
regarded  as  evidence  that  the  Japanesetwitre  nature  w^icshippers. 

A^eiMmgetf  itoefthbd  is  noW^i^eable;  Hitheito  the  process  of  pvoduetiofi, 
has  beeifr  (M£tlve;'h^nee(biftU[  the'tmethodis  translonnaatioii  preceded  by  de^ 
stniction.  'Ii!an^lt]Ii  dids  in  gS^il^  birth  to  the  Kami  of  fire,  and  her  body 
disinte^ated  into  aMrera!  beings,^  as  the  male  and  female  Kami  of  metal  moun- 
ta'ms,  the  male  and  female  Kami  of  viscid  clay,  the  female  iCor^ti  of  abundant 
food,  and  tbe  Kamd  of  youth;  while  from  the  tears  of  Izanagi  as  he  laments  her 
decease  is  born  tlie  female  Kami  of  lamentation.  Izanagi  then  turns  upon  the 
child,  the  Kami  of  fire,  wliieh  has  cost  Izanami  her  life,  and  cuts  off  its  head; 
whereupon  are  born  from  the  blood  that  stains  his  swoixl  and  spatters  the  rocks 
^ght  i^flwii^wrjijose.n^es  are,  ^11  suggestive  of  the  violence  that  called  them  into 
eaisteeek .  Aa:e{|Uftl,iHmbjar  of  J&dndt  all  leaving  sway  oyer  inoithtaiios,  are  bom 
from  the  head  and  body  of  the  slaughtered  child. 

I'  The  Kami  of  mud-earth;  the  Kami  of  germ-integration;  the  Kami  of  th«  great  place; 
the  Kami  of  the  perfect  «cterior,  etc.]     .   -  '     t  r :     .      .1' i-vyi :  .  i 
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At  this  point  an  interosting  episode  is  recorded.    Izanagi  visits  the  "land  . 
of  nisht."  with  the  hope  of  recovering  his  spouse.^   He  urges  her  to  return,  as  ^ 
the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged  is  not  yet  compieled.    She  replies  that, 
unhappily  liaving  already  eaten  withiu  the  portala  of  the  land  of  n^ght,  she  may ; 
not  emerge  without  the  pernussioii  df  tb^  iCami  ^  of  [tide  uaflenrorld,  aruil.eb^ 
conjures  him,  while  she  is  seeking  that  peimissioi^  not  to  atitempt.to  Ipo]^  cp-^^ 
facet  Hsji  however,  usearyi  ol  waitiiig,  hroakit  off  one  of  the        teeth  of:  ihe 
coftib  that  holds'his  hair^  and/ lighting  it,  uses  it  as  a  torch.  ,  Hetfinds  Izanami 's 
body  in  a  state  of  putuefaction,  and  amid  the  decaying  remains  eighjt  iCami  of - 
thunder  have-been  bom  and  are  d^veUing.    Izanagi,  horrified,  turns  and  flees, 
bnt  Izanami,  enraged  that  she  hivs  been  "put  to  shame,"  sends  the  "hideous, 
hag  of  hades'*  to  pursue  him.^    He  obtains  respite  twiec;  first  by  throwing 
down  his  head-dress,  which  is  converted  into  grapes,  and  then  cavSting  away  his 
comb,  which  is  transformed  into  bamboo  sprouts,  aud  while  the  hag  stop^  to 
eat  these  delicacies,  he  flees.    Then  Izanami  sends  in  his.  pursutii  the  eigl^r 
Kami  of  thunder  wiibhifiiteeii  hundrddjWBnion  o£  tb^.«IMl^^     .  .H«hol4s, 
thiitti'off  for  a  time  by  biamdiahlwg  his  sword  bekitid;biusi  :afxd;$nally9.pn-f)^^ 
ing^l^'pass'fiKiai  the  tiether  toitherupiper  world,  he  finds  three  peac^^  gi;qnNapq|jK 
ik&e  with  which  he  pelts  his  pursuers  imd  drives  them  back.   The  peaches  afft. 
rewarded  with- the >title^ of/ 'divine  fruit,"  and  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  there- 
after helping  all  living  peopteMin  the  central  Jaiid  ot;*.r^  pl^L?  :as.tt^^.T 
hav&  helped  Izanagi. 

This  curious  legend  does  not  end  here.  Finding  that  the  hag  of  hades,  the 
eight  Kami  of  thunder,  and  the  fifteen  hundred  warriors  have  all  been  repulsed^ 
Is^anami  herself  goes  in  pursuit.  But  her  way  is  blocked  by  a  hjLige  rock  whifhk. 
Izanagi  places  in  the  "even  pass  .of  shades,"  iKod^fxcm  the  oonfiyMS  of  the  twpt 
tirorlds  the  angry  pau!.e:teh»iige  me9aa«e»  <^  fiiwl  separ^jti^^  thi^at^oingr 
td'^1  &  thousand  folkdaUyi^  hiaiahd  if  he^peatahls  acts  ^violence,  and  he; 
decfaring  thfit,  in  such  eveiit,  berfiriU  retattate  by  (iwisipg  fif^^  to  bQ 

III  all  this,  no  mention  whatever  is  found  of  the  manner  in  which  huouni. 
beings  come  into  existence:  they  make  their  nppearance  upon  the  scene  as  though, 
they  were  a  primeval  part  of  it.  Izanagi,  whose  return  to  the  upper  world  takes^ 
place  in  southwestern  Japan,^  now  cleanses  himself  from  the  pollution  he  has, 
incurred  by  contact  with  the  dead,  and  Uius  inauguratfi^  the  rite :Ol'puri%»t^ 
practised  to  this  day  in  J  apan.  The-  'JUltard9^  ckaorih^.  mil^ll^J^  the.  pr^ieas  of. 
his  unrobing  before  entteriiig  a  rivwrj  -andswefjeam  itici^tally  >that.|ie(>srm,% 
girdle,  it  fi&iit>  an  upper  jgarmeilt,  'troiweta^a  jbi«t,'ibcae#lat8  on  each  arnc^;  p3fA  a 
neisklace>  but  110  meiUaon  ii-made  of  footgear.  Twelve  Ka^m  are:  bo^  fropi^ 
tii^  vioious!  articles  as  he  discards  them^  but  without  exception  these  addi- 
tions to  Japanese  mythology  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  ^\nth  the  scheme  of  the 
uniVersei  their  titles'^appOar  to.  be  wholly  capricious,  and  apart  from  hguring 

[t  If  is  nnnpw^?ar>'  to  combienlt  dpon  ths  iddnUty  t>f  thig  incidenl  with  the  logeud  «f: 
Orpheus  and  Euirdice.l  ;  "     ■  „  ,         /•         '  r 

.     P  It  wiU  be  obsorved  that  we  hoar  of  these  Kami  now  for  the  first  t  ime  ] 

P  This  IS  an  ohvioii?  example  of  a  charge  oft  on  preferred  against,  the  compilOTd  of  the- 
Beoords  that  they  inferred  the  manners  and  customs  of  remote  aatiquity  from  tboeeof  tbAiir 

*''™?^*ain  we  have  here  ovidcnco  that  the  story  of  <ireation,  as  told  in  the  Records,  is  not 
Bupposed  to  be  complete.   It  says  nothing  as  to  how  the  denSkeUs  of  tito  Mlid«rWorld'QaBe.iii^ 

to  existence.}                            •.  ^•  '  i. .  ;  :  •        .  '  '  j-i    i-.j  '  t'  'I  »n'' 

P The  first  mention  of  h'im;in  beings.] 

•■  ''HThia  epithet  18  Biven  to  Japuu.j          .     ,  .       ;            'i   i^      •  i 

p  At  Himuka  in  EyOahfii  then  called  TsukiiBhi.]  '.n- .  -..j  i  .><;.>.  „\             \  ' 

I  •  UiyilizcG  by  GoOglc 


once  upon  the  paj!;ns  of  the  Records  they  have  no  claini  to  notice,  i  lie  same 
may  be  said  of  eleven  among  fourteen  iCami  thereafter  born  from  the  pollution 
which  Izanagi  washes  off  in  a  river. 

But  the  iast  three  of  these  newly  created  beings  act  a  prominent  part  in  the 
sequel  of  the  story.  They  are  tiui  "hettveMfablfiiig  Kami"  (A]XttteniBii«&4Di<- 
-Kami),  oominonly  spoken  of  aa  the  ^'goddew  df>  tiieSimj'*  the  Kand  of 'the 
lilbon,  and  the  Kami  i>f  loroa.'^  Jiamgii  aquMSBs  ntuditsatiblaction  at  the 
begetting  of  these  three.  He  hands  his  necklace  to  th^^JCami  of  the  Sun  and 
'OommMons  her  to  rule  the  ''plain  of  heaven he  confers  Ujpon.thftKai8iof'  the 
'Moon  the  dominion  of  night,  and  he  appoints  the  Kami  of  force  (Busanoo)  to 
rule  the  sca-plain.  The  Kami  of  the  Sun  and  the  Kn?ni  of  the  Moon  proceed 
at  once  to  their  appointed  task,  but  tiie  Kami  of  force,  though  of  mature  age 
and  wearing  a  long  beard,  neglects  his  duty  and  falls  to  weeping,  wailing,  and 
■fuming.  Izanagi  inquires  the  cause  of  his  discontent,  and  the  disobedient 
Kami  replies  that  he  prefers  death  to  the  office  «ssigned-hun;  whereupon  heis 
forbidden  tO'diretllH  ihls  sam^land  with  Iianagi  andlhaa  to  malce  hie  abode  ih 
Onn  province. '  *  Then'  he  forme  tbeidea  of  visiting  ihe.f/ plain  of  high  hmv&kV 
to  bid'fairewril  tO' his  sister,  the  goddess  of  the  Sun.  „       .  , 

'  -  But'his  journey  is  attended  irith  such  a  shaking lOfiaaaDnutfting  and  seething 
of  rivers  that  the  goddess,  informed  of  his  recalcitrancy  and  distrusting  his 
■purpose,  makes  preparation*;  to  receive  him  in  warlike  guise,  by  dressing  her 
hair  in  male  fashion  (i.e.  bmd\n%  it  into  knots),  by  tying  up  her  skirt  into  the 
shape  of  trousers,  by  winding  a  siring  of  five  hundred  curved  jewels  round  her 
head  and  wrists,  by  slinging  on  her  back  two  quivers  containing  a  thousand 
arrows  and  five  hundred  arrows  respectively,  by  drawing  a  guard  ca,  her  left 
forearm,  and  faff  providing  herself  irtifha  boit^  nod  a««ORl.  i  :  •  . 

'  The  Eeeefrds  and'tiie  €hranide$  agree  in-  astsrihin^  la  her  sueh  an  ejoeieise'of 
•rssotute  jPoree'tte^  «1ie  slamps  her  feet  into  tiie'  ip-ound  ee:thoA|^  it  had  been 
soft  snow  and  seatters  the  earth  about.  Susanoo,  however,  disavows  all  evil 
intentions,  and  agrees  to  prove  his  sincerity  by  taking  an  oath  and  engaging  in 
a  ilTami-producing  competition,  the  condition  being  that  if  his  offspt-ing  be 
female,  the  fact  shall  bear  condemnatory  import,  but  if  male,  the  verdiet  shall 
'be-in  his  favour.  For  the  purpose  of  tliis  trial,  they  -^imui  on  opposite  sides  of 
a  river  (the  Milky  Way).  Susanoo  hands  hm  sword  to  ilmaterasu-o-mi-Kami, 
who  breaks  it  into  three  pieces,  chews  the  fragments,  and  blowing  tiiem  from 
her  mouth,  produces  three  feinaie  Konni .  €U|^  then  knds^her.  string  o£  fme 
hundred  jewels' to  Susanoo  nnd^  hey  in -turn,  enmehies  them<  in  hisjnouthfflnd 
blows  out  the  fragments  wkaok  «re  timDsfocmed  into  five  male  Kam,-,  The 
beings'  thus  strangely  produced  have  eomparatiVely  close  connexions  with  the 
mundane  scheme,  for  the  three  fehiaie  iiCawi  --^  euphoniously  designated!  Kami 
of  the  torrent  mist,  Kami  of  the  beautiful  island,  and  Kami  of  the  cascade  — 
become  tutelary  goddesses  of  the  shrines  in  Chikuzen  province  (or  the  sacred 
island  Itsuku-shima),  and  two  of  the  male  Kami  become  ancestors  of  seven 
.and  twelve  families,  respectively,  of  hereditary  nobles.        ■'  ■ 

On  the  ''high  plain  of  heaven,"  however,  trouble  is  not  allayed.  The  Sun 
goddess  judges  that  since  female  Xamt  were  produced  from  the  fragments  of 
Susanoo 's  swoird  and  malci^K'amj'.froln  her-owDi  is^ring  of  jewels,  tbe^test' which 
he  himself  proposed  has  resulted  in  his  conviction;  but  he,  .repudiating  .that 
verdict,  proceeds  tk)  brettk  do^^  tbe  (^visioDS  bl-theitoe^elds  laid  ont  by  the 

f  Mr.  OhMnbcriain  trsnriatM  ttib  tbtk^ctiiiamKvmi  'flHrav^'ainf  t,  impetuous,  male,  August^ 
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'goddess;  to  fill  up  tfae'ditehesy  and  tear  doBle  tbe  l^akce^de^ails.whi^  suggest 
dther  that,  aeoordiiig  to  Ji^anese  tcAdSAkaif  h&i^ven,  bm  its  AgriduUiuie /and 
architecture  just  as  earth  has,  or  that  the.^'plaiik  of  lai^  heayenf  was  refdly 

tlie  name  of  a  place  in  the  Far  East.  The  Sun  goddess  makes  various  flaccuses 
for  her  brother 's  lawless  conduct^  but  be  is  not  to  be  placated .  His  next  exploit 
is  to  flay  a  piebald  lu>rse  and  throw  it  through  a  hole  which  he  breaks  in  the 
roof  of  the  hall  where  the  p:o(ldess  is  weaving  garments  for  the  Kafui.  In  the 
alarm  thus  created,  the  p^nil  less*  is  wounded  by  her  shuttle,  whereupon  she 
retires  into  a  cave  and  places  a  rock  at  the  entrance,  so  that  darkness  falls  upon 
the- "plain  of  high  heaven"  and  upon  the  islands  of  Japan,''  to  the  consterfliatijQn 
'of  the  Kami  of  evilj  whose  voices  are  Jieard' Jike  the  bussing  of  svanns  qf  f^mi 

Then  follows  a  scene  perhaps  tHe  most  celebrated  in  all  the  my thologicftl 
legends;  a  scene  which  was;tbe  arigin  ofi£he  sacred  dance  in  Japan  and  which 
furnished  to  artists  in  later  ages  a  frequent  motive.  The  "eight  hundred 
myriads"  of  Kami  —  so  numerous  have  the  denizens  of  the  "plain  of  high 
heaven"  unaccountably  become  —  assemble  in  the  bed  of  the  "'tranquil  river 
to  confer  about  a  means  of  enticing  the  goddess  from  her  retirement.  Xhey 
entrust  the  duty  of  itn ming  a  plan  to  the  Kami  of  "  thought  combination,"  now 
lieard  of  for  the  first  tune  aa  a  son  of  one  of  the  two  producing  Kami,  who,  with 
the  "great  eentralf'  Kaim^  constituted  the  original  trinity  of  h^yanly  deti^lp. 
This  deity  gathers  togethier  a  number  of  l»ara»y8rdrfowito:sigpal  sunrise,  placets 
theiCamiof  the ''strong  arm'' at  the  entrance  of  thecaveintowlu^  the  goddess 
has  retired,  obtfuits  iron  froin.the  "mines  of  heaven-'^  acd-causes  ti  to  be  forged 
into  an  "eight-foot"  mirror,  appoints  two  Kami  to  procure  from  Mount  Kagu 
a  "five-hundred  branched  "saA^aH  tree  (cleyera  Japonica),  from  whose  branches 
the  mirror  together  with  a  "five-hundred  beaded"  string  of  curved  jewels  and 
blue  and  white  streamers  of  hempen  cloth  and  paper-nmlberry  cloth  are 
suspended,  and  causes  divmation  to  be  performe4  with  the  shouidex  blade  of  a 

stag.  .  -      •.  .  ,  '   -rv.  i  i  .  .  ,  ■ ,.  .  J-    < .  .  .r-.- 

'  Then,  while  a  grand  litiiiisy  is  reeited,  the.  <f  iMaveMturtUng''  Kame,  .haiTiOg 
girdled  herself  with  mote,  eta^nnd  iier  headiwith  a  mrreath  of  si^iJtdteHi^  1«!AV^ 
and  gathered  a  bouquet  of  bamboo  grass,  mounts  upon  a  hollow  wooden  v^ps^ 
.and  dances,  stamping  so  that  the  wood  resounds  and  reciting  the  ten  numerals 
repeatedly.  Then  the  "eight-hundred  myriad"  Kami  laugh  in  tinison,  so  that 
the  "plain  of  high  heaven"  shakes  with  the  sound,  and  the  Sun  goddess,  sur- 
prised tiiat  such  gaiety  should  prevail  in  her  absence,  looks  out  from  the  cave 
to  ascertain  the  cause.  Siie  is  taunted  by  the  dancer,  who  tells  her  that  a  great- 
er than  she  is  present,  and  the  mirror  being  thrust  before  her,,  she  gradually 
comes  forward,  gazing  into  it  with  aatolli8hmebt^whe^el9Mm;*heEKal»i  p^^ 
."strong  am"  grasps  her  band  and  dragsibibr  out,  while- two. 'Oth^..jrain^:^ 
stretch  behind  ber  a -rope  made  ol  straw,>puUed  up  by  the  roots,?  to  preyexkt  her 
izetum^  aftd  sundune  once  more  floods  the  '^plitiin;of  ^bigbihei|ivea.!'  it'..- 

According  to  the  Records,  it  4s  the  attendpnta?  of  the  goddess  that  sufTer  injury  .J 

[-  Referring  to  this  episode,  Aston  writes  in  his  Nihimgi : ' '  Amateraau-o-mi-Kami  is  through- 
out llic  grout er  part  of  thia  narrative  an  ant hr.  p  amorphic  deity,  with  little  tliat  is  Bpecially 
characteristic  of  her  soiar  functions.  Here,  however,  it  is  plainly  the  »ua  itself  which  withplds 
its  light  and  leaves  the  world  to  darkness.  This  inconsisti^ncy,  wt^eh  ha«.  greatly  exercised 
the  native  theologiaris,  is  not  peculiar  to  Japsiiesettiyth^^      '      '.  '  ' 

I»  The  Milky  Way.]  ■    '  ^       t    u    v     r.  ' 

t<Thc8e  two  are  the  ancestors  of  the  Kami  of  the  Nakatpmi  and  the  Inube  hereclitaiy 
corporations,  v  ho  may  be  described  as  the  high  priests  of  the  indip:enous  cult  of  Japan.] 

i'This  kuid  of  rqpe -r- called  ^^tim&^iauia,  an  abbreviation  of  a^tin-&jf<ne-^»ai(«i-f  may  De 
seen  festooning  the  portals  of  aay  Shina  shrincl 
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The  details  of  this  curious  le^i^end  desprve  attention  for  the  sake  of  their  close 
relation  to  the  observances  of  the  Shi/iU)  cult.  Moreover,  the  mythology  now 
takes  a  new  departure.  At  the  time  of  Izanagi's  return  from  hades,  vague  ref- 
erence is  made  to  human  beings,  but  after  Susanoo's  departure  from  the  "plain 
of  high  heami/'  he  Is  nprflsented  as  hdcGng  direct  convene  "with  ihem,  Thiere 
V  an^hiterlnde  which  deals  with  tiie  foodatoffis  ol  mortals.  Punished  with  a 
fine  of  a  great  number  of  - tables  ^  of  votive*  oifferingSy  his  beatd  oilt  off,  and  the 
nnjlft  of  his  fingers  and  toes  palled  out,  Susanoo  is  sentenced  to  eiQMitsioa  from 
heaven.  Ho  seeks  sustenance  from  the  Kami  of  food,  and  she  responds  by 
taking  from  the  orifice?'  of  her  body  various  kinds  of  viands  which  she  offers  to 
him.  But  he,  deeniinp;  himself  insulted,  kills  her,  whereupon  from  her  corpse 
are  bom  rice,  millet,  small  and  large  he&m,  and  barley.  These  are  taken  by 
one  of  the  two  Kami  of  production,  and  by  him  they  are  caused  to  be  used  as 
seeds.  '  *• . ' 

Thereafter  Susanoo  desoends  to  a  place  at  the  headwaters  of  the  liver  HI 
(Isumo  province).  Seeing  a  chop-stick  float  doWn  the  stream,  he  infers  the 
esdstenCe  of  people  higher  up  the  rirer,-  and  going  in  search  of  them»lfilld^^  aa 
old  man  and  an  old  woman  lamenting  over  and  caresfflng  a  girl.  The  old  .man! 
says  that  he  is  an  earthly  Kami,  son  of  the  Kami  of  mountains,  who  was  one 
of  the  thirty-five  Kami  borne  by  Izanami  before  her  departure  for  hades.  lie 
explains  that  he  had  originally  eight  daughters,  but  that  every  year  an  eight- 
forked  serpent  has  come  from  the  country  of  Koshi  and  devoured  one  of  the 
maidens,  so  that  there  remains  only  I.ady  Wonderful,  whose  time  to  share 
her  sisters'  fate  is  now  at  hand.  It  is  a  huge  monster,  extending  over  eight 
valleys  and  eight  hills,  its  eyes  red  like  winter  cherries,  its  belly  bloody  and 
Inflamed,  and  its  back  overgrown  with: mess  and  eonifcrs.  Susanoo,  having 
snnOttnced  himself  as  this  brother  of  the  Sun  goddess,  reeeivee  Lady  Wonder^ 
ltd  and  at  once  transforms,  her  into  a  comb  which  he  plaees!  in  his  hair.  He  then 
faiStnsots  the  old  man  and  his  wife  to  build  a  fence^with  ^ght  gates,  placing  in 
every  gSite-a  vat  of  lice  wine. " 

Presently  the  serpent  arrives,  drinks  the  wine,  and  laying  down  its  heads 
to  sleep,  is  cut  to  pieces  by  Susanoo  with  his  tennspan  sabre.  In  the  body  of 
the  serpent  the  hero  finds  a  sword,  great  and  sharp,"  which  he  sends  to  the 
Sua  goddess,  at  whose  shrine  in  Ise  it  is  subsequently  found  and  given  to  the 
famous  warrior,  Yamato-dake,  when  he  is  setting  out  on  his  expedition  against 
theKumasoof  the  north.  The  swordiskn(i^asthe  "Herb^udler."  Susahoo 
then  'build^^<for  hittnelf  and  Lady  Wonderful  a  palace  at  Suiga  in*  Isumo,  and 
semposes  a  eelebrated  verae  of  Japanese  poetry^*  Sixth  in  descent  from  the 
offspring  of  thisiimon  is  the  "Kami  of  the  great  land,"  called  also  the  "Great- 
Name  Possessor,'*' or  the  "Kami  of  the  reed  plains, "  or  the  "Kami  of  the  eight 
thousand  spears,"  or  the  "Kami  of  the  great  land  of  the  living, the  last  name 
being  antithetir  al  to  Susanoo 's  title  of  "Kuler  of  Hades." 

Revpral  legends  are  attached  to  the  name  of  this  multinominal  being -t— 
legends  in  part  romantic,  in  i)art  supernatural,  and  in  part  fabulous.  His 
eighty  brethren  compel  him  to  act  as  their  servant  when  they  go  to  seek  the 
hand  of  Princess  Yakami  of  Inaba.    But  on  the  way  he  siiccours  a  hare  which 

The  offedngs  of  food  in  religious  services  were  alw»^  plmxxl  upoa  smaU,  low  ti^i^^^  < 

^  *'Many  cloud*  iiri«e,        •  >        .  :  - 
"On  all  sides  a  manifold  fonco,  '  '  .     ■  • 

■      •  "'To  revive  within  it  the  spouse,  ' 

-  <<Th«t  f^  s  fnanifoid  fence 
'  "AhlthStmstijfoldfoiiw/'] 
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they  have  treated  brutally,  and  the  little  animal  promises  that  he,  not  they, 
shall  win  the  princess,  though  he  is  only  their  baggage-bearer.  Enraged  at  the 
favour  she  shows  him,  they  seek  in  various  ways  to  destroy  him:  first  by  ruiimg 
di>wn  'on  him- from  a  mountain  &  faieated  rook;  tben  by  wedging  him  intorihe 
eteft  of  a  tree^  aad'^nally  by  sfaootias  him.  filat  he  is  aavod^by  hia  mothel'^  9jA 
tak^  reftige  in  the  province  of  (the  Landof  Tree^  at  the  palacejof  the^f  ^  Kami 
of  the:great  house/'^  Acting  on  the  hittto's  advice^  he  VisitB  bia  anceator^ 
Susaaioo,  who  is  now  in  hades,  and  seeks  counsel  as  to  some  means  of  CFV^eiHnn 
ing  his  eighty  enemies.  But  instead  of  hf^lping  liini,  that  unruly  Kami  endeav-? 
ours  to  compass  his  death  by  thrusting  him  into  a  snake-house;  by  putting  him 
into  a  nest  of  centipedes  and  wasps,  and  finally  by  shooting  an  arrow  into  a 
moor,  sending  him  to  seek  it  and  then  setting  fire  to  tiie  grass.  He  is  saved 
from  the  first  two  perils  through  the  agency  of  miraculous  scarves  given  to  himt 
by  Princess  Forward,  Susanoo's  daughter,  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  iiim;  and 
from  the  last  dilemma  a  mouae  instructs  him  hcrw  to  emei^ 

.  A  euiious  episode  coneludesthis  recital:  SuBfemoo  reiqiiiires  that  the iparadtdd 
shall  be  removed  from  his  head bis  visitor^  These  parasites  are  centipedteir 
but  the  Great-Name  Possessor,  again  acting  under  the  instsuetaon  of  Primcta 
Forward,  pretends  to  be  removing  the  centipedes,  whereas  he  is  in  rf^ality  spitting, 
out  a  mixture  of  berries  and  red  earth.  Susanoo  falls  asleep  during  the  process, 
anfl  the  Great-Name  Possessor  binds  thesieepine;  Kami*s  hair  to  the  rafters  of 
the  house,  places  a  huge  rock  at  the  entrance,  sci/es  Susanoo 's  life-preserving 
sword  and  life-preserving  bow  and  arrows  as  also  hia  sacred  lute,'^  and  taking 
Princess  Forward  on  his  back,  flees.  The  lute  bntehes  against  a  tree,  and  itff 
sound  FouSee  Susanoo..  But  before,  he  can  disentangle  his  hair.from  the  rafters, 
the  fugitives  reach  the  confines  of  the  underworld,  rSiul>theeilraged|Cafi»^  while 
execrating  this  visitor  who  has  <KUtwitted  him,  is  constrained  to  direct  him  hem 
to  dverdomebis  brethren  and  to  establish  his  rule  firmly,:  In  all  this  he  succeeds, 
and'hainilig  married  Princess  Yakami,  to  whom  lie  was  previously  engaged,' 
he  resumes  the  work  left  unfinished  by  Izanagi  and  Izaoami,  the  work  of  mak* 
ing  the  land."  '  ; 

The  exact  import  of  this  process,  "making  the  land,"  is  not  discernible.  In 
the  hands  of  Izanagi  and  Izanami  it  resolves  itself  into  begetting,,  in 5>l,  a  nuxn<t 
ber  of  islands  and,,  then,  a  number  of  Kami.  :At  the  outset. it^ seems  3U>  haVQji^ 
more  prof onid  8i9mficaBeeio]^.the  GreatrName.Poaaessorti:  S^^^raitgeiievati^ 
of  JSsff^  ai^  begotten  by-  him,  but..their  hames  gite  no  indlpation  of  tjlie  parfsi 
thegr  .areiB#p6Md  to  have  taken  in  ithe  "making  of  tb!^.  Uaid;"v  ^e{y  «rer  aU 
bom  in  Japan,  however,  and  it  is  perhaps  significant  that  among  them  the  Ojow^ 
child  —  the-  Kamn  of  wells brought  forth  by  Princess  Yakami,  is  not  in- 
cluded. Princes.s  Forward  has  no  children,  a  fact  which  doubtless  augments 
her  jealousy  of  her  husband's  amours;  jealousy  expressed  in  verses  that  show 
no  mean  poetic  skill.  Th^is,  the  Great-Name  Posses-sor  on  the  eve  of  a  journey 
from  Izumo  to  Yamato,  sings  as  he  stands  \vHh  one  hand  on  his  saddle  and  one 
foot  in  the  stirrup :-p :     :  ..r      r...  -••»..    :.:  \  i  .    ■/    j';.     t  ..    •  ,r  -.j    j  : ' 

,,  If  ^^  J  theflockiiigbiwifl^Iflockj^ddepart* 

['  A  son  of  Susanoo.    Under  the  nnmo  of  Iso-Takoru  he  is  recorded  to  have  brought  with 
him  a  (pmntitv  oi  seeds  of  trees  and  slirubs,  wliich  he  planted,  not  in  Korea,  but  in  Taukushi 
(Kyushu)  au  l  th(  ei^t  islands  of  Japan.  ThfiM  WOEOA  *.'not  in  Koiea"  are  worthy  of  note,  ^ 
as  "will  jiresently  be  approcialcd.] 

"  JSacred    because  divine  revelations  were  8uppose4  to  be  made  throueh  a  lute-puyer.J  ? 

pinthestoryof  this  Xomi,  we  find  the  first  re90jr4  of  <»njuga^  EriiioeaB  n 

Forward  strongly  objects  to  her  huat^cqd  ;»4]|ninBioiiftJ|it9>novel  fields.) 
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If  like  the  led  birds,  I  am  led  away  and 
Depart  ;  thou  wilt  bang  down  thine  head  like 
. .  -  A  sii^e  Eubdia  upon  tiie  mooBtaan  and 

Thy  weeping  shaH  Bubad  rise  m  the  mist  of 

The 

Then  the  Empress,  taking  a  wine-cup,  i^proaches  and  offers  it  to  him,  say- 
ing.— 

Oh!  Thine  Augustness,  the  X)eity-of-£ight-ThousaDd*SpeanI  Thou,  my  dear  Mas- 
ter-of-the-Great-Land  indeed, 

Being  a  man,  probably  hast  on  the  various  island  headlands  &ou  aeest, 
And  on  every  beucli-lioadland  that  thou  lookest  on, 
A  wife  1^  the  young  heriw.   But  as  for  me,  alasi 

Being  a  woman,  I  have  no  man  except  thoo;  I  have  no  qwuse  eKOq>t  tiiee. 
Beneath  the  fluttering  of  the  ornamented  fence, 
BoDoath  the  softness  of  the  warm  eoveriet, 
Beneath  the  nistling  of  tho  cloth  coverlet, 

Thine  anoB,  white  as  rope  of  paper-mulberry  bark  softly  patting  my  breast  soft  as  the 
mdting  snow, 

And  patting  eaeh  other  interlaced,  stretching  out  and  pillowing  oundves  cm  eadi  other's 
arms. 

True  jewel  aims,  and  with  outstretdied  legs,  win  we  sleep.^ 
"Having  thus  sung,  th^  at  once  pledged  each  other  by  the  cup  with  their 
hands  on  each  otherVi' necks." '  It  is,  nevertheless,  from  among  the  children 

bom  on  tlu'  or  oasion  of  the  contest  between  the  Sun  goddess  and  Susanoo  that 
the  Great-Name  Possessor  first  seeks- a  «pouse — the  Princess  of  the  Torrent 
Mist  —  to  lay  the  foundation  of  fifteen  generations  of  Kami,  whose  birth  seems 
to  have  been  essential  to  the  "making  of  the  land,"  though  their  names  afTurd 
no  clue  to  the  functions  discharged  by  them.  From  over  sea,  seated  in  a  gourd 
and  wearing  a  ro])c  of  wrem's  feathers,  there  comes  a  pigmy,  Sukuna  Hikona, 
who  proves  to  be  one  of  fifteen  hundred  children  begotten  by  the  Kami  of  the 
original  trinity.  Skilled  in  the  arts  of  healing  sickness  and  averting  calamities 
from  men  or  animaJs,  this  pigmy  renders  invaluably  nid  to  the  Gireat-N^^ne 
Possessor.  But  the  useful  little  Kami  does  not  wait  to  witness  the  conclusion  of 
the  work  of  "making  and  consolidating  the  country.'f  Before  its  completion 
he  takes  his  departure  from  Qape  Kumano  in  Isuknp  to  the  "  everlasting  land  " 
—  a  region  commonly  spoken  of  in  ancient  Japanese  annals  but  not  yet  definite- 
ly located.  He  is  replaced  by  a  spirit  whose  coming  is  thus  desoribpd^by  tli^ 
Chronicles: — 

After  this  (i.e.  the  departure  of  Sukuna),  wherever  there  was  iu  the  land  a  part  which 
was  imperfect,  the  Gresfr-Nanig'I'ibSBCSBOf  vlldted  it  by  himself  and  8uccee<le(l  in  repairing  it. 
Coming  at  last  to  the  province  of  Izumo,  he  spake  and  said :  "This  central  land  of  reed  plains 
had  always  been  waste  and  wild.  The  very  rocks,  treea,  and  ImLswcre  all  given  to  violence. . 
But  I  have  now  reduced  it  to  submission,  and  there  is  none  that  is  not  compliant."  Tliete-^ 
fore  he  said  finally:  "It  is  I,  and  I  alone,  who  now  govern  this  land.  Is  there,  perchance, 
anyone  who  could  join  with  me  in  governing  the  world?"  Upon  tbi.s  a  divine  radiance  illuminat- 
ed the  sea,  and  of  a  .sudden  there  was  something  which  floated  towards  him  and  said:  "Were 
I  not  here,  how  couidst  thou  subdue  this  land?    It  is  because  I  am  here  that  thou  hast  been 


my  guardian  spirit,  the  wooderoua  spirit  -Where  dost  thou  now  wish  to  dwell?"  The  spirit 
answered  and  said,  ' '  I  wish  to  dwell  on  Mount  Mimoro  in  the  province  of  Yamato."  Accocd-. 
indv  he  built  a  shrine  iu  that  place  and  ;aade  the  sp^t ^.aofi  dwell  thoa  This  is  the  Kond 
of  Omiwa'.* 

After  the  above  incident,  another  begetting  of  Kami  takes  place  on  a  Iarg(^ 
scale,  but  only  a  very  few  of  them  —  such  as  the  guardian  of  the  kitchen,  the 
protector  of  house-ent^nces,  the  Kami  of  agricul^re;  Anct  So'  fdrih— -have  any 
intelligible  phice  in  the  scheme  of  things. 

(4  B.  H.  Cbambe^hiina  P  Aston 's  Ttadslation  of  m  NI^&ngi.] 

I 
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CHAPTER  III 
N  JAPANESE  MYTHOLOGY  {Continued) 

•  » * 

THE  SUBJUGATION  OF  JAPAN  .  * 

The  dividing  line  between  mythological  tradition  and  historical  legend  is 
now  reached.  It  will  have  been  observed  that,  after  the  descent  of  Susanoo, 
the  Kami  on  the  "plain  of  high  heaven"  took  no  further  part  in  "making"  or 
"ruling"  the  "ever  fruitful  land  of  reed-covered  moors,  and  luxuriant  rice-  ' 
fields,"  as  Japan  was  called.  Everything  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Susanoo,  the 
insubordinate  Kami,  who  had  been  expelled  from  heaven  for  his  destructive 
violence.  His  descendant  in  the  sixth  generation,  the  Great-Name  Possessor, 
now  held  supreme  sway  over  the  islands,  in  conjunction  with  a  number  of  his 
own  relations,  his  seat  of  power  being  in  the  province  of  Izumo.  At  this  juncture 
the  goddess  of  the  Sun  decided  that  a  sovereign  should  be  sent  down  to  govern 
the  land  of  many  islands,  and  she  chose  for  this  purpose  the  son  of  the  eldest  * 
of  the  five  Kami  born  from  her  necklace  during  the  procreation  competition 
with  Susanoo. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  reduce  the  country 
to  order,  observation  having  shown  it  to  be  in  a  state  of  tumult.  For  that 
purpose  the  second  of  the  five  necklace  Kami  —  considered  "the  most  heroic" 
of  all  the  beings  on  the  "plain  of  high  heaven"  —  was  despatched.  But  he 
"curried  favour"  with  the  Great-Name  Possessor  and  took  up  his  abode  in 
Japan.  At  the  end  of  three  years,^  seeing  that  he  had  not  returned,  it  was 
decided  by  the  Kami  in  council  to  send  another  envoy,  the  Heavenly  Young 
Prince.  But  he  proved  even  more  disloyal,  for  he  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Great-Name  Possessor,  famous  for  her  beauty,'  and  planning  to  succeed  hia 
father-in-law  as  sovereign  of  the  land,  remained  in  Izumo  for  eight  years.  A 
third  conclave  of  the  Kami  was  now  convened  by  the  Sun  goddess  and  her 
coadjutor,  the  Great-Producing  Kami,^  and  they  decided  to  despatch  a  pheasant 
to  make  observations. 

This  Kami  married  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  two  Great-Producing  Kami  who  belonged 
to  the  original  trinity,  and  who  co-operates  with  the  Sun  goddess  throughout.] 
This  is  the  first  mention  of  a  measure  of  time  in  the  Records.] 
['  She  was  called  Princess  Undershining,  because  her  beauty  shone  through  her  raiment.] 
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the  bird  fl«w  down  and  tit  on  >a  isfoA^  tree>'  at  tHe  gi^:of  :ter  HeareBlsr 
Young  Prince '8  dwdUng,  wbereupon  the  prince^  at  the  iDstigitliion  of  a  female 
spy,  taking  a' bow  given  to  him  originally  by  the  Great-Producing  Kami,  shot 
a  shaft  which  pierced  the  bird's  bosom,  and,  n  aching  l&e  Milky  Way  where 
sat  the  Sun  goddess  and  the  Great-Producing  Kami,  was  recognized  by  the 
latter,  who  threw  it  hack  to  earth,  derrefing  that  it  should  strike  the  prince 
were  he  guilty  of  treason,  ftnd  Irnvo  him  unharmed  if  the  blood  on  the  arrow 
was  that  of  the  earthly  Kanti  whom  he  had  been  sent  to  queii  The  shaft 
struck  the  prince  and  killed  him.  .  •     ,  ^  / 

At  this  point  the  course  of  tho  history  is  iulerrui)ted  by  an  unintelligibliB 
description  of  the  resulting  obsequied  —  hdd  m  heaven  according  to  the  Chntri- 
kks,  on  earth  according  to  the  ii«oonfo^ '  Wild  geese,  faeroms,  kmgfinHflrs^  'spaj^ 
mrst  and  pheasants  were  the  principal- offiolators;  the  mourning  rites, -whioh 
included  singing,  and  dancing,^  continued  for  eight  days  and  eight  nights,  and 
the  proceedmgB  were  rudely  interrupted  by  the  prince^  brother4nrilaw,  who, 
coming  to  condole  and  being  mistaken  for  the  deceased,  is  so  enraged  by  the 
error  that  he  draws  his  sword,  cuts  down  the  mortuary  house,  and  kicks  away 
the  pieces.  «  ■ 

These  two  failures  did  not  deter,  the  Great-Producing  Kami  and  the  Sun 
goddess.  They  again  took  counsel  with  the  other  beings  on  the  "plain  of  high 
heaven,"  and  it  was  decided  to  have  recourse  to  the  Kami  born  from  the  blood 
that'droppcd  froiod  Isana^  's  swoi^d  when  he  slew  the  Kami  ol  "fire. '  To  one  of 
these — ^.ihe  Kami  of  courage — the  mission  of  subduing  the  land  of  many  is- 
lands was  entrusted,  and  associated  with  him  In  the  Work  was  the  Keam  of 
boats,,  a  son  of  Izanagi  and  Izanami.  The  two  descended  to  Isumo.  They 
carried  swords  ten  hand-breadths  long,  and  having  planted  these  upside  down, 
thoy  seated  themselves  on  the  points  and  delivered  their  message  to  the  Great- 
Name  Possos«or,  re(iuiring  him  to  declare  whether  or  not  he  would  abdicate  in 
favour  of  the  newly  named  sovereign.  • 

The  Great-Name  Possessor  r(>plied  that  he  must  consult  his  son,  who  Urta 
absent  on  a  li anting  expedition.  Accordingly,  the  Kami  of  boats  went  to  seek 
him,  and,  on  being  conducted  into  his  father  's  presence,  the  latter  declared  his 
willingness  to  surrender,  sealing  the  d^aration  by  stueide.  *  '  There  remained, 
then,  only  the  second  son  6f  the  €hreat»Name  Pbsdessor  td  be  consulted.  He 
did  not  submit  so  easily.  '  'Helylng  on  his  great  flittength,  he  challenged  the  Kami 
of  courage  to  a  trial  of 'hand  grasping.  But  when' he  touched  the  Kami 's  hand 
it  turned  first  into  an  icicle  and  then  into  a  sword-blade,  whereas  his  own  hand, 
when  seized  hy  the  Kami,  was  crushed  and  thrown  aside  like  a  young  reed.  He 
fled  away  in  terror,  and  was  pursued  by  the  Kami  as  far  a«  tho  distant  prov- 
ince of  Shinano,  when  he  saved  his  life  by  making  formal  suh mission  and  prom- 
ising not  to  contravene  the  decision  of  his  father  and  elder  brother.      '  •     •  * 

Then  the  Great-Name  Possessor,  having  'Most  his  sons,  on  whom  he  relied," 
agreed  td  abdicate^  provided  that  a  shrine  Were  built  iu  niemoiy  of  fahn,  "haV- 
ing  its  pillars  miade  stout  on  the  n^thebrmost'rock-bbttom,  and  its  cross-beams 

ranted  to  the  ^plaiv  6f  hi^  heav^.^"^  He  handed-over  the' br<kUl-bladed 

•■  •     ' ' .  •  '  '  -  *♦ 

It  has  been  conjectured,  with  much  probability,  that  this  singing;  and  dancing  was  a 
ceremony  in  imitation  of  the  rites  performed  to  entice  the  Sun  goddess  from  her  cave.  I'he 
motive  was  to  resuscitate  the  dead.] 

(*  He  stepped  on  the  aide  of  his  boat  so  aa  to  upeet  it,  and  with  hands  oroaeed.bdyiid  bis 
back  sank  into  the  sea.]  .       i  \ 

P  This  hyperbolical  language  illustrates  the  tone  of  the  Records  and  the  Chronicleif.  Applied 
to  the  comparatively  humble  buildings  that  served  for  residences  in  ancient  Japan,  the 
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s|>ear  vHoh  hid  assisl^d  him  to  piadfy>tlieland,  aiid  deelarmg  th&le  if  be  tiftbred 
resistance,  all  the  earthly  Kami,  too,  would  eertainly  reasti  he  f'hid  In  the  eitshl^ 

road-windings." 

Thus,  already  in  the  oip!;hth  century  when  tlie  Records  and  the  Chronicles 
were  compiled,  suicide  after  defeat  in  battle  had  become  a  recognized  practice. 
The  submission  and  self-mtiicted  death  of  the  Great-Name  Fo.s.ses.sor  did  not, 
however,  save  his  follow  eis.  All  the  rebellious  Kami  were  put  to  tlie  sword  by 
the  euvuys  from  tiie  '  piaiu  of  high  heaven.  '  This  chapter  of  the  uiinaia  e^ds 
with  an  account  of  the  shrine  erected  in  memory  Of  the  Great-Name  IV^sseseor. 
St  waa  i)lais6d.«mdeir  [the  oaare  of  a*  graosdeon  of  the  £ami  bom  to  laanagl  and 
•laaiitou,  who  is  repreaented  tA  dieolaring  thftt  he  "  would  4Son1inue  driUing  0re 
^r  the  Kami's  kitchen  until  the  soot  hung  down  eight  hand-bieadths  from  the 
roof  of  the  shrine:of  the  Great-Broducing  Kami  and  until  the  earth  below  was 
baked  to  its  nethermost  rocks;  and  that  with  the  fire  thus  drilled  he  would 
cook  for  him  the  fish  brought  in  by  the  fishermen,  and  present  them  to  hinot  in 
Jbiaskets  woven  of  split.bamboos  which  would  bend  beneath  their  weight.'^ 

THE  DESCENT  UPON  T8UKUSHI  '1 
:  ,     ...  ■  •■  •■■,.•'.'■'1  •'■1  .  '       '      ■.  '..  ,   ...  •'• 

.  It  had  j)een  oiigmaUymtended  that  the  4omipion  of  Japan  should  he,gir^ 
to  the  ^nior  of  the  five  Katni  pom  of  the  five-bundred-jewel  string  of  Ijhe.Sun 
jgoddess.  But  duriug  the  inti^al  devoted  to  bringing  the  land  to  a  state  of 
submission,  this  Kami's  spouse,  the  Prineesg  of  the  Myriad  Looms  of  the 
Luxuriant  Dragon-fly  Island,^  had  borne  a  son,  Ilikoho  no  Ninigi,  (Rice-Kars 
of  Euddy  Plenty),  and  this  boy  having  now  gro^vn  to  man 's  estate,  it  was  decid- 
ed to  send  him  as  ruler  of  Japan.  A  number  of  Kami  were  attached  to  him  as 
guards  and  a.ssistants,  among  them  being  the  Kami  oi  "  thought  combinatipn/' 
who  conceived  the  plan  for  enticing  the. Sun  goddess  from  her  cave  .and  who 
occupied  the  position  of  chief  councillor  .in  the-  conclave  of  high  heaven;  the 
feifule  Kifom  who  danced  before  the  cave;  the :  female  ^^^arni  who  fprg^ed  the 
mirror,  and/ in  shprt,  all  the  Kami  who  assisted  in  restoring  light  to  the  world. 
There  were  also  entrusted  to  the  new  sovereign  the  curvedrjewel  chaplet  of  the 
Sun  goddess,  the  mirror  that  had  helped  to  entice  her,  and  the  sword  (herb- 
queller)  which  Susanoo  had  taken  from  the.  body  nf  the  eight-headed  serpent 
These  three  objects  thenceforth  became  the  tiireo  sacred  things  of  Japan. 
Strict  injunction  was  given  that  the  mirror  was  to  be  regarded  and  reverenced 
exactly  as  though  it  was  tiie  spirit  of  the  Sun  goddess,  and  it  was  ordered  that 
the  Kami  of  *' thought  combination"  should  adnainister  the. affairs  of  the  ifew 
kingdom.  The  fact  is  also  to  .he; noted  that  among  the  ,i^[Jam^, attached  to 
l^kohQ.no.Kinigi's  perflon«,fivft-^thrce.n^  fuidtwo  fen^le-ritfe  deejgnated 
by  the  Records  as  ance;stors  and  ancestresses  pf  as  many  hereditary  corporations, 
a  distinctive  feature  of  the  early  Japan 's  polity.  As  to  the  manner  of  Hikoho 
no  Ninigi 's  jourpey  to  Japan,..^he  Chronicles  say  that  the  Great-Producing 
Kttmi  threw  the  coverlet  of  his  couch  over  him  and  caused  him  to  cleave  his 
way  downwards  through  the  clouds;  but  the  Uecords  allege  that  he  dpscend^d 
"shut  up  in  the  floating  bridge  of  heaven." 

The  point  has  some  intere.st  as  furnishing  a  traditional  trace  of  the  nature 
of  this  so-called  invasion  of  Japan,  and  as  helping  to  confirm  the  theory  that 

description  m  the  text  is  curiously  exaggerated.  The  phrase  here  quote(i  finds  frequent 
reproduction  in  the  Shinto  rituals  ] 

[t  "  Dn^goo-fly. Inland"  was  a  name  aaci69tly, given  to  Japan  on  accowt  of  the  country's 

shape.]       ,        .,.....=       :.  s  :    •.      ;  ij.  .  ■■  .  j  .• 
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the  "floating  bridge  of  heaven,"  from  which  Izanagi  thrust  his  spear  down- 
wards into  the  brine  of  chaos,  was  nothing  more  than  a  bbat.  It  will  natural- 
ly be  supposed  that  aa  Hikuiiu  nu  iSimgi  b  migration  to  Japan  was  in  the  sequel 
of  a  long  campaign  having  its  main  field  in  the  province  of  Izumo,  his  immediate 
destination  would  have  been  that  province,  where  a  throne  was  waiting  to  be 
occupied  by  him,  and  where  he  knew  that  a  rich  region  existed.  But  the 
Bteonis  and  the  Chronicles  agree  in  stating  tiiat  he  descended  on  Kirishima- 
yama '  in  Tsukushi,  which  is  the  ancient  name  of  the  island  of  Kyilsha.  This 
is^e  of  the  first  eight  islands  begotten  by  Izanagi  and  Izanami.  Hence  the 
alternative  n&me  for  Japan,  "Land  of  the  Eight  Great  Islands. " 

It  was,  moreover,  to  a  nver  of  Tsukushi  that  Izanac;i  repaired  to  cleanse 
himself  from  the  pollution  of  hades.  But  between  Kyiisim  ('r!>ukushi)  and 
humo  the  interval  is  uiimense,  and  it  is  accentuated  by  observing  tliat  the 
mountain  Kiri^ima,  specially  mentioned  in  tiie  story,  raises  its  tmn  peaks  at 
the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Kagdshima  in  the  ertieme  scratb  of  Kyushfl.  There  is 
very  great  diffioullgr  in  conceiving  that  an  army  whose  ultimate  destinatioiL  was 
Inuno  fiihould  have  deliberately  embarked  on  the  shore  of  Kagnsbima.  The 
landing  of  Kinigi  —  his  full  name  need  not  be  repeated  —  was  made  with  all 
precautions,  the  van  of  his  army  (kume)  being  commanded  by  the  ancestor  of 
the  men  who  thenceforth  held  the  highest  military  rank  {otomo)  through  manj 
centuries,  and  the  arms  carried  hpino;  bows,  arrows,  and  swords.^ 

All  the  annals  agree  in  suggesting  that  the  newcomers  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  locaUty,  but  whereas  one  account  makes  JNinigi  consult  and  obtain  periais- 
sion  from  an  inhabitant  of  tiie  place,  another  represents  him  as  expressing  satis* 
faction  that  the  region  lay  opposite  to  Kara  (Korea)  and  received  the  beams -of 
the  rising  and  the  setting  sun,  qualificationB  whieh  it  is;  not -easy  to  associate 
vith  any  part  of  southern  KyOshfl* 

At  all  events  he  built  for  himself  a  palace  In  aocordahee  with  the  orthodox 
formula —  its  pillars  made  st<:)nt  on  the  nethermost  rodc-bottom  and  ita  cross^ 
beams  made  high  to  the  plain  of  heaven  —  and  apparently  abandoned  all  idea 
of  proceediner  to  Tzumo.  Presently  he  encountered  a  beautiful  girl.  She  gave 
her  name  as  Brilliant  Blossom,  and  described  herself  as  the  daughter  of  the  Kami 
of  mountains  —  one  of  the  thirty-five  beings  begotten  by  Izanagi  and  Izanami  — 
who  would  seem  to  have  been  then  living  in  Tsukushi,  and  who  gladly  consented 
to  give  Brilliant  Blossom.  He  sent  with  her  a  plentiful  dower  —  many  "ta- 
Ues''  *  of  merdumdise—  but  he  maoA  also  her  dd^  dster,  £nduzingt«»-RoGk, 
a  maiden  so  ill  fayOured  that  Ninigi  dismissed  her  with  disgust,  thus  provdkiic 
the  curse  of  the  Kami  of  monntains*  who  declared-  that  had  his  elder  daughter 
been  weltiomedy  the  lives  of  the  heavenly  sovereigns  *  would  have  been  as  long 
asber  name  suggested,  but  that  since  she  had  been  treated  with  contumely,  theit 
span  of  existence  would  be  comparativelj''  short.  Presently  Brilliant  Blossom 
became  enceinte.  Her  lord,  however,  thinkinp;  that  sufficient  time  had  not 
elapsed  for  such  a  result,  suspected  her  of  infidelity  with  one  of  the  earthly 
Kamif  '  whereupon  she  challenged  the  ordeal  of  iire,  and  building  a  parturition 

p  Takachiho-dake  is  often  spoken  of  as  tlie  mountain  thus  celebrated,  but  Takachflio  ia 
only  the  eastern,  and  lower,  of  the  two  peaks  of  Kirishima-yama  l  ' 

[*  The  awwcda  are  said  to  have  been ' '  mallat-hcaded, ' '  but  t|ie  terni)  still  aiwalU  expiaiiatjonj 

p  This  expression  has  reference  to  the  fact  that  ofTering^  at  ivligioiu  ceremontftls  were  al- 
ways  heaped  on  low  tables  for  laying  before  the  shrine.]  '■  "      *       '•  ■> 

[*  The  expranioii  "heav^dy  «>v«n^"  is  hero  applied  for  the  first  time  to'the  fiutpefors 
ofliipan.] 

{*  The  term  "  eartiiiy  '  was  applied  to  Kami  born  on  earth,  '  heavenly ' '  Kami  being  those 
boRk  in  heaven.] 
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hut,  passed  in,  plastered  up  the  entrance,  and  set  fire  to  the  building.  She  was 
delivered  of  three  children  witiiout  mishap,  and  their  names  were  Hosuseri 
(Fire-climax),  Hohodemi  (Fire-shine),  and  Hoori  (Fire-subside). 

THE  CASTLE  OF  THE  SEA  DRAGON 

At  this  stage  the  annals  digress  to  relate  an  episode  whteh  has  only  collateral 
interest.   Hoeuseri  and  Hohodemi  made  fishing  and  hunting,  respectiyely, 

their  avocations.  But  Hohodemi  conceived  a  fancy  to  exchange  pursuits,  &.A 
importuned  Hosuseri  to  agree.  When,  however,  the  former  tried  his  luck  at 
angling,  he  not  only  failed  to  catch  anything  but  also  losst  thr  liook  which  his 
brother  had  lent  him.  This  became  the  cause  of  a  quarrel.  Ilususeri  taunted 
Hohodenu  on  the  foolishness  of  the  original  exciiange  and  demanded  the  restora- 
tion of  his  hook,  nor  would  he  be  placated  though  Hohodemi  forged  his  sabre  in- 
to five  hundred  hoolka  and  then  into  a  thousand.  Wandering  disconsolate,^ 
by  the  seashore,  Hohodemi  met  the  Kami  of  salt,  who,  advising  him  to  codp 
suit  the  daughter  of  the  ocean  Kami,^  sent  him  to  sea  in  a  "stout  little  boat«" 

After  drifting  for  a  time,  he  found  himself  at  a  palace  beside  which  grew  a 
many-branched  cassia  tree  overhanging  a  well*  He  climbed  into  the  tree  and 
waited.  Presently  the  handmaidens  of  Princess  Rich  Gem,  daughter  of  the 
ocean  Kami,  came  to  draw  water,  and  seeing  a  shadow  in  the  well,  they  detected 
Hohodemi  in  the  cassia  tree.  At  his  request  they  gave  him  water  in  a  jewelled 
vessel,  but  instead  of  drinking,  he  dropped  into  the  vessel  a  gem  from  his  own 
necklace,  and  the  handmaidens,  unable  to  detach  the  gem,  carried  the  vessel 
to  thi»r  nnstrass.  Then  the  piincess  went  to  look  and,  seeing  a  beautiful 
youth  ia  the  cassia  tree,  ''exdhanged  glances"  with  him.  The  ocean  Kami 
quickly  recognized  Hohodemi;  led  him  in;  seated  him  on  a  pile  of  many  laym 
of  sealskins  *  overlaid  by  many  layers  of  silk  nigs;  made  a  banquet  for  him,  and 
gave  him  for  wife  Princess  Rich  Gem. 

Three  years  passed  tranquilly  without  the  In  id.  c^room  ofTering  any  explana- 
tion of  his  presence.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  tlioughts  of  the  past  visited 
him  and  he  ''sighed."  Princess  Rich  Oem  took  note  of  this  despondency  and 
reported  it  to  her  father,  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  inquired  the  cause  of 
iiohodeim's  coming.  Thereafter  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  great  and  small, 
were  summoned,  and  being  questioned  about  the  lost  hook,  declared  that  the 
tot  *  had  recently  complained  of  sometiiing  sticking  in  its  throat  and  prevent- 
ing it  from  eating.  So  the  lost  hook  was  recovered,  and  the  ocean  Kand  in- 
structed Hohodemi,  when  returning  it  to  his  brother,  to  warn  the  latter  that  it 
was  a  useless  hook  which  would  not  serve  its  purpose,  but  would  rather  lead 
its  possessor  to  ruin.  He  further  instructed  him  to  follow  a  method  of  rioe 
culture  the  converse  of  that  adopted  hy  his  brother,  since  he,  tlie  ocean  Kamiy 
would  rule  the  waters  so  fis  to  favour  Hohodemi 's  labours,  and  he  gave  him  two 
jewels  having  the  property  of  making  the  tide  ebb  and  flow,  respectively. 
These  jewels  were  to  be  used  against  Hosuseri,  if  necessary. 

Finally  tlie  Kami  ui  the  ocean  instructed  a  crocodile  to  cany  Hohodemi  to  ' 
his  home.  This  was  accomplished,  and  m.  token  of  his  safe  arrival,  Hohodemi 
placed  Us  stiletto  on  the  crocodile's  neck  for  conveyance  to  the  ocean  Kami.  ^ 

Weeping  and  liun^ting  "  are  the  words  in  the  Aeeorcb.]  , 

(*One  of  the  Kami  begt  tt.  n  by  Izanagi  and  Izaiiami  ] 
Chamberlain  translates  thui  "sea-ass^'  skins,"  and  conjectures  that  aea-Uons  or  seals  > 
may  be  taeSat*] 

|«  PagnM  nM|;ar.]  t 
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The  programme  prescribed  by  the  latter  waa  now  faithfully  pursued,  so  that 
Hofiuseri  grew  constantly  poorer^  and  finally  organized  a  fierce  attack  upon  his 
jpuagisr  brother,  who,  uaog  tbe^tide-flowiBg  jewels  overwhelmed  his  aasaUanta 
until  they  begged  for  meroy,  whereui>on  the  power  of  the  tide-ebbing  jewel  was 
invoked  to  eave  them.  The  result  was  that  Hosuseri,  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
hisdeBoendaatsfor  all  time,  promised  to  guard  and  respectfully  serve  his  brother 
by  day  and  by  niglit.  In  this  episode  the  hayabito  had  their  origin.  They 
were  p;i1:ipe  guards,  who  to  tboir  military  functions  added  the  duty  of  occasioDrt 
ally  performing  a  dance  which  represented  the  struggles  of  their  ancestor^ 
HoBUseri,  when  he  was  in  danger  of  drowning.  « 

r 

BIRTH  OF  THE  EAIFEROR  JIMMU 

After  the  composition,  of  the  quaizd  described  abplre,^  Piinoess  lUeb  Gem 
amved  from  the  castle  of  the  ocean  Kam,  and  built  a  parturition  hat  on  the 
seashore,  she  being  about  to  bring  forth  a  child.  £efore  the  thatch  of  cormorants' 
feathers  could  be  completed,  the  pains  of  labour  overtook  her,  and  she  entered 

the  hut,  conjuring  her  husband  not  to  spy  upon  her  privacy,  vsince,  in  order  to 
be  safely  delivered,  she  must  assume  a  shape  appropriate  to  her  "iiative  land. 
He,  however,  suffered  his  curiosity  to  overcome  him,  and  pet  ping  in,  saw  her  in 
the  form  of  an  eight-fathom  crocodile.  It  resulted  that  h;i\'ini!;  ))een  thus  put 
to  shame,  she  left  her  child  and  returned  to  the  ocean  Katni  ^  palace,  declaring 
that  there  should  be  no  longer  any  free  passage  between  the  dominions  of  the 
ocean  Kami  and  the  world  of  men.  "  Nevertheless  afterwards,  although  angry 
at  her  husband's  having  wished  to  peep,  she  could  not  reetrsin  her  loving  heart," 
snd  she  sent  her  younger  sister.  Good  Jewels  to  nurse  the  baby  and  to  be  the 
bearer  of  a  farewell  song  to  Hohodemi. 

The  Records  state  that  the  latter  lived  to  the  age  of  680  years  and  that  his 
mausoleum  was  built  to  the  west  of  Mount  Takachiho,  on  wliich  his  palace 
stood.  Thus  for  the  first  tune  the  duration  of  a  life  is  stated  in  the  ant!(]ue 
annals  of  Japan.  His  son,  called  P\iki-ayezu  (Unfiuibiic(i  Thatch),  in  memory 
of  the  strange  incident  attendmi;  his  l)irth,  married  Princess  Good  Jewel,  his 
own  aunt,  and  by  her  had  four  soixa.  The  first  was  named  itsuae  (i'  ive  lieaches) 
and  the  youngest,  Iware  (a  village  in  Yamato  province).  This  lattcff  ultimate- 
ly became  Emperor  of  Japan,  and  is  known  in  history  as  Jimmu  (Divine  Valour), 
a  postiiumous  name  i^ven  to  him  many  centuries  after  bis  death.^  IPtom  the 
time  of  this  sovereign  dates  and  events  are  recorded  with  full  semblance  pf 
aocunu^  in  the  Chronicles,  but  the  compilers  of  the  iteeord»4o  not  attempt>^ 
give  more  than  a  bald  statement  of  the  number  of  years  each  soy$r<Q%(^  uved 
or  reigned.  ^' 

THE  EXPEDITION  TO  YAMATO  ' 

Accordmg  to  the  Chronicles,  the  four  sons  of  ^^-ayesu  engaged  in  a  cele^ 
brated  expedition  from  Tsukushi  (Kyushu)  t»  Yamato,  but  one  alone,  the  youn^ 
est,  survived.  AccorduHC  to  the  Records,  two  on^r  took  part  in  the  eicpedition, 
the  oth^  two  havbg  died  bef<«e  it  set  out.  The  former  vereion  seems  more 
consistent  with  the  facts,  and  with  the.xnamier  of- the  two  princes'  deaths,  as 
described  in  tlie  Btcordg.   Loc^ii:ig  from  the  east  coast  of  the  island  of  Kyushu, 

[1  Posthumous  names  for  the  earthly  Mil^ados  were  invented  in  the  leikn  of  K,wa«^u 
(a.i>.  782-805),  i.e.,  after  the  date  of  the  compilation  of  the  Records  and  the  CkronieUs.  But 
tb^  are  in  universal  use  by  the  Japanew,  though  to  apeak  of  a  Uvuig  sovereign  by  his  poethiH 
mows  name  is  a  meaufeet  Miomaly-l 
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the  province  of  Yamato  lies  to  the  northeast,  at  a  distance  of  about  350  miies, 
and  forms  the  centre  of  the  Kii  promontory.  From  what  has  preceded,  a  reader 
of  Japanese  history  is  prepared  to  find  that  the  objeotlve  of  tiie  expeditloii  was 
laifmoy  nbt  Yamato,  since  it  iras  io  prepare  for  the  occupation  of  the  fonncar 
province  that  the  Sun  goddess  and  her  coadjutors- expended  so  much  energy. 
No  explanation  whatever  of  this  discrepancy  is  offered,  hut  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  Yamato  was  regarded  as  a  halfway  house  to  Izumo,  seeing  that  they  lie  on 
opposite  coasts  of  Japan  and  are  two  hundred  miles  distant. 

The  Chronicles  assign  the  genesis  of  the  enterprise  to  Prince  I  ware,  whom 
tliey  throughout  call  Hohodemi,  and  into  whose  mouth  they  put  an  exhorta- 
tion—  obviously  based  on  a  Chinese  model  —  speaking  uf  a  land  in  the  east 
encircled  by  blue  mountains  and  well  situated,  as  the  centre  of  administrative 
authority.  To  reach  Yamato  by  sea  from  Kyushu  two  routes  offer;  one,  the 
more  direct,  is  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  straight  to  the  south  coast  of  the  Kii  prom- 
ontory; the  other  is  by  the  Inland  Sea  to  the  northwestern  coast  of  the  same 
promontory.  The  latter  was  chosen,  doubtless  because  nautidbl  knowliedg^ 
and  seagoing  vessels  were  alike  wanting. 

It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  speak  with  confidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
ships  possessed  by  the  Japanese  in  early  times.  The  first  mention  of  ships 
occurs  in  the  story  of  Susanoo's  arrival  in  Japan.  He  is  said  to  have  carried 
with  hiiii  quantities  of  tree  seeds  which  he  planted  in  the  Eight  Island  Country, 
the  cryptonieria  and  the  camphor  being  intended  to  serve  as  "floating  riches," 
namely  ships.  This  would  suggest,  as  is  indeed  commonly  believed,  that  the 
btets  of  that  era  Were  Bimply  hollow  trunks  of  trees. 

Five  centuries  later,  however,  without  any  intervening  reference,  we  find  .the 
Emperor  Sujin  urging  the  construction  of  ships  as  of  cardinal  importance  for 
purposes  of  coastwise  transport  —  advice  which  is  hariUy  consistent  with  the 
idea  of  log  boats.  Again,  in  A.D.  274,  the  people  of  Izu  are  recorded  as  having 
built  and  sent  to  the  Court  a  vessel  one  hundred  feet  long;  and,  twenty-six  years 
later,  this  ship  having  become  old  and  unserviceable,  was  used  as  fuel  for  manu- 
facturing salt,  five  hundred  bags  of  which  were  distributed  among  the  provinces 
with  directions  to  constnict  as  many  ships. 

There  is  no  mention  in  either  the  Chronicles  or  the  Records  of  any  marked 
change  in  the  matter  of  marine  architecture  during  all  thcse-years.  The  natore 
6f  the  Kyfishtl  expeditionary  ships  must  therefore  remam  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
but  that  they  were  propelled  by  oars,  not  Bails,  seems  pretty  certaiii.  Bettiiis 
out  from  some  point  in  KyQdiQ— probably  the  present  Kagoshima  Bay  —  the 
^Dedition  made  its  way  up  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  and  reaching  the  fiuBgo 
Channel,  where  the  tide  is  very  rapid,  obtained  the  services  of  a  fisherman  as 
pilot.    Thence  the  fleet  pushed  on  to  Usa  in  the  province  of  Biizon,  at  the  north 
of  Kyushu,  when  two  local  chieftains  built  for  the  entertainment  and  residence 
of  the  princes  and  their  followers  a  "(wm  pillared  palace"  —  probably  a  tent. 
The  next  place  of  call  was  Ota  (or  Okada)  in  Chikuzen,  where  tiiey  passed  a, 
year  before  turning  easlTward  into  the  Inland  Sea,  and  pushing  on  to  one  of  the 
many  ishinds  off  the  coast;of  Aki,  they  spent  seven  years  before  proceeding  to 
another  island  (Tidtashima)  hi  I^bi,  as  the  present  three  provinces' of  BiiisOy 
BitchQ,  and  Biseii  were  then  called.   There  they  delayed  for  weight  years  the 
Chronicles  say  three —  in  order  to  wpak  the  oan  of  their  vcsmIs  aind  to  pro- 
cure  provisions. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  fighting  or  any  atfompt  to  effect  a  lodg- 
ment on  the  mainland.  But  the  expedition  was  now  approaching  the  narrow 
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westerly  entrance  to  the  present  Osaka  Bay,  where  an  army  might  be  encount- 
ered at  any  moment.  The  boats  therefore  sailed  in  Ime  ahead,  "the  prow  of 
each  ship  touching  the  stern  of  the  other."  Off  the  mouth  of  the  river,  now 
known  as  the  Yodo,  they  encountered  such  a  high  sea  that  they  called  the  place 
Nanii-hana  (Wave  Flowers),  a  numt'  subsequently  abbreviated  to  Naniwa. 
Pushing  on,  the  expeditionary  force  finally  landed  at  a  place  —  not  now  identifi- 
ible — in  the  provinee  of  Kawachi,  which  bounds  Yamato  on  the  west. 

The  whole  voyage  had  occupied  four  years  according  to  the  Chr&mdes, 
sixteen  according  to  the  Records.  At  Kusaka  they  fought  their  first  battle 
against  the  army  of  Prince  Nagasune  and  were  repulsed,  Prince  Itsuse  being 
wounded  by  an  arrow  wliich  struck  his  elbow.  It  was  therefore  decided  to 
change  the  direction  of  advance,  so  that  instead  of  moving  eastward  in  the  face 
of  the  sun,  a  procedure  unpleasing  to  the  goddess  of  that  orb,  they  should  move 
westward  with  the  sun  behind  them.  This  involved  re-em])arking  and  sailing 
southward  round  the  Kii  promontory  so  as  to  land  on  its  eastern  coast,  hut  the 
dangerous  operation  of  putting  an  army  on  board  ship  in  the  presence  of  a  victori- 
ous enemy  was  succesaf ully  achieved  by  the  aid  of  skilfully  used  shields. 

On  the  voyage  round  Kii,  where  stormy  seas  are  frequent,  the  fleet  encount- 
ered a  heavy  gale  and  the  boats  containing  two  of  the  princes  were  lost.^  Princ 
Itsuse  had  already  died  of  his  wound,  so  of  the  four  brothers  there  noA\  romaiHcd 
only  the  youngest,  Prince  I  ware.  It  is  recorded  that,  at  the  age  of  fiftom,  he 
had  been  made  heir  to  the  throne,  the  principle  of  primogeniture  not  bc'Og  then 
recognized,  nnd  thus  the  doaths  of  his  brothers  did  not  affect  tliat  question. 
Landing  ultimately  at  Kumano  on  the  southeast  of  Kii,  the  expeditionary  force 
was  stricken  by  a  pestilence,  the  prince  himself  not  escaping.  But  at  the  be- 
hest of  the  Sun  goddess,  the  Kami  of  thunder  caused  a  sword  of  special  virtue 
to  come  mirBcnkmsly  into  the  possession  d  an  inhabitant  of  Kii,  who  carried 
it  to  the  prince,  and  at  once  the  sickness  was  stayed.  When,  however,  the 
army  attempted  to  advance  into  the  interior,  no  ioads  wm  found  and  precipi- 
tous mountains  barred  the  progress.  In  this  dilemma  the  Sun  goddess  sent  down 
the  three-legged  crow  of  the  Sun  *  to  act  as  guide. 

Thus  indiscriminately  are  the  miraculous  and  the  commonplace  intermixed. 
Following  this  bird,  the  invading  force  pushed  nn  into  Yamato,  receiving  the 
aJle^ance  of  a  body  of  men  who  fished  with  cormorants  in  the  Yoshino  River 
and  who  doubtless  supplied  the  army  with  food,  and  the  allegiance  of  fabulous 
behigs  with  tails,  who  came  out  of  wells  or  through  cliffs.  It  is  related  that  the 
iliTaders  forced  the  elder  of  two  brothers  into  a  gyn  which  he  had  prepared  for 
tbeir  destnietion;  and  that  on  ascending  a  hill  to  reconnoitre,  Prince  Iware  ob» 
aenred  an  army  of  women  and  a  force  of  eighty  "earth-hiders  (Tsuchi-gumo) 
with  tails," 'by  which  latter  epithet  is  to  be  understood  bandits  or  raiders  who 
inhabited  caves. 

How  it  fared  with  the  amazons  the  annals  do  not  say,  V)ut  the  eighty  bandits 
were  invited  to  a  banquet  and  slaughtered  in  their  cups.  Still  the  expeditionary 
force  encountered  great  opposition,  the  roads  and  passes  being  occupied  by 
nuoierous  hostile  bands.  An  appeal  was  accordingly  made  for  divine  assistance 
by  organizing  a  public  festival  of  worship,  the  vessels  employed  —  eighty  platters 
»nd  as  many  jars  —  being  made  by  the  hands  of  the  prince  himself  with  clay 


P  tn  the  Chnmicles  the  two  princes  are  represented  as  having  deliberately  entered  the 
•Uirmy  sea,  angered  that  s-if  h  hardships  should  overtake  the  descendants  of  the  ocean  Kami.] 

PXhe  Yang-wu,  or  Sun-crow  (Japanese  Y^a-aaraau),  is  a  creature  of  purety  Chinese  myth, 
ftii  mpposed  to  be  red  in  Gobur,  to  have  three       and  to  inhabit  the  fiun.f 
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ootained  f JTom  Maunt  Kaga  in  Yamato.^  Seyeral  minor  amngements  f ollowed, 
imd  finally  swords  were  crossed  with  the  army  of  Nagasune,  who  had  inflicted 
a  defeat  on  the  invaders  on  the  occasion  of  their  first  landing  at  Kusaka,  when 
Prince  Itsuse  received  a  mortal  ivonnd,  A  fierce  i)attle  ensued.  Prince  Iware 
burned  to  avenge  his  l)rother's  death,  i)ut  repeated  attncks  upon  Naga^une's 
troops  proved  abortive  until  suddenly  a  golden-plumagt  d  kite  perched  on  the 
end  of  Prince  iware 's  bow,  and  its  eHulgence  dazzled  the  enemy  so  that  they 
could  not  fight  stoutly.' 

From  this  indd^t  the  place  where  the  battle  occurred  waa  called  TabiM- 
rnura^  a  name  now  corrupted  into  Tomi-no-mura.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  imsrtbing  like  a  decisive  viotoiy  was  gained  by  the  aid  of  tiiis  miraculous 
intervention.  Nagasune  sought  a  conference  with  Prince  Iware^  and  declared 
that  the  ruler  of  Yamato,  whom  he  served,  was  a  Kami  who  had  formerly  de- 
scended from  heaven.  He  offfTcd  in  proof  of  this  statement  an  arrow  and  a 
quiver  belonging  to  the  Kami,  But  Prince  Iware  demnnst rated  their  corre- 
spondence with  those  he  himself  carried.  Nagasune,  however,  declining  to  ab-. 
stain  from  resistance,  was  put  to  death  by  the  Kami  he  served,  who  then  made 
act  of  submission  to  Prince  Iware. 

The  interest  of  this  last  incident  lies  in  the  indication  it  seems  to  aff<^  that 
a  race  identical  with  the  invaders  had  already  settled  in  Yamato.  Prince 
Iwa/e  now  caused  a  palace  to  be  built  on  the  plain  of  Kashiwa-bara  (called 
Kaahiivara  by  some  historians),  to  the  southwest  of  Mount  Unebi,  and  in  it  as- 
sumed tho  imperial  dignity,  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  year  660 
B.C.  It  is  scarcely  necesFar^'  to  say  that  this  date  must  be  received  witfi  all 
reser%'e,  and  tV.at  the  epithet  "palace"  is  not  to  be  interpreted  in  the  European 
sense  of  the  teriK  The  Chronicles,  which  alone  attempt  to  fix  the  early  dates 
with  accuracy,  indicate  6()7  B.C.  as  the  year  of  the  expedition's  departure  from 
Kyushu,  and  a.ssign  to  Prince  Iware  an  age  of  forty-five  at  the  time.  He  was 
therefore  fifty-two  when  crowned  at  Kashiwa-bara,  and  as  the  same  authority 
makes  him  live  to  an  age  of  127,  it  might  be  supposed  that  much  would  be  told 
of  the  last  seventy-five  years  of  his  life. 

But  whereas  many  pages  are  devoted  to  the  story  of  his  adventures  before 
ascending  the  throne,  a  few  paragraphs  suffice  for  ail  that  is  subsequently  re* 
lated  of  him.  While  residing  in  Kyiisha  he  married  and  had  two  sons,  the  elder 
of  whom,  Tagishi-mimi,  accompanied  him  on  his  eastward  expedition.  In 
Yamato  he  married  again  and  iiad  three  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  The  bestowing  of  titles  and  rowards  naturally  occupied  much 
attention,  and  to  religious  observances  scarcely  less  importance  seems  to  have 
been  attached.  All  references  to  these  latter  show  that  the  oflSces  of  priest  and 
king  were  united  in  the  sovereign  of  these  days.  Thus  it  was  by  the  Emperor 
that  formulae  of  incantation  to  dissipate  evil  influences  were  dictated;  that 
sacrifices  were  performed  to  the  h^venly  Kami  so  as  to  develop  filial  piety; 
and  that  shrines  were  consecrated  for  worshiping  the  Imperial  ancestors.  Jinri- 
mu  was  buried  in  a  tumulus  {tnisasagi)  on  the  northeast  of  Mount  Unebi.  The 
site  is  officially  recognized  to  this  dav,  and  on  the  3rd  of  April  every  year 
it  is  visited  by  an  Imperial  envoy,  who  offers  products  of  mountain,  river, 
and  sea. 

[>  The  Ckromdes  state  tlmt  the  prince  made  aim  on  the  platters.  Afiu  is  eonfMtioned 
from  malted  millrf  and  is  virtually  the  same  as  the  n  df  extract  of  the  Oreidentd 

This  tradition  of  tho  golden  kite  is  cherished  in  J apan.   The ' '  Order  of  the  Goiden  Kite '  * 
is  the  most  coveted  uilitaty  dlatiiictioin.] 
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TRACES  OP  FORBION  INPLXmNCB 

What  traces  of  Chinese  or  foreign  infiuence  are  to  be  found  in  the  legends 
and  myths  set  down  above?  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  communication  existed 
between  Chum  and  Jaim  from  a  date  shortly  prior  to  the  Chrietiaii  era,  and 
we  natarally  expeet  to  find  that  since  China  was  at  that  time  the  author  of 
Aflifttie  dvilsiationt  she  contributed  materially  to  the  inteUectual  development 
of  her  island  neighbour.  Examining  the  cosmogonies  of  the  two  countries,  we 
tod  at  the  outset  a  striking  difference.  The  Chinese  did  not  conceive  any 
creator,  ineffable,  formless,  living  in  space;  whereas  the  Japanese  imagined  a 
great  central  Kiimi  and  two  producing  powers,  invisible  and  working  by  occult 
processes. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  marked  similarity  of  thought.  For,  as  on  the 
death  of  i'anku,  the  giant  toiler  of  Chinesu  myth  on  whom  devolved  the  task  uf 
chiselling  out  the  miiverse,  his  left  eye  was  transmuted  into  the  orb  of  day  and 
hn  rii^t  into  the  moon,  so  when  the  JafMnese  Kand  returned  from  his  visit  to 
the  underworldi  the  sun  emerged  from  the  washing  of  his  left  eye  and  the  moon 
from  the  washing  of  his  rights  Japanese  writers  have  sought  to  differentiate 
the  two  myths  by  pointing  out  that  the  sun  is  masculine  in  China  and  feminine 
m  Japan,  but  such  an  objection  is  inadequate  to  impair  the  close  resemblance. 

In  truth  "creation  from  frap:ments  of  a  fabulous  anthropomorphic  being 
is  common  to  Chaldeans,  Irofiuois,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Tinnehs,  Mangaians, 
and  Aryan  Indians,"  and  from  that  fact  a  connexion  between  ancient  Japan  and 
West  Asia  might  be  deduced  by  reference  to  the  beings  formed  out  of  the  parts 
of  the  fire  Kami's  body  when  Izanagi  put  him  to  the  sword.  On  the  other 
liand,  the  tale  of  whidi  the  birth  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  forms  a  part,  namely, 
the  visit  of  Isanagi  to  hades  in  search  of  Isaiiami^  is  an  obvious  reproduction  of  • 
the  Babylonian  myth  of  lehtar 's  joum^  to  the  underworld  in  search  of  Du  'usu, 
wiuch  formed  the  basis  of  the  Grecian  legend  of  Orpheus  and  Euiydioe.  More- 
over, laanami  's  objection  to  return,  on  the  ground  of  having  already  eaten  of  the 
food  of  the  underworld,  is  a  feature  of  many  ancient  mj'ths,  among  which  may 
bp  mentioned  the  Indian  story  of  Nachiketas,  where  the  name  Yama,  the  Indian 
goci  of  the  lower  world,  bears  an  obvious  reseml)lance  to  the  Japanese  yanii 
fhades) .  as  does,  indeed,  the  wliole  Indian  myth  of  Yami  and  Yama  to  that  of 
Izaua^i  and  Izananii. 

Is  it  not  also  more  than  a  mere  coincidence  that  as  all  the  Semitic  tribes 
worshipped  the  goddess  Isis,  so  the  Japanese  worshipped,  foE  aupiemfi  beii^ 
the  goddess  of  the  Sun?  Thus,  here  sgam  there  would  seem  to  have  been  swA. 
path  of  communication  other  than  that  md  China  between  Japan  and  the  yr&sL 
oi  Asia.  Further,  the  "river  of  heaven"  —  the  Milky  Way  —  which  so  often 
figures  in  Japanese  mythology',  is  prominent  in  Chinese  also,  Bxtd  i&  there  associat- 
ed with  the  Spinning  Darasf !,  just  as  in  t!ie  Japanese  legend  it  senses  the  Kami 
for  council-place  after  the  injury  done  by  Susanoo's  violence  to  the  Sun  goddess 
and  her  spinning  maidens.  It  has  been  remarked  [C'hamberlain]  that  the 
chop-stick  which  Susanoo  found  floating  down  a  river  in  Izumo,  and  the  sakS 
(rice-wine)  which  he  caueed  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  intoxicating  the 
d^t-headed  serpent,-  are  obviously  produets  of  Chinese  oivUiaalioe,  but  as  for 
tlw  rescue  of  the  maiden  frpni  the  serpent,  it  is  a  plain  replica  of  the  legend  of. 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  whidb,  if  it  came  through  China,  left  no  mark  in  transits 

Less  palpable,  but  still  sufficiently  striking,  is  the  resemblance  between  the- 
story  of  Atalanta's  golden  apples  and  the  casting  down  of  Isanagi 's  head-dress 
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and  comb  as  grapes  and  bamboo  sprouts  to  arrest  the  pursuit  of  the  "hag  of 
hades."  But  indood  this  throwinpr  of  bis  comb  behind  him  by  Izanagi  and  its 
conversion  into  a  thicket  are  common  incidents  of  ancient  folk-lore,  while  in  the 
context  of  this  Karjii's  ablutions  on  liis  return  from  hades,  it  may  be  noted  that 
Ovid  makes  Juno  undergo  lustration  after  a  visit  to  the  lower  re^ons  and 
that  Dante  is  washed  in  Lethe  when  he  passes  out  of  purgatory.  Nor  is  there 
any  greatstrefehof  imaginatioii  needed  to  (tetect  a  likenesB  between  the  feathered 
messenger  sent  from  the  Ark  and  the  three  envoys — the  last  a  bhrd — despatched 
from  the  "plain  of  high  heaven"  to  report  upon  the  condition  of  cBsturbed 
Japan.  This  comparison  is  partially  vitiated,  however,  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  tradition  of  a  dehige  in  Japanese  annals,  though  such  phenomena  are  like^ 
ly  to  occur  occasionally  in  all  lands  and  to  produce  a  great  impression  on  the 
national  imagination.  "Moreover,  whnt  is  specially  known  to  us  as  the  deluge 
has  been  claimed  as  an  ancient  Altaic  myth.  Yet  here  we  have  the  oldest  of 
.    the  undoubtedly  Altaic  nations  wnthout  any  legend  of  the  kind."  [Chamberlain.] 

It  appears,  further,  from  the  account  of  the  Great-Name  Possessor's  visit  to 
the  underworld,  that  one  Japanese  conception  of  hades  corresponded  exactly 
with  that  of  the  Chinese,  namely,  a  place  where  people  live  and  act  just  as  they 
do  on  earth.  But  the  religion  out  of  which  this  belief  grew  in  Chma  had  its 
orig^i  at  a  date  long  subsequent  to  the  supposed  age  of  the  Gods  in  Japan. 
The  peaches  with  which  laanagi  pelted  and  drove  back  the  thunder  Kami  sent 
by  Izanami  to  pursue  him  on  his  return  from  the  underworld  were  evidently 
suggested  by  the  fabulous  ff> mrtle,  Si  Wang-mu,  of  Chinese  legend,  who  possessed 
a  peach  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  conferred  immortality  and  repelled  the  demons 
of  disease.  So,  too,  the  tale  of  the  palace  of  the  ocean  Kami  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  with  its  castle  gate  and  cassia  tree  overhanging  a  well  which  serves  as  a 
•  mirror,  forms  a  page  of  Chinese  legendary  lore,  and,  in  a  slightly  altered  form, 
is  found  in  many  ancient  annals. 

The  sea  monster  mentioned  in  this  myth  H  written  with  a  Chmese  ideograph 
signif^ng  "crocodile/'  but  since  the  Japanese  cannot  have  had  any  knowledge 
of  crocodiles,  and  since  the  monster  is  Usually  represented  pictorial  ly  as  a 
dragon,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  are  here  confronted  by  the  Dragon 
King  of  Chinese  and  Korean  folk-lore  wliich  had  its  palace  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean.  In  fact,  the  Japanese,  in  all  ages,  have  spoken  of  this  legendaiy  edifice  as 
no  JO  (the  Dragon's  castle). 

The  eminent  sinologue,  Aston,  has  shrewdly  pointed  out  that  the  term  want 
(crocodile)  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  Korean  word,  wang-in  (king),  which  the 
Japanese  pronounced  "wani."  As  for  the  "curved  jewels,"  which  appear  cm 
so  many  occasions,  the  mineral  jade,  or  jadelike  stone,  of  which  many  of  them 
were  made,  has  never  b^  met  with  in  Japan  and  must  thearefore  have  come  from 
the  continent  of  Aria.  The  reed  boat  in  which  the  leech,  first  offspring  of 
Izanagi  and  Izanami,  was  sent  adrift,  "r  rnllg  the  Accadian  legend  of  Sargon 
and  his  ark  of  rushes,  the  bibhcal  story  of  Moses  as  an  infant  and  many  more," 
though  it  has  no  kno\\Ti  counterpart  in  Chinese  mythology'. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  spite  of  the  honour  paid  to  the  stars  in  the  Chinese 
cosmogony,  the  only  star  specially  alliidpd  to  in  Japanese  myth  is  Kagase,  who 
is  represented  as  the  last  of  the  reh*  lli-ms  Kami  on  the  occasion  of  the  subjuga^ 
tion  of  Izumo  by  order  of  the  Sun  goddess  and  the  G  real-Producing  Kami.  So 
far  as  the  Records  and  the  Chronicles  are  concerned,  "the  only  stars  mentioned 
are  Venus,  the  Pleiades,  and  the  Weaver,"  the  list  being  connected  with  a 
Chinese  legend,  as  shown  above. 
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Two  other  points  remain  to  be  noticed.  One  is  that  divination  by  cracks 
in  a  deer 's  roasted  shoulder  blade,  a  process  referred  to  more  than  once  in  the 
Records  and  the  Chronicles,  was  a  practice  of  the  Chinese,  who  seem  to  have 
borrowed  it  from  the  Mongolians;  the  other,  that  the  sounding  arrow  {nari- 
kaibwra)  was  an  invoitioii  of  the  Huns,  and  came  to  Japan  through  China.  It 
had  lioles  in,  the  hetid,  and  the  air  pasBing  through  these  produced  a  humming 
sound.  As  for  the  CAromcIeSftbor  are  peimeated  by  Chinese  influence  thr^ 
out.  The  adoption  of  the  Chinese  sexagenaiy  cycle  is  not  unnatural,  but  again 
and  again  speeches  made  by  Chinese  sovereigns  and  sages  are  put  into  the 
mouths  of  Japanese  monarchs  as  original  utterances,  so  that  without  the  Records 
for  purposes  of  reference  and  comparison,  even  the  small  measure  of  solid  ground 
that  can  be  ooostructed  would  be  cut  from  under  the  student's  feet. 


BnmAS  tesan  B«so  (A  Whixixq  Sr) 
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CHAPTER  IV 
RATIONALIZATION 

GEOGRAPHICAL  FEATURES 

The  southwestern  extremity  of  the  main  island  of  Japan  is  embraced  by  two 
large  islands,  KyOshQ  and  Shikoku,  the  former  lying  on  the  irest  of  the  latter 
and  being,  in  effect,  the  soathenii  link  of  the  island  chain  which  constitutes  the 
empire  of  Japan.  Sweeping  northward  from  Formosa  and  the  Philippines  is  a 

strong  current  known  as  the  Kuro-shio  (Black  Tide),  a  name  derived  from  the 
deep  indigo  colour  of  the  water.  This  tide,  on  reaching  the  vicinity  of  Kyushtl, 
is  deflected  to  the  east,  and  passins  along  the  southern  coast  of  Kyushu  and  the 
Kii  promontory,  takes  its  way  into  the  Pacific,  Evidently  boats  carried  on 
the  bosom  of  the  Kuro-shio  would  be  likely  to  make  the  shore  of  Japan  at  one 
of  three  points,  namely,  the  south,  or  southeast,  of  Kyushu,  the  south  of  Bhikoku 
or  the  Kii  promontory. 

Now,  according  to  the  Asoords,  the  first  place  "begotten''  by  Isanagi  and 
Izanami  was  an  island  called  Awa,  supposed  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Awaji.  The 
latter  is  a  long,  narrow  island  stretching  from  the  northeast  of  Shikoku  towards 
the  shore  of  the  main  island  —  which  it  approaches  very  closely  at  the  Strait 
of  Yura  —  and  forming  what  may  be  called  a  gate,  closing  the  eastern  entrance 
to  the  Inland  Sea.  After  the  island  of  Awa,  the  producing  couple  gave  birth 
to  Awaji  and  subsequently  to  Shikoku,  which  is  described  as  an  island  having 
four  faces,  namely,  the  provinces  of  Awa,  lyo,  Tosa,  and  Sanuki. 

Rejecting  the  obviously  allegorical  phantasy  of  "procreation,"  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  ourselves  to  be  here  in  the  presence  of  an  emigration  from 
the  South  Seas  or  from  southern  China,  which  debarks  on  the  coast  of  Awaji 
and  thence  crosses  to  Shikoku.  Thereafter,  the  immigrants  touch  at  a  triplet 
of  small  islands,  described  as  "  in  the  offing,"  and  thence  cross  to  KyOshQ,  known 
at  the  time  as  Tsukushi.  This  large  island  is  described  in  the  Records  as  having, 
like  Shikoku,  one  body  and  four  faces,  and  part  of  it  was  inhabited  by  Kumaso, 
of  whom  much  is  heard  in  Japanese  history.  From  KyushQ  the  invaders  pass 
to  the  islands  of  Iki  and  Tsushima,  which  lie  between  KyOshQ  and  Korea,  and 
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tkcmfter  they  sail  northward  along  the  oaut  aC  the  nuun  islaiui  of  Ji^wn  until 
they  reach  the  island  of  Sado. 

All  this  —  and  the  order  of  advance  follows  exactly  the  procreation  sequence 
given  in  the  Records  —  lends  itself  easily  to  the  supposition  of  a  party  of  immi- 
grants coming  originally  from  the  south,  voyaging  in  a  tentative  manner  round 
the  country  described  by  thenii  and  establishing  themselves  primarily  on  its 
outlying  islands. 

The  next  step,  according  to  the  BeccrdSf  was  to  Yamato.  About  this  name, 
Yamato,.  there  has  been  some  dispute.  Alike  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times 
the  term  has  been  applied)  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  whole  ol  the  main  island,  and, 

on  the  other,  to  the  single  province  of  Yamato.  The  best  authorities,  however, 
interpret  it  in  the  latter  ame  for  the  purposes  of  the  Izanagi-and-Izanami 
legend,  and  that  interpretation  is  plainly  consistent  with  the  probabilities,  for 
the  immigrants  would  naturally  have  proceeded  from  Awaji  to  the  Kii  prom- 
ontory, where  the  province  of  Yamato  Ues.  Thereafter  —  on  their  "return," 
say  the  Records,  and  the  expression  is  apposite — they  explored  several  small 
islands  nut  itientifiable  by  their  iiuiues  but  said  to  have  been  in  Kibi,  which  was 
the  term  then  applied  to  the  provinoes  of  Bingo,  Bitchu,  and  Bizen,  lying  along 
the  souths  ooast  of  the  Inland  Sea  and  thus  facing  the  sun,  so  that  the  descriptive 
epithet  "suit-dueotion''  applied  to  the  region  was  manifestly  impropriate. 

In  brief,  the  whole  narrative  concerts  well  with  the  idea  of  a  band  of  emi- 
grants carried  on  the  breast  of  the  ''Black  Tide,"  who  first  make  the  circuit  ol 
the  outlying  fringe  of  islands,  then  enter  the  mainland  at  Yamato,  and  finally 
sail  down  the  Inland  Sea,  using  the  small  islands  off  its  northern  shore  as  paints 
d'appui  for  expeditions  inland. 

JAPANESE  OPINION 

Japanese  euhemerists,  several  of  whmn,  in  former  times  as  well  as  in  the 
present,  have  devoted  much  learned  research  to  the  dueidation  of  their  country's 
mythology,  insist  that  tradition  never  intended  to  make  such  a  demand  upon 
human  credulity  as  to  ask  it  to  believe  in  the  begettin;]^  of  islands  by  normal  pro- 
cess of  procreation.  They  maintain  that  such  descriptions  must  be  read  as 
allegories.  It  then  becomes  easy  to  interpret  the  doings  of  Izanagi  and  Izanami 
as  simple  acts  of  warlike  aggression,  and  to  suppose  that  they  each  commanded 
forces  which  were  to  have  co-operated,  but  which,  by  failing  at  the  outs(  t  to 
synchronize  their  movements,  were  temporarily  unsuccessful.  It  will  seem, 
as  we  follow  the  course  of  later  history,  that  the  leading  of  armies  liy  females 
was  common  enough  to  be  called  a  feature  of  early  Japan,  and  thus  the  role 
assigned  to  laaftaml  need  not  cause  any  astonishment.  At  their  first  miscarriage 
the  two  Kami,  by  better  orgamzation,  overran  the  isUtnd  of  Awajii  and  then 
pttriied  on  to  Shikoku,  wiiich  they  brought  completely  under  then?  away.  . 

But  what  meaning  b  to  be  assigned  to  the  "  plain  of  hi|^  heaven  "  (Takamai» 
ga-hara)?  Where  was  the  place  thus  designated?  By  a  majority  of  Japanese 
interpreters  Takama-gfi-hara  is  identified  as  the  region  of  Taka-ichi  in  Yamato 
province.  The  word  did  not  refer  to  anything  siipematural  but  w^as  used  simply 
in  an  honorific  sense.  In  later  ages  Court  othcials  were  called  lords  of  the 
moon"  (gekkei)  or  "cloud-guests"  (iinkakii),  while  officials  not  permitted  to 
attend  the  Court  were  known  as  "groundlings"  (jige);  the  residence  of  the 
Emperor  was  designated  "purple-clouds  hall"  (shiskin-den) ;  to  go  from  the 
Imperial  capital  to  any  other  part  of  the  country  was  to  "descend,"  the  convene 
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proceeding  being  called  to  "ascend,"  ated  tiie  palaoe  teoeived  the  nanus  «f 
"blue  sky"  and  "above  the  clouds." 

To-day  in  Yamato  province  there  is  a  liill  called  Takama-yama  and  a  plain 
named  Takama-no.  The  Records  say  that  when  the  Sim  poddess  retired  to  a 
rock  cave,  a  multitude  of  Kami  met  at  Taka-ichi  to  concert  measures  for  entic- 
ing her  out,  and  this  Taka-ichi  is  considered  to  be  undoubtedly  the  place  of  the 
same  name  in  Yamato.  But  some  learned  men  hold  that  Takama-ga-hara 
was  in  a  foreign  country,  and  that  the  men  who  emigrated  thence  to  Japan 
belonged  to  a  race  very  superior  to  that  then  inhabiting  the  islaads.  When, 
however,  the  leader  of  the  invaders  had  established  his  Court  in  Yamato  the 
designation  Takama-ga-hara  came  to  be  applied  to  tiie  latter  place. 

Whichever  theory  be  correct  —  and  the  latter  certainly  commends  itsdf 
as  the  more  probable  —  it  will  be  observed  that  both  agree  in  assigning  to 
Takama-p;a-hara  a  trrrestrial  location;  both  ao:rce  in  assigjiing  the  sense  of 
"unsettled  and  tniK  iltnt"  to  the  ''floating,  drifting"  condition  predicated  of 
the  country  when  the  Kami  first  interested  themselves  in  it,  and  both  agree  in 
interpreting  as  an  insignium  of  military  authority  the  "jewelled  spear"  given 
to  Izanagi  and  Izanami  —  au  inter])relation  borne  out  by  the  fact  that,  in  subse- 
quent eras  of  Japanese  history,  it  was  customary  for  a  ruler  to  delegate 
authority  in  tiiis  manner.  Applying  the  same  process  of  reasoning  to  the  so- 
called  "birth"  of  Kami,  that  process  resolves  itself  veiy  simply  into  the  creation 
of  chieftains  and  administrators. 

RATIONALIZATION  OF  THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  VISIT  TO  HABE8 

It  would  peem  that  from  Yamato  the  invaders  prosecuted  their  campaip^n 
into  the  interior,  reacliing  Izumo  on  the  west  coast.  The  Records  say  that  after 
Izanami's  death  in  giving  birth  to  the  Kami  of  fire,  she  was  buried  at  Mount 
Kagu  on  the  confines  of  Izumo  and  Hoki.  Now  the  land  of  Yomi  —  generally 
interpreted  "underworld" — which  Izanagi  viated  in  search  of  Iianami,  was 
really  identical  with  Yomi-shima,  located  between  the  provinces  of  Hdki  and 
Isumo,  and  Ne^no^Ktmi^  —  conunonly  taken  to  mean  the  "netherland"  — 
subsequently  the  place  of  Susanoo's  banishment,  was  in  fact  a  designation  of 
Izumo,  or  had  the  Tnore  extensive  application  of  the  modern  8anin«d5  and 
Sanyo-do  (districts  in  the  shadow  of  the  hill  and  districts  on  the  sunny  side  of 
the  hill)j  that  is  to  say,  the  western  provinces  and  the  south  coast  of  the  Inland 
Sea. 

What  the  allegory  of  the  visit  to  hades  would  seem  to  signify,  therefore,  was 
that  Izanami  was  defeated  in  a  struggle  ^vith  the  local  chieftains  of  Izumo  or 
with  a  rebellious  faction  in  that  province;  was  compelled  to  make  act  of  sul> 
mission  before  Isanagi  arrived  to  assist  her-^^imegorically  speaking  she  had 
eaten  of  the  food  of  hades — and  therefore  the  e(niference  between  her  and 
Isanagi  proved  abortive.  The  hag  who  pursued  Isanagi  on  his  retreat  from 
Yomi  represents  a  band  of  amasons  —  a  common  feature  in  old  Japan  and  his 
assailant,  the  Kami  of  thunder,  was  a  rebel  leader. 

As  for  the  idea  of  blocking  the  "even  pass  of  hades"  with  rocks,  it  appears 
to  mean  nothing  more  than  that  a  military  force  was  posted  at  Hirasaka  —  now 
called  Ifuyo-saka  in  Izumo  —  to  hold  the  defile  against  the  insurgent  troops 
under  Izanami,  who  finally  took  the  field  against  Izanagi.    It  may  be  inferred 
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thtk  the  struggle  ended  ixidecifltTely,  although  Iia&agi  killed  ifae  ehieftasn  ivhe 
had  iiiBti^ited  the  rebetlion  (the  so-oalled  *^Kmi  of  fire")>  and  that  Izaoftim 
lemaiiied  in  Isuiiio,  becoming  ruler  of  that  province,  while  Izanagi  withdrew 
to  the  eastern  part  of  Tsiikuahi  (KjrOshU),  where  he  performed  the  eeremonj 
of  grand  histratioiL 

THB  STORY  OF  8USANOO 

The  story  of  Susanoo  lends  itself  with  equal  facility  to  rationalization, 
iiis desire  to  go  to  his  "mother 'a  laud "  instead  of  obeying  his  father  and  ruling 
the  "  sea-plain ' '  {imabara)  an  appellation  betieved  by  some  learned  oommenta- 
tore  to  apply  to  Korea — may  easily  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  he  threw  m 
his  lot  with  the  rebellioas  ehiefa  in  Ixuma  Leading  a  foree  into  Yamato,  he 
hud  waste  the  land  so  that  the  "green  mountains  were  changed  into  withered 
mouatainfl/'  and  the  commotion  throughout  the  country  was  like  tlie  noi.se  of 
"flies  swarming  in  the  fifth  month."  Finally  he  was  driven  out  of  Yamato, 
and  retiring  to  Izumo,  found  that  the  local  profect  was  unable  to  resist  the  raids 
of  a  tribe  from  the  north  under  the  command  of  a  chief  whose  name  —  YaohimSr 
tano  Orochi  —  signified  "eight-headed  serpent." ' 

This  tribe  had  invaded  the  province  and  taken  possession  of  the  hills  and 
valleys  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  Hi,  whence  tradition  came  to  speak 
of  the  tribe  as  a  monster  spreading  over  hills  and  dales  and  having  pine  forarts 
growmg  on  its  back.  The  tribute  of  females,  demanded  yearly  by  the  tribe, 
indicates  an  exaction  not  uncommon  In  those  days,  and  the'swoid  said  to  have 
beea  found  by  Susanoo  in  the  serpent's  tail  was  iA»  weapon  worn  by  the  last 
and  the  stoutest  of  Orochi 's  followers. 

There  is  another  theory  equally  accordant  %vith  the  annals  and  in  some 
respeets  more  satisfying.  It  is  that  Susnnoo  and  his  son,  Iso-takeru,  when  they 
were  expelled  from  Yamato,  dwelt  in  tlio  land  of  Shiragi  —  the  eastern  of  the 
three  kingdoms  into  wliich  Korea  was  i  i  rjierly  divided  — -and  that  they  subse- 
quently built  boats  and  rowed  over  to  izumo.  This  is  distinctly  stated  in  one 
venion  of  the  ChronMsit  and  another  variant  says  that  when  Iso-takeru  de- 
wended  from  Takama-ga-hara,  he  carried  with  him  the  seeds  of  trees  in  greal 
quantities  but  did  not  plant  them  in  "the  land  of  Han "  (Korea).  Further,  it 
is  elsewhere  stated  that  the  sword  found  by  Susanoo  in  the  serpent's  tail  was 
called  by  him  Orochi  no  Karasuki  (Orochi 's  Korean  blade),  an  allusion  which 
goes  to  strengthen  the  reading  of  the  legend. 

THE  DESCENT  OF  NINIGI 

Omitting  other  comparatively  trivial  legends  connected  with  the  age  of 
Slisaaoo  and  his  descendants,  we  come  to  what  may  be  called  the  second  great 
eveat  in  the  early  annals  of  Japan,  namely,  the  descent  of  Ninigi  on  the  southern 
Mast  of  Tsukushi  (Kyfteihll).  The  Beeorda  and  the  Chrmides  explidtly  state 
that  thia  expedition  was  planned  in  the  court  at  Takama-ga»hara  (the  "plain 
of  high  heaven"),  and  that,  after  sending  forces  to  subdue  the  disturbed  countiy 
and  to  obtain  the  submission  of  its  ruler,  the  grandson  (Xinigi)  of  the  Sun  goddess 
was  commissioned  to  take  possession  of  the  land.  It  is  also  clearly  shown  that 
Izumo  was  the  centre  of  disturbanc^e  and  that  virtually  all  the  preliminary 
fighting  took  place  there.  Yet  wlien  Ninigi  descends  from  Takama-ga-hara  — 
ad«5CGnt  which  is  described  in  one  account  as  havmg^  taken  place  in  a  closed 
boat,  and  m  another,  as  havmg  been  effected  by  means  of  the  eoverlet  of  a 
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couch  —  he  18  said  to  have  landed^  not  in  Izumd  or  In  Yamato,  but  at  a  place 
in  the  far  south,  where  he  makes  no  recorded  attempt  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of 
his  mission,  nor  does  that  purpose  receive  any  practical  recognition  imtil  the 

tiiru»  of  his  grandson  Iware.  The  latter  pushes  northward,  encountering  the 
gitatest  resi.stunce  in  the  very  province  (Yamato)  where  his  grandfather's 
expedition  w!vs  planned  and  where  the  Imperial  Court  was  held. 

It  is  plaiu  that  these  conditiuu.s  cannot  be  reconciled  except  on  one  of  two 
suppositions:  either  that  the  Takama-ga-hara  of  this  section  of  tlie  annals  was 
in  a  foreign  country,  or  that  the  descent  of  Ninigi  in  the  south  of  Japan  was  in 
the  sequd  of  a  complete  defeat  involving  the  Court's  flight  from  Yamato  as 
well  as  from  Isumo. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  theory  of  a  fordgn  countary.  Was  it  Korea  or  waB 
it  China?  In  favour  of  Korea  there  are  only  two  arguments,  one  vague  and 
the  other  improbable.  Tha  former  is  that  one  of  Ninigi 's  alleged  reasons  for 
choosing  T.sukushi  as  a  landing-place  was  thnt  it  frirrd  Korea.  The  latter, 
that  Tsukushi  was  selected  becau.se  it  ofifered  a  convenient  ba.se  for  defending 
Japan  against  Korea.  It  will  be  observer!  that  the  two  hypotheses  are  mutual- 
ly conflicting,  and  that  neither  accounts  for  debarkation  at  a  part  of  Tsukushi 
conspicuously  remote  from  Korea.  It  is  not  wholly  in4>068ible»  however,  that 
Ninigi  eame  from  China,  and  that  the  Court  which  is  said  to  have  commissioned 
him  was  a  Chinese  Court. 

In  the  history  of  China  a  beli^  is  recorded  that  the  Japanese  sovereigns  are 
descended  from  a  Chinese  prince,  Tai  Peh,  whose  father  wished  to  disinherit 
him  in  favour  of  a  younger  son.  Tai  Peh  fied  to  Wu  in  the  present  Chekiang, 
and  thencp  passed  to  Japan  about  800  b.c.  Another  record  alleges  that  the 
first  sovereign  of  Japan  was  a  son  of  Bhao-kMnij;  of  the  Hsia  dynasty  Cabout  850 
B.C.),  who  tattooed  his  body  and  cut  off  ins  hair  for  purposes  of  disguise  and 
lived  on  the  bank  of  the  Yangtsze,  occupying  himself  with  fishing  until  at  length 
he  iied  to  Japan. 

That  Ninigi  may  have  been  identical  with  one  of  these  persons  is  not  in* 
conceivable^  but  such  a  hypothens  refuses  to  be  reconciled  with  the  story  of  tiie 
fighting  in  Izumo  which  preceded  the  descent  to  Tsukushi*  The  much  more 

credible  supposition  is  that  the  Yamato  Court,  confronted  by  a  formidable 
rebellion  having  its  centre  in  Izumo,  retired  to  Tsukushi,  and  there,  in  the  course 

of  years,  mustered  all  its  followers  for  an  expedition  ultimately  led  by  the  j^^and- 
son  of  the  fugitive  monarch  to  restore  the  sway  of  his  house.  This  interpreta- 
tion of  the  legend  consists  with  the  fact  that  when  Jimmu  reaehetl  Yamato,  the 
original  identity  of  his  own  race  with  that  of  the  then  ruler  of  the  province  was 
proved  by  a  comparison  of  weapons. 

THE  CASTLE  OF  THE  OCEAN  KAMI 

With  regard  to  the  legend  of  the  ocean  Kami,  the  rationalists  conceive  that 
the  tribe  inhabiting  Tsukushi  at  the  time  of  Ninigi 's  arrival  there  had  originally 
immigrated  from  the  south  and  had  gradually  spread  inland.  Those  inhabit- 
ing the  littoral  districts  were  ultimately  placed  by  Ninigi  under  the  rule  of 
Prince  Hohodemi,  and  those  inhabiting  the  mountain  regions  under  the  sway  of 
Prince  Hosuseri.  The  boata  and  hooks  of  the  legend  are  symbolical  of  military 
and  naval  iK>wer  respectively.  The  brothers  having  quarrelled  about  the  limits 
of  their  jurisdictions,  Hohodemi  was  worsted,  and  by  the  advice  of  a  local  elder 
he  went  to  Korea  t0'«eek  assistance.  There  he  married  the  daughter  <of  ih^ 
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Ocean  King — so  called  because  Korea  lay  beyond  the  sea  from  Japan — and, 
after  some  yean'  residence,  was  given  a  force  of  war-vessels  (described  in  the 
legend  as  "crocodiles")  together  with  minute  instructions  (the  tide-ebbing  and 
the  tide-flowing  jewels)  as  to  their  skilful  management.  These  ships  ultimately 
enabled  him  to  gain  a  complete  victofy  over  his  elder  brother. 

WHAT  THE  JAPANESE  BELIEVE 

These  rationalizing  processes  will  commeud  themselves  in  different  degrees 
to  different  minds.  One  learned  author  has  compared  sucii  analyses  to  cjstimat- 
ing  the  historical  residuum  of  the  Cinderdia  legend  by  subtraeting  the  pumpkin 
coach  and  the  godmother.^  But  we  are  constrained  to  aeknowle<^e  some  back- 
ground of  truth  in  the  annals  of  old  Japan,  and  anything  that  tends  to  disclose 
that  baekgroimd  is  welcome.  It  has  to  be  noted,  however,  that  though  many 
learned  Japanese  commentators  have  sought  to  rationalize  the  events  described 
in  the  Records  and  the  Chronicles,  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  believes  in  the  liter- 
al accuracy  of  these  works  as  profoundly  as  the  great  bulk  of  Anglo-Saxon  people 
believes  in  the  Bible,  its  cosmogony,  and  its  miracles. 

The  gist  of  the  Japanese  creed,  as  based  on  their  ancient  annals,  may  be 
briefly  summarized.  They  hold  that  when  the  Sun  goddess  handed  the  three 
sacred  objects  to  Ninigi  —  generally  called  Tenson,  or  "heavenly  grandchild" 
— she  ordained  that  the  Imperial  Throne  should  be  coeval  wiUi  heaven  and 
earth.  They  hold  that  the  instructions  given  with  regard  to  these  sacred  objects 
comprised  the  whole  code  of  administrative  ethics.  The  mirror  neither  hides 
nor  perverts;  it  reflects  evil  qualities  as  faithfully  as  good;  it  is  the  emblem  of 
honesty  and  purity.  The  jewel  illustrates  the  graces  of  gentleness,  softness, 
amiability,  and  obedience,  and  is  tlvfTcforc  emblematic  of  benevolcnre  and 
virtue.*  The  sword  indicates  the  virturs  of  strength,  sharpnoss,  and  practical 
decision,  and  is  thus  associated  with  intciiigcnco  and  knowledge.  So  long  as 
all  these  qualities  arc  exercised  in  the  discharge  of  administrative  functions, 
there  can  be  no  misrule. 

They  further  hold  that  when  the  Sun  goddess  detailed  five  Kami  tO  form 
the  suite  of  Ninigi,  these  Kami  were  entrusted  with  the  ministerial  duties 
originally  discharged  by  them,  and  becoming  the  heads  of  five  administrative 
departments,  transmitted  their  offices  to  generation  after  generation  of  their 
descendants.  Thus  Koyane  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Nakatomi  family  who 
discharged  the  priestly  duties  of  worship  at  the  Court  and  recited  the  Purifica- 
tion "Ritnals;  Futodama  became  the  ancestor  of  the  Imibe  (or  Imbe),  a  hereditary 
corporation  whose  members  performed  all  offices  connept<'(i  with  mourning  and 
funerals;  Usume  became  ancestress  of  the  Sarunie,  whose  duties  were  to  perform 
dances  in  honour  of  the  deities  and  to  act  as  mediums  of  divine  inspiration; 
Oshihi  was  the  ancestor  of  tlie  Otomo  chief  who  led  the  Imperial  troops,  and 
Kume  became  the  ancestor  of  the  Kumebe,  a  hereditary  eoriwration  of  palace 
guards.  Further,  they  hold  that  whereas  Ninigi  and  his  five  adjunct  Kami  all 
traced  their  lineage  to  the  tiAro  producing  Kami  of  the  primal  trinity,  the  special 
title  of  sovereignty  confcared  origin  ally  on  the  Sun  goddess  was  transmitted  by 
her  to  the  Tenson  (heavenly  grandchild  ) ,  N  inigi,  the  distinction  of  ruler  and  ruled 
being  thus  clearly  defined.  Finally  they  hold  that  Ninigi  and  these  five  adjunct 
Kami,  though  occupying  different  places  in  the  national  polity,  had  a  common 
ancest/>r  whom  they  jointly  worshippt  il,  thus  forming  an  rt(  rnal  union. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  jewel  referred  to  was  a  pieoe  of  green  or  white  jade.l 
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CHAPTER  V 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  JAPANESE  NATION:  HISTORICAL 

EVIDENCES 

In  considering  the  queslacni  of  the  origin  of  the  Japanese  nation  four  gipdes 
are  available;  namely,  written  aomUSj  archaeological  relicsy  phy«cal  features, 
and  linguistic  affinities. 

WRITTEN  ANNALS 

The  annals,  that  is  to  say,  the  Records  and  the  Chronicles,  speak  of  six 
peoples;  namely,  first,  Izanagi  and  his  fellow  Kami,  who,  as  shown  above, 
may  reasonably  be  identified  with  the  origbial  immigrants  represented  in  the 
story  of  the  so-called  V birth"  of  the  ishinds;  secondly,  Jimmu  and  his  foUowers, 
who  re-conquered  the  islands;  ihudly,  the  Ifemishi,  who  are  identical  with  tiie 
modem  Ainu;  fourthly,  the  Kumaso;  fifthly,  the  Sushen;  and  sixthly  the  Tsuchi- 
gumo  (earth-spiders).  By  naming  these  six  separately  it  is  not  intended  to  imply 
that  they  are  necessarily  different  races:  thi^  remains  to  .l;>e  decided.  It  will 
be  convenient  to  begin  with  the  Sushen* .  ^ 

•     *  • 

'  THE  SUSSES 

The  Sushen  were  Tungu^ic  ancestors  of  the  Mancliu.  They  are  first  men- 
tioned in  Japanese  annals  in  ajk  549,  wfaen.a  number  them  arrived  by  boat 
on  the  north  of  Sado  Island  and  settled  there,  living  on  fish  caught  during  spring 
and  summer  and  salted  or  dried  for  winter  use.  The  people  of  Sado  regarded 
them  as  demons  and  carefully  avoided  them,  a  reception. which  implies  total 
absence  of  previous  intercourse.  Finally  they  withdrew,  and  nothing  more 
is  heard  of  their  race  for  over  a  hundred  years,  when,  in  a.d.  658,  Hirafu,  omi  of 
Abe  and  warden  of  Koshi  (the  northwestern  provinceSy .  £tchu,  Echixeu,  and 
Echigo),  went  on  an  expedition  against  them. 

Nothing  is  recorded  as  to  the  origin  or  incidents  of  this  campaign.  One 
account  says  that  Ilirafu,  on  his  return,  presented  two  white  bears  to  the  JBm- 
press;  that  he  fought  with  the  Sushen  and  carried  back  for(^>-nine  captives. 
It  may  be  assumedi  however,  that  the  enterprise  proved  abiurtive,  for,  two 
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5rears  later  (660),  he  was  again  sent  against  the  Sushen  with  two  hundred  ships. 
En  route  for  his  destination  he  took  on  board  his  own  vessel  some  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Yezo  (Yemishi)  to  art  as  guides,  and  the  flotilla  arrived  pr(  sontly  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  long  river,  unnamed  m  the  annals  but  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Ishikari,  wfaioh  debouehes  on  the  west  coast  of  Yeso.  There  &  body  of  over 
a  thousand  Yemishi  in  a  camp  laeingihe  rmsr  sent  nieasen^ers  to  report  that  the 
Sushen  fleet  had  arrived  in  great  force  and  that  th^  were  in  imminent  danger. 
The  Sushen  had  over  twenty  vessels  and  were  lying  in  a  concealed  port  whence 
Hirafu  in  vain  sent  messengers  to  summon  them. 

What  ensued  in  thus  told  in  the  Chronicles:  "Hirafu  heaped  up  on  the 
beach  coloured  silk  stuffs,  wrapons.  iron,  etr  ,"  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the 
>  i<h»  n,  wlio  thereupon  drew  up  their  Hect  in  order,  approached  "with  equal 
oars,  hying  fla^s  made  of  feathers  tied  to  poles,  and  halted  in  a  shallow  place. 
Then  from  one  of  their  ships  they  sent  forth  two  old  men  who  went  round  the 
eoloured  silk  stuffs  and  other  articles  which  had  been  piled  up,  examined  them 
closely,  whereafter  they  changed  the  single  garments  they  had  on,  and  each 
tsktng  up  a  iMcoe  of  cloth  went  on  board  their  ship  and  departed.''  Meanwhile 
the  Japanese  had  not  made  any  attempt  to  molest  tiiem.  Presently  tiie  two 
old  men  returned,  took  off  the  exchanged  garments  and,  laying  them  down 
together  with  the  cloth  they  had  taken  away,  re-embarked  and  departed. 

Up  to  this  Hirafu  seems  to  have  aimed  at  eommereifil  intercourse.  But  his 
overtures  having  been  rejected,  he  sent  to  summon  the  Sushen.  They  refused 
to  come,  and  their  prayer  for  peace  having  been  unsuccessful,  they  retired  to 
"theu*  own  palisades."  There  the  Japanese  attacked  them,  and  the  Sushen, 
seeing  that  defeat  was  inevitable,  put  to  death  their  own  wives  and  children. 
How  they  themselves  fared  is  not  recorded,  nor  do  the  CknmSdeB  indicate  where 
their  own  palisades"  were  situated,  but  in  Japan  it  has  always  been  believed 
that  the  desperate  engagement  was  fought  in  the  Amur  River,  and  its  issue  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  althou^  the  Japanese  lost  one  general  officer, 
Hirafu  was  Able  on  his  return  to  present  to  the  Binptcss  more  than  fifty  "barba- 
rians,'* presumably  Sushen.  Nevertheless,  it  is  recorded  that  in  the  same  year 
(a  d.  6^),  forty-seven  men  of  Snshen  were  entertained  at  Court,  and  the  in- 
ference is  either  that  these  were  anionp;  the  above  "savaeres"  —  in  which  case 
Japan 's  treatment  of  her  captured  foes  m  ancient  tiUK  s  would  merit  applause  — 
or  that  the  Sushen  had  previously  established  relations  with  Japan,  and  that 
Hirafu 's  campaign  was  merely  to  repel  trepass* 

During  the  next  shcteen  years  nothmg  move  is  besrd  of  tlie  Susben,  but,  in 
A.D.  676,  seven  of  them  arrived  in  the  train  of  an  envoy  from  Sinra,  the  eastern 
of  the  three  kingdoms  into  which  Korea  was  then  divided.  This  incident 
evokes  no  remark  whatever  from  the  compilers  of  the  Chronicles,  and  they  treat 
with  equal  indiiferenoe  the  statement  that  durinp;  the  reign  of  the  Empress  JitO, 
in  the  year  a.d.  696,  present*?  of  conf^  nnd  trousers  made  of  brocade,  together 
v\ith  dark-red  and  deep-purple  coarse  silks,  oxen,  find  other  things  were  given 
to  two  men  of  Sushen.  Nothing  in  this  brief  record  suggests  that  any  con- 
siderable intercourse  existed  in  ancient  times  bet'v^'een  the  Japanese  and  the 
1  uiiguiiic  Manchu,  or  that  tiie  latter  settled  in  J  apan  m  any  appreciable  numbers. 

THE  YEMISHI 

The  Y^nida  are  identified  <witib  the  modem  Abu.  It  aivpears  thnt  the 
continsntal  inm^graats  into  Japsa  applied  to  the  semirnvkge  races  encount- 
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ered  by  them  the  epithet  "Yebisu"  or  "Yemishi,"  terms  which  may  Tiave  been  in- 
terchangeable ononiatopes  for  "barbarian."  The  Yemishi  are  a  moribund  race. 
Only  a  remnant,  numbering  a  few  thousands,  survives,  now  in  the  northern  island 
of  Yewo*.  NeyertbdeaB  it  baa  been  pfpved  by  Chamberlain's  investigations  in- 
to tbe  an&n  of  place-namea,  ibat  In  early  times  tbe  Yemlabiiextiended  from  the 
north  down  tiie  eastern  seetkMi  of  Japan  as  far  as  the  region  where  the  present 
capital  (Tokyo),  stands,  and  on  the  west  to  the  province  now  called  Eehisen; 
and  that,  when  the  Nihongi  was  written,  they  still  occupied  a  Uirgje  pni  of  the 
main  island. 

We  find  the  first  mention  of  them  in  a  poem  nttributed  to  the  Emperor 
Jiramu.  Conduct inc;  his  campaign  for  the  re-conqu(  st  of  Japan,  Jimmu,  un- 
certain of  the  dis})o-ition  of  a  band  of  inhabitants,  ordered  his  general,  Michi^ 
to  construct  a  spacious  hut  {rnuw)  and  invite  the  eighty  doubtful  characters  to 
a  banquet.  An  equal  number  of  Jimmu 's  soldiers  acted  as  hosts,  and,  at  a  given 
signal,  when  the  guests  were  aU  drunk,  they  were  slaughtered.  Jimmu  com* 
posed  a  couplet  expressipg  bis  troops'  d^ight  at  having  disposed  of  a  formidable 
foe  so  easily,  and  in  this  verselet  he  spoke  of  one  Yemishi  bems  reputed  to 
bo  a  match  for  a  hundred  men. 

Whether  this  couplet  really  belongs  to  its  context,  however,  is  questionable; 
the  eighty  warriors  killed  in  the  mtiro  may  not  have  been  Yemishi  at  all.  But 
the  verse  does  certainly  tend  to  show  that  the  Yemishi  had  a  high  fighting  reputa- 
tion in  ancient  times,  though  it  will  presently  be  Been  that  such  fame  scarcely 
consists  with  the  facts  revealed  by  historv\  It  is  true  that  wlien  next  we  hear 
of  the  Yunusiu  liiore  than  seven  and  a  half  centuries  have  passed,  and  during 
that  Jong  interval  they  may  have  been  engaged  in  a  fierce  struggle  for  the  right 
(tfexistoioeu  There  is  no  evidence,  however^  that  such  was  the  easa  ' 

On  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  that  the  J^Mmese  invadecs  encoimteied  no 
gpwat  a^esistaiice  from  tbe  Yemishi  in  the  south,  and  w«re  lor  a  long  tone  content 
to  leave,  tbem  unmolested  in  the  northern  and  eastern  regions.  In  a.d.  95,  how- 
ever, Takenouchi-no-Sukune  was  commissioned  by  the  Emperor  KeikO  to  ex- 
plore those  regions.  He  devoted  two  years  to  the  task,  and,  on  his  return  in  97, 
he  submitted  to  his  sovereign  this  request:  In  the  eastern  vAlds  there  is  a 
country  called  Hi-taka-mi  (Sun-height).  Thr-  people  of  this  country,  both  men 
and  women,  tie  up  their  hair  in  the  form  of  a  mallet  and  tattoo  their  bodies. 
They  are  of  fierce  temper  and  their  general  name  is  Yemishi.  Moreover,  the 
land  is  wide  and  fertile*  We  should  att^  it  and  take  it"  [Aston 's -transla- 
tion.] 1%  is-  observable  thftt  the  principal  motive. of  tins  advice  is  aggresave. 
Tbe  Yemishi  bad  not  molested  the  ^tapaiasad  or  shown  any  turbulence.  They 
ought  to  be  attacked  because  their  conquest  woald-  be  profitable:  thai  was 
sufficient 

Takenouchi's  counsels  could  not  be  immediately  followed.  Other  business 
of  a  cognate  nature  in  the  south  occupied  the  Court  's  attention,  and  thirteen 
years  elapsed  before  (a.d.  11  U  )  tlie  celebrated  hero,  Prmce  Yamato-dake,  led  an 
expedition  against  the  Yemisfii  of  the  east.  In  commanding  hhn  to  undertake 
this  task,  liie  ii-tuperor,  according  to  the  Chronicles,  made  a  speech  which,  owing 
to  its  Chinese  tone,  has  been  called  apocryphal,  thou£^  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
statements  it  embodies  are  attested  by  modem  observation  of  Ainu  manners 
and  customs.  He  spoke  of  tbe  Yemishi  as  being  the  most  powerful  among  the 
"  eastern  savages said  that  their  "men  and  women  lived  together  promiscuous- 
ly;" that  there  waat'no  distmction  of  father  and  child;"  that  in  winter  "they 
dwelt  in  holes  and  in  suiwner.th^  lived  in  hnta;"  that  their  clothing  consisted 
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of  furs  and  that  they  drank  blood;  that  when  they  received  a  favour  they  for- 
got it,  but  if  an  injury  was  done  them  they  never  failed  to  avenge  it,  and  that 
they  kept  arrows  in  their  top-knots  and  carried  swords  within  their  clothing. 
How  correct  these  attributes  may  have  been  at  the  time  they  were  uttered, 
there  are  no  means  of  judging,  but  the  customs  of  the  modem  Ainu  go  far  to 
attest  the  accuracy  of  the  Emperor  KeikO 's  remarks  about  their  ancestors.  • 

YanuLto-dake  prefaced  his  campaign  by  irorshipping  at  the  ^line  of  Ise, 
where  he  received  the  sword  *'  Herb-queUer, "  which  8u8anoo  had  taken  from  the 
last  chieftain  of  the  Izumo  tribesmen.  Thence  he  sailed  along  the  cossfe  t<> 
Suruga,  where  he  landed,  and  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  burning  of  a  moor 
into  which  he  had  been  persuaded  to  penetrate  in  search  of  game.  Escaping 
with  difficulty,  and  having  taken  a  terrible  vengeance  upon  the  "brigands" 
who  had  souL^ht  to  compass  his  destruction,  he  pushed  on  into  Sagami,  crossed 
the  bay  to  Kazusa  and,  sailing  north,  reached  the  southern  shore  of  Shimosa, 
which  was  the  frontier  of  the  Yemishi.  The  vessels  of  the  latter  assembled 
with  the  intention  of  offering  resistance,  but  at  the  aspect  of  the  Japanese  fleet 
and  the  incomparably  superior  arms  sjid  arrows  of  the  men  it  earned,  they 
submitted  unconditionally  and  became  personal  attendants  on  Yamato-dak& 

Three  things  ar6  noticeable  in  this  narrative.  The  first  is  that  the  "  brigands 
of  Suruga"  were  not  Yemishi;  the  second,  that  the  Yemislii  offered  no  resistance, 
and  the  third,  that  the  Yemishi  chiefs  are  called  in  the  Chronicles  Kami  id  the 
islands"  and  "Kami  of  the  country"  —  titlos  which  indicate  that  they  were 
hpld  in  some  respect  by  the  Japanese.  It  is  not  e5^1icitly  recorrled  that  \  aniato- 
dake  liad  any  further  encounter  with  the  Yemishi,  but  figurative  references 
show  that  he  had  much  fighting.  The  ChroniA^lm  quote  him  as  saying,  after  his 
return  to  Kii  from  an  extended  march  through  the  northeastern  provinces  and 
sf ter  penetrating  as  far  as  Hi-t«karmi  (modem  Hitachi) ,  the  headt^iarters  of  the 
Yemishi,  that  the  only  Yemishi  who  remained  unsubmissive  were  those  of 
Bhfnano  and  Koshi  (Echigo,  Btehtl,  and  Eehisen) .  But  although  TamakMlake 
subsequently  entered  Shinano,  where  he  suffered  much  from  the  arduooa  nature 
of  the  ground,  and  though  ho  sent  a  general  to  explore  Koshi,  he  ultimately 
retired  to  Owari,  where  he  died  from  the  effects  of  fatigue  and  exposure  accord-  #• 
ing  to  some  authoritio-,  of  a  wound  from  a  poisoned  arrow  according  to  others. 
ITis  last  act  was  to  present  as  slaves  to  the  slirinc  of  Ise  the  Yemishi  who  had 
originally  surrendered  and  who  had  subsequently  attached  themselves  to  his 
person.  They  proved  so  noisy,  however,  that  the  jiriestess  of  the  shrine  sent 
them  to  the  Yamato  Court,  which  assigned  for  them  a  settlement  on  Mount 
Mimoro.  Here,  too,  their  conduct  was  so  turbulent  that  ^taey  received  onders 
to  divide  and  take  up  their  abode  at  any  place  througliout  the  five  proviaoes  of 
Harima,  Sanuki,  lyo,  Aki,  and  Awa,  where,  in  after  ages,  they  constituted  a 
hereditary  corporation  of  Saeki  (Saekihe). 

These  details  deserve  to  be  recorded,  for  their  sequel  shows  historically  that 
there  i«  an  Yemishi  element  in  the  Japanese  race.  Thus,  in  later  times  we  find 
the  high  rank  of  muraji  bonif'  hv  a  member  of  the  Saekibe.  Fifteen  years 
(a.d.  125)  aft  er  the  death  of  Yamato-dake,  Prince Sajima  was  appointed  govemor- 
jreneral  of  the  fifteen  provinces  of  T58an-<lo  (the  Eastern  Motmtain  circuit) ;  that 
m  to  say,  tiie  provinces  along  the  east  coast.  He  died  en  route  aad  iiis  son, 
Prince  lifimoro,  succeeded  to'the  <^Sce.  During  his  tenure  of  power  the  Yemishi 
raised  a  disturbance,  but  no  sooner  was  force  employed  agunst  them  than  they 
made  obeisance  and  threw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  Jspanese,  who  par- 
doned lUl  that  submitted.  , 
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Thisorderly  condition  remained  uninterrupted  until  a.d.  367,  when  the  Yemishi 
in  Kazusa  made  one  of  the  veiy  few  successful  revolts  on  record.  Th^  ki^ed 
Tainichi,  a  Jspasneae  general  sent  against  them,  and  they  drove  back  his  fovces, 
.who  do  notfappear  to  have  taken  very  effective  measures  of  retaliation.  In  4$2 
we  find  the  Yemishi  renda'ing  homage  to  the  Emperor  Kens5,  a  ceremony  vrhich 
was  repeated  on  the  accession  of  the  Smperor  Kimmei  (540). 

But,  though  meek  in  the  presence  of  peril,  the  Yemishi  appear  to  have  been 
of  a  brawling  temperament.  Thus,  in  561,  several  thousands  of  them  sho"^vcd 
hostility  on  the  frontier,  yet  no  sooner  were  thf  ir  ohiefs-  tliroatened  with  death 
than  they  submitted.  At  that  time  all  the  provmces  in  the  northeast  and 
northwest  —  then  included  in  ]\Iutsu  and  Dcwa  —  were  in  Yemishi  possession. 
They  rebelled  again  in  637,  and  at  first  gained  a  signal  success,  driving  the 
Japanese  general,  Katana^  into  a  fortress  where  he  was  deserted  by  his  troops. 
His  wife  saved  the  situation.  She  upbraided  her  husband  as  he  was  scaling  ike 
palisades  to  escape  by  nig^t»  fortified  him  with  wine,  gu*ded  his  sword  on  her- 
self, and  caused  her  female  attendants  —  of  whom  there  were  "several  tens"  — 
to  twang  bowstrings.  Ka^ana»  taking  heart  of  grace,  advanced  single  handed; 
the  Yemishi,  thinking  that  his  troops  had  rallied,  gave  way,  and  the  Japanese 
fitrfdiers,  returning  to  their  duty,  killed  or  captured  all  the  insurgents. 
•■  No  other  instance  of  equally  determined  resistance  is  recorded  on  the  part 
of  the  YeiJiislii.  In  642,  several  thousands  made  submission  in  Koshi.  Four 
years  later  (()46),  we  find  Yemishi  doing  homage  to  the  Emperor  Kotoku.  Yet 
in  645  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  estabUsh  a  barrier  settlement  against  them  in 
Echigo;  and  whereas,  in  655,  when  the  Empress  Saimei  ascended  the.tbrone,  her 
Court  at  Naniwa  entertained  ninety-nine  of  the  northern  Yemishi  and. forty- 
five  of  the  eastern,  conferring  cups  oif  honour  on  fifteen,  while  at  the  same  time 
another  numerous  body  came  to  render  homage  and  offer  gifts,  barely  three 
years  had  elapsed  vihrn,  in  6.55,  a  Japanese  squadron  of  180  vessels,  under  the 
command  of  Hirafu,  omi  of  Abe,  w^as  engaged  attacking  the  Yemisl^i  at  Amt4 
on  the  northwest  co^t  of  the  main  island. 

All  this  shows  plainly  that  many  districts  were  still  peopled  by  Yemishi  and 
I  that  their  dodlity  varied  in  different  localities.  In  the  Akita  campaign  the  usual 
surrender  was  rehearsed.  The  Yemishi  declared  that  their  bows  aiid  arrows 
Were  for  hunting,  not  for  fighting,  and  the  affair  ended  in  a  great  feast  given  by 
Hirafu,  the  sequel  being  that  two  hundred  Yemishi  proceeded  to  Court,  carry- 
ing presents,  and  >were  appomted  to  various  offices-  in  the  localities  representedi 
receiving  also  gifts  of  arms,  armour,  drums,  and  flags. ^ 

An.  interesting  episode  is  recorded  of  this  visit.  One  of  the  Yemishi,  having 
been  appointed  to  a  high  post,  was  instructed  to  investigate  the  Yemishi  popula- 
tion and  the  captive  population.  Who  were  these  captives?  They  seem  to 
have  been  Suslien,  for  at  the  feast  given  by  Hirafu  his  Yemishi  guests  cmiuc 
accompanied  by  thirty-five  captives,  and  it  is  incredible  that  Japanese  prusuners 
would  have  been  thus  humiliated  in  the  sight  of  their  armed  countrymen. 
There  will  be  occasion  to  recur  to  this  point  presently.  Ilere  we  have  to  note 
that  in  spite  of-frequent  contact,  friendly  or  hostile,  and  inspite  ofso  many  ye^ 
of  intercourse,  the  Yemishi  seon  to  have  been  still  regarded  by  the  Japanese  as 
objects  of  curiosity.  For,  in  the  year  654,  envoys  from  Yapiato.  to  the  Tang 
Emperor  of  China  took  with  them  a  Yemicdii  map.  And  woman  to  show  to  his 
Majesty. 

The  Chinese  sovereign  was  much  struck  by  the  unwonted  appearance  of  these 
It  is  related  that  these  flags  had  tope  shaped  like  cutUefiih.] 
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people.  He  asked  several  questions,  wtiich  are  recorded  verl)atini  in  the  Chroni" 
cks;  and  the  envoys  informed  him  that  there  were  three  tribes  of  Yemishi;  name- 
ly, the  Tsugaru^  Ycmishi,  who  were  the  moat  distant;  next,  the  Ara  Yemishi 
(rough  or  only  partially  subdued),  loid  lastly,  the  Nigi  Yemishi  (quiet  or  docile) ; 
that  they  austained  life  by  eating,  not  cereiUs,  but  flesh,  and  that  they  dispensed 
with  houses,  preferring  to  live  under  trees  and  in  the  recesses  of  mountains. 
The  Chinese  Emperor  finally  remarked,  "When  we  look  at  tlie  unusual  bodily 
appearanoe  of  these  Yemishi,  it  is  strange  in  the  extreme." 

Evidently  wliatever  the  original  provenance  of  the  Yemishi,  they  had  never 
been  among  the  numerous  peoples  who  observed  the  custom  of  paying  visits  of 
ceremony  to  the  Chinese  capital.  They  were  apparentiy  not  included  in  the 
family  of  Far  Eastern  nations.  From  the  second  half  of  the  seventh  century 
they  are  constantly  found  carrying  tribute  to  the  Japanese  Court  and  receiving 
presents  or  being  entertained  in  return.  But  these  evidences  of  docihty  aiid 
inendfihip  were  not  indicative  of  the  universal  mood*  The  Yemisfai  located  in 
the  northeastern  section  of  the  main  island  continued  to  give  trouble  up  to  the 
bcgiiming  of  the  ninth  century,  and  throughout  this  region  as  well  aa  along  the 
vest  coast  from  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  of  latilaijde  northward  the  Japanese 
were  obliged  to  build  six  castles  and  ten  barrier  posta  between  a.o,  647  and  800» 

These  facts,  however,  iKtve  no  concern  with  the  immediate  purpose  of  Htua 
historical  reference  further  than  to  sliow  that  from  the  earliest  times  the 
Yamato  immigrants  found  no  opponents  in  the  m>r\  Ik  rn  half  of  the  island  except 
the  Yemishi  and  the  Sushen.  One  more  epLsode,  however,  is  germane.  In  the 
time  (682)  of  the  Emperor  Temmu,  the  Yemishi  of  Koshi,  who  had  by  tliat  time 
become  quite  docile,  asked  for  and  received  seven  thousand  families  of  captives 
io foaud  a  district.  A  Japanese  writing  allegea  that  these  eapiivea  wer^subjecta 
of  the  Grown  who  had  been  seised  and  enslaved  by  the  aavagesw  But  that  k 
bconsistent  with  all  probabilities*  The  Yamato  might  sentence  these  people 
to  serfdom  among  men  of  their  own  race,  but  they  never  would  have  condemned 
Japanese  to  such  a  position  among  the  Yemishi.  Evidently  these  ''captives'' 
were  prisoners  taken  by  the  Yamato  from  the  Koneans^  the  ^iffhi?ii|  or  some 
other  hostile  nation.  ...  s 

THE  KUMAfiO 

There  has  been  some  dispute  abuut  the  appellation  "Kumaso."  One  high 
mtJiority  thinks  tiiat  Kuma  and  So  were  the  naxiics  of  two  tribes  inhabiting 
tte  extreme  south  of  Japan;  that  n  to  say,  the  provinces  now  called  HyQga, 
Onuni,  and  Satsuma.  Others  regard  the  term  aa  denoting  one  tribe  ouly.  Tim 
(piestion  is  not  very  material.  Among  all  the  theories  formed  about  the  Kumaso^ 
the  most  plausible  is  that  they  belonged  to  the  Sow  race  of  Borneo  and  that  they 
found  their  way  to  Japan  on  the  breast  of  the  "Black  Tide."  Many  similarities 
of  custom  Imve  been  traced  between  the  two  pieoples.  Both  resorted  freely  to 
ornamental  tattooing;  both  used  phirlds  decorated  with  hair;  both  were  skilled 
in  making  articles  of  bamboo,  especially  hats;  both  were  fond  of  dancing  witli 
accompaniment  of  singing  and  hand-clapping;  and  both  dressed  their  hair  alike. 
Japanese  annals  use  the  word  "  Kumaso"  for  the  first  time  in  connexion  with  the 
Unexation  of  Tsukushi  (Kyilshu)  by  the  Izanagi  expedition,  when  one  of  the 
fonrfaces  of  ihe  island  is  called  tiie  "land  of  Eumaso.''  Plainly  if  this  uomenclar 
twemay  be  taken  as  evidence,  the  Kumaso  must  have  arrived  in  Japaa  at  a  date 
irior  to  the  advent  of  the  immigrants  represented  by  Isanagi  and  Izanami;  and 
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it  would  further  follow  that  they  did  not  penetrate  far  into  the  interior,  but  re- 
mained in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  of  landing,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  some  point  on  the  southern  coast  of  KyQshCt  Nor  does  there  appear  to 
have  been  any  eollisioii  between  the  two  tides  of  immigrants,  for  the  first  appear- 
ance ol  the  Kumaso  in  a  truculent  rdle  was  in  a  j>.  81  when  ihey  are  said  to  have 
rebelled. 

The  incident,  though  remote  from  the  capital,  was  sufficiently  formidable 

to  induce  the  Kniperor  Keiko  to  lead  a  force  against  them  in  person  from  Yama- 
to.  En  route  he  had  to  deal  with  brigands"  infesting  Suw5  and  Buzen,  prov- 
inces separated  by  the  Inland  Sea  and  situated  respectively  on  the  south  of  the 
nmiii  island  and  the  north  of  Kyushu.  These  provinces  were  ruled  by  chipf- 
tainesses,  who  declared  themselves  loyal  to  the  Imperial  cause,  and  gave  inforiiia- 
tion  about  the  haimts  and  habits  of  the  "brigands,"  who  in  Suwd  had  no  special 
appellation  but  in  Busen  were  known  as  Tsuefai-^gumo,  a  name  to  be  spoken  of 
presently.  They  were  disposed  of  partly  by  stratagem  and  partly  by  open 
warfare.  But  when  the  Tamato  troops  arrived  in  Hyiiga  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  the  Kumaso,  the  Emperor  hesitated.  He  deemed  it  wise  not  to  touch 
the  spear-points  of  these  puissant  foes.  Ultimately  he  overcame  them  by 
enticing  the  two  daughters  of  the  principal  leaders  and  making  a  show  of  affec- 
tion for  one  of  them.  8he  eonducted  Japanese  soldiers  to  her  father 's  residence, 
and  having  plii  <  1  liim  with  biruiig  drink,  cut  his  bow-string  while  he  slept  so  that 
the  soldiers  could  kill  hun  with  impunity.  It  is  recorded  that  Keiko  put  the  girl 
to  death  for  her  unfihai  conduct,  but  the  asbaissinaUon  of  her  father  helped  the 
Japanese  materially  in  then:  campaign  against  the  Kumasoi  whom  they  succeed" 
ed  in  subduing  and  in  whose  land  the  Emperor  remained  six  shears. 

The  Kumaso  were  not  quelled,  however.  Bcaroeily  eight  years  had  elapaed 
from  the  time  of  Keikd's  return  to  Yamato  when  they  rebelled  again,  "making 
ceaseless  raids  upon  the  frontier  districts;"  and  he  sent  against  them  his  son, 
Yamato-dake;  with  a  band  of  skilled  archers.  This  youth,  one  of  the  most 
heroic  figures  in  ancient  Japanese  history,  was  only  sixteen.  He  disguised  him- 
self as  a  girl  and  thus  gained  access  to  a  h;in<iuet  given  by  the  principal  Kumaso 
leader  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  a  new  residence.  Attracted  by  the  beauty  of 
the  supposed  girl,  the  Kumaso  chieftain  placed  her  beside  him,  and  when  he  had 
drunk  heavily,  Yaiiiata-dake  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,^  subsequently  serving 
all  his  band  in  the  same  way.  Af tv  t^s,  the  Kumaao  remained  quiet  f <Hr  nearly 
a  century,  but  in  the  year  193,  *  during  the  reign  oi  the  fiokperor  OhOai^  they 
once  more  rebelled,  and  the  Ein|>eror  organised  aa  expedition  agsinst  them. 
He  fuled  in  the  struggle  and  was  kUled  by  the  Kumaso 's  arrows.  Thenceforth 
history  if;  silent  about  them. 

Who,  then,  were  they?  It  is  related  in  the  Chronicles  that,  after  breaking 
the  power  of  the  Kumaso,  the  E?nperor  Keiko  made  a  tour  of  inspection  in 
Tsukushi  (KyQshu),  and  arriving  at  the  district  of  Kuma,  summoned  two 
brothers,  princes  of  Kuma,  to  pay  homage.  One  obeyed,  but  the  other  refused, 
and  soldiers  were  therefore  sent  to  put  hiiri  to  death.  Now  Kuma  was  tiie  name 
of  tiie  three  kingdoms  into  which  the  Korean  peninsula  was  divided  in  ancient 

The  Chronicles  relate  that  when  the  Kumaso  was  struck  down  he  asked  for  a  moment  'a 
respite  to  learn  the  name  of  his  slayer,  whose  prowess  astounded  hira.  On  receiving  an  answer, 
he  sought  the  prince's  permission  to  j^ive  him  a  title,  and  declared  that  instead  of  being  caned 
Yamato  Oguna,  the  name  hitherto  borne  by  him,  he  should  be  termed  Yamato-dake  (Champion 
of  Japan)  because  he  had  conquer€Kl  the  hitherto  unconquerable.  The  prince  accepted  the 
name,  tind  then  gave  the  Kumaao  hia  coup  de  grdce.\ 

P  It  should  be  understood  that  these  datea,  betng  prefkibtorie,  are  not  wholly  reliable.] 
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times,  and  it  h»  been  sageested  [Aston]  that  the  hind  of  Kuma  hi  Kma  was 
the  parent  country  of  Kuma  in  Japan,  Kom  in  the  Korean  Uuiguage  having  the 
same  meaning  (bear)  as  Kurna  in  the  Japanese.  This,  of  course,  involves  the 

conclusion  that  the  Kumaso  were  oripnally  Korean  emigrants;  a  theory  some*- 
what  diflifiilt  to  reconcile  with  their  location  in  the  extreme  south  of  Kyushu. 

The  apparent  silence  of  the  annals  about  the  subsequent  career  of  the  tribe 
is  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  Kumaso  were  identical  with  the  Hayato 
(falcon  men),  who  make  their  first  appearance  upon  the  scene  in  prehistoric  days 
as  followers  of  Hosuseri  in  his  contest  with  his  younger  brother,  Hohodemi,  the 
hero  of  the  legend  about  the  palace  of  the  sea  god.  Hohodemi  —  according  to 
the  rationalised  version  of  the  legend  —  liaving  obtained  assistance  in  the  shape 
of  ships  and  mariners  from  an  oversea  monarch  (supposed  to  have  reigned  in 
Korea),  returned  to  Tsukushi  to  fight  his  brother,  and  being  victorious,  spared 
Hosuseri's  life  on  condition  that  the  descendants  of  the  vanquished  through 
dghty  generations  should  serve  the  victor 's  descendants  as  mimes. 

"On  that  account,"  says  the  Chronicles,  "the  various  Hayato,  fiosrpnded 
from  Hosuseri  to  the  present  time,  do  not  leave  the  vicinity  of  the  Imperial 
palace  enclosure  and  render  service  instead  of  watch-dogs."  The  first  mention 
of  the  name  Hayatu  after  the  prehistoric  battle  in  Kyflshu,  occurs  in  the  year 
399,  when  Sashihire,  one  of  the  tribe,  was  induced  to  assassinate  his  master,  an 
Imperial  prince.  1%i8  incident  goes  to  show  that  individual  members  of  the 
tribe  were  then  employed  at  Court;  an  inference  confirmed  fifty-one  years  later, 
when,  on  the  death  of  Emperor  Yllryaku,  "the  Hayato  lamented  nii^t  and  day 
beside  the  misasagi  (tomb)  and  refused  the  food  offered  to  them,  until  at  the  end 
of  seven  days  they  died." 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  we  have  here  a  reversion  to  the  old  custom 
which  compelled  slaves^  to  foHrnr  their  lords  to  the  grave.  The  Hayato  serving 
in  the  Court  at  that  epoch  held  the  status  generally  asjsigued  in  ancient  da^-s  to 
vanquished  people,  the  status  of  serfs  or  slaves.  Six  times  during  the  next  214 
years  we  find  tiie  Hayato  repairing  to  the  Court  to  pay  liomuge,  in  the  periurm- 
anee  of  which  function  they  are  usually  bracketted  with  the  Yemishi.  Once 
(682)  a  wrestling  match  took  place  in  the  Imperial  presence  betweoi  the  Hayato 
of  Osumi  and  those  of  Satsuma,  and  once  (694)  the  viceroy  of  Tsukushi  (KyQshtl) 
praaented  174  Hayato  to  the  Court. 

THE  TSUCHI-GUMO 

In  ancient  Japan  there  was  a  class  of  men  to  whom  the  epithet  "Tsuchi-c!:nmo" 
(earth-spiders)  was  applied.  Their  identity  has  been  a  sul)jcrt  of  much  con- 
troversy. The  hrst  mention  made  of  them  in  Japanese  annals  occurs  in  con- 
nexion with  the  slaughter  of  eighty  braves  invited  to  a  banquet  by  the  Emperor 
Jimmu's  general  in  a  pit-dwelling  at  Osaka.^  The  Records  apply  to  these  men 
the  epithet/'Tbuchi-gumo/' whereas  the  CAromcbsrepresoitthe  Emperor  as  cele- 
brating the  incident  in  a  couplet  which  speaks  of  them  as  Yenushi.  It  will  be 
8een  presently  that  the  apparent  confusion  of  epithet  probably  conveys  a  truth. 

The  next  allusion  to  Tsuchi-gumo  occurs  in  the  annals  of  the  year  (662  b.c.) 
following  the  above  event,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Chronicles.  The 
Emperor,  ha\nng  commanded  his  generals  to  exercise  the  troops,  Tsuchi-gumo 
were  foun4  in  three  places,  and  as  they  declined  to  submit,  a  detachment  was 

I'  This  inddent  has  been  already    f*  ri  r-d  to  under  the  heading  "  Ycmishi."   It  is  tO  be 
(>^ved  that  the  "Osaka"  here  mentioued  is  not  the  modem  city  of  Osaka.]        Digitized  6y  Google 
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sent  against  them.  Concerning  a  fourth  hand  of  these  defiant  folk,  the  Chronicles 
say:  "They  had  short  boilies  and  long  legs  and  arms.  They  were  of  the  same 
class  as  the  pigmies.  The  Imperial  troops  wove  nets  of  dolichos,  which  they 
flung  over  them  and  tiien  slew  them." 

There  are  four  comments  to  be  made  on  this.  The  first  is  that  the  scene  of 
ike  fighting  was  in  Yamato.  The  second,  that  the  ohiefii  of  the  Tsuchi-gumo 
had  Japanese  names  —  names  identical,  in  two  cases,  with  those  of  a  kind  of 
l^ntd  priest  (hafun),  and  therefore  most  unlike^  to  have  be^  borne  by  men 
not  of  Japanese  origin.  The  third,  that  the  presence  of  Tsuchi-gumo  in  Yamato 
preceded  the  arrival  of  Jimmu 's  expedition.  And  the  fourth,  that  the  Records 
are  silent  about  the  whole  episode.  As  for  the  things  told  in  the  Chronicles  about 
short  bodies,  long  limbs,  pigmies,  and  nets  of  dolichos,  they  may  be  dismissed 
as  mere  fancies  suggested  by  the  name  Tsuchi-gumo,  wliich  was  commonly 
supposed  to  mean  "earth-spiders."  If  any  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the 
Chronicles*  story,  it  is  that  there  were  Japanese  in  Yamfito  before  Jimmu 's  time, 
and  that  Tsuchi-gumo  lirere  simply  bands  of  Japanese  ndders.  . , 

They  are  heard  of  next  in  the  province  of  Bungo  (on  the  northeast  of  iSytisha) 
where  (a.d.  82)  the  Emperor  KeikO  led  an  army  to  attack  the  Kumaso*.  Two 
bands  of  Tsuchi-gumo  are  mentioned  as  living  there,  and  the  Imperial  forces 
had  no  little  difficulty  in  subduing  them.   Their  chiefs  are  despribed  as ' '  mighty 

of  frame  and  having  numerous  followers." 
In  dealing  with  the  first  band,  Keiko  caused 
his  bravest  soldiers  to  carry  mallets  made 
from  camellia  trees,  though  why  such  weapr 
ons  should  have  been  preferred  to  the 
trenchant  swards  used  by  the  Japaneso  t|iere 
is  ,^othing  to  show.  (Another  account  B9.y8 
"mallet-headed  swords,"  which  is  much 
more  credible) .  In  dealing  with  the  second, 
he  was  driven  back  once  by  their  rain  of 
arrows,  and  when  he  attacked  from  another 
quarter,  the  Tsiichi-gumo,  their  submission 
having  been  refused,  flung  themselves  into 
a  ravine  and  perished. 

Here  again  certain  points  have  to  be 
noticed:  that  there  were  Tsuchi-gumo  in 
KyOshtl  as  well  as  in  Yamato;  that  if  one 
account  describes  them  as  pigmies,  another 
depicts  them  as  "mighty  of  frame,"  and 
that  in  KyushQ,  as  in  Yamato,  the  Tsuchi- 
gumo  had  Japanese  names.  Only  once 
again  do  the  annals  refer  to  T.suchi-gumo. 
They  relate  curtly  that  on  his  return  from 
quelling  the  Kumaso  the  Emperor  Keiko 
killed  a  Tsuchi-gumo  in  th^  province  of 
Hisen/  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  factitious  import  has  been  attached  to  the 
Tsuchi-gumo.  Munly  because  they  were  pit-dwellers,  it  was  assumed  for  a 
time  that  thqrTepresented  a  race  which  had  immigrated  to  Japan  at  some  date 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Yemishi  (modern  Ainu).  This  theory  was  founded 
on  the  supposed  discovery  of  relics  of  pit-dwellers  in  the  islands  of  Yezo  and 
Itorop,  and  their  hasty  identification  as  Kuro-pok-guru  —  the  Ainu  term  for 
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underground  dwellers  —  whose  modern  representatives  are  seen  among  the 
Kurilsky  or  thtiir  neighbouis  iu  lvaiu<  Latka  and  Saglialien.  Bui  closer  ex- 
amination of  the  Yezo  and  Itorop  pits  showed  that  there  was  complete 
ahBeQce  of  any  mark  ot  antiquity — 8U(^  as  the  preaeqce  of  Jaige  treea  or  even 
deep7rQ0ted  brushwood;*^ that  tbey  vere  arranged  in  regular  order,  suggesting 
a  military  encampment  rather  than  tbe  abode  of  savages;  that  they  were  of 
uniform  size,  with  few  exceptKMis;.  that  on  excavation  they  yielded  fragments 
of  hard  wood,  unglazed  pottery,  and  a  Japanese  dirk,  and,  finally,  that 
their  site  corresponded  with  tliat  of  military  encampments  established  in 
Yezo  and  the  Kuriles  by  the  Japanese  Government  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  as  a  defence  against  Rustiian  aggression. 

Evidently  the  men  who  constructed  and  used  these  pit-dwellings  were  not 
prehistoric  savages  but  modern  Japanese  soldiers.  Further  very  conclusive 
testimony  has  been  oolleeted  by  the  Rev.  John  Batchelor,  who  has  devoted 
profound  study  to  the  Ainu.  He  found  tiiat  the  inhabitants  of  Shikotan,  who . 
had  long  been  sui^posed  to  be  a  remnant  of  pre-Ainu  immigrants^'  were  brouglit 
thither  from  an  island  called  Shimushir  in  the  Kurile  group  in  18i85  by  order  of 
the  Japanese  Government;  that  they  declared  themselves  to  be  descended  frpm 
men  of  Saghalien;  that  they  spoke  nothing  but  the  Ainu  language,  and  that  they 
inhabited  pits  in  winter,  as  do  also  the  Ainu  now  living  in  Saghalien.  If  any 
further  proof  were  needed,  it  might  be.drav^Ti  from  the  fact  that  no  excavation 
has  brought  to  hght  any  relics  whatever  of  a  race  preceding  and  distinct  from  the 
Yemishi  (Ainu),  all  the  pits  and  graves  hitherto  searched  havnig  yielded  Yamato 
or  Yemishi  skulls.    Neither  has  there  been  found  any  trace  of  pigmies. 

An  Ainu  myth  is  responsible  for  tbe  bdief  in  the  existence  of  such  beings^ 
"In  very  ancient  tunes,  a  race  of  people  who  dwelt  in  pits  lived  among  us.  They 
were  so  very  tiny  that  ten  of  them  could  easily  take  shelter  beneath  one  burdock 
leaf.  When  they  went  to  catch  herrings  they  used  to  make  boats  by  sewing 
the  leaves  together,  and  always  fished  with  a  hook.  If  a  single  herring  was 
caught,  it  took  all  the  strength  of  the  men  of  five  boats,  or  ten  sometimes,  to 
hold  it  and  drag  it  ashore,  while  whole  crowds  were  required  to  kill  it  with  their 
clubs  and  spears.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  these  divine  little  men  used  even  to  kill 
great  whales.   Surely  these  pit-dwellcrs  were  gods."* 

Evidently  if  such  legends  are  to  be  credited,  the  existence  of  faint  s  must  no 
longer  be  denied  in  Europe.  Side  by  side  with  the  total  absence  of  all  tangible 
relics  may  be  set  tbe  fact  that,  w  hereas  numerous  place^iames  in  the  main  island 
of  Japan  have  been  identified  as  Ainu  words,  none  has  been  traced  to  any  alien 
tongue  such  as  might  be  assodated  with  earlier  inhabitants.  -  Thus,  the  theory 
of  a  special  race  of  iinmigrants  anterior  to  the  Yemishi  has  to  be  abandoned  so 
far  as  the  evidence  of  pit-dwelling  is  concerned.  The  fact  is  that  the  use  of 
partially  underground  residences  cannot  be  regarded  as  specially  characteristic 
of  any  race  or  as  differentiating  one  section  of  the  people  of  Japan  from  another. 
To  this  day  the  ptxH  *  r  classes  in  Korea  depend  for  shelter  upon  pits  covered  with 
thatch  or  strong  (jil-])aper.  They  call  these  dwellings  urn  or  um-mak,  a  term 
corresponding  to  the  J apanese  muro,  "  Pit-dwellers  are  mentioned  in  old  C  hinese 
literature,  and  the  references  to  the  muro  in  the  Records  and  Chronicler  show  that 
the  muro  of  those  days  had  a  character  simiUur  to  that  of  the  modem  Korean 
m-mak"  [Aston].  We  read  of  a  mttro  being  dug;  of  steps  down  to  it;  and  we 
read  of  a  muro  big  enough  to  hold  160  persons  at  one  time.  The  mtaro  was  not 
always  simply  a  hole  roofed  over :  it  sometimes  contained  a  house  having  a  wood* 
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en  frame  lashed  together  with  vine-tendrils,  the  walls  lined  with  sedges  and  reeds 
and  pla55tered  with  a  mixture  of  grass  and  clay.  The  roof  was  thatched  with 
reeds;  there  was  a  door  opening  inwards,  and  a  raised  platform  served  for  sleep- 
ing purposes.  A  dwelling  closely  resembling  this  de-scription  was  actually  un- 
earthed near  Akita  in  0-U|  in  1807.  Af uro  were  used  in  aneient  times  by  the 
highest  as  weQ  as  the  poorest  classes.  Stisanooissaidbythe  fsumo  FOdbH  to 
have  made  for  himself  a  muro;  Jimmu's  son  is  reprosonted  as  sleeping  in  a  great 
mufOt  and  the  Emperor  KeikO,when  (ajD.  83)  prosecuting^  his  campaign  inKyOshfi, 
is  said  to  have  constructed  a  muro  for  a  temporary  palace.  *'In  faiot,  pit-direU- 
ing  in  northern  climates  aflFbrds  no  indication  of  race." , 

CONCLUSION  FROM  mSTORICAL  EVIDENCE 

Thus  the  conclusion  suggested  by  historical  evidence  is  that  the  Japanese 
nation  is  composed  of  four  elements:  the  Yamato;  the  Yemishi  (modern  Ainu); 
the  Kumaso  (or  Hayato),  and  the  Sushen.  As  to  the  last  of  these,  there  is  nO 
cOilciudve  indication  that  they  era  immigrated  in  appreciable  numben.  It 
does  not  follow,  of  course,  that  the  Instorical  evidence  is  exhaustive,  especially 
Jfq>ane8e  historical  evidence;  for  the  annalists  of  Ji^ian  do  not  i^pear  to  have 
paid  any  special  attention  to  racial  questions. 
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(The  HuBband  and  Wife  Rookf) 


CHAPTER  VI 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  NATION:  GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  ARCHAE- 
OLOGICAL RELICS  . 

JAPAN'S  CONNEXION  WITH  THE  ASIATIC  CONTINENT 

The  group  of  islands  forming  Japan  may  be  said  to  have  routes  of  communica- 
tion with  the  continent  of  Asia  at  six  places:  two  in  the  north;  two  in  the  south- 
west, and  two  in  the  south.  The  principal  connexion  in  the  north  is  across  the 
narrow  strait  of  S6ya  from  the  northwest  point  of  Yezo  to  Saghalien  and  thence 
to  the  Amur  region  of  Manchuria.  The  secondary  connexion  is  from  the  north- 
east point  of  Yezo  vid  the  long  chain  of  the  Kuriles  to  Kamchatka.  The  first 
of  the  southwestern  routes  is  from  the  northwest  of  Kyushu  vid  the  islands  of 
Iki  and  Tsushima  to  the  southeast  of  Korea;  and  the  second  is  from  the  south 
of  the  Izumo  promontory  in  Japan,  by  the  aid  of  the  current  which  sets  up  the 
two  southern  routes.  One  of  these  is  from  the  southwest  of  Kyushu  vid  the  Goto 
Islands  to  southeastern  China;  the  other  is  from  the  south  of  Kyushu  vid  the 
Ryukyu  Islands,  Formosa,  and  the  Philippines  to  Malaysia  and  Polynesia.  It 
has  also  been  proved  geologically  ^  that  the  islands  now  forming  Japan  must 
at  one  time  have  been  a  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  E\'idently  these  various 
avenues  may  have  given  access  to  immigrants  from  Siberia,  from  China,  from 
Malaysia,  and  from  Polynesia. 

CULTURE 

Archaeological  research  indicates  the  existence  of  two  distinct  cultures  in 
Japan  together  with  traces  of  a  third.  One  of  these  cultures  has  left  its  relics 
chiefly  in  shell-heaps  or  embedded  in  the  soil,  while  the  remains  of  another  are 
found  mainly  in  sepulchral  chambers  or  in  caves.  The  relics  themselves  are 
palpably  distinct  except  when  they  show  transitional  approach  to  each  other. 

('  There  have  been  found  in  the  gravel  Tertiary  mammals  includine  elephas  primigentui, 
dephas  Namadicus,  stegodon  Clifli,  and  unnamed  varieties  of  bear,  deer,  bison,  ox,  horae, 
rhinoceros,  and  whale.    {OiUlines  of  the  Geology  of  Japan;  Imperial  Geological  Survey).] 
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The  older  culture  is  attested  by  more  tbaji  four  thousand  residential  sites  and 
8hell4ieap8.  Its  most  distinctive  features  are  the  absence  of  all  metallic  obj  ecta 
and  the  presence  of  pottery  not  turned  on  the  wheel.  Polished,  finely  chipped, 
and  roughly  hewn  implements  and  weapons  of  stone  are  found/as  are  imple- 
ments of  bone  and  horn. 

It  was,  in  short,  a  neolithic  culture.  The  vestiges  of  the  other  culture  do 
not  inchide  weapons  of  stone.  There  are  imitations  of  shcath-knives,  swords, 
jirifi  arrow-heads,  and  there  are  some  models  of  stone  articles.  But  the  alien 
features  are  iron  weajions  and  hard  pottery  ahva3's  moulded  on  the  wheel. 
Copper  is  present  mainly  in  connexion  with  the  work  of  the  goldsmith  and  the 
silversmith,  and  arrow-heads,  jingle-bells,  mirrors,  etc.,  are  also  present.  The 
former  culture  is  identified  as  that  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  the  Yemishi; 
the  latter  belongs  to  the  Yamato  race;  or  Japanese  inroper.  Finally^  * '  there  are 
indications  that  a  bronze  culture  intervened  in  the  south  between  the  stone  and 
the  iron  phases.''^ 

PRIMITIVE  CULTURE 

The  neolithic  sites  occur  much  more  frequently  in  the  northern  than  in  the 

southern  half  of  Japan.  They  are,  indeed,  six  times  as  numerous  on  the. north 
as  on  the  south  of  a  line  drawn  across  tfie  luain  ifsland  from  the  coast  of  Ise 
through  Onii.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  at  heiglits  of  from  thirty  to  three 
hundred  feet,  anrl  the  alluvial  plains  are  their  favourite  positions.  So  far  as  the 
■  technical  skill  shown  by  the  relics  —  especially  the  pottery  —  is  concerned,  it 
grows  higher  with  the  latitude.  The  inference  is  that  the  settlements  of  tlie 
aborigmes  in  the  south  were  made  at  an  earlier  period  than  tiiose  in  the  north; 
which  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  whereas  the  stone-using  inhabitants 
were  driven  back  in  the  south  at  an  early  date,  they  lield  their  ground  in  the 
north  to  a  comparatively  modem  era. 

That  is  precisely  what  Japanese  history  indlcatea,  Jimmu's  opntquests, 
which  took_  place  several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  carried  him  as  far 
as  the  Ise-Omi  line,  but  Yamato-dake 's  expedition  against  the  Yemishi  north  of 
that  line  was  not  planned  until  the  second  century  after  Christ.  Apart  from 
the  rough  e\  i  lince  furnished  by  the  quality  of  the  relics,  calculatiuiia  have  been 
made  of  the  age  of  an  important  sliell-heap  by  assuiiiuig  that  it  originally  atood 
atthe.8e8side,^and  by  estimating  the  number  of  years  required  to  separate  it,  by 
tiie  present  interval  from  the  coast  at  a  fixed  annual  rate  of  siting.  The  result 
is  from  five  thousand  to  ten  thousand  years.  A  book  (ihe  HitaeH  Fiidqki)i 
publish^  in  a.d.  715,  speaks  of  these  kaiisuka  (shell-heaps)  as  existing  already  at 
that  remote  period,  and  attributes  their  fonnation  to  a  giant  living  on  a  hill  w  ho 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  pick  up  shell-fish.  This  myth  remained  cunient  until 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  stone  axes  exhumed  from  the  heaps  were  called 
thunder-axes  (rai-fu)  just  as  similar  relics  in  Europe  were  called  elf-bolts  or 
thunder-stones. 

There  is  great  diversity  of  size  among  the  shell-heaps,  some  being  of  insig- 
nificant dimensions  and  others  extending  to  five  hundred  square  yards.  They 
are  most  numerous  in  the  eight  provinces  forming  the  KwantOw  In  fact,  in 
these  apcient  times,  the  Yamato  race  and  the  aborigines  had  thei^  headquartera 
in  the  same  localities,  respectively,  as  the  Imperial  and  Feudal  governments  had 
in  mediaeval  and  modern  times.  But  there  are  no  distinct  traces  of  palaeolithic 
eulture;  the  neolithic  alone  can  be  add  to  be  rej^resented.  ItiB  relics  are  numerous 
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—  axes,  knives,  arrow-heads,  arrow-necks,  bow-tii»,  spear-heads,  batons, 
swords,  maces,  sling-stones,  needles,  drill-bows,  drill  and  ainiKilc  weights,  mor- 
tars and  pestles,  paddles,  boats,  sinkers,  fisliiug-hooks,  gaffs,  harpoons,  maiietii, 
chisels,  scrapers,  hoes,  sickles,  whetstones,  hammers,  and  drills. 

It  must  be  prenufled  that  thougti  so  many  kinds  of  implements  are  here 
envmieEated,!tli6  nomenclature  cannot  be  accepted  as  univa*saUy  accurate. 
The  so-called  "hoe,"  lor  examplcy  is  an  object  ol  disputed  identity,  especially 
•8  agriculture  baa  not- been  i»oved  to  have  been  practised  among  the  primitive 
people  of  Japan,  nor  have  anyrttaees  of  grain  been  found  in  the  neoUthic  sites. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  modern  Ainu,  who  arc  beliov(»d  to  ropresipnt  the  ancient 
population,  include  in  thoir  religious  observances  the  worslup  ot  the  first  cakes 
made  from  the  season's  nuilet,  and  unless  that  rite  be  supposed  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Yamato,  it  goes  to  indicate  agricultural  pursuits. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  great  obstacle  to  aiiy  confident  differentiation  of  the 
customs  and  creeds  prevalent  in  Japan.  That  obstacle  consists  in  the  great 
length  of  the  period  covered  by  the  annals.  It  may  reasonably  be  assumed 
that  the  neolithic  aborigines  were  in  more  oi*  less  intimate  contact  with  the  in- 
vading Yamato  for  somethuijig  like  twenty-five  centuries,  an  interval  quite  suffi- 
cient to  have  produced  many  interactions  and  to  have  given  birth  to  many  new 
traditions.  An  illustration  is  furnished  l)y  the  mental  attitude  of  the  uneducated 
classes  in  Japan  towards  the  neolithic  implements.  So  completely  has  all  memory 
of  the  human  uses  of  these  implemonts  faded,  that  they  are  regarded  as  relics  of 
supernatural  beings  and  called  by  such  names  as  raifu  (thunder-axe),  raitmi 
(thunder-club),  kitsuiie  iw  kawa  (fox-hoe),  raiko  (thunder-pestle),  and  tengu,  no 
meshigai  (rice-spoon  of  the  goblins).  Many  of  the  neolithic  relics  show  that  the 
people  who  used  them  had  reached  a  tolmbly  high  levi^  of  dvilusation. 

This  is  specially,  seen  in  the  matter  of  ceramics.  It  is  true  thiat  the  wheel 
was  not  employed  and  that  the  firing  .was  impeifect,  but  the  variety  of  vessel? 
wi^  considerable,^  and  the  shapes  and  decorations  were  often  very  praise- 
worthy. Thus,  among  the  bracers  are  found  shapes  obviously  the  original^  of 
the  Japanese  choji-buro  (clove-censer)  and  the  graceful  rice-bowl,  while  com- 
munity of  conception  with  Chinese  potters  would  seem  to  be  suggested  by  some 
of  tlie  forms  of  these  ancient  vases.  Particularly  interesting  are  earthenware 
images  obtained  from  these  neolithic  sites.  Many  of  them  have  been  conven- 
tionalized into  mere  anthropomorphs  and  are  rudely  moulded.  But  they  afford 
valuable  indications  of  the  clothing  and  personal  adornments  of  the  aborigines. 

What  end  these  effigies  were  intended  to  serve  remains  an  unsettled  question. 
Some  suggest  that  they  were  used  as  substitutes  for  human  sacrifices^  and  that 
tibey  point  to  a  tune  when  wives  and  slaves  were  required  to  follow  their  husbands 
and  masters  to  the  grave.  They  may  also  have  been  suggested  by  the  exanqila 
of  the  Yamato,  who,  at  a  very  remote  time,  began  to  substitute  clay  images  for 
human  followers  of  the  dead;  or  they  may  have  been  designed  to  serve  as  mere 
mementoes.  This  last  theory  derives  sonic  force  from  the  fact  that  the  images 
are  found,  not  in  graves  or  tombs,  but  at  residential  sites.  No  data  have  been 
obtained,  however,  for  identifying  burying-places:  sepulture  may  have  been 
carried  out  in  the  house  of  the  deceased.  Whichever  explanation  be  correct, 
the  fact  confronts  us  that  these  clay  ^gies  have  no  place  in  the  cult  of  the . 
modem  Ainu.   History  teaches^  however*  that  degeneration  may  become  so 

P  Cookfng-pots  and  pans,  jars  anH  vfts^s.  bowl''  and  dishes,  cups,  bottles,  nipple  poti?, 
lamps,  braziers,  ewers,  strainers,  spindles  or  driLi  weights,  Btamps,  ornameuts,  im^igcs,  and 
phqiKM  (Mttmo**  Prumlorie  Ja^on),}  i 
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complete  as  to  deprive  a  nation  of  all  traces  of  its  origmal  civilization.  Such 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Ainu. 

* 

INTERMEDIATE  CULTURE 

Traces  of  a  culture  occupying  a  place  intermediate  between  the  piimitiTe 
culture  and  that  of  the  Yamato  are  not  conclusive.  They  are  seen  m  pottery 
which,  like  the  ware  of  the  neolitfaie  sites,  is  not  turned  on  the  wheel,  and,  like  the 
Yamato  ware,  is  decorated  in  a  very  subdued  and  sober  fashion.  It  is  found 
from  end  to  end  of  the  main  island  and  even  in  Yezo,  and  in  pits,  shell-heaps, 
and  independent  sites  as  well  as  in  tombs,  burial  caves,  and  cairns  of  the  Yamato. 
Thus,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  warrant  for  iissociating  it  with  a  special 
race.  It  was  possibly  supplied  to  order  of  the  Yamato  by  the  aboriginal  crafts- 
man. \v]\o  naturally  sought  to  copy  the  salient  features  of  the  conquering  immi- 
grautd"  ware.   '       ■     .      -        .  • 

•     BRONZE  VESTIGIS 

There  are  also  some'bronze  vestiges  to  which  considerable  interest  attaches, 
for  evidently  people  using  bronze  weapons  could  not  have  stood  against  men 
carrying  iron  arms,  and  therefore  the  people  to  whom  the  bronse  implements 
belonged  must  have  obtained  a  footing  in  Japan  prior  to  the  Yamato,  unless 
they  came  at  the  latter 's  invitation  or  as  their  allies.  Moreover,  these  bronze 
relics  —  with  the  exooption  of  arrow-bonds  —  though  found  in  the  soil  of 
western  and  southern  Japan,  do  not  or  ur  in  the  Yamato  sepulchres,  w^hich 
feature  constitutes  another  means  of  differentiation.  Daggers,  swords,  hal- 
berds, and  possibly  spear-heads  constitute  the  hand-weapons.  The  daggers 
have  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  Malay  kris,  and  the  swords  and  halberds  are 
generally  leaf-shaped.  But  some  featured,  as  overshort  tangs  and  uiqiimed 
loops,  suggest  that  they  Were  manufactured;  not  for  service  in  battle  but'  for 
ceremonial  purposes,  being  thus  mere  survivals  from  an  era  when  their  orig^ls 
Were  in  actual  use,  and'  possibly  those  originals  may  have  been  of  iron.  Some 
straight-edged  specimens  have  been  classed  as  spear-heads,  but  they  closely 
resemble  certain  ancient  bronze  swords  of  China.  As  for  bronze  arrow-heads, 
they  occur  alike  in  Yamato  sepulrTires  and  in  the  soil,  so  that  no  spprinl  inference 
is  warranted  in  their  ease.  The  })ronze  hand-weapons  have  l)een  found  in  twelve 
provinces  uf  southern  and  western  Japan:  namely,  five  provinces  of  northwest 
Kyushu;  tliree  on  the  Inland  Sea;  one  facing  Korea  and  China,  and  the  rest  on 
the  islands  of  Iki  aud  Tsushima, 

These  localities  and  the  fact  tJiat  similar  swords  have  been  met  with  in 
Shantung,  suggest  that  the  brohse  culture  came  from  central  and  ea^m  Asia, 
which  hypothesis  receives  confirmation  from  the  complete  absence  of  bronze 
vestiges  in  the  southern  provinces  of  KyushG,  namely,  Osumi  and  Satsuma. 
Bronze  bells,  of  which  there  are  many,  belong  to  a  separate  page  of  archaeology. 
Though  they  have  been  found  in  no  less  than  tw(^nty-fonr  provinces,  tboro  is  no 
instance  of  their  presence  in  the  same  sites  with  hand-weapons  of  l)ronze.  In 
Kyushu,  Higo  is  the  only  province  where  they  have  been  seen,  \\  lureas  in  the 
main  island  they  extend  as  far  east  as  Totomi,  and  are_conspicuously  numerous 
in  that  province  and  its  neighbour,  Mikawa,  while  in  Omi  they  are  most  abun- 
dant of  all.  They  vary  in  height  from  about  one  foot  four  inches  to  four  and  a 
half  feet,  and  are  of  highly  specialised  shape,  the  only  cognate  type  being  bells 
used  in  China  during  the  Chou  dynasty  (1122-225  b.c.)  for  the  RUnHMe  of  .1077 
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ing  "military  sicrr^^^^  A  C'hinosp  nrienn  is  still  more  clearly  indiratrd  l)y  the 
derorativc  drsiti;ns,  whirh  show  a  ('ornbmation  of  the  circle,  the  trian^lo,  and  the 
spiral,  obviously  identical  with  the  decorative  motive  ^  on  Chinese  drums  of  the 
Han  dynasty  ^202b.c.-a.d.  220).  The  circle  and  the  triangle  occur  also  la  the 
sepulchral  pottery  of  the  Yamato  sites,  and  considering  the  fact  together  with 
tbe  abintdanoe'  of  tiie  belb  in  cHstriots  wltere  the  Tamato  wen  aooet  strongly 
established,  tiiere  seems  to  be  ^vsmutt  for  attribating  these  euriovs  lelies  to  the 
Yamato  culture. 

To  this  inference  it  has  been  ob}eoted  that  no  beUa  have  been  found  in  the 
tombe  of  the  Yamato.  The  same  is  true,  however,  of  several  other  objects 
known  to  have  belonged  to  that  people.  If,  then,  the  bells  be  classed  as  adjuncts 
of  the  Yamato  culture,  shall  we  bn  jti-'tififd  in  assicjnTnn;  the  bronze  weapon  to  a 
different  race?  On  the  whole,  the  most  t  (  asonabie  conclusion  seems  to  be  that 
all  the  bronze  relics,  weapons,  and  ix  lLs  alike,  are  "vestiges  of  the  Yamato  pro- 
cession at  a  time  anterior  to  the  formation  of  the  great  dolmens  and  other 
tombs"  [Munro].  A  corollary  would  be  that  the  Yamato  migrated  from 
Chma  in  the  dasfs  of  the  Oh6u  dynasty  (1122-225  B.a),  and  that,  haTuig  landed 
in  the  prcrnnee  of  Higo^  tfae^  conquered  the  gieater  past  of  Teulniabi  (KyOshQ), 
and  subsequently  passed  up'ihe  Inland  6ea  to  Yamato ;  which  hypotfiesia  would 
invest  with  some  accuracy  the  date  assigBed  by  the  Chroniclee  to  Jinmni'r 
expedition  and  would  conslititte  a  genesal  oonfinnationof  the  Japanese  aeooant 
of  his  line  of  advance. 

YAMATO  CTDLTURE 

The  ancient  Yamato  are  known  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  relics  found 
in  their  sepulchres.  Residential  sites  exist  in  comparatively  small  numbers,  so 
far  as  resMieh  has  hitherto  diown,  and  sueh  sites  yiM  nothing  except  mote  or 
ksB  scattered  potsherds  and  loir  walls  enolosmg  spaces  of  considerabls  araa» 
Oecasionally  Yamato  pottery  aiid  other  relics  are  discovered  in  pits,  and  these 
evidences,  combined  with  historichl  fefersnoes,  go  to  show  that  the  Yamato  thsBK 
selves  sometimes  used  pit-dwellings^ 

The  tombs  >ield  much  more  supjpjestive  relics  of  metal,  stone,  and  pottery. 
Some  four  thousand  of  such  sepulchres  liave  been  officially  catalogued,  but  it  is 
beUeved  that  fully  ten  times  that  number  exist.  The  most  characteristic  is  a 
tomb  of  larger  dimensions  enclosing  a  dolmen  which  contains  a  coffin  hollowed 
out  from  the  trunk  uf  a  tree,  or  a  sarcf)i)hagus  of  stone,*  the  latter  being  much 
more  commonly  found,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  greater  durability.  Burial- 
jars  were  occasionally  used,  as  were*  also  sarcophagi  of  clay  or  terracotta,'  the- 
latter  chiefly  in  the  provinces  of  Risen  and  Miniasaka,  probably 'because  euitable 
materials  existed  there  in  special  abundance.  Moreover,  not  a  few  tombs  be- 
longed to  the  category  of  cists;  that  is  to  say,  excavations  \ti  roek,'with  a  sin- 
gle-slabbed or  many-slabbed  com;  or  receptacles^  formed  irith  stone'  clubs» 

cobbles,  or  boulders. 

There  is  great  difficult\  in  arriving  at  any  confident  estnnate  of  atre  amid 
such  varity.   Dolmens  of  a  most  primitive  kind  ''exist  side  by  side  with  stone 

P  This  resemblanoe  hsB  been  pointed  out  by  a  Japanese  archaeologist,  Mr.  Teraiahi.  Dr. 

Munro  states  that  tho  samp  plpment!=i  are  coml>:iir  1  in  an  KKyptian  decorativo  Hf-^itm  1 

1*  The  stone  sarcophagus  was  of  considerable  size  and  various  shapes,  forming  aa  oblong 

box  with  a  hd  of  a  boatlike  form.] 

('The  tprracotta  sarcophagi  were  generally  parallel,  oblong  or  elongator?  ovn]  in  shapp, 

with  an  arched  or  angular  covering  and  several  feet.   One  has  been  found  wiiix  duura  moving 
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chambers  of  highly  finished  masonry  in  circumstaacea  which  suggest  contem- 
poraneous construction"  so  that  "the  type  evidently  furnishes  little  or  no  crite- 
rion of  age,"  and,  moreover,  local  facilities  must  have  largely  influenced  the 
metbod  of  building.  The  dohnm  h  regarded  by  archaeologists  as  the  most 
dtaraoteristie  feature  of  the  Yamato  tomba.  It  waa  a  chamber  lomied  by  aetting 
up  large  abifaa  of  stoae,  mcfined  alightiy  tomffds  each  other,  which  aerved  aa 
aupports  fbr  anotiier  slab  forming  the  roof.  Seen  In  plan,  tlie  dohneiui  presented 
many  shapes:  a  simple  chamber  or  gallery;  a  chamber  with  a  gallery,  or  a  a^es 
of  chambers  vnth  a  pjallery.  Above  the  dolmen  a  mound  was  built,  sometimes 
of  huge  dimensions  (as,  for  example,  the  misasagi^  of  the  Emperor  Tenchi — d. 
A.D.  671 — which  with  its  embankments,  measured  5040  feet  stiuare),  and  within 
the  dohnen  were  deposited  many  articles  dedicated  to  the  service  of  tlx  (1(  eased. 
Fmiiher,  around  the  covering-mound  there  are  generally  found,  erjil  x  (i(k<l  in 
the  earth,  terracotta  cylinders  {haniiod),  sometimes  surmounted  with  hgures  or 
heads  of  persons  or  animals. 

.  According  to  the  CAnmtdes,  incidents  Ibo  shocking  occurred  in  connexion  with 
the  saerifioe  td  the  personal  Attendants  *  of  Prince  Yamato  at  his  burial  >{a.d.  2) 
that  the  custom  of  making  such  sacrifices  was  thenceforth  abandoned,  clay 
images  being  substituted  for  human  beings.  The  Beeords  speak  of  a  "  hedge  of 
men  fset  up  round  a  tumulus,"  and  it  would  therefore  seem  that  these  terracotta 
figures  usually  found  encircling  the  principal  misamgi,  represented  tliat  hedge 
and  served  originally  as  pedestals  for  images.  Within  the  dohnen,  also,  elay 
effigies  are  often  found,  whicli  appear  to  have  been  substitutt^  for  retainers  of 
high  rank.  Had  the  ancient  custom  been  effectually  abolished  in  the  year  a.i>.  3, 
when  the  J^peror  Suinin  is  recorded  to  have  issued  orders  in  that  sense,  a  simple 
and  eoncbisive  means  would  be  at  hand  for  fixing  the  approximate  date  of  a 
dolmen,  since  all  tombs  containing  clay  effigies  or  encircled  by  terracotta  hamwa 
would  necessarily  be  subsequent  to  that  date,  and  all  tombs  containing  skeletons 
other  than  the  occupants  of  the  sarcophagi  would  be  referable  to  an  earlier  era. 
But  although  compulsory  sacrifices  appear  to  have  ceased  from  about  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  it  is  certain  that  voluntary  sacrifices  continued 
throne;!  1  many  subsequent  ages.  This  clue  is  therefore  illusory.  Neither  does 
the  custom  itself  serve  to  connect  the  Yamato  with  any  special  race,  for  it  is  a 
wide-spread  rite  of  animistic  rehgion,  and  it  was  practised  from  time  immemorial 
by  the  Chinese,  the  Manchu  Tatars,  and  many  other  nations  of  northeastern 
Asia.  . 

The  substitution  of  images  for  living  beings,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
a  direct  outcome  of  contact  with  China,  for  the  device  was  known  there  as  early 
as  the  seventh  century  before  Christ.  It  would  seem,  too,  from  the  researches  el 
a  learned  Japanese  arehaeolcgist  (Professor  Miyake),  that  the  resemblance  be- 
tween Japanese  and  Chinese  burial  customs  was  not  limited  to  this  substitution. 
Thr-  dohnen  also  existed  in  China  in  very  early  times,  but  had  been  replaced  by 
a  chamber  of  finished  masonry  not  later  than  the  ninth  century  b.c.  In  the 
Korean  peninsula  the  dolmen  with  a  megalithic  roof  is  not  urn  >  inmon,  and  the 
sepulchral  pottery  In  ars  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Yanxato  tombs.  It 
was  at  one  time  supposed  that  the  highly  specialized  form  of  dolmen  found  in 
Japan  had  no  counteipart  anywhere  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  but  that  supposi- 
tion has  proved  erroneous. 

['  By  this  name  all  the  Imperial  tombs  u  t!  c.illed  ] 

[*They  are  aud  to  h&ve  been  buried  upright  in  the  precincts  of  the  miscuagi.  "For 
flsmai  day»  thegr  died  not,  but  wept  and  wsifed  oay  and  ni^t.  At  last  they  died  aiid  rotted. 
Doge  and  erowa  gathered  and  ate  them."  (C/kronieb*.  Aston *8  txanatation.)] 
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The  contents  of  the  sepulchres,  however,  are  more  distinctive.  They  con- 
sist of  "noble  weapons  and  armour,  splendid  horse-trappings,  vessels  for  food 
and  drink,  and  various  objects  de  Ituce,"  though  articles  of  wood  and  textile  fabrics 
have  naturally  perished.  Iron  swords  are  the  commoneat  relics.  They  are 
found  in  all  tombs  of  all  ages,  and  they  bear  emphatic  testimony  to  the  warlike 
iMkbitaof  the  YiDiflto^aaweUMtotbckbeUef  thA 
gnve  wei4)oii»  were  not  km  eHsential  than  in  life.  Anow-heada  are  also  Ire* 
qnently  found  and  spear-heads  flometimes.^  The  ewwds  are  all  of  itoa.  There 
■  no  posilive  evidence  showing  that  bronse  swords  were  in  uae>  though  grounds 
flikt  for  supposing,  as  has  been  aiready  noted,  that  they  were  employed  at  a 
period  not  much  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  dolmen  building,  which  seemii 
to  have  been  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  before  Christ.  'J'he  iron  swords 
themselves  appear  to  attest  this,  for  although  the  great  majority  are  single- 
edged  and  of  a  shape  essentially  suited  to  iron,  about  ten  per  cent,  are  double- 
edged  with  a  central  ridge  distinctly  reminiscent  of  casting — in  fact,  a  hammercd- 
iron  survival  of  a  bronze  leaf-shaped  weapon.  *  Oocywionally  these  ejwordg 
hm,  at  the  end  of  the  iang»  a  ^lisQ  with  a  peif onted  deoign  ol  two  dragons  hold* 
hig  a  ball,  a  deeorativec  niotm  whieh  alieady  betrays  Chineee  origin.  Other 
Bwords  have ponunels  surmounted  by  a  bulb  set  at  an  angle  to  the  tang,*. and 
have  been  suspected  to  be  Turanian  origin.  „  • 

Yet  another  form  —  found  mostly  in  the  KwaiitO  provinces  and  to  the  north 
of  them,  from  which  fact  its  comparativt'ly  recent  use  may  be  inferred  —  was 
known  in  western  Asia  and  especially  in  Persia,  whence  it  is  supj^osed  to  have 
been  exported  to  the  Orient  in  connexion  with  the  flourishing  trade  carried  on 
between  China  and  Persia  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  century.  That  a 
similar  type  is  not  known  to  exist  in  China  proves  nothing  conclusive,  for 
Cfama^acttitiide  towardaforeign  innovationa  waa always  more  conserf  atiye ^an 
Iqssn'a.  Scabbards,  having  been  mostly  of  woody  have  not  survived,  but  occa* 
riofiaUy  one-  is  found  having  &  sheeliing  of  oopper  thifskfy  slated  with  gold, 
Anow-AiaadB  are  very  numerous.  *  Those  of  bronse  have,  for  the  most  th? 

('  The  most  comprehensive  list  of  these  objects  Is  that  given  in  Munro's  Prehistoric  Japan: 
"Objects  of  iron  —  ( 1 ).  Swords  and  daggers;  (2),  Hilt-guards  and  pommeb;  (8),  Arrow-hea<ia; 
(4),  Spear-heads  and  halberd-heads;:  (5)  Arinour  and  hehncts;  (6),  Stirrups  and  bridle-bits; 
(7),  Ornamental  trappings  for  horses;  (8),  Axes,  hoes,  or  chisels;  (9),  Hoos  or  spades;  (10), 
Chains;  (11),  Rings:  (12),  Buckles;  (K^),  Smith's  tongs  or  pincers;  (14),  Nails;  (15),  Caskets, 
handles,  hinges,  ana  other  fittings.  Objects  of  copper  and  iMronze  —  (1),  Arrow-beads;  (2), 
.  Spear-heads;  (3),  Hilt-guards  and  pommels;  (4),  Scabbard-covers  and  pieces  of  shqet-noppcr 
for  ornamental  use.s;  (5),  Helmets;  (6),  Arm-and-leg  guards;  (7),  Shoos;  (8),  Hm -t ruppinps; 
(9),  Belts;  (10),  Mirrors;  (11),  Bracelets  and  rings;  (12),  Various  fittings.  Silver  antl  gold 
were  employed  ehi^y  in  plating,  but  fine  chains  and  pendfmts.a8  wdl  as  rings  of  pure  gold  iloA 
ailver  have  been  met  with.  ,  , 

"The  stone  objects  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz: — 

A.  Articles  of  use  or  omameiits —  (1),  Head^rest;  (2),  Mortar  and  peatie;  (3),  Oa^cta 
sod  vessels;  (4),  Cups  and  other  vessels;  (5),  Uriu-elets;  ((>),  MagaUima;  (7),  Other  orn:^ 
flMnta;  (8),  .Flupib-liikQ  pendant;  (9),  Spindie-weighti  (10),  Objects  of  unascertained 
function. 

B.  Sepulchral  substitutes  —  (1),  Swords  and  daggers;  (2),  Sheath-knife;  (3),  Arrow-head; 
(4),  Spear-head;  (6),  Shield;  (6);  Armour:  (7),  Wooden  dogs;  (8),  Mirror;  (9),. Comb;  (10), 
Magaktma;  (11),  Cooking-kBife;  (12),  Sickle  or  scythe-blade;  (13),  Boeor  chisel;  (14),  Head  of 
rnisel  or  spear;  fin),  Bowl:  nr,),  Tihle;  (17),  Swonl-poinmel;  (18),  Nondeaonpt  ohjecta.*' 
The  above  list  does  not  include  pottery.]  - 1  •     ■  . 

pTIie  lea^ohaped  bronse sword  is  found  over  all  Europe  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Lap- 
land, but  generally  without  a  central  rid^e  1 

P  Mr.  Takahashi,  a  Japanese  archaeologist,  suggests  that  these  weapons  were  the  so  caHe<l 
"nMmet*h€fld^  sworas"  said  to  hlwre  been  used  by  KeikO's  aokUere  (iuS.  82)  against  the  Tsuchi- 
gumo.  The  name,  kahulsuchi,  svipports  this  theory,  kahu  being  the  term  for  "tiirnif)," 
which  is  also  found  in  kabuya,  a  humming  arrow  having  a  turnip-shaped  head  perforated  with 
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leaf  shape  of  tho  bronze  sTrord,  but  those  of  iron  show  many  fomts,  tbe  siost 
remarkable  being  the  chisel-headed,  ,i  type  used  in  Persia. 

Spear-heads  are  not  specially  suggestive  as  to  provenance,  with  the  exception 
of  a  kind  having  a  cross-arm  like  the  halberd  commonly  used  in  China  from  the 
seventh  century  before  Christ.  Yamato  armour  atYords  little  assistance  to  the 
arehaeologist:  it  bears  no  particularly  thee  resemblance  to  any  type  famiiiax 
elfle where.  There  was  ft  corset  made  of  sheet  iron,  well  rivettedi  It  fastened 
In  front  and  was  much  higher  behmd  than  befoie>j  additikmed  piotectieD  for  the 
hack  being  provided  by  a  lattice-guard  which  depended  from  the  bdmet  and  was 
made  by  fastening  strips  of  sheet  iron  to  leather'  or  cloth.  The  helmet  was 
usually  of  rivetted  iron,  but  occasionally  of  bronise,  with  or  wHhout  a  pesk  in 
front.  There  were  also  guards  of  copper  or  iron  for  the  legs,  and  there  were 
shonlder-curtains  constnioted  in  the  samo  manner  as  the  back'^urtain  pendant 
from  the  helmet.    Shoes  of  copper  eoinpiete  the  panoply. 

The  workmanship  of  these  weapons  and  armour  is  excellent:  it  shows  an 
advanced  stage  of  manufacturing  skill.  This  characteristic  is  even  more  re- 
markable in  tiie  case  of  horsMrappings.  The  saddle  and  stirrups,  the  bridle 
and  bit,  are  practically  the  same  as  those  that  were  used  in  modem  times,  even 
a  protective  toe-piece  for  the  stirrup  being  present.  A  close  resemblance  is 
observable  between  the  ring  stirrups  of  old  Japan  and  those  of  mediaeval 
Europe,  and  a  much  closer  affinity  is  shown  by  the  bits,  which  had  cheek-pieces 
and  were  usually  jointed  in  the  centre  precisely  like  a  variety  common  in  Europe; 
metal  penrl:mts',  garnished  with  silver  and  crokl  and  carrying  globular  jingle- 
i)ells  in  their  embossed  edges,  served  for  liorse  decoration.  These  facts  are 
learned,  not  from  independent  relics  alone,  but  also  from  terracotta  steeds  found 
in  the  tumuli  and  moulded  so  as  to  show  all  their  trappings. 

Other  kinds  of  expert  iron-work  have  also  survived;  as  chains,  rings  and, 
buetdes,  whidi  differ  fittle  ftam  ootresponding  ob]  ects  in  Europe  at  the  pwsept 
day;  and  the  same  is  true  of  mills,  handles,  hinges,  and  other  fittings.  Tools 
used  in  working  metal  are  rarely  founds  a  fact  easily  aecounted  for  when  'wa 
member  that  such  objects  would  naturally  be  excluded  from  sepulchres. 

There  is  another  important  relie  which  shows  that  the  Yamato  WW  ",inr 
de])ted  to  China  for  the  best  specimens  of  their  decorative  art."  This  is  a  round 
bronze  mirror,  of  which  much  is  heard  in  early  Japanese  annals  from  the  time  of 
Izanagi  downwards.  In  China  the  art  of  working  in  bronze  was  known  and 
practised  during  twenty  centuries  prior  to  the  Christian  era;  I  nit  although 
Japan  seems  to  have  possessed  the  knowledge  at  the  outset  of  the  dolmen  epoch, 
(ctrc.  600  B.C.),  she  had  no  copper  mine  of  her  own  until  thirteen  centuries  later, 
and  was  obliged  to  rely  on  Korea  for  occasional  supplies.  This  must  haye  in- 
juriously affected  her  progress  in  the  art  of  bronze  casting. 

Nevertheless,  in  almost  all  the  dolmens  and  later  tombs  mirrors  of  bnmae 
were  placed.  This  custom  came  into  vogue  in  China  at  an  early  date,  the 
mirror  being  regarded  a.s  an  amuiet  against  decay  or  a  symbol  of  virtue.  That 
Japan  borrowed  the  idea  from  her  neighbour  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  vShe 
certainly  procured  many  Chinese  mirrors,  which  aro  easily  distinguished  by  fine- 
ly executed  and  l)eautiful  decorative  designs  in  low  relief  on  their  backs;  where- 
as her  own  mirrors  —  occasionally  of  iron  —  did  not  show  equal  skill  of  technique 
or  ornamentation.  Comparative  roughness  distinguished  them,  and  they  liad 
often  a  garniture  of  jingle-bells  {suzu)  cast  around  the  rim,  a  feature  not  found  in 
Chinese  mirrors.  They  were,  in  fact,  an  inferior  copy  of  a  Chinese  prototype,  the 
kinship  of  the  two  being  further  attested  by  the  conunon  use  of  tlw  dragcm  as  a 
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decorative  motive.  Bronze  vases  anil  IkjwIs,  simple  or  covered,  are  occasional- 
ly found  in  the  Yamato  sepulchres.  kSometimes  they  are  p:i!t,  and  in  no  case  do 
thdr  shapes  differentiate  them  from  Chinese  or  modern  Japanese  models. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  in  tiie  field  of  personal  ornament  some  special 
features  peculiar  to  the  Yamato  civiHxatioii  should  present  themselves.  There 
I0  none*  Bronie  or  ooi^ier  braoetets,^  ekned  or  open  and  generally  gilt,  recall 
the  ChineBe  b«ngle  pre^ely,  oEcepiwhen  they  are  cart  with  a  garniture  of  sum, 
Ittlaot^theattffU'Qingle'beU)  seems  to  be  one  of  the  few  objects  purely  of  Yamalo 
oijgiiL  It  wae  usually  globular,  having  its  surface  divided  into  eight  parts,  and 
it  served  not  only  as  part  of  a  bangle  and  as  a  pendant  for  horse-trappings  but 
also  as  a  post-bell  (ekirei),  which  ,  when  carried  by  nobles  and  officials,  indicated 
their  right  to  requisition  liorses  for  travelling  pur[)03es. 

To  another  object  interest  attaches  because  of  its  wule  use  in  western  Asia 
and  amonpj  the  Celtic  peoples  of  Europe.  This  is  t  in  penannular  (or  open)  ring. 
In  jburope,  it  was  usually  of  solid  gold  or  silver,  but  m  Japan,  wliere  these  metals 
were  very  scarce  in  early  days,  copper,  plated  with  beaten  gold  or  riWeri  ma 
the  material  gUMraUy  employed.  Sometlniea  these  rings  were  hdUov  and  some- 
times^  biM»  veiy  raj>elb^,  flatlwied.  The  smatler  ones  seem  to  hwe  served  as  ear^ 
lingSy  worn  either  plab.  or  with  pendants. 

Prominent  among  personal  omam^nlis  were  magaiama  (curved  jewels)  and 
kudatama  (cylindrical  jewels).  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  magatama 
represented  a  tiger 's  claw,  which  is  known  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  Koreans 
S8  an  amulet.  But  the  ornament  may  also  have  taken  its  comnia-like  shape 
from  the  Yd  and  the  Yiriy  the  positive  and  the  negative  principies  which  by  Chi- 
nese cosmographists  were  accounted  the  great  primordial  factors,  and  which 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  Japanese  decorative  art  as  the  Umoye.  ^  The  cylin- 
drioal  jewels  enridenftly!  owed  their  shape  to  facility  for  stringing  inta  neoUacea 
or  chaplets.  The  Chronieks  and  the  Records  aliloB  show  that  these  jewels, 
sipeciaUy  the  tm^fatamOf  acted  an  important  part  in  some  remarkable  scenes  in 
the  mythologleal  age.*  Moreover,  a  sword,  a  mirror,  and  a  magaiama,  may  be 
esJIed  the  regalia  of  Japail.  But  these  jewels  afford  little  aid  in  identifying  the 
Yamato.  Some  of  them  — ^  those  of  jade,  chry^opra'^e,  and  nephrite  —  *  must 
have  been  imported,  those  minerals  never  havmg  hvvw  found  in  Japan.  But 
the  latter  fact,  though  it  may  be  held  to  confirm  the  continental  origin  of  the 
Yamato,  gives  no  indication  as  to  the  part  of  Asia  whence  they  emigrated. 


YAMATO  POTTERY 

The  pottery  found-in  the  Yamato  tombs  is  somewfaat  more  instructave  than 
the  personal  ornaments.  It  eeems'  to  have  been  specially  manufactured,  or  at 
any  rate  selected^ior  purposes  of  sepulture^  and  it  evidently  retained  its  shape 
and  character  from  very  rem  of  n  if  not  from  prehistoric  times.    Known  in 

[1  Jasper  also  was  emploTdl  for  makiag^btaodeta,  and  tiieve  ia  moia  eritaoe  that  alidli 

were  aimiiarly  used,l  .     .  ' 

P  Professor  TakasKima  has  found  maqalama  among  the  relics  of  the  primitive  culture,  but 
tbat  is  probably  the  result  of  imitation.l 

^  The  godciess  of  the  Sun,  when  awaituig  the  encounter  with  Sus&noo,  twisted  a  complete 
stiinff,  eight  feet  long,  with  five  hundred  magatama.  Lesser  Kami  were  created  by  manipulat- 
ine;  the  jewels.  When  Amaterasu  retired  into  a  cave,  magntama  wfrf»  hnntr  from  the  branrhoa 
of  a  sakaki  tree  to  assist  in  enticing  her  out.  Severfid  other  reverential  aiiusiona  are  made  to 
tiM  jewels  in  later  times.] 

(*The  jewels  were  of  jasper,  agntr,  chalcedony,  serpentine,  nephrite,  steatite,  quarts, 
Gtyatal,  glaas,  lade  (white  and  green),  and  ciirysopraae.  Mention  is  also  made  of  rakan,  but 
tbsinesiuiiieof  thetermisobieure.  Fftritiabl^it  vwa  varied  of  iade.} 
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Japan  as  iwaibe  (sacred  utt  iiHils),  it  resemblrs  the  pottery  of  Korea  so  closely 
that  identity  has  been  affirmed  by  some  archaeologists  and  imitation  by  others. 
It  has  comparatively  fine  paste  —  taking  the  primitive  pottery  as  standard  — 
is  hard,  uaifoniily  baked,  ha^i  a  metallic  ring,  varies  in  colour  from  dark  brow  ii 
to  light  gray,  is  always  turned  on  the  wheel,  has  only  accidental  glaze,  and  is 
decQoated  in  a  simple,  restrained  mamier  with  eonvientioiialiied  dedgns.  The 
shapes  of  the  various  vesseb  present  no  marked  deviation  from  Chhieee  or 
Korean  models,  except  that  tlie  tazzas  and  occasionally  other  utensils  are  some* 
times  inerced  in  triangular,  quadrilateral,  and  cireular  patterns,  to  which  various 
meanings  more  or  less  fanciful  have  been  assigned. 

There  is,  however,  one  curious  form  of  iwaihr  wliirh  dof^s  not  appear  to  have 
any  counterpart  in  China  or  Korea.  It  is  a  large  jar,  or  tazza,  having  several 
small  jars  moulded  around  its  shoulder,^  these  small  jars  being  sometimes  in- 
terspersed with,  and  sometimes  wholly  replaced  by,  figures  of  animals.'  It  is 
necessary  to  go  to  the  Etruscan  "black  ware"  to  find  a  parallel  to  this  most 
insrtistie  kind  of  ornamentation.  • 

With  regard  to  the  general  deoorative  methods  of  the  iwaibe  pottersj  it  Is 
noticeable,  first,  that  apparent  hnptessions  of  textiles  are  found  (they  are  seldom 
actual  imprints,  being  usually  imitati  ons  of  soch),  and,-  secondly,  that  simple 
line  decoration  replaces  the  rude  pictorial  representations  of  a  primitive  culture 
and  suggests  propagation  from  a  centre  of  more  ancient  and  stable  civiUzation 
than  that  of  the  Yamato  hordes:  from  China,  pfrlmps  from  Korea  —  who 
knows?  As  for  the  terracotta  figures  of  human  beings  and  sometimes  of  animals 
found  in  connexion  with  Yamato  sepulchres,  they  convey  little  information  af  )out 
the  racial  problem.'  The  idea  of  substituting  such  figures  for  the  human  beings 
originally  obliged  to  follow  the  dead  to  the  grave  seems  to  have  come  from  China, 
and  thus  constitutes  another  evidence  of  intercourse,  at  least,  between  the  two 
countries  from  Veiy  ancient  times. 

-  It  has  beeniremarked  that  "the  faces  seen  on  these  images  by  no  means  pre- 
sent a  typical  lifongoUan.  "type;  on  the  contrary,  they  might  essiljr  pass  for 
European  faces,  and  they  prompt  the  qiiery  whether  the  Yamato  were  not  allied 

to  the  Caucasian  race."  Further,  "the  national  vestiges  of  the  Yamato  convey 
an  impression  of  kinship  to  the  civilization  which  we  are  accustomerl  to  regard 
as  our  own,  for  their  intimate  familiarity  with  the  uses  of  swords,  armour,  horse- 
gear,  and  so  forth  brings  us  into  sympathetic  relation  to  their  civiUzation/' 
[Munro.] 

SUMMARY 

.  It  wHl  be  seen  from  the'  above  that  an^iaeology,  while  it  disoloees  to  us  the 

manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Inhabitants  of  Japan,  does  not  afiford 
material  for  clearly  differentiating  more  than  three  cultures:  namely,  the 

neolithic  culture  of  the  Yemishi;  the  iron  culture  of  the  Yamato,  and  the  inter- 
mediate bronze  culture  of  a  race  not  yet  identified.  There  are  no  archaeological 
traces  of  the  existence  of  the  Kumaso  or  the  Tsuchi-gumo,  and  however  probable 
it  may  seem,  in  view  of  tlic  accessibility  of  Japan  from  the  mainland,  not  only 
while  she  formed  part  of  the  latter  but  even  after  the  two  had  become  separate. 

This  style  of  ornamentation  was  called  JietNiiooli  .(«hild«beadiig),  the  small  jacs  beinc 

regarded  as  children  of  the  large.} 

Mr.  Wakabayaahi,  a  Japanese  archaeologist,  has  enumerated  seven  varieties  ol  figures 

thus  formed  on  vases:  horses,  deer,  wild  boars,  dop;^,  V>ird«,  tortoises,  and  human  beings.) 

['  Chinese  archaic  wine-pots  of  bronze  sometimcb  Imve  on  the  Ud  figures  of  human  bein^ 
and  animtJa,  but  these  Berrad  a fiaelul  purpose.]  v>  > 
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,  that  several  races  co-existed  with  the  Yemishi  and  that  a  very  mixed  population 
carried  on  the  neolithic  culture,  there  is  no  tangible  evidence  that  such  was  the 
case.  Further,  the  indications  furnished  by  mythology  that  the  Yamalo  were 
intellectually  in  touch  with  central,  if  not  with  western  Asia,  are  re-enforced  by 
archaeological  suggestions  of  a  civilization  and  even  of  physical  traits  cognate 
^ifith  the  Caucasian. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
LANGUAGE  AND  PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

LANGUAGE 

However  numerous  may  have  been  the  racos  that  contributed  originally  to 
people  Japan,  the  languages  now  spoken  there  are  two  only,  Ainu  and  Japanese. 
They  are  altogether  independent  tongues.  The  former  undoubtedly  was  the 
language  of  the  Yeniishi;  the  latter,  that  of  the  Yaniato.  From  north  to  south 
all  sections  of  the  Japanese  nation  —  the  Ainu  of  course  excepted  —  use  practical 
ly  the  same  speech.  Varieties  of  local  dialects  exist,  but  they  show  no  traits  of 
survival  from  different  languages.  On  the  contrary,  in  few  countries  of  Japan 's 
magnitude  does  oorreaponding  uniformity  of  speech  prevail  from  end  to  end  of 
the  realm.  It  cannot  reasonably  be  assumed  that,  during  a  period  of  some 
twenty-five  centuries  and  in  the  face  of  steady  extermination,  the  Yemishi  pre- 
served their  language  quite  distinct  from  that  of  their  conquerors,  whereas  the 
various  languages  spoken  by  the  other  races  peopling  the  island  were  fused  into 
a  whole  so  homogeneous  as  to  defy  all  attempts  at  differentiation.  The  more 
credible  alternative  is  that  from  time  immemorial  the  main  elements  of  the 
Japanese  nation  belonged  to  the  same  race,  and  whatever  they  received  from 
abroad  by  way  of  inmiigration  became  completely  absorbed  and  assimilated  in 
the  course  of  centuries. 

No  diligent  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  trace  the  connexion  —  if  any  exist 
—  between  the  Ainu  tongue  and  the  languages  of  noithesstem  Asia,  but  geology, 
history,  and  archaeology  suffice  to  indicate  that  the  Yemishi  reached  Japan  at 
the  outset  from  Siberia.  The  testimony  of  these  three  sources  is  by  no  means 
so  explicit  in  the  case  of  the  Yamato,  and  we  have  to  consider  whether  the  lan- 
guage itself  does  not  furnish  some  better  guide.  "Excepting  the  twin  sister 
tongue  spoken  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands,"  writes  Professor  Chamberlain,"  the 
Japanese  language  has  no  kindred,  and  its  classification  under  any  of  the  rec- 
ognized linguistic  families  remains  doubtful.  In  structure,  though  not  to  any 
^     appreciable  extent  in  vocabulary,  it  closely  resembles  Korean,  and  ^tli^ 
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Korean  may  possibly  be  relatod  to  Mongol  and  to  Manchu,  and  might  therefore 
lay  claim  to  be  included  in  the  so-called  'Altaic  group.'  In  any  case,  Japanese 
is  what  philologists  call  an  agglutinative  tongue;  that  is  to  say,  it  builds  up  its 
words  and  grammatical  forms  by  means  of  suffixes  loosely  soldered  to  the  root 
or  stem,  which  is  invariable." 

This,  written  in  1905,  haa  been  supplemented  by  the  ampler  researches  of  * 
Professor  S.  Kanasawa,  who  adduces  such  striking  erideiioes  of  similarity  be- 
tween the  languages  of  Japan  and  Korea  that  one  is  almost  compelled  to  admit 
the  original  identity  of  the  two.  There  are  no  such  affinities  between  Japanese 
and  Chinese.  Japan  has  borrowed  largely,  very  largely ,  from  China.  It  could 
scarcely  have  been  otherwise.  For  whereas  the  Japanese  language  in  its  original 
form  —  a  form  which  differs  almost  as  much  from  its  modern  offspring  as  does 
Italian  from  Latin  —  has  little-  capacity  for  expansion,  Chinese  is  the  most 
potential  of  all  known  tongues  m  that  respect.  Chinese  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  a  vast  number  of  iiionosyllables,  each  expressed  by  a  different  ideograph,  each 
havmg  a  distinct  significance,  and  each  capable  of  combination  and  penuutation 
with  one  or  more  of  the  others,  by  which  ofMnbinadons  and  pmiutations  di- 
flyOabic  and  trisyllabic  words  are  obtained  representing  every  conceivable  shade 
of  meaning. 

It  is  owing  to  this  wonderful  elasticity  that  Japan,  when  suddenly  confront- 
ed by  foreign  arts  and  sciences,  soon  succeeded  in  building  up  for  herself  a 

vocabulary  containing  all  the  new  terms,  and  containing  them  in  self-explain- 
ing forms.  Thus  "railway"  is  expressed  by  tetm-do,  which  consists  of  the  two 
monosyllables  tetsu  (iron)  and  do  (way);  "chemistry"  by  kagaku,  or  the  learning 
(gaku)  of  changes  (ka);  "torporlo"  by  suirai,  or  water  (sui)  thunder  (rai);  and 
e&ch  of  the  component  muuubyiablea  being  written  with  an  ideograi)h  winch 
conveys  its  own  meaning,  the  student  has  a  term  not  only  appropriate  but  also 
nistraetive.  Hundreds  of  such  words  have  been  manufactured  in  Japan  during 
the  past  half-century  to  equip  men  for  the  study  of  Western  learning,  and  the 
same  process,  though  on  a  very  much  smaller  scale,  had  been  going  on  continuous- 
ly for  many  centuries,  so  that  the  Japanese  language  has  come  to  embody  a  very 
large  number  of  Chinese  words,  though  they  are  not  pronounced  as  the  Chinese 
pronounce  the  corresponding  idpojrraphs. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  intimate  relation,  re-enfoi  red  as  it  is  l)  v  a  common  script, 
the  two  languages  remain  radically  distinct;  whereas  between  Japanese  and 
Korean  the  resemblance  of  structure  and  accidence  amounts  almost  to  identity. 
Japanese  philologists  allege  that  no  affinity  can  be  traced  between  then  language 
and  the  tongues  of  the' Malay,  the  South  Sea  islanders,  the  natives  of  America 
and  Africa,  or  the  Eskimo,  whereas  they  do  find  that  their  language  bears  a 
distinct  resemblance  to  Manehu,  Persian,  and  Turkish.  Some  go  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit  are  nearer  to  Japanese  than  they  are  to 
any  European  langiMig^  These  questions  await  fuller  investigation. 

PHYSICAL  CHABACTERISTIC8  OF  RACES 

The  Japanese  are  of  distinctly  small  stature.  The  average  height  of  the 
man  is  100  centimetres  (5  feet  3)^  inches)  and  that  of  the  woman  147  centimetres 
(4  feet  10  inches).  They  are  thus  smaller  than  any  European  race,  the  only 
Occidentals  over  whom  they  possess  an  advantage  in  this  respect  being  the 
inhabitants  of  two  Italian  provinces.  [Bads.]  Their  neighbour^t  the  Chinese 
sod  the  Koreans,  tote  taller,  the  average  height  of  the  nortom  Chinese  being., 
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168  centimetres  (5  feet  7  inches),  and  that  of  the  Koreans  164  centimetres  (5  feet 
53^2  iuches).  Nevertheless,  Professor  Dr.  Baelz,  the  most  eminent  authority 
on  this  subject,  avers  that  "the  three  great  nations  of  eastern  Asia  are  essential- 
ly of  the  same  race,"  and  that  observers  who  consider  them  to  be  distinct  ''have 
been  misled  by  external  appearances."  He  adds:  "Having  made  a  qiecial 
•  study  oi  the  race  question  in  eastern  Asia,  I  can  assert  that  comity  of  race  in 
general  is  deariy  proved  by  the  anatomical  quidities  of  the  body.  In  any  case 
the  dilTerence  between  them  is  much  smaller  than  that  between  the  inhabitants 
of  northern  and  southern  Europe." 

The  marked  differences  in  height,  noted  above,  do  not  invalidate  this  dictum: 
thoy  sliow  merely  that  the  Asiatic  yellow  race  has  several  subdivisions.  Among 
Uu  fie  .sulniivisions  the  more  important  are  the  Manchu-Korean  type,  the  Mongol 
proper,  the  Malay,  and  the  Ainu.  To  the  first,  namely  the  Manchu-Korean, 
which  predominates  in  north  China  and  in  Korea,  Baelz  assigns  the  higher  classes 
in  Japan ;  that  is  to  say,  the  men  regarded  as  descendants <of  the  Yamatp.  They 
have  **aimd&,  elegant,  and  often  tall  figures,  elotngated,  faces  with-  not  y^ry 
prominent  cheiek-bon^  more  or  less  slanting  eyes,  aquiliivs  noses,  large  upper 
teeth,  receding  ohins^  long  slender  necks,  narrow  ehsste,  long  trunks,  thin  Umbs^ 
and  often  long  fingers,  while  the  hair  on  the  face  and  body  is  scarce."  Dr., 
Munro,  however,  another  eminent  authority,  holds  that,  "judging  from  the 
Caucasian  and  often  Semitic  physiognomy  seen  in  the  aristocratic  type  of 
Japanese,  the  amato  were  mainly  of  Cauca.sic,  perhaps  Iranian,  origin.  These 
were  the  warriors,  the  conquerors  of  Japan,  and  afterwards  the  aristocracy, 
modified  to  some  extent  by  mingimg  with  a  xMoiigoloid  rank  and  file,  and  by  a 
considerable  addition  of  Ainu."  He  remarks  that  a  white  skin  was  the  ideal  of 
the  Yamato,  as  is  proved  by  th^r  ancient  poetry. 

As  for  the-  Mongol-proper  type,  which  is  seen  in  the  lower  classes  and  even 
then  not  very  frequently,  its  representative  is  squarely  built,  and  has  prominent 
cheek-bones,  oblique  eyes,  a  more  or  less  flat  nose  with  a  large  mouth.  The 
Malay  type  is  much  commoner.  Its  characteristics  are  small  stature,  good  and 
sometimes  square  buikl,  a  face  round  or  angular,  prominent  cheek-bones,  large 
horizontal  eyes,  a  weak  chin,  a  short  neck,  broad  well-developed  chest,  short 
legs,  and  small  delicate  hands.  As  for  the  Ainu  type,  Dr.  Baelz  finds  it  astonish- 
ing that  they  have  left  so  fittle  trace  in  the  Japanese  nation.  "Yet  those  who 
have  studied  the  pure  Ainu  closely  will  observe,  pai  tieulai  iy  m  the  northern  prov- 
inces, a  not  insignificant  number  of  individuals  bearing  the  marks  of  Ainu  blood. 
The  most  important  marks  are:  a  short,  thickly  set  body;  prominent  hones  with 
bushy  hair,  round  deep-set  eyes  with  long  divergent  lashes,  a  straight  noeei  and 
a  large  quantily  of  hair  on  the  face  and  body  —  all  qualities  which  bring  the 
Ainumuchnearer  to  the  European  than  to  the  .Japanese  proper,".  . 

GBNliRAL  FBTOCAL  CHARACTERlSTfCI^ 

Tn  addition  to  pliysical  characteristics  which  indicate  distinctions  of  race 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Japan,  there  are  peculiarities  common  to  a  majority 
of  the  nation  at  large.  One  of  these  is  an  abnormally  large  head.  In  the  typical 
European  the  height  of  the  head  is  less  than  onenseventh  of  the  stature  and  iA 
Englishmen  it  is  often  one-aghth.  In  the  Japanese  is  it  appreciably  more  thaa 
one-9eventh.  Something  of  this  may  be  attributed  to  smallness  of  stature^  bat 
such  an  explanatiuti  is  only  partiaL 

Shortness  of  legs  in  relation  to  the  tnmk  is  anoth^mftfked  feature.  "Long 
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IV 

1-—^— "Stone  plate"  or  mortar  for  nut  flour  (suburb  of  Tokyo) ;  B  and  C— Stone  sticks  or 
batons,  marks  of  rank  (Rikuchu  and  Hitachi)  ;  D— Stone  club,  probably  religious  (suburb  of 
Tokyo).  II.— /I— Shell  nng  (Shimosa);  /?— Bone  nail  (Rikuzen);  C— Bone  spear-head 
(Rikuzen)  ;  D— Stone  spoon  (Mutsu)  ;       Stone  chisel  (Iwashiro)  ;  f  and  G— Arrow  heads 

(Uzen);  H—Magatama  (Izumo)  ;  I—Kazaridama,  beads  for  ornament  (Mutsu)     III.  A-^ 

Vessel  with  handles,  front  rounded,  back  flat  (Totomi)  ;  5— Grayish  earthenware  dish  possibly 
for  nee,  with  lathe  marks  (Mino)  ;  C— Jar  with  spout  on  sides  (Totomi)  ;  D— Wine'jar  with 
hole  in  center  to  draw  off  sake  with  bamboo  (Bizen)  ;  £— Cup  (Mino).  IV.— Brownish 
earthenware  decorated  by  spatula  and  by  fabric  pressed  on  the  moist  clay,  /i— From  Hitachi  • 
5— Incense-burner  shaped  vessel  (Ugo)  ;  C— From  Rikuzen;  Z)— Probably  a  drinking  vessel 
(Mutsu).  v.— Wooden  doll  ( Mutsu >, -probably  a  charm.  VI.— Beads  or  gems  (RikuchO* 
the  largest  at  the  left,  a  marutama  of  plaster ;  next,  a  kodama  of  a  substance  like  glass  VII 
—/i— Spear-head  with  socket:  5— Sword;  C— Sword  with  ring.  VIII.— Cut  gem  of  rock 

crystal  (Bitchu).    IX.—Kudatama,  jasper  ornament  (Bizen).    X  Gold  ring,  copper  core 

ear  decoration  (Musashi).   Xl.—Magatama,  probably  strung  on  necklace  (Ya'mashiro)  ' 
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or  short  h^s  are  mainly  racial  in  origin.   Thus,  in  Europe,  tne  northern,  or 

Teutonic  race  —  namely  Anglo-Saxons,  North  Germans,  Swedes,  and  Danes  — 
are  tall,  long-legged,  and  small-headed,  while  the  Alpine,  or  central  European 
race  are  short  of  stature,  have  short  legs  and  large  heads  with  sliort  necks,  thus 
resemhling  the  Mongolian  race  in  giineral,  with  which  it  wsui  probably  originally 
CQDiieeted/'^ 

In  the  Japanese  face,  too,  there  are  some  strikixig  points.  -  The  first  is  in  the 
oflseous  eavity  of  the  eyeball  and  in  the  aldn  round  the  eye.  "The  socket  of  the 

Japanese  eye  is  comparatively  small  and  shallow,  and  the  osseous  ridges  at  the 
brows  being  little  marked*  the  eye  is  less  deeply  set  than  in  the  European.  Seen 
in  profile,  forehead  and  upper  lid  often  form  one  unbroken  line."  Then  "the 
shape  of  the  eye  proper,  as  modelled  by  the  lids,  shows  a  most  striking  difference 
between  the  European  and  the  Mongolian  races;  the  open  eye  being  almost  in- 
varial)ly  lionzontal  in  the  former  but  very  often  obhque  in  the  latter  on  account 
of  tlie  higher  level  of  the  outer  corner.  But  even  apart  from  obliqueness  the 
rfiape  of  the  corner  is  peculiar  in  the  Mongolian  eye.  The  inner  corner  is  partly 
or  entirely  covered  by  a  fold  of  the  upper  lid  continuing  more  or  less  into  the 
lower  lid.  This  fold»  which  has  been  called  the  Mongolian  fold,  often  also  covers 
the  whole  free  rim  of  the  upper  lid,  so  that  the  insertion  of  the  eyelashes  ifi 
hidden,  .  When  the  fold  takes  an  upward  direction  towards  the  outer  corner,  the 
latter  is  a  good  deal  higher  than  the  inner  comer,  and  the  result  is  the  oblique^ 
Jipss  mrntiontid  above.  The  eyelashe^'are  shorter  and  sparser  than  in  the 
Europijun,  and  whereas  in  the  European  the  lashes  of  the  upper  and  the  lower 
lid  diverge,  so  that  their  free  ends  are  farther  distant  than  their  roots,  in  the 
Japanese  eye  they  converge,  the  free  ends  being  nearer  togt^ther  than  the  inser- 
tions. Then  again  in  the  lower  class  the  cheek-bones  are  large  and  prominent, 
making  the  face  look  flat  and  broad,  while  in  the  higher  classes  narrow  and  elon- 
eited  faces  are  quite  common.  Finally}  the  Jiquuiese  is  less  hairy  than  the 
Bbiopean,  and  the  hair  of  the  beard  is  pually  straight"^ 


VIKWS  OF  JAPANESE  E  i  ii XOLOGISTS 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  problem  of  their  nation's  origin  has  occupied 
much  attention  among  the  Japanese,  and  that  their  ethnologists  have  arrived  at 
Diure  or  less  definite  conclusions.  The  outlines  of  their  ideas  are  that  one  of  the 
great  waves  of  emigration  which,  in  a  r(»raot«  agp,  emerged  from  the  cradle  of 
the  human  race  in  central  Asia,  made  its  way  eastward  with  a  constantly  expand- 
Vig  front,  and,  sweeping  up  the  Tarim  basin,  emerged  in  the  region  of  the  Yellow 
Kiver  and  in  Manchuria,  fheae  wanderers,  beiDg  an  agricultural,  not  a  xiiar^ 
tiioe,  race,  did  not  contribute  much  to  the  peopling  of  the  oversea  islands  of 
Japan.  But  in  a  later  —  or  an  earlier  —  era,  another  exodus  took  place  from 
the  interior  of  Asia.  It  turned  in  a  southerly  direction  through  Iiidia,  and  eoas^ 
ing  along  the  southern  seaboard,  reached  the  southeastern  region  of  China; 
whence,  using  as  steppini^-«tono^  the  ch;iin  of  islands  that  festoon  eastern 
Asia,  it  made  its  way  ultimately  to  Korea  and  Japan. 

Anterior  to  both  of  these  movements  another  race,  the  neolithic  Yemishi  of 
the  shell-heaps,  had  pushed  down  from  the  northeastern  regions  of  Korea  or 
from  the  Amur  valley,  and  peopled  the  northern  half  of  Japan.  The  Korean 
Pttiosttla,  knofwn  in  Chinese  records  as  Han,  appears  in  the  form  of  three  king- 
^fna  at  the  earliest  date  of  its  historical  mentioh:  they  were  8in.-Han  and 
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Fyon-Haa  on  the  east  and  Ma-Han  on  the  West.   The  northeastern  portion, 

from  the  present  Won-san  to  Vladivostok,  bore  the  name  of  Yoso,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  original  of  Yeao,  the  Yoso  region  thus  constituting, 
the  cradle  of  the  Ycmishi  race. 

Japanese  ethnologists  interpret  the  ancient  annals  as  pointing  to  very  close 
intercourse  between  Japan  and  Korea  ia  early  days,*  and  regard  this  as  con- 
firmmg  the  theory  stated  above  as  to  the  provenance  of  the  Yamato  race.  Con- 
nexion with  the  eolcmists  of  northern  China  yna  soon  establlBbed  viA  Mamdiuria, 
and  this  fact  may  aceount  for  some  of  the  similarities  between  the  civilisation 
as  well  as  the  legends  of  the  Yamato  and  those  of  Europe  since  there  is  evidence 
that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  bad  some  hazy  knowledge  of  Ohina,  and  that  the 
Chinese  bad  a  similarly  vague  knowledge  of  the  Homan  Empire,*  possibly 
through  commercial  relations  in  the  second  century  B.C. 

The  first  mention  of  Japan  in  Chinese  records  is  contained  in  a  book  called 
Shan-hai<Mng ,  which  states  that  "the  northern  and  southern  Wo  ^  were 
subject  to  the  kingdom  of  Yen."  Yen  was  in  the  modern  province  of  Pechili. 
It  existed  as  an  independent  kingdom  from  1 122  to  265  b.c.  That  tlie  inhabitants 
of  Japan  were  at  any  time  subject  to  Yen  is  highly  improbable,  but  that  they 
were  tributaries  is  not  unlikely.  In  otiier  words,  intercourse  between  Japan 
and  northern  China  was  established  in  remote  times  viA  ^e  Korean  peninsula, 
and  people  from  Japan,  travelling  by  this  route,  carried  presents  to  the  Court  ol 
Yen,  a  procedure  which,  hi  Chinese  'eyes  constituted  an  acknowledgement  of 
suzerainty.  The  "northern  and  southern  Wo"  were  probably  the  kingdom  of 
Yamato  and  that  set  up  in  Kynshu  by  Ninigi,  a  supposition  which  lends  approxi- 
mate confirmation  to  the  date  a.s.signed  by  Japanese  historians  for  theexpedition 
of  Jimmu  Tenno.  It  is  also  recorded  in  the  Chron  icles  of  the  Eastern  Barbarians, 
a  work  of  the  Han  dynasty  (a.d.  25-221) ,  that  Sin-Han,  one  of  the  three  Korean 
kingdoms,  produced  iron,  and  that  Wo  and  Ma-Han,  the  western  of  these 
Korean  kingdoms,  traded  in  it  and  used  it  as  currency.  It  is  very  possibln  that 
this  was  the  iron  used  for  manufacturing  the  ancient  double-edged  swords 
(ivwruffi)  and  halberds  of  the  Yamato,  a  hypothesis  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  the  sword  of  Suaanoo  was  called  Orochi  no  Karoftuki,  Kara  being  a  Japanese 
name  for  Korea. 

J*  The  annals  state  of  Princes  Mikeno  and  Inahi,  cl  !  r  1  rut  hers  of  Princp  Tware  (aft€r- 
B  Jimmu  Temio).  that  the  former  "crossed  over  to  the  Etenuti  Land"  (Tokoyo->iM>*kuiu) 
and  the  latter  went  down  to  the  sea  plain,  it  being  hid  deceased  mother's  land/'^  Japanese 
archaeologists  identify  "mother's  land"  as  Shirjigi  in  Korea,  and  Tokoyo-no-kuni  as  the 
wefitem  country  where  the  sun  sets,  namely  China.  They  fiirther  pomt  out  that  Susanoo  > 
with  his  son,  Itakeru,  went  to  Shiragi  and  lived  at  Soshinnori,  for  vliieh  reason  Susanoo'a  { 
posthumous  title  was  (}oxn  Tenno,  oozu  being  the  Japanese  equivalent  for  the  Korean  «<w/i  i-moni 
(ox  head).  Susauoo  is  also  quotea  as  saying,  "  there  are  gold  and  silver  in  Koma  and  it  were 
wen  that  there  should  be  a  flfoatmg  treasury  r'  so  he  built  a  vessel  of  pine  and  eamphor-wood 
to  export  these  treasures  to  Japan.  The  "Korea"  here  spoken  of  is  the  present  Kimhai  in 
Kjfongacmrdo,  It  is  f  urther  recorded  that  Susanoo  hved  for  a  time  at  Kun^nari-mine,  which 
is  the  present  Kongju .  Again,  a  Japanese  book,  compiled  in  the  tenth  century  a.d.,  enumerates 
six  shrines  in  the  province  of  Izurao  which  were  cull' '!  Kara^kuni  Itate  Jinja,  or  "shrine  of 
Itakeru  of  Korea.  A  much  abler  work,  Izuma  Fudoki,  speaks  of  Cape  Kitsuki  in  Izuino  as  a 
place  where  cotton-stuflfs  were  imported  from  Shiragi  by  Omitsu,  son  of  Susanoo.  There  are 
other  evidences  to  the  same  effect,  and  taken  in  conjunction  w  ith  the  remarkable  similarity  of 
the  Korean  and  Japanese  languages,  these  facts  are  held  to  warrant  the  eoncluaion  that  the 
most  important  element  of  the  Japanese  nation  came  viA  Korea,  its  Far  Eastern  ooltN^  being 
the  ultima  (hide  of  its  long  wanderings  from  central  Asia  ] 

pSee  Encyclopaedia  BrUannica,  11th  Edition,  Vol.  6,  p.  189  b.l        *  '  ' 
p  This  wMd  was  originally  pronounced  Wa,  and  is  vrritten  with  the  ideograph  aignifying 
"dwfirf  "    It  was  applied  to  the  Japanese  by  Chinese  writers  in  earliest  timeB^  ou(  on  what 
ground  such  an  epithet  was  chosen  there  is  no  evidence.] 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  IN  REMOTE  ANTIQUITY 

•  • 

If  it  be  insisted  that  no  credence  attaches  to  traditions  unsupported  by  writ- 
tea  annals,  then  what  the  Records  and  the  Chronicles,  compiled  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, tell  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Japan  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  years 
previously,  must  be  dismissed  as  romance.  A  view  so  extreme  is  scarcely  justi- 
fied. There  must  be  a  foundation  of  truth  in  works  which,  for  the  most  part, 
have  received  the  imprimatur  of  all  subsequent  generations  of  Japanese.  Espe- 
cially does  that  hold  as  to  indications  of  manners,  customs,  and  institutions. 
These,  at  least,  are  likely  to  be  mirrored  with  a  certain  measure  of  accuracy, 
though  they  may  often  reflect  an  age  later  than  that  to  which  they  are  referred, 
and  may  even  have  been  partially  moulded  to  suit  the  ideas  of  their  narrators. 
In  briefly  epitomizing  this  page  of  history,  the  plan  here  pursued  is  to  adhere  as 
far  as  possible  to  Japanese  interpretations,  since  these  must  of  necessity  be  most 
intelligent.  »  •. 

THE  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE 

At  the  basis  of  the  social  structure  stand  the  trinity  of  Kami,  mythological ly 
called  the  Central  Master  (Naka-Nushi)  and  the  two  Constructive  Chiefs 
{Musubi  no  Kami),  The  Central  Master  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Imperial 
family;  the  Constructive  Chiefs  were  the  nobihty,  the  official  class.  What  was 
originally  involved  in  the  conception  of  official  functions,  we  learn  from  incidents 
prefatory  to  the  expedition  conducted  by  Ninigi  for  the  subjugation  of  Japan. 
Amaterasu  (the  Sun  goddess)  attached  to  the  person  of  her  grandson  four  chiefs 
and  one  chieftainess.  To  two  of  the  former  (Koyane  and  Futodama)  she  en- 
trusted all  matters  relating  to  religious  rites,  and  they  became  respectively  the 
ancestors  of  the  Nakatomi  and  the  Imibe  families.  To  the  female  Kami 
(Uaume)  was  entrusted  the  making  of  sacred  music  and  she  founded  the  Sarume 
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family.  Fioally,  all  roilitaiy  luiietioiis  were  eommiUed  to  the  eyefs,  OshSii  and 
Kume,  whose  descendants  constituted  the  Oumo  and  Kwne  families. 

In  every  case  these  offices  were  hereditary  for  all  time,  and  the  families  of  their 

holders  constitute  the  aristocracy  of  the  nation,  manyiiig  among  themselves . 
and  filling  the  highest  offices  from  generation  to  generation.    Their  members 
bore  the  title  of  hiko  (son  of  the  Sun)  and  hi'wr  ((Imi^liter  of  the  Sun),  and  those 
that  governed  towns  and  villages  were  called  to  mo  no  miyatsuko,  while  those  ' 
that  held  provincial  domains  were  entitled  kwii  no  nuyatmko. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  Japanese  polity.  The  descendants  of  Amaterasu, 
herself  a  descendant  of  the  Central  Master,  occupied  the  thione  in  unbroken 
succession,  and  the  descendants  of  the  two  Constructive  Chiefs  served  as 
councillors,  ministers,  and  generals.  But  the  lineage  of  all  being  traceable  to 
three  chiefs  who  originally  occupied  places  of  almost  equal  elevation,  they  were 
united  by  a  bond  of  the  most  durable  nature.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  that 
thi^  equality  had  its  disadvantage;  it  disposed  the  mf^n!l>ers  of  the  aristocratic 
families  to  usurp  the  administrative  power  while  recognizing  its  source,  the 
Tlirone,  and  it  enc(juraged  factional  dissensions,  which  sometimes  resulted  dis- 
aiitrously.  As  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  no  evidence  bearing  on  their 
exact  composition  is  forthcoming.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  they  accepted  a 
subordinate  position  without  active  protest,  for  nothing  like  a  revolt  on  their 
part  is  alluded  to,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  Records  or  the  Chroniclea.  The 
term  for  all  subjects  was  ionwbei 

"  DWELUNG-HOUBES 

The  palace  of  the  sovereign  —  called  miya  or  bd(mo  —  corresponded  in 
appearance  and  construction  with  the  slirines  of  the  deities.  It  was  built  by 
erecting  central  pillars — originally  ma^ly  sunk  in  the  ground  but  in  later  times 
having  a  stone  foundation  fnHoi  which  rafters^loped  to  comer  posts,  snilarly 
erected,  the  sides  being  clapboarded.  Nails  were  used,  but:the  heavy  timbers 
were  tied  together  with  ropes  made  by  twisting- the  fibrous  stems  of  climbing 
plants.  A  conspicuous  feature  was  that  the  upper  ends  of  the  raftere  projected 
across  each  other,  aruj  in  the  V-?hfiped  receptacle  thus  formed,  a  ridpic-pole  was 
laid  with  a  nuniber  of  short  logs  crossing  it  at  right  angles.  This  disposition  of 
tim])ers  was  evidently  devised  to  facilitate  tying  and  to  impart  stability  to  the.  \ 
thatch,  which  was  laid  to  a  considerable  thickness.  '  . 

It  is  not  certain^  wlusther  in  the  learliest  times  floors  were  fully  boarded,,  or 
whether  boarding  was  confined  to  a  dajs  running  round  the  sides,  tiie  rest  of  the 
interior  being  of  beaten  mud.  Subsequently,  however,  the  whole  floor  was 
boarded.   Chinmeys  were  not  provided;  charcoal  being  the  principal  fuel,  its 
smoke  did  not  incommode,  and  when  firewood  was  employed,  the  fumes  escaped  ^ 
through  opening;;-'  in  the  crahle.    For  \\  indows  there  w  ere  liolrs  rlosed  by  shutters 
which,  like  the  duors,  .-^wung  upon  hooks  and  Rtaples.    liugs  of  ykin  or  of  rush  : 
matting  served  to  spread  on  the  boarded  floor,  and  in  rare  cases  siik  cushions  ' 
were  employed.     ^-    ^  -  J 

The  areas  on  ^riiich  bufldmgs  stood  were  generally  surrounded  by  palisades,  | 
and  for  a  bng  tune  no  other  kmd  of  defence  save-these  palmgs  seems  to  have  been  ; 
devised*  Indeed,  no  mention  of  castles  occurs  until  the  Brst  century  BX^  when 
thejstrange  term  "rice-castle"  (t«a-Ai)  is  found;  the  reference  being  apparently  < 
to  a  palisade  fortified  with  rice-bags,  or  to  a  rice-frranary  used  as  a  fortress.  The  * 
palace  of  the  sovereign  towered  so  high  by  comparison  that  it  was  termed  Aiohi-  ^ 
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no-tadu-sasu^iya  [miya  on  which  the  morninp;  sun  shines  direct),  or  Yuhi-no- 
hiiervrmiya  {miya  iiiumined  by  the  evciiiiig  sun),  or  some  other  figurative 
epithet,  and  to  the  Empeior  himflelf  was  applied  the  title  (y-mkado  (great  august 
Gate).  The  dweUingiEi  oecupied  by  the  ndbility  were  einiilarly  built,  though  on 
t  teas  pretentious  scale,  and  those  of  the  inferior  .daaaes  appear  to  have  been 
fittle  better  than  huts,  not  a  few  of  them  being  partially  sunk  in  the  ground,  as 
isattestedby  the  fact  that  the  teem  ''enter'!  took  thefonn  of  '/creepin"  (Aatru). 

ADMINIsntATION  AND  WORSHIP 

la  the  instruction  said  to  have  been  given  by  Amaterasu  to  her  grandson 
Ninigi,  on  the  eve  of  his  expedition  to  Japan,  die  words  are  reoorded:  "My 
ddld,  regard'this  mirror  ae  you  regard  meu  Eeop  it  in  the  same  house  wil^ 
yourself,  and  make  it  the  mirror  of  pudty."  Aoeordingly  the  insignia  —  the 
minor,  the  jewel,  aind  the  swor(l  —  were  always  kept  in  the  main  hall  of  the 
palace  under  the  care  of  the  Nakatomi  and  the  Imihe  families.  An  ancient 
volume  {Kogo-shui)  rcpords  that  when  the  palaro  of  Kashihara  was  reached  by 
Jinimu's  army,  the  grandson  of  the  founder  of  Liie  Imibe  family — cuttinp^  timber 
mih  a  consecrated  axe  {imi-otw)  and  digging  foundations  witli  a  cousecraled 
spade  (^inii-^uki) — constructed  a  palace  in  which  he  placed  the  mirror,  the  jewel, 
ttul  the  sword,  setting  out  offerings  and  reciting  prayers  to  celebrate  the  comple- 
tion of  the  building  and  the  installation  of  the  insignia. 

"At  that  time  the  sovereign  was  still  very  close  to  the  Kami,  and  the  articles 
and  utensils  for  the  latter  were  httle  distinguished  from  those  for  the  former. 
Within  the  palace  thore  stood  a  store  house  (imi-kiira),  the  Imibe  family  dis- 
charging daily  and  nip;htly  the  duties  relating  to  it."  Thus,  it  is  seen  that  in  re- 
mote antiquity  religious  ntes  and  administrative  functions  wert  nol  distinguished. 
The  sovereign's  residence  was  the  shrine  of  the  Kami,  and  the  term  for 
"worship"  {matsvH)  was  synonymous  with  that  for  "govenmient."  . 

RELIGIOUS  RITES  ^ 

The  ceremony  spoken  of  above  —  the  Odono  malsuri,  or  consecration  of  the 
palaro  —  is  the  earliest  religious  rite  mentioned.  Next  in  importance  was  the 
"harvest  festival."  In  the  records  of  the  mythological  age  it  is  related  tliat 
Amaterasu  obtained  seeds  of  the  "five  cereals,"  and,  recognizing  their  value  as 
food,  caused  them  to  be  cultivated,  offering  a  part  to  the  Kami  wlien  they  were 
ripe  and  eating  some  herself.  This  became  a  yearly  custom,  and  when  Ninigi 
set  out  to  conquer  Japan,  his  grandmother  gaVe  rice  seed  to  the  ancestors  of  the 
Nshatomi  and  the  Imibe  families,  who  thenceforth  conducted  the  harvest 
festival  (nii-name,  literally  "taking  the  new  rice")  every  autuAn,  the  sovereign 
himself  takir^g  paii,  and  the  head  of  the  Nakatomi  reciting  a  prayer  for  the 
eternity  of  the  Imperial  line  and  tbo  l'Migc\nty  of  tlio  Emperor.  Other  important 
rites  were  the  "great  purification'  {(Jharm)  performed  twice  a  year,  on  the  last 
day  of  the  sixth  month  and  the  last  day  of  the  twelfth  month;  the  "fire-subdu- 
ing fete,"  the  "spirit-tranquUlizing  f&te,"  etc. 

Of  all  these  rites  the  principal  features  wtoe  the  redtal&on  of  rituals  aad  the 
offering  el  various  objeets^  edible  or  otherwise  usefuL  ■  The  rituals  (nerito)  be- 
ing, in  several  cases,  set  formulas,  lent  themselves  with  special  facility  to  oial 
transmission  from  ^neration  to  generation.   It  is  certain  that  they  were 

familiar  to  the  compilers  of  the  R&DonU  and  the  ChromdeSf  and  th«y  contain 
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expressions  dating  from  such  a  remote  era  as  to  have  become  incomprehensible 
before  history  began  to  be  written  in  Japan.  In  the  year  a.d.  927,  seventy-f-five 
cK  the  noriid  were  transoribed  into  a  hock  (Yengi-ihiiki,  or  Cemmimial  Law) 
which  oontalDs,  in  addition  to  these  ritualB^  particulars  as  to  the  practice  of  the 
ShinW  reiigion;  as  to  the  organization  of  the  priesthood  —  which  inchided  two 
virgin  princesses  of  the  Imperial- family,  one  each  for  the  two  great  temples  d 
Watarai  in  Ise  and  Kamo  in  Yamashiro  —  and  as  to  the  Shinto  shrines  qualified 
to  receive  State  support.  Theso  shrinos  totalled  3132,  among  which  number 
737  were  maintained  at  the  Emperor  's  charges.  Considering  that  the  nation 
at  that  time  (tenth  century)  did  not  comprise  more  than  a  very  few  millions,  t  he 
familiar  criticism  that  the  Japanese  are  indifferent  to  religion  is  certainly  not 
proved  by  any  lade  of  places  of  worship.  The  language  of  the  rituals  is  occai- 
sionally  poetic,  often  figurative  and  generally  solemn/  but  they  are  laiigely  de^ 
voted  to  enumeration  of  Kami,  to  formulae  of  praise-for  past  favours,  to  peti- 
tions for  renewed  assistance,  and  to  reeapitttiations  Of  the  offerings  made  in 
support  of  these  requests.  As  for  thr  offorings,  they  comprise  woven  stuffs,  and 
their  raw  materials,  models  of  swords,  arrows,  shields,  stags'  antlers,  hoes,  fish 
(dried  and  fresh),  salt,  sake,  and,  in  some  easps  a  horse,  a  cock,  and  a  pig.  In 
short,  the  things  offered  were  essentiuiiy  objects  serviceable  to  living  beings. 

TOE  KAMI 

The  KamimKy  be  broadly  divided  into  two  groups,  namely,  those  originally 

regarded  as  superior  beings  and  those  elevated  to  that  rank  in  consideration  of 

illustrious  deeds  performed  dunnf]:  life.  Of  the  former  group  the  multitudinous 
and  somewhat  heterogenous  components  have  been  supposed  to  suggest  the 
amalgamation  of  two  or  more  religious  systems  in  consequence  of  a  blend- 
ing of  races  alien  to  one  another.  But  such  features  may  be  due  to  survivals 
incidental  to  the  highe^st  form  of  xiature  religion,  namely,  anthropomorphic 
polytheism. 

There  were  the  numerous  JTom,  more  or  less  abstract  beings  without  any 
distinguishing  functions,  who  preceded  the  progenitors  of  the  Yamato  race,  and 
there  was  the  goddess  of  the  Sun,  pre-eminent  and  supreme,  together  with 
deitif^s  of  the  IMoon,  of  the  stars,  of  the  ■unnds,  of  the  rain,  of  fire,  of  water,  of 
mountains,  of  mines,  of  fields,  of  the  sea,  of  the  trees,  and  of  the  grass — the  last 
a  female  divinitv  (Kaya-no-hime).  The  second  group  —  those  deified  for 
illustrious  services  liunug  iife  —  f urnisiied  the  tutelary  divinities  {uji-^ami  or 
vbwuna^Kami)  of  the  localities  where  tfa^  families  lived- and  where  their 
labours  had  been'p^ormed.  Their  protection  was  specially  solicited  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  regions  where  tbeir  shrines  stood,  while  the  nation  at  large 
worshipped  the  Kami  of  the  first  groap.  Out  of  this  i^theosis  of  distinguished 
mortals  there  grew,  in  logical  sequence,  the  practice  of  ancestor  worship.  It 
was  merely  a  question  of  degrees  of  tutelary  power.  If  the  blessings  of  prosperity 
and  deliverance  could  be  bestowed  on  the  denizens  of  a  region  by  tho  deity  en- 
shrined there,  the  same  benefits  in  a  smaller  and  more  circumscribed  measure 
might  be  conferred  by  the  deceased  head  of  a  family.  As  for  the  sovereign, 
standing  to  the  whole  natioa  in  the  relatioa  of  priest  and  intercessor  with  the 
deities,  he  was  himself  regarded  aa  a  sacred  being,  the  direct  descendant  of  the 
heavenly  ancestor  (Tiefuon).  -  - 

The  SorUo  of  the  Great  Piuificatloo  Service  has  been  tranaUted  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Aston  in 
apaneae  lAlenlnen.]  i 
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THERIANTHROPIC  ELEMENTS 

That  th9  religion  of  ancient  Japan known  as  Skin0t  or  "the  way  of  the 
gods" — had  not  fully  emerged  from  tiierianthropic  poijrtbeiam  is  pi^ed  by  the 
faet  that,  though  the  deities  were  generally  represented  in  human  shape,  they 
were  frequently  conceived  as  spiritual  beings,  embodying  themselves  in  all  kinds 
of  things,  especially  in  animals,  reptiles,  or  insects,  Thns,  tradition  relates  that 
the  Kami  of  Mimoro  Mountain  appeared  to  the  Emperor  Yuryaku  (a.d.  457-459) 
intheform  of  a  snake;  that  duiiug  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Kcitai  (a.d.  507-531), 
a  local  deity  in  the  guise  of  a  serpent  interfered  with  agricultural  operations  and 
could  not  be  placated  until  a  shrine  was  built  in  its  honour;  that  in.  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  KOgyoku,  the  people  of  the  eastern  provinces  devoted  th^nselves  to 
the  worship  of  an  insect  resembling  a  silkworm,  which  they  regarded  as  a  mani- 
festation of  the  Kami  of  the  Moon;  that  the  Emperor  Keiko  (a.d.  71-130)  de- 
clared a  huge  tree  to  be  sacred;  that  in  the  days  of  the  Empress  Suiko  (a.d.  593- 
628),  reUgious  rites  were  performed  before  cutting  down  a  tree  supposed  to  be  an 
incarnation  of  the  thunder  Kami',  that  on  the  mountain  Kanuabi,  inlzumo,  there 
stood  a  rock  embodying  the  spirit  of  the  Kami  whose  expulsion  from  Yamato  con- 
stituted the  objective  of  Ninigi 's  expedition,  and  that  prayer  to  it  was  efficacious 
in  terminating  drought,  that  the  deity  Koto-shiro-nushi  became  transfoimed 
into  a  crocodile,  and  that  the  hero  Yamato-dake  emerged  from  his  tomb  in  the 
Bhape  of  a  white  swan. 

Many  other  cognate  instances  might  be  quoted.  A  belief  in  amulets  and 
charms,  in  revelations  by  dreams  and  in  the  efficacy  of  ordeal,  belongs  to  this 
category  of  superstitions.  The  usual  form  of  ordeal  was  by  thrusting  the  hand 
into  boiling  water.  It  has  been  allegt  i  l  t  hat  the  Shi?ild  religion  took  no  account 
of  a  soul  or  made  any  scrutiny  into  a  iue  beyond  the  grave.  Certainly  no  ideas 
B8  to  places  of  future  reward  or  punishment  seem  to  have  engrossed  attention, 
but  there  is  evidence  that  not  only  was  the  spirit  {tama)  recognized  as  surviving 
tiiebody»  but  also  that  the  spkoil  itsdf  .was  believed  to  consist  of  a  roug^  element 
(am)  and  a  gentle  element  (nigi),  either  of  which  predmnlnated  according  to  the. 
nature  of  the  functions  to  be  performed;  as  when  a  nigi-tama  was  believed  to  have 
attached  itself  to  the  person  of  the  f^press  Jingfi  at  the  time  of  her  eaqiedition^ 
to  Korea,  while  an  ara-tanui  formed  the  vanguard  of  her  forces. 

Some  .I;i|  )aiicse  philosophers,  however — ^  notably  the  renowned  Motoori  — 
iiave  maintained  that  this  alleged  dualit^y  had  refpr^nce  solely  to  the  nature  of 
the  mfluence  exercised  by  a  spirit  on  particular  ooeaaions.  SfUiUd  has  no  sacred 
ttaon  like  the  Bt&fo,  the  /Coran,  or  the  Sutras.  Neither  has  it  any  code  of  morals 
or  body  of  dogma.  Cleanliness  may  be  called,  its  most  prominent  featuret- 
Ittoagi's  lustrations  to  remove  the  pollution  contracted  during  his  visit  to  the 
nether  world  became  the  prototype  of  a  rite  of  purification  (misogi)  which  al- 
'''ays  prefaced  acts  of  worship.  A  cognate  ceremony  was  the  harai  (atonement). 
By  the  misogi  the  body  was  cleansed;  by  the  harai  all  offences  were  expiated; 
the  origin  of  the  latter  rite  having  l)een  the  exaction  of  certain  penalties  from 
Susauoo  for  his  violent  conduct  towards  the  Sun  goddess.^  The  two  ceremonies, 
pl^jrucal  ^eansing  aod  moral  deaasing,  prepared  a.m>i9h|fi(per  to  aipproaeb  the 
shrine  of  the  Kami,  In  later  tunes  both  ritefii  were  compounded  into  one,  the 
misogi-haraif  or  simply  the  karai,'  When  a  calamity  threatened  the  country  or 
befdit,  a  grand  harai  (d-hnrai)  was  performed  in  atonement  for  the  sins  supposed 
to  liave  invited  the  catastrophe.  This  principle  of  cleanliness  found  expression 
P^noib  were  oFtan^od  sad  his  beard  intffpliiok^  - 
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in  the  architecture  of  Shinto  shrines;  plain  white  wood  was  everywhere  employed 
and  ornamentation  of  every  kind  eschewed.  Tn  view  of  the  paramount  impor- 
tance thus  attached  to  purity,  a  celebrated  couplet  of  ancient  times  is  often  quot- 
ed as  the  unique  and  complete  canon  of  Shintd  morality,  ■ 

"XJnsought  in  prayer. 
"The  gods  wfll  guard 
"Tlie  pure  iof  heart.  . 

It  is'pliun,  however,  that  Skmto  cannot  be  included  m  the  ootegoiy  of  ethical 
leligioiis;  it  betongs  esdeatiaUy  to  the  lamiiy  of  nature  refigiona.  - 

CRIMES 

The  acts  which  constituted  crimes  in  ancient  Japan  were  divided  into  two 
classes :  namely,  sins  against  heaven  and  sins  against  the  State.  At  the  head  of 
the  former  list  stood  injuries  to  agricultural  pursuits,  as  breaking  down  the  ridges 
of  rice^fidds,  fitMng  up  drains,  destroying  aqueducts,  sowing  seeds  twice  in  the 
same  place,  putting  spits  in  rioe^elds,  flaying  an  animal' alive  or  against  tiie 
grain,  etc.  The  crimes  against  the  State  Were  cutting  and  wounding  (whether 
the  living  or  the  dead),  defilenxent  on  account  of  leprosy  or  cognate  diseases, 
unnatural  offences,  evil  acts  ort  the  part  of  children  towards  parents  Or  of  parents 
towards  children,  etc.  Methods  of  expiating  crime  were  recognized,  hut,  as  wag 
the  universal  custom  in  remote  times,  very  cruel  punishments?  were  employed 
against  evil-doers  and  enemies.  Death  was  inflicted  for  comparatively  trivial 
offences,  and  such  tortures  were  resorted  to  as  cutting  the  sinews,  extracting  the 
nails  and  tiie  hair,  burying  ilive,  roasting,  etc.  Branding  or  tattooing  seems  to 
have  been<occaBi(HiaUy  praetiBed,  but  essentially  as  a  penalty  Or  amark  of  ig- 
nomibx. 

:  •    t    •  ■  •        .  >.  ■  ; 

DIVINATION 

As  is  usufllly  the  case  in  a  nation  where  a  nature  religion  is  followed,  divina- 
tion and  augury  were  practised  largf  ly  in  ancient  Japan.  The  earliest  method 
of  divination  was  by  roasting  tlie  shoulder-blade  of  a  stag  and  comparing  the 
cracks  with  a  set  of  diagrams.  The  Records  and  the  Chronicles  alike  represent 
Izanagi  and  Izanami  as  resorting  to  this  method  of  presaging  the  future,  and  the 
practice  derives  interest  from  the  fact-that  a  prec^dy  sunilar  distom  has  pre- 
vailed in  Mongolia  from  time  immemorial.  SiibSequentl^  this  device  was  aban- 
doned in  favour  of  the  Chinese  method,  hebtiDg  a  tortolseH^l;  idnd  nltimatdbr 
the  latter,  in  turn,  gave  way  to  the  Eight  Trigrftms  of  Fuhi.  The  use  of  auguries 
seems  to  have  come  at  a  later  date.  They  were  obtained  by  playing  a  ^tiringed 
instrument  called  koto,  by  standins^  at  fi  cross-street  and  watching  thcpassers,' 
by  manipulating  stones,  and  by  counting  footsteps.  '        -  ' 

MILITART  FORCES  , 

It  has  been  related  that  when  the  **  helwenly  grandson"  undeartook  his  esspedit 

tion  to  J^Muii  'the  militaty  duties  wm  entrusted  to  two  mUciOo '  y&ia  beeiubie 

1  •    -    •  •  •  ii 

['  Kokoro  dani    , , 
'  V  Makoto  no  inida.  ns         ''  * 

-    '     .  '  •  Kanai  naba  • .     ■    '  - 

Inorazu  tote  rmy 
Kami  ya  mamoran.] 
"August  being,"  a  term  of  respect  applied  to  the  deeoendanta  of  the  JSCami.] 
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the  ancestors  of  the  Otaim  jmd.  the  Kmm  families.  There  is  some  confusioiL 
about  the  subsequent  differentiation  of  these  families,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  know 
I  that,  together  with  the  Mononohe  family,  they  were  the  heredit  ary  rt  [)ositorie3 
of  military  authority.  They  wore  armour,  carried  swords,  spears  and  bows,  and 
not  only  mounted  guard  at  the  palace  but  also  asserted  the  Imperial  authority 
throughout  the  provinces.  No  exact  particulars  of  the  orgamzation  of  these 
forces  are  on  record,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  ttsit  waa  a  birfttalipiii  divided  into 
twenty-five  ooxnpaniefl^  each  eompany  ceinmtifig  of  five  sectioBa  of  five  jnei^  per 
sectioii,  a  compai^  being  under  the  oomDaand  of  aa  offifler.  vhoee  rank  waa 

PINANCB  AND  ADMmiSTRATION 

No  mention  is  made  of  such  a  tliinp;  as  curreucy  in  prehistoric  Japan.  Com- 
merce appears  to  have  been  couduc  u  d  Ijy  barter  only.  In  order  to  procure  funds 
foradndniatrativ^  and  religious  purposes,  offioefs  in  ooinmai>d  it  foreaa'wero 
deapatclied  to  various  regions,  and  the  inhabitanta  were  required  to  oontribnte 
nitain  quantities  of  local  produoe.  SteiM  alao  taken  to  eultivato  uaeful 
plaats  and  cereals  and  to  promote  manufactures.  The  Kog<htk3i  states  that  a 
eertiiin  mikoU)  inaugurated  the  fashioning  of  gems  in  laumo,  and  that  his  descen- 
dants continued  the  work  from  generation  to  generation,  sending  annual  tribute 
of  articles  to  the  Court  every  year.  Another  mihoto  was  sent  to  plant  paper- 
mulberry  and  hemp  in  the  province  of  Awa  {auxi  sigiiiiies  "  hemp"),  and  a  similar 
record  is  found  in  the  same  book  with  regard  to  the  provinces  of  Kazusa  and 
ShimOBa,  which  verei  then  comprised  in  a  ragion  aaoMd  Fusa-kuai,  Other  places 
oved  their  names  to  fliniiiar  causes.  ■ 

It  is  plain  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the-case  at  the  outset,  this  assign- 
ment of  whole  regions  to  the  control  of  officials  .'^fiose  responsibility  was  limited 
to  the  collection  of  taxes  for  the  uses  of  the  Court,  could  not  but  tend  to  create 
a  provincial  nobility  and  thus  lay  the  foundations  of  a  feudal  system.  The 
mythological  accounts  of  meetings  of  the  Kami  for  purjwses  of  consultation 
aiggest  a  kind  of  commonwealth,  and  recall  "the  village  assemblies  of  primitive 
times  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  where  the  cleverness  of  one  and  the  general 
wilKngneas  to  follow  his  suggestions  fill  the  plaae  of  the  more  definite  organisa- 
tion of  lat^r  times.'' ^  But  thou|^  tiiat  may  be  true  of  the  Yamato  race  in  the 
f^ionof  its  origin,  the  conditions  found  by  it  in  Japan  were  not  consistent  with 
^ch  a  system,  for  Chinese  history  abowa  that  at  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Cliristian  era  the  Island  Empire  was  in  a  very  uncentralized  st:ito  and  thrit  the 
s«'ay  of  the  Yamato  was  still  far  from  receiving  general  recoLi;inUon.  A  great 
Japanese  scholar  -  has  (intended  that  the  centralization  which  prevailed  in 

I  later  ages  w^as  wholly  an  miitation  of  Chinese  bureaucracy,  and  that  organized 
tendalism  was  the  original  form  of  govenunent  in  Japan.   The  annals  appear 

,  <i>  support  that  vie^  to  a  Umited  extent,  but  the  subject  will  presently  be  dis> 

i  (uand  at  greater  length.  . 

RAIMENT 

"In  the  use  of  clothing  and  the  specialization  of  garments  the  early  Japanese 
Ijad  reached  a  high  level.    We  read  in  the  ancient  lej^ends  of  upper  garments, 
^^irts,  trousers,  anklets,  and  head-ornaments  of  stones  consid(>red  precious."^ 
The  principal  material  of  wearing  apparel  wast?loth  woven  from  threads  of  hemp 
I  ^  mulberry  bark.    According  to  the  annals,  the  arts  of  spinning,  weaving, 
PB.  H.  Chamberlain.]  C  Hirata  Atsutane.)  .  • 
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and  dyeing  were  knowa  and  practised  from  the  ciorHeflt  ag^.  The  Sun  goddess 
herself  is  depicted  as  seated  in  the  hall  of  the  sacred  loom,  re(  ling  silk  from  co- 
coons held  in  her  mouth,  and  at  the  ceremony  of  enticing  her  from  her  retirement, 
the  weaving  of  blue-and-whit^  stuffs  constituted  an  important  adjunct.  Terms 
are  used  {akarurtae  and  tem-tne)  which  show  that  colour  and  lustre  were  esteemed 
as  much  as  quality.  Aia-Uie  and  nigi-tm  were  the  names  used  to  designate 
coarse  and  fine  cloth  respectively;  striped  stuff  was  called  shidori,  aud  Liie  name 
of  a  princess,  Tska<^ta-chiji,  goes  to  shonr  that  eomigated  cloth  was  woven 
imm  the  bark  of  the  taku,  Qllkm  fabrics  were  manufactured,  but  the  device 
of  boiling  the  cocoons  had  not  yet  been  invented.  They  were  held  in  the  mouth 
for  spuming  purposes,  and  the  threads  thus  obtained  being  coarse  and  uneven, 
the  loom  could  not  produce  good  results.  Silk  stuffs  therefore  did  not  find  much 
favour:  they  were  employed  chiefly  for  mailing  cushions,  cloth  woven  from 
cotton,  hemp,  or  mulberry  bark  being  preferred  for  raiment.  Pure  white  was 
the  favourite  colour;  red,  blue,  and  black  being  placed  in  a  lower  rank  in  that 
order.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  furs  and  skins  were  worn,  but  there  is  no 
explicit  motion  of  anything  of  the  land.  It  would  seem  that  their  use  was 
limited  to  making  rugs  and  covering  utensils.^  Sewing  is  not  explicitly  referred 
to,  but  the  needle  is;  and  in  spite  of  an  assertion  to  the  contrary  made  by  the 
Chinese  author  of  the  Shan-hai-ching  (written  in  the  fourth  centtuy  a.d.)  there  is 
no  valid  reason  to  doubt  that  the  process  of  sewing  was  familiar. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  garments  worn,  the  prinripa!  were  the  kakama  and  the 
koromo.  The  hakama  was  a  species  of  divided  skirt  .  us>Mi  by  men  and  women 
alike.  It  has  preserved  its  shape  from  age  to  age,  and  is  to-day  worn  by  school- 
girls throughout  Japan.  The  koromo  was  a  tunic  having  tight  sleeves  reaching 
nearly  to  the  knees.  It  was  folded  across  Hie  bresst  fh>m  right  to  Feft  and  secured 
by  a  belt  of  doth  of  silk  tiecl^*round  the  loins;  Vbils  also  were  used  by  both 
sexes,  one  kind  (the  ktdauffi)  having  been  voluminous  enough  to  cover  the  whole 
body.  "Combs  are  mentioned,  and  it  is  evident  that  much  attention  was  de- 
voted to  the  dressing  of  the  hair."  *  Men  divided  theirs  in  the  middle  and 
bound  it  up  in  two  bunches,  one  over  each  ear.  Youths  tied  theirs  into  a  top- 
knot; girls  wore  their  locks  iianging  down  the  back  but  bound  together  at  the 
neck,  and  married  ladies  "dressed  theirs  after  a  fashion  which  apparently  com- 
bined the  last  two  methods."  Decoration  of  ihe  head  was  carried  far  on  cere- 
monial oocasions,  gems,  veils,  and  even  coronets  beillg  used  for  the  purpose. 
"There  is  no  mention  In  say  <yf  the  old  Ikx^s  of  cutting  the  hair  or  beard  except 
in  token  of  disgrace;  neither  do  we  gather  that  the  sexes,  but  for  this  matter  of 
head-dresSy  were  distinguished  by  a  diversity  of  appaid  or  omamentatioin."  * 

ft 

t       .  ... 

FOOD  AND  DRINK 

Rice  was  the  great  staple  of  diet  in  ancient,  as  it  is  in  modern,  times.  The 
importance  attaching  to  it  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Sun  goddess  herself  is 
represented  as  engaging  in  its  cultivation  and  that  injuring  a  rice-field  was  among 

In  China  the  case  was  different.  There,  garments  made  of  skins  or  covered  with  fealhen 
were  worn  in  remote  antiquity  before  the  art  of  weaving  had  become  known.  The  Records 
recount  that  ia  the  a£s  of  tlMJ^m)(''thiereoame''  (toJFi^paa)  "riding  on  the  crest  ol  the  waveo, 
a  Kami  dressed  tn  skins  of  geese,"  and  this  passage  has  been  quoted  as  showing  that  sldfts  vere 
used  for  garments  in  Japan.  But  it  riointnl  out  }>v  ,T  tpanese  commentators  that  this  Kami 
—  Sukuna-bikona  —  ia  explicitly  stated  to  have  come  from  a  foreign  country,  and  that  if  the 
pMsage  warrants  any  inferenoei  it  10  Um|A  th0  viator  'b  plap9  9t  d^partipM  M  botn  Chin|kl 

PB.  H.  Chamberlain.1  ^ 

P  B.  H.  Chamberlain.] 
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tfie  greatest  offences.  Barl^,  miUet,  wheat»  and  beans  are  moDtioQedy  bat  the 

evidence  that  they  were  grown  largely  in  remote  antiquity  is  not  conclusive. 
The  flfs'h  of  animals  Rjid  birds  was  eaten,  venison  and  wild  boar  being  particular- 
ly tiakeined.  indeed,  so  ©iXtensively  was  the  hunting  of  deer  practiised  that 
bows  and  arrows  were  often  called  kago-yumi  and  kago-ya  {kago  signifies 
"deer").  Fish,  however,  constituted  a  much  more  important  staple  of  diet 
than  flesh,  and  fiehins  in  the  AbundAiitly  stocked  eeaathat  Burroundthe  Japanese 
klaiidB  was  largely  engaised  ia*  Horses  and  cattle  were  not  killed  for  food.  It 
b  recorded  in  the  Koff<htk&i  that  the  butchering  of  oxen  to  furnish  meat  for 
iroriten  in  a  rioe-field  roused  the  resentmeniof  «  Kami  called  Mitoshi.  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  boon  any  religious  or  superstitious  scruple  connected 
with  this  abstention:  the  auiinals  were  spared  simply  because  of  their  usefulness. 

V^etables  occupied  a  s^e  space  in  the  list  of  articles  of  food.  There  w^ere 
tiie  radish,  the  cabbage,  the  lotus,  the  melon,  and  the  wild  garlic,  as  well  as  as 
Kveral  kinds  of  seaweed.  ,  Bait  was  used  for  seasomng,  the  process  of  its  manu-* 
fiKtumhaving  been  familiar.from  the  eiurliesttit^^  Only  one  kind  of  intoxieat- 
kg  liquor  wbs  ever  known  ln  Jaiian  until  the  opening  ci  intefcouise  with  the 
Oeddent.  It  was  a  kind  of  beer  brewed '  from  rice  «nd  called  soM.  The  pro- 
cenissaidto  have  been  taught  by  Sukuna,  who,  as  shown  above,  came  to  Japan 
from  a  foreign  country  —  probably  China  —  when  the  Kami,  Okuni-nushif  WM 
establishing  order  in  the  Japanese  islands. 

OOOKINa  AND  TABLE  EQUIPAGE  ' 

'  '  '         •  •  . 

Vnm  time  immemocml  there  were  among  the  officials  at  the  Imperial  Court 
men  called  kaaMwuHkf  or  oak4eaf  hands.  Th^  had  charge  of  the  food  and 
ikiak,  and  tbeir  appellation  was  derived  from  the  fact  that  rice  and  other  edibles 
were  usually  served  on  oak  leaves.   Earthenware  utensils  were  used,  but  their 

surface,  not  being  glazed,  was  not  allowed  to  coTne  into  direct  contact  with  the 
viands  placed  on  them.  In  this  practice  another  LxaTnple  is  seen  of  the  love  of 
cleanliness  that  has  always  characterized  and  disLiiiguisht  d  tiie  Japanese  nation. 
Edibles  having  been  thus  served,  the  vessels  containing  them  were  ranged  un  a 
table,  one  for  eaiA  petson,  and  chop-etioks  were  used.  EvelTthing  was  oooked» 
with  the  exceptioo-of  oentain  vegetablea  anda  few  verieties  of  -fish.  FHctkm  of 
wood  upon  wood  provided,  fire,  a  ftet  attested  by  the  name  of  the  tree  chiefly 
Qsed  for  the-pnrpose,  hi-no-kif  or  lire- tree.  To  this  dagy  the  sscne  method  of  ob- 
taining a  spark  is  practised  at  the  principal  religious  eermonials.  Striking 
metal  upon  stone  was  another  device  for  the  same  purpose,  and  there  is  no  record 
in  Japan,  as  there  is  in  China,  of  any  age  when  food  was  not  cooked.  Various 
vessels  of  unglazed  pottery  are  mentioned  in  the  Records,  as  bowls,  plates,  jars, 
and  wine-holders,  the  last  being  often  made  of  luetaL  These  were  aii  included 
in  the  term  mtmnMOf  which  nu^  be  taaslated  "tablo-utennls." 

ARMS.  ARMOUR.  AND  GEMS  ^ 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  archaeological  research  shows  the  Yamato 
to  have  been  an  po8Bep8ion.o{  iron  swords  and  spears*  as  well  as  metal  armour 

['The  term  for  "brew"  being  kartiu  or  kamosu.  the  former  of  which  is  homouymoiis  with 
the  equivalent  for  "to  chew,"  some  commentatorB  have  supposed  that  saM  was  manufactured 
nt  early  times  by  grinding  rice  with  the  teeth.   This  is  at  onco  diaproved  by  the  tmm.  for 
JW»t,"  namely,  kabi'tochi  (fecmenting).]      :  »  . 
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and  shields,  from  a  very  early  period,  probably  the  date  of  these  colonists'  first 
coming  to  Japan.  They  also  used  saddles,  stirrups,  bridles,  and  h\t^  for  horses, 
so  that  a  Yamato  warrior  in  full  mail  and  with  complete  eqnipmput  wms  perhaps 
as  formidable  a  fighting  man  as  any  contemporary  nalioii  could  produce.  Bows 
and  arrows  were  also  in  use.  The  latter,  tipped  with  iron  or  stone  and  feathered, 
were  canried  in  a  quiver.  The  swords  employed  by  men  were  originally  dotthle- 
edged.  Their  names  ^  show  that  they  were  used  alike  for  euttnig  aad  thrustiiig, 
and  that  they  varied  in  length  f  rem  ten  "  hands ' '  to  five.  There  was  also  a  small 
sin^e-edged  sword  ^  carried  by  women  and  fastened  inside  the  robe.  The 
value  attached  to  the  sword  is  attested  by  numerous  appellations  given  to  blades 
of  special  quality.  In  later  times  the  two-edged  sword  virtually  fell  out  of  use, 
being  replaced  by  the  single-edged. 

Sometimes  a  spear  was  decorated  with  gems.  It  is  curious  that  gems  should 
have  been  profusely  used  for  personal  adornment  in  ancient  times  by  people 
who  suhfiequently  eschewed  the  eustom  weH-nigh  altogether,  as  the  Japanese 
did.  The  siibj  eet  has  already  been  referred  to  in  the  arohaeologioal  section^  but 
it  miay  be  added  here  that  there  were  guilds  of  gem-makers  (Tama4nikuriM)  in 
several  provinces,  and'that^  apart  from  imported  minerals,  the  materials  with 
which  they  worked  were  coral>  quarts,  amber,  gold,  silver,  and  certain. pebbles 
found  in  Izumo. 

AGRICULTUBB  AIlD  INDUSTRY 

It  appears  that  when  the  Yamato  immigrants  reached  Japan,  the  coast  lands 
were  overgrown  with  reeds  and  the  greater  part  of  the  island  was  covered  with 
primevai  forests.  Fabulous  accounts-are  given  of  :mon8ter  trees.  Thus,  ia  the 

Tsukushi  Fudohi  we  read  of  an  Oak  in  ChikugD  which  towered  to  a  height  of 
9700  feet,  its  branches  shawling  the  peaks  of  Hizen  in  themoming  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Higo  in  the  evening.  The  K&njaku  Monogatari  tells  of  another  oak  with 
a  stem  measuring  3000  feet  in  circumference  and  casting  its  shadow  over  Tamba 
at  dawn  and  on  Ise  at  sunset.  In  the  Fudoki  of  other  provinces  reference  is  made 
to  forest  giants  in  Harmia,  Bungo,  Hitaciii,  etc^  and  when  full  allowance  has 
been  made  for  the  exaggerations  of  tradition,  there  remains  enough  to  indicate 
that  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  did  not  attend  any  woHe  of  reclamation. 

Over  regions  measuriag  scores  of  miles  perpetual-darkness  reigned,  and  large 
districts  were  often  snbmerged  by  the  overflow  of  rivers.  There  is  no  mention, 
however,  of  a  deluge,  and  Professor  Chamberlain  has  called  attention  to  the  re- 
markable fact  that  a  so-called  "Altaic  myth"  finds  no  place  in  the  traditions  of 
"the  oldest  of  the  undoubtedly  Altaic  nations." 

The  annals  are  eloquent  in  their  accounts  of  the  peopling  of  the  forests  by 
wild  and  fierce  animaisi  and  the  infesting  of  the  valiies  by  noxious  reptiles.  The 
Nikongi,  several  of  the  FUdoki,  fh^eKonjakuMonoffakaij  etc.,  speak  of  an  eight- 
headed  snake  in  Isisaao,  of  a  homed  serpent  in  Hitiaehi,  and  of  big.  snakes  in 
Yamato,  Mimasaka,  Bimgo,  and  other  provinces;  while  the  Nihon  Bummei 
Shiryaku  tells  of  wolves,  bears,  monkeys,  monster  centipedes,  whales,  etc.,  in 
Harima,  Hida,  Izumo,  Oki,  Tajima,  and  Kuga.  In  some  cases  these  gigantic 
serpents  were  probably  bandit  chiefs  transfigured  into  reptiles  by  tradition,  but 
of  the  broad  fact  that  the  country  was,  for  the  most  part,  in  a, state  of  natural 
wilderness  there  can  be  little  doubt. 

['  TsuTugi  (to  pierce)  and  tachi  (to  cut).l 
This  was  originally  called  himo-kaia-^t  which  literally  means  ''cord  aingle  edge." 
Subsequently  kata4ui  beeuoe  katam,  by  which  term  all  Japanme  mrankr  are  nowlcnown.) 
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Under,  the  sway  of  tiie  Yamato,  howerreri  a  great  ehange  was  gradually  effect- 
ed. Frequent  allusions  are  made  to  the  enoouragement  of  agriculture  and  eveu 
its  direct  pursuit  l>y  the  Kami.  T!ie  Sun  pjoddcss  is  rcprpscutod  as  having  ob- 
tained seeds  of  the  five  cereals  from  the  frmale  Kami,  Ukcmochi,^  and  aa  having 
appouited  a  village  chief  to  superintend  tlieir  culture.  She  had  three  rcgiomi 
of  her  own  specially  devoted  to  rice  growijig,  and  her  unruly  brother,  Susanoo, 
had  a  similar  number,  but  the  latter  proved  barren.  The  same  goddess  inaugu- 
rated sericulture,  and  entrusted  the  eare  of  it  to  a  prinoess,  who  caused  mulbeny 
trees  to  be  planted  and  was  able  to  present  silk  fabrics  to  Amateraau.  In  th6 
teign  of  Jimmu,  hemp  is  said  to  have  been  cultivated,  and  Susanoo,  after  his 
r^rmation,  became  the  guardian  ol  forests,  one  of  his  functions  being  to  fix  the 
uses  of  the  varimis  trees,  as  pine  and  hinoki  (ground-cypress)  for  house  huikling, 
mnki  (podocarpm  Chinensis)  for  <  (iffin  making,  and  camphor-wood  for  roust ruct- 
ing  boats.  He  also  planted  various  kinds  of  fruit-trees.  Thenceforth  successive 
sovereigns  encouraged  agriculture,  so  that  the  face  of  the  country  was  materially 
changed. 

In  the  matter  of  farming  implements,  however,  neitiier  archaeology  nor 
history  indicates  anythmg  more  than  iron  spades,  wooden  hoes  shod  with  bronae 
or  iron,  hand-ploughs,  and  axes.  As  to  manufacturing  industries,  there  were 
spinners  and  weavers  of  cotton  and  silk,  makers  of  kitchen  utensils,  polishers  of, 

gems,  w(>rk(>rs  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron,  forgers  of  arms  and  armour, 
potters  of  oriKimental  vessels,  and  dressers  of  leather.  In  hiter  eras  the  persons 
skilled  in  tin  -^o  various  cMh  rprises  formed  themselves  nito  guilds  {be),  each  of 
wiiich  carried  on  its  own  industry  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  fact  that  there  must  have  been  an  exchange  of  goods  between  these 
various  groups  is  afanost  the  only  indication  furnished  by  tibe  annals  as  to  trade 
or  commerce,  in  the  name  of  a  daughter  of  Susa  (Princess  Kamu-O-ichi)  we 
find  a  suggestion  that  markets  (ichi)  existed,  and  according  to  the  Wei  Records 
(a.d.  21 1-265)  there  were,  at  that  time, in  each  province  of  Japan  markets  where 
the  people  exchanged  their  superfluous  produce  for  articles  of  which  they  were 
in  need."    But  Japanese  history  is  silent  on  this  subject. 

About  the  be,  however,  a  great  deal  is  heard.  It  may  be  described  as  a 
corporated  association  having  for  purpose  the  securing  of  efficiency  by  specializa- 
tion. Its  members  seem  to  lunre  been  at  the  outset  men  who  independently 
porsaed  some  branch  of  industiy.  These  being  ultimately  formed  into  a  guild, 
carried  on  the  same  pursuit  from  generation  to  generation  under  a  chief  officiaUy 
appointed.  Potters,  makers  of  stone  coffins,  of  shields,  of  arrows,  of  swords, 
of  mirrors,  saddlers,  painters,  weavers,  seamstresses,  local  recorders,  scribes, 
farmers,  fleshers,  horsf'-k^opc  rs,  bird-froders,  the  mi6w  who  provided  \vf>t-nurses 
for  Imperial  princes,  palace  attendants,  and  reciters  (katari)  were  organized  in- 
to be  under  special  chiefs  who  were  proi)ably  responsible  for  their  efficient  ser- 
vices. It  would  appear,  however,  that  'chief  of  be*  was  sometimes  a  title  be- 
stowed for  exceptional  service  and  that  it  was  occasionally  posthumous."* 

Be  were  also  organised  for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  a  name  quite 
irrespective  of  indusbial  pursuits.  "The  religious  6s  were  for  general  or  special 
purposes.  For  instance,  there  was  a  5c  of  sun-worshippers,  while  the  Imibe,  a 
body  of  abstainers,  were  obliged  to  avoid  ritual  contamination  or  impurity. 
They  carried  out  a  technique  of  spiritual  aseptics,  both  in  their  persons  and 

[>  The  Sun  goddess,  Amaterasa,  and  the  goddess  of  Food<Uk«Bioclii  so  Ksmi)  are  tlie  two 
deities  now  worshipped  at  the  great  shrine  m  Ise.j 
I'Munro.J 
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through  the  utensils  which  they  employed,  mmh  atf  a  modern  suifBeon  guards 
against  infection  of  bis  patient.  Thus  th^  were  prepared  to  perffNrm  sacred 
functions.''  i 

NAVIGATION  AND  FISBINO 

No  information  is  obtainable  as  to  the  nature  of  the  boats  used  in  very  early 
times,  but  it  may  .reasonably  be  inferred  that  tbe  Yimato  and  otlier  immigrant 
races  possessed  enit  of  some  capacity.  Seyenil  names  of  boats  are  iacideittly 
mentioned.  They  evidently  refer  to  the  cpeed  of  the  croft — as  bird4xiat 
(tonrfune),  pigeon-boat  (haUhfune) —  or  to  the  material  employed,  as  "roek- 
camphor  boat"  (iwa-kusu-bune).  "The  presence  of  neolithic  remains  on  the 
islands  around  Japan  proves  that  the  boats  of  the  primitive  people  were  large 
enough  to  traverse  fifty  niiU\s,  or  more,  of  open  sea."  ^  Only  one  distinct 
reference  to  sailing  occurs,  however,  in  the  ancient  annals.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  alleged  expedition  to  Korea  (a.d.  200)  under  the  Empress  Jingo,  the  Chronicles 
say,  "  Sail  was  set  from  the  harbour  of  Wani."  At  a  date  nearly  three  centuries 
earlier,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  marked  defidenoy  of  coasting  Yessels,  for 
the  Chronides  quote  an  Imperial  decree  issued  B.C.  81,  which  says:  "Ships  are 
of  cardinal  importance  to  the  Empire.  At  present  the  people  of  the  coast,  not 
having  ships,  suflFor  grievously  by  land  transport.  Therefore  let  every  province 
be  caupfd  to  have  ships  built;"  '  and  it  is  related  that,  a  few  months  later,  the 
building  of  t>iapt>wa.s  begun.  Again,  in  a.d.  274,  a  vessel  (theiiCaram))  one  hundred 
feet  in  length,  was  coubtructed  iu  the  province  of  Izu,  and  twenty-six  years  later, 
according  to  the  ChronicleSf  the  Emperor  issued  this  order:  "The  Government 
ship  named  Kcarano  was  sent  as  tribute  by  the  Lord  of  Isu.  It  is  rottoi  and  un- 
fit for  tise.  It  has,  however,  been  in  the  Government  use  for  a  long  time,  aad 
it^  services  should  not  be  foi^oiten.  Shall  we  not  keep  the  name  of  that  ship 
from  being  lost  and  hand  it  down  to  after  ages?"  The  Karano  was  then  broken 
and  her  timbers  being  employed  as  firewood  for  roasting  8alt>  the  latter  was 
given  to  the  various  provinces,  which,  in  return,  were  caused  to  buiki  ships  for 
the  State,  the  result  being  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  vessels. 

It  would  seem  that  there  was  always  an  abundance  of  fishing-boats,  for  fish- 
ing by  traps,  hooks,  and  nets  was  industriously  carried  on.  A  passage  in  the 
Records  speaks  of  a  thousand-fathom  rope  of  paper-mulberry  ivhicfa  was  used 
to  draw  the  net  in  perch  fishing.  Spearing  was  also  practised  by  fishermen,  and 
in  the  rivers  cormorants  were  used  just  as  th^  are  t<Hlay. 


MARRIAOB 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  marriage  tie  possessed  any  grave  significance  in 
ancient  Japan,  or  that  any  wcddmg  ceremony  wajs  performed;  unless,  indeed, 
the  three  circuits  made  by  Izanagi  and  laanami  prior  to  cohabitation  round  a 
"heavenly  august  pUlar"  be  interpreted  as  the  circumambulatory  rite  observed 
in  certain  primitive  societies.  Pouring  water  over  a  bride  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  practised  and  is  still  customary  in  some  iHTOvinces,  though  as  to  its 
antiquity  nothing  can  be  said.  An  exchange  of  presents  is  the  only  fact  made 
clear  by  the  annals.  There  did  not  exist  in  Japan,  as  in  China,  a  veto  on  mar- 
riages between  people  of  the  same  tribe,  but  this  difference  does  not  signify  any 
reproach  to  Japan :  the  interdict  was  purely  political  in  China's  case,  and  corre- 
sponding conditions  did  not  exist  la  .Japan. 

pMyflfO.J  Aston 'a  Nikongi.]  [*  Aston's  Nihongi.] 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  sygtem  permitted  a  degree  of  licence  which 
m  the  Ooddent  is  called  incest:  brothers  and  asters  mig^t  intermarry  provided 
that  they  had  not  been  brought  up  together.  To  understand  this  oonditicm  it 
9  necessary  to  observe  that  a  bride  generally  continued  to  live  in  ber  lanuly 
dwelling  where  she  received  her  husband's  visits,  and  since  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  a  husband  from  contracting  many  such  alliances,  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  have  several  groups  of  children,  the  members  of  each  group  beinp;  alto- 
gether unknown  to  the  uu minors  of  all  the  rest.  In  a  later,  but  not  dehnitely 
ascertained  era,  it  bt  ( anie  eusiumary  for  a  liusi)and  to  take  his  wife  to  his  own 
home,  and  thereafter  the  veto  upon  such  unions  soon  became  imperative,  bo  that 
A  Prince  Imperial  in  the  fifth  century  who  cohabited  with  his  sister  forfeited  the 
sueoession  and  had  to  commit  suicide,  his  conduct  bdng  described  in  the  Chron^ 
ides  as  "a  barbarous  outrage." 

In  all  eras  sisteis  might  marry  the  same  man,  and  polygamy  was  common. 
A  Chinese  book,  compiled  in  the  early  years  of  the  Christian  epoch,  speaks  of 
women  being  so  numerous  in  Japan  that  nobles  had  four  or  five  wives  and  com- 
moners two  or  three.  Of  coury(%  the  reason  assigned  for  this  custom  is  incorrect: 
not  plenitude  of  females  but  desire  of  abundant  progeny  was  primarily  the  cause. 
It  IS  notable  that  although  the  line  between  nobles  and  commoners  was  strictly 
drawn  and  rigidly  observed,  it  did  not  extend  to  marriage  in  one  sense:  a  noble* 
man  could  always  take  a  wife  or  a  concubine  from  the  family  of  an  inferior.  In 
fact,  orth^rs  were  commonly  issued  to  this  or  that  province  to  furnish  so  many 
ladics-in- waiting  (ttneme)  —  a  term  having  deeper  significance  than  it  suggests  — 
and  several  instances  are  recorded  of  sovereigns  summoning  to  court  girls  famed 
for  beauty.  That  no  distinction  was  made  between  wives  and  concubines  has 
been  alleged,  but  is  not  confirmed  by  the  annals.  Differentiation  by  rank 
appears  to  have  been  always  practised,  and  the  offspring  was  certainly  thus 
distinguished. 

BIRTH  AND  EDUCATION 

A  child  in  ancient  Japan  was  born  under  considerable  difficulties:  its  mother 
had  to  segregate  herself  in  a  parturition  hut  (vhuya),  whence  even  light  was  ex- 
cluded and  where  she  was  cut  off  f  rom  all  attendance.  This  strange  custom  was 
an  outcome  of  the  Shinto  canon  of  purity.  Soon  after  birth,  a  child  received 
from  its  mother  a  name  "generally  containing  some  appropriate  personal  refer- 
ence. In  the  must  ancient  times  each  person  (so  far  as  we  can  judge)  bore  one 
name,  or  rather  one  string  of  words  aompounded  together  into  a  sort  of  personal 
designation.  But  already  at  the  dawn  of  the  historical  epoch  we  are  met  by  the 
mention  of  surnames  and  of  'gentile  names,'  bestowed  by  the  soverdgn  as  a 
recompense  for  some  noteworthy  deed.  Th^e  names  constantly  occur.  The 
principal  of  them  are  suzerain  {aloe),  departmental  suzerain  (agata-no-otae), 
departmental  lord  (agata-no-nu8hi)f  Court  noble  (ason),  territorial  lord 
(inaki),  lord  (iralmko),  lady  (iraLmme),  duke  {kimi),  ruler  {miyatsuko)^ 
chief  (muraji),  grandee  (dmi),  noble  (mkune),  and  lord  (wake).  In  the 
case  of  the  Emperors  there  are  also  canonical  names,  which  were  applied  at  a 
comparatively  late  date  in  imitation  of  Chinese  usages,  and  which  may  be  said 
to  have  completely  replaced  .the  names  borne  during  life.  Thus»  the  Emperor- 
known  to  posterity  as  Jimmu  was  called  Iware  in  lifej  the  Emperor  named 
Homuda  while  he  sat  on  the  throne  is  now  designated  Ojin,  and  the  Emperor 
who  ruled  as  Osasaki  is  remembered  as  Nintoku.   In  the  Imperial  fomily,  and 
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doubtless  in  the  households  of  the  nobility,  wet-nurses  were  employed,  if  neces-. 
sary,  as  also  were  bathing<women,  washing-women,  and  tioe-chewers.^ 
-  To  what  we  should  call  education,  whether  mental  or  physical,  there  is  ab^ 
eolutely  no  reference  made  in  the  histories.  All  that  can  be  inferred  Is  that, 
when  old  enough  to  do  so,  the  boys  began  to  follow  one  of  the  callinj^s  of  hunter 
or  fisherman,  while  the  girls  stayed  at  home  weaving  the  garments  of  the  family. 
ThfTo  was  a  groat  deal  of  fifrhting;,  gon orally  of  a  treacherous  kind,  in  tho  intervals 
of  which  the  warriors  occupied  themselves  in  cultivating  patches  of  ground.''^ 

M 

BUBIAL  OP  THE  DEAD 

Burial  rit^  were  important  ceremonials.  The  house  hitherto  tenanted  by 
the  deceased  was  abandoned — a  custom  exemplified  in  the  removal  of  the  capi- 
tal to  a  new  site  at  the  commeiic«nent  of  eac  h  reign  —  and  the  body  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  specially  erected  mourning-hut  draped  inside  with  fine,  white  cloth. 
The  relatives  and  friends  then  assembled,  and  for  several  days  performed  a 
ceremony  which  resembled  an  Irish  wako,  food  and  saM  being  offered  to  tho 
spirit  of  the  dead,  prayers  put  up,  and  the  intervals  devoted  to  weird  singuig 
and  solemn  dancing.  Wooden  coflBns  appear  to  have  been  used  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christaan  era,  when  stone  is  said  to  have  come  into  vogue. 

At  the  obsequies  of  nobles  there  was  considerable  organization.  Men 
(mike-hito)  were  duly  told  off  to  take  charge  of  the  offerings  of  food  and  liquor; 
Others  {kisari-tno(M)  were  appointed  to  cany  the  viands;  others  (hahakiFmocki) 
carried  brooms  to  swoop  the  comctor^'^;  there  were  females  (usu-me)  wlio  pounded 
rice,  and  females  (naki-me)  who  sung  riirires  interspersed  with  eulogies  of  the 
deceased.  The  Records  mention  that  at  the  burial  of  Prince  Waka  a  niunber  of 
birds  were  used  instead  of  these  female  threnodists.  It  appears,  further,  that 
those  following  a  funeral  walked  round  the  coffin  waving  blue-and-red  banners, 
carrying  Hghted  torches,  and  playing  music. 

In  the  sepulchres  the  arms,  ut^ils,  and  ornaments  used  daily  by  the  deceased 
were  interred,  and  it  was  customary  to  bury  alive  around  the  tombs  of  Imperial 
personages  and  great  nobles  a  number  of  the  deceased 's  principal  retai  ners.  The 
latter  inliuman  ha!)it  "was  nominally  abandoned  at  the  close  of  the  last  centxiry 
before  Christ,  imajjjes  of  baked  clay  being  substif  tited  for  human  sacrifices,  but 
the  spirit  which  informed  the  habit  survived,  and  even  down  to  modem  times 
there  were  instances  of  men  and  women  committing  suicide  for  the  purpose  of 
rejoining  the  deceased  beyond  the  grave.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  tombs  raised 
over  the  d€«ul,  the  mam  facts  have  been  stated  in  Chapter  VI. 

TEETH  BLACKENING  AND  FACE  PAINTING 

The  habit  of  blackening  the  teeth  has  long  prevailed  among  married  women 
in  Japan,  but  the  Yamato  tombs  have  thus  far  furnished  only  one  example  of  the 
practice,  anfl  no  mention  occurs  in  the  ancient  annals.  Face  painting,  however, 
would  seem  to  have  been  indulged  in  by  both  sexes.  Several  of  the  pottery 
images  {haniwa)  taken  from  the  tombs  indicate  that  red  pigment  was  freely  and 
invariably  used  for  that  purpose.  It  was  applied  in  broad  streaks  or  large 

"Rico,  which  is  mainly  carbrihy  lratc,  i=  fran  f  rmrf^  into  grapo-suf^ar  by  the  action  of 
the  saliva.    This  practice  is  still  common  m  Cbma  and  used  to  be  so  in  Japan  where  it  is  now 
rarely  nu  t  wilii.   It  was  employed  only  until  dentitioii  was  oomplete."  (Mimro.)] 
PB.  H.  Chamberliun.] 
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patches,  the  former  encircling  the  face  or  forming  bands  across  it;  the  lattcTi 
covering  the  eyes  or  triangiilftting  the  cheeks.  It  is  probable  that  this  bizarre 
decoration  wa.«!  11  ^^d  only  on  ceremonial  occasions  and  that  it  appears  in  a  great- 
ly accentuated  fonu  on  the  haniwa. 

ABTDSEBCENTS 

As  to  amusexnents  in  prehistoric  times  little  information  is  furnished.  Hunt- 
ing the  boar  and  the  stag  was  the  principal  pastime,  and  hav^dng  is  described  as 
having  been  practised  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Music  and 
dancing  seem  to  have  been  in  vogue  from  time  immemorial,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  tell  what  kind  of  musical  instruments  were  in  the  hands  of  the  early  Yamato. 
The  koto,  a  kind  of  horizontal  lute,  and  the  flute  are  spoken  of  in  fho  Chroniclcfi, 
but  the  date  of  their  introduction  is  not  indicated.  ^^'^estIing,  cocklighting  (with 
metal  spurs),  picnics,  a  kind  of  drafts,  gambling  with  dice,  and  football  are  all 
referred  to,  and  were  probably  indulged  in  from  a  very  early  date. 

SLAVERY 

The  institution  of  slaveiy  existed,  among  the  Yamato.  It  will  be  presently 
spoken  of. 

POSITION  OF  WOMEN 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  in  the  prehistoric  age  a  Iiigh  position  was 
accorded  to  women  and  that  their  rights  received  large  recognition.  The  facts 
that  the  first  place  In  the  Japanese  pantheon  was  assigned  to  a  goddess ;  that  the 
throne  was  frequently  occuined  by  Empresses;  that  females  were  chiefs  of  tribes 

and  led  armi*  s  on  campaign;  that  jealous  wives  turned  their  backs  upon  faith- 
less  husbands;  that  mothers  chose  names  for  their  children  and  often  had  com- 
plete charfi^e  of  their  upbringing  —  all  these  things  go  to  show  that  t!if  If- 
effacing  rank  taken  by  Japanese  women  in  later  ages  was  a  radical  (lej)arture 
from  the  original  canon  of  society.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that 
fidelity  to  the  nuptial  tie  imposed  any  check  on  extra-marital  relations  in  the  case 
of  men:  it  had  no  such  effects 
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CHAPTER  IX 
THE  PREHISTORIC  SOVEREIGNS 

JIMMU 

It  is  held  by  eminent  Japanese  historians  that  the  Emperor  Jimmu,  when  he 
set  out  for  Yamato,  did  not  contemplate  an  armed  campaip^i  hut  merely  intend- 
ed to  change  his  capital  from  tiie  extreme  south  to  the  ccnlro  of  the  country. 
This  theory  is  based  on  the  words  of  the  address  he  made  to  his  elder  brothers 
and  his  sons  when  inviting  them  to  accompany  him  on  the  expedition — "Why 
should  we  not  proceed  to  Yamato  and  make  it  the  capital?''  —  and  on  the  fact 
that,  on  arriving  in  the  Kibi  district,  namely,  the  region  now  divided  into  the 
three  provinces  of  Bisen,  Bitchti,  and  Bingo,  he  made  a  stay  of  three  years  for  the 
purpose  of  amassing  an  army  and  provisioning  it,  the  perception  that  he  would 
have  to  fight  having  been  realized  for  the  first  time.  Subsequently  he  encountered 
stronp^est  resistance  at  the  hands  of  Prince  Nagasune,  whose  title  of  Hiko 
(Child  of  the  Sun)  showed  that  he  belonged  to  the  Yamato  race,  and  who 
exercised  military  control  under  the  authority  of  Nigihayalii,  elder  brother  of 
Jimmu 's  father.  This  Nigihayahi  had  been  despatched  from  the  continental 
realm  of  the  Yamato — wherever  that  may  have  been  —  at  a  date  prior  to  the 
despatch  of  his  younger  brother,  Ninigi,  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  the 
"  land  of  fair  rice-ears  and  fertile  reed  plains/'  but  of  the  incidents  of  his  expedi- 
tion history  takes  no  notice:  it  merely  shows  him  as  ruling  in  Yamato  at  the  time 
of  Jimmu 's  arrival  there,  and  describes  how  Nigihayahi,  having  been  con* 
vinced  by  a  comparison  of  weapons  of  war  that  Jimmu  was  of  his  own  lineage, 
surrendered  the  authority  to  him  and  caused  Prince  Nagasune  to  he  put  to  death. 

From  a  chronological  point  of  view  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  co-existence 
of  Jimmu  and  his  great-granduncle,  but  the  story  may  perhaps  be  accepted  in 
80  far  as  it  confirms  the  tradition  that,  in  prosecuting  his  Yamato  campaign, 
Jimmu  recdved  the  submission  of  several  -^lieftains  {Kami)  belonging  to  the 
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game  race  as  himself.  Reference  to  these  facts  is  essential  to  an  understanding 
of  the  class  distinctions  found  in  tb^e  Japanese  social  system.  All  the  chieftains 
who  led  the  expedition  from  KyOshU  vere  subsequently  designated  TenMa — 
a  tenn  w|iich  may  be  conveiueiitly  rmdered  "Kami  of  the  desoent"  —  and  all 
those  whOy  like  Nigihayahi,  had  previously  been  in  occupation  of  the  country, 
were  st)4ed  /ktmirtett-/Cami,  or  "territorial  Kami"  Another  method  of  dia- 
tinguishing  was  to  include  the  former  in  %\iBKwdheisu  and  the  latter  in  the  Shim- 
beisu  —  distinctions  which  will  be  more  fully  explained  horoftfter  —  and  after 
apotheosis  the  members  of  these  two  classy  became  rf  s])r'ctively  "  denies  of 
heaven"  and  "deities  of  earth,  a  distinetion  possessing  iiistorical  rather  than 
quahficatory  force. 

As  for  SHbdhrisions^  the  head  of  a  KvMUu  famiity  had  the  title  of  omt 
(grandee)  and  the  head  of  a  ShiwbelmiL  family  that  of  mwaji  (chief).  Thus,  the 
orguuzation  of  the. State  depended  primarily  on  the  iHinoiple  of  ancestor  wor- 
ship.  The  sceptre  descended  by  divine  right  without  any  regard  to  its  holder's 

competence,  while  the  administrative  posts  were  filled  by  men  of  the  same  race 
with  a  similar  hereditary  title.  Aliens  hke  the  Vezo,  the  Tsuchi'^^umo,  and  the 
iiumaso  were  either  exterminated  or  made  slaves  (nti/ti). 

THE  TERM  "YAMATO" 

As  to  the  term  "  YaBoato/'  it  appears  that,  in  the  earliest  tunes,  the  whole 
country  now  called  Jspan  was  known  as  Yamato,  and  that  subsequently  the 

designation  beoame  restricted  to  tlic  province  which  became  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. The  Chinese,  when  they  first  took  cognizance  of  the  islands  lying  on  their 
east,  seem  to  have  applied  the  name  Wado  —  pronounced  "Yamato"  by  the 
Japanese  —  to  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  western  shores  of  Japan,  namely,  the 
Kumaso  or  the  Tsuchi-gumo,  and  in  writing  the  word  they  used  ideographs 
convey ing  a  sense  of  contempt.  The  Ji^Mmese,  not  unnaturally,  changed  these 
kleographfi  to  others  havmg  the  muqq  sounds  but  signifying  "  great  peaoe.'^  At 
alatar  time  the  Chinese  cr  the  Koreans  began  to  desigitiate  these  eastern  ialandsy 
Jih-pen,  or  "Sunrise  Island,"  a  term  which,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  per- 
verted by  tiie  Dutch  into  JafMm. 

THE  FIRST  NINE  EMPERORS 

In  attempting  to  construct  coherent  annals  out  of  the  somewhat  fragmentary 
Japanese  histories  of  remote  ages,  the  student  is  immediately  confronted  by 
chronological  diffieoltie^t;  Apart  from  the  broad  fact  that  the  averaee  age  of  the 
firft  seventeen  Escipeiiors  fropok  JFimmu  downwards  is  109  years,  while  the  average 
age  of  the  nefA  seventeen  is  only  sixty-one  and  a  half  years,  th«re  are  irreconcil- 
able discrepancies  in  some  of  the  dates  themselves.  Thus,  according  to  \hQ 
Records,  the  eighth  Emperor,  KSgen,  died  at  fifty-seven,  but  according  to  the 
Chronicles  he  ascended  the  throne  at  fifty-nme  and  reigned  fifty-six  years. 
Again,  whereas  the  ninth  sovereign,  Kaikwa,  is  by  the  Records  given  a  life  of  only 
sixty-three  years,  the  Chrordclea  make  him  assume  the  sceptre  at  fifty-one  and 
wield  it  for  fifty-nine  years.  Such  conflicts  of  evidence  are  fatal  to  confidence^ 
Nor  do  they  disappear  wholly  until  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  at  whieb 
time,  moreover,  the  incidents  of  Japanese  histoiy  receive  their  first  confinnation 
from  the  history  of  China  and  Korea. 

It  is  therefore  not  extravagant  to  conclude  that  the  fiist  ten  and  a  half  een* 
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turies  covered  by  Japanese  annals  must  be  regarded  as  prehistoric.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  incidents  attributed  to  this  long  interval  are  not  by  any  means 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  suggest  deUberate  fabrication.  An  annalist  who  was  also 
a  courtier,  applying  himiself  to  ooiistruet  the  story  of  his  sov.ereign's  ancestors, 
would  naturally  be  disposed  to  embelUsh  his  pages  with  narrativeB  of  great 
exploits  and  brilliant  achievements.  Neither  the  Records  nor  the  Chronicles 
can  be  said  to  display  such  a  i^opensity  in  any  marked  degree.  The  Chronicles 
do,  indeed,  draw  upon  the  re^sonrfes^  of  Chinese  history  to  construct  ethical  codes 
and  scholarly  diction  for  their  Imperial  li^ires,  but  the  Records  show  no  traces 
of  adventitious  colour  nor  make  an  attempt  to  minimize  the  evil  and  magnify 
the  good. 

Thus,  while  it  is  evident  that  to  consolidate  Jimmu's  conquest  and  to  estab- 
lish order  among  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  his  empire  he  must  have  been 
followed  by  rulers  of  character  and  prowess,  the  annals  cihow  nothing  of  the  kind. 

On  the  contrary,  the  reigns  of  his  eight  immediate  successors  are  barren  of  all 
striking  Incident.  The  closing  chapter  of  Jimmu  himself  is  devoted  chiefly  to 
his  amours,  and  the  opening  page  in  the  life  of  his  immediate  smece^por,  Siiisei, 
shows  that  the  latter  reached  the  throne  by  assassinating  his  elder  brother.  For 
the  rest,  the  annals  of  the  eigiil  sovereigns  w  ho  reigned  during  the  interval  be- 
tween 561  and  98  B.C.  recount  mainly  the  polygamous  habits  of  these  rulers  and 
give  long  genealogies  of  the  noble  families  founded  by  their  offspring — a  dearth 
of  romance  which  bears  strong  witness  to  the  self-restraint  of  the  compilers. 
We  learn  incidentally  that  on  his  accession  each  sovereign  changed  the  site  of  his 
palace,  seldom  passing,  however,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Yamato, 
and  we  learn,  also,  that  the  principle  of  primogeniture,  though  generally  observed, 
was  often  violated. 

H8U  PUH 

A  Japanese  tradition  assigns  to  the  seventy-second  year  of  the  reign  of  KOrei 
the  advent  of  a  Chinese  Taoist,  by  naine  Hsu  Fuh»  KOrei,  seventh  In  ddsceat 
from  Jimmu,  held  the  sceptre  from  290  to  215  B.c.,  and  the  seventy-second  year 
of  his  reign  fell,  therefore,  in  219  b.c.  Now,  to  the  east  of  the  town  of  Shingu  in 
Kii  province,  at  a  place  on  the  seashore  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  of  an  ancient 
castle,  there  stands  a  tomb  bearing  the  inscription  "Grave  of  Hsu  Fuh  from 
China,"  and  near  it  are  seven  tumuli  said  to  be  the  burial-places  of  Hsu's  com- 
panions. Chinese  history  states  that  Hsu  Fuh  was  a  learned  man  who  served 
the  first  Emperor  of  the  Chin  dynasty  (25.>-206  B.C.),  and  that  he  oljtained  his 
sovereign 's  permission  to  sail  to  the  islands  of  the  east  in  search  of  the  elixir  of 
life.  Setting  iout  from  Yentai  (the  present  Ch^oo)  in  his  native  province  <rf 
Shantung,  Hsu>  landed  at  Eumano  in  the  Kii  pronMmtOry,  and  failing  to  find  the 
elixir,  preferred  to  pass  his  life  in  Japan  raUier  than  to  return  unsuccessful  to  the 
Court  of  the  tyranical  Chin  sovereign,  burner  of  the  books  and  builder  of  the 
Great  Wnll.  A  poem  composed  in  the  Sung  dynasty  (a.d.  960-1280)  savR  that 
when  Hsu  Fuh  set  out,  the  books  had  not  been  burned,  and  thnt  a  hundred 
volumes  thus  survived  in  his  keeping.  Of  course,  the  date  a8AiG;nf'(l  by  Japanese 
iraciition  to  the  coming  of  Hsu  may  have  been  adapted  to  Chinese  history,  and 
it  therefore  furnishes  no  evidence  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Chronicles'  chronology. 
Btrt  the  existence  of  the  tomb  may  berogaided  as  proving  that-some  communica- 
tion took-  place  between  China  and  Jajm  at  that  remote  epochs' 

P  The  roate  taken  ^  Hsu  Fuh — namely,  from  CShtfoo  down  the  CShinaSeft  and  round  the 
Boutk  of  Japan — ia  diflScolt  to  andMaiidij  <         .  . 
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THB  TENTH  EMFEBOR.  SUJIl^ 

The  reign  of  this  sovereign  (97-30  b.c.)  is  the  first  eventful  period  since  the 
death  of  Jimmis.  It  is  memorable  iot  the  reorganisatioii  ol  religious  rites;  for 
the  extensUm  of  like  effeotlve  ewegr  of  the  Throoe,  and  for  the^enoouragemeiit  of 
agrioiiltlirer  When  the  first  Emperor  installed  the  sacred  insignia  in  the  palace 
where  he  himself  dwelt,  the  instinct  of  filial  piety  and  the  principle  of  anc  estor 
worship  were  scarcely  distinguishable.  But  as  time  passed  and  as  the  age  of  the 
Kami  became  more  remote,  a  feeling  of  awe  bepan  to  pervade  the  rites  more 
strongly  than  a  sense  of  family  affection,  and  the  idea  of  residing  anrl  worship- 
jaag  in  the  same  place  assumed  a  character  of  sacrilege.  This  may  have  been 
directly  suggested  by  a  pestilence  which,  decimating  the  nation,  was  interpreted 
as  implying  the  need  of  greater  purity.  A  replica  of  tho  saored  mhrtor  was 
manofootured,  and  the  grandson  of  the  great  worker  in  metal  Mahitolsu,  the 
"One-eyed"  —  was  ordered  to lorge  an  imitation  of  the  sacred  sword.  These 
inutatioiiSy  together  with  the  sacred  jewel,  were  kept  in  the  palace,  but  the  origi- 
nals were  transferred  to  Kasanui  in  Yamato,  where  a  shrine  for  the  wor?;hip  of 
the  Sun  goddess  had  been  built.  But  though  the  pestilence  was  stnyed,  it 
brought  an  aftermath  of  lawlessness  and  produced  much  unrest  in  the  regions 
remote  from  Yamato.  Sujin  therefore  organized  a  great  military  movement, 
the  campaign  of  the  Shido  sfagun,  or  "Generalissimo  of  the  four  Circuits."^ 

The  leaders  chosen  for  this  task  were  all  members  of  the  Imperial  family  — 
a  great-uncle,  an  micle,  a  younger.brotther,  and  a  firat  cousin  of  the  Empmr — 
and  the  fields  of  operation  assigned  to  them  were:  first,  to  the  west  along  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Inland  Sea;  secondly,  to  the  northwwt  into  Tamba, 
Tanf^o,  and  Tajima;  thirdly,  to  the  north  along  the  sea  of  Japan,  and  finally  to 
the  east  along  the  route  now  kno^^ai  as  the  Tokaido,  No  attempt  is  made  by  the 
writers  of  either  the  Records  or  the  Chronicles  to  describo  the  preparations  for 
this  extensive  campaign.    Tradition  seems  to  have  preserved  the  bare  fact  only. 

One  interesting  inteilude  is.deaBiibed,  however.  Bdore  the  first  body  of 
troope  had  passed  begrond  iaoge  of  easy  eommunieation  with  Mi^gaki  in  Yamap 
to,  where  the  Court  resided,  the  prince  in  command  heard  a'giri  singmg'bsr  the 
wayside,  and  the  burden  of  her  song  seemed  to  imply  that,  while  foes  at  home 
menaced  the  capital,  foes  abroad  should  not  be  attacked.  The  prince,  halting 
his  forces,  returned  to  Mizugaki  to  take  counsel,  arid  flu'  Emperor's  aunt  inter- 
preted the  song  to  signify  that  his  Majesty  's  iialf-ljrother,  Haniyasu,  who 
governed  the  adjacent  province  of  Yamato,  was  plotting  treason.  Then  all  the 
troops  having  been  recalled,  preparations  to  guaid  tiie  capital  w^ere  made,  and 
aoon  afterwards,  news  eame  that  Haniyasu,  at  the  bead  of  an  'army,  was  adrau* 
dng  from  the  direction  of  Yamaahiro^  while  his  wife,.  Ata,  was  l^uling  another 
force  from  Osaka,  theplan  being  to  miite  the  two  armies  for  the  attack  on  Yama^ 
to.  The  Emperor's  generals  at  once  assumed  the  offensive^  They  moved  first 
against  Princess  Ata,  killed  her  and  exterminated  her  forces;  after  which  they 
dealt  similarly  with  Haniyasu.  This  chapter  of  history  illustrates  the  importimt 
part  taken  by  women  in  ulTairs  of  State  at  that  epoch,  and  incidentally  conhrms 
the  fact  that  armour  was  worn  by  men  in  battle. 

The  four  Imperial  generals  were  now  able  to  resume  their  temporarily  in- 
teitttpted  campaigns.'  Aseording  to.the  Chronidea  they  eempldted  the  tasks 
asrigned  to  them  and  tcstunied  to  the  capital  withinflkmi^^  :  But  such  chvoriN 
dogy  cannot  be  reeeneiled  with  faofa.  For  it  ia  tdated  that- the  'geaeimla  sent 

P  The  torm ''d^*' indioKtes  a  group  of  pcoTinoM.] 
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northward  by  the  western  seaboard  and  the  eastern  seaboard,  respectively,  came 
together  at  Aizu/  one  reaching  that  place  vid  Hitachi,  the  other  vid  Kchigo. 
Thus,  it  would  remili  that  Yamato  axmiw  al  that  remote  efi^dk  maFcfaod  huA- 
dreds  of  miles  throui^  country  m  tbo  faoe  of  an  enflmy  within  a  fetr  montha. 
Further,  to  bring  the  aboriginal  tribes  into  subjugation^  an  Mated  campaign 
would  have  been  quite  inadequate.  Some  kind  ol  pamanent  control  was 
essential,  and  there  is  collateral  evidence  that  the  descendants  of  the  four  prince- 
ly generals,  duriTi^  many  genrrations,  occupied  the  position  of  provincial  mag- 
nates and  exercised  virtually  despotic  sway  within  the  localities  under  their 
jurisdiction.  Thus  in  the  provinces  of  Omi,  of  Suruga,  of  Mutsu,  of  i vvashiro>  of 
Iwalci,  of  Echigo,  of  Etchu,  of  Echizen,  of  Bi^ca,  of  Bitchu,  of  Bingo,  of  Harinxa,  of 
Tamba,  and  ^where,  there  are  fo«lnd  in  later  ages  noble  famiUcs  all  tracing 
their  descent  to  one  cat  another  of  the  Skidd  .sMIgfiins^despatched  on  the  task  ^ 
padfykig  the  country  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Sujin.  The  genealogies  which 
fill  pages  of  the  Records  from  the  days  of  Jinimn  downwards  point  dear^  to  the 
growth  of  a  powerful  feudal  aristocracy,  for  the  younger  sons  bom  to  successive 
soverHgns  bear,  for  the  most  part,  names  indicative  of  territ^jrial  lordship;  but 
it  ni<  justifiable  to  conclude  that  the  first  great  impetus  to  that  Jund  of  deceor 
traiization  was  given  by  Sujin 's  despatch  of  the  6hido  shoguns,  i 

.  AGBiCULTURE  AND  TAXATION  .      '  ' 

The  digging  ol  reservoirs  and  tunnels,  for  iriigatmg  fioe^fieids  teoeived  tm* 
precedented  attention  in  the  reign  of  this  Emperor,  and  mention  is  for  the  first 
time  made  of  taxes  —  tributes  of  "bow-notches  and  of  finger-tips,"  in  other 
words,  the  produce  of  the  chase  and  the  products  of  the  loom.  A  census  was 
taken  for  taxation  purposes,  but  unliappily  the  results  are  nowhere  recorded. 
The  Court  gave  itself  some  concern  about  maritime  transport  also.  A  rescript 
ordered  that  sliips  should  be  built  by  every  province,  but  nothing  is  stated  as  to 
their  dimoosions  or  nature.  In  this  rescript  H  is  mentixmed  that  • '  the  people  of 
the  Goasty.  not  having  ships,  suffer  grievously,  by  land  transport."  -  What  they 
suffered  may  be  inferred  from  a  description  in  the  Chromdta  where  we  read  that 
at  the-buiiding  of  the  tomb  of  a  princess,  "the  people,  standing  ckse  to  each 
other,  passed  the  stones  from  hand  to  hand,  and  thus  transported  tfate  firom 
Osaka  to  Yamato."  . . 

FOREIGN  INTEBCOl/RfiE  '  ' 

Korea,  when  Japanese  histoiy  is  first  explicitly  concerned  with  it,  was 
peopled  by  a  number  of  ssmi-independ«it  tribes,  and  the  part  of  the  peakisula 
lying  southward  ol  the  Han  Biver  —  that  is  to  say,  southward  of  the  ptesent 

Seoul — comprised  three  kingdoms.  Of  these  Ma-Han  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
western  half  of  the  peninsula  along  the  coast  of  the  Yellow  Sea;  while  Sin-Han 
and  Pyong-Han  formed  the  eastern  half,  lying  alone:  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Japan. 
The  three  were  collectively  spoken  of  as  fcsam-Han  (the  three  Han).  But 
Japan's  relations  with  the  peninsula  did  not  always  iii\  (>lv()  these  major  divi- 
sions. Her  annals  speak  of  Shiragi  (or  Sinra),  Kara,  Kudara,  and  Kuxna. 
Shiragi  and  Kara  were  principalities  carred  respectively  out  of  the- southeast 
and  south  of  Pyong-Han.  Thus,  they  lay  nearest  to  Japan,  the  Korea>Strait 
alone  intervening,  and  the  Korea  Strait  was  almost  bridged  by  islands.  Kudara 
eonstitated  the  modern  Seoul  and  its  vicmity;  Komay  (called  abb  Kfixai- and  in 
|i  BanQotli»tm  "Aini,"  for  m,  wgnifies  "to  iBfl^t.;^^ 
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Korea,  Kokuli),  the  modern  Pyoiig-yang  and  its  district.  These  two  places 
were  rendered  specially  accessible  by  ttie  rivers  llau  and  Tadoug  which  llowed 
through  them  to  the  Yellow  6ea;  but  of  course  in  this  respect  they  could  not 
compare  with  Bhiragi  (Sinra)  and  Km,-^  which  latter  place  the  Japanese  uauaU 
cpoke  as  Mimana. 

There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  the  Korean  peninsula  waa  largely 
permeated  with  Chinese  influences  from  a  very  early  date,  but  the  processes 
which  produced  that  result  need  not  be  detailed  here.  It  lias  been  also  shown 
above  that,  in  the  era  prior  to  Jimirm,  imiications  are  found  of  intercourse  be- 
tween Japan  and  Korea,  and  even  that  Susanfx  i  and  his  son  held  sway  in  Shiragi. 
But  the  first  direct  reference  made  by  Japanese  aiuiais  to  Korea  occurs  in  the 
reign  of  Sujin,  33  b,c.  when  am  envoy  from  Kaiaacrived  at  the  Misugaki  Court, 
praying  that  a  Japanese  general  might  be  sent  to  compose  a  quarrel  which  had 
kmg  raged  between  Kara  and  Shiragi,  and  to  take  the  former  under  Japan's 
protection.  It  appears  that  this  envoy  had  travelled  by  a  very  circuitous 
route.  He  originally  made  the  port  of  Anato  (modem  Nagato),  but  Prince 
Itsutsu,  who  nilod  there,  claimed  to  be  the  sole  monarch  of  Japan  and  refused  to 
allow  the  envoy  to  proceed,  so  that  the  latter  had  to  travel  north  and  enter 
Japan  vid  Kehi-no-ura  (now  Tsuruga). 

Incidentally  this  narrative  corroborates  a  statement  made  in  Chinese  history 
(compiled  in  tihe  Later  Han  m,  A.i».  2&-'220).to  the  effect  that  many  Japanese 
provinces  claimed  to  be  under  hereditary  rulers  who  exercised  sovereign  rights. 
&Mh,  doubtless,  was  the  attitude  assumed  by  several  of  the  Imperial  descendants 
who  had  obtained  provincial  estates.  The  Emperor  Sujm  reived  the  envoy 
courteously  and  seemed  disposed  to  grant  his  request,  but  his  Majesty's  death 
(30  B.C.)  intervened,  and  not  until  two  years  later  was  the  envoy  able  to  roturn. 
His  mission  had  proved  abortive,  but  the  Emperor  Suinin,  Sujin 's  succes.sur,  gave 
hiin  sonu-  red-silk  fabrics  to  carry  home  and  conferred  on  his  country  the  name 
2^iimana,  in  memory  of  Sujin,  whose  appellation  during  life  had  been  Mimaki. 

These  details  furnish  an  index  to  the  rehitions  that  existed  in  that  era  between 
the  neighbouring  states  of  the  Far  East.  The  special  interest  of  the  incident 
lies,  however,  in  the  fact  that  it  furnishes  the  first  opportunity  of  comparing 
Japanese  history  with  Korean.  The  latter  has  two  claims  to  credence.  The 
first  is  that  it  assigns  no  incredible  ages  to  the  sovereigns  whose  reigns  it  records. 
According  to  Japanese  annals  there  were  only  seven  accessions  to  the  throne  of 
Vamato  duruig  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  According  to 
Korean  annals,  the  three  peninsular  principalities  had  sixteen,  seventeen,  and 
sixteen  accessions,  respectively,  in  the  same  interval.  The  second  claim  is  that, 
daring  tiie.  same  four  centuries,-  the  histories  of  China  and  Korea  agree  in  ten 
dates  and  dHhc  in  two  only.^  On  the  whole,  therefore,  Korean  annals  deserve 
to  be  credited.  But  whereas  Japanese  history  represents  warfare  as  existing 
between  Kara  and  Shiragi  in  33  b.c,  Korean  history  represents  the  conflict  as 
having  broken  out  in  ad.  77.  There  is  a  difference  of  just  110  years,  and  the 
strong  probability  of  accuracy  is  on  the  Korean  side. 

THE  ELEVENTH  SOVEREIGN,.  BUININ  (99  B.a— AJ>.  70) 

Suinin,  second  son  of  his  predeoessor/obtained  the  throne  by  a  process  which 
frankly  ignored  the  principle  of  primogeniture.  For  Sujin,  having  an  equal 

('  For  a  masterly  analysis  of  this  subjeot  see  a  paper,  on  Sarlif  Jaaanmtt  Hitiory  by  BCr. 
W.  G.  Aston  in  Vol.  XVI  of  the  "Traiulatioiui  of  the  isistje  S<Kq«ty  of  Japan."] 
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affection  for  his  t  wo  sons,  confessed  himself  unable  to  clioose  which  of  them  should 
be  his  successor  and  was  therefore  guided  by  a  compansuu  of  their  dreams,  the 
result  being  that  the  younger  was  declared  Prince  Imperial,  and  the  eider  be- 
came dake  of  the  provinoes  of  KamitBitke  (now  KOtsufc^  mid  Bhunotsuke* 
Suinin,  like  all  the  monarchs  of  that  age,  had  many  couBorts:  miie  are  eatalogiied 
in  the  Records  and  their  offspring  numbered  sixteen,  many  of  whom  received 
local  titles  and  had  estates  conferred  in  the  provinces.  In  fact,  this  process  of 
ramifying  the  Imperial  family  went  on  continuously  from  reign  to  reign. 

There  are  in  the  stor}-  of  this  sovereicrn  some  very  pathetie  elements.  Prince 
Saho,  elder  brother  of  the  Empress,  plotted  to  usurp  the  throne.  Having  cajoled 
his  sister  into  an  admission  that  her  brother  was  dearer  than  her  husband,  he 
bade  her  prove  it  by  killing  the  Emperor  in  his  sleep.  But  when  an  opportunity 
offered' to  perpetrate  the  deed  aa  the  sovereign  lay  sleeping  with  her  kneea.aa 
pillow,  her  heart  melted,  and  her  tears,  falling  on  the  Emperor 'a  face,  disturbed 
his  slumber.  He  sought  the  cause  of  her  distress,  and  learning  it,  sent  a  fofce 
to  seize  the  rebel.  Ronorse  drove  the  Empress  to  die  with  Prince  Saho.  Carry- 
ing her  little  son,  she  entered  the  fort  where  her  brother  with  his  followers  had 
taken  refuge.  The  Imperial  troops  set  fire  to  the  fort  —  which  is  described  as 
liuving  been  built  with  rice-bags  piled  up  —  and  the  Empress  emerged  with  the 
child  in  her  arms;  but  having  thus  provided  for  its  safety,  she  fled  again  to  the 
fort  and  perished  with  her  brother.  This  terrible  scene  appears  to  have  given  the 
child  such  a  shock  that  he  lost  the  use  of  speech,  and  tiie  Becordi  devote  large 
space  to  describing  the  means  employed  for  the  annmnent  of  the  child,  the  long 
chase  and  final  capture  of  a  swan  whose  cry,  as  it  flew  overhead,  liad  first  mov^ 
the  youth  to  speech,  and  the  cure  ultimately  effected  by  building  a  shrine  for 
the  worship  of  the  deity  of  Izumo,  who,  in  a  previous  age,  had  been  compelled 
to  abdicate  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  in  favour  of  a  later  descendant  of  the 
Sun  goddess,  and  whose  resentment  was  thereafter  often  responsible  for  calami- 
ties overtaking  the  Court  or  the  people  of  Japan. 

TOG  ISE  SHRIXe  AND  THE  PRACTICE  OF  JUN8HI 

Two  events  specially  memorable  in  this  reign  were  the  transfer  of  the  shrine 
of  the  Sun  goddess  to  Ise,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since,  and  the  abolition  <^ 
the  custom  of  junshi,  or  following  in  death.  The  latter  shocking  usage,  a  common 
rite  of  animistic  religion,  was  in  part  voluntary,  in  part  compulsory.  In  its 
latter  aspect  it  came  vividly  under  the  notice  of  the  Emperor  Suinin  when  the 
tomb  of  his  younger  brother,  Yamato,  having  been  buiit  within  earshot  uf  the 
palace,  the  cries  of  his  personal  attendants,  boned  aMTe  aiRNmd  his  0rave>  were 
heard,  day  and  niglit,  imtil  death  brought  irilenoe.  In  the  following  year  (a^.  3), 
the  Empress  havfaig  died,  a  courtier,  Ncmi-no-Sukune,  advised  the  eabetituftiiMi 
Of  day  fijpires  for  the  victims  hitherto  sacrificed.  Nominally,  the  practiee  of 
compulsory  junshi  ceased  from  that  date,^  but  voluntary  jtut^-  ccmtinued  to 
find  occasional  observance  until  modem  times. 

WBESTUNG 

*Fhe  name  of  NomlHoo-Sukune  is  assooiated  with  thefirsl  mentoi  of  wrestling 
In  Japailese  histoiy.  By  the  Chnmides  a  brief  account  is  given  ol   iikatch .  be- 

Of  course  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  dates  givea  by  Japanese  hisianaiis  prior  to  the 
fifth  oeatmy  a.d.  am  iracy  a|xiefypliaL| 
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tween  Nomi  and  Taemapno-Ku^ya.   The  latter  was  represented  to  be  BO  strong 

that  he  could  break  horns  and  straighten  hooks.  His  frequently  expressed  de- 
sire was  to  find  a  worthy  competitor.  Nomi-no-Sukune,  summoned  from  Izumo 
by  the  Emperor,  met  Kuehaya  in  the  lists  of  the  palace  of  Tamaki  and  kicked 
hiiu  to  death.  Wrestling  thereafter  became  a  national  pastime,  but  its  methods 
underwent  radical  cliaiige,  kicking  being  abolished  altogether. 

FOREIGN  INTERCOURSE 

It  is  believed  by  Japanese  hiatorians  that  during  the  leign  of  Smnin  a  local 

government  station  (chinju^fu)  was  established  in  Anra  province  of  Mimana, 
and  that  this  station,  subsequently  known  as  Nippon-fu,  was  transferred  to 
Tsukushi  (Kyushu)  and  named  Dazai-fu,  when  Japan's  infhience  in  Mimana 
waned.  Tiie  first  general  (shdgwi)  of  the  chinja-fu  was  Prince  Shiliotari,  and 
the  term  kishi  —  which  in  Kurea  signified  headman  —  was  thenceforth  incor- 
porated into  his  family  xiame.  To  the  members  of  that  family  in  later  geiiera- 
tions  was  entrusted  the  conduct  of  the  Empire 's  foreigQ  affairs.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Imperial  Court  in  Yamato  paid  much  attention  to  oversea 
countries  in  early  eras.  Intercourse  with  these  was  conducted,  for  the  most 
part,  by  the  local  magnates  who  held  sway  in  the  western  regions  of  Japan. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Suinin,  if  Japanese  chronology  be  accepted,  that 
notices  of  Japan  l)egan  to  appear  in  Chinese  history  —  a  history  wliich  justly 
claims  to  be  reliable  from  145  B.C.  Under  the  Lrater  Han  dynasty  (a.d.  25-220), 
great  progress  was  made  in  literature  and  art  by  the  people  of  the  Middle  King- 
dom, and  this  progress  naturally  extended,  not  only  to  Korea,  which  had  hhca 
conquered  by  the  Chinese  sovereign,  Wu-Ti,  in  the  second  century  before  Christ 
and  was  still  partly  under  the  rule  of  Chinese  govemois,  but  also  to  the  maritime 
r^ons  of  Japan,  whence  the  shores  of  Korea  were  almost  within  sight.  China 
in  those  ages  was  incomparably  the  greatest  and  most  enlightened  country  in  the 
Orient,  and  it  had  become  the  custom  with  adjacent  States  to  S(nid  emissaries 
to  her  Court,  bearing  gifts  which  she  handsomely  reriuited;  so  that  while,  from 
one  point  of  view,  the  envoys  zuight  be  regarded  as  tribute-carriers,  from  another, 
the  eeremony  presented  the  character  of  a  mere  interchange  of  neighbourly 
civilities.  In  Japan,  again,  administratiTO  centralisation  was  still  imperfeetw 
Some  of  the  local  magnates  had  not  yet  been  brought  fully  under  the  sway  of  the 
Yamato  invaders,  and  some,  as  scions  Of  the  Imperial  family,  arrogated  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  independence.  Thus  it  resulted  that  several  of  these  pro- 
vincial dukes — or  kings,"  as  not  a  few  of  them  were  called — maintained  rela- 
tions with  Korea,  and  tlirough  her  despatched  tribute  missions  to  the  Ciunese 
Court  from  time  to  time. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  Chinese  historians  of  the 
first  centuiy  a.d.  writing:  "The  Wa  (Japanese)  dwell  southeast  of  Han^  (Korea) 
on  a  mountflunous  island  in  midocean.  Theur  country  is  divided  into  more  than 
one  hundred  provinces.  Since  the  time  when  Wu-Ti  (140-86  b.  c.)  overthrew 
Korea,  they  (the  Japanese)  have  communicated  with  the  Han  (Korean)  authori- 
ties by  means  of  a  postal  service.  There  are  thirty-two  provinces  which  do  so, 
all  of  which  vstyle  thnir  rulers 'kings,' who  arc  hereditary.  The  sovereign  of  Great 
Wa  resides  in  Yatuato,  distant  12,000  li  (4000  miles)  from  the  frontier  of  the 
province  of  Yolang  (the  modern  Pyong-yang  in  Korea).    In  the  second  year  of 

1*  It  ia  necessary  to  dii»tiagui.sh  cuf efully  between  the  Han  dynasty  of  China  and  the  term 
"Han"  as  a  desiguatioii  of  Korea.J 
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Chung-yuan  (a.d.  57),  in  the  reign  of  Kwang-wii,  the  Ito*  coimtry  sent  an  envoy 
with  tribute,  wiio  styled  himself  Ta-fu,  H(;  came  from  the  most  western  part 
of  the  Wa  eourit  ry.  Jiwttiig-wu  presented  him  with  a  seal  and  ribbon."  [As- 
.ton's  translation.] 

These  passages  have  provoked  much  discussion,  but  Japanese  annalists  are 
for  the  most  part  agreed  that "  Ito  "  shoul  d  be  read  "  I-no-na, "  which  corresponds 
with  the  ancient  Na-no-Agata,  the  present  Naka-g^ri  in  Chikuzen,  an  identifica- 
tion consistent  with  etymology  and  supported  by  the  fact  that,  in  1764,  a  gold 
seal  supposed  to  be  the  original  of  the  one  mentioned  above,  was  dug  out  of  the 
ground  in  that  region.  In  sliort,  Na-no-Agata  is  identical  with  the  ancient 
Watazumi-no-Kuni,  which  was  one  of  tlie  countries  of  Japan's  intercourse. 
Further,  the  Yamato  of  the  Hou-Han  historians  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  prov- 
ince of  tiiat  name  in  central  Japan,  but  ajs  one  of  the  western  districts,  whether 
Yamato  in  Higo,  or  Yamato  in  Chikugo.  It  has  been  shrewdly  suggested  ^  that 
the  example  of  Korea  had  much  influence  in  inducing  the  local  rulers  in  the 
wesbsm  and  southern  provinces  to  obtain  the  Chinese  Court's  recognition  of 
their  administrative  status,  but,  whatever  may  have  been  the  dominant  motive, 
it  seems  certain  that  frequent  intercourse  took  place. l>etween  Japan  and  China 
vid  Korea  immediately  before  and  after  tlie  bejijinning  of  the  Christian  era. 
Again,  that  Koreans  eame  freely  to  Japan  and  settled  there  is  attested  by  the 
case  of  a  son  of  the  Kuig  of  Shiragi  wiio,  coming  to  the  Tajima  region,  took  a 
Japanese  wife  and  established  himself  there,  founding  a  distinguished  family. 
The  closing  episode  of  the  Emperor  Suinin's  life  was  the  despatch  of  Tajima 
Mori,  this  immigrant's  descendant,  to  the  country  of  Tokoyo,  nommally  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  orangenseeds,  but  probably  with  the  ulterior  motive  of 
«:q>loration. 

The  reader  is  already  familiar  with  this  Tokoyo-no-Kuni  (Eternal  Land).  We 
hear  of  it  first  as  the  home  of  long-singing  birds"  summoned  to  take  part  in 
enticing;  the  Sun  goddess  from  her  cave.  Then  it  figures  as  the  final  retreat  of 
Sukuna-hikona,  the  ^scalapuis  of  the  mythological  age.  Then  we  find  one  of 
Jimmu 's  elder  brothers  treading  on  the  waves  to  reach  it.  Then  we  hear  of  it 
.as  the  birthplace  of  thebiUowstiu^tmakelse  their  bourne,  and  now  it  is  described 
by  Tajima  Mori  in  his  death-song  as  the  mysterious  realm  of  gods  and 
genii,"  so  distant  that  ten  years  were  needed  to  reach  it  and  return.  It  appears 
in  fact  to  have  been  an  epithet  for  China  in  general,  and  the  destination  of  Tajima 
Mori  is  believed  to  have  been  Shantting,  to  roaeh  wliieli  place  by  sea  from  Japan 
was  a  great  feat  of  nfivigation  in  those  primitive  days.  Tajima  Mori  returned 
to  find  the  Emperor  dead,  and  in  despair  he  committed  suicide. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

The  reclamation  of  land  for  purposes  of  rice  cultivation  went  on  vigorously 
during  Suinin 's  reign.  More  than  dght  hundred  ponds  and  aqueducts  are  said 
to  have  been  constructed  by  order  of  the  sovereign  for  irrigation  uses  throughout 
the  provinces.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  the  praclice  of  formally  consulting 
Court  officials  al)out  administrative  problems  had  its  origin  at  this  time.  No 
defimte  organisation  for  the  purpose  was  yet  created,  but  it  became  customary 

p  The  ideographs  composing  this  word  were  Dronounoed  "I4o''  at  the  time  when  they  were 
written  by  the  J7ou*tfan  histonans,  but  theymibeequently  received  the  Bound  of  "Wo-nu"  or 

••WaKlo."! 

3y  jpr.  Ariga,  an  eminent  Supaxnae  authority.] 
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to  convene  distinguiflbed  aeioitf  of  the  Imperial  line  and  heads  of  great  subject- 
families  to  discuss  and  report  npon  affairs  of  Stato.  Another  innovation  referred 
to  in  this  era  was  the  offering  of  Aveapons  of  war  at  the  shrines.  We  read  of  as 
many  as  a  thousand  swords  being  forged  to  form  part  of  tlie  sacred  treasures  at 
the  shrine  of  Ise-no-Kami,  and  the  occasion  was  seized  to  organize  a  number  of 
iiereditary  corporations  {be)  of  arm-makers  and  armourers.  These  were  placed 
under  the  control  of  Prince  Inishiki,  another  of  the  captains  of  the  Imperial 
Me-giuards  (mofumabe  no  ObUo),  It  is  thus  evident  that  something  more  than 
a  religious  rite  was  involyed  in  these  measures* 

THE  TWELFTH  EMPEROR,  KETKO  (A.D.  71—130) 

According  to  the  Records,  Keiko  was  ten  feet  two  inches  high,  and  his  shank 
measured  four  feet  one  inch.  His  nomination  as  Prince  Imperial  was  an  even 
more  arbiuary  vioiuLion  of  the  right  ui  primogeniture  than  the  case  of  his  prede- 
cessor had  been,  for  he  was  ehosen  in  prd^renee  to  his  eliier  boioliher  merely  be^ 
eause,  when  the  two  youths  were  easualb^  questioned  as  to  what  they  wished  for, 
the  elder  said,  "  a  bow  and  arrows, "  and  the  younger,  "  the  empire."  The  delu- 
sive nature  of  the  Nihongi'a  chronology  in  these  prehistoric  epochs  is  exemplified 
in  the  annals  of  this  sovereign,  for  he  is  represented  as  having  been  in  his  eighty- 
third  year  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  yet,  in  tlu*  thirfl  year  of  his  reign,  he 
took  a  consort  who  bore  him  thirteen  children,  and  altogether  liis  propjeny  num- 
i)ered  eighty  sons  and  daughters  by  seven  wives.  His  pUm  of  providing  for  these 
numerous  scions  constituted  the  first  systematization  of  a  custom  wliich  had  been 
observed  in  a  fitful  manner  by  several  of  his  predeoessots.  They  had  given  to 
their  sons  local  titles  and  estates  but  had  not  required  them  to  leave  theeapital 
Keiko,  however,  appointed  his  sons,  with  three  exceptions,  to  the  position  of 
provincial  or  district  viceroy,  preserving  their  Imperial  connexion  by  calling 
thinn  wake,  or  branch  families.  This  subject  wiU  present  ItaeLf  for  further  notice 
during  the  reign  of  Keiko 's  successor. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  tiiis  epoch  was  the  Emperor's  military 
expedition  in  person  to  quell  the  rebellious  Kunia.so  (q.v.)  in  Kyushu.  There 
had  not  been  any  instance  of  the  sovereign  taking  the  field  in  person  sinc^ 
Jimmu's  time^  and  the  in^rtaaee  attaching  ta  the  insurrection  is  thus  sbown. 
Allowance  has  to  be  made,  however,  for  the  fact  that  the  tewritory  held  by  these 
Kumaao  in  the  south  of  K3rushu  was  protected  by>anatural  rampart  of  stupen- 
dous mountain  ranges  which  rendered  military  access  arduous,  and  which,  in 
after  ages,  enabled  a  great  feudatory  to  defy  the  Central  Government  for  cen- 
turies. In  connexion  with  this  exi)e(lition  a  noteworthy  fact  is  that  female 
chieftains  were  found  ruHng  in  the  provinces  of  Suuo  and  Bingo.  Tiiey  were 
not  aliens,  but  belonged  to  the  Yauiaio  race,  and  their  existence  goes  far  to 
account  for  the  appellation,  ''  Queens'  Country,"  applied  by  Chinese  historians 
to  the  only  part  of  Japan  with  which  the  people  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  were 
familiar,  namely,  Kjrushti  and  the  west-coast  provinces.  Keiko  *s  reign  is  re- 
nuu'kable  chiefly  for  this  expedition  to  the  south,  which  involved  a  residence  of 
six  years  in  HyQga,  and  for  the  campaigns  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  Japan's 
heroes.  Prince  Yamato-dake.  The  military  prowess  of  the  sovereign,  the  fight- 
incc  p;«'niu9  of  Yamato-dake,  and  the  administrative  ability  of  Takenouchi-no 
Sukuue,  the  first  "  prime  minister"  mentioned  in  ,|apan€ise  In^tory,  cjmibined  tp 
give  signal  ecto/ to  the  reign. pjf  Keiko. 

Mnv'mg  at  this  st|igepf  the  annals,  we  are  able  to  perceive  >r)iat  «n  influence 
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was  exercised  on  tlie  fortunes  of  the  country  by  its  topographical  features.  The 
southwestern  sections  of  the  islands  are  comparativdy  accessible  from  the  centre 

(ChugdKU  or  Kinai),  whether  by  sea  or  by  land,  but  the  northeastern  are  guard- 
ed by  mountain  chains  which  can  be  crossed  only  by  arduous  and  easily  defended 
pit'^sf'-i  It  was,  therefore,  in  tb^sp  northeastern  provinces  that  the  Yemishi 
maintained  their  indopendenrc  untU  their  strength  was- broken  by  the  splendid 
campaign  of  Yainato-dake ,  il  v,  i s  i  a  these  northeastern  provinees  tliat  the  bushi, 
noblest  product  of  Japanese  civilization,  was  nurtured;  it  was  in  the  same  prov- 
inces that  the  Taira  family  made  its  brilliant  Mutf  and  it  was  by  abandoning 
these  provinces  for  the  sweets  of  Kydto  that  the  Taira  fell;  it  was  in  the  north- 
eastern provinces  that  Mmamoto  Yoritomo,  the  father  of  military  feudalism, 
established  himself,  to  be  followed  in  succession  by  the  Hojo,  the  Ashikaga,  and 
the  Tokugawa,  and  it  is  in  the  northeastern  provinces  that  the  Meiji  Govern- 
ment has  its  seat  of  power. 

We  can  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  modern  historiographers  have  devoted 
miieh  lal)()ur  to  tracing  the  route  followed  by  Yamato-dakc 's  troops  and  ration- 
alizing the  iiguiative  or  miraculous  features  of  the  narratives  told  in  the  Kojiki 
and  the  NihmgL  It  is  enough  to  know,  however,  that  he  overran  the  whole 
region  stretching  from  the  provinces  along  the  Eastern  Sea  as  far  as  Iwaki; 
crossed  westward  through  Iwashiro  to  Echigo  on  the  west  coast,  and  turning 
southward,  made  his  way  through  Shinano  and  Mino  to  Owari,  whence,  suffer- 
ing from  a  wound  eaused  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  lie  struggled  on  to  Tse  and  died 
there.  This  campaign  seems  to  have  occupied  ten  years,  and  Yamato-dake  was 
only  thirty  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had  marched  against  the  Kumaso  in 
the  south  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  Chronides  relate  that  when  crossing  the 
Usui  Pass  and  looking  down  on  the  sea  where  his  loved  consort  had  cast  herself 
into  the  waves  to  qudU  their  fury,  the  great  warrior  sighed  thrice  and  exclaimed, 
"My  wife,  my  wife,  my  wife!"  (Aga  tsuma  Aa^),  whereafter  the  provinces 
east  of  the  mountain  were  designated  Asuma. 

It  was  imagined  until  quite  recent  times  that  the  pass  referred  to  was  the 
well-known  Usui  Toge  on  the  Nakasendo  road;  but  Dr.  Kunie  has  shown  that 
such  a  supposition  is  inconsistent  with  any  rational  itinerary  of  Yamato-dake 's 
march,  and  that  the  sea  in  question  cannot  be  seen  from  that  defile.  The  pass 
mentioned  in  the  Chronicles  is  another  of  the  same  name  not  far  i  rom  the  Hakone 
region,  and  the  term  "  Azuma"  "had  always  been  used  to  designate  the  Eastern 
Provinces."  Throughout  the  Reeordif  and  the  ChromeLes  frequent  instances 
occur  of  attempts  to  derive  place-names  from  appropriate  legends,  but  probably 
in  many  cases  the  legend  was  suggested  by  the- name.  In  connexion  with 
Yamato-dake 's  career,  a  circumstance  is  recorded  which  indirectly  points  to  the 
absence  of  history  at  that  period.  In  order  to  immortalize  the  memory  of  the 
hero,  hereditarj'^  corporations  (be)  called  after  him  were  created.  These  Take-be 
gave  their  names  to  the  districts  where  they  lived,  in  Ise,  Izumo,  Mimasaka, 
and  Bizen. 

FEMALE  HOSTAGES 

Another  custom  inaugurated  by  this  sovereign  was  to  require  that  the  rulers 

of  provinces  should  send  to  the  Yamato  Court  female  hostages.  The  first  exam- 
ple of  this  practice  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  an  Imperial  visit  to  the  regions 
overrun  by  Yamato-dake 's  forces.    Each  of  twelve  kum'-yatsiiko  (provincial 

rulers'^  was  roquired  to  send  one  damsel  for  the  purpose  of  serving  in  t}te  eulinary 
department  of  the  palace.   They  were  called  makura-ko  (pillow-chiid)  and  they 
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seem  to  hove  been  ultinurtely  drafted  iito  Che  nnks  ol  the  undme  (ladaet-in^ 
waitiiig).  Jepanaie  historians  hold  that  llie  fltaft«r(»<fto  were  dangfateis  of  tiie 
local  magnates  by  whom  they  were  sent,  though  the  fact  of  that  tdatiopdiip  is 
aot  clearly  stated  in  either  the  Records  or  the  Chramidea, 

TABB  AND  MIYAjKB 

In  the  annals  of  Suinin's  reign  brief  reference  is  made  to  granaries  (miyake) 
erected  by  order  of  the  Court.  The  number  of  these  was  increased  in  Keikp's 
time,  and  it  is  further  mentioned  that  a  hereditary  corporation  of  rie&-fidd 
eultavators {tabe)  weieorganised for aenriceon thelmperiai estates.  Them^dbe 
were  at  onoe  stbiehouae  and  offiees  for  administeiuig  agrioultural  affairs. 

THE  THIRTEENTH  EMPEROR,  8BIMU  (A  D,  131—190) 

The  thirteenth  Kmpcror,  Scimu,  occupied  the  throne  for  fifty-nine  years, 
accordinGj  to  the  <  'h  mnicleSf  but  the  only  noteworthy  feature  of  his  reign  was  the 
orgamzatiou  of  local  government,  and  the  details  of  his  system  are  so  vaguely 
stated  as  to  "foe  inoomprehenBible  without  much  leferenee  and  wmie  hypotheses. 
Speaking  broadly,  the  faets  are  these:  Imperial  prinoes  who  had  dislangniBhed 
thmadves  by  evidences  of  ability  or  eourage  were  despatohed  to  pbces  of 
Epeci&l  importance  in  the  provinces,  under  the  name  of  wakCf  a  term  conveying 
tie  signification  of  "branch  of  the  Imperial  family."  There  is  reason  to  think 
that  these  appointments  were  def^ic^ned  to  extend  the  prestige  of  the  Court  rather 
than  to  facilitate  the  administration  of  provincial  affairs.  The  la  t tor  duty  was 
entrusted  to  officials  called  kxmi-no-miyatmko  and  agcUa-nnshi,  which  may  he 
translated  "provincial  governor  "  and  ' '  diatrict  headman."  Tiie  word  miyatsu^ 
ho  literally  agnifies  "  honourable  (mi)  servant  {yatsuho  or  yoftifto)." 

In  the  most  ancient  times  all  subjects  were  yo^,  but  subsequently  those 
holding  office  at  Court  were  distinguished  as  end  (grandee).  Persons  eligible 
for  the  post  of  provincial  governor  seem  to  have  been  chosen  from  among  men  of 
merit,  or  Imperial  princes,  or  chiefs  of  abori^i^inal  tribes.  Tliere  was  little 
exclusiveness  in  this  respect.  The  rate  of  expanmon  of  the  area  under  Imperial 
sway  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  whereas  there  were  nine  provinces 
(kuni)  in  Jiminu's  time,  one  was  add(^d  by  Kaikwa,  eleven  by  Sujin,  seven  by 
Keiko,  and  sixty-three  by  Seimu,  making  a  total  of  ninety-one.  Yet,  though 
by  the  tune  of  tiie  last  named  soYoreign  almost  the  whole  of  the  southern  and 
eentral  legbns  were  included  in  the  administrative  circle,  the  northern  pfov^*- 
inces,  some  of  the  western,  and  certain  regions  in  the  south  (KsrOshfl)  were  not 
yet  fully  wrested  from  the  Yemish i  and  the  Kum aso.  In  subsequent  reigns  the 
rate  of  growth  was  as  follows:  ChQai  (a.d.  192  200),  two  provinces;  Ojin  (270- 
310),  twenty-one ;Nintoku  (313-399),  seven;  Hansho  (40rv-41 1)  and  Inkyo  (412- 
453),  one  each ;  Yuryaku  (457-459),  three;  Keitai  (507-531 ),  one;  and  eight  others 
at  untraceal>le  periods,  the  total  being  one  hundred  thirty-five. 

The  agata  was  a  division  smaller  than  a  province  (kuni).  It  corresponded  to 
the  modem  kSri  or  gim,  and  its  nearest  English  eqmvalait  is  district."  A 
distinction  must  be  made,  however,  between  a^fa  and  nti-^^fota.  The  latter 
were  Imperial  domains  whence  the  Court  derived  its  resources,  and  their  dimen* 
sions  varied  greatly.  A  smaller  administrative  district  than  the  agata  was  the 
inagi,*^  This  we  learn  from  a  Chinese  book  —  the  Japanese  annals  being  silent 
[1  SuppoMd  to  be  derived  from  ine  (rice)  and  cH  (store).] 
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on  the  subject  —  consisted  of  eighty  houses,  and  ten  inagi  constituted  a  hum. 
The  term  inagi  was  also  applied  to  the  chief  local  official  of  the  regioQ,  who  may 
be  deaignatfid  .''Mayor/' 

THE  FOURTEENTH  EMPEROR,  CHOAI  (A.D.   192—200)  AND  THE  EMPRESS 

JINGO  4A.D.  201—209) 

Wore  the  Beoordg  our  sole  jsoide,  the  early  incideiits  of  Chftat's  rdgh  would 
be  wrappisd  in  obscurity.  For  when  we  first  meet  him  in  the  pages  of  the 

Kojihi,  he  is  in  a  palace  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Shimonoseki  Strait,  whence 
he  soon  crosses  to  the  Kashii  palace  in  K\^shri.  His  predecessors,  while  in- 
variably changing  their  residences  on  mounting  the  throne,  had  alwaj^s  chosen 
a  site  for  the  new  palace  in  Yamato  or  a  neighbouring  province,  but  the  Records, 
without  any  explanation,  carry  Chuai  to  the  far  south  after  his  accession.  The 
Chronicles  are  more  explicit.  From  them  we  gather  that  Chuai  —  who  was  the 
;»^cond  son  of  Yamato-dake  and  is  described  as  having  been  ten  feet  high  with 
"a  counteiuuice  of  perfect  beauty" — was  a  remarkably  active  sovereign.  -  Be 
liommenced  his  reign  by  a  progress  to  Tsuruga  (thai  called  Tsunuga)  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  mainland,  and,  a  month  later,  he  made  an  expedition  to  Kii 
on  the  oppofflte  shore.  W  bile  in  the  latter  province  he  received  news  of  a  revolt 
of  the  Kumaso,  and  at  once  taking  sliip,  he  went  by  sea  to  Shimonoseki,  whither 
he  summoned  the  Empress  from  Tsuruga.  An  expedition  against  the  Kumaso 
was  then  organized  and  partially  carried  out,  but  th©  Emperor's  force  was 
beaten  and  he  himself  received  a  fatal  arrow-wound.  Both  the  Records  and  the 
ChronkUa.  relate  that,  on  the  eve  of  this  disastoous  move  against  the  Kumaso, 
the  Elmprees  had  a  revelation  urging  the  Emperor  1x>  turn  his  arms  against  Korea 
as  the  Kumaso  were  not  worthy  of  his  steel.  But  ChGai  r^ected  the  advice 
with  scorn,  and  the  Kojihi  alleges  that  the  outraged  deities  punislied  him  with 
death,  though  doubtless  a  Kumaso  arrow  was  the  instrument.  His  demise  was 
carefully  concealed,  and  the  fhnpress,  mustering  the  troops,  took  vengeance 
upon  the  Kumaso. 

Thereafter  her  Majesty  became  the  central  figure  in  a  page  of  history  —  or 
romance  —  which  has  provoked  more  controversy  than  any  incident  in  Japanese 
annals,  A  descendant  of  the  Korean  prince,  Amo-no-Hihoko,  who  settled  in  the 
piiovinoa  of  Tiyinia  during  the  reign  of  the  Elmperor  Suinin^  she  must  have 
possessed  traditional  knowiedge  of  £^uagi,  whence  her  ancestor  had  emigrated. 
She  was  the  third  consort  of  ChQaL  His  first  had  borne  him  two  sons  who  were 
of  adult  age  when,  in  tlie  second  year  of  his  reign,  he  married  Jingo,*  a  lady 
"intelligent,  shrewd,  and  with  a  countenance  of  such  blooming  loveliness  that 
her  father  wondered  at  it. "  To  this  appreciation  of  her  character  must  be  added 
the  attributes  of  boundless  ambition  and  brave  resourcefulness.  The  annals 
represent  her  as  bent  from  the  outset  on  the  conquest  of  Korea  and  as  receiving 
the  support  and  encouragement  of  Takenouchi-no-Sukune,  who  hsd  served  her 
husband  and  his  predecessor  as  prime  minister.  A  milituy  eacpedition  over- 
sea led  by.  a  sovereign  in  person  had  not  bsen  heard  of  since  the  days  of  Jimmu, 

:      It  should  be  deariy  uiulentood  that  the  names  by  which  the  sovereigns  im  isalled  in 

these  pages,  are  the  posthumous  appellations  given  to  them  in  later  times  when  Chinese  ideo- 
graphs came  into  use  and  Chinese  customs  began  to  be  follow  od  in  such  matters.  The  post- 
humous nnmo  \v;ls  rompiled  with  reference  to  the  character  or  achievements  of  the  stn  erciKi 
Thus  "  Jiaed"  aigpifies  "diviite  merit, "  on  account  of  her  conquests:  "Chaai"  means  "lament^ 
able  second  eon,"  withjreference  to  his  evil  fate,  and  "Keiko'^  implies  "great  deeds."  The* 
(}ir(  e  sovereigns  liTcre  Called  during  life^  Okinaga-Taraahi^  Taroani-Nakatsu,  and  G-Taraabit 
respectively.]  >  .  . 
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aad  to  toeoQeile  offidiMs  and  troops  to  m^m  undertaking  the  etonent  dl  divine 
revelation  h$d  to  be  introduced.  At  every  stage  dicns  and  portents  were  Yonelir^ 
safed  by  the  guardian  d^ties»   By  their  intervention  the  Empress  was  shown  to 

be  possessed  of  miraculous  prowess,  and  at  their  instance  troops  and  ships 
assembled  spontaneously.  The  armada  sailed  under  divine  guidanro,  a  gentle 
spirit  protecting  the  Empress,  and  a  warlike  spirit  leading  the  van  of  iier  forces. 
The  ^;()d  of  the  wind  sent  a  strong  breeze;  the  god  of  the  sea  ruled  the  waves 
favourably;  all  the  great  ^ahea  accompanied  the  squadron,  aiid  au  imprecendent- 
ed  tide  bore  the  ships. far  inland.,  fating  beoune  umMOeBsary.  The  King 
of  Sbiragi  did  homage  at  onoe  and  piomiSed  tribute  and  aHegiance  forever,  and 
the  other  monarchs  of  the  ^peninsula  followed  his  example.  In  shorty  Korea  was 
conquered  and  incorporated  with  the  dommionsol  Japan. 

CRITICISM  OF  THE  ALLEGED  CONQUEST  KOREA 

By  some  learned  hih^t  oriographers  the  whole  of  the  above  accoimt  is  pro- 
nounced a  fiction.  There  was  no  such  invasion  of  Korea,  they  say,  nor  does 
the  narrative  deserve  more  credit  tiian  the  legend  of  the  Argqneots  Or  the  tale  itt 
Tray.  But  that  is  probably  too  drastie  a'  view.  -There  can  indeed  be  little 
doubt  that  the  compilers  of.  the  Nihonqi  embellished  the  bald- traditiaii  with 
imaginary  details;  used  names  which  did  not  eodst  until  centuries  after  the  epooh 
referred  to;  drew  upon  the  resources  of  Chinese  history  for  the  utterances  ihsf 
ascribe  to  the  Ejnpress  and  for  the  weapons  they  assign  to  her  soldiers,  and  were 
guilty  of  at  least  two  serious  anachronism>;. 

But  none  of  these  faultis  disfigures  the  sU)ry  as  told  in  the  pages  of  the  KojiJd, 
which  was  written  before  the  Nihoivgi.  it  has  always  to  be  remembered  that  the 
oompilera  of  the  latter  eaaai>'cd  the  impossible  task  of  adjusthig  a  new  chronology 
to  events  extending  over  .many  centuries,  sskd  that  the  resulting  diacrepancies  of' 
dates  does  not  necessarily  discredit  the  events  themselves.  It  has  also  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  same  compilers  were  required  to  robe  their  facts  in  Chinese 
costume  and  that  the  consequent  ill-fits  and  artificialities  do  not  of  necessity  viti- 
ate the  facts.  In  the  particular  case  under  consideration  did  tlio  Knjiki  stand 
alone,  little  doubt  would  ever  have  been  entertained  about  the  reality  of  an  armed 
exjK'dition  to  Korea,  under  the  Empress  Jingo.  The  soljer  and  uncxaggerat- 
ed  narrative  of  that  hiiitory  would  have  been  accepted,  less  only  the  miraculous 
portents  which  accompany  it. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  invasion,  however,  it  must  have  remained  obscure;  the 
Kifjiki*8  niurrative  furnishes  one  due.  According  to  Korean  history,  an  appaiv 
ently  unimportant  descent  upon  Binra  (Shiragi)  took  place  in  aj>.  219;  a  qinre< 
serious  one  in  233,  when  the  Japanese  ships  were  burned  and  their  crew's  massa- 
cred, and  a  still  more  formidable  one  in  240,  wiien  a  Sinra  statesman  who  had 
brouglit  on  the  invasion  by  using  insuUinG!:  language  towards  the  sovereign  of 
Japan  in  presence  of  a  Japanese  anibiissador,  gave  himself  up  to  the  Japanese 
Ml  the  hope  of  appeasmg  their  anger.  They  burnt  him,  and  proceeded  to  be- 
aeige  Keumsyong,  the  Knra  capital,  but  were  ultimately  beaten  off:  "No  less 
than  twenty-five  descents  by  Japanese  on  the  Sinra.  coast  are  mentioned  in 
Korean  history  in  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  identify  any  one  6f  them  with  Jingo 's  expedition."  [Aston.)  Nevertheliess, 
inodem  Japanese  historians  are  disposed  to  assign  the  Jingo  invnsinn  to  the  year' 
364, when  Nai-mul  ruled  Sliiragi,  from  which  monarch's  era  trilnite  seems  to 
have  been  regularly  sent  to  Y^^^to.   indeed  .tlje  pages  p£  the  Nihongi  which 
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deal  with  the  last  sixty  years  of  Jingo's  mgn  are  devoted  abnoet  entirely  to 
descriptions  of  incidents  connected  with  the  reeeipt  of  tribute  and  the  advent 
or  despatch  of  envoya.  The  chronology  is  certainly  erroneous.   In  no  leas  than 

four  several  cases  ovents  ob\nously  the  same  are  attribiitod  by  the  Korean  annals 
to  dates  differing  from  thoso  of  the  Nihongi  by  exactly  two  cycles;  and  in  one 
important  instance  the  Japanese  work  assigns  to  a.d.  205  an  occurrence  which 
the  Tongkan  *  puts  in  the  year  418. 

Whichever  annals  be  correct  —  and  the  balance  sways  in  favour  of  the  Korean 
80  far  as  those  protohistoric  enis  are  concemed  —  **  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Japan,  at  an  early  period^  formed  an  alliance  irith  Paikche"  (spoken  of  in  Japan 
as  "Kudara,"  namely,  tte  regions  surrounding  the  modem  Seoul),  ''and  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  controlling  power  over  the  territory  known  as  Imna  (or 
Mimana),  -^vliich  lasted  for  several  centuries."  [Aston.]  One  evidence  of  this 
control  is  furnished  in  the  establishment  of  an  oflice  called  uchi-tsu-miyake  in 
addition  to  the  chinju-fv  already  spoken  of.  From  early  times  it  had  been 
customary  in  Japan  that  wiienever  any  lands  were  acquired,  a  portion  of  them 
was  included  in  the  Imperial  domain,  the  produce  being  thenceforth  stored  and 
the  affairs  of  the  estate  managed  at  a  miyake  predded  over  by  a  mikoltHinochi. 
Thus,  oh  the  indumon  of  certain  Korean  districts  in  Japan's  dominions,  this 
usage  was  observed,  and  the  new  miyM  had  the  syllables  ficfti48tt  ("ol  the 
interior")  prefixed  to  distinguish  it  as  a  part  of  Japan.  It  is  on  record  that  a 
mihnto-mochi  was  stationed  in  Shiragi,  and  in  the  days  of  Jingo's  son  (Omti)  the 
great  statesman,  Takenouchi-no-Sukune,  took  up  his  residence  for  a  time  in 
Tsuknshi  to  aissist  this  mikoto-mochi  and  the  chinju-fu,  should  ocr;v  iuu  arise. 
Modern  Japanese  historians  describe  this  era  as  the  first  period  of  Japanese 
national  development,  for  an  almost  immediate  result  of  the  oversea  relations 
thus  established  was  that  silk  and  cotton  fabrics  of  greatly  improved  quality, 
gold,  silver,  iron,  unplemenfts,  arts,  and  literature  were  imported  ih  increasing 
quantities  to  the  great  benefit  of  civilisation. 

SHIFTING  OF  POLITICAL  INFLUENCE 

An  important  change  dates  from  the  reign  of  Jingo.  It  has  been  shown  above 
that,  from  a  period  prior  to  the  death  of  Suinin,  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
Imperial  princes  and  nobles  was  a  constantly  growing  quantity.  But  the 
political  situation  developed  a  new  phase  when  theSukune  family  appeared  up- 
on the  scene.  The  first  evidence  of  this  was  manifested  in  a  striking  mcident. 
When  the  Emperor  Chuai  died,  his  consort,  JingS,  was  enceinte.*  But  the  Em- 
peror left  two  sons  by  a  previous  marriage,  and  clearly  one  of  them  should  have 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  Nevertheless,  the  prime  minister,  Takenouchi-no-Su- 
kune, contrived  to  have  the  unborn  child  recognized  as  Prince  Imperial.'  Nat- 
urally the  decea-sed  Emperor's  two  elder  sons  refused  to  be  arbitrarily  set  aside 
in  favour  of  a  bal)y  step-brother.  The  principle  of  primogeniture  did  not  possess 
binding  force  in  those  daytj,  but  it  had  never  previously  been  violated  except  by 

[*  Korean  history.   ItB  full  title  is  Tong-kuk-lhong-k^m.] 

('As  illustrating  the  confusc^d  chronology  of  thn  S'ihongi,  it  may  be  noted  that,  calculated 
by  the  incident  of  Chuai 's  career,  lie  must  have  been  fully  one  hundred  years  old  when  ho  begot 
this  child.  That  is  marveUous  enough,  but  to  add  to  the  perpl^ty  the  Nihongi  says  that 
Chuai  died  at  fifty-two*] 

P  The  It'gond  says  of  this  child  that  its  birth  was  artificially  delayed  until  the  return  of  the 
Emi)rrs,H  from  the  Korean  oxpcdif  ion,  but  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  Emperor  died  at  ths 
end  of  June  and  the  Empress'  accouchement  took  piaoe  in  the  following  April.] 
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the  deliberate  and  ostonsibly  reasonable  choice  of  an  Emperor.  The  two  princes, 
therefore,  called  their  partisans  to  arms  and  prepared  to  resist  the  return  of 
Jingo  to  Yamato.  Here  again  Takcnouchi-no-Sukune  acted  a  great  part.  He 
carried  the  child  by  the  outer  sea  to  a  place  of  safety  in  Kii,while  the  forces  of  the 
Empress  sailed  up  the  Inland  Sea  to  meet  the  brothers  at  Naniwa  (modern 
Osaica).  Moreover,  when  the  final  combat  took  place,  this  same  Takenouchi 
devised  a  strategy  whidi  won  the  day,  and  in  every  great  event  during  the 
reign  of  the  Empress  his  figure  stands  promint  nt.  Finally,  his  granddaughter 
became  the  consort  of  the  Emperor  Nintoku  (313-399),  an  alliance  which  opened 
a  channel  for  exercising  direct  influence  upon  the  Throne  and  al.-^o  furnished 
a  precedent  adopted  freely  in  subsecjuent  tinj(\s  by  other  noble  families  harbour- 
ing similarly  ambitious  aims.  In  sliort,  from  the  accession  of  the  Empress 
Jingo  a  large  part  of  the  sovereign  fK)wcr  began  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
prime  minister. 


Dkvil  with  Draoon  Head 
(Soulptund  Wood  Figiue  in  the  Museum  at  KjrOto) 
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CHAPTER  X 


THE  PREHISTORIC  SOVEREIGNS  {Continued) 


THE  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 

At  the  beginning  of  the  previous  chapter  brief  reference  was  made  to  the 
three  great  divisions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Japan;  namely,  the  Shimbetsu  (Kami 
class)  the  Kwobetsu  (Imperial  class)  and  the  Bambetsu  (aboriginal  class).  The 
Shimbetsu  comprised  three  sub-classes;  namely,  first,  the  Tenjin,  a  term  used  to 
designate  the  descendants  of  the  great  primeval  trinity  and  of  the  other  Kami 
prior  to  the  Sun  goddess;  secondly,  the  Tenson,  or  descendants  of  the  Sun 
goddess  to  Jimmu's  father  (Ugaya-fukiaezu),  and  thirdly,  the  Chigi,  an  appella- 
tion applied  to  the  chiefs  found  in  Izumo  by  the  envoys  of  the  Sun  goddess  and 
in  Yamato  by  Jimmu  —  chiefs  who,  though  deprived  of  power,  were  recognized 
to  be  of  the  same  hneage  as  their  conquerors.  It  is  plain  that  few  genealogical 
trees  could  be  actually  traced  further  back  than  the  Chigi.  Hence,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  Shimbetsu  consisted  of  the  descendants  of  vanquished 
chiefs,  and  the  fact  was  tacitly  acknowledged  by  assigning  to  this  class  the  second 
place  in  the  social  scale,  though  the  inclusion  of  the  Tenjin  and  the  Tenson 
should  have  assured  its  precedence.  The  Kwobetsu  comprised  all  Emperors 
and  Imperial  princes  from  Jimmu  downwards.  This  was  the  premier  class.  The 
heads  of  all  its  families  possessed  as  a  birthright  the  title  of  omi  (grandee),  while 
the  head  of  a  Shimbetsu  family  was  a  muraji  (group-chief).  The  Bambetsu 
ranked  incomparably  below  either  the  Kwobetsu  or  the  Shimbetsu.  It  consisted 
of  foreigners  who  had  immigrated  from  China  or  Korea  and  of  aboriginal  tribes 
aUen  to  the  Yamato  race.  Members  of  the  Ban  class  were  designated  yakko 
(or  yatsuko),  a  term  signifying  "subject"  or  "servant." 


THE  UJI 

In  addition  to  the  above  three-class  distribution,  the  whole  Yamato  nation 
was  divided  into  uji,  or  families.  An  uji  founded  by  one  of  the  Tenson  took 
precedence  of  all  others,  the  next  in  rank  being  one  with  an  Imperial  prince  foi 
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ancestor,  and  after  the  latter  came  the  families  of  the  Tenjin  and  Chi^.  AU 
that  could  not  tluis  trace  thpir  genealogy  were  attached  to  the  various  nji  in  a 
sabordinate  tMipaeity.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  one  of  these  families 
ronsistod  simply  of  a  husband  and  wife,  children,  and  serv^ants.  There  were 
great  uji  and  small  uji,  the  former  comprising  many  of  the  latter,  and  the  small 
vji  inoludiiig  severd  households.  In  fact,  the  small  v^i  {kcnuji)  may  be  described 
«  a  congeries  of  from  fifty  to  ninety  blood  relations. 

In  the  1^  the  principle  of  primogeniture -was  paramoimt*  A  'suoeessor  to 
the  headship  of  an  t^^*  must  be  the  eldest  son  of  an  eldest  son.  Thus  qualified, 
he  became  the  master  of  the  household,  ruled  the  whole  family,  and  controlled 
its  entire  property.  The  chief  of  an  ordinary  vji  {uji  no  Kami)  governed  all  the 
households  constituting  it,  and  the  chief  of  a  great  vji  (d~nji  no  Kami)  controlled 
all  the  small  uji  of  which  it  was  composed,  la  addition  to  the  members  of  a 
family,  each  uji,  small  and  great  alike,  had  a  number  of  dependants  (kakibe  or 
imubt).  -  In  ocdloquisl  language,  an  Was  tiie  original  family;  a  ko-uji,  a 
branch  family.  For  example,  if  the  Abe  family  be  oonsidered,  Abe-ujfi  is  % 
peat  uji  (5-t^*t),  while  such  names  as  Abe  no  Shii)  Abe  no  Osada,  Abe  no  Mutsu, 
etc.,  designate  small  uji  (ko-iiji).  U  a  great  vji  was  threatened  with  extinction 
through  lack  of  heir,  the  proper  Kami  of  a  J?mall  uji  Piircecded  to  the  vacant 
place.  As  for  the  kakibe  or  tomobe,  they  were  spoken  of  as  *'so  and  80  of  such 
audsuch  an  uji:"  they  had  no  uji  of  their  own. 

.\11  complications  of  minor  importance  were  dealt  with  by  the  Kami  ^  of  the 
tt;t  in  which  they  occurred,  consultation  beuig  held  with  the  Ktmnot  the  appro* 
priato  9^tfji  in  great  cases.  Reference  was  not  made  to  the  Imperiil  Court 
except  in  serious  matters.  On  the  other  hand,  commands  from  the  soTtedgn 
were  conveyed  through  the  head  of  an  d-uji,  so  that  the  chain  of  responsibility 
was  well  defined.  An  interesting  feature  of  this  ancient  organization  was  that 
nearly  every'  uji  had  a  fixed  occupation  which  was  hereditary,  the  name  of  the 
w  t'upation  being  prefixed  to  that  of  the  uji.  Thus,  the  i^ji  of  gem-poUshers 
WiLs  designated  Tam^uktm-^iji,  and  that  of  boat  builders,  Fune~nji. 

There  were  also  vji  whose  members,  from  generation  to  generation,  acted  as 
SDTefiMtfBof  provineea  {kuninomiifaimtiko)  or  headmm  (tf-dlstriots  {agaio/rnmhi). 
in  these  cases  the  name  of  the  region  was  prefixed  to  the  vji;  as  Munakti^»^, 
limuhuji,  etc.  Finally,  there  were  vji  that  carried  designations  given  by  the 
^vereign  in  recognition  of  meritorious  deeds.  These  designations  toolc  theform 
9f  titles.  Thus  the  captor  of  a  crane,  at  sight  of  which  a  dumb  prince  recovered 
liis  speech,  was  called  Totori  no  Miyatfiuko  (the  bird-catching  governor),  and 
Xotni-no-Sukune,  who  devised  the  substitution  of  clay  figures  {haniwa)  for 
liuman  sacrifices  at  Imperial  obsequies,  was  designated  as  Hashi  no  Omi  (the 
?«rtitery  Grandee). 

TH£  TOMOBS 

The  iomohe  (attendants)     oailed  also  tmtre  (t^e  herd)  or  kakibe  (domesties) 

^constituted  an  important  element  of  the  people.  They  were,  in  faet^  serfs. 

^^e  find  them  first  spoken  of  in  an  active  r6Ie  a^;  being  sent  ta  the  provinces  to 

provide  foodstuffs  for  the  Imperial  household,  and  in  that  capacity  they  went  by 
^he  name  of  provincial  Imihr.    Perhaps  the  most  intcl!ip:ihle  description  of 
i^hwn  is  that  they  constituted  the  i)easant  and  artisan  class,  and  that  they  were 
attached  to  the  uji  in  subordinate!  positions  for  purposes  of  manual  labour.  By 
.degrees,  when  various  kinds  of  productive  operations  came  to  be  engaged  in  as 
I  }}  An  i^'i  no  Kaim  was  called  uji  no  chdja  in  later  ages.] 
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hereditary  pursuits,  the  tomobe  were  grouped  aeoorflinK  to  the  specialty  of  the 
uji  to  which  they  were  attached,  and  we  hear  of  Katiiuhtbe,  or  the  coi  jx  ^ration. 
of  blacksmiths;  Yumibe,  or  the  corporation  of  bow-makers;  Oribe,  or  the  coi  pura- 
tion  of  weavers,  and  00  on. 

■  .It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  the  tomobe  were  thus  organized  as 
special  classes.  Such  was  the  case  only  when  the  uji  to  which  they  belonged 
pursued  some  definite  braiwh  of  productive  work.   Moreover,  there  were 

corporations  instituted  for  purposes  quite  independent  of  industry;  namely,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  ;in  Inij)erial  or  })rincely  personiice  who  hnd  died  with- 
out issue  or  without  attaining  ancestral  rank.  Such  tomobe  were  coiiectivcly 
known  as  nashiro  (namesakes)  or  koshiro  (child  substitutes).  For  example, 
when  Prince  Itoshi,  son  of  the  Emperor  Suinin,  died  without  leaving  a  son  to 
perpetuate  his  name,  the  ItofkUbe  was  established  for  that  purpose;  and  when 
Prince  Yamato-dake  perished  without  asoending  the  throne,  the  Tak^  was 
formed  to  preserve  the  memory  of  his  achievements.  A  be  thus  organized  in 
behalf  of  an  Emperor  had  the  title  of  Umeri  (chamberlain)  suffixed.  Thus,  for 
the  Emperor  Ohatsuse  (known  in  history  as  Yuryaku)  the  Hatsme-he-no-Umeri 
was  formed;  and  for  the  Emperor  Shiraga  (Seinci),  the  Shiraga-be-no-loneri. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  underlying  the  creation  of  these  naahiro  was  the 
aim  of  extending  the  Imperial  estates,  as  well  as  the  number  of  subjects  over 
whom  the  control  of  the  Throne  could  be  exercised  without  the  intervention 
«f  an  no  Kmni,  For  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  sovereign  himself  was 
an  5^  no  Kamit  and  all  fomofte-jCreated  for  fuUhiro  purposes  or  to  dischai^ 
some  other  functions  in  connexion  with  the  Court  were  attached  to  the  Im- 
perial vji. 

TAMIBB 

Another  kmd  of  be  consisted  of  aliens  who  had  been  naturalized  in  Japan  or 
presented  to  the  Japanese  Throne  by  foreign  potentates.  These  were  forined 
into  tamibe  (corporations  of  people).  They  became  directly  dependent  upon 
the  Court/and  they  devoted  themselves  to  manufacturing  articles  for  the  use  of 
the  Imperial  household.  These  naturalised  persons  were  distinguished,  in  many 
cases,  by  technical  skill  or  literary  attainments*  Hence  they  recced  treatment 
different  from  that  given  to  ordinary  tomobe,  some  of  them  being  allowed  to  as- 
sume the  title  and  enjoy  the  privilege  of  uji,  distinguished,  however,  as  u  ji  of  the 
Bamhetm,  Thus,  the  descendants  of  the  seamstresses,  E-liirae  and  Oto-hime,  and 
of  the  weavers',  Kure-hatori  and  Ana-hatori,  who  were  presented  to  the  Yamato 
Court  by  an  Emperor  of  the  Wu  dynasty  in  China,  were  allowed  to  organize 
themselves  into  KiniMwi-uji  {uji  of  Silk-robe  makers);  and  that  a  Hata-uji 
(Weavers'  1^)  was  similarly  organised  is  proved  by  a  passage  in  the  records  of 
the  Emperor  Ojin  (a.d.  284)  which  relates  that  the  members  of  the  Haioruji  had 
become  scattered  about  the  country  and  were  carrying  on  their  manufacturing 
work  in  various  jurisflictions.  This  fact  having  been  related  to  the  Throne, 
steps  v^f  r(»  taken  to  bring  together  all  these  weavers  into  the  Hata-uji,  and  to 
make  them  settle  at  villages  to  which  the  name  of  Kackibe  was  given  in  com- 
memoration of  the  weavers'  ancestor,  Kachi.  The  records  show  that  during 
the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  the  people  presented  to  the  Yamato 
Court  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  Wu  dynasty  and  of  Korea  must  have  been  very 
numerous,  for  210  less  than  710  ttfi  were  formed  by  them  in  consideration  of  their 
skill  in  the  arts  and  crafts. 
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SLAVES 

The  institution  of  slavery  (nuhi)  existed  in  anciont  .Japan  as  in  so  many  other 
countries.  The  slaves  consisted  of  prisoners  taken  in  war  and  of  persons  who, 
having  committed  some  serious  offence,  were  handed  over  to  be  the  property  of 
those  that  they  had  mjured.  The  first  recorded  instance  of  the  former  practice 
was  when  Yamato-dake  presented  to  the  Ise  shrine  the  Yemishi  chiefs  who  had 
surrendered  to  him  in  the  sequel  of  his  invasion  of  the  eastern  provinces.  The 
same  fate  socmB  to  have  befallen  numerous  eaptives  made  in  the  campaipjn 
a^i^ainst  the  Kumaso.  and  doubtless  wholesale  acts  of  self-destruction  committed 
by  Tsuchi-gumo  and  Kumaso  when  overtaken  by  defeat  were  prompted  by 
preference  of  death  to  slavery.  The  story  of  Japan's  relations  with  Korea 
includes  many  references  to  Korean  prisoners  who  became  the  property  of  their 
captors,  and  that  a  victorious  generic's  spoils  should  comprise  some  slaves  may 
be  described  as  a  recognised  custom.  Of  slavery  as  a  consequence  of  crime  there 
is  also  frequent  mention,  and  it  would  appear  that  even  men  of  rank  might  be 
overtaken  by  that  fate,  for  when  (a.d.  278)  Takonouchi-no-Sukune's  younger 
brother  wa"^  conviVtcd  of  slandering  him,  tlie  culprit's  punishment  took  the 
form  of  d(  iri  adation  and  assigimient  to  a  life  of  slavery.  The  whole  family  of 
such  an  offender  shared  hi-^  fate.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  the  treat- 
ment of  the  nuhi  was  inhuniau  or  even  harsh :  they  appear  to  have  fared  much  as 
dd  the  tomobe  in  general. 

THE  LAND 

There  are  two  kinds  of  tCTritorial  rights,  and  these,  though  now  clearly 
differentiated,  were  more  or  less  confounded  in  ancient  Japan.  One  is  the 
ruler's  right  —  that  is  to  say,  competence  to  impose  taxes;  to  enact  rules  govern- 
ing possession;  to  appropriate  private  lands  for  public  purposes,  and  to  treat 
as  crown  estates  land  not  privately  owned.  The  second  is  the  right  of  i)os>ession ; 
namely,  the  right  to  occupy  dehiiite  areaa  of  land  and  to  apply  them  to  one's 
own  eiMis.  At  present  those  two  rights  are  distinct.  A  landowner  has  no 
competence  to  issue  publie  orders  with  regard  to  it,  and  a  lessee  of  land  has  to 
discharge  certain  responsibilities  towards  the  lessor.  It  w  as  not  so  in  old  Japan. 
As  the  Emperor's  right  to  rule  the  people  was  not  exercised  over  an  individual 
direct  l)ut  through  the  vji  no  Kami  who  controlled  that  individual,  so  the 
sovereign's  right  over  the  land  was  exercised  through  the  territorial  owner,  who 
was  usually  the  uji  no  Kami.  The  latter,  being  the  owner  of  tlie  land,  leased  a 
part  of  11  to  the  members  of  the  uji,  collected  a  percentage  of  tlic  produce,  and 
presented  a  portion  to  the  Court  when  occa^iion  demanded.  Hence,  so  long  as 
the  sovereign's  influence  was  powerful,  the  iiji  no  IT/imt  and  other  territorial 
magnates,  respecting  his  orders,  refrained  from  levying  taxes  and  duly  paid 
their  appointed  contributions  to  the  Court. 

But  in  later  times,  when  the  Throne's  means  of  enforcing  its  orders  ceased  to 
bear  any  sensible  ratio  to  the  puissance  of  the  uji  no  Kami  and  other  local  lords, 
the  Imperial  authority  received  scanty  recognition,  and  fho  tillers  of  the  soil 
were  required  to  pay  heavy  taxes  to  their  landlords,  it  is  a  fallae\^  to  suppose 
that  the  Emperor  in  ancient  times  not  only  ruled  the  land  but  also  owned  it. 
The  only  land  held  in  direct  possession  by  the  Throne  was  that  constituting  the 
Imperial  household's  estates  and  that  belonging  to  members  of  the  Imperial 
family.  The  private  lands  of  the  Imperial  family  were  called  mv*agaia,^  The 

P  The  prefix  mi  (honourable)  was  and  la  atill  used  for  purpoaes  of  courteey.]  Qjgj^j^e^j  by  Google 
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province  of  Yamato  contained  six  of  these  estates,  and  their  produce  was  wholly 
devoted  to  the  support  of  the  Court.  Lands  cultivated  for  purposes  of.  State 
revenue  were  called  miuake,^.  They  existed  in  several  provinces,  the  custom 
being  that  when  land  was  newly  acquired,  a  miyake  was  at  once  established  and 
the  remainder  was  assigned  to  princes  or  Court  nobles  {asomi  or  a$an).  The 
cultivators  of  miyake  were  designated  ta-he  (rustic  corporation);  tlic  ovcrsoors 
were  termed  ia-zukasa  (or  mi-ta  7io  tsukasa),  and  the  olhciiUs  in  charge  of  the 
stores  were  mi-agata  no  obiio. 

As  far  back  as  3  B.C.,  according  to  Japanese  chronology-,  we  read  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  miyake,  and  doubtless  that  was  not  the  first.  Thenceforth  there 
are  numerous  examples  a  similar  measure.  Confiscated  lands  also  formed  a 
not  unimportant  part  of  the  Court's  estates.  Comparatively  trifling  offences 
were  sometimes  thus  expiated,  ^''i  is,  in  a.o.  350,  Aganoko,  suzerain  of  the 
Saegi,  being  convicted  of  purloining  jewels  from  the  person  of  a  princess  whom 
he  had  been  ordered  to  execute,  escaped  capital  punishment  only  by  surrendering 
all  his  lands;  and,  in  a.d.  634,  a  provincial  ruler  who,  being  in  mortal  terror,  had 
intruded  into  the  ladies'  apartments  in  the  palace,  had  to  present  his  landeil 
property  for  the  use  of  the  Empress.  These  facts  show  incidentally  that  tiie 
land  of  the  country,  though  governed  by  the  sovereign,  was  not  owned  by  him. 
Lands  in  a  conquered  country  were  naturally  regarded  as  State  property,  but 
BufiEicient  aUusion  has  already  been  made  to  tha:t  custom. 

THE  SPHERE  OF  TiiE  SOVEREIGN  S  RULE 

It  is  related  in  the  Records  that,  in  prehistoric  days,  the  last  of  tbe  chieftains 
sent  by  Amaterasu  to  wrest  Japan  from  its  then  holders  addressed  liie  leaders  of 
the  latter  in  these  terms,  "The  central  land  of  reed  plains  owned  {ushi-haku) 
by  you  is  the  country  to  be  governed  {shirasu)  by  my  son."  Japanese  histori- 
ographers attach  importance  to  the  different  words  here  used.  Ushi-haku 
signifies  "to  hold  in  intimate  lordship"  —  as  one  wears  a  garment — whereas 
shirasu  means  "to  exercise  public  rights  as  head  of  a  State."  A  Japanese 
£mp^t>r  occupied  both  positions  towards  mi-7Mzs^iro  (q.v.),  toward  naturalized 
or  conquered  folks,  towards  im-agata,  rm'yake,  and  confiscated  estates,  but  his 
functions  with  regard  to  the  people  and  the  land  in  general  were  limited  to.gov- 
eriiing  {shirasu). 

If  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign  be  tabulated,  they  stand  thus: 

(1)  to  conduct  the  worship  of  the  national  deities  as  general  head  of  all  the  tdji; 

(2)  to  declare  war.  .against  foreign  countries  and  to  make  peace  with  them>  aa 
represemtative  Qf  the  vji,  and  (3)  to  establi^  or  abolish  t^ji,  to  nominate  no 
Kamif  and  to  adjudicate  disputes  between  them.  The  first  of  these  prerogatives 
remains  unaltered  to  tlic  present  day.  The  second  was  partly  delegated  in 
medieval  times  to  the  military  class,  but  has  now  been  restored  to  the  Throne. 
As  for  the  third,  its  exercise  is  to-day  limited  to  the  office  of  the  hereditaxy 
nobility,  the  Constitution  having  replaced  the  Crown  in  other  respects. 

Two  thousand  years  have  seen  no  change  in  the  Emperor's  function  of 
oihciating  as  the  high  priest  of  the  nation.  It  was  the  sovereign  who  made 
offerings  to  the  deities  of  heaven  and  earth  at  the  great  religious  festivals.  •  It 
was  the  sov^eign  who  prayed  for  the  aid  of  the  gods  when  the  country  was 

1'  In  ancient  Japan,  officials  and  their  offices  wero  often  designated  alike.  Thus,  miyake 
signiified  a  publio  estate  or  the  store  fcv  keeping  the  produd^  jurt>as  M»mi  was  spplwd  alflie 
to  an  overaeer  and  to  his  place  of  tnuiBacting  pu8)i|»«»B>j 
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Qoofroatcid  .by  any  emergency  or  when  the  people  suffered  from  pestilenioe.  In 
shorty  though  the  powers  of  the  Emperor  over  the  land  and  the  people  were 

limited  by  the  intervention  of  the  uji,  the  whole  nation  was  directly  subservient 
to  the  Throne  in  matters  relating  to  religion.  From  the  earliest  eras,  too,  war 
might  not  be  declared  without  an  Imperial  rescript,  and  to  the  Emperor  was 
reserved  the  duty  of  giving  audience  to  foreign  envoys  and  receiving  tribute. 
By  foreign  countries,  C'hina  and  Korea  were  generally  understood,  but  the 
Kumaso,  the  Yemishi,  and  the  Suahen  were  also  included  in  the  category  of 
aliens.  It  would  seem  that  the  obligation  of  serving  the  country  in  arms  was 
uaiveisal,  for  in  the  reign  of  Su jin,  when  an  oversea  expedition  was  contemplated, 
the  people  were  numbered  according  to  their  ages,  and  the  routine  of  service  was 
laid  down.  Contributions,  too,  had  to  be  made,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a 
command  of  the  same  sovereign  reqiured  the  various  districts  tp  manufacture 
arms  and  store  them  in  the  shrines. 

THE  THRONE  AND  THE  VJI 

The  sovereign's  competence  to  adjudicate  questions  relating  to  the  uji  is 
illustrated  by  a  notable  incident  referred  to  the  year  ▲.d.  415,  during  the  reign 
of  InkyO.  Centuries  had  then  passed  since  the  inauguration  of  the  tiji,  and 
families  ori^bally  small  with  ck«rly  defined  genealogies  had  multiplied  to  the 

dimensions  of  large  clans,  so  that  much  confusion  of  lineage  existed,  and  there 
was  a  wide-spread  disposition  to  assert  claims  to  spurious  rank.  It  was  therefore 
commanded  by  the  Emperor  that,  on  a  fixed  day,  all  the  vji  no  Kami  should 
assemble,  and  having  performed  the  rite  of  purificatioTi,  sliould  submit  to  the 
ordeal  of  boiling  water  {kuga-dachi).  Numerous  eauldruns  were  erected  for 
the  purpose,  and  it  was  solemnly  proclaimed  that  only  the  guilty  would  he 
soakled  by  the  test.  At  the  last  moment^  those  whose  elaims  were  willingly 
fobe  absconded,  and  the  genealogies  were  finally  rectified. 

Instances  of  created  by  the  sovereign  to  reward  merit,  or  abolished  to 
pimish  offences,  are  numerously  recorded.  Thus,  when  (a.d.  413)  the  future 
consort  of  the  Emperor  Inkyo  was  walking  in  the  garden  with  her  mother,  a 
provincial  ruler  (jmiyatsuko),  riding  by,  peremptorily  called  to  her  for  a  branch 
of  orchid.  She  asked  what  ho  needed  the  orcliid  for  and  he  answered,  "To  beat 
away  mosquitoes  when  1  travel  mountain  roads."  *'0h,  lujuourable  sir,  I  shall 
not  forget,"  said  the  lady.  Wlien  she  became  Empress,  she  caused  the  nobleman 
to  be  sought  ior,  and  had  him  deprived  of  his  rank  in  lieu  of  execution.  There 
is  also  an  instance  of  the  killing  of  all  the  members  of  an  uji  to  expiate  the  ofFenoe 
of  the  uji  no  Kami.  This  happened  in  a.d.  463,  when  Yfirx  aku  sat  on  the  throne. 
It  was  reported  to  the  Court  that  Sakitsuya,  Kami  of  the  Shimolmmichir^iji, 
indulged  in  pastimes  deliberately  contrived  to  insult  the  oreupant  of  the  throne. 
Thus  he  would  match  a  little  girl  to  com])at  against  a  grown  woman,  calling  the 
girl  the  Emperor  and  killing  her  if  she  won;  or  would  set  a  little  cook  wit  h  clipped 
wings  and  plucked  feathers  to  represent  the  sovereign  in  a  fight  witli  a  big, 
lusty  cock,  which  he  likened  to  himself,  and  if  the  small  bird  won,  he  would 
daughter  it  with  his  own  sword.  The  Emperor  sent  a  company  of  soldiers,  and 
Sakitsuya  with  ali  the  seventy  ,  members  of  his  t^^  were  put  to  death. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OHGAXIZATION  ■       '  ' 

The  administrative  organization  in  ancient  Japan  was  simply  a  combination 
of  the  uji.   It  was  purely  Japanese.   Not  until  the  seventh  century  of  the 
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Christian  era  were  any  foreign  elements  introduced.  From  ministers  and 
generals  of  the  highest  olftse  down  to  petty  functionaries,  all  offices  were  discharged 
by  uji  no  Kamii  and  as  the  latter  had  the  general  name  of  hotbane — root  of 
the  uji — the  system  was  nmilarly  teimed.   In  effect,  the  kabane  was  an  order 

of  nobility.  Offices  were  hereditary  and  equal.  The  first  distribfution  of  posts 
took  place  when  five  chiefs,  attached  to  the  person  of  the  Tenson  at  the  time  of 
his  descent  upon  Japan,  were  ordered  to  discliHri^e  at  his  Court  the  same  duties 
as  those  which  had  devolved  on  them  in  the  country  of  their  origin.  The  uji 
they  formed  were  those  of  the  ShimbeLm,^  the  official  title  of  the  Kami  being 
muraji  (group  chief)  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  uji,  and  u-muraji  (great  viuraji) 
in  the  case  an  d-vji,  as  already  stated,  These  were  the  mien  who  rendered 
most  assistance  originally  In  the  organisation  of  the  State,  but  as  they  were  mere- 
ly adherents  of  the  Tenson,  the  latter 's  direct  descendants  counted  themselves 
superior  and  sought  always  to  assert  that  superiority. 

Thus,  the  title  omi  (grandee)  held  by  the  Kami  of  a  Kwdhetsu-^ji  was  deemed 
higher  than  that  of  muraji  (chief)  held  by  the  Kami  of  a  Skimbetsvr-vji.  'i'he 
blood  relations  of  sovereigns  either  assisted  at  Court  in  the  administration  of 
State  affairs  or  went  to  the  provinces  in  the  capacity  of  governors.  They 
received  various  titles  in  addition  to  that  of  omi,  for  example  sukuiie  (nobie;, 
asonoras&mi  (Court  noble),  kimi  (duke),  wake  (lord),  etc. 

History  gives  no  evidence  of  a  fixed  official  organisation  in  ancient  times. 
The  method  pursued  by  the  sovereign  was  to  summon  such  ^mi  and  muraji  as 
were  notably  influential  or  competent,  and  to  entrust  to  them  the.duty  of  dis- 
charging functions  or  dealing  with  a  special  situation.  Those  so  summoned  were 
termed  mae-tsu-gimi  (dukes  of  the  Presence).  The  highest  honour  bestowed 
on  a  subject  in  those  days  fell  to  the  noble,  Takenouchi,  who,  in  consideration 
of  his  services,  was  named  0-mae-tsu-gimi  (great  duke  of  the  Presence)  by  the 
Emperor  Seimu  (a.d.  133).  Among  the  omi  and  muraji,  those  conspicuously 
powerful  were  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  several  uji,  and  were  dis- 
tinguished as  &-omi  and  (hmuraji.  It  became  customary  to  appoint  an  d-omi 
and  an  o-muraji  at  the  Court,  just  as  in  later  days  there  was  a  Wfdmjw,  (minister 
of  the  Left)  and  an  u-daijin  (minister  of  the  Bight).  The  d-omi  supervised  all 
members  of  the  Kivobeisv-vji  occupying  administrative  posts  at  Court,  and  the 
o-mura  jr  di'^charged  a  similar  function  in  the  case  of  members  of  Shimbetmi'-ttji. 
Outside  the  capital  local  affairs  were  administered  by  kimi-rio-miyatsuko  or 
tomo-no-miyatsuko.^  Among  the  former,  the  heads  of  KwUbelsuruji  predominated - 
among  the  latter,  those  of  Skimhetsu-uji. 

i 

VALUE  OF  LINEAGE 

It  win  be  seen  from  the  above  that  in  old  Japan  lineage  counted  above  every- 
thing, alike  officially  and  socially.  The  offices,  the  honours  and  the  lands  Weire 
all  in  the  hands  of  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  nriginfll  Yamato  chiefs.  Never- 
theless the  omi  and  the  muraji  stood  higher  in  national  e-t  c  em  than  the  kuni-no^ 
miyat'niko  or  the  tomo-no-mlyatmko;  the  d-omi  and  the  O-nmraji,  still  higher; 
and  the  sovereign,  at  the  apex  of  all.  Tiiat  much  deference  was  paid  to  functions. 
Thinipi  remained  unaltered  in  tlus  respect  until  the  sixth  century  when  the  force 
of  foreign  example  began  to  make  itself  felt. 

ft  The  distinction  of  Shimbelm  and  KwdheUu  was  not  nominally  recognised  until  the  fourth 
■CjBDtury,  but  it  undo^btedl:f  existed  in  praetice  at  an  early  date.l 

P  7<mo  IB  an  abbreviation  ef  toitao-M.]  r  i 
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CHAPTER  XI 
THE  PREHISTORIC  SOVEREIGNS  (Cotitinued) 

THE  FIFTEENTH  SOVEREIGN,  OJIN  (A.  D.  270-310) 

The  fifteenth  Sovereign,  Ojin,  came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
according  to  the  Chronicles,  and  occupied  it  for  forty  years.  Like  a  majority 
of  the  sovereigns  in  that  epoch  he  had  many  consorts  and  many  children  — 
three  of  the  former  (including  two  younger  sisters  of  the  Emperor)  and  twenty 
of  the  latter.  Comparison  with  Korean  history  goes  to  indicate  that  the  reign 
is  antedated  by  just  120  years,  or  two  of  the  sexagenary  cycles,  but  of  course 
such  a  correction  cannot  be  applied  to  every  incident  of  the  era. 


MARITIME  AFFAIRS 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  Ojin's  reign  is  that  maritime  affairs  receive 
notice  for  the  first  time.  It  is  stated  that  the  fishermen  of  various  places  raised 
a  commotion,  refused  to  obey  the  Imperial  commands,  and  were  not  quieted 
until  a  noble,  Ohama,  was  sent  to  deal  with  them.  Nothing  is  stated  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  complication,  but  it  is  doubtless  connected  with  requisitions  of 
fish  for  the  Court,  and  probably  the  fishing  folk  of  Japan  had  already  developed 
the  fine  physique  and  stalwart  disposition  that  distinguish  their  modem 
representatives.  Two  years  later,  instructions  were  issued  that  hereditary 
corporations  (be)  of  fishermen  should  be  established  in  the  provinces,  and, 
shortly  afterwards,  the  duty  of  constructing  a  boat  one  hundred  feet  in  length 
was  imposed  upon  the  people  of  Izu,  a  peninsular  province  so  remote  from 
Yamato  that  its  choice  for  such  a  purpose  is  difficult  to  explain.  There  was  no 
question  of  recompensing  the  builders  of  this  boat:  the  product  of  their  labour 
was  regarded  as  "tribute."  ;  - 
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Twciuty-six  years  later  the  Karan^,  as  this  vessel  was  called,  having  become 
unserviceable,  the  Emperor  ordered  a  new  Karano  to  be  built,  so  as  to  perpetuate 
her  name.  A  curious  procedure  is  then  rocordcd,  illustrating  the  arbitrary  meth- 
ods of  government  in  those  days.  The  timbers  of  the  superannuated  ship  were 
used  as  fuel  for  roasting  salt,  five  hundred  l)asket«  of  which  were  sent  throughout 
the  maritime  provinces,  w  iLh  orders  that  by  each  body  of  recipients  a  ship  should 
be  constructed.  Five  hundred  Karanos  thus  came  into  eadstence,  and  thm 
was  assembled  at  Hydgo  such  a  fleet  as  had  never  previously  been  seen  in 
Japanese  waters.  A  number  of  these  new  vessels  were  destroyed  almost 
immediately  by  a  conflagration  which  broke  out  in  the  lodgings  of  Korean 
envoys  from  Sinra  (Shiragi),  and  the  envoys  being  held  responsible,  their 
sovereign  hastened  to  send  a  body  of  skilled  shipmakers  by  way  of  atonement, 
who  were  thereafter  organized  into  a  hereditary  guild  of  marine  architects,  and 
we  thus  learn  incidentally  that  the  Koreans  had  already  developed  the  ship- 
building skill  destined  to  save  their  country  in  later  ages. 

IDEAUSM  OF  THE  THIBD  CENTURY 

In  connexion  with  the  Karano  incident,  Japanese  historians  record  a  tale 
which  materially  helps  our  appreciation  of  the  men  of  that  remote  age.  A 
portion  of  the  Karano' 8  timber  having  emerged  unscathed  from  the  salt-pans, 
its  indestructibility  seemed  curious  fnoujrh  to  warrant  special  treatment.  It 
was  accordingly  made  into  a  lute  {koto),^  and  it  justified  that  use  by  developing 
a  ringing  note  that  could  be  heard  from  afar  off.'/  Tk©  EmpefOr  composed  a 
song  on.  the  subject:  — - 

*The  ship  Karano  ....  . 

"Was  burned  for  salt: 

"Of  the  remainder  .  ' 

*  '  "A  Ao/o  was  made. 

•  '       •  "When  it  is  played  on         '  '  •  ' 

"One  hears  t lie  sai/a-sai/a  •  . 

"Of  tlio  summer  trees, 
~  "Brushing  against,  as  they  stand,      •  ' 

'«Tfae  rodn  of  the  idld^iaitNMir, 
,  .  :     r  'Tbehftrbowof  Yiiia."  [Aston.] 

LAW,  INDUSTRY,  LOYALTY 

Five  fads  are  already  deducible  from  the  annals  of  this  epoch :  the  first,  that 
there  was  po  written  law^  unless  the  prohibitions.in  the  lZi£ua2«.n[u^y  be  so  regfu^- 
ed;  the  second,  that,  there,  was  no  form  of  judicial  trial,  unless  ordeal  .or  torture 
ini^  be  so  jrc^garded;  the  third,  that  the  death  penalty  might  be  inflicted  on 
piirely  ex-parte  evidjei^pe;  the  fourth,  that  a  man's  whole  family  had  to  suffer  the 
penalty  of  his  crime?,  and  the  fifth,  that  already  in  those  remote  times  the  code 
of  spl(  ndid  loyalty  which  has  cUstioguished  thp  Japaue^  race  through  all  a^es 
had  begun  to  find  disciples. 

An  incident  of  Ojin's  reign  illustrates  all  these  things.  Taketiouchi,  the 
sukune  (noble)  T^'ho  had  aerved  Ojin 's  mother  bo  ably,  and  who  had  saved  Ojiu 's 
life  in  tl^e  latter's  childhood,  was  despatched  to.  Tsukusni  (Kyushu)  on  State 
business.  During  his  absence  his  younger  brother  accusied  1^  of  designs  upon 
'  \  the  Emperor.  At  ouce»  wlt^»ut  f  urther.inqu^y^  Ojin  s^i.ii^en  to  kill  the  iUuatri- 

-pThe  Japanese  lute,  othorwise  called  the  Azuma  koto,  was  an  instrument  five  or  six  leet 
lonp;  nnd  }uivin<i::  six  strings.  History  first  alludes  to  it  in  the  reign^gf  Jingo,  and  such  as  it  waia 
then,  8uch  it  has  reumincd  until  to-day.] 
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0U8  minister.   But  Maneko,  su2erftiii  (otoe)  of  Iki,  who  bore  a  strong  resemblanoe 

to  Tiikcnouchi,  prrsonificd  him,  and  commit tinp^  suicide,  deceived  Iho  soldiers 
who  would  iiave  taken  the  sukunc's  life,  so  that  the  latter  was  enabled  to  return 
to  Yamato.  Arriving  at  Court,  he  protested  his  innocence  and  the  ordeal  of 
boiling  water  was  employed.  It  took  place  oil  the  bank  of  the  Shiki  River. 
Takeiiouchi  proving  victorious;  his  brother  with  all  his  family  were  condemned 
to  become  {(WMNde  of  the  suiseraln  of  Kii. 

THE  GRACE  OF  LIFE 

Side  by  side  with  these  primitive  conditions  s^nnds  a  romantic  story  of 
Ojin 's  self-denial  in  cedins:;  to  his  son,  Osazaki,  a  beautiful  p;ifl  whom  the  sovereign 
has  destined  to  be  his  own  consort.  Discovering  that  the  prince  loved  her, 
Ojin  invited  hira  to  a  banquet  in  the  palace,  and,  summoning  the  girl,  made 
known  by  the  aid  of  poetry  his  intention  of  surrendering  her  to  his  son,  who,  in 
turn,  expressed  his  gratitude  m  verse.  It  is  true  that  the  chairacter  of  this  act 
itf  renuneiation  is  mari^d  wh^  we  observe  that  Qjin  was  eighty  years  old  at  the 
time;  nevertheless  the  graces  of  life  were  evidentlynot  wanting  in  old-time  Ja}miL, 
nor  did  her  historians  deem  them  unworthy  of  prominent-  place  in  their  pages. 
If  at  one  moment  they  tell  jis  of  slanders  and  cruelty,  at  another  they  describe 
how  a  favourite  consort  of  Ojin,  gazing  with  hnn  at  a  fair  landscape  from  a  high 
tower,  was  moved  to  tears  by  the  memory  of  her  parents  whom  she  had  not  seen 
for  years,  and  how  the  Em]jeror,  sympathizing  with  her  iilial  affection,  made 
provision  for  her  return  home  and  took  leave  of  her  In  verse: — " 

"ThoTi  Island  of  Awaji  -  < 

"W  ith  thy  double  ranges; 

'Thou  Island  of  Azuki 

"With  111 \  double  rangp»— 

"Ye  good  islands, 

"\c  Imve  seen  face  to  faoe 

"My  ^use  of  Kibi." 

FOBEIGN  INTEROOUBSE 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  Ojin  era  was  the  interoourse  then  in* 
augurated  with  China.   It  may  be  that  after  the  establishment  of  the  Yamato 

race  in  Japan,  emigrants  from  the  neighbouring  continent  settled,  from  early 
times,  in  islands  so  favoured  by  nature.  If  so,  they  probably  belonged  to  the 
lowest  orders,  for  it  was  not  until  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  that  men  of 
erudition  and  skilled  artisans  })egan  to  arrive.  Modern  Japanese  historians 
sn'in  disposed  to  attribute  this  tnovenient  to  the  benign  administration  of  the 
Emperor  Ojin  and  to  the  repute  thus  earned  by  Japan  abroad.  Without 
altogether  questioning  that  theory,  it  may  be  pointed  out  thtft  much  probably 
depended  on  the  conditions  existing  in  China  herself. '  liu  Fang,  f ouhdeir  of  tira 
Han  dynatfty  (202  b.c.)i  inaugurated  the  system  of  competitive  examinations 
for  civil  appointments,  and  his  successors,  Wen-Ti,  Wu*-Ti,  and  Kwaiig<^wu, 
"developed  literature,  eommeree,  nrts,  and  good  gdvernment  to  a  degree  unknown 
before  an^^n^dierc  in  Asia."  It  was  Wu-Ti  (140-86  b.c.)  who  conquered  Korea, 
and  unque.stionably  the  Koreans  then  reccivcfl  many  object  lessons  in  civiliza- 
tion. The  Han  dyna5?ty  fell  in  a.d.  190,  and  there  ensued  one  of  the  most 
troubled  periods  of  Chinese  history.  Many  fugitives  from  the  evils  of  that 
epoch  probably  made  their  way  to  Korea  and  even  to  Japan.  Then  followed 
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tlie  after-Han  djrnasty  (a.d.  211-265)  when  China  was  divided  into  three 
principalities;  one  of  which,  since  it  ruled  the  Uttoral  regions  directly  opposite  to 
Japan,  represented  China  in  Japanese  eyes,  and  its  name,  Wu,  came  to  be 
synonymouB  with  China  in  Japanese  years. 

It  was,  fagowever,  in  the  days  of  the  Tsin  dynasty  (a.d.  265-317)  and  in  those 
of  the  Eastern  Tsin  (aj>.  317-420)  that  under  the  pressure  of  the  Hun  inroads 
and  of  domestic  commotions^  numbers  of  emigrants  f<Nmd  their  way  from  China 
to  Korea  and  thence  to  Japan.  Tlie  Eastern  Tain  occupied  virtually  the  same 
regions  as  those  held  by  theWu  flvna'^ty:  they,  too,  had  their  capital  at  Nanking, 
having  moved  thither  from  Loh-yaiig,  and  thus  the  name  ^^'u  \\'as  perpetuated 
for  the  Japanese.  In  the  year  a.d.  283,  according  to  Japanese  chronology, 
Koreans  and  Chinese  skilled  in  useful  arts  began  to  immigrate  to  Japan.  The 
first  to  come  was  a  girl  called  Maketsu.  She  is  said  to  have  been  sent  by  the 
monarch  of  Kudara»  the  region  corresponding  to  the  metropolitan,  province  of 
modern  Korea.  It  may  be  inferred  that  she  was  Chinese,  but  as  to  her  nationali- 
ty history  is  silent.  She  settled  permanently  in  Japan,  and  her  descendants 
were  known  as  the  kinu-nui  (silk-clothiers)  of  Kume  in  Yamato.  In  the  same 
year  (a.d.  283),  Yuzu  (called  Yutsuki  by  some  authorities),  a  Chinese  Imperial 
prince,  came  from  Korea  and  memorialized  the  Yamato  Throne  in  the  sense 
that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  first  Tsin  sovereign  and  that,  having  migrated 
to  Korea  at  the  head  of  the  inhabitants  of  120  distriots,  he  had  desired  to  conduct 
them  to  Japsn,  but  was  unable  to  accomplish  his  purpose  owing  to  obstructiim 
offered  by  the  people  of  Sinra  (Shiragi) .  Ojin  sent  two  embassies — the  seoond 
accompanied  by  troops  —  to  procure  the  release  of  these  people,  and  in  a.d.  285 
they  reached  Japan,  where  they  received  a  lunirty  welcome,  and  for  the  sake  of 
their  skill  in  sericulture  and  silk  weaving,  they  were  honoured  by  organization 
into  an  uji  —  Hata-uji  (hata  in  modern  Japanese  signifies  *'loom,"  but  in  ancient 
days  it  desij^nated  silk  fabrics  of  all  kinds). 

An  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  this  Chinese  addition  to  the  population  of 
Japan  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that,  175  years  later,  the  Hata-uji  having  been 
dispersed  and  reduced  to  ninety-two  groups,  steps  were  taken  to  reassemble  and 
reorganize  them,  with  the  result  that  18,670  persons  were  brought  together. 
Again,  in  a.d.  289,  a  somethne  subject  of  the  after-Han  dynasty,  accompanied 
by  his  son,  emigrated  to  Japan.  The  names  of  these  Chinese  are  given  as 
Achi  and  Tsuka,  and  the  former  is  described  as  a  great-grandson  of  the  Emperor 
Ling  of  the  after-Han  dynasty,  who  reigned  from  a.d.  1(58  to  190.  Like  Yfizu 
he  had  escaped  to  Korea  tluring  the  troublous  time  at  the  close  of  the  Han  sway, 
and,  like  Yuzu,  he  had  been  followed  to  the  peninsula  by  a  large  body  of  Chinese, 
who,  at  his  reqiiiest,  were  subsequently  escorted  by  Japanese  envoys  ifi  Japan. 
These  immigrants  also  were  allowed  to  assume  the  status  of  an  t^^i,  and  in  the 
6fth  century  the  title  of  Ay  a  tw  atae  (suzerain  of  Aya)  was  given  to  Achi's  de- 
scendants in  consideration  of  the  skill  of  their  followers  in  designing  and  manu^ 
facturing  figured  fabrics  (for  which  the  general  term  was  aya). 

When  Achi  liad  resided  seventeen  years  in  Japan,  he  and  his  son  were  sent 
to  Wu  (China)  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  women  versed  in  making  dress 
materials.  The  title  of  omi  (chief  ambassador)  seems  to  have  been  then  con- 
ferred on  the  two  men,  as  envoys  sent  abroad  were  habitually  so  designated. 
They  did  not  attempt  to  go  by  sea.  The  state  of  navigation  was  still  sueh  that 
ocean-going  voyages  were  not  senously  thought  of.  Achi  and  his  son  proceeded 
in  the- first  instance  to  Koma  (the  modern  Pyong-yang)  and  there  obtained, 
guides  for  the  overland  journey  round  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  PechiU.  They 
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are  said  to  have  made  their  way  to  Loii-yang  where  the  Tsin  sovereigns  then  had 
iheir  capital  (a.d.  306).  Four  women  were  given  to  them,  whom  they  carried 
back  to  Japan,  there  to  become  the  ancestresses  of  an      known  as  Kinre  tio 

kinu-nui  and  Kaya  no  kinu-md  (clothiers  of  Kuie  and  Kaya),  appellations 
which  imply  Korean  origin,  but  were  probably  suggested  by  the  fact  that  Korea 

had  been  the  last  continental  station  on  their  route.  The  journey  to  and  from 
Loh-yang  occupied  four  years.  This  page  of  history  shows  not  only  the  begin- 
ning of  Japan's  useful  intercourse  with  foreign  countries,  but  also  her  readiness 
to  learn  what  they  had  to  teach  and  her  liberal  treatment  of  alien  settlers. 

THE  AKT  OF  WAITINQ 

It  is  not  infrequently  stated  that  a  knowledge  of  'CUoiese  ideographs  was 
acquired  by  the  Japanese  for  the  first  time  during  the  reign  of  Ojin.   The  bsses 

of  this  belief  are  that,  in  a.d.  2S1,  aceorcling  to  the  Japanese  chronology a 
date  to  Avhicii  must  be  aclrlod  two  sexagenary  cycles,  bringing  it  to  A.r>.  404  — 
the  Kmg  of  Kudara  sent  two  hne  horses  to  the  Yamato  sovereign,  and  thr  man 
who  accompanied  them,  Atogi  by  name,  showed  himself  a  competent  reader  of 
the  Chinese  classics  and  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  Prince  Imperial.  By 
Atogi 's  advice  a  still  abler  scholar,  Wani  (Wang-in),  was  subsequently  invited 
from  Kudara  to  take  Atogi 's  place,  and  it  is  added  that  the  latter  received  the 
titlr^  of  fumi^k  (  cribe),  which  he  transmitted  to  his  descendants  in  Japan. 
But  close  scrutiny  does  not  support  the  inference  that  Chinese  script  had  re- 
mained unknown  to  Japan  until  the  above  incidents.  What  is  proved  is  merely 
that  the  Chinese  classics  then  for  the  first  time  became  an  npcii  book  in  J;ipan. 

As  for  the  ideographs  themselves,  they  must  have  been  long  familiar,  though 
doubtless  to  a  very  limited  circle.  Chinese  history  affords  conclusive  evidence. 
Thus,  in  the  records  of  the  later  Han  (a.d.  25-220)  we  read  that  from  the  time 
when  Wu-Ti  (140-86  b.c.)  overthrew  Korea,  the  Japanese  of  thirty-two  pirovinoes 
communicated  with  the  Chinese  authorities  in  the  peninsula  by  means  of  a  postal 
service.  The  Wei  annals  (a.d.  220-265)  state  that  in  a.d.  238,  the  Chinese 
sovereign  sent  a  written  reply  to  a  communication  from  the  "  Queen  of  Japan  " 
—  Jingo  was  then  on  the  throne.  In  the  same  year,  the  Jnpn nese  Court  addressed 
a  written  answer  to  a  Chinese  rescript  forwarded  to  ;u;i:i  to  by  the  governor 
of  Thepang  —  the  modern  Namwon  in  Chollado  —  and  in  a.d.  217,  a  despatch' 
was  sent  by  the  Chinese  authorities  admonishing  the  Japanese  to  desist  from 
intemechae  quarrels.  These  references  indicate  that  the  use  of  the  ideographs 
was  known  in  Japan  long  before  the  reign  of  Ojin,  Trhether  we  take  the  Japanese 
or  the  corrected  date  for  the  latter.  It  will  probably  be  just  to  assume,  howeverj 
that  the  study  of  the  ideographs  had  scarcely  any  vogue  in  Japan  until  the 
coming  of  Atogi  and  Wani,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  attracted  much  attention 
out.side  Court  circles  even  sii]>'^eqnfntly  to  that  date,  for  the  records  show  that, 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  P>i  1  itsu  (a.d.  572-585),  a  memorial  sent  by  Korea 
to  the  Yamato  Court  was  illegible  to  all  the  officials  except  one  man,  by  name 
Wang^in-i,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  the  Paikche  emigrant, 
Wan-i. 

Buddhism,  introduced  into  Japan  in  a.d.  552,  doubtless  supplied  the  chief 
incentive  to  ib»  acquisition  of  knowledge.  But  .  had  the  Japanese  a  script  of 

their  own  at  any  period  of  their  history?  The  two  oldest  manuscripts  which 
contain  a  reference  to  this  subject  are  the  Kogo-shili,  compiled  by  Hironari  in 
A.D.  808,  and  a  memorial  {kamman)  presented  to  the  Tl^rone  in  a.d.  901  by 
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Miyoshi  Kiyotsura,  Both  explicitly  state  that  in  remote  antiquity  there  were 
no  letters,  and  that  all  events  or  discourses  had  to  be  tmnsimtted  orally.  Not 
until  the  thirteenth  century  does  the  theory  of  a  purely  Jui)anese  script  seem  to 
have  been  conceived,  and  its  author  *  had  no  basis  for  the  hypothesis  other  than 
the  Idea  that,  as  divination  was  practised  in  the  age  of  the  Kami,  letters  of  some 
kinri  must  havf^  bcon  in  use.  Since  then  the  matter  has  been  much  discussed. 
C  aves  used  in  ancient  times  as  habitations  or  sepulchres  and  old  shrines  occasion- 
ally offer  evidence  in  tlu^  form  of  symbols  \N-hich,  since  they  bear  some  resemblance 
to  the  letters  of  the  Korean  aipiiabet  {onmuii),  have  been  imagined  to  be  at  once 
the  origin  of  the  latter  and  the  script  of  the  Kami^nchyo  (Age  d  the  Kami)* 
But  such  fancies  are  no  longer  seriously  entertained.  It  is  agreed  that  the  so- 
called  "letters"  are  nothing  more  than  copies  of  marks  produced  by  the  action 
of  fire  upon  bones  used  in  divination.  The  Japanese  cleverly  adapt (  tl  the 
Chinese  ideographs  to  syllaUc  purposes,  but  they  never  devised  a  script  of  their 

ETHICAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  CHINESE  UTEBATURB 

A  generally  accepted  belief  is  that  the  study  of  the  Chinese  classics  exercised 
a  marked  ethical  influence  upon  the  Japanese  nation.  That  is  a  conclusion 
which  may  be  profitably  contrasted  with  the  views  of  Japan 's  most  distinguished 

historians.  Mr.  Abe  Kozo  says:  "Acquaintance  ^^ith  the  Chinese  classics 
may  be  supposed  to  have  produced  a  considerable  moral  effect  on  the  people  of 
Jsipnn.  Nothing  of  the  kind  seems  to  have  been  the  case.  The  practical 
Civilization  of  China  w  as  accepted,  but  not  her  ethical  code.  For  any  palpable 
moral  influence  the  arrival  of  Buddhism  had  to  be  awaited.  Already  the 
principles  of  loyalty  and  obedience,  propriety,  and  righteousness  were  recognized 
in  Japan  though  not  embodied  in  any  written  code."  Dr.  Ariga  writes :  **  Our 
countrymen  did  not  acquire  anything  specially  new  in  the  way  of  moral  tenets. 
They  must  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  in  China  men  did  not  respect  the 
occupants  of  the  throne.  A  subject  niie'lit  murder  his  sovereign  and  succeed 
him  without  incurring  the  odium  of  the  people."  Rai  Sanyo  says:  "Moral 
principles  are  like  the  &un  and  the  moon;  they  cannot  be  monopolized  by  any 
one  country.  In  every  land  there  are  parents  and  children,  rulers  and  ruled, 
husbands  and  wives.  Where  these  relations  exist,  there  also  filial  piety  and 
affection,  loyalty  and  righteousness  may  naturally  be  found.  In  our  country 
we  lack  the  precise  terminology  of  the  classics,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
lack  the  principles  expressed.  What  the  Japanese  acquired  from  the  dasnca 
was  the  method  of  formulating  the  thought,  not  the  thought  itself." 

THE  SIXTEENTH  SOTEREIGN.  NINTOEU  (A.D.  813-399) 

,  This  sovereign  is  represented  by  the  Chroniclcft  as  having  reigned  eighty-six 
years,  and  by  the  Records  as  having  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  The  same 
Chraniidea  mtkB  him  the  lover  ui  a  girl  whom  his  lather^  also  her  lover,  generously 
ceded  to  him.  This  event  happened  in  a.d.  282.  Assuming  that  Nintoku  was 
then  sixteen,  he  cannot  have  been  less  than  133  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  is 
thus  seen  that  the  chronology  ol  this  period,  also,  is  untrustworthy.  Nintoku 's 
reign  is  remembered  chiefly  on  account  of  the  strange  circumstances  in  which 
he  came  to  the  throne,  his  benevolent  charity,  and  the  shghts  he  suffered  at  the 

Eaiiekata,  who  wrote  the  SkakuNihan^i  in  the  era  1364-1274.] 
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faaods  of  a  jealoiXB  consort.  His  father,  Ojin,  by  an  exercise  of  caprice  not  un- 
oommon  on  the  pai  t  of  Japan's  ancient  sovereigns,  had  nominated  a  younger 
son,  Waka-iratsuko,  to  he  his  heir.  But  this  prince  f^howed  invincible  reluctance 
to  asstime  the  sceptre  after  Ojin's  death.  He  asserted  him-flf  stoutlj'  by  kilhng 
OTIC  of  his  elder  brothers  who  conspired  against  him,  tliough  he  resolutely  declined 
to  take  precedence  of  the  other  brotiier,  and  the  latter,  proving  equally  diffident, 
the  throne  remained  unoccupied  for  three  years  when  Waka-iratsuJio  solved  the 
problem  by  coDunHtrng  suicide. 

Such  are  the  simplest  outUnes  of  the  story.  But  ite  details,  when  filled  in  by 
critical  Japanese  historians  of  later  ages,  suggest  a  difTcrcnt  impression.  When 
Ojin  died  his  eldest  two  sons  were  living  respectively  in  Naniwa  (Osaka)  and 
Yamato,  and  the  Crown  Prince,  ^^'aka-iratsuko,  was  at  Uji.  They  were  thus 
excellently  situated  for  Rrltiiifz;  up  independent  claims.  From  the  time  of 
Nintoku's  birth,  tlie  prime  nnmstcr,  head  of  the  great  'i'akenouchi  family,  had 
taken  a  special  interest  in  the  child,  and  when  the  lad  grew  up  he  married  this 
Takenouchi's  granddaughter,  who  becatoe  the  mother  of  three  Emperors. 
Presently  the  representatives  of  all  branefaes'Of  the  Takenoucfai  family  came  into 
possession- of  influential  poatifms  at  Court,  among  others  that  of  d-omt,  so  that 
in  tills  reign  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  controlling  power  subsequently 
vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Heguri,  Katsuragi,  and  Soga  houses.  In  short,  th^ 
epoch  saw  the  beginning  of  a  state  of  affairs  destined  to  leave  its  mark  permanent- 
ly on  Japanese  history,  the  relegation  of  the  sovereign  to  the  place  of  a  fain^nt 
and  the  usurpation  of  the  administrative  authority  by  a  group  of  great  nobles. 

Nintoku  had  the  active  support  of  the  iakenouchi  magnates,  and  although 
the  Crown  Prince  may  have  desired  to  assert  the  title  conferred  on  him  by  his 
father,  he  found  himself  helpless  in  the  face  of  obstructions  offered  by  the  prime 
minister  and  his  numerous  partisans.  These  suffered  him  to  deal  effectively 
with  that  one  of  his  elder  brothers  who  did  not  find  a  place  in  their  ambitious 
designs,  but  they  created  for  Waka-iratsuko  a  situation  so  intolerable  that 
suicido  became  his  only  resource.  Nintoku 's  first  act  on  ascending  the  throne 
explains  the  ideographs  chosen  for  his  posthumous  name  by  the  authors  of  the 
C/ira/?ic/es,_ since  ?iin  signifies  "benevolence"  and  t<jku,  ''virtue."  He  made 
Naniwa  (Osaka)  his  capital,  but  instead  of  levying  taxes  and  requisitioning 
loRsed  labour  to  build  hifl  piilaee  Qf  .Tbkatsu,  he  remlfled:  all  siich  burdens  for 
three  yeais  on  obemring  from  a  tower  that  liio  smoke  ascended  from  the  roois 
of  the  houses  and  construing  this  to  indicate  a  state  of  poverty.  During  those 
three  years  the  palSce  fell  into  tk  condition  of  practical  ruin,  and  tradition 
describes  its  inmates  as  bdng  compelled  tq  move  from  room  to  room  to  avoid 
the  leaking  rain.^ 

Tinder  Nintoku 's  sway  riparian  works  and  irrigation  improvements  tf)ok 
place  on  a  large  scale,  and  thus  the  eminent  liistorian,  Rai  SanyO,  may  not  l>e 
without  warrant  for  attributing  to  this  ruler  the  sentiment  quoted  in  the  Chroni* 
cles:  ^A'  sovereign  lives  for  bis  people;  Th^  prosperity  is  his  enriohiQent; 
their  poverty,  his  loss."  Xet  it  is  in  connexion  with  Nintoku  Is  repairs;of.  the 
Manda  river-bank  that,  we  find  the  first  mention  of  a  heinous  oustom.ocoavonslr 
ly  practised  in  subflequent  ages  the  custom  of  sacrificing  hiunan  life  to  expedite 
ilie  progress  or  secure  the  success  of  some  public  work. 

At  the  same  time,  that  habits  indicating  a  iiigher  civilization  had  already 

[I  Doubts  have  been  thrown  on  the  reality  of  this  incident  bewuae  a  poem,  attr%uted  to 

Nintoku  on  the  occa-sion,  is  coucheH  in  obviously  anachronistic  langua^.  But  the  poem  does 
not  appear  in  either  the  Recorda  or  the  ChronicUs:  it  was  evidently  an  invention  of  later  ages,] 
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begun  to  gain  ground  is  proved  by  an  incident  which  occurred  to  one  ci  the 
Imperial  princes  during  a  hunting  expedition.  Looking  down  over  a  moor  from 
a  mountain,  he  observed  a  pit,  and,  on  inquiry,  was  iiiformod  by  the  local  head- 
man that  it  was  an  "ice-pit."  The  prince,  asidng  how  the  ice  wag  stored  and 
for  what  it  was  used,  received  this  answer:  "Tlie  ground  is  excavated  to  a 
depth  of  over  ten  feet.  The  toj)  is  then  covered  with  a  roof  of  tiialch.  A  thick 
layer  of  reed-grass  is  then  spread,  upon  which  the  ice  is  laid.  Tlie  months  of 
summer  have  passed  and  yet  it  is  not  melted.  As  to  its  use — when  the  hot 
months  oome  it  is  placed  in  water  or  9ake  and  thus  usdd/'  [Aston'a  Nthonf/i,] 
Thenceforth  the  custom  of  storing  ice  was  adopted  at  the  Court.  It  was  in 
Nintoku's  era  that  the  pastime  of  hawking,  afterward  widely  praotiaed,  became 
known  for  tlie  first  time  in  Japan.  Korea  was  the  place  of  origin,  and  it  is 
recorded  that  the  falcon  had  a  soft  leather  strap  fastened  to  one  leg  and  a  small 
l)ell  to  the  tail.  Pheasants  were  the  quarry  of  the  iirst  hawk  flown  on  the  moor 
of  Mozu. 

Light  is  also  thrown  in  Nintoku's  annals  on  the  method  of  boatbuilding 
praetised  by  the  Japanese  in  the  fourth  century.  They  used  dug-outs.  The 
provincial  governor '  of  TOtOmi  is  represented  as  reporting  that  a  huge  tree  had 
floated  down  the  river  Oi  and  had  stopped  at  a  bend.  It  was  a  single  stem  forked 
at  one  end,  and  the  suserain  of  Yamato  was  ordered  to  make  a  boat  of  it.  Tlie 
craft  was  then  brought  ronn'l  by  poa  to  Naniwa,  "where  it  was  enrolled  among 
the  Imperial  ve^s«e!s."  Evi  lrntly  from  the  days  of  Ojin  and  the  Karano  a  fleet 
formed  part  of  tlie  Imperial  possessions.  This  two-forked  boat  figures  in  the 
reign  of  Nintoku 's  successor,  Richu,  when  the  latter  and  his  concubme  went  on 
board  and  feasted  separately,  each  in  one  fork. 

« 

THE  FAMILY  OF  TAKENOUCHI-NO-SUKUNB 

For  the  better  understanding  of  Japanese  history  at  this  stage,  a  word  must 
be  sflid  about  a  family  of  nohlps  (sukum)  who,  from  t  he  dnys  of  Nintoku,  exercised 
potent  sway  in  the  coum  ils  of  State.  It  will  have  been  observed  that,  in  the 
annals  of  the  Emperor  Keiko  s  reign,  prominence  is  given  to  an  official  designated 
Takenouchi-uo-Sukune,  who  thereafter  seems  to  have  served  sovereign  after 
sovereign  until  his  death  in  the  year  368,  when  he  must  have  been  from  two 
•hundred  to  three  hundred  years  dd.  This  chronological  difficulty  has  provoked 
much  ac^lcism.  Dr.  Kume,  an  eminent  Japanese  historian,  eaep]ahi%  how<- 
ever,  that  Takenouchi  was  the  name  not  of  a  person  but  of  a  family,  and  that  H 
-was  borne  by  different  scions  in  succeeding  reigns.  The  first  was  a  grandson 
of  the  Emperor  Kogcn  (b.c.  214-158),  and  the  representatives  of  the  family  in 
Nintoku's  era  had  seven  sons,  all  possessing  the  title  sukune.  They  were  Hata 
no  Yashiro,  Koze  no  Ogara,  Soga  no  ishikawa,  Heguri  no  Tsuku,  Ki  no  Tsunu, 
Kat^uragi  no  Sotsu,  and  Wakugo. 

From  these  were  descended  the  five  t^*  of  Koze,  Soga,  Heguri,  Ki,  and 
Eatsuragi.  Although  its  founder  was  an  Emperor's  grandson  and  therefore 
entitled  to  be  called  ''Imperial  Frinee*'  (0),  the  family  connexion- with  the 
Throne  naturally  beeame  more  remote  as  time  passed,  and  from  the  reigii  of 
Ojin  we  find  its  members  classed  among  subjects.  Neverthdew,  the  Bmpreas 

(*  This  term,  "  provincial  governor, "  appears  now  for  the  first  time  written  witli  tlie  ideo- 
graphs "kohuski. "  Hitherto  it  has  been  written  "^nt-no-miyateufco."  Much  is  heard  of  the  fco- 
kushi  in.  later  tamce.  They  are  tlie  embryo  of  the  damyfi,  the  oeatnl  figures  of  nulatsiy  feudal- 
ism.] 
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hrtkf  whose  jealousy  harrassed  Nintoku  so  greatly,  was  a  daughter  of  Eatsuragi 
no  Sotsu,  and,  as  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Emperor  Sh5mu»  every  occupant 

of  the  throne  had  taken  for  his  Empress  a  lady  of  Imperial  blood,  it  maybe  assumed 
that  the  relationship  between  the  Imperial  and  the  Takenouchi  families  was 
recognized  at  that  time.  The  roles  which  the  five  iiji  mentioned  above  acted 
in  subsequent  history  deserve  to  be  studied,  and  will  therefore  be  briefly  set  down 
here. 

THE  K0ZE-I7/r 

This      had  for  founder  Kose  no  Ogara.  The  representative  of  the  fourth 

generation,  Koze  no  Ohito,  held  the  post  of  0-omi  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Kcitai  (a.d.  507-531),  and  his  great-grandson  was  minister  of  the  Left  under 
Kotoku  (a.d.  545-054).  Thereafter,  the  heads  of  the  i^'i  occupied  prominent 
positions  under  successive  sovereigns. 

THE  BOQA-Un 

Soga  no  Ishikawa  founded  this  t^t.  His  son,  Machi,  shared  the  administrap 
tive  power  with  Heguri  no  Tsuku  in  the  reign  of  RichQ  (a.d.  400-405),  and 
Machi 's  great-grandson,  Iname,  inmiortalized  himself  by  promoting  the  intro- 
duction of  Buddhism  in  the  reign  of  Kimmei  (aj>.  640-571).  Iname son, 
Umako,  and  the  latter 's  son,  Yemishi,  will  be  much  hoard  of  hereafter.  No 
family,  indeed,  affected  the  course  of  Japanese  history  in  early  days  more  than 
did  the  Soganiji. 

THE  HEGUBI-U/I 

During  the  rdgn  of  the  Emperor  RichU  (a.i>.  400-405),  Heguri  no  Ttouku, 
founder  of  this  uji,  shared  in  the  administration  with  Soga  no  Machi.  His  son, 
Heguri  no  Matori,  was  minister  iindcr  Yuryaku  (a.d.  457-460),  and  the  fate 
which  he  and  his  son,  Shibi,  brought  upon  their  family  is  one  of  the  salient 
incidents  of  Japanese  history. 

THE  "SX-UJI  » 

The  representalaves  of  this  uji,  from  the  days  of  its  founder,  Ki  no  Tsunu, 
took  a  prominent  share  in  the  eminre's  foreign  a£ffdrs,  but  served  also  in  the 
capacity  of  provincial  governor  and  commander-ln-efaief  . 

THE  KATSURAOI-tf// 

Nintoku 's  Empress,  Iwa,  was  a  daughter  of  the  ancestor  of  this  uji,  Katsuragi 
no  Sotsu,  and  the  latter 's  great-granddaughter,  Hae,  was  the  mother  of  two 
sovereigns,  Kens6  (a.d.  486-487}  and  Ninken  (a.d.  488-498). 
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CHAPTER  XII 
THE  PROTOHIStORIC  SOVEREIGNS 

The  17th  Sovereign,  Richu  a.d.  400-405 

"    18th    .  "        Hansho   "  406-41] 

"    19th       "        Inkyo   "   412-453    •  * 

"   20th       "        Anko.....,'.  J.  "  464-456 

aiat    .          YQryaku   V  467-479. 

RIGHT'S  REIGN  .      •  ; 

The  prehistorie  era  may  be  said  to  tenninate  with  the  acoeasioxi  of  Richtl. 

Thenceforth  the  lives  and  reigns  of  successive  dBOvereigns  cease  to  extend  to 
incredible  lengths,  and  though  the  chronology  -adopted  by  the  wjnt^  of  the 
Nihongi  may  not  yet  be  implicitly  accepted,  its  general  acciw?wy  is  not  open  to 
dispute.  The  era  of  the  five  soviToigiis  standing  at  the  head  of  tliis  cliapter  — 
an  era  of  fifty-nine  years  —  inherited  as  legacies  from  the  imiiu>(liate  pust  a  well- 
furnished  treasury,  a  nation  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  a  firmly  established 
throne,  and  a  satisfactory  state  of  foreign  relations.  These  cpmfortable  cpndi- 
tipna  seem  to  haye.exerdisefl  demoralizing  influence.  The  bonds,  of  disd^lLae 
grew  shick;  fierce. quarrds  on  aocount  of  won^en  involved  fratricide  among- the 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  finally  the  life  of  an  Emperor  was  sacrificed  —  the  only 
instance  of  such  a  catastrophe  in  Japanese  history. 

Immediately  after  Nintoku's  death  this  evil  state  of  affairs  was  inaugurated 
by  Prince  Nakatsu,  younger  brother  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  who  had  not  yet 
assumed  the  sceptre,  Sent  by  the  Crown  Prince  (Richu)  to  make  arrangenunits 
for  the  latter 's  nuptials  with  the  lady  Kuro,  a  daughter  of  the  Takenuuchi 
family,  Nakatsu  personified  Richu,  debauched  the  girl,  and  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  the  act,  sought  to  take  the  life  of  ik^  man  he  had  betrayed.  It  does 
not  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  era  that  the  debaucher  found  support  and  was 
enabled  to  hold  his  own  fori&  timei»  though  his  treachery  ultimately  met  with 
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its  merited  fate.  At  tliis  crisis  of  his  life,  Richu  received  loyal  assistance  from 
a  younger  brother,  and  his  gratitude  induced  him  to  confer  on  the  latter  the 
title  of  Crown  Prince.  In  thus  acting,  Richu  may  have  been  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  alternative  was  to  bequeath  the  throne  to  a  l)aby,  but  none  the  less 
he  standa  fecfionflible  for  aainnoYfttioii  which  greatly  impaired  the  stability  of 
the  eucoeasion.  It  should  be  noted,  as  illustrating  the  infiuenee  of  the  Takeno» 
lichi  family  that,  in  spite  of  the  shame  she  had  suffered,  the  lady  Euro  became 
the  Emperor's  coneubine.  In  fact,  among  the  four  nobles  who  administered 
the  affairs  of  the  empire  during  Richu *s  reign,  not  the  least  powerful  were 
Heguri  no  Tsuku  and  Soga  no  Machi.  Moreover,  Richu.  as  has  been  stated 
already,  was  a  son  of  I wa,  a  lady  of  tlie  same  great  family,  and  his  two  successors, 
Hansho  and  Inkyo,  were  his  brothers  by  the  same  mother. 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS 

The  annals  of  BichQ's  reign  confirm  a  principle  which  received  its  first 
illustration  when  the  Emperor  Keikd  put  to  death  for  parricide  the  daughter  of 
a  Kuniaso  chief,  though  she  had  betrsyed  her  father  in  the  interest  cf  KeikS 

himself.  Similar  deference  to  the  spirit  of  loyalty  led  to  the  execution  of 
Sashihire  in  the  time  of  Ricliu.  A  retainer  of  the  rebellious  Prince  Nakatsu, 
Sashihire,  assassinated  that  prince  at  the  instanceof  Prince Mizuha,  who  promised 
large  reward.  But  after  tlie  deed  had  bi'cn  accomplished,  Hc^guri  no  Tsuku 
advised  his  nephew,  Mizuha,  saying,  "Sashihire  has  killed  his  own  lord  for 
the  sake  of  another,  and  although  for  us  he  has  done  a  great  service,  yet  towards 
his  own  lord  his  conduct  hss  been  heartless  bx  the  extreme."  Sashihire  was 
therefore  put  to  death.  That  this  principle  was  alwasrs  observed  in  Japan 
cannot  be  asserted,  but  that  it  was  always  respected  is  certain. 

In  RichQ 's  reign  there  is  found  the  first  clear  proof  that  tattoomg  was  not 
practised  in  Japan  for  ornamental  purpose.s.  Tattooing  is  first  mentioned  as  a 
custom  of  the  Yemishi  when  their  country  was  inspected  by  Takenouchi  at 
Keiko 's  orders.  But  in  Richu 's  time  it  was  employed  to  punish  the  muraji  of 
Atsumi,  who  had  joined  the  rebellion  of  Prince  Nakatsu.  He  was  "inked ".on 
the  face.  It  appears  also  that  the  same  practice  had  hitherto  been  employed  to 
(tistinguish  horse-keepers,  but  the  custom  was  finally  abandoned  in  deference 
to  an  alleged  revelation  from  Izanagi,  the  deity  of  Awaji,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  by  Richu  to  that  island.  In  the  context  of  this  revelation  it  is  noticeable 
that  belief  in  the  malign  influence  of  offended  deities  was  gaining  ground.  Thus, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  sudden  death  of  Princess  Kuro,  the  voice  of  the  wind  was 
heard  to  utter  mysterious  words  in  the  "great  void"  immcMliately  before  the 
coming  of  a  messenger  to  announce  the  event,  and  the  Em|)eror  attributed  the 
caiamity  to  the  misconduct  of  an  official  who  had  removed  certain  persons  from 
serving  at  a  shrine. 

The  annals  of  this  reign  are  noteworthy  as  containing  the  ^earliest  reference 
to  the  compilation  of  books.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  year  ajd.  403  local  record- 
ers were  appointed  for  the  first  time  in  the  various  provinces,  who  noted  down 
statements  and  communicated  the  writings  of  tlie  four  quartt  rs."  An  eminent 
critic  —  Mr.  W.  G.  Aston  —  regards  this  as  an  anachronism,  since  the  coming 
of  the  Korean  scholar,  Wani  (rnde  sup.),  did  not  take  place  until  the  year  405, 
whieii  date  probably  preceded  by  many  years  the  appointment  of  recorders. 
But  it  has  been  shown  above  that  the  innovation  due  to  Wani  was,  not  the  art 
of  wntin&  but,  in  all  probability ,  a  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  classies. 
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Another  institution  established  during  this  era  was  a  treasury  (a.d.  4G5), 
and  the  two  learned  Koreans  who  had  come  from  Paikche  (Kudara)  were 
appointed  to  keep  the  accounts.  A  work  of  later  date  than  the  Chronicles  or 
Records  —  the  Shokuin-rei  —  says  that  in  this  treasury  were  stored  "gold  and 
silver,  jewels,  precious  utensilsi,  brocade  and  satin,  sarcenet,  rugs  and  mattresses, 
and  the  lare  objects  sent  as  tribute  by  the  various  barbarians/' 

hanshO 

The  Emperor  Hansho's  short  reign  of  five  years  is  not  remarkable  for 
anything  except  an  indirect  evidence  that  Chinese  customs  were  beginning  to 

be  adopted  at  the  Japanese  Court,  In  the  earliest  eras,  the  ladies  who  en- 
joyed the  so ve re i c:r( 's  favour  were  classed  simply  as  **Kmpress"  or  "confiort." 
But  from  the  days  of  Hansho  we  ^d  three  ranks  of  concubines. 

Inkyd  was  a  younger  brother  of  his  predecessor,  HanshO,  as  the  Itttt^.had 
been  of  BiefaQ.  No  formal  nomination  of  Inkya  as  Prince  Imperial  had  ti^en 
place,  and  thus  for  the  first  time  the  sceptre  was  found  without  any  legalised 

heir  or  any  son  of  the  deceased  sovereign  to  take  it.  In  th^se  circumstances, 
the  ministers  hold  a  council  and  agrf^ed  to  offer  the  throne  to  Inkyo,  the  elder  of 
two  surviving  sons  of  Nintoku.  Inkyo  was  sufTfTing  from  a  disease  supposed 
to  be  incurable,  and,  distrusting  his  own  competence,  he  persistently  refused  to 
accept  the  responsibility.  Tiie  incident  responsible  for  his  ultimate  consent  was 
the  intervention  of  a  concubine,  Onakatsu,  afterwards  Empress.  Under  pretext 
of  carrying  water  for  the  prince  she  entered  his  chamber,  and  when  he  tuiiud 
his  htubk  on  her  entreaty  that  he  would  eomply  with' the  ministers'  desire,  she 
ranained  standing  in  the  bittw  cold  of  astormy  day  of  January,  until  the  WBter^ 
which  she  had  spilled  over  her  arm,  became  frosen  and  she  fell  in  a  faint.  Then 
the  prince  yielded.  A  year  later  envoys  were  sent  to  seek  medical  assistance 
in  Korea,  which  was  evidently  regarded  as  the  home  of  the  healing  science  as 
well  as  of  many  other  arts  borrowed  from  China.  A  physician  arrived  from 
Sinra,  and  Inkyo 's  malady  was  cured. 

'  In  this  reign  took  place  a  Celebrated  incident,  ahready  referred  to,  when  the 
lineage  of  the  nobles  was  corrected  by  recourse  to  the  ordeal  of  boiling  water. 
But  a  much  larger  space  in  the  annsds  is  occupied  with  the  story  of  an  affair, 
important  only  as  illustrating  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  time.  From 

an  early  period  it  had  been  usual  that  Japanese  ladies  on  festive  occasions 
should  go  through  the  crraooful  performance  of  "  woven  paces  and  waving  hands, " 
which  constituted  dancing,  and,  in  the  era  now  occupying  our  attention,  there 
prevailed  in  the  highest  circles  a  custom  that  the  danseuse  should  offer  a  maiden 
to  the  most  honoured  among  the  guests.  One  winter 's  day,  at  the  opening  of  a 
new  palace,  the  Empress  Dnakatsu  danced  to  the  music  the  Eknpmr's  lute. 
Onakatsu  had  a  younger  sister,  Oto,  of  eiftraordinary  beauty,  and' the  Empefror, 
fain  to  possess  the  gurl  but  feioful  of  offending  the  Empress,  had  planned  this 
dance  so  that  Onakatsu,  in  compliance  with  the  recognized  usage,  might  be  con- 
strained to  place  her  sister  at  his  disposal.  It  fell  out  as  InkyO  wished,  but 
there  then  ensued  a  chapter  of  incidents  in  which  the  dignity  of  the  Crown 
fared  ill.  Again  and  again  the  beautiful  Oto  refused  to  obey  her  sovereign's 
summons,  and  when  at  length,  by  an  unworthy  ruse,  she  was  induced  to  repair 
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to  the  palace,  it  was  found  impossible  to  uiake  her  an  inmate  of  it  in  defiance 
of  the  'Empresa '  jealousy.  She  had  to  be  housed  elsewhere,  and  still  the  Imperial 
lover  was  baffled,  for  he  dared  not  brave  the  elder  sister's  resentment  by  visiting 
the  younger,   finally  he  took  feulvaiitage  of  the  EminesB'  ocmfinement  to  pay 

the  long-deferred  v'lmif  but,  on  learning  of  the  event,  the  outraged  wife  set  fire 
to  the  parturition  house  and  attempted  to  commit  suicide.  "  Many  years  have 
passed,"  she  is  recorded  to  have  said  to  the  Emperor,  **  since  I  first  bound  up  my 
hair  and  became  thy  companion  in  the  inner  palace.  It  is  too  cruel  of  tliee,  () 
Emperor!  Wherefore  Just  on  this  night  when  1  am  in  childbirth  and  hanging 
between  life  and  death,  must  thou  go  to  Fujiwara?"  Inkyo  had  the  grace  to 
be  "greatly  shocked"  and  to  "soothe  the  mind  of  the  Empress  with  expla- 
nations," but  he  did  not  mend  his  infidelity.  At  Oto 's  request  he  built  a  residence 
for  her  at  Chinu  in  the  neighbouring  province  of  Kawachi,  and  thereafter  the 
compilers  of  the  Chromdu,  with  fine  irony,  confine  their  record  of  three  oonseeo* 
tive  years'  events  to  a  repetition  of  the  single  phrase,  "the  Emperor  made  a 
progress  to  Chinu." 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  extravagant  to  surmise  that  the  publicity  attiniding  this 
sovereign's  amours  and  the  atmosphere  of  loose  morality  thus  created  were  in 
part  responsible  for  a  crime  committed  by  his  elder  son,  the  Crown  Prince  Karu. 
Marriage  betweeii  children  of  the  same  father  had  always  been  penmtted  in 
Japan  provided  the  mother  was  dififerent«  but  marriage  between  children  of  the 
same  mother  was  Incest.  Prince  Kara  was  guilty  of  this  offence  with  his  sister, 
Oiratsume,  and  so  severely  did  the  nation  judge  him  that  he  was  driven  into 
exile  and  finally  obliged  to  commit  suicide.  With  such  records  is  the  reign  of 
Inky5  associated.  It  is  perplexing  that  the  postlnmious  name  chosen  for  him 
by  historians  should  signify  "sincerely  courteous."  Incidentally,  four  facts 
present  theiuselves  —  that  men  wore  w^ristbands  and  garters  to  which  grelots 
were  attached;  that  a  high  value  was  set  on  pearls;  that  metal  was  u^ed  for  th/c 
oonstruction  of  great  men's  gates,  and  that  the  first  earthquake  is  said  to  have 
been  experienced  in  a.d.  416* 

ankO 

The  records  of  this  sovereign's  reign  make  a  discreditable  page  of  Japanese 
history.  Anko,  having  ascended  the  throne  after  an  armed  contest  with  his 
eider  brother,  which  ended  in  the  latter 's  suicide,  desired  to  arrange  a  marriage 
between  his  younger  brother,  Oliatsuse,  and  a  sister  of  his  uncle,  Okusaka.  He 
despatched  Ne  no  Omi,  a  trusted  envoy,  to  confer  with  the  latter,  who  gladly 
consented,  and,  in  token-  of  approval^  handed  to  Ne  no  Omi  a  richly  jewelled 
coronet  for  conveyance  to  the-Emperor.  But  Ne  no  Omi,  covetous  of  the  gems, 
secreted  the  ooronet)  and  told  the  Emperor  that  Okusaka  bad  rejected  the  pro- 
posal with  scorn.  AjikO  took  no  steps  to  investigate  the  truth  of  this  statement- 
It  has  been  already  seen  that  such  investigations  were  not  customary  in  those 
days.  Soldiers  were  at  once  sent  to  slaughter  Okusaka;  his  wife,  Xakashi,  was 
taken  to  be  the  Kmpecor's  consort,  and  his  sister,  Hatahi,  was  married  to  Prince 
Ohatsuse. 

Now,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Okusaka  had  a  son,  Mayuwa,  seven  yeajs  old. 
One  day,  the  Emperor,  having  drunk  heavily,  confessed  to  the  Empress,  Nakashi, 
that  he  entertained  some  apprehension  lest  this  boy  might  one  day  seek  to  avenge 
his  fath^'s  execution.  The  child  overheard  this  remark,  and  creeping  to  the 
side  of  his  step-father,  who  lay  asleep  with  his  head  in  Nakashi 's  lap,  killed  him 
with  his  Ofwji  sword.  Such  \»  the  tale  narrated  in  the  Charonidst  and  the  Bemd9* 
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But  its  inciiBdifold'Icatyres  are  salient.  A  deed  of  the  kind  would  never  haV(s 
been  conceived  or  committed  by  a  child,  and  the  EmpreM  must  have  been  a 

coniiiviii^!;  party. 

To  wliat  quarter,  then,  is  t  he  instigation  to  be  traced?  An  answer  seems  to 
be  furnished  by  the  conduct  of  Prince  Ohatsuse.  Between  this  prince  and  the 
throne  five  lives  intervened;  those  of  the  Emperor  Anko,  of  the  latter 's  two 
brotbere,  Yateuri  no  Shiro  and  Sakai  no  Kuro,  both  older  than  (Hiatsufle,  and 
of  two  sons  ^  the  late  Emperor  RichQ,  Ichinobe  so  Oshtwa  and  Mima.'  Every 
Onis  of  these  was  removed  from  the  scene  in  the  space  of  a  few  days.  Immediate- 
ly after  Anko 's  assassination,  Ohatsuse,  simulating  suspicion  of  his  two  elder 
])roth(>rs,  killed  the  o-ami,  who  refused  to  give  them  up.  Ohatsuse  then  turned 
his  attention  to  his  grand-uncles,  the  two  sons  of  Richu.  He  sent  a  military 
force  to  destroy  one  of  them  without  any  pretence  of  cause;  the  other  he  invited 
to  a  hunting  expedition  and  treacherously  shot.  If  Ohatsuse  did  not  contrive 
the  murder  of  Ank5,  as  he  contrived  the  deaths  of  all  others  standing  between 
himself  and  the  throne,  a  great  injustice  has  been  done  to  his  memory. 

•  •        •  » 

LOYALTY  ■  "  , 

These  shocking  incidents  are  not  without  a  relieving  feature.  _  They  furnished 
opportunities  for  the  display  of  fine  devotion.  When  Prince  Okusaka  died  for 
a  crime  of  which  he  was  wholly  innocent,  two  of  his  retainers,  Naniwa  no  Hikaga, 
father  and  son,  committed  suicide  in  vindication  of  his  memory.  When  Prince 
Sakai  no  Kuro  and  Mayuwa  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  the  O-omt  Tsubura,  the 
latter  deliberately  chose  death  rather  than  surrender  the  fu^tives.  When 
Prince  Kuro  perished^  Kie-no-Sukune  took  the  corpse  in  his  arms  and  was  burned 
w  ith  it.  When  Prince  Ichinobe  no  Oshiwa  fell  under  the  treacherous  arrow  of 
Prince  Ohatsuse,  one  of  the  former  *s  servants  embraced  the  dead  body  and  fell 
into  such  a  i)aroT\^sm  of  grief  that  Ohatsuse  ordered  him  to  he  despatched.  And 
during  this  reign  of  Yuryaku,  when  Lord  Otomo  was  killed  in  a  fatal  engagment 
witii  the  Sinra  troops,  his  henchman,  Tsumaro,  crying,  ''My  master  has  fallen; 
what  avails  that  1  alone  should  remain  unhurt?"  threw  himself  into  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy  and  perished.-  -  Lo^  aliy  to  the  death  obaracterised  the  Japanese 
■in  every  age.  •    »  •      .  / 

YtJRYAKU 

This  sovereign  was  the  Ohatsuse  of  whose  unscrupulous  ambition  so  much 
has  just  been  heard.  Some  historians  have  descrilx d  liim  as  an  austere  man, 
but  few  readers  of  his  annals  will  be  disposed  to  endorse  such  a  lenient  verdict. 
He  ordered  that  a  girl,  whose  only  fault  was  misplaced  affection,  should  have 
her  four  limbs  stretched  on  a  tree  and  be  roasted  to  death;  he  slew  one  of  his 
stewards  at  a  hunt,  because  the  man  did  not  understand  how  to  oUt  up  the  meat 
of  an  animal ;  he  removed  a  high  official  Tasa,  umi  of  Kibi — to  a  distant  post 
in  order  to  possess  himself  of  the  man's- wife  (Waka),  and  he  arbitrarily  and 
capriciously  killed  so  many  men  and  women  that  the  people  called  him  the 
"Emperor  of  great  wickedness."  One  act  of  justice  stands  to  his  credit.  The 
slanderer,  Ne  no  Omi,  who  for  the  sake  of  a  jewelled  coronet  had  caused  the 
death  of  Prinee  Okusaka,  as  related  above,  had  the  temerity  to  wear  the  coronet, 
sixteen  years  subsequently,  when  he  presided  at  a  banquet  given  in  honour  of 
envoys  from  China;  and  the  beauty  of  the  bauble  having  thus  been  noised  abroad, 
Ne  no  Omi  was  required  to  show  it  at  tbe  palace.  It  was  immediatdy  recogniaed 
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by  the  Empress,  sister  of  the  ill-starred  prince,  and  Ne  no  Omi,  having  confessed 

his  crime,  whs  ]nit  to  death,  all  the  members  of  his  iiji  being  reduced  to  the  rank 
of  serfs.  One  moiety  of  them  was  formed  into  a  hereditary  corporation  which 
was  organized  under  the  name  of  Qkimikaji>e,  in  memory  of  Prince  Okusaka. 

'     ,      ARTS,  ANip  CaAFTS 

The  reign  of  Ytiryaka  is  pttnially  saveci  from  the  reiMOoeh  of  selfish  despotieni 
by  the  eneororagement  given  to  the  arts  and  crafts.  It  has  already  been  related 
that  the  members  of  the  Hata-uji,  which  had  been  constituted  originally  with 

artisans  from  Ohinfi,  G^radiially  becarne  dispersed  throughout  the  provinces  and 
were  suffering  soiue  iiardsliips  wlien  Yfiryaku  issued  orders  for  their  reassembly 
and  reorganization.  Subsequently  the  sovereign  gave  much  encourag;ement  to 
sericulture,  and,  inspired  doubtless  by  the  legend  of  the  Sun  goddess,  hiaugurated 
A  custom  -which  thereafter  prevailed  in  Japan  through  all  ages,  the  eultiyation 
of  silkwormef  by  the- fitopress*  herself i  At  a  later  date,  learning  from  a  Korean 
handicraftsman  (<ebi^)  ^  whose '  name  has  been  handed  down  as  Kwannn 
Chiri  —  that  Korea  abounded  in  experts  of  superior  skill,  YQryaku  commissioned 
this  man  to  carry  to  the  King  of  Kudara  (Paikche)  an  autograph  letter  asking 
for  the  services  of  several  of  these  experts.  This  request  was  complied  with, 
and  the  newcomers  were  assigned  dwellings  at  the  village  of  Tsnno  ui  Yamato;^ 
but  as  the  place  proved  unhealthy,  they  were  afterwards  distributed  among 
several  localities.  •  -        «  ' 

It  is  also  recorded  that,  about  this  time,  there  came  from  China  a  man  called 
An  KikO,  a-desoendant  of  one  of  the  Wu  sovereigns:  ;  He  settled  in  Japan,  and 
his  son,  RyQ  —  afterwards  named  Shinki  —  is  reputed  to  have  be^  the  first 
exponent  of  Chinese  pictorial  art  in  Japan.  In  the  year  a.d.  470,  there  waB 
another  arrival  of  artisans,  this  time  from  Wu  (China),  including  weavers  and 
clothiers.  They  landed  in  the  province  of  Settsu,  and  to  commemorate  their 
coming  a  road  call(Hl  the  Kure-sal\a"  (Wu  acchvity)  was  constructed  from 
that  port  to  the  Shihatsu  highway.  The  descendants  of  these  immigrants  were 
organized  into  two  hereditary  corporations  (6e)  of  silk-clothiers,  the  Aauka  710 
Kintir^m'be  and  the  Ise  no  KimMiuirbe.  Two  years  later  (472),  orders  were! 
issued  for  the  cultivation  of  mulberry  trees  in  all  suitable  provinces,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  previously  reassembled  members  of  the  HatcMtji  were  once  more 
distributed  to  various  localities  with  the  object  of  "widening  their  sphere  of  in- 
struction. 

In  the  yoar  473  a  very  interesting  event  is  recorded.  The  muraji  of  the 
Hanishi  was  ordered  to  furnish  craftsmen  to  manufacture  "pure  utensils"  for 
serving  viands  daily  in  the  palace.  These  Hanishi  are  first  spoken  of  as  having 
been  employed  at  the  suggestion  of  Nomi-no-Sukune,  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor 
Suinin  (a.d.  3),  to  make  clay  substitutes  for  the  human  beings  thitherto  inhumed 
at  the  sepulchres  of  notables.  In  response  to  this  oid^  the  nmtafi  summoned 
his  own  temt-tfl  (private  hereditary  corporation)  then  located  at  seven  village* 
in  the  provinces  of  Settsu,  Yamashiro,  Ise,  Tamba,  Tajimft,  and  Inaba.  They 
were  organized  into  the  Nip  no  Haniskibe.  or  hereditary  corporation  of  potters 
of  table-utensils.  Ceramists  had  previously  come  from  Kudara  (Paikche),  and 
there  can  be  no  doul)t  that  some  progress  ^vas  made  in  the  art  from  the  fifth 
century  onwards.  But  there  does  not  appear  t^  be  sufficient  ground  for  a  con- 
dusicni  foEFmed  by  some  historians  that  the  ''pure  utensils"  mentioned  above 
'   PTIi^  wore  tK}tt«8,MddkrB,brooade-weaTers,  and  int^  - 
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were  of  glazed  potten,^   The  art  of  applying  giaie.to  ommie  manufaetttras 
was  not  discovered  until  a  much  later  period. 

RELATIONS  WITH  KOREA 

When  YQryaku  ascended  the  throne,  Japan  still  enjoyed  her  original  friend- 
ship with  Paikche  (Kudara),  whence  ladies-in-waiting  were  sent  periodically  to 
the  Yamato  Court.  She  also  retained  h^  military  post  at  Mimana  (Imaa)  and 

kept  a  governor  there,  but  her  relations  with  Shiragi  (Sinra)  wwe  somewhat 
strained,  owing  to  harsh  treatment  of  the  latter 's  special  envoys  who  had  come 
to  convey  their  sovereign's  condolences  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Inkyo 
(453).  From  the  time  of  YOryaku accession,  Shiragi  ceased  altogether  to  send 
the  usual  gifts  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  In  the  year  463,  Yuryaku,  desiring  to 
possess  himself  of  the  wife  of  a  high  official,  Tai»a,  sent  him  to  be  governor  of 
Mimana,  and  in  his  absence  debauched  the  lady.  Tasa^  learning  how  he- had 
been  dishonoured,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  and  soui^t  aid  of  the  Shiragi 
people*  Then  Y'uryaku,  with  characteristic  refinement  of  cruelly,  ordered 
Tasa's  son,  Oto,  to  lead  a  force  against  his  father.  Oto  seemingly  complied,  but, 
on  reaching  the  peninsula,  opened  communiofition  with  his  father,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  while  Tasa  should  hold  Imna,  brt  al  iiig  off  all  relations  with  Japan, 
Oto  should  adopt  a  similar  course  with  regard  to  Paikche.  This  plot  was 
frustrated  by  Oto's  wife,  Kusu,  a  woman  too  patriotic  to  connive  at  treaiion  in 
any  circumstances.  She  killed  her  husband,  and  the  Court  of  Yamato  was 
9if  ormed  of  these  events. 

Trom  that  time,  however,  Japan's  hold  upoi^  the  penitiaila  was  shi&en. 
Yiiryaku  sent  four  expeditions  thither,  but  they  accomplished  nothing  per- 
manent. The  power  of  JComa  in  the  north  increased  steadily,  and  it  had  the 
support  of  China.  Yuryaku 's  attempts  to  establish  close  relations  with  the 
latter  —  the  Sung  were  then  on  the  throne  —  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  a 
desire  to  isolate  Korea.  He  failed,  and  ultimately  Kudara  was  overrun  hy 
Koma,  as  will  be  seen  by  and  by.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  Japan 
lost  her  paramount  status  ui  Korea  because  <rf  YQryaku's  illicit  pasdon  lor  the 
wife  of  one  of  his  subjects. 

CHRONOLOGY 

The  first  absolute  agreement  between  the  dates  given  in  Japanesr  history  and 
those  given  in  Korean  occurs  in  this  reign,  namely,  thf^  yrar  a.d.  475.  The. 
severest  critics  therc^fore  consent  to  admit  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Japanese 
annals  from  the  third  quarter  of  the  fifth  century. 

TR£ASUBI£S 

4 

.   In  the  reeord  of  BichQ 's  reign,  brief  mention  has  been  made  of  the  establish-* 

ment  of  a  Government  treasury.  In  early  days,  when  religious  rites  and 
administrative  functions  were  not  differentiated,  articles  needed  for  both  pur- 
poses were  kept  in  the  same  store,  under  the  charge  of  the  Imihe-uji.  But  as 
the  Court  grew  richer,  o\^ing  to  receipt  of  domestic  taxes  and  foreign  "tribute," 
the  necessity  of  establishing  separate  treasuries,  was  felt  and  a  "domestic  store  " 
{Uchi-kura)  was  formed  during  Richu  's  reign,  the  Koreans,  Achi  and  Wani,  be- 
ing appointed  to  keep  the  accounts.  In  YOryaku 's  time  a  third  treasuiy  had  to 
be  added,  owing  to  greatly  mcieased  production  of  textile  fabrics  and  other 
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manufactures.   This  was  called  the  Okta-af  a  term  still  applied  to  the  Imperial 

treasury,  and  there  ^verc  thus  three  stores,  Okura,  Uchi-ktira,  and  Iini-kvra. 
Soga  no  Machi  \va.s  pluc  *  d  in  supreme  charge  of  all  three^  and  the  power  of  the 
Soga  family  grew  proportionately. 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS 

It  18  obflervable  ttiat  At  this  epoch  the  sovereigiis  of  Japan  had  not  yet  b^gon 
to  all eet  the  sacred  aeclusion  which,  in  later  ageSy  became  characteristio  of  them. 
It  is  true  that,  after  ascending  the  throne,  they  no  longer  led  their  troops  in  war, 
though  they  did  so  as  Imperial  princes.  But  in  other  respects  they  lived  the 
lives  of  ordinary  men  —  joining  in  tiie  chase,  taking  part  in  banquets,  and  mix- 
ing freely  with  the  people.  As  illustrating  this  last  fact  a  strange  incident  may 
be  cited.  One  day  the  Emperor  Yuryaku  visited  the  place  where  some  carpen- 
ters were  at  work  and  observed  that  one  of  them»  Mane,  in  shaping  timber  with 
an  axe,  used  a  stone  for  ruler  but  never  touched  it  with  the  axe.  "Dost  thou 
never  make  a  mistake  and  strike  the  stdkie?"  asked  the  monarch.  '^I  never 
make  a  mistake,"  replied  the  carpenter.  Then,  to  disturb  the  man 's  san0-/nmf, 
Yuryaku  caused  the  ladies-in-waiting  (uneme)  to  dance,  wearing  only  waist- 
cloths.  Mane  watched  the  spectacle  for  a  while,  and  on  resuming  his  work,  hia 
accuracy  of  aim  was  momentarily  at  fault.  The  Enii)eror  rebuked  him  for 
having  made  an  unwarranted  boast  and  handed  him  over  to  the  vwnono-he  for 
execution.  After  the  unfortunate  man  had  been  led  away,  one  of  liis  coiiiradcii 
chanted  an  impromptu  couplet  lamenting  his  fate,  whereat  the  Emperor,  relent- 
ing, bade  a  messenger  gallop  off  on  "  a  black  horse  of  Kai"  to  stay  ^e  execution. 
'  The  mandate  of  mercy  arrived  just  in  tinie,  and  when  Mane 's  bonds  were  loosed, 
he>  too,  improvised  a  verse : — 

"Black  as  the  night 

"Was  the  horso  of  Kai. 
"Had  they  wailed  to 
"Saddle  him,  my  life  were  loat 
"O,  hone  of  Kai!" 

The  whole  incident  is  full  of  instruction.  A  soverdgu  concerning  himself 
about  tri vialiUes  as  petty  as  this  pretext  on  which  he  sends  a  man  to  death ;  the 
shameful  indignity  put  upon  the  ladies4n-waiting  to  minister  to  a  momentary 
whim;  the  composition  of  poetry  by  common  carpenters,  and  the  ride  for  life 
on  a  horse  wdiich  there  is  not  time  to  saddle.  It  is  an  instructive  picture  of  the 
ways  of  Yurj^aku'?  Court. 

In  truth,  this  couplet-composing  proclivity  is  oue  uf  the  strangest  features  of 
the  Yamato  race  as  portrayed  in  the  pages  of  the  Records  and  the  Chronicles. 
From  the  time  when  the  fierce  Kamif  Susanoo,  put  his  thoughts  into  verse  as 
he  sought  for  a  place  to  celebrate  his  marriage,  great  crises  and  little  crises  in 
the  careers  of  men  and  wcmienrei^ectivelyinspure  couplets.  WefindanESmper- 
or  addressing  an  ode  to  a  dragon-fly  which  avenges  him  on  a  gad-fly;  we  find  a 
prince  reciting  impromptu  stanzas  while  he  lays  siege  to  the  place  whither  his 
brother  hris-  fled  for  refuge;  we  find  a  heartbroken  lady  singing  a  verselet  as  for 
the  last  tmie  she  ties  the  garters  of  her  lord  going  to  his  death,  and  we  find  a 
sovereign  corresponding  in  verse  with  his  consort  whose  consent  to  his  own 
dishonour  he  seeks  to  win. 

Yet  in  the  Hves  of  all  these  men  and  women  of  old,  there  are  not  many  other 
tmces  of  corresponding  refinement  or  romance.  We  are  constrained  to  con* 
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jecture  that  many  of  the  ymee  quoted  in  the  Btcmit'wm.d  ihe  CkronidBS  mm 
fitted  in  after  ages  to  the  events  they  oommemontte;  •  Another  strikiiig  feature 
in  the  fives  of  these  early  sovereigns  is  that  while  on  the  one  band  their  resi- 
d('iu  (>s  are  spoken  of  as  muro,  a  term  generally  aiqaiied'to  dwellings  {MTtiiiUy 

underground,  on  the  other,      find  more  than  one  reference  to  high  towers. 

Thus  Yilryaku  is  sho^\^l  as  "ordcrinpj  commissioners  to  orcrt  a  lofty  pavilion  in 
which  he  assuinrs  the  Imperial  di<^llity,''  and  tlie  Emperor  Nintoku  is  represent- 
ed as  "  asecndins  a  lofty  tower  and  looking  far  and  wide"  on  the  Occasion  of  his 
celebrated  aympatliy  with  the  people  'a  poverty.         .  -       .  - 
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CHAPTER  XIII 
THE  PROTOHISTORIC  SOVEREIGNS  {Coniinv^d) 

The  22nd  Sovereign,  Roinci...  a.d.  4RO-484 

*    "    23rd  "  Kcns6   "  48.V487 

"   24th  Ninkcn   "  488-498 

'•    25th  "  Murctsu   "  409-506 

"    26th  "  Keitai   "  507-531 

"27th  "  Ankan   "  534-535 

"   28th  "  Scnkwa   "  536-530 

DISPUTE  ABOUT  THE  SUCCESSION 

The  Emperor  Yuryaku  *s  evil  act  in  robbing  Tasa  of  his  wife,  Waka,  entailed 
serious  consequences.  He  selected  to  succeed  to  the  throne  his  son  Seinei,  by 
Princess  Kara,  who  belonged  to  the  Katsuragi  branch  of  the  great  Takenouchi 
family.  But  Princess  Waka  conspired  to  secure  the  dignity  for  the  younger  of 
her  own  two  sons,  Iwaki  and  Hoshikawa,  who  were  both  older  than  Seinei. 
She  urged  Hoshikawa  to  assert  his  claim  by  seizing  the  Imperial  treasury,  and 
she  herself  with  Prince  Iwaki  and  others  accompanied  him  thither.  They 
underestimated  the  power  of  the  Katsuragi  family.  Siege  was  laid  to  the  treas- 
ury and  all  its  inmates  were  burned,  with  the  exception  of  one  minor  official  to 
whom  mercy  was  extended  and  who,  in  token  of  gratitude,  presented  twenty- 
five  acres  of  rice-land  to  the  o-rnuraji,  Lord  Otomo,  commander  of  the  investing 
force. 

THE  FUGITIVE  PRINCES  '  ' 

i 

The  Emperor  Seinei  had  no  offspring,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  that  the 
succession  in  the  direct  line  would  be  interrupted.  For  this  lack  of  heirs  the 
responsibility  ultimately  rested  with  Yurj^aku.  In  his  fierce  ambition  to  sweep 
away  every  obstacle,  actual  or  potential,  that  barred  his  ascent  to  the  throne, 
he  inveigled  Prince  Oshiwa,  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  Richu,  to  accompany  him 
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on  a  hunting  expedit  ion,  and  slow  him  mercilessly  on  the  moor  of  Kaya.  Oshiwa 
had  two  sons,  Oke  and  Woke,  mere  children  at  the  tirnp  of  their  father's  murder. 
I'hey  fled,  under  the  care  of  Omi,  a  muraji,  who,  with  his  son,  Adahiko,  secreted 
theiii  ill  the  remote  province  of  Inaba.  Omi  ultimately  committed  suicide  in 
•  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  capture  and  interrogation  under  torture,  and  the  two 
I  little  princes,  still  fMscompanicd  by  Adahiko,  calling  themselves  the  urehins  6f 

-  Tamba/'  became  menials  in  the  service  of  the  dbito  of  the  Shijimi  granaries  in 

-  the  province  of  Harinuu 

Twenty-four- years  had  be^  Imssed  in  that  seclusion  when  it  chanced  that 
Odate,  governor  of  the  provinee,  visited  the  obito  on  an  oeeasion  when  the 
latter  was  liolding  a  revel  to  celebrate  the  building  of  a  new  house.  5t  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  two  princes  to  act  as  torch-bearers,  the  lowest  role  that  could  lie 
assigned  to  them,  and  the  younger  counselled  his  brother  that  the  time  had  come 
to  declare  themselves,  for  death  was  preferable  to  such  a  life.  Traditioii  says 
L  that,  being  invited  to  dance  "when  Uie  night  had  become  profound,  when  the 
revel  was  at  its  l^ight  and  when  every  one  else  had  danced  in  turn, "  the  Prince 
Woke,  accompanying  his  movem^ts  with  verses  extemporized  for  the  occasion, 
danced  so  gracefully  that  the  governor  twice  asked  him  to  continue,  and  at  length 
he  announced  the  rank  and  lineage  of  his  brother  and  himself.  The  governor, 
astonished,  "made  repeated  obeisance  to  the  youths,  built  a  palace  for  their 
temporary  accommodation,  and  going  up  to  the  capital,  disclosed  the  whole 
affair  to  the  Emperor,  who  expressed  profound  satisfaction." 

Oke,  the  elder  of  the  two,  waa  made  Prince  Imperial,  and  should  have 
ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Seinei,  a  few  months  later.  'Arguing,  how- 
ever, that  to  his  younger  brother,  Woke^  it  was  entirely  due  that  they  had 
emerged  from  a  state  of  abject  misery,  Oke  announced  his  determination  to 
cede  the  honour  to  Woke,  who,  in  turn,  declined  to  take  precedence  of  his  elder 
brother.  This  dispute  of  mutual  deference  continued  for  a  whole  year,  during  a 
part  of  wliicli  time  the  administration  was  carried  on  by  Princess  Awo,  elder 
sister  of  Woke.  At  length  the  latter  yielded  and  assumed  the  sceptre.  His 
first  care  was  to  collect  the  bones  of  his  father.  Prince  Oslnwa,  wiio  had  been 
murdered  and  buried  unceremoniously  on  the  moor  of  Kaya  in  Omi  provinee. 
It  was  long  before  the  place  of  intennent  could  be  discovered,  but  at  length  an 
old  vfomam.  served  as  guide,  and  the  bones  of  the  prince  were  found  mingled  in 
in(  xt  ricable  confusion  with  those  of  his  loyal  vassal,  Nakachiko,  who  had  shared 
his  fate. 

The  ethics  of  that  remote  age  are  illustrated  vividly  in  this  page  of  tho 
record,  A  doul)le  sepulchre  was  erected  in  memory  of  the  murdered  prince  and 
his  faitliful  fuliuwer  and  the  old  woman  who  had  pointed  out  the  placc^  of  their 
unhonoured  grave  was  given  a  , house  in  the  vicinity  of  the  palace,  a  rope  with  a 
bell  attached  l>eing  stietebfad  between  the  two  residences  to  serve  as  a  support 
for  her  infirm  feet^and  as  a  means  of  annoimcing  her  coming  when  she  visited 
tibe  palace.  JBut  the  same  benevolent  sovereign  who  directed  these  gradojus 
doings  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  demolishing  the  tomb  and  scattering 
to  the  winds  of  heaven  the  bones  of  the  Emperor  YQryaku,  under  whose  hand 
Prince  Oshiwa  had  fallen. 

THE  VENDETTA 

In  connexion  with  this,  the  introduction  of  th6  principle  of  the  vendetta  has 
to  be  noted.  Its  first  practical  application  is  generally  r^erred  to  the  act  of  the: 
boy-^prince,  MKyutr^  who  stabbed  his  father's  slayer,  the  EmperOr  AnkO  (a.d. 
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456) .  But  the  details  of  Anko's  &te  m  involved  in  some  mystery,  and  it  is  not 
until  the  time  486)  of  KeneS  that  we  find  a  definite  enunciation  of  the 
Confucian  doctiine,  afterwards  rigidly  obeyed  in  Japan,  ''A  man  should  not  live 
under  the  same  heaven  with  his  father's  enemy."  History  alleges  that,  by  his 
brother's  counsels,  the  Emperor  Kenso  was  induced  to  abandon  his  intention  of 
desecrating  Yfiryaku's  tunib,  but  the  condition  of  the  tomb  tO-day  SU^esta 
that  these  counsels  were  not  entirely  effective. 

BANQUETS 

The  annals  of  this  epoeh  refer  more  than  once  to  banquets  at  the  palace. 
Towards  the  dose  of  Seinei's  reign  we  read  of "  a  national  drinking-festival  which 
lasted  five  days,"  and  when  Kenso  ascended  the  throne  he  "went  to  the  park, 

where  he  held  revel  hy  the  winding  streams,"  the  high  officials  in  great  numbers 
l)eing  his  guests.  On  this  latter  oeeasion  the  ministers  are  said  to  have  "uttered 
reiterated  cries  of  ^nnzaV  "',  which  has  come  into  vogue  once  more  in  modern 
times  as  the  equivalent  of  "hurrah." 

THE  £MP£ROR  NINK£N 

The  twenty-fourth  sovereign,  Ninken,  was  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers, 

Oke  and  Woke,  whose  escape  from  the  murderous  ambilion  of  the  Emperor 
Yfiny^aku  and  their  ultimate  restoration  to  princely  rank  have  been  already 
described.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  after  the  death  of  his  younger  brother^ 
and  occupied  it  for  ten  years  of  a  most  uneventful  reign.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  tanners  were  invited  froiii  Korea  to  improve  the  process  followed  in  Japan, 
the  records  contain  nothing  worthy  of  attention.  One  incident,  however,  de- 
serves  to  be  noted  as  showing  the  paramount  importance  attached  ih  those 
early  days  to  all  the  formalities  of  etiquette.  The  Empress  dowager  committed 
suicide,  dreading  lest  she  should  be  put  to  death  for  a  breach  of  politeness 
committed  towards  Ninken  during  the  life  of  his  predecessor,  KensO.  At  a 
banquet  in  the  palace  she  had  twice  neglected  to  kncf^  when  presenting,  first,  a 
knife  and,  secondly,  a  cup  of  wine  to  Ninken,  thei\  Prince  Imperial .  It  has 
already  been  related  that  the  Empress  Onakatsu,  cunsurt  of  Inkyo,  was  disposed 
to  inflicL  the  death  penalty  on  a  high  official  who  had  slighted  her  unwittingly 
prior  to  her  husband's  accession.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  differences  of 
rank  received  most  rigid  recognition  in  early  Japan. 

THE  EMPEHOR  MURETSU 

This  sovereign  was  the  eldest  son  of  his  predecessor,  Ninken.  Acf^ording  to 
the  Chronicles,  his  reign  opened  with  a  reljellion  by  the  great  Heguri  family, 
whose  representative,  Matori,  attempted  to  usurp  the  Imperial  dignity  while 
his  son,  Shibi,  dchaatly  wooed  and  won  for  himself  the  object  of  the  Emperor 's 
affections.  Matori  had  been  YOryaku's  minister,  and  his  power  as  well  as  his 
family  influence  were  very  greats  but  the  military  nobles  adhered  to  the  sove- 
reign''8  cause  and  the  Heguri  were  annihilated.  In  the  Records  this  event  is 
attributed  to  the  reign  of  Seinei  in  a  much  abbreviated  form,  but  the  account 
given  in  the  Chronicles  commands  the  greater  credence.  The  Chrorncles, 
however,  represent  Muretsu  as  a  monster  of  cruelty,  the  Nero  of  Japanese 
BawMi.meaoB  literally  "  ten  thousand  yeaxe,"  and  thus  corre^nds  to  vim.] 
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history,  who  plileked  out  men's  nails  and  made  them  dig  up  yams  with  their 
mutilated  fingers;  who  pulled  out  people's  hair;  who  made  them  ascend  trees 
which  wt  rc  then  cut  down,  and  who  perpetrated  other  hideous  excesses.  Here 
again  the  Records,  as  well  as  other  ancient  authorities  are  absolutely  .silent,  and 
the  story  in  the  Chronicles  lias  attracted  keen  analyses  by  modern  histori- 
ographers. Their  almost  unanimous  coin"lu«ion  is  that  the  annals  of  King  Multa 
of  Kudara  have  been  confused  with  those  of  the  Emperor  Muretsu.  This 
Korean  sovereign,  contemporary  with  Muretsu,  couunitted  all  kinds  of  atrocities 
and  was  finally  deposed  by  his  people.  There  are  evidences  that  the  compilers 
of  the  Cknmiclea  drew  largely  on  the  pages  of  Korean  writers,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  accidental  uiterrnhdng  such  as  that  suggested  by  the  critics 
in  this  case. 

KEITAI 

The  death  of  the  Emperor  Muretsu  left  the  throne  without  any  successor 
hi  the  direct  line  of  descent,  and  for  the  first  time  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Empire,  it  became  necessary  for  the  great  officials  to  make  a  selection  among 
the  scions  of  the  remote  Imperial  families.  Their  choice  fell  primarily  on  the 
representative  of  the  fifth  generation  of  the  Emperor  ChQai's  descendants. 
But  as  their  method  of  announcing  their  decision  was  to  despatch  a  strong 
force  of  armed  troops  to  the  provincial  residence  of  the  chosen  man,  he  naturally 
misinterpreted  the  demonstration  and  sought  safety  in  flight.  Then  the  o-omi 
and  the  6-muraji  turned  to  Prince  Odo,  fifth  in  descent  from  the  Emperor  Ojin 
on  his  father's  side  and  eighth  in  descent  from  the  Emperor  Suinin  on  his 
mother's.  Arako,  head  of  the  horse-keepers,  had  secretly  informed  the  prince 
of  the  nunisters'  intentions,  and  thus  the  sudden  apparition  of  a  military -foroe 
inspired  no  alarm  in  Odo  \s  bosom.  He  did,  indeed,  show  seemly  hesitation, 
but  finally  he  accepted  the  insignia  and  ascended  the  throne,  confirming  all  the 
hi^h  dignitaries  of  State  in  their  previous. offices.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
domestic  aiTairs  liis  reign  was  uneventful,  but  the  empire 's  rr>!ations  with  Korea 
continued  to  be  much  disturbed,  as  will  be  presently  explained.   .    r  - 

ANKAN  . 

The  Emperor  Keitai  had  a  large  family,  but  only  one  son  was  by  the  Empress, 
and  as  he  was  too  young  to  ascend  the  throne  immediately  after  his  father's 
death,  he  was  preceded  by  his  two  brothers,  Ankan  and  Senkwa,  sons  of  the 
senior  concubine.  This  complication  seems  to  have  caused  some  difficulty,  for 
whereas  Keitai  died  in  531,  Ankan 's  reign  did  not  commence  imtil  534.  The 
most  noteworthy  feature  of  his  m  was  the  establishment  of  State  granaries  in 
great  numbers,  a  proof  that  the  Imperial  power  found  large  extension  throu^out 
the  provinces.  In  connexion  vnih  this,  the  d^vraji,  Kanamura,  is  quoted  as 
having  laid  down,  by  command  of  the  Eniperor,  the  following  important  doctrine, 
"Of  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil,  there  is  no  part  which  is  not  a  royal  grant  in 
fee;  under  the  wide  heavens  there  is  no  place  which  is  not  royal  territory  "  The 
annals  show,  also,  that  the  custom  of  accepting  tracts  of  land  or  other  property 
in  expiation  of  ofifences  was  obtaining  increased  vogue. 

SENKWA 

Senkwa  was  the  younger  brother  of  Ankan.  He  reigned  only  three  years 
and  the  period  of  his  sway  was  uneventful,  if  we  except  the  growth  of  complica- 
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tkms  with  Koi^a,  and  tlie  Atoriag  of  large  quaotitiei  of  gpnki  in  Tsukiidii,  bb^% 
"provision  against  extraordinary  occasions,"  and  "for  the  ooidial  entertainsient 
of  our  good  guests"  from  "the  oodntries  beyond  the  sea." 

RELATIONS  WITH  KOREA 

With  whatever  scepticism  tiie  details  of  the  Empress  Jingo's  expedition  be 
regarded,  it  appears  to  be  certain  that  at  a  very  early  date,  Japan  effected 
lodgement  on  tlie  south  coast  of  Korea  at  Mimana,  and  established  there  a 
permanent  station  {chinja-f  u)  which  was  governed  by  one  of  her  own  offidals. 
It  is  also  apparent  that,  during  several  centuries,  the  timineat-inilitary  strength 
of  Yamato  received  practical  recognition  from  the  principalities  into  which  the 
peninsula  was  divided;  that  they  sent  to  the  Court  of  Japan  annuel  luns^ts 
which  partook  of  the  nature  of  tribute,  and  that  they  treated  her  suggestions, 
for  the  most  part,  with  deferential  attention.  This  state  of  affairs  received  a 
rude  shock  in  the  <hiys  of  Yfiryaku,  when  that  sovereign,  in  order  to  possess  him- 
self of  the  wife  of  a  high  official  named  Tusa,  sent  the  latter  to  distant  Mimana 
as  governor,  and  seized  the  lady  in  his  absence.  Tasa  revolted,  and  from  that 
time  Japan's  position  in  the  peninsula  was  compromised.  The  Koreans  per- 
oeived  that  her  strength  mi^^t  be  paralyzed  by  tho  sins  of  her  sovereigns  and 
the  disaffection  of  her  soldiers.  Shiragi  (Sinra) ,  whose  frontier  was  conterminous 
with  that  of  the  Japanese  aettlonent  on  the  north,  had  always  been  restive  in  the 
proximity  of  a  foreiirn  afrgrrossor.  From  the  time  of  Yuryaku's  accession  she 
ceased  to  convey  the  usual  tokens  of  respect  to  the  Yamato  C^ourt,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Koma  as  an  ally  in  the  day  of 
retribution.  .       .  ' 

It  may  be  broadly  stated  that  Korea  was  then  divided  into  three  pHncipaJi- 
ties:  Shira^  in  the  south  and  east;  Kudara  m  the  centre  and  west,  with  its 
capital  at  the  modsni  Seoul,  and  Koma  in  the  north,  having  Pyong-yang  for 
cluef  city.  This  last  had  recently  pushed  its  frontier  into  Manchuria  as  far  as  the 
Liao  River,  and  was  already  beginning  to  project  its  shadow  over  the  southern 
regions  of  the  peninsula,  destined  ultimately  to  fall  altogether  under  its  sway. 
In  response  to  Shiragi 's  overtures,  the  King  of  Koma  sent  a  body  of  troops  to 
assist  in  protecting  that  principahty  against  any  retaliatory  essay  on  the  part 
of  the  Japanese  in  Mimana.  But  the  men  of  Shiragi,  betrayed  into  imagining 
that  these  sirfdiers  were  destined  to  be  the  van  of  an  invading  arm} ,  massacred 
them,  and  besought  Japanese  succour  against  Koma's  vengeance.  The  Japanese 
acceded,  and  Shiragi  was  saved  for  a  time,  but  at  the  cost  of  incurring,  for  herself 
and  for  Japan  alike,  the  lasting  enmity  of  Koma.  Shiragi  appears  to  have 
concluded,  however,  that  she  had  more  to  fear  from  Koma  than  from  Japan^ 
for  she  still  withheld  hertribute  to  t ho  latter,  and  invaded  tlie  territory  of  Kudara^ 
which  bad  alwa3''S  maintained  mosi  friendly  relations  with  Yamato.  The  Em- 
peror  Yfiryaku  sent  two  expeditions  to  punish  this  contumacy,  but  the  result 
being  inconclusive,  he  resolved  to  take  the  exceptional  step  of  personally  leading 
an  army  to  the  pexiinsHla.' ' 

This  design,  wldch,  had.it  matured,  might  have  radically  changed  the  history 
of  the  Far  East,  was  checked  by  an  orach  ,  and  Yuryaku  appointed  three  of  his 
poweiful  nobles'to  go  in  his  stead.  The -Shiragi  men  fought  with  desperate 
tenacity.  One  wing  of  their  army  was  brokeji,  but  the  other  held  its  ground, 
and  two  of  the  Japanese  generals  fell  in  essaying  to  dislodge  it.  Neither  side 
could  claim  a  decisive  victory,  but  both  were  too  much  exhausted  to  renew  the 
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combat.  This  was  not  the  limit  of  Japan's  misfortunes.  A  feud  bA>ke  out 
among  the  leaders  of  the  expedition,  and  one  of  them>  Oiwa,  shot  his  comrade 
as  they  were  en  route  for  the  Court  of  the  Kudara  monarch,  who  had  invited 
them  in  the  hope  of  composing  their  dissensions,  since  the  existence  of  his  own 
idngdom  depended  on  Japan  s  intervention  betwf'<^n  Konia  and  Shiragi. 

Owing  t^  this  feud  among  her  generals,  Japan  s  hold  on  Mimana  became 
more  precarious  than  ever  while  her  prestige  in  the  peninsula  decUned  percept- 
ibly. Nevertheless  her  great  military  name  still  retained  much  of  its  potency. 
Thus,  ten  years  later  (a.i>.  477)»  when  the  King  of  Eoma  invaded  Kudara  ajid 
held  the  land  at  his  mercy,  he  declined  to  follow  his  generals*  counsels  of  ex- 
termination in  deference  to  Kudara's  long  friendship  with  Yamato.  It  is  related 
that,  after  this  disaster,  the  Japanese  Emperor  gave  the  town  of  Ung-chhon 
(Japanese,  Kiimanari)  to  the  renniant  of  the  Kudara  people,  and  the  latter 's 
capital  was  then  transferred  from  its  old  site  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  —  a 
place  no  longer  tenable — -to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mimana.  Thenceforth 
Yilryaku  aided  Kudara  zealously.  He  not  only  despatched  a  force  of  five 
hundred  men  to  guard  the  palace  of  the  King,  but  also  sent  (480)  a  fotilla  of 
war-vessels  to  attack  Koma  from  the  west  coast.  The  issue  of  this  attempt  is 
not  recorded,  and  the  silence  of  the  annals  may  be  construed  as  mdicating 
failure.  Koma  maintained  at  that  epoch  relations  of  intimate  friendship  with 
the  powerful  (  hinose  dx  nasty  of  the  F;is1  ( rn  Wei,  and  Yuryaku's  essays  against 
such  a  combiuatiou  were  futile,  though  he  prosecuted  them  with  ciwsiderable 
vigour. 

After  his  death  the  efficiency  of  Japan's  operations  in  Korea  was  greatly 
impaired  by  factors  hitherto  happily  imknown  in  her  foreign  affairs — ^treason 
and  corruption.  Lord  Oiwa,  whose  shooting  of  his  fellow  general,  Karako,  has 
already  be^  noted,  retained  his  post  as  governor  of  Mimana  for  twentyJone 

years,  and  then  (487),  ambitious  of  wider  sway,  opened  relations  with  Koma  for 
the  joint  invasion  of  Kudara,  in  order  that  he  himself  m^ht  ascend  the  throne 
of  the  latter.  A  desperate  struggle  ensued.  Several  battles  were  fought,  in  all 
of  which  the  victory  is  historically  assigned  to  Oiwa,  but  if  he  really  did  achisve 
any  success,  it  was  ]>)iro)y  ephemeral,  for  he  ultimately  abandoned  the  campaign 
and  returned  to  Jupan,  giving  anulhtr  siiock  to  his  country 's  waning  reputation 
in  the  peninsula.  If  the  Yamato  Court  took  any  steps  to  punish  this  act  of 
lawless  ambition,  there  is  no  record  in  that  sense.  The  event  occurred  in  the 
last  year  of  Kenso's  reign,  and  neither  that  monarch  nor  his  successor,  Ninken, 
seems  to  have  devoted  any  special  attention  to  Korean  affairs. 

Nothing  notaljle  took  place  until  509,  when  Keitai  was  on  the  throne.  In 
that  year,  a  section  of  the  Kudara  people,  who,  in  477,  had  been  driven  from  their 
country  by  the  Koma  invaders  and  had  taken  refuge  within  the  Japanese  domin- 
ion of  Mimana,  were  restored  to  their  homes  with  Japanese  co-operation  and 
with  renewal  of  the  friendly  relations  which  had  long  existed  between  the  Courts 
of  Yamato  and  Kudara.  Three  years  later  (512),  Kudara  preferred  a  singular 
request.  She  asked  that  four  regions,  forming  an  intepal  part'<tf  the  Yamato 
domain  of  Mimana,  should  be  handed  over  to  her,  apparently  as  an  act  of  pure 
benevolence.  Japan  consoDted.  There  is  no  explanation  of  her  complaisance 
except  that  she  deemed  it  wise  policy  to  strengthen  Kudara  against  the  gro-wing  " 
might  of  Shiragi,  Yamato 's  peremii-al  foe.  The  two  ofhcials  by  whose  advice 
the  throne  made  this  sacrifice  were  the  o-muraji,  Kauaraura,  and  the  governor 
of  Mimana,  an  omi  called  Oshiyama.  They  went  down  in  the  pages  of  history 
as  corrupt  statesmen  who,  in  consideration  of  bribes  from  the  Kudara  Court, 
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surrendered  territory  widefa  Japan  had  wen  by  force  of  arms  and  hM  for  five 

centuries. 

In  the  following  3rear  (513)  the  Kudara  Court  again  utilized  the  serviees  of 

Oshiyama  to  procure  possession  of  another  district,  Imun  (Japanese,  Komoni)  , 
which  lay  on  the  nortboast  frontier  of  Mim;iiKi.  Kudara  falsely  represented 
that  this  region  had  bam  wrested  from  her  by  Habe,  one  of  the  petty  princij)ali- 
ties  in  the  peninsula,  and  the  Yamato  Court,  acting  at  the  counsels  of  the  same 
o-murajL  (^Kanamura)  whu  had  previously  espoused  Kudara  s  cause,  credited 
Kudora's  story.  This  proved  an  ill-judged  poUcy.  It  b  true  that  Japan's 
prestige  In  the  peninsula  received  signal  recognition  on  the  ooeasion  of  promulgat-  • 
ing  the  Imperial  decree  which  sanctioned  the  transfer  of  the  disputed  territory. 
AU  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  Kudara,  Shiragi,  and  Habe,  were  required  to  send  % 
envoys  to  the  Yamato  Court  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  rescript  read,  and 
thus  Japan's  pre-eminence  was  const nictively  acknowledged.  But  her  order 
provoked  keen  resentment  in  Shirap  and  Habe.  The  g(  neral  whom  she  sent 
with  five  hundred  warships  to  escort  the  Kudara  envoys  was  ignominiously 
defeated  by  the  men  of  Habe,  while  Shiragi  seized  the  opportunity  to  mvade 
Mimana  and  to  occupy  a  large  area  of  Ha  tmitory. 

For  several  srearo  the  Yamato  Court  made  no  attemiyt  to  reassert  itself,  but 
in  527  an  expedition  of  unprecedented  magnitude  was  organized.  It  consisted 
of  sixty  thousand  soldiers  under  the  conunand  of  Keno  no  Omi,  and  its  object 
was  to  chastise  Shiragi  and  to  re-establish  Mimana  in  its  original  integrity.  But 
here  an  unforeseeable  obstacle  presented  itself.  For  all  communication  with  the 
Korean  peninsula,  Tsukushi  (Kyushu)  w^as  an  indispensable  bavsis,  and  it 
happened  that,  just  at  this  time,  Kyushu  had  for  ruler  {miyaisuko)  a  nobleman 
called  Iwai,  who  is  said  to  have  long  entertained  treasonable  designs.  A  knowl- 
edge of  his  mood  was  conveyed  to  Shiragi,  and  tempting  proposals  weire  made 
to  him  from  that  place  conditionally  on  his  f rustratangthe  expedition  under  Keno 
no  Omi.  Iwai  thereupon  occupied  the  four  provinces  of  Higo,  Risen,  Bungo, 
and  Buzen,  thus  effectually  placing  his  hand  on  the  neck  of  the  communications 
with  Korea  and  preventing  the  embarkation  of  Keno  no  Omi's  army.  He 
established  a  pseudo-Court  in  Tsukushi  and  there  gave  audience  to  tribute- 
bearing  envoys  from  Koma,  Kudara  and  Shiragi. 

For  the  space  of  a  twelvemonth  this  rebel  remained  master  of  the  situation, 
but,  in  A.D.  528,  the  o-mt<raji,  Arakahi,  crushed  him  after  a  desperate  confliet 
in  the  province  of  Chikugo.^  .  Iwai  effected  his- escape  to  Busen  and  died  by  his 
own  hand  in  a  secluded  valley.  AUhough^  however,  tiiis  formidable  rebeUion 
was  thus  successfully  quelled,  the  great  expedition  did  not  mature*-  Keno,  its 
intended  leader,  did  indeed  proceed  to  Mimana  and  assume  there  the  duties  of 
governor,  but  he  proved  at  once  arrogant  and  incompf  tent,  employing  to  an 
extravagant  degree  the  ordeal  of  boiling  water,  so  that  many  innocent  people 
suffered  fatally,  and  putting  to  death  children  of  mixed  Korean  and  Japan(\se 
parentage  instead  of  encouraging  unions  which  would  have  tended  to  bring  the 
two  countries  doaer  together. 

In  all  her' relations  with  Korea  at  .this  epoch,  Japan  showed  more  loyalty 
than  sagacity.  She  was  invariably  ready  to  accede  to  proposals  from  her  old 
friend,  Kudara,  and -the  latter,  taking  astute  advantage  of  this  mood,  seeured 

In  the  Ch^ugo  Fiid&ki  a  minute  dei>criptioa  is  given  of  Iwai's  sepulchre,  built  dutma 
his  hfetime  but  presumably  never  occupied  by  his  body.  The  remarkable  feature  of  the  tomb 

was  L  niiTTibi  r  of  ntone  images,  -rvf  rril  rcproscritinf^  pravo-guardB,  and  OHe  gINMIp  being  ap> 
parently  designed  to  represent  the  judicial  trial  of  a  poacher.] 
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her  endorsement  of  territorial  traoafera  which  broiUgbt  to  the . Yatnsto  Court 

nothing  but  the  enmity  of  Kudara's  rivals.  By  these  errors  of  statesmanship 
and  by  the  misgovemment  of  officials  like  Keno,  conditions  were  created  which, 

as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  proved  ultimately  fatal  to  Japan 's  sway  in  the  peninsula. 
Meanwhile,  every  student  of  Japanese  ancient  annals  eannot  but  be  struck  by 
the  large  space  devoted  to  recording  her  relations  witli  Korea.  As  the  eminent 
historian,  Rat  Sanyo,  said  in  later  times,  her  soldiers  were  wearied  by  constant 
campaigns  oversea,  and  her  agriculturists  were  exhausted  by  frequent  requisi- 
tions for  supplies.  During  the  epoch  of  JingiS  and  OJin,  Japan  was  palpably 
.  inferior  to  her  peninsular  neighbour  in  ciiolisatlon,  m  wealth,.and  in  population. 
But  inone  respect  the  superiority  was  largely  on  her  side;  namely,  in  the  quality 
of  her  soldiers.  Therefore,  she  utilized  her  military  strength  for  campaigns 
which  cost  comparatively  little  and  produced  much.  The  peninsula,  at  that 
time,  verified  the  term  commonly  a]i])lied  to  it,  Uchi'tm-Tmyakr,  or  the  "  Granary 
of  the  Home-land."  But  as  the  material  development  of  Japan  and  her  civiliza- 
tion progressed,  she  stood  constantly  to  lose  more  and  gain  less  by  despatching 
expeditions  to  a  land  which  squandered  much  of  its  ijesourses  on-  internecine 
quarrels  and  was  deteriorating  by  comparison.  The  task  of  maintaining  Mimana 
and  succouring  Kudara  then  b^aune  an  obligaition  of  prestiise  which  gradually 
ceased  to  interest  the  nation. 

FINANCE 

In  the  period  now  under  consideration  no  system  of  land  taxation  had  yet 
come  into  existence.  The  requirements  of  the  Court  were  met  by  the  produce 
of  the  mi-agata  (Imperial  domains),  and  rice  for  public  use  was  grown  in  the 
tndyahe  districtSi  being  there  stored  and  devoted  to  the  administrative  needs  of 
the  regbn;  Occafflonally  the  contents  of  several  miffake  were  opUeeted  into  one 
district,  as,  for  example,  when  (aj>.  586)  the  Emperor  Senkwa  ordered  a  con- 
centration of  foodstuffs  in  Tsukushi.  The  tnit/ahe  were  the  property  of  the 
Crown,  as  were  also  a  number  of  hereditary  corporations  (he),  whose  members 
discharged  duties,  from  building  and  repairing  palaces —  no  light  task,  seeing 
that  the  site  of  the  palace  was  changed  with  each  change  of  occupant  —  to 
sericulture,  weaving,  tailoring,  cookinj?,  and  arts  and  handicrafts  of  all  descri}> 
tions,  each  be  exercising  its  own  function  froni  generation  to  generation,  and 
being  superintended  by  its  own  head-man  (cbUo  or  aias). 

Any  insufficiency  m  the  supplies  furnished  by  the  sovereign -s  own  people 
was  made  good  by.levying  on  the  tomo-nO'iniyatsuko.  It  will  be  seen  that  there 
was  no  annual. tax  regiixlarly  imposed  on  the  people  in  geneifal,  though  universal 
requisitions  were  oeeasionally  made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  public 
works,  festivals  or  miluary  operations.  Hence  when  it  is  said  that  the  Emperor 
Nintoku  remitted  ail  taxes  for  the  space  of  three  years  until  the  people's  burd*  us 
were  lightened,  reference  is  made  only  to  the  be  and  tomobe  beiongnig  lo  the 
Throne  its^.  Doubtless  this  special  feature  of  Yamato  finance  was  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  all  the  land  and  all  the  people,  except  those  appertain^ 
ing  to  the  Cromt,  were  in  the  possession  of  the  uji,  without  whose  co-operation 
no  gweral  fiscal  measure  could  be  adopted;  When  recourse  to  the  nation  at 
large  was  necessitated  to  meet  some  exceptional  purpose,  orders  had  to  be  given, 
first,  to  the  o-omi  and  o-muraji;  next,  by  these  to  the  Kami  of  the  several  o-tiji; 
then,  by  the  latter  to  the  Kami  of  the  various  ko-vQif  and,  finally,  by  these  last 
to  every  household. 

The  machinery  was  thorough,  but  to  set  it  in  motion  required  an  effort  which 
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constituted  an  automatic  obstacle  to  extoiiion.  The  lands  and  people  of  the 
1^  were  governed  by  the  Emperor  but  were  not  directly  controlled  by  him.  ■  On 
the  other  hand,  to  rdfuse  a  requicdtionmadeby  the  Throne  was  oomited  oontumdi- 

ous  and  liable  to  punishm^t.  Thus  when  (a.d.  534)  the  Emperor  Ankan 
desired  to  include  a  certain  area  of  arable  land  in  a  miyake  established  for  the 
purposfe  of  comin^'morating  the  name  of  the  Empress,  niid  wlion  Ajihari.  siK^cr^in 
{atae)  of  the  region,  sought  to  evade  tlie  requisition  by  misrcpresenl  iti^  the 
quality  of  the  land,  he  was  reprimanded  and  had  to  make  atonement  by  surren- 
dering a  portion  of  his  private  propejrty.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
as  the  population  increased  and  as  uncultivated  areas  grew  less  frequent,  the 
arbitrary  establishment  of  hoshvro  or  of  nosAiro  became  more  and  more  iiksbme, 
and  the  of  history  indicate  that  from  the  time  of  Keitai  (▲.d.  507^1) 
this  practice  was  gradually  abandoned. 


CRnflKAL  LAW 

Although  the  use  of  the  ideograpliic  seri})t  beeanm  well  known  from  the 
fifth  century,  everything  goes  to  show  that  no  written  law  existed  at  that  time, 
or,  indeed)  for  many  years  afterwards.  Neither  are  there  any  traces  of  Korean 
or'Chuiese  influence  in  thu  realm.  Custom  prescribed  puidshments,  and  the 
solexmuty  of  a  judicial  trial  found  no  better  representative  than  the  boiling-water 
ordeal.  If  a  man  took  oath  to  the  deities  of  his  innocence  and  waa  prq>ared  to 
thrust  his  arm  into  boiling  mud  or  water,  or  to  lay  a  red-hot  axe  on  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  be  was  held  to  have  complied  with  all  tlie  requirements.  The  familiar 
Occidental  doetrine,  "the  King  can  do  no  wrong,"  received  imperative  recogni- 
tion in  Japan,  and  seems  to  have  been  extended  to  tlie  ( 'rown  Prince  also.  There 
were  no  other  exemptions.  If  a  man  committed  a  crime,  punishment  extended 
to  every  member  of  his  family.  On  the  other  hand,  offences  might  generally 
be  expiated  by  piesentuig  lands  or  other  valuables  to  the  Throne.  As  for  the 
duty  of  executing  sentences,  it  devolved  on  the  mmonxbe^  who  may  be  described 
as  the  military  corporation.  Death  or  exile  were  common  fomis  of  punishment, 
but  degradation  was  still  more  frequent.  It  often  meant  that  a  family,  noble 
and  opulent  to-day,  saw  all  its  members  handed  over  to-niorrow  to  be  the  serfs 
or  slaves  of  some  uji  in  whose  he  they  were  enrolled  to  serve  tliencefortli,  them- 
selves and  their  children,  through  all  generations  in  bome  menial  position,  —  it 
might  be  as  sepulchre-guards,  it  might  be  as  scullions. 

Tattooing  on  the  face  was  another  form  of  penalty.  The  first  mentioii  ol 
it  occurs  in  a.d.  400  when  Biohfl  condemned  the  mura^t  Halnako,  to  be  thus 
branded,  but  whether  the  practice  cniginated  then  or  dated  from  an  earlier 
period,  the  annals  do  not  show.  It  was  variously  called  hitae-kizamu  (slicing 
the  brow),  me-mku  (splitting  the  eyes),  and  so  on,  but  these. terms  signified 
nothing  worse  than  tattooing  on  the  forehead  or  round  the  eyes.  The  Emperor 
Richu  deemed  that  such  notoriety  was  sutficient  penalty  for  high  treason,  but 
Yuryaku  inflicted  tattooing  on  a  man  whose  dog  had  killed  one  of  his  Majesty 's 
fowls. 

Death  at  the  stake  appears  to  have  been  very  uncommon.  This  terrible 
form  of  punishmoit  seems  to  have  been  revived  by  YQryaku.  He  caused  it  to 

be  inflicted  on  one.(^  the  ladies-in-waiting  and  her  parsmour,  who  had  forestalled 
him  in  the  girl 's  affections.    The  first  instance  is  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the-. 
Emprf»««;  JingS,  but  the  vietim  was  a  Korean  and  the  incident  happened  in  war. 
To  Yuryaku  was  reserved  the  infamy  of  employing  such  a  peiudty  In  the  case 
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of  a  woman.  Highly  placed  personages  were  often  rIImw  » <]  to  expiate  an  offence 
by  performing  the  religious  rite  of  harai  (purification;,  the  oflender  deiraying 
all  ezpeoBes. 

ARCHITECTURE 

As  Chinese  literature  became  familiar  and  as  the  arts  of  the  Middle  Kingdom 
and  Korea  were  imported  into  Japan,  the  hitter's  customs  naturally  underwent 
some  changes.  This  was  noticeable  in  the  case  of  architecture.  Lofty  buildings, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  began  to  take  the  place  of  the  partially  subterranean 
muro.  The  annals  make  no  special  reference  to  the  authors  of  this  innovation, 
but  it  is  mentioned  that  among  the  descendants  of  the  Chinese,  Achi,  and  the 
Korean,  Tmika,  there  were  men  who  practised  carpentry.  Apparently  the 
fashion  of  high  buildings  was  established  in  the  reign  of  Ank5  when  (A.n.  456) 
the  term  ro  or  takad(mo(\ofty  edifice)  is,  for  the  first  time,  applied  to  the  palace  of 
Anko  in  Yamato.  A  few  years  later  (468),  we  find  mention  of  two  carpenters,^ 
Tsuguno  and  Mita,  who,  especially  the  latter,  were  famous  experts  in  Korean 
architecture,  and  who  received  orders  from  Yuryaku  to  erect  high  buildings. 
It  appears  further  that  silk  curtains  (tmmugi-kaki)  came  into  use  in  this  age  for 
partitioning  rooms,  and  that  a  species  of  straw  mat  {tatsu-gomo)  served  for  carpet 
when  people  were  hunting,  travelling,  or  campaigning.  * 

SHIPS 

Occasional  references  have  been  made  already  to  the  art  of  shipbuilding  in 
Japan,  and  the  facts  elicited  may  be  summed  up  very  briefly.  They  are  that 
the  first  instance  of  naming  a  ship  is  recorded  in  the  year  a.b.  274,  when  the 
Karano  (one  himdred  feet  long)  was  built  to  order  of  the  Emperor  Ojin  by  the 
carpenters  of  Izu  promontory,  which  place  was  famed  for  skill  in  this  respect; 
that  the  general  method  of  building  was  to  hollow  out  tree-trunks,^  and  that  the 
arrival  of  naval  architects  from  Shiragi  (a.d.  300)  inaugurated  a  superior  method 
of  construction,  differing  little  from  that  employed  in  later  ages. 


VEHICLES 

A  palanquin  (koshi)  used  by  the  Emperor  Ojin  (a.d.  270-310)  was  preserved 
in  the  Kyoto  palace  until  the  year  1219,  when  a  conflagration  consumed  it. 
The  records  give  no  description  of  it,  but  they  say  that  Yuryaku  and  his  Empress 
returned  &om  a-  hunting  expedition  <m  a  cart  (kuiruma),  and  tedition  relates 
that  a  man  named  Isa,  a  descendant  in  the  ei^th  generation  of  the  Emperor 
Sujin,  built  a  covered  cart  which  was  the  very  one  used  by  Yuryaku.  It  is, 
indeed,  more  than  ])robable  that  a  vehicle  which  had  been  in  use  in  China  for  a 
long  time  must  have  become  familiar  to  the  Japanese  at  an  early  epoch. 

MEDICAL  ART 

For  relief  in  sickness  supplication  to  the  gods  and  the  performance  of  religious 
rites  were  chiefly  relied  on.  But  it  is  alleged  *  tiiat  medicines  for  internal  and 

(*  It  should  be  remembered  that  as  all  Japanese  edifices  were  made  of  timber,  the  carpenter 
and  the  architect  were  one  and  the  same.] 

P  Such  dug-out9  were  named  maruki-bum,  a  diatingiiiHhing  term  whidi  proves  that  some 
other  method  of  building  was  also  employ  ed  .1 

ffhytheNihmBumnHBhirvaku.] 
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exteroAl  use  w  ere  in  existence  and  that  recourse  to  thermal  springs  was  common- 
ly practised  from  remote  times^ 

PICTORIAL  ART 

While  Yuryaku  was  on  the  throne,  Korea  and  China  sent  pictorial  experts  to 
Japan.  The  Korean  was  named  Isuraka,  and  the  Chinese,  Shinki.  The  latter 
ifl  said  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  the  Emperor  Wen  of  the  Wd  dynasty.  Hij3 
work  attracted  much  attention  in  the  reign  of  Muretsu,  who  bestowed  on  him 
the  tyi  title  of  Ooka  no  Obito.  His  descendants  practised  their  art  with  saccess 
in  Japan,  and  from  the  time  of  tlie  Emperor  Tenchi  (668^-671)  they  were  dis- 
tinguished as  Yamato  no  eshi  (painters  of  Yamato).  - 

POETRY 

If  we  credit  the  annals,  the  composition  of  poetry  commenced  in  the  earliest 
ages  and  waa  developed  independently  of  foreign  influences.  From  the  sov- 
ereign down  to  the  lowest  subject,  everyone  composed  verses.  These  were  not 
rhymed;  the  structure  of  the  Jl^iaiiese  language  docs  not  lend  itself  to  rhyme. 

Their  difTerentiation  from  prose  consisteil  solely  in  the  numerical  regularity  of 
the  syllables  in  consecutive  lines;  the  alternation  of  phrases  of  five  and  seven 
syllables  each.  A  tar^ka  (short  song)  consisted  of  thirty-one  syllables  arranged 
thus,  5,  7,  5,  7,  and  7;  and  a  naga-uta  (long  song)  consisted  of  an  unlimited 
number  of  lines,  all  fulfilling  the  same  conditions  as  to  number  of  syllables  and 
alternation  of  phraaes.  No  parallel  to  this  kind  of  versification  has  been  found 
yet  in  the  literature  of  any  other  nation.  The  ChromdeB  and  the  Records 
abound  with  tanka  and  naga-uta,  many  of  which  have  been  ascribed  by  skeptics 
to  ah  age  not  very  remote  from  the  t Itti  p  ben  those  books  were  compiled.  But 
the  Japanese  themselves  think  differently.  They  connect  the  poems  directly 
with  the  events  that  inspired  them.  Further  reference  to  the  subject  will  be 
made  hereafter.  Here  it  will  sullice  to  note  that  the  composmg  of  such  veraelets 
was  a  feature  of  every  age  in  Japan. 

UTA-GAKI 

A  favourite  pastime  during  the  early  historic  period  was  known  as  itta-gaki 
or  ^ita-kai.  In  cities,  in  the  country,  in  fields,  and  on  hills,  youths  and  maidens 
assembled  in  springtime  or  in  autumn  andenjoyed  themselvesby  singing  and  dan- 
cing. Promises  of  marriage  were  exchanged,  the  man  senduig  some  gifts  as  a 
token,  and  the  woman,  if  her  father  or  elder  brother  approved,  despatching  her 
head-ornament  {oMsi  no  iamakatsuTa)  to  her  lover.  On  the  wedding  day  it  was 
eustomary  for  the  bride  to  present  ''table-articles''  {tsuJkm-Mro)  to  the  bride- 
KEOom  in  the  form  of  food  and  drink.  There  Were  places  specially  associated 
in  the  public  mind  with  viorgoki  —  Tsukuba  Mountain  in  Hitachi ,  Kijima-yama 
in  Hizen,  and  Utagaki-yama  in  Settsu.  Sometimes  men  of  noble  birth  took  part 
in  this  pastime,  but  it  was  usually  confinrrl  to  the  lower  middle  classes.  The 
great  festival  of  hon-odori,  which  will  be  spoken  of  by  and  by,  is  said  to  be  an 
outgrowth  of  the  ulorgaki. 

SUPERSTITIONS 

No  influences  of  aliw  character  affected  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  Japanese 
during  the  period  we  are  now  eonsidering  (fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries). 
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The  most  ehflitt'6fe]Mo  feature  of  the  fjme  vnb  a  belief  bi  the  iAipeTiiatm>fll 
power  of  reptiles  and  animals.  This  credtility  was  not  limited  to  the  uneducated 
masses.  The  Throne  itself  shared  it.  Yuryaku,  having  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  the  incarnated  form  of  the  Kami  of  Mimoro  Mountain,  was  shown  a  serpent 
seventy  feet  long.  In  the  same  year  a  group  of  snakes  harrassed  a  man  who  was 
reclaiming;  a  marsh,  so  that  he  had  to  take  arms  against  them  and  enter  into  a 
compact  of  liniilutions  and  of  shrine  building.  Other  records  of  maiefu'cnt 
d(>ities  in  scrjK'nt  shape  were  current,  anfl  monkeys  and  dragons  inspired  similar 
terror.  Of  this  superstition  there  was  born  an  evil  custom,  the  sacrifice  of 
huinan  beings  to  appease  the  hostUe  spirits. .  The  Kam  of  Chllsan  inMimasaka 
province  was  believed  to  be  a  t^t  ape,  and  the  Kami  of  KOya,  .a  big  reptile. 
The  people  of  these  two  districts  took  it  in  turn  to  offer  a  girl  at  the  shrines  of 
those  Kami,  and  in  the  province  of  Hida  another  colossal  monkey  was  similarly 
appeased.   There  were  further  cases  of  extravagant  superstition. 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

Of  the  development  of  sericulture  and  of  the  arts  of  weaving  and  ceramics 
m  this  era  enough  has  already  been  written;  but,  as  showing  the  growth  of  re* 
fineinent,  it  may  be  noted  that  among  the  articles  ordered  by  the  rEmperpr 
Yflryaku  were  a  silk  hat  and  a  sashiha,  or  round  fan  with  a  long  handle.  The 
colour  of  the  fan  was  purple,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  hung  up  as  an  ornament 
in  the  palace. 

FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT  * 

The  original  form  of  government  under  the  Yamato  Seems  to  have  been 
fe,U(lai.  The  heads  of  yji  were  practically  feudal  ciiieis.  li^vcu  orders  from  the 
Throne  had  tp  pass  through  the  uji  no  Kami  In  ordw,  to  reach  the  people.  But 
from  the  time  of  Nintoku  (313-349)  to  that  of ^  Y&yaku  (457-^79),  the  Court 
wielded  much  ppwer,  and  the  greatest  among  the  t^i  chiefs  found  no  opportunity 
to  interfere  with  the  exert  ise  of  the  sovereign's  rights.  Ciu  lually,  however, 
and  mainly  owing  to  the  intrusion  of  love  affairs  or  of  lust,  the  Imperial  liouse- 
hold  fell  into  disorder,  which  prompted  the  revolt  of  Heguri,  the  d-omi  of  the 
Kwobetsu  (Imperial  families) ;  a  revolt  subdued  by  the  loyalty  of  the  d-itiurcLji 
of  the  Shimbetmi  (Kami  families). 

From  the  days  of  the  iimperor  Muretsu  (499-506),  direct  heirs  to  succeed 
to  the  8C^[)tro  were  wanting  in  more  than  one  instance,  and  a  unique  opportunity 
thus  offered  for  traitrous  essays.  There  was  nonsi  Men's  minds  were  still 
deeply  imbued  with  the  conviction  that  by  the  Ten  jin  alone  might  the  Throne 
be  occupied.  But  with  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  (a.d.  552) ,  that  conviction 
received  a  shock.  That  the  Buddha  directed  iu\<\  controlled  man 's  destiny  was 
a  doctrine  inconsistent  with  the  traditional  faith  in  the  divine  authority  of  the 
"son  of  lieaven."  Hence  from  the  sixth  century  the  prestige  of  the  Cro%vn 
began  to  decline,  anti  the  puissance  of  the  great  uji  grew  to  exceed  that  of  the 
sovereign.  During  a  short  period  (645-670)  the  authority  of  the  Throne  was 
reasserted,  owing  to  the  adoption  of  the  Tang  systems  of  China;  but  thereafter 
the  great  Fujiwara^'  became  paramount  and  practically  administered  the 
empire. 

For  the  sake,  therefore,  of  an  intelligent  sequence  of  conception,  there  is 
evidently  much  importance  in  dpfprmining  whether,  in  remote  antiquity,  the 
prevailing  system  was  feudal,  or  prefectural,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  Unfortunate* 
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ly  the  materials  for  accurate  diflferentiatioil  are  wanting.  Much  depends  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  functions  dischargod  by  the  hmi-nO'mijfisltnke,  who  were 
hereditary  officials,  and  the  kuni-no-lsuk<isa  (or  knkushf)  wlio  wore  appointed  by 
the  Throne.  The  closest  research  fails  to  ehicidato  these'  things  with  ahsohite 
clearness.  It  is  not  known  even  at  what  (hite  the otiiee  of  koku6hi  was  estalilished. 
The  first  mention  of  these  officials  is  made  in  the  year  a.d.  374,  during  the 
reign  of  Nintoku,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  had  existed  from  an 
earlier  date.  They  were,  howerer^  few  in  number,  whereas  the  miyaisuko  were 
numerous,  and  this  eomparison  probably  furnishes  a  tolerably^  just  basis  for 
estimating  the  respective^  i  n  r  valence  of  the  prefectural  and  the  feudal  systems. 

In  short,  the  method  of  government  inaugurated  at  the  foundation  of  the 
empire  appears  to  have  been  essentially  feudal  in  practice,  though  theoretically 
no  mrh  term  was  recognized;  and  at  a  later  period  —  apparently  al»oiit  the  time 
of  Nintoku  —  when  the  power  of  the  hereditary  miyatrnko  threatened  to  grow 
inconveniently  formidable,  the  device  of  reasserting  the  Throne 's  authority  by 
appointing  t^porary  provincial  governors  was  resorted  to,  so  that  the  pre- 
fectural organization  came  into  existence  side  by  side  with  the  feudal,  and  the 
administration  preserved  this  dual  form  until  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 
There  will  be  occasion  to  refer  to  the  matter  again  at  a  later  date. 

ANNALS  OP  THE  VJl 

It  is  essential-  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  Japanese  history  that  some 
knowledge  should  be  acquired  of  the  annals  of  the  great  vji. 

From  the  time  (tf  Nintoku  (A.n.  313^^399)  until  the  introduction  of  Buddhism 
(a.d.  552),  there  were  four  vyi  whose  chiefs  participated  conspicuously  in  the 
government  of  the  country.  The  first  was  that  of  Heguri.  It  belong^  to  the 
Imperial  class  {Kwobetsu)  and  was  descended  from  the  celebrated  Takt n  uchi- 
no-Sukune.  In  the  days  of  the  r:inperor  IMuretsu  (499-506),  the  chief  of  this 
yi  attempted  to  usurp  the  tlirone  and  was  crushed.  The  second  was  the 
Otomo.  This  uji  belonged  to  the  Kami  class  (Shimbefsti)  and  had  for  ancestor 
Michi  no  Omi,  the  most  distuiguished  general  in  the  service  of  the  first  Emperor 
Jimmu.  The  chiefs  of  the  Ototno-uji  filled  the  post  of  general  from  age  to  age, 
and  its  members  guarded  the  palace  gates.  During  the  reign  of  YOryaku  the 
office  of  o^uraji  was  bestowed  upon  Moroya,  then  chief  of  this  t^',  and  the 
influ^ce  he  wielded  may  be  inferred  from  the  luiguage  of  an  Imperial  rescript 
where  it  is  said  that  "the  tajni-hp  of  the  d-inuraji  fill  the  country,"  His  son, 
Kanamura,  succeeded  him.  By  his  sword  the  rebellion  of  Heguri  no  Matori 
was  fjuelled,  and  by  his  advice^  Keitai  was  called  to  the  'I'!irone.  He  served  also 
under  Ankan,  Scnkwa,  and  Kimiiiri,  but  the  miscarriage  of  Japan's  relations 
with  Korea  was  attributed  to  him,  and  the  title  of  o-muraji  was  not  conferred 
on  any  of  his  descendants. 

The  v^i  of  Mownwbe  next  calls  for  notice.  ** ManofUhbe"  literally  signifies, 
when  expanded,  a  group  (he)  of  soldiers  (tsuwanumo).  In  later  times  a  warrior 
in  Japan  was  called  mono-no-fu  (or  bushi),  which  is  written  with  the  ideographs 
mono-be.  This  uji  also  belonged  to  the  Kami  class,  and  its  progenitor  was 
Umashimade,  who  surrendered  Yamato  to  Jimmu  on  the  ground  of  consan- 
guinity. Thenceforth  the  members  of  the  uji  formed  the  Inij)erial  guards 
{uchi-tmi-mononobe)  and  its  chiefs  commanded  them.  Among  all  the  uji  of  tlie 
Kami  class  the  Mononobe  and  the  Olomo  ranked  first,  and  after  the  latter 's 
failure  in  connexion  with  Korea,  the  Mononobe  stood  alone.  During  the  reign 
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of  Yuryaku,  the  uji's  chief  became  d-murajif  as  did  his  grandson,  Okoshi,  and 
the  latter 's  son,  Moriya,  was  destroyed  by  the  d-omi,  Soga  no  Umako,  in  the 
tumult  on  the  acces.bion  of  Sushun  (a.d.  588). 

The  fourth  of  the  great  uji  was  the  Soga,  descended  from  Takenouchi-no- 
Sukune.  After  the  ruin  of  the  Heguri,  this  uji  stood  at  the  head  of  all  the 
Imperial  class.  In  the  reign  of  Senkwa  (536-539),  Iname,  chief  of  the  Soga, 
was  appointed  d-omi^  and  his  son,  Umako,  who  held  the  same  rank,  occupies  an 
'  important  place  in  connexion  with  the  introduction  of  Buddhism.  It  will  be 
observed  that  among  these  four  uji,  Heguri  and  Soga  served  as  civil  officials  and 
Otomo  and  M ononobe  as  military. 

There  are  also  three  other  uji  which  figure  prominently  on  the  stage  of 
Japanese  history.  They  are  the  Nakotomi,  the  Imibe,  and  the  Kume.  The 
Nakatomi  discharged  the  functions  of  religious  suppUcation  and  divination, 
standing,  for  those  purposes,  between  (Naka)  the  Throne  and  the  deities.  The 
Lmibe  had  charge  of  everything  relating  to  religious  festivals;  an  office  which 
required  that  they  should  abstain  (imi  suru)  from  all  things  unclean.  The 
Kuim  were  descended  from  Amatsu  Kume  no  Mikoto,  and  their  duties  were 
to  act  as  chamberlains  and  as  guards  of  the  Court. 

Finally,  there  was  the  Oga-uji,  descended  from  Okuninushi,  which  makes  the 
eighth  of  the  great  uji.  From  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Jimmu  to  that  of  the 
Empress  Suiko  (a.d.  593-628),  the  nobles  who  served  in  ministerial  capacities 
numbered  forty  and  of  that  total  the  M ononobe  furnished  sixteen;  the  Otomo, 
six;  the  o-omi  houses  (i.e.  the  Kwdbetsu),  nine;  the  Imibe,  one;  the  Nakatomi, 
six;  and  the  Oga,  two.  Thus,  the  military  uji  of  M ononobe  and  Otovio  gave  to 
the  State  twenty-two  ministers  out  of  forty  during  a  space  of  some  twelve 
centuries.  .  •  . 
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CHAPTER,  XIV 
FROM  THE  29TH  TO  THSl  -SSTH  SOVEREIGN 

TheSOth  Sovereign,  Kimmei  a.d.  S40-671 

"  30th  "       bidatau  "  572-585 

"  8l8t  "       Y6mei   "  686-687. 

"  32ncl  «        Sushun   "  588-592 

"  33r(i  "        Suiko   "  593-628 

*'  34th  "        Jomei   "  629-641 

"  35th  "       Kfigyoku   "  642-646 

The  seven  reigns  —  five  Emperors  and  two  Empresses — commencing  with 
the  Emperor  Kimmei  and  ending  with  the  Empress  Kogyoku,  covered  a  period 
of  105  years,  from  540  to  645,  and  arc  memorable  on  three  accounts:  the  introduc- 
tion of  Buddhism;  the  usutpation  of  the  great  vji,  and  the  loss  of  Japan's 
possessions  in  Korea. 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OP  BUDDHISM 

During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ming  of  the  Hou-Han  dynasty,  in  the  year 
A.D.  65,  a  mission  was  sent  from  (^hina  to  procure  the  Biuldliist  Sutras  as  well  as 
some  teachers  of  the  Indian  faith.  More  than  three  centuries  elapsed  before, 
in  the  year  372,  the  creed  obtained  a  footing  in  Korea;  and  not  for  another 
eentury  and  a  half  did  it  find  its  way  (522)  to  Japan.  It  encountered  no  ob- 
stacles in  Korea.  The  animistic  belief  of  the  early  Koreans  has  never  been  clearly 
studied,  but  whatever  its  exact  nature  may  have  been,  it  certamly  evinced  no 
bigotry  in  the  presence  of  the  foreign  faith,  for  within  three  years  of  the  arrival 
of  the  first  image  of  Sakiya  Muni  in  Koma,  two  large  monasteries  Iiad  been 
built,  and  the  King  and  his  Court  were  all  converts. 

No  such  reception  awaited  Buddhism  in  Japan  when,  in  522,  a  Chinese  bonze, 
Shiba  Tachito,  arrived,  erected  a  temple  on  the  Sakata  plain  in  Yamato,  en- 
shrined an  image  of  Buddha  there,  and  endeavoured  to  propagate  the  faith. 
At  thai  time,  Wu,  the  firat  Emperor  of  the  Liang  dynasty  in  China,  was  employ- 
ing all  his  influence  to  popularise  the  Indian  creed.  Tradition  isays  that  Shiba 
Tachito  came  from  liangi  and  in  aU  probability  he  took  the  overland  route  vid 
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the  Korean  peninsula,  but  the  facts  are  obscuie.  No  sensible  impression  seems 
to  have  been  produced  in  Japan  by  this  essay.  Buddhism  was  made  known  to 
a  few,  butthe  Japanese  showed  no  disposition  to  worship  a  foreign  god.  Twenty- 
three  years  later  (545),  the  subject  attracted  attention  again.  Song  Wang 
Myong,  King  of  Kiidara,  menaced  by  a  enisliing  attiu  k  nn  the  part  of  Koma 
and  Shiragi  in  co-operation,  made  an  image  of  the  liudtiiia,  sixteen  feet  high, 
and  petitioned  the  Court  of  Yamato  in  tlie  sense  that  as  all  good  things  were 
promised  in  tlie  sequel  of  such  an  effort,  protection  should  be  extended  to  him 
by  Japan.  Tradition  sa^  that  although  Buddhism  had  not  yet  secured  a  foot- 
ing in  Yamato,  this  image  must  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  <  many  similar 
objects  subsequently  set  up  in  Japanese  temples. 

Nevertheless,  A.D.  552  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  date  of  Buddhism's  intro- 
duction into  Japan.  In  that  year  the  Fame  King  of  Kndara  presented  direct 
to  the  Y^amato  Court  a  eoi)iK'r  iina^e  of  Buddha  plated  with  gold;  several 
canopies  {te7igai),  and  some  volumes  of  the  sacred  books,  by  the  hands  of  Tori 
Sliielii  (Korean  pronunciation,  Nori  Sachhi)  and  others.  The  envoys  carried 
also  a  memorial  which  said:  "Xliis  doctrine  is,  among  all,  most  excellent. 
But  it  Is  difficult  to  explain  and  diffi.cult  to  understand.  Even  the  Duke  Chou 
and  Confucius  did  not  attain  to,\comprehensioii.  It  ean  produce  fortune  and 
retribution,  immeasurable,  ilHmltablc.  It  can  transform  a  man  into  a  B6dhi. 
Imagine  a  treasure  capable  of  satisfying  all  desires^  in  .proportion  as  it  is  used. 
Such  !i  troasnre  is  this  wonderful  doctrine.  Every  earnest  supplication  is 
fultiiletl  and  nothing  is  wanting.  Moreover,  from  farthest  India  to  the  three 
Han,  all  have  embraced  the  doctrine,  and  there  is  none  that  does  not  receive  it 
with  rever'ence  wherever  it  is  preached.  Therefore  thy  servant,  Myong,  in  all 
dncerity,  sends  his  retainer,  Nori  Sachhi,  to  transmit  it  to  the  Imperial  country, 
that  it  may  be  diffused  abroad  throughout  the  home  .provinoes,^  so  as  to  fulfil 
the  recorded  saying  of  the  Buddha»  'My  law  shall  spread  to  the  East.' "  *  It 
is  highly  probable  that  in  the  effort  to  win  the  Yamato  Court  to  Buddhism, 
King  Myong  was  innuenced  as  much  by  political  as  by  moral  motives.  He 
sought  to  use  the  foreign  faith  as  a  link  to  l)ind  Japan  to  his  country,  so  that  he 
might  count  on  his  oversea  neighbour 's  powerful  aid  against  the  attacks  of  Koma 
and  Shiragi. 

A  more  interesting  question,  however,  is  the  aspect  under  which  the  new 
faith  presented  itself  to  the  Japanese  when  it  first  arrived  among  them  a3  a  rival 
of  ShifUd  and  Confucianism.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  form  in  wh|c|i  it 
became  known  at  the  outset  was  the  Hinayana,  or  Exoteric,  as.  distinguished 
from  the  Makayanaf  or  Esoteric.  But  how  did  the  Japanese  converts  reconcile 
its  acceptance  with  their  allegiance  to  the  traditional  faith,  Shuito?  The  clearest 
available  an.swer  to  this  question  is  contained  in  a  book  called  Taishiden  Hnchu^ 
where,  in  reply  to  a  query  from  his  father,  Yomei,  who  professed  inability  to 
believe  f(jreiKn  d<)(  (rines  at  variance  with  those  luiuded  down  from  the  a^e 
of  the      //a,  Prince  Shotoku  is  recorded  to  have  replied; — 

Your  Majesty  has  considored  only  one  aspect  of  the  mattrr.  T  am  yonng  and  ignorrint, 
but  I  hitve  carefully  studied  tlie  teaehinga  of  Confucius  and  the  doctrine  of  t  he  Kami.  I  tiud 
that  there  is  a  plain  distiiu-t  ion.  Shinlo,  since  its  roots  spring  from  the  Kam  i,  ciuiw  into  exist- 
ence simultaneously  with  the  heaven  and  the  enrth,  ana  thus  expounds  the  origin  of  human 
beings.  Conf ucianism^  being  a  system  of  moral  principles,  is  coeval  with  the  people  and  deals 
with  the  middle  stage  di  humaiuty .  Buddhianii  the  fruit  of  pnnoiplea^  aroet  what  Iht  btunui 

I*  That  is  to  saj*,  the  Kinai,  or  five  provinces,  of  which  Vamato  is  the  centre.) 
pThe  memorial  is  hdd  by  some  critics  to  be  tif  dottbtful  aathenticity,  tHough  the  com- 
pilers of  the  Chrcnieka  may  have  inserted  it  in  good  faith.) 
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intellect  nuitured.  It  explains  tlic  laat  stage  of  man.  To  like  or  dislike  Buddhism  without 
any  reason  is  simply  an  individual  prejudice.  Heaven  commands  us  to  obey  reason.  The 
individual  oaiuu>t  oontead  agaiust  heaven.  Recogniziiig  that  impossibility,  nevertheless  to 
rely  on  the  individual  is  not  the  act  of  a  wise  man  or  an  intelligent.  Whetner  the  Emperor 
desire  to  cncoiirLi^e  tliis  crt'cd  is  a  matter  w  ithin  his  own  wilL  Sliould  he  desire  to  reject  it, 
let  him  do  so;  it  will  arise  one  generation  later.  Should  he  desire  to  adopt  it,  let  him  do  so;  it 
will  arise  on^  generation  earb'er<  A  generation  is  oa  one  moment  in  heawn 's  eym.  Heavm 
is  rtrrnal.  Th'-  T  jn])eror's  rcifin  is  limited  to  a  generation;  heaven  is  boundless  and  illimitable. 
How  can  the  Emperor  struggle  against  heavenr  How  can  heaven  be  cuucerued  about  a  losa 
of  time? 

The  eminent  modem  Japanese  hi.^toi apher,  Dr.  Arij^a,  m  disposed  to 
regard  the  above  as  the  composition  of  some  one  of  later  date  tJiuu  the  iUustrious 
Shotoku,  but  he  considers  that  it  riglitly  represents  the  relation  assigned  to  the 
three  doctrines  by  the  Japanese  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  Shinto 
teaches  about  the  origiii  of  the  country  but  does  not  deal  with  the  present  or  the 
future.  Ck>nfucianism  discussee  the  present  and  has  no  concern  with  the  past 
or  the  future.  Buddhism,  alone,  preaches  about  the  future.  That  life  ends  with 
the  present  cannot  be  believed  by  all.  Many  men  think  of  the  future,  and  it 
vrns  therefore  inevitable  that  many  should  embrace  Biuldhism." 

But  at  the  moment  wlicn  the  memorial  of  King  Myong  was  presented  to  the 
Emperor  Kinunei,  the  latter  was  unprepared  to  make  a  d(  liuitc  reply.  The 
image,  indeed,  he  found  to  be  full  of  dignity,  but  he  left  hici  ministers  to  decide 
whether  H  should  be  worshipped  or  not.   A  division  ol  opinion  resulted.  The 
Iname,  of  the  Soga  family,  advised  that,  as  Buddhism  had  won  worship 
from  all  the  nations  on  the  West,  Japan  should  not  be  singular.   But  the  d* 
muraji,  Okoshi,  of  the  Mononobe-uji,  and  Kamako,  mttraji  of  the  Nakaiami-uji, 
counselled  that  to  bow  down  to  foreign  deities  would  be  to  incur  the  anger  of  the 
national  gods.    In  a  word,  the  civil  officials  advocated  the  adojition  of  the 
Indian  creed;  the  military  and  ceelesiastical  officials  opposed  it.    That  the  head 
of  the  Monuiiobc-uji  slioukl  have  atlopted  this  attitude  was  natural:  it  is  always 
the  disposition  of  soldiers  to  be  conservative,  and  that  is  notably  true  of  the 
Japanese  soldier  {bujshi).   In  the  caseof  theiyTdbotomi,  also,  we  have  to  remember 
that  they  were,  in  a  sense,  the  guardians  of  the  ShirU5  ceremonials:  thus,  their 
aversion  to  the  acceptance  of  a  strange  faith  is  explained. 

What  is  to  be  said,  however,  of  the  apparently  radical  policy  of  the  Soga 
chief?  Why  should  lie  have  advocated  so  readily  the  introduction  of  a  foreign 
creed?  There  are  two  apparent  reasons.  One  is  that  the  Hata  and  A ya  groups 
of  Korean  and  Chinese  artisans  were  under  the  control  of  the  So^^a-wj/,  and  that 
the  latter  were  therefore  disposed  to  weleome  all  innovations  coming  from  the 
Asiatic  continent.  The  other  is  tiiat  between  the  d-muruji  of  the  Kami  class 
{Shmbetsu)  and  the  ^^mii  of  the  Impenal  class  [Ktoobetsu)  there  had  existed  for 
flome  time  n  poUtioaL  rivalry  which  began  to  be  acute  at  about  the  period  of  the 
coming  of  Buddhism,,  and  which  was  destined  to  culminate,  forty  years  later, 
in  a  great  oatastrophie.  The  Emperor  himself  steered  a  middle  course.  He 
neither  opposed  nor  approved  but  entrusted  the  image  to  the  keeping  of  the 
Soga  noble.  Probably  his  Majesty  was  not  unwilling  to  submit  the  experiment 
to  a  practical  test  vicariously,  for  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  those  days,  the 
influence  of  the  Kami  for  good  or  for  evil  was  believed  to  be  freely  exercised  in 
human  affairs. 

This  last  ^nsid0raEtioa  does  not  seem  to  have  influenced. Soga  no  Iname  «b 
all.  He  must  have  been  singularly  free  from  the  superstitions  of  his  age,  for 

he  not  only  received  the  image  with  pleasure  but  also  enshrined  it  with  all 

solemnity  in  his  Mukuhara  residence^  which  he,  converted  whoUy  into  a  temple.  , 
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Very  shortly  aiter\yards,  however,  the  country  was  visited  by  a  pestilence,  and 
the  calamity  beins  regarded  aii  expression  of  the  Kami's  resentment,  the 
6-muraji  of  the  Munonobe  and  the  mxiran  of  the  Nakatotni  urged  the  Emperor 
to  cast  out  the  emblems  of  a  foreign  iaiih.  Accordmgiy,  the  statue  of  the 
Buddha  was  thrown  into  the  Naniwa  canal  and  the  temple  was  burned  to  the 
ground.  Necessarily  these  events  sharply  accentuated  the  enmity  between 
the  Soga  and  the  Mononobe.  Twenty-five  years  passed,  however,  without  any 
attempt  to  restore  the  worship  of  the  Buddha.  Iname,  the  o-omi  of  the  Soga, 
died;  Okoshi,  the  d-muraji  of  the  Mononobe,  died,  and  they  were  succeeded  in 
these  high  offices  by  their  sons,  Umako  and  Moriya,  respectively. 

When  the  Emperor  Biclatsu  ascended  the  throne  in  a.d.  572,  the  political 
stage  was  practically  0CCUi)ie(l  by  theae  two  ministers  only;  they  had  no  competi- 
tors of  equal  rank.  In  677,  the  King  of  Kudara  made  a  second  attempt  to 
introduce  Buddhism  into  Japan.  He  sent  to  the  Yamato  Court  two  hundred 
volumes  of  sacred  books;  an  ascetic;  a  yogi  (meditative  monk);  a  nun;  a  reciter 
of  mantras  (ma^c  spells) ;  a  maker  of  images,  and  a  temple  architect.  If  any 
excitement  was  caused  by  this  event,  the  annals  say  nothing  of  the  fact.  It  is 
briefly  related  that  ultimately  a  temple  was  l)uilt  for  the  new-comers  in  Naniwa 
(modern  Osaka).  Two  years  later,  Shiragi  also  sent  a  Buddhist  eidolon,  and 
in  584  —  just  sixty-two  years  after  the  coming  of  Shiba  Tachito  from  Liang 
and  thirty-two  years  after  Soga  no  Inamc's  attempt  to  popularize  the  Indian 
faith  —  two  Japanese  high  officials  returned  from  Korea,  carrying  with  them 
a  bronse  image  of  Buddha  and  a  stone  image  of  Miroku.^  These  two  images 
were  handed  over,  at  his  request,  to  the  d-Ofm,  Umako,  who  had  inherited  his 
father's  ideas  about  Buddhism.  He  invited  Shiba  Tachito,  then  a  village 
mayor,  to  accompany  one  Hida  on  a  search  throughout  the  provinces  for  Budd- 
hist devotees.  They  found  a  man  called  Eben,  a  Korean  who  had  originally 
been  a  priest,  and  he,  having  resumed  the  stole,  consecrHffMl  the  twelve-year-old 
daughter  of  Bhiba  Tachito,  together  with  two  other  gii  ls,  as  nuns.  The  d-omi 
now  built  a  temple,  where  the  image  of  Miroku  was  enshrined,  and  a  pagoda  on 
the  top  of  whose  central  pillar  was  deposited  a  Buddhist  relic  which  had  shown 
miraculous  powers. 

Thus,  once  more  the  creed  of  Sakiya  Muni  seemed  to  have  found  a  footing  in 
Japan.  But  again  the  old  superstitions  prcvtuled.  The  plague  of  small-pox 
broke  out  once  more.  This  fell  disease  had  been  carried  from  Cochin  China  by 
the  troops  of  General  Ma  Yuan  during  the  Han  dynasty,  and  it  reached  Japan 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  importation  of  Buddhism.  The  physicians  of 
the  East  had  no  skill  in  treating  it,  and  its  ravages  were  terrible,  those  that 
escaped  with  their  lives  having  generally  to  lament  the  loss  of  their  eyes.  So 
soon  as  the  malady  made  its  second  appearance  in  the  immediate  sequel  of  the 
new  honours  paid  to  Buddhism,  men  beglin  to  cry  out  that  the  Ka/m  were  punish- 
ing the  nation's  apostacy,  and  the  d-mwrajit  Moriya,  urged  the  Emperor  (Bidat- 
*bu)  to  authorize  the  suppression  of  the  alien  religion.  Bidatsu,  who  at  heart  had 
always  been  hostile  to  the  innovation,  consented  readily,  and  the  d^uraji, 
taking  upon  himself  the  duty  of  directing  the  work  of  iconoclasm,  caused  the 
pagoda  and  the  temple  to  be  razed  and  burned,  threw  the  image  into  the  canal, 
and  flogged  the  nuns.  But  the  pestilence  was  not  stayed.  Its  ravages  grew  more 
unsparing.  The  Emperor  himself,  as  well  as  the  d-omi,  Umako,  were  attacked, 
and  now  the  popular  outcry  took  another  tone:  men  ascribed  the  plague- to  tlie 
wrath  of  Buddha.  Umako,  in  turn,  pleaded  irith  the  Emperor,  and  wad  pei^ 
\i  The  Sanskrit  Maitr^  Ite  eiepected  Messiah  of  tlie  Buddtlust  .l      . . 
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mitted  to  rebuild  the  tomple  and  reinstate  the  nuns,  on  condition  that  no  eftorts 
were  made  to  proselytize. 

Thiis  Buddhism  recovered  its  footing*  but  the  ennuty  between  the  ihrnwraji 
and  the  9-and  grew  more  unplacable  than  ever.  They  insulted  each  other,  even 
at  tiie  oheequiea  of  the  sovereign,  and  an  oceasion  alone  was  needed  to  convert 
thdr  anger  into  an  appeal  to  arms. 


DISPUTES  ABOUT  THE  ACCESSION 

When  the  Emperor  Bidatsu  died  (a.d.  58"))  no  nomination  of  a  Prince 
Imperial  had  taken  place,  and  tlie  feud  known  to  exist  between  the  d-omi  and 
the  S-muraji  increased  the  danger  of  the  atuati<m.  The  following  genealogical 
tal^  will  serve  to  elucidate  the  relation  in  which  the  Soga^  stood  to.  the 
Imperial  Family,  as  well  as  the  relation  between  the  members  of  the  latter: 


Soga  no 
Ipame 


•n'  -v-     •»  /   •  •    II   1  Prince  Shotoku' fin;ir- 

pETinLr^    (onginally  I     ^^d  to  a  daughter 

^ru^^)  I     1  ^^^P^  Suiko*  (originally 

^™e>  ^  J  consort  of   R«.n«««.  Bf. 


Emperor 
Prince  Anahc^' 


Oane-kimi  (consort  of  1  J 
Emperor  KimiBei)   /  \  Emperor  Sudivn* 

Umako-Emishi -Inika 

1  The  Emporor  Kimniei  was  the  elder  brother-in-law  of  Sog»  no  UmftkOb 
•The  Krupcror  Yornei  was  the  nephew  of  Sosta  no  Uinnko. 

•  The  EmptTor  Bidatsu  was  ii  nephew  of  rmako. 

•  The  Empcrar  Siishun  v.  as  a  nei>h«w  of  Umako. 
•The  Emnri-HH  Smko  wns  a  nicer  of  I'rnnko. 

•  Prince  SnAtoku  was  aon-in-law  of  llitiako. 
'  Prince  AiuJiobe  was  a  oephew  of  Umako. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  great  uji  of  Soga  was  closely  related  to  all  the  Imperial 
personages  who  figured  prominently  on  the  stage  at  this  period  of  Japanese  his- 
tory. ^  . 

THE  EMPGBOR  YOMEI 

The  Emperor  YOmel  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  Emperor  Kimmei  and  a 
nephew  of  the  d-omi,  Umako.  The  Chronicles  say  that  he  "  believed  in  the  law 
of  Buddha  and  rcveroncpd  Shinto,"  which  term  now  makes  its  first  appearance 
on  the  papje  of  Japanese  iiiston,'^,  the  Kami  alone  having  been  spoken  of  hitherto. 
Y5mei's  accession  was  opposed  by  his  younger  brother,  Prince  Anahohe  (vide 
above  genealc^ical  tabic;,  who  had  the  support  of  the  u-muraji,  Moriya;  but  the 
Soga  influence  was  exerted  in  YOmei^s  behalf.  Anahohe  did  not  suffer  his 
discomfiture  patiently.  He  attempted  to  procure  admission  to  the  moufning 
chamber  of  the  deceased  Emperor  for  some  unexplained  purpose,  and  being 
resisted  by  Miwa  SakO,  who  commanded  the  palace  guards,  he  laid  a  formal 
complaint  before  the  o-omi  and  the  d-muraji.  In  the  sequel  Sako  was  killed 
by  the  troops  of  the  d-muraji,  though  he  merited  rather  the  latk'r's  protection 
as  a  brave  soldier  who  had  merely  done  his  duty,  who  opposed  Buddhism,  and 
who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Empress  Dowager.  To  Umako,  predicting 
that  this  deed  of  undeserved  violence  would  prove  the  beginning  of  serious 
trouble)  Moriya  insultingly  retorted  that  small-minded  men  did  not  undfiMtaod 
Bttch  matters.  Moriya's  mind  was  of  the  rough  military  type.  He  did  not 
fathom  the  subtle  unscrupulous  mtellect  of  an  adraeaiy  like  Umako,  and  wi»b 
destined  to  learn  the  truth  by  a  bitter  process. 
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Umayado,  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  Yomei,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
figures  ill  tlie  aiuitils  of  Japan.  He  has  been  well  called  "the  Constantiue  of 
Buddhiam."  In^proof  of  his  extraordinary  sagacity,  the  Chromdea  relate  that 
izL  a  lawsuit  he  could  hear  the  evidence  of  t^  men  without  confumng  them. 
From  his  earliest  youth  he  evinced  a  remarkable  disposition  for  study.  A 
learned  man  was  invited  from  C'liiiia  to  teach  him  the  classics,  and  priests  were 
brought  from  Koma  to  expound  the  doctrine  of  Buddliism.  in  which  faith  he 
ultimately  became  a  ]^rofo\md  believer.  In  fact,  to  his  intluence,  more  than  to 
any  other  singles  factor,  may  be  ascribed  the  final  adoption  of  the  Indian  creed 
by  Japan.  He  never  actually  Uiiceuded  the  throne,  but  as  regent  under  the 
Empress  Suiko  he  wielded  Imperial  authority.  In  history  he  is  known  as  Shoto- 
ku  Tmahi  (Prince  ShOtdku). 

•     FINAL  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  THE  MONOXOBE  AND  THE  SOGA 

In  the  second  year  of  his  reic^n,  the  Emperor  Yomei  was  seized  with  the 
malady  which  had  killed  his  father.  In  his  extremity  he  desired  to  be  received 
into  the  Buddhist  faith  to  which  he  had  always  inclined,  and  he  ordert  cl  the 
leading  ofiicials  to  consider  the  matter.  A  council  was  held.  Moriya,  o- 
muraji  of  the  Mononobe,  and  Katsumi,  muraji  of  the  Nakatomif  objected  reso- 
lutely. They  asked  why  the  Kami  of  the  country  should  be  abandoned  in  a 
moment  of  crisis.  But  Umako,  d-omt  of  the  Soga»  said:  ''It  is  our  duty  to 
obey  the  Imperial  commands  and  to  give  relief  to  his  Majesty.  Who  will  dare 
to  suggest  contumely*"'  Buddhist  priests  were  then  summoned  to  the  palace. 
Tt  was  a  moment  of  extreme  tension.  Prince  Umayado  (Shotoku)  grasped  the 
hands  of  the  o-omi  and  exclaimed,  "  If  the  minister  had  not  believed  in  Buddhism, 
who  would  have  ventured  to  give  such  counsel?"  Umako's  answ(^r  is  said  to 
have  been :  **  Your  Imperial  Highness  will  work  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith, 
ly  a  humble  subj  ect,  will  maintain  it  to  the  death."  Moriya,  the  d-mwraji,  made 
no  attempt  to  hide  his  resentment,  but  recognizing  that  his  adherents  in  the 
palace  were  comparatively  lew^  he  withdrew  to  a  safe  plaoe  and  there  concen- 
trated his  forces,  endeavouring,  at  the  same  time,  to  enlist  by  magic  rites  the 
assistance  of  the  Kami  against  the  disciples  of  the  foreign  faith.  Meanwhile 
the  Emperor's  malady  endf'd  ffitally.  His  reign  had  lasted  only  one  j^ear.  At 
the  point  of  death  he  was  comforted  by  an  assurance  that  the  son  of  Slulfa 
Tacliito  would  renounce  the  world  to  revere  his  Majesty's  memory  and  would 
make  an  image  of  the  Buddha  sixteen  feet  high. 

Buddhism  had  now  gained  a  firm  footing  at  the  Yamato  Court,  but  its 
opponents  were  still  active.  Their  leader,  the  d-nvure^,  thought  that  his  best 
chance  of  success  was  to  contrive  the  accession  of  Frinoe  Anahobe,  whose  attempt 
to  take  precedence  of  his  elder  brother,  the  Emperor  Yomei,  has  been  already 
noted.  The  conspiraey  was  discovered,  and  the  Soga  forces,  acting  imder  the 
nominal  authority  of  the  deceased  Emperor's  consort,  TTmako's  niece,  moved 
against  Anahobe  and  ^vloriya,  who  had  not  been  able  to  combine  their  strength. 
The  destruction  of  Prince  Anahobe  was  easily  effected,  but  the  work  of  dealing 
with  the  d-muraji  taxed  the  resources  of  the  Soga  to  the  utmost.  Moriya  him- 
self ascended  a  tree  and  by  skill  of  archery  held  his  assaOants  long  at  bay. 
Archery  had  been  praetised  assiduously  by  the  Yamato  warrior  from  time 
immemorial,  and  arrows  possessmg  remaricable  power  of  penetration  had  been 
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devised.  IXiring  the  leign  of  Nintoku,  when  envoys  from  Soma  praeented  to 
the  Court  iron  shields  aad  iron  targets,  a  Japanese  archer,  Tatebito,  was  able 
to  piercMS  them;  and  in  the  time  of  Yuryaku,  a  rebel  named  Irateukoshot  a  shaft 

which,  passing  through  his  advcrsar>''s  shield  and  twofold  aniioiir,  entered  the 
flesh  of  his  body  to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  There  was  an  archery  hull  within  the 
enclosure  of  the  palace;  whenever  envoys  or  functionaries  from  foreign  coimtries 
visited  Yamato  they  were  invited  to  shoot  there;  fretjuent  trials  of  skill  took 
place,  and  when  oversea  sovereigns  applied  for  military  aid,  it  was  not  unusual 
to  send  some  bundles  of  arrows  in  lieu  of  soldiers. 

Thus,  the  general  of  the  Mononobe,  perched  among  the  branches  of  a  tree, 
with  an  unlimited  supply  of  shafts  and  with  highly  trained  skill  as  a  bowman, 
was  a  forniidable  adversary.  Moriya  and  his  large  following  of  born  soldiers 
dnive  back  the  Soga  forces  three  times.  Sncc'ss  seemed  to  ho  in  sight  for  the 
champion  of  the  Katni.  At  this  desperate  stage  Prince  Shotoku  —  thfn  a  lad 
of  sixteen  —  fastened  to  his  helmet  images  of  the  "t'our  Guardian  Ivmgs  of 
Heaven"*  and  vowed  to  build  a  temple  in  their  honour  if  victory  wa^  vouchsafed 
to  his  arms.  At  the  same  time,  the  H^omi,  Umako,  to<dc  oath  to  dedicate  temples 
and  propagate  Buddhism.  The  combat  had  now  assumed  a  distinctly  religious 
character.  ShGtoku  and  XJmako  advanced  again  to  the  attack;  Morfya  was 
shot  down;  his  family  and  followers  fled,  were  put  to  the  sword  or  sent  into 
slavery,  and  all  liis  property  was  confiscated. 

An  incident  of  this  campaign  illustrates  the  character  of  the  Japanese 
soldier  as  revealed  in  the  pages  of  subsequent  history:  a  character  whose  promi- 
nent traits  were  dauntless  courage  and  romantie  sympathy.  Yorozii,  a  depend- 
ent of  the  d-muraji,  was  reduced  to  the  last  straits  after  a  desperate  fight.  The 
ChfwUeks  say:  "  Then  he  took  the  sword  which  be  wore,  cut  his  bow  hoto  three 
pieces,  and  bending  his  sword,  flung  it  into  the  river.  With  a  dagger  which  he 
had  besides,  he  stabbed  himself  in  the  throat  and  died.  The  governor  of 
Kawachi  having  reported  the  circumstances  of  Yorozu 's  death  to  the  Court,  the 
latter  gave  an  order  by  a  stamp  -  that  his  body  sliould  be  cut  into  eight  pieces 
and  distril)uted  among  the  eight  provinces.'''  In  accordance  witli  this  order 
the  governor  was  about  to  dismember  t  he  corpse  when  tliunder  ])eah'd  and  a 
gre  at  rain  fell.  "Now  there  was  a  white  dog  whicli  had  been  kept  by  Yorozu. 
Looking  up  and  looking  down,  it  went  round,  howling  beside  the  body,  and  at 
last,  taking  up  the  head  in  itis  mouth,  it  placed  it  on  an  ancient  mound,  lay 
down  close  by,  and  starved  to  death.  When  this  was  reported  to  the  Court,  the 
latter,  moved  by  profoimd  pity,  issued  an  order  that  the  dog  s  conduct  should 
be  handed  down  to  after  ages,  and  that  the  kindred  of  Yorosu  should  be  allowed 
to  construct  a  tomb  and  buiy  his  remains.'' 

BUILDING  OP  TEMPLES 

After  order  had  been  restored.  Prince  ShOtoku  fulfilled  his  vow  by  building 
in  the  province. of  Settsu  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Four  -Guardian  Kings  ol 
Heaven  (Shitenn<Hi)>  by  way  of  endowment  there  wm  handed  over  to  it 
one-half  of  the  servants  of  the  d^otun^*,  together  witii  his  house  and  a  quantity  of 

p  The  "Four  Ouai^dian  Kings  "  (Shi'TefmS)  are  the  warriors  who  guaid  the  world  against 

theattar-ks  of  (iomons,] 

1"  A  stamp  in  red  or  black  on  the  palin  of  the  hand,]     -  *  ' 

p  This  custom  of  disraembering  and  (hstributiog  the  femains  was  prftctiBed  in  Korea  until 
the  time,  at  tho  rlo.'^e  of  the  ninntrcnth  or-ntury,  whetk  the  peninsula  came' under  Japanese 
protection.   It  was  never  customary  in  Japan.] 
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other  property.  The  o-omi,  Umako,  also  erected  a  temple  called  HCk&-ji  in 
Asuka  near  Nara.  It  has  been  ehoim  above  that  Soga  no  Iname  converted  one 
of  his  houses  into  a  temple  to  receive  the  Buddhist  image  sent  by  Myong  in 
652,  and  that  his  son,  Umako,  erected  a  temple  on  the  east  of  his  residence  to 
enshrine  a  stone  image  of  Miroku,  in584.  But  these  two  edifices  partook  largely 
of  the  nature  of  private  worship.  The  first  public  temples  for  the  service  of 
Buddhism  were  Shotoku's  Shitenno-ji  and  Umako 's  H0k5-ji  erected  in  587. 

AMOUNT  OF  THE  O-MURAJI'S  PROPERTY 

In  the  Annals  of  Prince  Shotoku  {Taiski-den)  it  is  recorded  that  the  parts  of 
the  o-muraji^s  estate  with  which  tlie  temple  of  the  Four  Kings  was  endowed 
were  273  members  of  his  family  and  household;  his  three  houses  and  movable 
property,  together  with  his  domain  measuring  186,8*^0  ahiro,  and  consisting  of 
two  areas  of  128,610  shiro  and  58,2o0  shiro  in  Kawachi  and  Settsu,  respectively. 
The  shiro  is  variously  reckoned  at  from  53^  to  7.12  Usidw  (1  tsubo  =^  36  square 
feet).  Tatdng  the  ^iko  as  6  tmlbo,  the  above  three  areas  total  1000  aeres  a^ 
prosdmately.  That  this  repieseated  a  part  only  of  the  d-murdji't  property  is 
held  by  historians,  who  point  to  the  fact  that  the  o-omt 's  wife,  a  younger  sister  of 
the  fi-muro/i,  incited  her  husband  to  destroy  Mohya  for  the  sake  of  getting 
possession  of  his  wealth. 

THE  EMPEROR  8DSHUN 

The  deaths  of  Prince  Analiobe  and  Moriya  left  the  Govermnent  completely 
in  the  hands  of  Soga  no  Umako.  There  was  no  o-muraji;  the  d-cmi  was  supreme. 
At  his  instance  the  crown  was  placed  upon  the  head  of  his  youngest  nephew, 
Sushun.  But  Sushun  entertained  no  ^endsfaip  for  Umako  nor  any  feeling  of 

gratitude  for  the  hitter's  action  in  contriving  his  succession  to  the  tiirone. 
Active,  daring,  and  astute,  he  judged  the  o-owi  to  be  swayed  solely  by  personal 
ambition,  and  he  placed  no  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  the  great  ofliciars  Buddhist 
propaganda.  Meanwhile,  the  fortunes  of  the  new  faith  prospered.  When  the 
dying  Emperor,  Yomei,  asl^ed  to  be  (jualified  for  Nirvana,  priests  were  summon- 
ed from  Kudara.  They  came  in  588,  the  first  year  of  Sushun 's  reign,  carrying 
relics  (sarira) ,  and  they  were  acocnnpaiiied  by  ascetiosy  temi^e^rehitectBi  metal* 
founders,  potters,  snd  a  pictorial  artist. 

'  The  Indian  creed  now  began  to  present  itself  to  the  Japanese  people,  not 
merely  as  a  vehicle  for  securing  insenability  to  sufiTering  in  this  life  and  happiness 
in  the  next,  })ut  also  as  a  great  protagonist  of  refined  progress,  gorgeous  in 
paraphernalia,  impressive  in  rites,  eminently  practical  in  teachings,  and  substitut- 
ing a  vivid  rainbow  of  positive  hope  for  the  negative  pallor  of  Shintd.  Men 
began  to  adopt  the  stole;  women  to  take  the  veil,  and  people  to  visit  the  hills  in 
search  of  tunbers  suited  for  the  frames  of  massive  temples.  Soga  no  Umako, 
tiie  ostensible  leader  of  this  great  'movement,  grew  more  and  more  arrogant  and 
arbitrary.  The  youthful  3^peror  umbosomed  himself  to  Mnce  SfaOtoku, 
avowing  his  aversion  to  the  d^ond  and  his  unoontroUable  desire  to  be  freed  from 
the  incubus  of  such  a  minister.  ShOtoku  counselled  patience,  but  Sushim's 
impetuosity  could  not  brook  delay,  nor  did  he  reflect  that  he  was  surrounded 
by  partisans  of  the  Soga. 

A  Court  lady  betrayed  his  designs  to  the  b-omi,  and  the  latter  decided  that 
the  Emperor  must  be  destroyed.  An  aasassin  was  found  in  the  person  of  Konia, 
a  naturalized  Chinese,  suzerain  of  the  Aya-ujif  and,  being  introduced  into  the 
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palace  by  the  o-omi  under  pretence  of  offf  rini!;  textile  fabrics  from  the  eastern 
provinces,  he  kiUed  the  Emperor.  So  omnipotcQt  was  the  Soga  chief  that  his 
murderous  envoy  was  not  even  questioned.  He  received  open  thanks  from  his 
employer  and  might  have  risen  to  high  office  had  he  not  debauched  a  dauglitcr  of 
theff^oim.  TlMnUmiakoeaiiaedlumtobehuDgiromat^ 
of  his  body,  ohaigiiig'  him  with  having  taken  the  Emperor  'b  life.  "  I  knew  only 
that  there  was  an  d-ond*'  retorted  the  man.  "I  did  not  know  there  was  an 
Emperor."  Many  others  shared  Koma's  comparative  ignorance  when  the 
Soga  were  in  power.  At  the  Emperor  Yomei's  death,  only  one  person  honoured 
ills  memory  by  entering  the  Buddi  i  -  t  priesthood.  When  Soga  no  Umako  died, 
a  thousand  men  received  the  tonsure.  The  unfortunate  Sushun  was  interred 
on  the  day  of  his  murder,  an  extreme  indignity,  yet  no  one  ventured  to  pruti  st; 
and  even  Prince  Shotoku,  while  predicting  that  the  assassin  would  ultimately 
fliffer  retribution,  justified  the  assassination  on  the  ground  that  previous 
miadeeds  had  deserved  it. 

ShQtoku'a  conduct  on  this  occaaon  has  inspired  much  censure  and  surprise 
when  contrasted  with  his  conspicuous  respect  for  virtue  in  all  other  cases.  But 
the  history  of  the  time  requires  intelligent  expansion.  Cursory  reading  suggests 
that  Umako 's  resolve  to  kill  Sushun  was  taken  suddenly  in  consequence  of  dis- 
covering the  latter 's  angry  mood.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Sushun  was 
doomed  from  the  moment  of  his  accession.  His  elder  brother  had  perished  at 
the  hands  of  Umako 's  troops,  and  if  he  himself  did  not  meet  the  same  fate, 
absence  of  plausible  pretesct  alone  saved  him.  To  suffer  him  to  reign,  harbbuiw 
ing»  as  he  must  have,  harboured,  bitter  resmtaient  against  his  brother's  slayer, 
would  have  been  a  weakness  inconsistent  with  Umako 's  character.  Sushun  was 
placed  on  the  throne  as  a  concession  to  appearance,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  surrounded  with  creatures  of  the  d-omi,  so  that  the  latter  had  constant 
cognizance  of  the  sovereign 's  every  word  and  aet. 

When  the  d-omi  judged  the  time  fitting,  he  proposed  to  the  Emperor  that  an 
expedition  should  be  despatched  to  recover  Mimana,  which  had  been  lost  to 
Japan  some  tune  previously.  An  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  commanded 
fay  a  maionty  of  the  omt  and  murajiy  was  sent  to  Tsukushi,  and  all  potential 
opponents  of  the  Soga  chief  having  been  thus  removed,  he  proceeded  to  carry 
out  his  design  against  the  Emperor 's  life.  The  very  indignity  done  to  Sushun 's 
remains  testifies  the  thoroughness  of  the  Soga  plot.  It  has  been  shown  that  in 
early  days  the  ereetion  of  a  tomb  for  an  Iinvx  riHl  ]>ersonage  was  a  heavy  task, 
involving  niuch  time  and  labour.  Pending  the  completion  of  the  work,  the 
ciirpsc  was  put  into  a  coffin  and  guarded  day  and  night,  for  which  purpose  a 
si'parate  palace  was  ^  erected.  When  the  sepulchi'e  had  been  fully  prepared,  the 
lenuiins  were  transferred  thhdier  with  elaborate  ceremonials,*  and  the  tomb  was 
thenceforth  under  the  care  of  guardians  {rtSIko), 

All  these  observances  were  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  the  Emperor  Sushun^ 
His  remains  did  not  receive  even  the  messure  of  respect  that  would  have  been 
paid  to  the  corpse  of  the  commonest  among  his  subjects.  Nothing  could 
indicate  more  vividly  the  omnipotence  of  the  d-nmi;  everything  had  been  pre- 
pared so  that  his  partisans  could  bury  the  body  almost  before  it  was  cold.  Had 
Prince  Shotoku  protested,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  the  futility  described 

P Called  AraM-no^iya,  or  the  "rough  palace."  The  interval  during  which  time  the 

coflSij  remained  there  was  termed  kari-mo-gari ,  or  "temporary  raoiirninR."! 

I*  Known  as  kakushi-matmri,  or  the  "rite  of  hiding,"   It  would  seem  that  the  terra  of  one 

'b  mourning  prescribed  in  the  case  of  ft  pacenb  had  Gooole 
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by  a  Chinoso  proverb  as  "spittinf:;  at  the  sky."  Besides,  Sh5toku  and  IJmako 
were  olii' s  utl  erwise.  The  Soga  minister,  in  his  struggle  with  the  military 
part> ,  iiiul  ixeuded  the  assistance  of  Shotoku,  and  had  secmtjd  it  by  community 
of  allegiance  to  Buddhism.  The  prinoe,  in  his  projected  strugiile  agunst  the 
uji  system,  needed  the  assistanoe  of  Buddhist  disciples  in  general,  and  in  his 
effort  to  reach  the  throne,  needed  the  assistance  of  Umako  in  particular.  In 
short,  he  was  building  the  edifice  of  a  great  reform,  and  to  have  pitted  himself, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  against  the  mature  strength  of  the  d-omi  would  have  been 
to  perish  on  the  threshold  of  his  purpose. 

THE  EMPRESS  SUIKQ 

By  the  contrivance  of  Umako,  the  consort  of  the  Emperor  Bidatsu  was  now 
plaeed  on.  the  throne,  Prince  Shfitoku  being  nominated  Prince  Imperial  and 
regent.  The  Soga-t^t  held  absolute  power  in  every  department  of  State  aflali& 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  SHOTOKU 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  (ioeuments  in  Japanese  annnh  is  the  Jushichi 
Kempd,  or  Sevenleen-Artide  Constitution,  compiled  by  Shdloku  Taishi  in  a.i). 
604.  It  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  first  written  law  of  Japan.  But  it  is  not 
a  body  of  laws  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  There  are  no  penal  pr<(yviidoB8, 
nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  promulgation  with  Imperial  simction.  The  seventeen 
articles  are  simply -moral  maxims,  based  on  the  teachings  oi  Buddhism  and 
Confucianism,  and  appealing  to  the  sanctions  of  conscience.  Prince  ShOtoku, 
in  his  ca]mcity  of  regent,  compiled  them  and  issued  them  to  officials  in  the  guise 
of  ''instructions." 

I.  Harmony  is  to  bo  valued,  ainl  the  avoidance  of  wanton  opposition  honotirnd.  All 
men  are  swayed  by  class  fi  rliug  and  few  arc  intelligent.  Hence  some  disobey  their  lords  and 
fathers  or  maintain  f ends  with  &ei|^bourin|(  villages.  But  when  the  high  are  JuimiolkiottB  and 
f  hp  low  friendly,  and  when  there  is  concord  in  the  discussion  of  affairs,  ri^t  views apfmtaoeoUl* 
ly  find  acceptance.    What  is  there  that  cannot  be  then  accomplished? 

II.  Kcvorcnce  sincerely  the  Three  Treasures  —  Buddha,  t  he  Law,  and  )  ho  Priesthood  — 
for  these  are  the  tinal  refuge  of  the  Pour  Generated  Beings  ^  and  the  supreme  objects  of  faith 
in  all  countries.  What  man  in  what  age  can  fafl  to  revere  th»  lawT  Few  are  utterly  bad: 
they  may  bo  taught  to  follow  it .  But  if  they  tum  not  to 'the  Three  TVbuiocb,  whereidthal 
shall  their  crookedness  be  made  straight? 

in.  When  you  receive  the  Imperial  Commands  fail  not  to  obey  scnipulously.  The  lord 
is  iroavcn :  the  vassal,  Karth.  Heaven  overspreads;  Earth  upbears.  When  this  is  so,  the  four 
seasons  follow  their  due  course,  and  the  powers  of  Nature  develop  their  efficiency.  If  the 
Earth  attempt  to  overspread,  Heaven  falls  in  ruin.  Hciioe  when  the  lord  speaks,  the  viueal 
hearkens;  when  the  superior  acts,  the  inferior  yields  compliance.  When,  thoroforo,  you  receive 
an  Imperial  Command,  fail  not  to  carry  it  out  scrupulously.  If  there  be  want  of  care  in  this 
respect,  a  catastrophe  naturaUy  ensues. 

IV.  Ministers  and  functionaries  should  make  decorous  behavior  their  guiding  principle, 
for  decorous  behavior  is  the  main  factor  in  governing  the  people.  If  superiors  do  not  behave 
with  decorum,  inferiors  are  disorderly;  if  inferiors  are  wanting  in  projjcr  bohaviour,  ofTenoos 
are  inevitable.  Thus  it  is  that  when  lord  and  vassal  behave  with  propriety,  the  distinctions 
of  rank  are  not  confused;  and  when  the  people  behave  with  proi)riety,  the  government  of  the 
State  procoods  of  itsrlf. 

V.  Kcfraining  from  gluttony  and  abandoning  covetous  desires,  deal  impartiaUy  with  the 
suits  brought  before  you.  Of  complainta  preferred  by  the  people  there  arc  a  thousand  in  one 
day:  how  many,  then,  will  fhore  be  in  a  ;sori(  s  of  years?   Should  he  that  (locitlcs  suits  at  law 


make  gain  his  ordinary  motive  and  hear  causes  with  a  view  to  receiving  bribes,  then  will  the 
suits  0?  the  rich  man  be  like  a  stone  flung  into  water,*  while  the  plaints  of  the  ] 


)  poor  will  reeemble 


f  Boinfr'^  proflucod  in  tranprnipration  by  the  fonr  proCQBSes  of  bemg  bOTO  fromegga,  from 
a  womb,  from  fermentation,  or  from  ntetamorpiiosis.j 

p  That  is  to  say,  they  will  encoimter  no  o|^poaiti<xi.)  Digitized  by  Google 
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mfter  oart  on  a  stone.  IrisodieireumfltaiMim,  the  poor  man  ^rifl  iif^ 
fainiself ,  and  the  duty  of  a  minister  will  not  be  diadoargod. 

VI.  Chastiae  that  which  is  evil  and  encouraga  that  which  is  good.  This  was  the  excellent 
rule  of  antiquity.  Oonoeal  not,  therefore,  the  good  qualities  of  others,  and  fail  not  to  correct 

that  which  is  wrong  when  you  soe  it.  Flatterers  and  deceivers  are  a  sharp  weapon  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  tState,  and  a  pointed  sword  for  the  destruction  of  the  people.  Sycophants 
are  also  fond,  when  they  meet,  of  dilating  to  their  aUperioca  on  the  errors  of  their  inferiors;  to 
their  inferiors,  they  censure  the  faults  of  their  superiors.  Men  of  this  kind  are  all  wanting  in 
fideUtv  to  their  lord,  and  in  benevolence  towards  the  people.  From  such  an  origin  great  civil 
diattirbMicea  arise. 

VII.  Let  eveiy  man  have  his  own  charge,  and  let  not  the  apheies  <A  dut/  be  oonfused. 
When  wise  men  are  entrusted  with  office,  the  sound  of  praise  arises.   If  uifprinoipled  men  hold 

office,  di.sa-sters  and  tumnltR  are  inuIti[)liod.  In  this  world,  few  are  born  with  knowledge: 
wisdom  is  the  product  of  earnest  meditation,  in  all  things,  whether  great  or  small,  hnd  the 
rij^t  man,  and  they  will  surely  be  well  managed ! on  all  oeeasions,  be  they  urgent  or  therefreraei 
meet  with  but  a  wi.se  man  and  they  will  of  themselves  be  amenable.  In  this  way  will  the  State 
be  eternal  and  the  Temples  of  the  Earth  and  of  Grain  ^  will  be  free  from  danger.  Therefore 
did  t  he  wise  aorergiglis  <n  antiquity-aeek  the  man  to  fill  the  office,  and  not  the  office  for  ibe  sake 
of  the  man. 

VIII.  Let  the  ministers  and  functionaries  attend  the  Court  early  in  the  morning,  and  _ 
retire  late.   The  business  of  the  State  docs  not  admit  of  remissness,  and  the  whole  day  ia'liaRl- 

1y  enough  for  its  aceompUshment.    If,  therefore,  the  attendance  at  Court  ialate,  ainetgpndes 
cannot  be  met:  if  officials  retire  soon,  the  work  cannot  be  completed. 

IX.  Good  faith  is  the  foundation  of  right.  In  everything  let  there  be  good  faith,  for  in 
it  there  surely  consists  the  good  and  the  bad,  success  and  failure.  If  the  lord  and  the  vassal 
observe  good  faith  one  with  another,  what  is  were  which  cannot  be  accomplished?  If  the  lord 
and  the  vas.sal  do  not  obaerve  good  faith  tointfds  one  another,  everything  inthoui  «Boq>tioQ 
ends  in  failure. 

X.  Let  us  cease  from  wrath,  and  refrain  from  angry  looks.  Nor  let  us  boreeenffUl  When 

others  differ  from  us.  For  all  men  have  hearts,  and  each  heart  has  its  own  leanings.  Their 
right  is  our  wrong,  and  our  right  is  their  wrong.  We  are  not  unquestionably  sages  nor  are  they 
unquest  ionably  fools.  Both  of  us  are  simply  ordinary  men.  How  can  anyonelay  down  a  rule 
by  whieli  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong?  For  we  are  all,  one  with  another,  wise  and  foolish 
like  a  ring  which  has  no  end.  Therefore,  although  others  give  way  to  anger,  let  us,  uu  ihu  con> 
trary ,  dread  our  own  faults,  and  though  we  alone  may  be  in  the  rigfit,  let  us  follow  the  multitude 
and  act  like  them. 

XI.  Give  clear  appreciation  to  merit  and  demerit,  and  deal  out  to  each  its  sure  reward 
or  punishment.  In  these  days,  reward  docs  not  attend  upon  merit,  nor  punishment  upon 
crime.  Ye  high  functionaries  who  have  charge  of  public  affairs,  let  it  be  your  task  to  ma^e 
dear  rewards  and  punishments. 

XII.  Jjci  not  the  provincial  authorities  or  the  kuni  no  miyalsuko  levy  exactions  on  the 
people.  In  a  country  there  are  not  two  lords ;  tb^  people  have  not  two  masters.  The  sovereign 
n  the  master  of  the  people  of  the  whole  country.  The  officials  to  whom  he  give*  charge  are 
all  his  vaoEMJa.  How  can  tJiey,  as  wdl  as  the  GUmnimeiit,  presume  to  levy  taxes  on  the 
people?  ^  • 

XIII.  Let  all  persons  entrusted  with  office  attend  equally  to  their  functions.  Owfaig  to 
jIItk  ss  or  despatch  on  missions  their  ^\•ork  may  sotnof  itncs  be  neglected.  But  whenever  tliey 
are  able  to  attend  to  ijusiness,  let  them  be  as  accommodating  as  though  thev  had  cognizance 
of  it  from  before,  and  let  them  not  hinder  public  affaira  on  the  score  of  not  having  had  to  do 
with  them, 

XIV.  Ministers  and  functionaries,  be  not  envious.  If  we  envy  others,  they,  in  tuhi,  will 
envy  us.  The  evils  of  envy  know  no  limit.  If  others  excel  us  in  intelligence,  it  gives  us  no 
pleasure;  if  they  surpass  us  in  ability,  we  are  envious.  Therefore  it  is  not  until  after  the  lapse 
of  five  hundreci  years  that  we  at  last  most  witii  a  wise  man,  and  evm  in  a  thousand  years  we 
hardly  obtain  one  sage.  ■  But  if  wiss  men  and  sagss  be  not  foond,  how  diall  the  eountiy  be 
govitfoed? 

XV.  To  tmn  away  from  that  which  is  private  and  to  set  one  *8  face  towards  that  which  is 

public  — this  is  the  path  of  a  minister.  It  a  man  is  influenced  by  private  motives,  he  will 
assuredly  feel  resentment;  if  he  is  influenced  by  resentment,  he  will  a.s.suredly  fail  to  act  har- 
moniously with  others;  if  he  fails  to  act  harmoniously  with  others,  he  will  assuredly  sacrifice 
the  public  interest  to  his  private  feelings.  When  resentment  arises,  it  interferes  with  order 
and  is  subversive  of  law.  Therefore,  in  the  first  clause  it  was  said  that  superiors  and  inferiors 
should  agree  together.   The  purport  is  the  same  as  this. 

XVI.  Let  the  employment  of  the  people  in  forced  labour  be  at  seasonable  times.  This  is 
an  ancient  and  excellent  rule.  Let  them  be  employed,  therefore,  in  the  winter  months  when 
•hey  have  leisure.  But  from  sprlnu;  to  autumn,  when  they  are  engaged  in  agriculture  or  with 
the  mulberry  trees,  the  people  should  not  be  employed.  For  if  they  do  not  attend  to  agricul- 
ture, what  will  they  have  to  cat?  If  they  do  not  attend  to  the  mulberry  trees,  what  wul  thsy 
do  f or  elothingf 
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XVII.   DeoisioiiB  on  important  matters  should  not  be  rendered  by  ompenon  alone:  th^ 

should  be  discussed  by  many.  But  small  matters  being  of  less  ron^rquoncR,  need  not  hp  rnn- 
sulted  about  by  a  number  of  i)eople.  It  is  only  in  the  diacusaion  ot  weighty  a£[airs,  when  there 
is  an  apprehension  of  miscarriage,  that  mattersahould  be  arranged  in  conoert  with  others  so  as 
to  arrive  at  the  right  oondusion.^ 

For  a  document  compiled  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  these 

sevontpon  pthical  precepts  merit  much  approbation.  With  the  exception  of  the 
doctrine  of  expediency,  enunciated  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  article,  the  code  of 
Shotoku  niif^ht  be  taken  for  guide  by  any  community  in  any  age.  But  the 
prince  as  a  moral  reformer  ^  cannot  be  credited  with  originality;  his  merit  con- 
sists in  having  studied  Confueiaiusia  and  Buddhism  intelligently.  The  poUtical  ' 
purport  of  his  code  is  more  remarkable.  In  the  whole  seventeen  articles  there  ' 
is  nothing  to  inculcate  worship  of  the  KanU  or  observance  of  Shifdd  rites. 
Again,  whereas,  according  to  the  Japanese  creed,  the  sovereign  power  is  derived 
from  the  Imperial  ancestor,  the  latter  is  nowhere  aUuded  to.  The  seventh 
article  makes  the  eternity  of  the  State  and  the  security  of  the  Imperial  house 
depend  upon  wbe  administration  by  well-.selected  officials,  but  says  nothing;  of 
hereditary  rights.  How  is  such  a  vital  omission  to  be  interpreted,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  Shotoku,  who  hud  witnessed  the  worst  abuses  incidental  to  the 
hei>editary  system  of  the  uji,  uitended  by  this  code  to  enter  a  solemn  protest 
a^siinst  that  system? 

'  Further,  the  importance  attached  to  the  people '  is  a  very  prominent  feature 
of  the  code.  Thus,  in  Article  IV,  it  is  stated  that  "  when  the  people  behave  with 
propriety  the  government  of  the  State  proceeds  of  itself;"  Article  V  speaks  of 
"complaints  preferred  by  the  people;"  Article  VI  refers  to  "the  overthrow  of 
the  State"  and  "the  destruction  of  the  people;"  Article  VII  emphasises  "the 
eteniity  of  the  Slate;"  that  "the  sov(>reign  is  the  master  of  the  people  of  the 
whole  country;"  that  "the  officials  to  whom  he  gives  charge  are  all  his  vaasals," 
and  that  these  officials,  whether  mii/aisuko  or  provincial  authorities,  must,  not 
"presume,  as  well  as  the  Government,  to  levy  taxes  on  the  people."  All  these 
expressions  amount  to  a  distinct  condemnation  of  the  system,  imder  which 
the  only  people  directly  subject  to  the  sovereign  were  those  of  the  minashirOf 
and  those  who  had  been  naturnlized  or  otherwise  specially  assigned,  all  the  rest 
being  practically  the  property  of  the  uji,  and  the  only  lands  paying  direct  taxes 
to  the  Throne  were  the  domains  of  tlie  miyake. 

Forty-two  years  later  (a.d.  G4G),  the  abolition  of  private  property  in  persons 
and  lands  was  destined  to  become  the  poUcy  of  the  State,  but  its  foundations 
seem,  to  have  been  laid  in  Shotoku 's  time.  It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that 
the  neglect  of  Shintd  suggested  by  the  above  code  was  by  any  means  a  distinct 
feature  of  the  era,  or  even  a  practice  of  the  prince  himself.  Thus,  an  Imperial 
edict,  pubUshed  in  the  year  607,  enjoined  that  there  must  be  no  remissness  in  the 
worship  of  tlie  Kami,  and  that  they  should  be  sincerely  reverenced  by  all  officials, 
In  the  sequel  of  this  edict  Prince  Shotoku  himself,  the  d-omi,  and  a  number  of 
functionaries  worshipi)ed  the  Kami  of  heaven  and  of  earth.  In  fact,  ShOtoku,  for 
all  his  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  Buddhism,  seems  to  have  shrunk  from  anything 
Uke  bigoted  exclusiveness.  He  is  quoted*  as  saying:  "The  management  of 
State  affairs  cannot  be  achieved  unless  it  is  based  on  knowledge,  and  the  souroes 
of  knowledge  are  Confucianism,  Buddhism,  and  SkitM."*  He  who  inclines  to 

The  above  is  taken  almost  verbatim  from  Aston 's  translation  of  the  Nihongi.] 
It  is  a  curious  fart  that  tradition  represents  this  prince  as  having  been  bom  at  the  door 
of  a  stable.    Hcnro  his  original  name,  Umayado  (Stable-door) .J 

('  The  word  u^vd  is  /; yweu^,  which  ultimately  came  to  be  applied  to  famipra  only.] 
[*  In  tlie  Sankyo^on,]  {*  The  order  of  this  «»Mmieration  is  significant.] 
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one  of  these  three,  must  study  the  other  two  also;  for  what  one  knows  seems 
reasonable,  but  that  of  which  one  is  ignorant  appears  unreasonable.  Therefore 
an  administrator  of  public  affairs  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  all  three 
and  should  not  affect  one  only,  for  such  partiality  signifies  maladministnition. 

DEATH  OF  SHdTOXU  TAISHl 

Prince  SriSioka  died  m  the  year  621.  The  BMxrd^  do  not  relate  anything 
of  bis  illness:  they  say  merely  that  he  foresaw  the  day  and  hour  of  bis  own  death, 
and  they  say  also  that  when  the  Buddhist  priest,  Hyecha  of  Koma,  who  had 
instnieted  the  prince  in  the  ''inner  doctrine,"  learned  of  his  decease,  he  a!80 

announced  his  determination  to  die  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month  in  the 
following  year  so  as  "to  moot  the  prince  in  the  Pure  Land  and,  tog^her  with 
him,  pass  through  the  metempsychosis  of  all  living  creatures." 

The  last  months  of  Shotoku  *s  life  were  devoted  to  coini)iling,  in  concert  with 
the  d-cmi  Umako,  "a  history  of  the  Emperors;  a  history  of  the  country,  and  the 
original  record  of  the  omi,  the  muraji,  the  tomo  no  miifaiaukOf  the  kmd  no  miyat' 
wko,  the  180  he,  and  the  free  subjects/'  This,  the  first  Japanese  historical  work, 
was  completed  in  the  year  620.  It  was  known  afterwards  as  the  Kujifwn^,  and 
twenty-five  years  later  (645)  when  — as  will  presently  be  seen  the  execution 
of  the  Pop:fi  chief  took  place,  the  book  was  partially  constimed  l)y  fire.  Yet  that 
it  had  not  suffered  beyond  the  possibility  of  reconstruction,  and  that  it  survived 
in  the  Ko-jiki  was  never  doubted  imtil  the  days  (1730-1801)  of  **the  prince  of 
Japanese  literati,"  Motoori  Normaga.  The.  question  of  authenticity  is  still  im- 
settled. 

ShStoku's  name  is  further  connected  with  calendar  making,  though  no 
particulars  of  his  woric  in  that  fine  are  on  reoord.  Japanese  historians  speak  of 
him  as  the  father  of  his  country's  civilization.  They  say  that  he  breathed  life 
into  the  nation;  that  he  raised  the  status  of  the  Empire;  that  he  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  Japanese  learning;  that  he  fixed  the  laws  of  decorum;  that  he  imparted 
a  new  character  to  foreign  relations,  and  that  he  was  an  incarnation  of  the 
Buddha,  specially  sent  to  convert  Japan.  The  Chronicles  say  that  at  iiis  death 
nobles  and  commoners  alike,  "the  old,  as  if  they  had  lost  a  dear  child,  the  young, 
as  if  they  had  lost  a  beloved  parent,  fiUed  the  ways  with  the  sound  of  their  la- 
menting/' 

THE  SPREAD  OF  BUDDHISM  AND  THE  C70NTR0L  OF  ITS  PRIESTS 

The  roots  of  Japanese  Buddhism  were  watered  with  Ihod,  at,  have  been  the 
roots  of  so  many  religions  in  so  many  countries,  i  rum  the  day  of  the  destruction 
of  the  military  party  under  the  d^uraji  Moriya,  the  fordgn  faith  flourished* 
Then  —  as  has  been  shown — wete  built  the  first  two  great  temples,  and  tiien, 
for  the  first  time,  a  Buddhist  place  of  worship  was  eniknred  ^  with  rieh  estatea 
and  an  ample  number  of  serfs  to  till  them.  Thenceforth  the  annals  abound 
^nth  references  to  the  nth  ent  of  Buddhist  priests  from  Korea,  bearing  relics  or 
images.  The  omi  and  the  muraji  vied  with  each  other  in  erecting  shrines,  and 
in  605,  we  find  the  Empress  Suiko  commanding  all  high  dignitaries  of  State  to 
make  16-foot  images  of  copper  ^  and  of  eml^roidcry. 

The  endowment  of  religious  edifices  was  not  new  m  Japaa.   A  conspicuous  instAnce  was 
in  A.O.  487,  when  rice-'fiddB  werededioatedto  the  Moon  god  and  to  the  ancestor  of  the  Son 

goddess.) 

1*  The  metal  employed  was  of  gold  and  copper;  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  former 
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Buddhist  festivals  were  instituted  in  606,  and  their  magnifimicse,  as  OOxbpared 
with  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  Shi7iid  ritt  s,  must  liave  deeply  impressed  the 
people.  In  a  few  decades  Buddhism  became  a  great  social  power,  and  since  its 
priests  and  nuns  were  outside  the  sphere  of  ordinary  administration,  tlie  question 
of  their  control  soon  presented  itself.  It  became  pressing  in  623  wlien  a  priest 
killed  his  grandfather  with  an  axe.  The  Empress  Suiko,  who  was  then  on  the 
throne^  would  have  subjected  the  whole  body  of  priests  and  nuns  to  judidal 
examinatioiii  a  terrible  ordeal  in  those  days  of  torture;  but  at  the  instance  of  a 
Korean  priest,  officials  corresponding  to  bishops  (sojo),  hi^  priests  (sozu)  and 
abbots  (hoUo)  were  appointed  from  the  ranks  of  Buddhism,  and  the  duty  of 
prescribing  law  and  order  was  entrusted  to  them.  This  involved  registration  of 
all  the  priesthood,  and  it  was  thus  found  (623)  that  the  temples  numbered  4j6; 
the  priests  816,  and  the  nuns  569. 

INTEROOUBSE  WITH  CHINA 

That  not  a  few  Chinese  migrated  to  Japan  in  remote  tunes  is  clear.  The 

Records  show  that  in  the  year  a.d.  540,  during  the  reign  of  Kimmei,  immigrants 

from  Tsin  and  Han  were  assembled  and  rej^istered,  when  their  number  was 
found  to  be  7053  households.  The  terms  "Tsin"  and  ''Han"  refer  to  Chinese 
djTiasties  of  those  names,  whose  sway  covered  the  period  between  25,5  B.C.  and 
A.D.  419.  Hence  the  expression  is  too  va^ue  to  suggest  any  definite  idea  of  the 
advent  of  thc^e  settlers;  but  the  stor>''  of  some,  who  came  through  Korea,  has 
already  been  traced.  It  was  in  a.d.  552,  during  the  reign  of  this  same  Kimmei, 
that  Buddhism  may  be  ssid  to  have  found  a  home  in  Japan.  China  was  then 
under  the  sceptre  of  the  Liang  dynasty,  whose  first  sovereign,  Wu,  had  been 
such  an  enthusiastic  Buddhist  that  he  abandoned  the  throne  for  a  monasteiy. 
Yet  China  took  no  direct  part  in  introducing  the  Indian  faith  to  Japan,  nor  does 
it  appear  that  from  the  fourth  centurj'  a.d.  domi  to  the  days  of  ShStoku  Tm'Hhi, 
Japan  thought  seriously  of  having  recourse  to  China  as  the  fountain-head  of  the 
arts,  the  crafts,  the  literature,  and  the  moral  codes  whiph  she  borrowed  during 
the  period  from  Korea. 

Something  of  this  want  of  enterprise  may  have  been  attributable  to  the  un- 
settled state  of  China's  domestic  polities j  something  to  the  well-nigh  perpetual 
troubles  between  Japan  and  Korea — troubles  which  not  only  taxed  Japan's 
resources  but  also  blocked  Uie  sole  route  1)y  which  China  was  then  accessible, 
namely,  the  route  through  Korea.  But  when  the  Sui  dynasty  (a.d.  589-619) 
came  to  the  Chinese  tlirone,  its  founder,  the  Emperor  Wen,  on  the  one  hand, 
devoted  himself  to  encouraging  literature  and  connnerce;  and  on  the  other, 
threw  Korea  and  Japan  into  a  ferment  by  invading  the  former  countrj'-  at  the 
head  of  a  huge  army.*  This  happened  when  Shotoku  Taishi  was  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  and  though  the  great  expedition  proved  abortive  for  aggressive  purposes, 
tt  brought  China  into  vivid  prominence,  and  when  news  reached  Japan  of 
extensions  of  the  Middle  Kingdom's  territories  under  Weil's  successor,  the 
Japanese  Crown  Prince  determined  to  Open  direct  intercourse  with  the  Sui  Court; 
not  only  for  literary  and  religious  purposes,  but  also  to  st  udy  the  form  of  civilisa- 
tion which  the  whole  Orient  then  revered.   This  resolve  found  practical  expres- 

to  430  of  the  latter.    It  is  related  that  when  these  imaged  were  completed,  the  temple  door 
proved  too  low  to  admit  them,  and  the  artisan  —  T«i  the  SsddUs&akor  —  whose  inRenuity 
overrnmo  ihv  diffirulty  witliout  inilling  down  Ww  docT,  reoeivea  liug^  honouT  and  reward^ 
liepuled  to  have  muBtercd  30U,000  eiroag.] 
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sion  ia  the  year  607,  when  the  omi  Imoko  was  Bent  as  envoy  to  the  Sui  Court,  a 
Chinese  of  the  Baddlers*  Corporation,  byname  Fukuri,  being  attached  to  him 
m  the  capacity  of  interpreter.  China  reccivfMl  these  men  hospitably  and  sent 
an  envoy  of  her  own,  with  ft  suite  o£  twelve  pereona,  to  the  Yamato  sovereign  in 

the  following  year. 

Tlie  annals  contain  an  instructive  description  of  the  ceremony  connected 
with  the  reception  of  this  envoy  in  Japan.  '  He  was  met  hi  Tsukushi  (Kyushu) 
by  oomnuflBkmerB  of  welcome,  and  was  conducted  thrice  by  sea  to  Naniwa 
(now  Osaka),  where,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  thirty  "gaily-decked"  boats 
awaited  him,  and  he  and  his  suite  were  conducted  to  a  residence  newly  built  for 
the  ocrasion.  Six  weeks  later  they  entered  the  capital,  after  a  message  of  wel- 
come had  been  delivered  to  them  by  a  7nuraji.  Seventy-five  fully  caparisoned 
horses  were  placed  at  their  disposal,  and  after  a  further  rest  of  nine  days,  the 
envoy's  official  audience  took  place.  He  did  not  see  the  Empress'  face.  Her 
Maj  esty  was  secluded  in  the  hall  of  audience  to  which  only  the  principal  ministers 
were  admitted.  Hence  the  ceremony  nay  be  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
court-yard. .  There  the  isif ts  brought  by  the  envoy  were  ranged,  and  the  envoy 
himself,  introduced  by  two  high  officials,  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  court, 
made  obeisance  twice,  and,  kneeling,  declared  the  purport  of  iiia  mission.  The 
despatch  carried  by  him  ran  as  follows: — • 

The  Emperor  jsrects  the  sovereign  of  Wa>  Your  envoy  and  his  suite  have  arrived  and 
have  given  us  full  information.   We,  by  the  grace  of  heaven,  rule  over  the  universe.  It  is  Our 

desire  to  diffuse  abroad  our  civilizing  influencf  so  us  to  covi-r  all  living  things,  and  Our  senti- 
ment of  loving  nurture  knows  no  distinction  of  distance.  Now  We  learn  that  Your  Majc^t^y, 
dwelling  separately  beyond  the  sea,  bestows  the  blessing  of  peace  on  Your  subjects;  that  there 
is  tranquillity  within  Your  borders,  and  that  the  customs  and  manners  arc  niilfl.  With  the 
most  profound  loyalty  Vuu  have  sent  Us  trihuto  from  afar,  and  We  are  delighted  at  this 
admirable  token  of  Your  sincerity.  Our  health  is  as  usual,  notwithstanding  the  increasing 
heat  of  the  weather.  Therefore  We  have  sent  Pei  Shieh-elnnp,  OfTu  iHl  Entertainer  of  the 
Department  charged  with  the  Ceremonial  for  the  licccption  of  Foreign  Ambassadors,  and  hia 
suite,  to  notify  to  you  the  preoeding.  We  also  trMunnit  to  you  the  products  of  which  a  list 
is  given  separatelj'.' 

When  the  reading  of  the  doeument  was  coiiehided,  a  high  noble  stepped 
forT\'ard,  took  it  from  the  envoy 's  hands  and  advaneed  with  it  towards  the 
audienee-hall,  from  which  another  noble  came  out  to  meet  him,  received  the 
letter,  deposited  it  on  a  table  before  the  chief  entrance,  and  then  reported  the 
faetB  to  liie  Empress.  .Tbis  ended  tbe  ceremony.  The  haughty  coadeaoeasioa 
of  t^e  Chinese  despateh  does  not  appear  to  bate  offended  the  Japanese,  nor  did 
they  cavil  at  the  omission  of  aane  uapoctant  ideograph  from  the  tit}e  applied ' 
to  their  Empress.  China's  greatness  seems  to  have  been  fully  recognized. 
When,  a  month  later,  the  envoy  took  his  depart  ure,  the  same  Imoko  "was  deputed 
to  accompany  him,  bearing  a  desp;itfh  '  in  whieh,  to  China 'ssunple  "greeting, " 
Japan  returned  a  "respeutful  address;"  to  China's  expression  of  ineffable 
superiority  Japan  replied  thAt  the  coming  of  the  embassy  had  "dissolved  her 
long-harboured  cares; ".and  to. China's  grandiloquent  prolixity  Japan  made 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Japan  was  generally  kn  rvn  in  China  and  Korea  by  the 
term  "tFa,"  wiiich,  he.in^  written  with  an  ideograph  signifying  "dwarf"  or  "subservient," 
was  disliked  by  the  Japanese.  The  envoy  sent  from  Yamato  in  607  was  instructed  to  ask  for 
the  substitution  of  Nippon  (Place  of  Sunrise),  but  the  Sui  sovereign  declineil  to  make  the  change 
and  Japan  did  not  receive  thedcaiguaiiun  "Nippon"  in  China  until  the  period  Wu  I'eh  (aj>. 
618^^)  of  the  Tang  dynasty.  It  is  not  certain  at  what  time  exactly  the  Japanese  them* 
selves  adopted  this  nomenclature,  but  it  certain^  was  before  the  sevtnth  century »] 

Translated  by  Aston  in  the  Nihongi.] 
['  In  this  despatch  Japan  called  herself  "the  place  where  the  sun  ciNnefl forth,"  and  desig- 
nated China  lus  "the  place  where  the  sun  seta."  The  itleii,  doubtless,  was  merelv  to  distinguish 
between  east  and  west,  but  the  Sui  sovereign  resented  the  diction  of  this  "barbaria^i  letter."! 
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answer  with  half  a  dozen  brief  lines.  Imoko  was  now  accompanied  by  eight 
students  —  four  of  literature  and  four  of  religion.  Thus  was  established,  and 
for  lonp;  aftcrvrards  maintained,  a  Vvridgc  over  which  the  literature,  arts,  etfaaoB, 
and  philosophies  of  China  were  copiously  imported  into  Japan. 

RANKS 

It  will  be  recognized  by  considering  the  i^t  system  that  while  many  titles 
ensted  in  Japan,  thm  was  practically  no  promotion.  A  man  miglit  be  raised 

to  uji  rank.  Several  instances  of  that  kind  have  been  noted,  especially  in  tbe 
case  of  foreign  artists  or  artisans  migrating  to  the  island  from  Korea  or  China. 
But  nothing  higher  was  witliin  reach,  and  for  the  hereditary  Kami  of  an  uji  no 
reward  offered  except  a  gift  oi  land,  whatever  services  he  might  render  to  the 
State.  Such  a  system  coukl  not  but  tend  to  perfunctoriness  in  the  discharge  of 
duty.  Perception  of  this  defect  induced  the  regent,  Shotoku,  to  import  from 
China  (a.d.  603)  the  method  of  official  promotion  in  vogue  under  theSui  dynasty 
and  to  employ  caps  aa  insignia  of  rank.^  Twelve  of  such  gAules  yrm  instituted, 
and  the  terminology  applied  to  them  was  based  on  the  names  of  six  moral  quali- 
ties  —  virtue,  benevolence,  propriety,  faith,  justice,  and  knowledge  —  each 
comprising  two  degrees,  "greater"  and  "lesser."  The  caps  were  made  of 
sarcenet,  a  distinctive  colour  for  each  grade,  the  cap  being  gathered  upon  the 
crown  in  tiie  shape  of  a  b^s  ^vith  a  border  attachecL  The  three  highest  ranks 
of  all  were  not  included  in  this  category. 

THE  £MP£EOR  JOMEI  AND  THE  EMPBESS  KOGYOKU 

In  the  year  626,  the  omnipotent  Soga  chief,  the  d-omi  Umako,  died.  His 
brief  eulogy  in  the  Chronicles  is  that  he  had  "a  talent  for  mihtary  tactics,"  was 
"gifted  with  rIoqi!ei!f'e/'  find  deeply  reverenced  ''the  Three  Precious  Things" 
(Buddha,  i>harnia,  and  Sanigha).  Jn  the  court-yard  of  his  residence  a  pond 
was  dug  with  a  miniature  island  in  the  centre,  and  so  much  attention  did  this 
innovation  attract  that  the  great  minister  was  popularly  called  Shiiim  (island) 
no  9'0m%.  His  office  of  d-omi  was  conferred  on  his  son,  Emishi,  who  behaved 
with  even  greater  arrogance  and  arbitrariness  than  his  father  had  shown.  The 
Empress  Suiko  died  in  62S,  and  the  qnestson  of  tiie  accession  at  onoe  becanoe 
acute.  Two  princes  were  eligible;  Tamura,  grandson  of  the  Smperor  Bidatau, 
and  Yamashiro,  son  of  SI  lotoku  Taishi.  Prince  Yamashiro  waaa  ci^,  virtuous, 
and  faithful  man.  He  stated  explicitly  that  the  Empress,  on  the  eve  of  her 
demise,  had  nominated  him  to  be  her  successor.  But  Prince  Tamura  had  the 
support  of  the  d-omi,  Emishi,  whose  daughter  he  admired.  No  one  ventured 
to  oppose  the  will  of  the  Soga  chieftain  except  Sakaibe  no  Marise,  and  he  with 
his  son  were  ruthlessly  slain  by  the  orders  of  the  o-omi. 

Prince  Tamura  then  (629)  ascended  the  throne  he  is  known  in  histoiy  as 
Jomei  —  but  Soga  no  Emishi  virtually  ruled  the  empire.  Jomei  died  in  641, 
after  a  reign  of  twelve  years,  and  by  the  contrivance  of  Emishi  the  sceptre  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  Empress,  KOgj  oku,  a  great-granddaughter  of  the 
Emperor  Bidatsu,  the  claims  of  the  son  of  Shotoku  Taishi  beinp;  np^ain  ignored. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  soveroipn  was  to  raise  Emishi  to  the  rank  held  by 
his  father,  the  rank  of  d-o?ni,  and  there  then  came  into  prominence  Emishi 's  son, 

n  In  China  to-day  the  distrnguiabiDg  mark  is  a  button  of  varying  material  fantcned  o&  the 

top  of  the  cap.l  '  -  ' 
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Iruka,  who  soon  wielded  power  greater  than  even  that  possessed  by  his  father. 
Iruka's  administration,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  altogether 
unwholesome.  The  Chronicles  say  that  "thieves  and  robbers  were  in  dread  of 
him,  and  that  things  dropped  on  the  highway  were  not  picked  up."  But 
Emishi  rendered  himself  conspicuous  chiefly  by  aping  Imperial  state.  He  erect- 
ed an  ancestral  temple;  organized  performances  of  a  Chinese  dance  (yatsura) 
which  was  essentially  an  Imperial  pageant;  levied  imposts  on  the  people  at  large 
for  the  construction  of  tombs  —  one  for  himself,  another  for  his  son,  Iruka  — 
which  were  openly  designated  misasagi  (Imperial  sepulchres) ;  called  his  private 
residence  mikado  (sacred  gate);  conferred  on  his  children  the  title  of  miko 
(august  child),  and  exacted  forced  labour  from  all  the  people  of  the  Kamutsumiya 
estate,  which  belonged  to  the  Shotoku  family. 

This  last  outrage  provoked  a  remonstrance  from  Shotoku  Taishi's  daughter, 
and  she  was  thenceforth  reckoned  among  the  enemies  of  the  Soga.  One  y(^ar 
later  (643),  this  feud  ended  in  bloodshed.  Emishi 's  usurpation  of  Imperial 
authority  was  carried  so  far  that  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  confer  the  rank 
o(d-omi  on  his  son,  Iruka,  and  upon 
the  latter 's  younger  brother  also, 
Iruka  now  conceived  the  design  of 
placing  upon  the  throne  Prince 
Furubito,  a  son  of  the  Emperor 
Jomei.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Soga  chief,  Emishi,  had  lent  his 
omnipotent  influence  to  secure  the 
sceptre  for  Jomei,  because  of  the 
latter's  affection  for  Emishi 's 
daughter.  This  lady,  having  be- 
come one  of  Jomei 's  consorts,  had 
borne  to  hira  Prince  Furubito,  who 
was  consequently  Iruka's  uncle. 
Iruka  determined  that  the  prince 
should  succeed  the  Empress  KOgy- 
oku.  To  that  end  it  was  necessary 
to  remove  the  Shotoku  family, 
against  which,  as  shown  above,  the 
Soga  had  also  a  special  grudge.  Not 
even  the  form  of  devising  a  protest 
was  observed.  Orders  were  simply 
issued  to  a  military  force  that  the  Shotoku  house  should  be  extirpated.  Its 
representative  was  Prince  Yamashiro,  the  same  who  had  effaced  himself  so 
magnanimously  at  the  time  of  Jomei 's  accession.  He  behaved  with  ever 
greater  nobility  on  this  occasion.  Havnng  by  a  ruse  escaped  from  the  Soga 
troops,  he  was  urged  by  his  followers  to  flee  to  the  eastern  provinces,  and  there 
raising  an  army,  to  march  back  to  the  attack  of  the  Soga. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  this  policy  would  have  succeeded.  But  the 
prince  replied:  "  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  said  by  after  generations  that,  for  my 
sake,  anyone  has  mourned  the  loss  of  a  father  or  a  mother.  Is  it  only  when  one 
has  conquered  in  battle  that  one  is  to  be  called  a  hero?  Is  he  not  also  a  hero  who 
has  made  firm  his  country  at  the  expense  of  his  owti  life?"  He  then  returned  to 
the  temple  at  Ikaruga,  which  his  father  had  built,  and  being  presently  besieged 
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there  by  the  Soga  forces,  he  and  the  members  of  his  family,  twenty-three  in  all, 
committed  suicide.  This  tragedy  siiocked  even  Emishi.  He  warned  Iruka 
against  the  peril  of  such  extreme  measures. 

There  now  appears  a  Btatefiman  destined  to  leave  bis  name  indelibly  written 
on  the  pages  of  Japanese  history,  Kamatan,  murogi  of  the  NakaUmiHU^  The 
AToitatonii's  fuQotions  wore  specially  connected  with  Shinto  rites,  and  Kamatari 
must  be  supposed  to  have  entertained  little  good-will  towards  the  Sogm  who 
were  the  leaders  of  the  Buddhist  faction,  and  whose  feud  with  the  mihtary  party 
sixty-seven  years  previously  had  involved  the  violent  death  of  Katsiinii,  then 
(587)  jnuraji  of  the  Nakaiomi.  Moreover,  Kamatari  makes  his  first  appearance 
in  the  annals  as  chief  Shinto  official.  Nevertheless,  it  iii  not  apparent  that 
reUgious  seal  or  personal  resentment  was  primarily  responsible  for  Kamatari 's 
determination  to  ocnnpass  the  ruin  of  the  Soga.  Essentially  an  upright  man  and 
a  loyal  subject,  he  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  a  frank  resolve  to  protect  the 
Throne  against  schemes  of  lawless  ambitions,  unconscious  that  his  own  family, 
the  Fujiwara,  were  destined  to  repeat  on  a  still  larger  scale  the  same  abuses. 

The  snecession  may  be  said  to  have  had  three  aspirants  at  that  time:  first, 
Prinee  Karu,  younger  brother  of  tlie  Empress  Kogyoku;  secondly,  Prince  Naka, 
her  sun,  and  thirdly.  Prince  Furnbito,  imcle  of  Soga  no  Iruka.  The  last  was,  of 
course,  excluded  from  ivuiiiatari 's  calculations,  and  as  between  the  first  two  he 
judged  it  wis^  tiutt  Prince  Karu  should  have  precedence  in  the  suceesaion, 
Prince  Naka  not  being  old  enough.  The  conspiracy  that  ensued  presents  no 
specially  remarkable  feature.  Kamatari  and  Prince  Naka  became  acquainted 
through  an  incident  at  the  game  of  football,  when  the  prince,  having  accidently 
kicked  ofT  his  shoe,  Kamatari  picked  it  up  and  restored  it  to  him  on  bended  knee. 
The  two  men,  in  order  to  find  sfH-ret  oi)])ortunities  for  maturing;  their  plans,  be- 
came fellow  students  of  the  doctrines  of  Chow  and  Confucius  under  the  priest 
Shoan,  who  had  l)een  among  the  eiglit  students  that  accompanied  the  Sui  envoy 
on  his  return  to  China  in  the  year  008. 

Intimate  relations  were  cemented  with  a  section  of  the  Soga  through  Kuraya- 
madaj  whose  daughter  Prince  Naka  married,  and  trustworthy  followers  having 
been  attached  to  the  prince,  the  conspirators  watched  for  an  occasion.  It  was 
not  easy  to  find  one.  The  Soga  mansion,  on  t)  t  <  n  stem  slope  of  Mount  Unebi, 
was  a  species  of  fortress,  surrounded  by  a  moat  and  provided  with  an  armoury 
having  ample  supply  of  bows  and  arrows.  Emishi,  the  6-omi,  always  had  a  guard 
of  fifty  soldiers  when  he  went  abroad,  and  Iruka,  his  son,  wore  a  sword  "day  and 
night."  Nothing  offered  except  to  convert  the  palace  itself  into  a  place  of 
execution.  On  the  twelfth  day  of  the  sixth  month,  645,  the  Empress  held  a 
Court  in  the  great  hall  of  audience  to  receive  memorials  and  tribute  from  the 
three  kingdoms  of  Korea*  All  present,  except  her  Majesty  and  Iruka,  were 
privy  to  the  plot.  Iruka  having  been  beguiled  into  laying  aside  his  swoird,  the 
reading  of  the  memorials  was  commenced  by  Kurayamada,  and  Prince  Naka 
ordered  the  twelve  gates  to  be  closed  simultaneously.  At  that  signal,  two 
swordsmen  should  have  advanced  and  ffdlcn  upon  Iruka;  but  they  showed 
themselves  so  timorous  that  Prince  Naka  iiimself  had  to  lead  them  to  the  attack. 
Iruka,  severely  wounded,  struggled  to  the  throne  and  nnplored  for  succour  and 
justice;  but  when  her  Majesty  in  terror  asked  what  was  meant,  Prince  Naka 
charged  Iruka  with  attempting  to  usurp  the  sovereignty.  The  Ehnpress,  seeing 
that  her  own  son  led  the  assassins,  withdrew  at  once,  and  the  work  of  slaughter- 
ing Iruka  was  completed,  his  corpse  being  thrown  into  the  cowVyard,  where  it 
lay  covered  with  straw  matting. 
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Prince  Naka  and  Kamatari  had  not  been  so  incautious  as  to  take  a  wide 
circle  of  persons  uUo  their  confidence.  But  they  were  immediately  joined  by 
practically  all  the  nobility  and  high  officials,  and  the  d^ni 's  troops  having  dis- 
persed without  striking  a  blow»  Enushi  and  his  people  were  all  executed.  The 
EmpeesB  KOgy^u  at  once  abdicated  in  favour  of  her  brother,  Prince  Kani, 
her  son,  Prince  Nal^n,  being  nominated  Prince  In^periaL  Her  Majesty  had 
worn  the  purple  for  only  three  years.  All  this  was  ia  accord  with  Kamatari 's 
carefully  devised  plans.   They  were  epoch  making. 

RELATIONS  WITH  KOREA  DURING  THE  SEVEN  REIGNS  FROM  KIMMEI  TO 

KOQYOKIT  (A.D.  540—645) 

The  story  of  Japan's  relations  with  Korea  throughout  the  period  of  over  a 
century,  from  the  accession  of  Kinunei  (540)  to  the  abdication  of  Kdgyoku  (645), 
is  a  series  of  monotonously  similar  chapters,  the  result  for  Japan  being  that  she 
finally  lost  her  position  at  Mimana.   There  was  almost  perpettial  %ht»T»g 

between  the  petty  kingdoms  which  Rtnip:p;led  for  mastery  in  the  peninsula,  and 
Kudara,  always  nominally  friendly  to  Japan,  never  hesitated  to  seel:  the  hitter's 
assistance  against  Shu'agi  and  Konia.  To  these  appeals  the  Yaniato  Court  lent 
a  not-unready  ear,  partly  because  tliey  pleased  the  nation's  vanity,  but  mainly 
because  Kudara  craftily  suggested  danger  to  Mimana  unless  Japan  asserted 
herself  with  anns.  But  when  it  came  to  actually  rendering  material  aid,  Japan 
did  nothing  commensurate  with  her  gracious  demeanour.  She  seems  to  have 
been  getting  weary  of  expensive  interference,  and  possibly  it  may  also  have 
occurred  to  her  that  no  very  profound  sympathy  was  merited  by  a  sovereign 
who,  like  the  King  of  Kudara,  preferred  to  rely  on  armed  aid  from  abroad  rather 
than  risk  the  loss  ol:  Ins  principality  to  his  own  countrymen. 

At  all  events,  in  al1s^^  *  r  to  often  iterated  entreaties  from  Kudara,  the  Yamato 
Court  did  not  make  any  practical  response  until  the  year  551,  when  it  seiit  five 
thousand  Mu  ol  barley-seed  (?),  followed,  two  years  later,  by  two  horses,  two 
ships,  fifty  bows  with  arrows,  and — a  promise.  Kudara  was  then  ruled  by  a 
very  aiterprising  prince  (Yo-chang).  Resolving  to  strike  separately  at  his  ene- 
mies, Koma  and  Shiragi,  he  threw  himself  with  all  his  forces  against  Koma  and 
gained  a  signal  victory  (553).  Tlien,  at  length,  Japan  was  induced  to  assist. 
An  omi  was  despatched  (554)  to  the  peninsula  with  a  thousand  soldiers,  as  many 
horses  and  forty  ships.  Shiragi  became  at  once  the  objective  of  the  united 
forces  of  Kudara  and  Japan.  A  disastrous  defeat  resulted  for  the  assailants. 
The  Kudara  army  suffered  almost  complete  extermination,  losing  nearly  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  history  is  silent  as  to  the  fate  of  the  atni'a  contingjent. 
Nevertibeless  the  fear  of  Japanese  vengeance  induced  Shiragi  to  hold  ito  hand, 
and,  in  the  year  661,  an  attempt  was  made  twice  to  renew  friendly  relations 
with  the  Yamato  Court  by  means  of  tribute-bearing  envoys.  Japan  did  not 
repel  these  overtures,  but  she  treated  the  envoy  of  the  victorious  Shiragpi  with 
ISK  respect  than  that  extended  to  the  envoy  of  the  vanquished  Kudara. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  (5(32),  Shiragi  invaded  Mimana,  destroyed 
the  Japanese  station  there  and  overran  the  whole  region  (ten  provinces).  No 
warning  had  reached  J  apan.  She  was  taken  entirely  unawares,  and  she  r^;arded 
it  as  an  act  of  treachery  on- Shiragi  s  part  to  have  transformed  itself  suddenly 
from  a  tribute-bearing  friend  into  an  active  enemy.  Strangely  enough,  the 
King  of  Shiragi  does  not  appear  to  have  considered  that  his  act  precluded  a 
eontinuanee  of  friendly  relations  with  the  Yamato  Court.  Six  months  after 
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his  invasion  of  Mimana  he  renewed  the  despatch  of  envoj-s  to  Japan,  and  it  was 
not  until  their  arrival  in  Yamato  that  thoy  learned  Japan's  mood.  Mucli  to 
the  credit  of  the  Yamato  Court,  it  did  not  wreak  vengeance  on  these  untimely 
envoys,  but  immediately  afterwards  an  armed  expedition  was  despatched  to  call 
Shiragi  to  aeccnint.  The  forces  were  divided  into  two  oorps,  one  being  ordered 
to  march  under  Ki  no  Omaro  northwest  from  Mimana  and  effect  a  junction  with 
Kudara;  the  other,  under  Kawabc  no  Nie,  was  to  move  eastward  v  uai  st  Shiragi. 
This  scheme  became  known  to  the  Shiragi  generals  owing  to  the  seizure  ol  a 
despatch  intended  for  Kudara.  They  attempted  to  intercept  Omaro 's  corps, 
but  were  signally  defeated. 

The  movenient  under  Kawabe  no  Nie  fared  differently.  Japanese  annals 
attempt  to  palliate  his  discouiliture  by  a  story  about  the  abuse  of  a  flag  of  truce, 
but  the  fact  seems  to  have  been  that  Kawabe  no  Nie  was  an  incompetent  and 
pusillanimoos  captm.  He  and  his  men  were  all  killed  or  taken  imonefB,  the 
only  redeeming  feature  being  the  intrepidity  of- a  Japanese  officer,  Tsugi  no 
Ikina,  who,  with  his  wife  and  son,  endured  to  be  tortured  and  killed  raiiher  than 
utter  an  insult  against  their  country. 

It  is  difficult  to  interpret  the  sequence  of  events  after  this  catastrophe. 
Japan  immediately  despatched  a  strong  army  —  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand 
men  —  but  instead  of  directing  it  against  Shiragi,  sent  it  to  the  attack  of  Koma, 
under  advice  of  the  King  of  Kudara.  Possibly  the  idea  may  have  been  to  crush 
Koma,  and  having  thus  isolated  Shiragi,  to  deal  with  the  latter  subsequently. 
If  so,  the  plan  never  matured.  Koma,  indeed,  suffered  a  sipial  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Japanese,  Satehiko,  muraji  of  the  OUmto,  but  Shiragi  remained 
unmolested,  and  nothing  accrued  to  Japan  except  some  attmctive  Spoils  — 
curtains  of  seven-fold  woof,  an  iron  house,  two  suits  of  armour,  two  gold-mounted 
swords,  three  copper  belts  with  chasings,  two  variously  coloured  flags,  an^l  two 
beautiful  women.  Even  as  to  the  ultimate  movements  of  Satehiko  and  his 
army  the  annals  are  silent. 

Things  reuiained  thus  for  nine  years.  Tribute-bearing  envoys  arrived  at 
intervals  from  Koma,  but  with  Shiragi  there  was  no  communication.  At  last, 
in  571,  an  official  was  sent  to  demand  from  Shiragi  an  explanation  of  the  reasons 
for  the  destruction  of  Mimana.  The  intention  may  have  been  to  follow  up  this 
formality  with  the  despatch  of  an  effective  force,  but  within  a  month  the  Emperor 
Kiinmci  died.  On  his  death-bed  he  is  said  to  have  taken  the  Prince  Imperial 
—  I^idatsu — -by  the  hand  and  said:  "That  which  comes  after  devolves  on 
thee.  Thou  must  make  war  on  Shiragi  and  establish  Mimana  as  a  feudal 
dependency,  renewing  a  relationship  like  that  of  husband  and  wife,  just  as  it  was 
in  former  days.    If  this  be  done,  in  my  grave  1  shall  rest  content." 

Twelve  years  psssed  before  Bidatsu  took  any  step  to  comply  with  this  dying 
injunction.  During  that  long  interval  there  were  r^ieated  envoys  from  Koma, 
now  a  comparatively  feeble  principality,  and  Shiragi  made  three  unsuccessful 
overtures  to  renew  amicable  relations.  At  length,  in  583,  the  Emperor  an- 
nounced Ills  intention  of  carrying  out  the  last  testament  of  his  preflecessor. 
To  that  end  his  Majesty  desired  to  consult  with  a  Japanese,  Nichira,  who  had 
served  for  many  years  at  the  Kudara  Court  and  was  thorouglily  familiar  with 
the  conditions  existing  in  Korea.  Nichira  came  to  Japan,  but  the  annals 
indicate  that  his  counsels  were  directed  wholly  against  Kudara,  which  was  osten- 
sibly on  the  friendliest  terms  with  Japan,  and  not  at  all  against  Shiragi,  whose 
punishment  was  alone  in  question.  Besides,  instead  of  advising  an  appeal  to 
anns,  he  uiged  the  necessity  of  developing  Japan's  material  resoureea^  so  that 
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her  neighbours  might  learn  to  count  her  formidal/ie  and  her  people  mip^ht  aequire 
ardour  in  her  caube.  Whethtu'  tlie  wisdom  of  this  advice  appealed  to-Bidatsu, 
or  whether  the  disputes  consequent  upon  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  paralyzed 
his  capacity  for  overaea  enterpiisef  he  made  no  further  attempt  to  resolve  the 
Korean  problem. 

In  the  year  591,  the  ill-fated  Emperor  Sushun  ooneeiyed  the  idea  of  sending 
a  large  army  to  re-establish  his  country's  prestige  in  the  peninsula,  but  his  own 
assassination  intervened,  and  for  the  space  of  nine  years  the  subject  was  not 
pubhcly  revived.  Then,  in  600,  the  Empress  Suiko  bcinp;  on  the  throne,  a 
unique  opportunity  presented  itself.  War  broke  out  between  Shimgi  and 
Miniana.  The  Yamato  Court  at  once  despateluMl  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men 
to  Mimana 's  aid,  and  biuragi,  huvaig  suffered  a  si^^nal  defeat,  made  act  of  abject 
submission,  restoring  to  Mimana  six  of  its  original  provinces  and  promising 
solemnly  to  abstain  from  future  hostilities.  The  Japanese  committed  the  error 
of  crediting  Shiragi 's  nncerity .  They  withdrew  their  forces,  but  no  sooner  had 
their  ships  passed  below  the  horizon  than  Shiragi  once  more  invaded  Minuma., 
It  seemed  at  this  juncture  as  though  the  stars  in  tlieir  courses  fought  against 
Japan.  Something,  indeed,  must  be  ascribed  to  her  own  methods  of  warfare 
which  appear  to  have  been  overmcreifiil  for  the  a;z;e.  I'hus,  with  the  bitter 
experience  of  Shiragi  *s  treachery  fret^h  in  her  recollection,  slie  did  not  execute  a 
SMragi  spy  siczed  in  Tsushima,  but  merely  banished  hun  to  the  province  of 
KQisuke.  Still,  she  must  be  said  to  have  been  the  victim  of  special  ill-fortune 
when  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  assembled  in  Tsukushi  for  the 
invaaon  of  Shiragi,  was  twice  prevented  from  sailing  by  unforseeable  causes, 
one  being  the  death  of  Prince  Kume,  its  commander-m-chief ;  the  other,  the  death 
of  the  consort  of  his  successor,  Prince  Taenia.^ 

These  things  liai:)pened  in  the  year  603,  antl  for  the  next  five  years  all  relations 
with  Korea  seem  to  have  been  severed.  Then  (GOS)  a  brief  j)aragraph  in  the 
Chrmdcles  records  that  "many  persons  from  Shiragi  came  to  sttfle  in  Japan." 
It  is  certainly  eloquent  of  the  Yamato  Court's  magnanimity  that  it  should  have 
welcomed  immigrants  from  a  country  with  which  it  was  virtually  at  war.  Two . 
years  later  (610),  Shira^^  and  Mimana,  acting  in  concert,  sent  envoys  who  were 
received  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  prescribed  by  ShGtoku  TaiahVs  code 
of  decorum.  Apparently  this  embassy  was  allowed  to  serve  as  a  renewal  of 
friendly  rekitions,  but  it  is  not  on  record  that  the  subject  of  former  dispute  was 
alluded  to  in  any  way,  nor  was  the  old-time  habit  of  annual  tribute-bearini^ 
envoys  revived.  Visitors  from  Korea  were,  indeed,  few  and  far-between,  as 
when,  in  GIG,  Shiragi  scut  a  golden  image  of  Buddha,  two  feet  high,  whose  efful- 
gence worked  wonders;  or  in  618,  when  an  envoy  from  Korea  conveyed  the 
important  tidings  that  the  mvasion  of  the  peninsula  by  the  Sui  sovereign,  Yang, 
at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  had  been  beaten  back.  This  envoy 
carried  to  Yamato  presents  m  the  form  of  two  captive  Chinese,  a  camel,  and  a 
number  of  flutes,  cross-bows,  and  cati^lts  (of  which  instruments  of  war 
HlKition  is  thus  made  for  the  first  time  in  Japanese  history). 

The  Yamato  Court  had  evidently  now  abandoned  all  idea  of  punishing 
j^hirafi^i  or  restoring  the  station  at  Mimana;  while  Shiragi,  on  her  side,  was 
inclined  to  maintain  friendly  relations  though  she  did  not  seek  frequent  inter- 
course. After  an  interval  of  five  years '  aloofness,  she  presented  (621)  a  memorial 
on  an  unrecorded  subject,  and  in  the  following  year,  she  presented,  once  more,  a 

Early  Japanese  history  f  uraishes  several  examples  allowing  that  wive:  often  accompaaied 
their  hud^ands  on  campaigns.] 
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gold  image  of  Buddha,  a  gold  pagoda,  and  a  number  of  baptismnl  flajj^.^  But 
Shiragi  was  nothing  if  not  treacherous,  and,  even  while  nmking  these  valuable 
presents  to  the  Yamato  Court,  aiid  while  despatching  envoys  in  company  with 
those  from  Mimana,  she  was  planning  another  invasion  of  tlie  latter.  It  took 
place  fbat  very  year  (622).  When  the  news  reached  Japan,  the  Empress 
Suiko  would  have  sent  an  envoy  against  Bhiragi,  but  it  was  deemed  wiser  to 
employ  diplomacy  in  the  first  place,  for  the  principalities  of  Korea  were  now  in 
close  relations  with  the  great  Tang  djoiasty  of  China  and  might  even  count  on 
the  latter 's  prot  ection  in  case  of  emergency. 

Two  plenipotentiaries  were  therefore  sent  from  Japan.  Thrir  mission 
pro\  f  d  very  simple.  Shiragi  acquiesced  in  all  their  proposals  and  pledged  her- 
selt  uuce  for  all  to  rceogiiize  Mimana  as  a  dependency  of  Japan.  But  after  the 
despatch  of  these  plenipotentiaries,  the  war-party  in  Japan  had  gained  tlie 
aseendancyi  and  just  as  the  plempotentiaries,  accompanied  by  tribute-bearing 
envoys  from  Shiragi  and  Mimana,  were  about  to  embark  for  Japan,  they  were 
astounded  by  the  apparition  of  a  great  flotilla  carrying  thousands  of  armed  men. 
The  exact  dimensions  of  this  force  are  not  on  record:  it  is  merely  described  as 
having  consisted  of  "  several  tens  of  thousands  of  men,"  but  as  it  was  commanded 
hy  two  generals  of  the  first  rank  and  seven  of  the  second,  it  must  have  been  a 
very  formidable  army,  and  nothing  is  more  remarkable  about  it  tlian  that  it  was 
assernbled  and  embarked  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks.  Shiragi  did  not  attempt 
to  resist.  The  King  tendered  his  submission  and  it  was  accepted  without  a 
blow  having  been  struck.  But  there  were  no  tangible  results.  Japan  did  not 
attempt  to  re-establish  her  miy(ike  in  Mimana,  and  Shiragi  refrained  from  send- 
ing  envoys  to  Yamato  except  on  special  occasions.  Friendly,  though  not 
intimate,  relations  were  still  maintained  with  the  three  kingdoms  of  Korea, 
mainly  because  the  peninsula  long  continued  to  be  the  avenue  by  which  the 
literature,  arts,  and  crafts  of  China  under  the  Tang  dynasty  found  their  way  to 
Japan.  Since,  however,  the  office  in  Mimana  no  longer  existed  to  transact 
business  connected  with  this  intercourse,  and  since  Yamato  was  too  distant  from 
the  port  of  departure  and  arrival  —  Anato,  now  Nagato  —  a  new  office  was 
established  in  Tsukushi  (Kyushu)  under  the  name  of  the  Daeai'fii, 

LESSONS  TAT'GHT  BY  THE  INTERCOURSE  BETWEEN  JAPAN  AND  KOREA 

The  record  of  Japan's  relations  with  Korea,  so  far  as  it  has  been  carried 
above  —  namely,  to  the  close  of  the  Empress  Kogyoku's  reign  (a.d.  64"))  — 
discloses  in  the  Korean  people  a  race  prone  to  self-seeking  feuds,  never  reluctant 
to  import  foreign  aid  into  domestic  quarrels,  asui  careless  of  the  obligations  of 
good  faith.  In  the  Japanese  we  see  a  nation  magnanimous  and  trustful  but  of 
aggressive  tendendes. 

IMPORTATION  OF  CHINESE  CIVILIZATION 

Although  Japan's  militarv  influence  on  the  neighbouring  continent  waned 
perceptibly  from  the  reign  of  Kunmei  fo  10-571)  onwanls,  a  stream  of  Chinese 
civilization  flowed  steadily  into  the  Island  Empire  from  the  west,  partly  coming 

"The  Buddhist  baptism  consists  in  washing  the  top  of  the  head  with  perfumed  water. 

The  baptismal  flags  were  so  called  because  they  ha<l  the  same  ofTicirncy,  raising  those  who 
passed  under  them,  first,  to  the  rank  of  Tchakra  Radja,  and,  ultimately,  to  that  of  a  Buddha." 
(Aston.)] 
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direct  from  the  fountain  head;  partly  filtering,  in  a  more  or  less  impure  form, 
through  Korean  channels.  Many  of  the  propagandi.-,Ls  of  this  civilization  re- 
mained permanently  in  Japan,  where  they  received  a  courteous  welcome,  being 
promoted  to  positions  of  trost  and  admitted  to  the  ranks  of  the  nobiUty.  Thus 
a  book  (the  Seiski^oku),  published  in  814,  which  has  been  aptly  tenned  the 
"peerage  of  Japan/'  shows  that,  at  tiiat  time,  nearly  one-third  of  the  Japanese 
nobility  traced  their  descent  to  Chinese  or  Korean  an(>(  stors  in  something  like 
equal  proptwlaons.  The  numbers  are,  China,  162  families;  Kudara,  104;  Koma, 
50;  Mimana,  9;  Shiragi,  9;  doubtful,  47.  Total,  381  Chinese  and  Korean 
families  out  of  a  p:rand  a^^ep^ate  of  1177.  But  many  of  tlie  visitors  returned 
home  after  having  sojourned  for  a  time  as  teachers  of  literature,  art,  or  industrial 
science. 

This  system  of  brief  residence  for  purposes  of  instruction  seems  to  have  been 
inaugurated  during  the  reign  of  KeitM,  in  the  year  613,  when  Tan  Yang-i,  a 
Clunese  expounder  of  tb&fiye  classics,  was  brought  to  Yamato  by  envoys  from 
Kudara  as  a  gift  valued  enough  to  purchase  political  intervention  for  the 
restoration  of  lost  territory;  and  when,  three  years  later,  a  second  embassy  from 
the  same  place,  coming  to  render  thanks  for  effective  assistance  in  the  matter 
of  the  territory,  asked  that  Tan  might  be  allowed  to  return  in  exchange  for  fin- 
other  Chinese  pundit,  Ko  An-mu.  The  incident  suggests  how  great  was  the 
value  attached  to  erudition  even  in  those  remote  days.  Yet  this  promising 
precedent  was  not  followed  for  nearly  forty  years,  partly  owing  to  the  unsettled 
nature  of  Japan's  relations  with  Korea. 

After  the  advent  of  Buddhism  (552),  however,  Chinese  culture  found  new 
expansion  eastward.  In  554,  there  arrived  from  Kudara  another  Chinese 
literatus,  and,  by  (h^sire  of  the  Emperor,  Kimmei,  a  party  of  experts  followed 
shortly  afterwards,  including  a  man  learned  in  the  calendar,  a  professor  of 
divination,  a  physician,  two  herbalists,  and  four  musicians.  The  record  says 
^hat  these  men,  who,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chinese  doctor  of  literature,  were 
all  Koreans,  took  the  place  of  an  equal  number  of  their  countrymen  who  iiad 
resided  in  Japan  for  some  years.  Thenceforth  such  incidents  were  frequent. 
Yet,  at  first,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ideographic  script  seems  to  have  spread 
very  slowly  in  Ji^ian,  for  in  572,  when  the  Emperor  Bidatsu  sought  an  inter- 
pretation of  a  memorial  presented  by  the  Koma  sovereign,  only  one  man  among 
all  the  scribes  (fnnu'-hifo),  and  he  (Wang  Sin-i)  of  Clunese  origm,  was  found 
capable  of  reading  the  document. 

But  from  the  accession  of  the  Empress  Suiko  (593),  the  influence  of  ShOtoku 
Taishi  made  itself  felt  in  every  branch  of  learning,  and  thenceforth  China  and 
Japan  may  be  said  to  have  stood  towards  each  other  in  the  relation  of  teacher 
and  pupil.  Iiiterature,  the  ideographic  script,^  calendar  compiling,  astronomy, 
geography,  divination,  magic,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  tile-making, 
ceramics,  the  casting  of  metal,  and  other  crafts  were  all  cultivated  assiduously 
under  Chinese  and  Korean  instruction.  In  architecture,  all  substantial  progr^ 
must  be  attributed  to  Buddhism,  for  it  was  by  building  temples  and  pagodas 
that  Japanese  ideas  of  dwelling-housrs  were  finally  raised  ahove  the  semi- 
subterranean  type,  and  to  the  same  influence  must  be  attributed  signal  and 
rapid  progress  in  the  art  of  interior  decoration.  The  style  of  architecture 
adopted  in  temples  was  a  mixture  of  the  Chineae  and  the  Indian.   Indeed,  it  is 

« 

['  Tho  oldost  ideographic  inscription  extant  in  Japan  is  carved  on  a  stone  in  lyo  province 
dating  from  a.i>.  596.  Next  in  point  of  anlic^uiiy  is  an  inscription  on  the  back  of  an  image  of 
Yakushi  which  stands  in  the  triple  HSiyfi-ji.  It  is  sseobed  to  the  year  a.d. 
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characteristic  of  tliis  early  epoch  that  traces  of  the  architectural  and  glyptic 
fashions  of  the  land  where  Buddhism  was  born  showed  themselves  much  more 
ooiis{Hcuou8ly  than  they  did  in  later  eras;  afactwhiehillustrateB  Japan 's  constant 
tendency  to  break  away  from  originals  by  modifying  them  in  accordance  with 
her  own  ideals. 

None  of  the  religious  edifices  then  constructed  has  survived  in  its  integrity  to 

the  present  day.  One,  however,  —  the  Hdryfi-ji,  at  Nara  —  since  all  its  restora- 
tions have  been  in  strict  accord  with  their  originals,  is  believed  to  be  a  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  most  ancient  type.  It  was  founded  by  Shotoku  Taishi  and 
completed  in  607.  At  the  time  of  its  construction,  this  Horyu-ji  was  the  chief 
academy  of  Buddhist  teaching,  and  it  therefore  received  the  name  of  Gakumon- 
ji  (Temple  of  Learning).  Among  its  treasures  is  an  image  of  copper  and  gold 
which  was  cast  by  the  Korean  artist,  Tori  —  commonly  called  Tori  Busski,  or 
Tori  the  image-maker — to  order  of  Shotoku;  and  there  is  mural  decoration 
from  the  brush  of  a  Korean  priest,  DonchO.    Tliis  building  shows  that  already 


ThB  EoI(I>0,  Hall  nr  mc  TTortO^  l^HPUB 
(Ji  meaaa  temple) 


in  the  seventh  century  an  imposing  type  of  wooden  edifice  had  been  elaborated 
—  an  edifice  differing  from  those  of  later  epochs  in  only  a  few  features;  as,  slight 
inequality  in  the  scantling  of  its  massive  piUars;  comparatively  gentle  pitch  of 
roof;  abnormally  overhanging  eaves,  and  shortness  of  distance  between  each 
storey  of  the  pagoda.  These  sacred  buildings  "W&re  roofed  with  tiles,  and  were 
therefore  called  kairara-ya  (tiled  house)  by  way  of  distinction,  for  all  private 
dwellings,  the  Imperial  palace  not  excepted,  continued  to  have  thatched  roofs 
in  the  period  now  under  consideration,^  or  at  best  roofs  covered  with  boards. 
The  annals  show  that  when  the  Empress  Kogyoku  built  the  Asuka  palace,  timber 
was  obtained  from  several  provinces;  labour  was  requisitioned  throughout  a 
district  extending  from  Omi  in  the  east  to  Aki  in  the  west;  the  floor  of  the  "  great 
hall"'  was  paved  with  tiles;  there  were  twelve  gates,  three  on  each  of  the  four 

[I  Down  to  A.D.  646.1 

p  It  was  here  thftt  the  wwwMipatiw  of  Ssga  no  Iniks  took  plaoe.] 
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sides,  and  the  whole  was  in  the  architectural  style  of  the  Tang  dynasty.  Yet 
for  the  roofs,  boards  alone  were  used. 

PAINTING 

little  is  recorded  about  the  progress  of  painting  in  this  epoch.  It  has  been 
shown  above  that  during  Yuryaku's  reign  pictorial  experts  crossed  to  Japan 
from  Korea  and  from  China.  The  Chronicles  add  that,  in  a.d.  604,  when  the 
Empress  Suiko  occupied  the  throne,  two  schools  of  painters  were  established, 
namely,  the  Kibnmi  and  the  Yamashiro.  It  is  elsewhere  explained  that  the 
business  of  those  artists  was  to  paint  Buddhist  pictures,  the  special  task  of  the 
Kibtimi  men  being  to  illumiiiite  acroUs  of  the  Butiu,  We  t«ad  also  that,  in 
603,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Hachioka,  Prince  ShOtoku 
painted  banners  as  offerings.  These  had  probably  the  same  designs  as  those 
spoken  of  a  century  later  (710)  when,  at  a  ceremony  in  the  great  hall  of  the  pal- 
ace, there  were  set  up  flags  emblazoned  with  a  crow,^  the  sun,  an  azure  dragon, 
a  red  bird,  and  the  moon,  all  which  designs  were  of  Cyhinese  origin.  Shotoku 
Taishi  himself  is  traditionally  reported  to  have  been  a  skilled  painter  and 
sculptor,  and  several  of  his  alleged  niasterpieccs  are  preserved  to  this  day,  but 
their  authenticity  is  disputed. 

AGRICULTURE 

In  the  field  of  agriculture  this  epoch  offers  nothing  more  remarkable  than 

the  construction  of  nine  reservoirs  for  irrigation  purposes  and  the  digging  of  a 
large  canal  in  Yamashiro  province.  It  is  also  thought  worthy  of  historical 
notice  that  a  Korean  prince  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  domesticate  bees  on  a 
Japanese  mountain. 

COMMERCE 

Considerable  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  in  tradal  mattera.  Markets 
were  op^ed  at  several  places  in  the  interior,  and  coastwise  commerce  developed 
so  much  that,  in  a.i>.  553,  it  was  found  es^dient  to  appoint  an  official  for  the 

purpose  of  numbering  and  registering  the  vessels  thus  employed.  The  Chinese 
settler,  Wang  Sin-i,  who  has  already  been  spoken  of  as  the  only  person  able  to 

deciphor  a  Korean  Trtemorial,  was  given  the  office  of  fune  no  osa  (chief  of  the 
shipTiing  Irjreau)  and  granted  the  title  of  fnne  no  fvlnlo  (registrar  of  vessels). 
Subseiiuently,  during  the  reign  of  .lomei  (629-041),  an  akinai-osa  (chief  of  trade) 
was  appointed  in  the  person  of  Munemaro,  whoso  father,  Kuhi,  had  brought 
scales  and  weights  from  China  during  the  reign  of  Sushun  (558-592),  and  this 
system  was  formally  adopted  in  the  days  of  Jomei  (629-^41).  There  had  not 
apparently  been  my  officially  recognised  weights  and  measures  in  remote 
antiqmly.  The  width  of  the  hand  (to  or  isuka)  and  the  spread  of  the  arms 
{hiro)  wm  Uie  only  dimensions  employed.  By  and  by  the  Korean  ^laku  (foot) , 
which  corresponds  to  1.17  shaku  of  the  present  day,  came  into  use.  In  K^nso 's 
time  (485-487)  there  is  mention  of  a  mcjisure  of  rice  being  sold  for  a  piece  of  silver, 
and  the  Emperor  Kimmei  (540-571;  is  recorded  to  have  given  1000  kohii  of 
seed-barley  to  the  King  of  Kudara.  But  it  is  supposed  that  the  writer  of  the 
CkrarddeSf  in  makmg  these  entries,  projected  the  temunology  of  his  own  time 
into  the  previous  centuries.  There  were  neither  coins  nor  koku  in  those  eras. 

The  three-legged  crow  of  the  sun.] 
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COSTUME  AND  COIFFUItE 


Up  to  the  time  (a.]>.  603)  of  the  institution  of  caps  as  marks  of  rank,  men 
were  in  tiie  habit  of  dividing  their  hair  in  the  centre  and  tying  it  above  the  ears 
in  a  style  called  mimara.   But  saoh  a  fashion  did  not  accord  with  the  wearing 

of  caps  which  were  gathered  up  on  the  crown  in  the  shape  of  a  bag.  Hence  men 
of  rank  took  to  binding  the  hair  in  a  queue  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  old  style 
was  continued,  however,  by  men  having  no  rank  and  by  youths.  A  child 's  hair 
was  looped  on  the  temples  in  imitation  of  the  flower  of  a  gourd  —  hence  called 
kisago-bana  —  and  women  wore  their  tresses  hanging  free.  Tiie  institution  of 
caps  interfered  also  with  tiie  use  of  hairpins,  which  were  often  made  of  gold  and 
very  elaborate.  These  now  came  to  be  thrust,  not  directly  into  the  hair,  but 
through  the  cord  employed  to  tie  the  cap  above.  It  is  recorded  that,  in  the 
year  611,  when  the  Empress  Suiko  and  her  Court  went  on  a  picnic,  the  colour 
of  the  ministers'  garments  agreed  with  that  of  their  official  caps,  and  that  each 
wore  hair-ornaments  which,  in  the  case  of  the  two  highest  functionaries,  were 
made  of  gold;  in  the  case  of  the  next  two,  of  leopard's  tails;  and  in  the  case  of 
lower  ranks,  of  birds'  tails. 

On  a  more  ceremonious  occasion,  namely,  the  reception  of  the  Chinese  envoys 
from  the  Sui  Court,  the  Chronicles  state  that  Japanese  princes  and  ministers 
"all  wore  gold  hair^maments,^  and  their  garments  were  of  brocade,  purple, 
and  embroidery,  with  thin  silk  stuffs  of  various  colours  and  patterns."  Costume 
had  become  thus  gorgeous  after  the  institution  of  Buddhism  and  the  establish- 
mont  of  intercourse  direct  vnth  the  Sui,  and,  subsequently,  the  Tang  djuasty. 
Even  in  the  manner  of  folding  the  garments  over  the  brea-t  —  not  from  right  to 
left  but  from  left  to  right  —  the  imported  fashion  was  ioUowed.  Wadded 
garments  are  incidently  mentioned  in  the  year  a.d.  643. 


It  has  already  been  recorded  that,  m  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  musicians 
were  sent  from  the  Kudara  Court  to  the  Yamato,  and  since  these  are  said  to  have 
taken  the  place  of  others  then  sojourning  in  Japan,  the  fact  is  established  that 
such  a  visit  was  not  then  without  precedent.  Music,  indeed,  may  be  said  to 
have  benefitted  largely  by  tlie  advent  of  Buddhism,  for  the  services  of  the  latter 
required  a  special  kind  of  music.  The  first  foreign  teacher  of  the  art  was  a 
Korean,  Mhaiashi,  who  went  to  Japan  in  a.d.  612,  after  having  studied  both 
music  and  dsndng  for  some  years  in  China.  A  dwelling  was  assigned  to  him  at 
Sakursi  (in  Yamato)  and  he  trained  pupils.  At  the  instance  of  Prince  Shotoku 
and  for  the  better  performance  of  Buddhist  services,  various  privileges  were 
granted  to  the  professors  of  the  art.  They  were  exempted  from  the  discharge 
of  official  duties  and  their  occupation  became  hereditary.  Several  ancient 
Japanese  books  contain  reference  to  music  and  dancing,  and  in  one  work  * 
illustrations  arc  given  of  the  wooden  masks  worn  by  dancers  and  the  instruments 
used  by  musicians  of  the  Wu  (Chinese)  school.  These  masks  were  introduced 
by  Mimashi  and  are  still  preserved  in  the  temple  H5ryu-ji, 

In  the  matter  of  psstimes,  a  favourite  practice,  first  mentioned  in  the  reign 
of  the  EmpreeB  Suiko,  was  a  species  of  picnic  called  "medidne  hulking"  (ibusuri- 
kan).  It  took  place  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  filth  month.  The  Empress,  her 


MUSIC  AND  AMUSEMENTS 


The  H^rifH^i  Shitairchlf,  oompoeed  in  aj».  747.) 


They  were,  in  fact,  hairpins,  generally  alu^ied  like  a  flower.] 
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ladies,  and  the  high  functionario"^,  all  donned  gala  costumes  and  went  to  hunt 
stags,  for  the  purpose  of  proruriiig  the  younjr  nntlcrs,  and  to  search  for  "deer- 
fungus"  (s/iiAw-toAc),  the  horns  and  the  vegetables  beijis^^uppospd  to  have  medical 
properties.  All  the  amusements  mentioned  in  previous  sections  continued  to 
be  followed  in  this  era,  and  football  is  spoken  of  as  having  inaugurated  the 
afterwards  epoeh-making  friendship  between  Prince  Naka  and  Kamatari.  It 
was  not  played  in  the  Occidental  manner,  however.  The  game  consisted  in 
kicking  a  ball  from  player  to  player  without  letting  it  fall.  This  was  apparently 
a  Chinese  innovatioa.  Here,  also,  mention  may  be  made  of  thermal  springs. 
Theiif  sanitary  properties  were  recognized,  and  visits  were  paid  to  them  by 
invalids  The  most  noted  were  those  of  Dogo,  in  lyo,  and  Arima,  in  8pttsn. 
The  Emperor  Jomei  spent  several  mouths  at  each  of  these,  and  Prince  Sliotoku 
caused  to  be  erected  at  Dogo  a  stone  monument  bearing  an  inscription  to  attest 
the  curative  virtues  of  the  water. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

That  Buddhism  obtained  a  firm  footing  among  the  upper  classes  during  the 
first  century  after  its  introduction  must  be  attributed  in  no  small  measure  to 
the  fact  that  the  throne  was  twice  occupied  by  Empresses  in  that  interval.  The 
highly  decorative  aspects  of  the  creed  appealing  to  the  emotional  sidv  of  woman 's 
nature,  these  Imperial  ladies  encouraged  Buddhist  propagandism  with  earnest 
munificence.  But  the  mass  of  the  people  remained,  for  the  most  part,  outnde 
the  pale.  They  continued  to  believe  in  the  Kami  and  to  worship  them.  Thus, 
when  a  terribly  destructive  earthquake '  occured  In  599,  it  was  to  the  Kami  of 
earthquakes  that  prayers  were  offered  at  his  seven  shrines  in  the  seven  home 
pro\dnccs  (Kinai),  and  not  to  the  Merciful  Buddha,  though  the  sa\nng  grace  of 
the  latter  had  then  been  preached  for  nearly  a  cycle.  The  first  appeal  to  the 
foreign  deity  in  connexion  with  natural  calamity  was  in  the  opening  year  (642) 
of  the  Empress  Kogyoku's  reign  when,  in  the  presence  of  a  devastating  drought, 
sacrifices  of  horses  and  cattle  to  the  Skinid  Kami,  changes  of  the  market-places,' 
and  prayers  to  the  river  gods  having  all  f aOed  to  bring  relief,  an  imposing  Budd- 
hist service  was  held  in  the  south  court  of  the  Great  Temple.  "The  images  of 
Buddha,  of  the  bosatsu,  and  of  the  Four  Heavenly  Kings  were  magnificently 
adorned;  a  multitude  of  priests  read  the  Mahayana  Sutra,  and  the  o-omi,  Soga 
no  Emishi,  held  a  conser,  burned  incense,  and  prayed."  But  there  was  no 
success;  and  not  until  tiie  Empress  herself  had  made  a  progress  to  the  source  of 
a  river  and  w^orshipped  towards  the  four  quarters,  did  al)undant  rain  fall. 

Such  an  incident  cannot  have  contributed  to  popularize  the  Indian  creed. 
The  people  at  large  adhered  to  their  traditional  cult  and  were  eadly  swayed  by 
superstitions.  The  first  half  of  the  seventh  century  was  marked  by  abnormal 
occurrences  well  calculated  to  disturb  men 's  minds.  There  were  comets  (twice); 
there  was  a  meteor  of  large  dimensions;  there  were  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon; 
there  WfTC  occultations  of  Venus;  there  was  snow  in  July  and  hail  "as  large  as 
peaches"  in  May,  and  there  was  a  famine  (621)  when  old  people  ate  roots  of 
herbs  and  died  by  the  wayside,  when  infants  at  the  breast  perished  wnth  their 
mothers,  and  when  thieves  and  robbers  defied  authority.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
surprising  in  such  circumstances,  and  when  witches  and  wizards  abounded,  that 

(■  Only  three  earthquakes  are  recorded  up  to  the  year  A.D.  645,  and  the  second  alone  (aj>. 
599)  is  described  &s  destructive.] 

I*  This  was  a  ChineBe  eastom,  as  waa  also  the  aaerifidal  rite  mentioned  in  the  same  oontext.J 
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people  fell  into  strange  moods,  and  were  persuaded  to  rep:ard  a  caterpillar  as  the 
"  insect  of  the  everlasting  world,"  to  worship  it ,  and  to  throw  away  their  valuables 
in  the  belief  that  riches  and  perpetual  youth  would  be  thus  won.  A  viiyntsuko, 
by  name  Kawakatsu,  had  the  courage  to  kill  the  designing  preacher  of  this 
extravagaaoe,  and  the  moral  epidemic  was  thus  stayed. 


One  or  rmm  ScATtm  ov  "SuitennO"  in  the  Kaioam-in,  T^o^ui 
(Tttoabya  Seiilptan,  EUhth  Ceatoiy) 
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CHAPTER  XV 
THE  DAIKA  REFORMS 

THE  THIRTY-SIXTH  SOVEKEIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  KuTOKU  (A.D.  645-654) 

After  the  fall  of  the  Soga  and  the  abdication  of  the  Empress  Kogj^oku,  her 
son,  Prince  Naka,  would  have  been  the  natural  succt  ssor,  and  such  was  her  own 
cxprcssv  d  wish.  But  the  prince's  procedure  wais  lar|z;i'ly  regulated  by  Kanuitari, 
who,  alike  in  the  prtiiudc  and  in  the  sequel  of  this  crihis,  proved  hiinst  If  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  Japan  ever  produced.  He  saw  that  the  Soga  mliuence, 
though  broken,  wafl  not  wholly  shattered,  and  he  understood  that  the  great 
admioistrative  reform  which  he  contemplated  nugfat  be  imperilled  were  the 
throne  immediately  occupied  by  a  prince  on  whose  hands  the  blood  of  the  Soga 
chief  was  still  warm.  Therefore  he  advised  Prince  Naka  to  stand  aside  in 
favour  of  his  riiatfmal  uncle,  Priiiee  Karu,  who  could  be  trusted  to  co-operate 
loyally  in  the  work  of  refonn  and  whose  connexion  with  the  Soga  overthrow  had 
been  less  conspicuous.  But  to  reach  Prince  Karu  it  was  ueccss'iry  to  pass  over 
the  head  of  another  prince,  Furubito,  Naka's  half-brother,  wiio  iiad  the  full 
sympathy  of  the  remnant  of  the  Soga  clan,  Ids  mother  having  been  a  daughter 
of  the  great  Umako,  The  throne  was  therefore  offered  to  him.  But  since  the 
offer  foUowed,  instead  of  preceding  the  Empress'  approval  of  Prmee  Karu, 
Furubito  recognized  the  farce,  and  knowing  that,  though  he  might  rule  in  defiance 
of  the  Kamaluri  fa(  tion,  he  could  not  hope  to  rule  with  its  consent,  he  threw 
away  his  sword  and  dcchired  his  intention  of  enterinjG;  religion. 

Very  soon  the  Buddhist  monastery  at  Yoshino,  where  he  received  the  tonsure, 
became  a  rallying  point  fur  the  Soga  partisans,  and  a  war  for  the  sucTt  ssajn 
seemed  iinnunent.  Naka,  however,  now  Prince  Imperial,  waa  n(;i  a  man  to  dally 
with  such  obstacles.  He  promptly  sent  to  Yoshino  a  force  of  soldiers  who  killed 
Furubito  with  his  children  and  permitted  his  consorts  to  strangle  themselves. 
Prince  Naka's  name  must  go  down  to  all  generations  as  that  of  a  great  reformer, 
but  it  is  also  associated  with  a  terrible  injustice.  Too  readUy  crediting  a 
slanderous  charge  brought  against  his  father-in-law,  Kurayamada,  who  had 
stood  at  his  i-i^ht  hand  in  the  great  coup  d'etat  of  645,  he  despatched  a  force  to 
sftize  the  alleged  traitor.  Kurayamada  fled  to  a  temple,  and  there,  deciarhig 
that  he  would  ''leave  the  world,  still  cherishing  fidelity  in  his  bosom,"  he  com- 
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mitted  suieide,  his  wife  and  seven  children  sharing  his  fate.  Subsequent 
exammation  of  his  effects  established  liis  innocence,  and  his  daughter,  consort 
of  Prince  Naka,  died  of  grief. 

THE  DAIKA,  OR  "  GHEAT  CHANGE" 

Not  for  these  things,  however,  but  for  sweeping  reforms  in  tho  achninistration 
of  the  empire  is  the  reign  of  Kotokn  memorable.  Prince  Naka  and  Karnatari, 
during  the  long  period  of  their  intimate  intercourse  prior  to  the  deed  of  blood  in 
the  great  hall  of  audience,  had  fully  matured  their  estimates  of  the  Sui  and 
Tang  civiUzation  as  revealed  in  documents  and  information  carried  to  Japan  by 
priests,  UUraH,  and  students,  who,  since  the  establishment  of  Buddhism,  had 
paid  many  vi»ts  to  China.  They  appreciated  that  the  system  prevailing  in 
their  own  country  from  time  immemorial  had  developed  abuses  which  were 
sapping  the  strength  of  the  nation,  and  in  sweeping  the  Soga  from  the  path  to  the 
throne,  their  ambition  had  been  to  f^;iin  an  eminence  from  whiQh  thenewciviUsa* 
tion  might  be  authoritatively  proeiaimed. 

Speaking  l)r()adly,  their  main  objects  were  to  aboUsh  the  system  of  hereditary 
office-holders;  to  differentiate  aristocratic  titles  from  official  ranks;  to  bring  the 
whole  mass  of  the  people  into  direct  subjection  to  the  Throne,  and  to  establish 
the  Imperial  right  of  ownership  in  ail  the  land  tliroughout  the  empire.  What 
these  ehanges  signified  and  with  what  tact  and  wisdom  the  reformers  proceeded, 
will  be  clearly  understood  as  the  story  unfolds  itself.  Spectacular  effect  was 
enlisted  as  the  first  ally.  A  coronation  ceremony  of  unprecedent(Hl  magnificence 
took  place.  High  officials,  girt  with  golden  quivers,  stood  on  either  side  of  the 
dais  forming  the  tlirone,  and  all  the  great  functionaries  —  omi,  muraji,  and 
miyatsuko  —  together  with  representatives  of  the  ISO  hereditary  corporations 
(fee)  filed  past,  making  obeisance.  The  title  of  "Empress  Dowager"  was 
conferred  for  the  first  time  on  Kogyoku,  who  had  abdicated;  Prince  Naka  was 
made  Prince  Imperial;  the  head  of  the  great  uji  of  Abe  was  nominated  minister 
of  the  Left  (M-dedjin) ;  Kurayamada,  of  the  Soga-u^t,  who  had  shared  the  dangers 
of  the  conspiracy  against  Emishi  and  Iruka,  became  minister  of  the  Right 
(ti-daijin),  and  Kjimatrtri  himself  received  the  post  of  minister  of  the  Interior 
(nai-daijin),  being  invested  with  the  right  to  be  consulted  on  all  matters  whether 
of  statecraft  or  of  official  personnel. 

These  designations,  "minister  of  the  Left"^,  "minister  of  the  Right,"  and 
"minister  of  the  Interior,"  were  new  in  Japan.*  Hitherto,  there  had  been  d-omi 
and  9<nuT^}if  who  stood  between  the  Throne  and  the  two  great  classes  of  uji,  the 
^MMfit  and  the  d^muroiji  receiving  instructions  direct  from  the  soveraga^  and 
the  two  classes  of  vji  acknowledging  no  control  except  that  of  the  d-ovd  and  the 
5-muraji.  But  whereas  the  personal  status  of  Kurayamada  was  only  omi  (not 
d-omi),  and  the  personal  status  of  Karnatari,  only  muraji  (not  o-mitraji),  neither 
was  required,  in  his  new  capacity,  to  take  iustruotinns  from  any  save  the  Emper- 
or, nor  did  any  one  of  the  three  high  dip;nitaries  noiuinally  represent  this  or  that 
congeries  of  uji.  A  simultaneous  innovation  was  the  appointment  of  a  Buddhist 
priest.  Bin,  and  a  Uierailm,  Kuromaro,  to  be  "natiimal  doctors."  These  men 
had  spent  some  years  at  the  Tang  Court  and  were  well  versed  in  Chinese  systems. 

The  next  step  taken  was  to  assemble  the  ministers  under  a  patriartchal  tree, 

I'  The  left  takes  precedence  of  the  right  in  Japan.  1 

P  The  offices  were  borrowed  from  the  Tang  system  of  China — a  remark  which  applies  to 
nearV    the  innovaliteiB  of  the  epoeh.] 
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and,  in  the  prt^ence  of  the  Emperor,  the  Empress  Dowager,  and  tlio  Prince 
Imperial,  to  pronounce,  in  the  names  of  the  Kami  of  heav(>n  and  tiir  Kami  of 
earth  —  the  Ttmhin  aiid  the  Chigi  —  a  solemn  imprecation  on  rulers  who 
attempted  double-heacted  methods- ol  gOYemmeat^  and  on  vassals  guilty  of 
treachery  m  the  service  of  their  aovereiga.  This  amountiBd  to  a  lonnal  de- 
nunciation of  the  Soga  as  well  as  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  new  Emperor.  The 
Chinese  method  of  reckoning  time  by  year-periods  was  then  adopted,  and  the 
year  a.d.  615  became  the  first  of  the  Daikn  era.  But  before  proceedinp  to  really 
radical  innovations,  two  further  precautions  were  taken.  In  order  to  display 
reverence  for  the  foundations  of  the  State,  the  sovereign  publicly  declared  that 
"the  empire  should  be  niled  by  folio wmg;  the  foott>tt!ps  of  the  Emperors  of 
antiquity,"  and  in  order  to  win  the  sympathy  of  the  lower  orders,  his  Majesty 
directed  tihat  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  the  beat  method  of  alleviating  the 
hardships  of  forced  labour.  Further,  a  solemn  ceremony  of  8hinl9  worship  was 
held  by  way  of  preface. 

Then  the  reformers  commenced  their  work  in  earnest.  Governors  (kokushi) 
were  appointed  to  all  the  eastern  provinces.  These  officials  were  not  a  wholly 
novel  institution.  It  has  been  shown  that  they  existed  previously  to  the  Daika 
era,  but  in  a  fitful  and  uncertain  way,  whereas,  under  the  system  now  adopted, 
they  became  an  integral  part  of  the  administrative  machiiiery.  That  meant 
that  the  government  of  the  provinces,  instead  of  being  administered  by  hereditary 
officials,  altogether  irfespective  of  their  competence,  was  entrusted  for  a  fixed 
tenn  to  men  ohosen  on  aoooimt  of  spedal  latitude.  The  eastOT  provinces  were 
selected  for  inaugurating  this  experiment,  because  their  distance  from  the 
capital  rfflidered  the  change  less  conspicuous.  Moreover,  the  appointments 
were  given,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  former  miyatsuho  or  mikotomochi.  An 
ordinance  was  now  issued  for  placing  a  petition-box  in  the  Court  and  lianeing 
a  bell  near  it.  The  box  wa^s  intended  to  serve  as  a  receptacle  for  com])lanits 
and  representations.  Anyone  had  a  iij^lit  to  present  such  documents.  They 
were  to  be  ooUeoted  and  conveyed  to  the  Emperor  every  mormng,  and  if  a  reply 
was  tardy,  the  bell  was  to  be  struck. 

Side  by  side  with  these  measures  for  bettering  the  people's  lot,  precautions 
against  any  danger  of  disturbance  were  adopted  by  taking  all  weapons  of  war 
out  of  the  hands  of  private  individuals  and  storing  them  in  arsenals  specially 
constructed  on  waste  lands.  Then  followed  a  measure  which  se'ems 
to  have  been  greatly  needed.  It  has  l>een  ahcady  explained  that  a  not  mcon- 
siderable  element  of  the  population  was  composed  of  slaves,  and  that  these 
consisted  of  two  maui  classes,  namely,  aborigines  or  Koreans  taken  prisoners  in 
war,  and  members  of  an  whose  Kami  had  been  implicated  in  crime.  As 
time  paasedf'therereaulted  frOm  intocourse  between  these  slaves  and  their  owners 
a  number  of  persons  whose  ste.tus  was  confused,  parents  asserting  the  manumis- 
sion of  their  (duJdren  and  masters  insisting  on  the  pearmanence  of  the  bond.  To 
correct  these  complications  the  whole  nation  was  now  divid<  1  into  freemen 
ixyomin)  and  bondnu  ti  (fienmin),  atid  a  law  was  enacted  that,  since  ainong  slaves 
no  marriage  tie  wa^  othcially  recognized,  a  child  of  mixed  parentage  must  always 
be  regarded  as  a  bondman.  On  that  basis  a  ceritius  was  ordered  to  be  taken,  and 
in  it  were  included  not  only  the  people  of  all  classes,  but  also  the  area  of  cultivated 
and  throughout  the  empire. 

At  the  same  thne  stringent  regulations  were  enaeted  for  the  control  and 
giudance  of  the  provincial  governors.  They  were  to  take  counsel  with  the 
people  in  dividing  the  profits  of  iSisiieuAture^  They  were  not  to  act  as  judges  in 
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criminal  cases  or  to  arroi)t  bribes  from  suitors  in  civil  ones;  their  staff,  when 
•  visiting  the  capital,  was  .strictly  limited,  and  the  use  of  public-service  horses  * 
as  well  as  the  consumption  of  State  provisions  was  vetoed  unless  they  were 
travelling  on  i)ublic  business.  Finally,  they  were  enjoined  to  investigate  care- 
fully all  claims  to  titles  and  all  alleged  rights  of  land  tenure.  The  next  step  was 
the  mOBt  drastic  and  far-reaching  of  all.  Hereditary  corponitioiiB  were  entirely 
abolished}  alike  those  established  to  conunemorate  the  name  of  a  sovereign  or  a 
prinoe  and  those  employed  by  the  nobles  to  cultivate  their  estates.  The  estates 
themselves  were  escheated.  Thus,  at  one  stroke,  tlic  lands  and  titles  of  the 
horeditfiry  aristocracy  were  annulled,  Just  as  was  destined  to  be  the  case  in  the 
Meiji  era,  twelve  centuries  later. 

This  reform  involved  a  radical  change  m  tlie  system  and  method  of  taxation, 
but  the  consideration  of  that  phase  of  the  question  is  deferred  for  a  moment  in 
order  to  explain  the  nature  and  the  amount  of  the  new  fiscal  burdens.  Two 
kinds  of  taxes  were  thenceforth  imposed,  namely,  ordinary  tasces  and  commuted 
taxes.  The  ordinary  consisted  of  twenty  sheaves  of  rice  per  chd  *  (equivalent 
to  about  eight  shrav(  s  per  acri  :  .  and  the  commuted  tax  —  in  Keu  of  forc< d 
labour  —  was  fixed  at  a  piece  of  silk  fabric  forty  feet  in  length  by  two  and  a  haif 
feet  in  breadth  per  cho,  being  approximately  a  length  of  sixteen  feet  per  acre. 
Tlu^  dimensions  of  tlie  fal)ric  wen^  doubled  in  tho  case  of  coarse  silk,  and  quad- 
ru[)led  in  the  case  of  cloth  woven  from  hemp  or  from  the  fibre  of  the  inner  bark 
of  the  paper-mulberry.  A  conmiuted  tax  was  levied  on  houses  also,  namely, 
a  twelve-foot  length  of  the  above  cloth  per  house.  No  currency  existed  in  that 
age.  All  payments  were  made  in  kind.  There  is,  therefore,  no  method  ot 
calculating  accurately  the  monetary  equivalent  of  a  sheaf  of  rice.  But  in  the 
case  of  fabrics  we  have  some  guide.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  above  imposts, 
every  two  townships  —  a  township  was  a  group  of  fifty  houses  —  had  to  con- 
tribute one  horse  of  medium  quality  (or  one  of  superior  quahty  per  two  hundred 
houses)  for  pu})lic  service;  and  since  a  horse  was  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of 
a  total  of  twelve  feet  of  cloth  per  house,  it  would  follow,  estimating  a  horse  of 
medium  quality  at  £5,  ($25.),  that  the  commuted  tax  in  the  case  of  land  was 
above  5  s.,  4  d.,  ($1.30)  per  acre.  Finally,  each  homestead  was  required  to 
provide  one  labourer  as  well  as  rations  for  his  supporii;  and  every  two  home- 
steads had  to  furnish  one  palace  waiting-woman  (uneme),  who  must  be  good- 
looking,  the  daughter  or  sister  of  a  district  official  of  high  rank,  and  must  have  one 
male  and  two  female  servants  to  attend  on  her  —  these  also  being  supported  by 
the  two  homesteads.  In  every  Itomestead  there  was  an  alderman  who  kept  the 
n^gister,  directed  agricultural  operations,  enforced  taxes,  and  took  measures  to 
prevent  crime  as  well  as  to  judge  it. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  a  regular  system  of  national  taxation  was  introduced  and 
that  the  land  throughout  the  whole  empire  was  considered  to  be  the  property  of 
the  Crown.  As  for  the  nobles  who  were  deprived  of  their  estates,  sustenance 
gifts  were  ^ven  to  them,  but  there  is  no  record  of  the  bases  upon  which  these 
^fts  were  assessed.  With  regarci  to  the  x>eopIe's  share  in  the  land,  the  plan 
pury'ued  was  that  for  every  male  or  female  over  five  years  of  age  two  tan  (about 
half  an  acre)  shouM  be  given  to  the  former  and  one-third  less  to  the  latter,  these 
grants  being  made  lor  a  period  oi  six  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  general 

[I  Eveiyone  having  a  right  to  use  public-aervice  hoi-ses  was  required  to  carry  a  token  of  his 
ri^lit  in  (!u^  .shape  of  a  8m:Ull}rniu('  Ix'Il.  or  ^rnupof  bdls,  indicating  by  their  shape  and  number 
how  many  horses  the  bearer  wu.s  entitled  to.j 

p  Tlie  ekfi  was  two  and  a  half  aorea  apprminiat^.] 
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restoration  -was  to  be  cfTccted.  A  ver}'-  striking  evidenco  of  the  jwoplc 's condition 
is  that  every  adult  male  had  to  contribute  a  swonJ,  annour,  a  bow  aad  arrows, 
and  a  driim.   This  impost  may  well  have  outweighed  all  the  others. 

SEPULCHRES 

Another  important  reform  regulated  the  dtmemnoPB  of  burial  mounds.  The' 

construction  of  these  on  the  grand  scale  adopted  for  many  sovereigns,  princes, 
and  nobles  had  loDghamssed  the  people,  who  were  compelled  to  give  their  toil 
gratis  for  such  a  purpose.  What  such  exactions  had  entailed  may  be  gathered 
from  Kotoku's  edict,  which  said,  "Of  late  the  poverty  of  our  people  is  absolutely 
due  to  the  construction  of  t  hhIms."  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  undertake  to  limit 
the  size  of  Imperial  tombs.  The  rescript  dealt  only  ^vlLil  those  from  princes 
downwards.  Of  these,  the  greatest  tumulus  permitted  was  a  square  mound  with 
a  side  of  forty-five  feet  at  the  base  and  a  height  of  twenty-five  feet,  measured 
akog  the  fAope,  a  further  restrietion  being  that  the  work  must  not  occupy  more 
than  one  thousand  men  for  seven  days*  The  maximum  dimensions  were  similar- 
ly prescribed  in  every  case,  down  to  a  minor  official,  whose  grave  must  not  pive 
emplojTnent  to  more  than  fifty  men  for  one  day.  When  ordinary  people  died, 
it  was  directed  that  they  should  be  buried  in  the  ground  without  a  day  "s  delay, 
and,  except  in  the  case  of  an  Emperor  or  an  Empress,  the  custom  of  temporary 
interment  was  strictly  vetoed.  Cemeteries  were  ordered  to  be  constructed  for 
the  first  time,  and  peremptory  injunctions  were  issued  against  self-destruction 
to  accompany  the  dead;  against  strangling  men  or  women  by  way  of  sacrifice; 
against  killing  the  deceased  *s  horse,  and  against  cutting  the  hair  or  stabbing  the 
thighs  by  way  of  showing  grief*  It  must  be  assumed  that  all  these  customs 
existed. 

ABUSES 

Other  evil  practices  are  incidentally  referred  to  in  the  context  of  the  Daika 
reforms.  Thus  it  appears  that  slaves  occasionally  left  their  lawful  owners  owing 
to  the  latt^'s  poverty  and  entered  the  service  of  rich  men,  who  thereafter  refused 
to  give  them  up;  that  when  a  divorced  wife  or  concnbine  married  into  another 

family,  her  former  husband,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  often  preferred  claims 
against  her  new  husband's  property;  that  men,  relying  on  their  power,  demanded 
people's  daughters  in  marriage,  and  in  the  event  of  tho  girl  entering  another 
house,  Icvir  1  heavy  toll  on  both  families;  that  when  a  widow,  of  ten  or  twenty 
years'  standing,  married  again,  or  when  a  girl  entered  into  wedlock,  the  people 
of  the  vicinity  insisted  on  the  newly  wedded  couple  perforiiung  the  Shinto  rite 
of  harai  (purgation),  which  was  perverted  into  a  device  for  compelling  offerings 
of  goods  and  wine;  that  the  compulsory  perfoimance  of  this  ceremony  had 
become  so  on^us  as  to  make  poor  men  shrink  from  giving  burial  to  even  their ' 
own  brothers  who  had  died  at  a  distance  from  home,  or  hesitate  to  extend  aid  to 
them  in  mortal  peril,  and  that  when  a  forced  labourer  cooked  his  food  by  the 
roadside  or  borrowed  a  pot  to  boil  his  ricCi  he  was  often  obliged  to  perform  ex- 
pensive purgation. 

OFFICIAL  ORGANIZATION 

At  the  head  of  all  officials  were  ih»  8ar4aijui  (minista*  of  the  Left),  the  u- 
daijin  (minister  of  tiie  Right)  and  the  neMa^n  (minister  of  the  Interior),  and 
after  them  came  the  heads  of  departments,  of  which  eight  were  established,  after 
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the  model  of  the  Tang  Court  in  China.  They  were  the  Central  Department 
{Nakatsakasa-sho);  the  Dej^artment  of  Ceremonies  (ShikibU'Sko);  the  Depart- 
meut  of  Civil  Goverumeat  {Jibusfi5) ;  the  Department  of  Civil  Affairs  (Mimbu- 
sho);  the  Department  of  War  {Hyobu-shd);  the  Department  of  Justice  {Gyobu- 
sho);  the  Treasury  (Okmu-shd),  and  the  Household  Department  {Kunadnsfa), 
These  departmentfi  comprised  a  number  of  bureaux.  AU  officials  of  high  rank 
had  to  as8cml)lo  at  the  south  gate  of  the  palace  in  time  to  enter  at  sunrise,  and 
they  remained  there  until  some  time  between  11  a.ic.  and  1  p.  m. 

In  a  province  the  senior  official  was  the  governor,  and  under  him  were  heads 
of  districts,  aldermen  of  homesteads  (fifty  houses),  ciders  of  five  households — 
all  the  houses  being  divided  into  groups  of  five  for  purposes  of  protection  —  and 
market  commissioners  who  superintended  the  currency  (in  kind),  commerce, 
the  genuineness  of  wares,  the  justness  of  weights  and  measures,  the  prices  of 
eommodities,  and  the  observance  of  prohibitions.  Sinoe  to  all  (^^dal  posts  men 
of  merit  were  appointed  without  regard  to  lineage,  the  cap-ianks  inaugurated 
by  Prince  Shotoku  were  abolished,  inasmuch  as  they  designated  personal  status 
by  inherited  light  only,  and  they  were  replaced  by  new  cap-grades,  nineteen  in 
all,  which  were  distinguished  partly  by  their  borders,  partly  by  their  colours, 
and  partly  by  their  materials  and  embroidery.  Hair-ornaments  were  also  a 
mark  of  rank.  They  were  cicada-shaped,  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  highest 
grades,  of  silver  for  the  medium  grades,  and  of  copper  for  the  low  grades.  The 
caps  indicated  official  status  without  any  reference  to  hereditary  titles. 

RATIONALE  OF  THE  NEW  SYSTEM 

The  radical  changes  outlined  above  were  all  effected  in  the  short  space  of 
eight  years.  If  it  be  asked  what  motive  inspired  the  reformers,  the  obvious 
answer  is  tluit  experience,  culminating  in  the  usurpations  of  the  Soga,  had  fully 
displayed  the  abuses  incidental  to  the  old  system.  Nothing  more  memorable 
than  this  fiood  of  reforms  has  left  its  mark  upon  Japan 's  ancient  history.  During, 
the  first  thirteen  centuries  of  the  empure 's  existence  —  if  we  accept  the  tradition- 
al chrcmology — the^  family  was  the  basis  of  the  State 's  oiganisation.  Each 
unit  of  the  population  either  was  a  member  of  an  vji  or  belonged  to  the  tonujibe 
of  an  uji,  and  each  was  governed  by  its  own  omi  or  mw<^,  while  all  the  tiji 
of  the  Kwdbetsu  class  were  under  the  d-omi  and  all  tliosc  of  the  Shimbetsu  class, 
under  the  o-muraji.  Finally,  it  was  through  tlie  u-omi  and  the  o-muraji  alone 
that  the  Emperor  communicated  his  will.  In  otlier  words,  the  Japanese  at 
large  were  not  recognized  as  public  people,  the  only  section  that  bore  that  char- 
acter being  the  units  of  tlie  hereditary  corporations  instituted  in  memory  of 
some  Imperial  personage  and  the  folk  that  cultivated  the  miyake  (State  domains). 

All  these  facts,  though  already  ffimiliar  to  the  reader,  find  a  fitting  place  in 
the  context  of  the  great  political  development  of  the  Daika  era.  For  the  main 
features  of  that  development  were  that  the  entire  nation  became  the  public 
people  of  the  realm  and  the  whole  of  the  land  became  the  property  of  the  Crown, 
the  hereditary  nobles  being  relegated  to  the  rank  of  State  pensioner:'.  This 
metamorphosis  entailed  taking  an  accurate  census  of  the  population;  makmg  a 
survey  of  the  land;  fixing  the  boundaries  of  provinces,  districts,  and  villages; 
appointing  officials  to  administer  the  affairs  of  these  local  divisions,  and  organiz- 
ing the  central  government  with  boiirds  and  bureaux.  The  system  of  taxation 
lilso  had  to  be  changed,  and  Hie  land  had  to  be  apportioned  to  the  people.  In 
former  days,  the  only  chaiges  levied  by  the  State  on  the  produce  of  the  land  were 
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those  connected  with  religious  observam  os  and  military  operations,  and  even  ia 
imposing  these  the  intervention  of  the  heads  of  uji  had  to  be  employed.  But 
b}'  the  Dnil'a  reforms  the  interest  of  the  hereditary  nobility  in  the  taxes  was 
hmited  to  realizing  their  sustenance  allowances;  whiles  as  for  the  land,  it  was 
removed  entirely  beyond  their  control  and  partitioned  ainon^  the  people,  in  the 
proportion  already  noted,  on  leases  terminable  at  the  end  of  six  years. 

Of  course,  whatever  political  exigency  may  hAve  dictated  this  short^nure 
system,  it  was  economically  unsound  and  could  not  remain  long  in  practice.: 
The  measures  adopted  to  soften  the  aspect  of  these  wholesale  changes  in  the  eyes 
of  the  hereditary  nobili  ty  whom  they  so  greatly  affected,  have  been  partly  noted 
above.  It  may  here  be  added,  however,  that  not  only  was  the  office  of  district 
governor  —  w!'o  ranked  next  to  the  provincial  governor  ikokuski)  —  filled  as 
far  as  possiliie  by  former  kuni  no  miyatsuko,  but  also  these  hitter  were  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  observing;  and  reporting;  upon  the  conduct  of  the  new  officials  as 
to  assiduity  and  integrity,  to  which  duty  there  were  also  nominated  special 
offlkdals  called  diSM4hi,  By  the  aid  of  these  and  other  tactful  deirices,  the 
operation  of  the  new  system  was  guaranteed  against  disturbance.  Nothing  was 
deemed  too  trivial  to  assist  in  promoting  that  end .  Even  such  a  pi  tty  incident 
as  the  appearance  of  a  white  pheasant  was  magnified  into  a  special  indication  of 
heaven's  approi'al,  and  a  f^rand  Court  ceremony  having  been  held  in  honour  of 
the  bird,  the  Emperor  proclaimed  a  general  amnesty  and  ordered  that  tlic  name 
of  tlie  period  should  be  changed  to  Hahi-chi  (White  Pheasant).  Something  of 
this  may  be  set  down  frankly  to  the  superstitious  spirit  of  the  time.  But  much  ia 
evidently  attributable  to  the  statecraft  of  the  Emperor 's  advisers,  wiK>  sought  to 
persuade  the  nation  that  this  breaking  away  from  all  its  venerable  old  traditions 
had  supernatural  approval. 

There  was,  indeed,  one  defect  in  the  theory  of  the  new  system.  From  time 
immemorial  the  poUty  of  the  empire  had  been  based  on  the  family  relation.  The 
sovereign  reigned  in  virtue  (^f  his  lineage,  and  the  hereditary  nobles  owed  their 
high  positions  and  administrative  competem  i-  rtjually  to  descent.  To  discredit 
the  title  of  the  nol)les  was  to  disturb  the  foundation  of  the  Throne  itself,  and  to 
atiiriu  that  want  of  virtue  constituted  a  valid  reason  for  depriving  the  eciomi  of 
the  gods  of  their  inherited  functions,  was  to  deeliure  eonstntctively  that  the: 
descendant  of  Amatorasa  also  held  his  title  by  right -of  peroonal  worthinessL., 
That  was  the  Chinese  theory.  Their  histoiy  shows  plainly  that  they  recognized 
the  right  of  men  like  Tang  or  Wu  to  overturn  tyranti  like  Cliieh  of  the  Hsia 
dynasty,  and  Chou  of  the  Yen  dynasty.  The  two  Japanese  Emperors,  Kotoku 
•and  Tenchi  (608-671),  seem  to  have  i)artially  endorsed  a  cognate  pnnciple. 
But  nothing  could  l)e  at  greater  variance  witli  tlu^  cardinal  tenet  of  the  Japanese 
polity,  which  holds  that  "the  King  can  do  no  wrong"  and  that  the  Imperial 
line  must  remain  unbroken  to  all  eternity. 

« 

ENVOYS  TO  CUINA 

The  importance  attached  to  intercourse  with  China  during  the  reign  of 

Kotoku  was  illustrated  by  the  dimensions  of  the  embassies  sent  to  the  Tang 
Court  and  by  the  quality  of  the  envoys.  Two  embassies  were  pent  in  653,  one 
consisting  of  121  pt  r^<jus  and  the  other  of  120.^  The  former  included  seventeen 
student-priests,  and  ;imong  them  was  the  eldest  son  of  Kamatari  himself.  An- 

The  ship  carrying  the  cmhemy  was  wrecked  off  the  aouth  coast  of  Japan,  aod  out  of  120 
penwns  imly  five  escaped  ] 
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other  embaasy  was  despatched  in  654,  and  the  records  show  incidently  that  the 
sea  route  waa  taken,  for  after  a  voyage  lasting  some  mouths  and  therefore  pre- 
sumably of  a  coastinj:^  character,  the  envoys  landed  at  Laichou  in  Shantung. 
They  finaliy  reaclu-cl  (.'hangan,  the  Tang  cai)ital,  and  were  most  hospitably  re- 
ceived by  tlie  Emperor  Kao-sung.  The  hardships  of  the  journey  are  attested 
by  the  fact  that  tlirec  uf  the  student-priests  died  at  sea.  One  remained  in 
China  for  thirty-six  years,  and  JOye,  Kamatari's  boxl,  did  not  return  to  Japan 
for  twehre  years. 

In  short,  when  these  students  left  their  country  in  search  of  literary,  religious^ 

and  political  lore,  they  had  no  assurance  of  ever  thereafter  finding  an  opportunity 

to  see  their  homes  again.  The  overland  journey  was  almost  impossible  without 
guides  and  guards,  and  communication  by  sea  seems  to  have  been  fitful  and  un- 
certain. Thv  last  of  t  he  above  I  luce  embassies  was  led  by  no  less  a  person  than 
the  renoAMied  scholar,  Kuromaro,  who  had  been  associated  vnih  the  priest,  Bin, 
111  inodeUing  the  new  administrative  system  of  J  apan.  Kuromaro  never  returned 
from.  China;  he  died  there.  A  few  noionthB  before  ihe  despatch  of  Kuromaro 
as  envoy,  his  illustrious  coadjutor.  Bin,  expired  in  the  temple  of  Asumi.  The 
Emperor  repaired  in  person  to  the  sick  priest's  chamber,  and  said,  "If  you  die 
to-day,  I  will  follow  you  to-morrow."  So  great  was  the  reverence  showed. 
toT^^ards  learning  and  piety  in  that  era.  Thus,  hazardous  and  wearisome  as  was 
the  voyage  to  China  over  stormy  waters  in  a  rutle  sailing  boat,  its  successful 
accomplishment  cstabhshed  a  title  to  oflicial  preferment  and  high  honour.  It 
will  be  seen  by  and  by  that  similar  treatment  was  extended  in  the  nineteenth 
century  to  men  who  visited  Europe  and  America  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

THE  THlliTY-SEVENTH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPRESS  SAIMEI  (A.D.  G3.:-Gai) 

On  the  demiseof  Katoku,  in  654,  his  natural  successor  would  have  been  Princo 
Naka,  who,  ten  years  pre\nously,  had  chosen  to  reform  the  empire  ratlicr  tlian 
to  rule  it.  But  the  prince  deemed  that  the  course  of  progress  still  claimed  his 
undivided  attention,  and  therefore  the  Empress  Kogyoku  was  again  raised  to 
the  throne  under  the  name  of  ^  Saimei  —  the  first  instance  of  a  second  accession 
in  Japanese  history.  She  reigned  nearly  seven  years,  and  the  era  is  remarkable 
chiefly  for  expeditions  against  the  Yemishi  and  for  complications  with  Korea. 
To  the  former  chapter  of  history  sufficient  reference  had  already  bbea  made, 
but  the  latter  claims  a  moment's  attention. 

RELATIONS  WITH  KOREA 

It  has  been  shown  how,  in  a.d.  562,  the  .Japanese  settlement  in  Mimana  was 
exterminated;  how  the  Emperor  Kimuiei 's  dying  behest  to  his  successor  was  that 
this  di^ace  must  J;>e  removed;  how  subsequent  attempts  to  carry  out  his  testa- 
ment ended  in  failure,  owing  largely  to  Japan's  weak  habit  of  trusting  the 
promises  of  Shlragi,  and  how,  in  618,  the  Sui  Emperor,  Yang,  at  the  head  of  a 
great  army,  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  Korea. 

Thereafter,  intercourse  between  Japan  and  the  peninsula  was  of  a  fitful  char- 
acter unmarked  by  any  noteworthv  event  until,  in  the  second  year  (651)  of  the 
"White  Pheasant"  era,  the  Yamato  Court  essayed  to  assert  itsc^lf  in  a  futile 

['  It  Is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  all  the  namoa  given  in  these  pages  to 
Japanese  sovereigns  arc  posthumous.  Thus  Saimeij  during  her  lifetime,  was  called  Amo-toyo- 
takara-ikashi-hi-tarashi-hime.] 
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fashion  by  refusing  to  give  audience  to  Shira|^  envoys  because  they  wore  costumes 
after  the  Tang  fashion  without  offering  any  excuse  for  such  a  caprice.  KOtoku 
was  then  upon  the  Japanese  throne,  ;ind  Japan  herself  was  !)usil3''  occupied 
importing  and  asi^imilating  Tang  institutions.  That  she  should  have  taken 
umbrage  at  similar  imitation  on  Shiragi's  part  seems  capricious.  Shiragi  sent 
no  more  envoys,  aiid  presently  (Oo.')),  fiudiiig  herself  seriously  menaced  by  a 
coalition  between  Koma  and  Kudara,  she  applied  to  the  Tang  Court  for  assist- 
ance. The  application  produced  no  practioal  response,  but  Bhiragi,  who  for 
some  time  had  been  able  to  defy  the  other  two  prmcipalitaes,  now  saw  and 
seized  an  opportunity  offered  by  the  debauchery  and  misrule  of  the  Khig  of 
Kudara.  She  collected  an  army  to  attack  her  neighbour  and  once  more  suppli- 
cated Tang's  aid.  This  was  in  the  year  (560.  The  second  appeal  prodncod  a 
powerful  response.  Kao-sung,  then  the  Tang  Emperor,  despatched  a  general, 
Su  Ting-fang,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men.  There  wa.s 
now  no  lung  and  tediout*  overland  march  round  the  iiLLurai  oi  lIic  Uuif  of  Pechili 
and  across  Liaotung.  Su  embariced  his  forces  at  Chengshan,  on  the  east  of  the 
Shantung  promontory,  and  crossed  direct  to  Mishi-no-tsu  —  the  modem  Che- 
mulpo tiius  attacking  Kudara  from  the  west  while  Shiragi  moved  against  it 
from  the  east.  Kudara  was  crushed.  It  lost  ten  tiiousand  men,  and  all  its 
prominent  porsonagos,  from  the  debauched  King  downwards,  were  sent  as  pris- 
oners to  Tang.  But  one  groat  captain,  Pok-sin,  saved  the  situation.  Collect- 
ing the  fugitive  troojis  of  Kudara  he  fell  suddenly  on  Shiragi  and  drove  her  back, 
thereafter  appealing  for  Japanese  aid. 

At  the  Yamato  Court  Shiragi  was  now  regarded  as  a  traditional  enemy.  It 
had  played  fast  and  loose  again  and  again  about  Mimana,  and  in  the  year  657 
it  had  refused  safe  conduct  for  a  Japanese  embassy  to  the  Tang  Court.  The 
Empress  Saimei  decided  that  Kudara  must  be  succoured.  Living  in  Japan 
at  that  time  was  Phung-chang,^  a  younger  brother  of  the  deposed  King  of 
Kudara.  It  was  resolved  that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  peninsula  accompanied 
by  a  sufficient  force  to  place  him  on  the  throne.  But  Saimei  died  l^eforc  the 
necessary  preparations  were  completed,  and  the  task  of  carrying  out  a  design 
which  had  already  received  his  eudor.sement  devolved  upon  Prince  Naka,  the 
great  reformer.  A  fleet  of  170  ships  carrying  an  army  of  thirty-seven  thousand 
men  escorted  Phung-chang  from  Tsukushi,  and  the  kingdom  of  Kudara  was 
restored.  But  the  ocmdunve  battle  had  still  to  be  fought.  It  took  place  in 
September,  662,  at  Paak-chhon-ku  (Ung-jin),  between  the  Chinese  under  Liu 
Jen-kuei,  a  Tang  general,  and  the  Japanese  under  Atsumi  no  Hirafu.  The 
forces  were  al)0ut  equal  on  each  sitle,  and  it  was  the  first  signal  trial  of  strength 
between  Cliinesc  and  Japanese.  No  particulars  have  been  handed  down  by 
history.  Xothing  is  known  except  that  the  Japanese  .squadron  drove  straight 
aliead,  and  that  tlie  Chinese  attacked  from  both  flanks.  The  result  wtis  a 
crushing  defeat  fw  the  Japanese.  They  were  shattered  beyond  the  power  of 
rallying,  and  only  a  remnant  found  its  way  back  to  Tsukushi.  Kudara  and 
Koma  fell,  and  Japan  lost  her  last  footing  in  a  region  where  her  prestige  had  stood 
so  high  for  centuries. 

Shiragi  continued  during  more  tFian  a  hundred  years  to  maintain  a  semblance 
of  deferential  intercourse,  but  her  conduct  became  idtimately  so  unruly  that,  in 
the  reign  of  NimmyO  (834-850),  her  people  were  prohibited  from  visitmg  Japan. 

[1  He  was  a  hostage,  Tlic  cons!  anf  rcsidrncc  of  Korean  li(>siage.s  in  Japan  spcakn  elocjucnt- 
ly  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  two  countries.  There  were  no  Japanese  hostages  in 
Korea.] 
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From  Kudara,  however,  after  its  overthrow  by  China,  there  migrated  almost 
continuously  for  some  time  a  number  of  inhabitants  who  became  naturalized 
in  Japan.  Tliey  were  distributed  chieHy  in  the  provinces  of  Ouii  and  Musashi, 
Son-Kwang,  a  brother  of  the  former  King  of  Kudara,  being  required  to  live  in 
Naniwa  (Osaka)  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  them.  Koma,  also,  when  it  fell 
into  Chinese  hands,  sent  many  settlers  to  Japan,  and  during  the  reign  of  the 
Empress  Ciemmyo  {lOSrIlS),  they  were  transferred  from  the  six  iirovinees  of 
Buruga,  Kai,  Sagami,  Kazusa,  Shimosa,  and  Hitachi  to  Musashi,  where  the 
district  inhabited  by  them  was  thenceforth  called  Koma-gori.  Thus*  Japan 
extended  her  hospitality  to  the  men  whose  independence  she  had  not  been  able 
to  assert.  Her  relations  with  her  peninsular  neighbour  ended  humanely  though 
not  gloriously.  They  had  cost  her  heavily  in  life  and  treasure,  but  she  had  been 
repaid  fully  with  the  civilization  which  Korea  helped  her  to  import. 

THE  THIRTY-EIGHTH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  TENCHI  (A.D.  668-671) 

It  will  be  observed  that  although  the  thirtyHseventh  sovereign,  the  Empress 
Saimei,  died  in  the  year  66 1 ,  the  reign  of  her  successor,  Tenchi,  did  not  commence 
historically  until  668.  There  thus  appears  to  have  been  an  interregnum  of 
seven  years.  The  explanation  is  that  the  Crown  Prince,  Naka,  while  taking  the 
sceptre,  did  not  actually  wield  it.  He  entrusted  the  administrative  functions  to 
his  younger  brother,  Oama,  and  continued  to  devote  himaelf  to  tiie  great  work 
of  reform.  He  had  stood  aside  in  favour  of  Kotoku  sixteen  years  previoasly  and 
in  favour  of  the  Empress  Saimei  six  years  previously,  and  now,  for  seven  years 
longer,  he  refrained  from  identifying  himself  with  the  Throne  until  the  fate  of 
bis  innovations  was  known.  Having  assumed  the  task  of  eractieating  abuses 
which,  for  a  thousand  years,  had  been  growinpj  unchecked,  he  shrank  from 
associating  the  Crown  directly  with  risks  of  failiirr.  But  in  the  year  668, 
judging  that  his  reforms  had  been  sufficiently  assinniaied  to  warrant  confidence, 
he  formally  ascended  the  throne  and  is  known  in  history  as  Tenchi  (Heavenly 
InteUigence). 

Only  four  years  of  life  renuiined  to  him,  and  almost  immediately  after  his 
accession  he  lost  his  great  coadjutor,  Kamatari.   Of  the  four  men  who  had 

worked  out  the  "  Daika  restoration,"  Kuromaro,  the  student,  died  in  China  a 
year  (654)  after  the  demise  of  the  illustrious  priest,  Bin;  Kamatari  barely 
survived  until  success  came  in  sight,  and  Prince  Naka  (Tenchi)  was  taken  two 
ye:irs  later  (671).  It  is  related  that  in  the  da\'s  when  the  prince  and  Kamatari 
phujiH  d  the  outlines  of  their  great  scheme,  they  were  accustomed  to  meet  for 
pui  jjuses  of  conference  in  a  remote  valley  on  the  east  of  the  capital,  where  an 
aged  wistaria  happened  to  be  in  bloom  at  the  most  critical  of  their  consultations. 
Kamatari  therefore  desired  to  change  his  uji  name  from  Nakatomi  to  Fujiwara 
(wistaria),  and  the  prince,  on  ascending  the  throne,  gave  effect  to  this  request. 
There  thus  came  into  existence  a  family,  the  most  famous  in  Japanese  history. 
The  secluded  valley  where  the  momentous  meetings  took  place  received  the  name 
of  Tamu  ^  no  Mine,  and  a  shrine  stands  there  now  in  memory  of  Kamatari. 
The  Emperor  would  fain  have  attended  Kamatari 's  obsequies  in  person,  but 
his  ministers  dissuaded  him  on  the  ground  that  such  a  course  would  be  unprece- 
dented. His  Majesty  confined  himself  therefore  to  conferring  on  the  deceased 
statesman  posthumous  official  rank,  the  first  instance  of  a  practice  destined  to 
became  habitual  in  Japan. 

[1  "Tamu"  mgnifin  to  convcvBe  about  military  affairs.] 
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THE  OMI  STATUES  AND  THE  CENSUS  REGISTER 

During  the  reign  of  Tenchi  no  rescript  embodyiag  signal  administrative 

changes  was  Issued,  though  the  reforms  pr(n'iously  inaup^irated  seem  to  have 
made  steady  progress.  But  by  a  legislative  otfice  specially  organized  for  the 
purpose  tlicre  was  enacted  a  body  of  twenty-two  laws  called  the  Omi  Ritm-ryo 
(the  Ooii  Statutes),  Omi,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Biwa,  being  then  the  seat  of  the 
Imperial  Court.  Shdtoku  TaishVs  JMiehi  Kempdf  though  often  spoken  of  as 
a  legislative  ordinance,  was  really  an  etfaicfil  eode,  but  the  Omi  BUm^ryd  had  the 
character  of  genuine  laws,  the  &at  of  their  kind  in  Japan.  Unforkinatdy  this 
valuable  document  did  not  survive.  Our  knowledge  of  it  is  confined  to  a  state- 
ment in  the  Memoira  of  Kamatari  that  it  was  compiled  in  the  year  667.  Two 
years  later — that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  after  Tenchi  'sactual  accession — t  he  census 
register,  which  bad  formed  an  important  feature  of  the  Daika  reforms,  became 
an  acoomplislicd  fact.  Thenceforth  there  was  no  further  occasion  to  appeal  to 
the  barbarous  ordeal  of  boiling  water  {kuga-dadii)  when  questions  of  lineage 
had  to  be  determined. 

THE  THIRTY-NINTH  SOVEREIGN.  THE  EMPEROR  KOBUN  (A.D  672-672) 

Among  four  "palace  ladies"  (une.me)  upon  whom  the  Emperor  Tenchi  looked 
with  favour,  one,  Yaka  of  Tfra  prdvincc,  bore  him  a  son  known  in  his  boyhood 
days  as  Prince  Iga  but  afterwards  called  Prince  Otomo.  For  this  lad  his  father 
conceived  a  strong  affection,  and  would  doubtless  hav?  named  him  heir  apparent 
had  he  not  been  deterred  by  the  consideration  that  during  his  own  abstention 
from  actually  oecupying  the  throne,  administralave  duties  would  have  to  be 
entrusted  mainly  td  the  hands  of  a  Prince  Imperial,  and  Otomo,  being  only 
thirteen  years  of  age»  could  not  undertake  sueh  a  task.  Thus,  on  Tenchi 's 
younger  brother,  Oama,  the  dignity  of  Crown  Prin rr  was  ecmferred,  and  he  be- 
came the  Emperor's  hmm  tenens,  in  which  position  he  won  universal  applause 
by  sagacity  and  energy.  But  during  these  seven  years  of  nominal  interrrp;iuim, 
the  fame  of  Prince  Otomo  also  cifw  upon  men's  lips.  An  ancient  book  speaks 
of  him  as  "wise  and  inteUigenL;  an  able  administrator  alike  of  civil  and  of 
military  affa'urs;  commanding  re^ct  and  esteem;  sage  of  speech,  and  rich  in 
learning/'  When  the  Emperor  aetually  ascended  the  throne,  Otomo  had 
reached  his  twentieth  year,  and  four  years  h^ter  (671)  the  sovereign  appointed 
him  prime  minister  (dajd  daisin),  an  office  then  created  for  the  first  time. 

Thenceforth  the  question  of  Tenchi 's  successor  began  to  be  disquieting. 
The  technical  right  was  on  Oama's  side,  but  the  paternal  sympathy  was  with 
Otomo.  Tradition  has  handed  down  a  tale  about  a  certain  Princess  Nukata, 
who,  having  bestowed  her  affections  originallv  on  Prince  Oamn.  v;as  afterwards 
constrained  to  yield  to  the  addresses  of  the  Kuxperor  Tenchi,  and  thus  the  two 
brothers  became  enemies.  But  that  story  does  not  accord  withrfacts.  It  is  also 
related  that  during  a  banquet  at  the  palace  on.  the  occasion  of  Tenchi 's  accession, 
F^ce  Oama  thrust  a  qiear  through  the  door  from  below,  and  the  Emperor 
would  have  punished  the  outrage  with  death  had  not  Kamatari  interceded  for 
the  prince.  These  narratives  are  cited  to  prove  that  tlie  Emperor  Tenchi 's 
purpose  was  to  leave  the  throne  to  Otomo,  not  Oama.  There  is,  how(>ver,  no 
valid  reason  to  infer  any  such  intention.  What  actually  occurred  was  that 
when,  within  a  few  months  of  Otomo 'a  appointment  as  dajd  daijin,  the  sovereign 
found  iiiuiself  mortally  sick,  he  summoned  Oama  and  named  hun  to  succeed 
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But  Oama,  having  been  warned  of  a  powerful  conspiracy  to  place  Ototno  on  tlie 
throne,  and  not  unsuspicious  that  it  had  the  Emi)eror's  sympathy,  declined  the 
honour  and  announced  his  intention  of  entering  religion,  which  he  did  by  retiring 
to  the  monastery  at  Yoshino.  The  conspirators,  at  whose  head  were  the 
minister  of  the  Left,  Soga  no  Akae,  and  the  minister  of  the  RiKht,  Nakatomi  no 
Kane,  aimed  at  reverting  to  the  times  when,  by  placing  on  the  throne  a  prince  of 
tlieir  own  choice,  one  or  two  great  uji  had  grasped  the  whole  political  power. 
The  prime  mover  was  Kane,  mwaji  of  the  Nakatomi. 

Immediately  after  Tenchi 's  death,  which  took  place  at  the  close  of  671,  and 
after  the  accession  of  Prince  Otomo — known  in  history  as  the  Emperor  K5bun 
—  the  conspiratora  began  to  concert  measures  for  the  destruction  of  Prince 
Oama,  whom  iln-y  rej!;ar(Ji  d  as  a  fatal  obstacle  to  the  achievement  of  their  pur- 
poso.  But  the  Emperor  Kobun's  consort,  Toiclii,  was  a  daughter  of  Prince 
Oama,  and  two  sons  of  tlio  latter,  Taknichi  and  Otsu,  were  also  in  the  Court,  at 
Omi.  By  tiicsc  three_persons  Yoshino  was  kept  fully  informed  of  e^^erjiihinp; 
happening  at  Omi.  Oama  fled  precipitately.  He  did  not  even  wait  for  a 
paiuiquin  or  a  horse.  His  course  was  shaped  eastward,  for  two  reasons:  the 
first,  ijiat  his  domains  as  Prince  Imperial  had  been  in  Ise  and  Mino;  the  second, 
that  since  in  the  eastern  provinces  the  Da^  reforms  had  been  first  put  into 
operation,  in  the  eastern  provinces,  also,  conservatism  might  be  expected  to 
rebel  with  U':ist  reluctance. 

The  struggle  that  ensued  was  the  fiercest  Japan  had  witnessed  since  the 
foundation  of  the  empire.  For  twenty  days  there  was  almost  continuous  fight- 
ing. The  prince's  first  measure  was  to  block  the  passes  on  the  eastward  high- 
roads, so  that  the  Omi  forces  could  not  reach  him  till  he  was  fully  ready  to  re- 
ceive them.  Thousands  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  he  was  soon  able  to  assume 
the  offenrave.  On  the  other  hand,  those  whom  the  Omi  Court  summoned  to 
arms  declined  for  the  most  part  to  respond.  The  nation  evidently  regarded 
Prince  Oama  as  the  champion  of  the  old  against  the  new.  The  crowning  contest 
took  place  at  the  T  onrj;  Bridge  of  Seta,  which  spans  the  waters  of  Lnke  Biwa  at 
the  place  when^  they  iuirrow  to  form  the  Seta  River.  Deserte<l  by  men  who  had 
\^  <  >n\  to  sup])(  liim,  his  army  shattered,  and  he  himself  a  fugitive,  the  Emperor 
iied  lu  iuiiiazaki  and  there  committed  suicide.  His  principal  instigator, 
nm^ji  of  the  Nakatomi  and  minister  of  the  Eight,  with  eight  other  high  officials, 
suffered  the  extreme  penalty;  Akae,  omi  of  the  Soga  and  minister  of  the  Left, 
had  to  go  into  exile,  but  the  rest  of  Kobtm's  followers  were  pardoned.  Not  be- 
cause of  its  magnitude  alone  but  because  its  sequel  was  the  d(>tlironement  and 
suicide  of  a  legitimate  Emperor,  this  struggle  presents  a  shocking  aspect  to 
Japanese  eyes.  It  is  known  in  history  as  the  Jhishrn  disturbance,"  so  called 
after  the  cyclical  designation  of  the  year  (672)  when  it  occurred 

TH£  FORTIETH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  TEMMU  {JLD.  073-686) 

Prince  Oama  succeeded  to  the  throne  and  is  known  in  history  as  the  fortieth 

Sovereign,  Temmu.  Dunng  the  fourteen  years  of  his  reign  he  completed  thfe 
administrative  systems  of  the  Daika  era,  and  asserted  the  d^^ty  and  authority 

of  the  (^ourt  to  an  unprecedented  dcf^ree.  Among  the  men  who  espoused  his 
cause  in  the  Jinshin  struggle  there  are  found  many  names  of  aristocrats  who 
boasted  high  titles  and  owned  hereditary  estates.  Whatever  hopes  these 
conservatives  entertained  of  a  reversion  lo  the  old-time  order  of  things,  they  were 
signally  disappointed.  The  Daika  reformers  had  invariably  contrived  that 
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oonciliation  should  march  hand  in  hand  with  innovation.  Tenunu  relied  on 
coercion.  He  himaelf  administered  State  affairs  with  little  recourse  to  minis- 
terial aid  but  always  with  military  assistance  in  the  background.  He  was 
especially  careful  not  to  sow  the  seeds  of  the  a!)nsi  s  which  his  immediate  prede- 
cessors had  worked  to  eradicate.  Thus,  while  he  did  not  fail  to  recognize  the 
services  of  those  that  had  stood  by  him  in  the  Jinshin  tumult,  he  studiously 
refrained  from  rcwardino;  tlicm  with  olhcial  posts,  and  contined  himself  to 
bestow  iiig  tilk  s  of  a  purely  personal  character  together  with  posthumous  rank 
in  special  cases. 

It  has  been  shown  that  in  the  so-called  "  code "  of  Shotoku  Tcddd  promment 
attention  was  directed  to  the  obligations  of  decorum.  This  principle  received 
much  elaboration  in  Temmu 's  reign.  A  law,  eomprising  no  less  than  ninety-two 
articles,  was  enacted  for  guidance  in  Court  ceremonials,  the  demeanoiu*  and 
salutation  of  ench  grade  of  officials  being  explicitly  set  forth.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  a  veto  was  iiiqioscd  1  ho  former  rnstom  of  kiu'cliiip;  to  nial;*'  uljeisancc 
and  advancing  or  retreating  in  tiie  presence  of  a  bUi>erior  on  the  knees  and  hands; 
all  salutations  were  ordered  to  be  made  standing.  Further,  the  clear  differentia- 
tion of  official  functions,  which  had  been  commenced  under  the  sway  of  Tenchi, 
was  completed  in  this  reign. 

But,  though  relying  oa  military  force  in  the  last  resort,  Temmu  <tid  not 
neglect  appeals  to  religion  and  devices  to  win  popularity.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
find  him  establishing  a  War-Office  (Hdsei-kan)  and  making  it  second  in  grade  and 
importance  tot  he  l^ivyCoimril  {Dajo-k  an  n)  alone;onthe  otlur,  he  is  soon  endow- 
ing shrines,  erecting  leinples,  and  or}i;aiiizing  relif^ious  fetes  on  a  suin])tuous  scale. 
If,  again,  all  persons  in  official  position  were;  required  to  support  armed  nu-ii;  if 
the  provuicials  were  ordered  to  practise  military  exercises,  an<i  if  arms  were 
distributed  to  the  people  in  the  home  piovinees  (Kinai),  at  tiie  same  time  taxes 
were  freely  remitted,  and  amnesties  were  readily  granted.  Further,  if  much 
attention  was  paid  to  archery,  and  if  drastic  measures  were  adopted  t(}  crush  the 
partisans  of  the  Omi  Court  who  atili  occasionally  raised  the  standard  of  revolt, 
the  sovereign  d(  voted  not  less  care  to  the  discharge  of  the  administrative 
functions,  and  his  !e<i;islation  exteuded  even  to  the  realm  of  fisherj',  where  stake- 
nets  and  other  nii  thods  of  an  injurious  nature  were  strictly  interdicted.  The 
eating  of  flesh  was  prohibited,  but  whether  this  veto  was  issued  in  deference  to 
Buddhism  or  from  motives  of  economy,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show. 

One  very  noteworthy  feature  of  Temmu 's  administration  was  that  he  never 
appointed  to  poets  in  the  Government  men  who  did  not  (^ve  promise  of  com- 
petence. All  those  who  possessed  a  claim  on  his  gratitude  were  nominated 
chamberlains  (ioneri),  and  having  been  thus  brou^t  under  observation,  Were 
subsequently  entrusted  with  offic'al  fi-ru'tions  commensurate  with  their  proved 
ability.  The  same  plan  was  pursue(l  iu  the  case  of  females.  With  regard  to  the 
titles  confei  red  by  tliis  sovereitni  in  recognition  of  meritorious  Herviees,  tlicy  were 
designed  to  replace  the  old-time  kabane  (or  set),  in  that  whereas  the  kabane  had 
always  been  hereditary,  and  was  generally  asBOciated  -mth  Ka  office,  the  new  sei 
was  obtained  by  special  grant,  and,  though  it  thereafter  became  hereditary,  it 
was  never  an  indication  ol  office  beanng.  Eight  of  these  new  titles  were 
instituted  by  Temmu,  namely,  mahitOf  asomi,  sukune,  imiki,  mtchi^ruhefn,  omi, 
muraji,  and  ina{ii,  and  their  nearest  English  equivalents  are,  perhaps,  duke, 
marquis,  count,  lord,  viscount,  hai  on,  and  baronet.  Tt  is  unnecessary  to  give 
any  ctjTnolo^ieal  analysis  of  these  terms;  tlieir  order  alone  is  iMij)ortant.  Rut 
two  points  have  to  be  noted.   The  first  is  that  the  title  iimki  was  generally  tliat 
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chosen  for  bestowal  on  naturalised  fomgneors;  the  seoondi  that  a  conspicuously 
low  place  in  the  list  is  given  to  the  revered  old  titleSi  ami  and  muraji.  This 
latter  feature  is  significant.   The  new  peerage  was,  in  fact,  designed  not  only 

to  supplant,  but  also  to  discredit,  the  old. 

Thus,  in  the  first  place,  the  system  was  abolished  under  which  all  nji  having; 
the  title  of  omi  were  controlled  by  the  o-omi,  and  all  having  the  title  of  muraji 
by  the  o-rnuraji;  and  in  the  second,  thou{]^h  the  above  eight  set  were  established, 
not  every  uji  wa.s  necessarily  gi  auted  a  title.  Only  the  mutit  important  received 
that  distinction,  and  even  these  found  thonsdvea  relegated  to  a  comparatively 
low  place  on  the  list.  All  the  rest,  however,  were  permitted  to  use  their  old, 
but  now  depreciated  habam,  and  no  change  was  made  in  the  traditional  custom 
of  entrusting  the  management  of  each  uji 's  affairs  to  its  own  Kami.  But,  in 
order  to  guard  agaiiLst  the  abuses  of  the  hereditary  u^ht,  an  uji  no  Kami  ceased 
in  certain  cases  to  succeed  by  birthright  and  became  elective,  the  election, 
requiring  Imperial  endorsement. 

The  effect  of  these  nieaBures  was  almost  revolutionary.  They  changed  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  Japanese  polity.  But  in  spite  of  all  Temmu's  precautions 
to  accomplish  the  e^tralisation  of  power,  success  was  menaced  by  a  factor 
which  oould  scarcely  have  been  controlled.  The  arable  lands  in  the  home 
provinces  at  that  time  probably  did  not  exceed  130,000  acres,  and  the  food  stuffs 
produced  cannot  have  sufficed  for  more  than  a  million  persons.  As  for  the 
forests,  their  capacities  were  ill  developed,  and  thus  it  fell  out  that  the  sustenance 
fiefs  granted  to  ami  and  muraji  of  the  lower  erades  did  not  exceed  a  few  aerps. 
Gradually,  as  families  multiplied,  the  conditions  of  life  became  too  straightened 
in  such  circumstances,  and  relief  began  to  be  sought  in  provincial  appointments, 
which  furnished  opportunities  for  getting  possession  of  land.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  local  magnates  had  their  orighi  and  the  seeds  of  genuine  feudalism  were 
'  sown.  Another  direction  in  which  success  fell  short  of  purpose  was  in  the  matter 
of  the  hereditary  guilds  (be)«  The  Daiha  reforms  had  aimed  at  converting 
evcayvHie  in  the  empire  into  a  veritable  unit  of  the  nation,  not  a  m^  member  t>f 
an  nji  or  a  iomobe.  But  it  proved  impossible  to  carry  out  this  system  in  the 
case  of  the  fonjahe  (called  also  kakihe),  or  labouring  element  of  the  uji,  and  the 
yakabe,  or  domestic  servants  of  a  family.  To  these  their  old  status  had  to  be 
left. 

THE  FORTY-FIRST  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPRESS  JITO  (AJ).  690-697) 

The  Emperor  Temmu  died  in  686,  and  the  throne  remained  nominally 
unoccupied  until  690.   A  similar  interregnum  had  separated  the  accession  of 

Tenchi  from  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  the  Empress  Saimei,  and  both  events 
were  due  to  a  cognate  cause.  Tenchi  did  not  '^'ish  that  his  reff>rms  should  be 
directly  associated  with  the  Throne  until  their  success  was  assured;  Temmu 
desired  that  the  additions  made  by  him  to  the  Daika  system  should  be  con- 
solidated by  the  genius  of  his  wife  before  the  sceptre  passed  finally  into  the 
hands  of  his  son.  JitG  had  stood  by  her  husband 's  ade  when,  as  Prince  Oama, 
he  had  barely  escaped  the  menaces  of  the  Omi  Court,  and  theie  is  reason  to 
think  that  she  had  subsequently  shared  his  administrative  confidence  as  she 
had  assisted  at  his  military  councils.  The  heir  to  the  throne,  Prince  Kusakabe, 
was  then  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  but  he  quietly  endorsed  the  paternal  behest 
that  his  mother  should  direct  State  affairs.  The  arrangement  was  doubtless 
intended  to  be  temporary,  but  Kusakaljc  died  three  years  later,  and  yielding 
to  the  soUcitatioud  of  iicr  mmidteid,  Jito  then  (690)  hiiaily  ascended  the  throne. 
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Her  ragD,  however,  vaa  not  entirely  free  from  the  family  strife  which  too 

oftrn  accompaniod  a  chanf^e  of  sovereif2Tis  in  Japan  oarly  days.  In  addition 
to  his  legitimate  otT^pring,  Kusak:i!>o.  the  Einpt-ror  'I'cinmu  left  several  sons  by 
fiecoudary  consorts,  and  the  cldrst  aurvivor  ot  liicsc,  Prince  Otsu,  listening  to  the 
counsels  of  tlie  Omi  Court's  partisans  and  prompted  by  hia  own  well-deserved 
popularity  and  military  prowess,  intrigued  to  seize  the  throne.  He  wae  executed 
in  his  house,  and  his  fate  is  memorable  for  two  reasons:  the  first,  that  his  young 
wife.  Princess  Yamanobe,  "hastened  tiiither  with  her  hair  dishevelled  and  her 
feet  bare  and  joined  him  in  death;"  the  second,  that  ail  his  follower8,^ver  thirty 
in  number,  were  pardoned  —  rare  clemency  in  those  days.  Prince;  Otsu  is  said 
to  have  inaugurated  a  pastime  which  afterwards  became  very  popular  —  the 
composition  of  Chinese  verses. 

SLAVES 

The  most  important  legishitionof  the  Empress  Jitd's  reign  related  to  slaves.* 
In  the  year  of  her  accession  (600),  she  issued  an  edict  ordering  that  interest  on 
all  debts  contracted  prior  to,  or  during  the  year  (685)  prior  to  Temmu's  death 

should  be  cancelletl.  Tcramu  himself  had  created  the  precedent  for  this.  When 
stricken  by  mortal  illness,  he  had  proclaimed  remission  of  all  obligations, 
"whether  in  rice  or  in  valuables,  "  incurred  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the  pre- 
mling  year.  But  .litd's  edict  had  a  special  feature.  It  provided  that  anyone 
already  in  servitude  on  account  of  a  debt  should  be  relieved  from  serving  any 
longer  on  account  of  the  interest.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  practice  of  pledging 
the  service  of  one 's  body  in  discharge  of  debt  was  in  vogue  at  that  epoch,  and 
that  it  received  official  recognition  with  the  proviso  that  the  obligation  must  not 
extend  to  interest.  Debts,  therefore,  had  become  instruments  for  swelling  the 
ranks  of  the  slave  class. 

But  while  sanctioning  this  evil  custom,  the  tendency  of  the  law  was  to 
minimize  its  results.  In  another  edict  of  the  same  rei^  it  was  laid  down  that, 
wiicn  a  younger  brother  of  the  common  people  {hyakuHei)  wa*j  sold  by  his  eider 
brother,  the  former  should  still  be  classed  as  a  freeman  (rydmin),  but  a  child 
8ol^  by  its  father  became  a  serf  (senmtn);  that  service  rendered  to  one  of  the 
Benmin  class  by  a  freeman  in  payment  of  a  debt  must  not  affect  the  status  of  the 
freeman,  and  that  the  children  of  freemen  so  serving,  even  though  born  of  a 
union  with  a  slave,  should  be  reckoned  as  freemen.  It  has  been  shown  already 
that  degradation  to  shivery  was  a  common  punishment  or  expiation  of  a  crime, 
and  tlio  annals  oi  the  period  under  consideration  indicate  that  men  and  women 
of  tile  slave  class  were  bought  and  sold  like  any  other  chaltels.  Documents 
certainly  not  of  more  recent  date  tliau  liic  nmth  century,  show  purUcuiara  of 

some  of  these  transactions.  One  runs  aa  foUows: — 

MenCntt)   3 

Women  {hi)   3 

Total   6 

2  at  1000  bundles  cjf  rice  each. 
2  at  800  bundles  of  rice  each. 
1  at  700  bundlea  of  rice. 
1  at  600  bundles  of  rice. 

Total  4900  bundles. 
1  man  (nn)  nanml  Kokatsu;age84;  withamoleaDderthelefteye 

Price  1000  buuUlew  of  rice.  ■ 

The  above  are  slaves  of  Kaonawo  Oba  of  Olcambe  in  Yamagata 

district. 

I'  The  aenmin,  or  slave  class,  was  divided  into  two  groups,  namely,  public  slaves  {kwankd 
fydso^  and  kih4niki}f  and  privme  ■Utm  Qtenm  sed  shi^m^h} 
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Comparisoii    several  snnilar  vouchers  indicates  that  the  usual  price  of  an 

able-bodifd  slavo  was  one  thousand  bundles  of  rice,  and  as  ono  ))undle  j^ave  five 
sho  of  unhulh'd  rice,  one  thousand  bundles  re]')rcsented  fifty  Jrohu,  which,  in  the 
modem  market,  would  sell  for  about  six  hundred  yen.  it  is  not  to  be  inferred, 
however,  that  the  sale  of  freenien  into  slavery  was  sanctioned  by  law.  During 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Temmu,  a  farmer  of  Shimotsuke  province  wished  to 
sell  his  child  on  account  of  a  bad  harvest,  but  his  application  for  permission  was 
ref used»  though  forwarded  by  the  provincial  governor.  In  fact,  sales  or  purchases 
of  the  junior  members  of  a  family  by  the  seniors  were  not  publicly  permitted, 
although  such  transactions  evidently  took  place.  Even  the  manumission  of  a 
slave  required  cffirial  sanction.  Thus  it  is  recorded  that,  in  tlic  reiprn  of  the 
Empress  Jito,  Komaro,  an  asomi,  asked  and  ol  >taincd  the  Court  's  permission  to 
grant  their  freedom  to  six  hundred  slaves  in  his  possession.  Another  rule 
enacted  in  Jito's  time  was  tliat  tlie  slaves  of  au  tyi,  when  once  manumitted, 
could  not  be  again  placed  on  the  slaves'  register  at  the  request  of  a  subsequent 
v^i  no  Kami,  Finally  this  same  sovereign  enacted  that  yellow-coloured  garments 
should  be  worn  by  freemen  and  black  by  slaves.  History  shows  1  hat  the  sale 
and  purchase  of  liuman  beings  in  Japan,  subject  to  the  above  limitations,  was 
not  finally  forbidden  until  the  year  1699. 

THE  MILITARY  SYSTEM 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  Emperors  Kotoku  and  Temmu  attached  much 
importance  to  the  development  of  military  efficiency  and  that  the^  issued  orders 
with  reference  to  the  tnuning  of  provinciids,  the  armed  equipment  of  the  people, 
the  storage  of  weapons  of  war,  and  the  maintenance  of  men-at-arms  by  officials. 
Compulsory  service,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  inaugurated  until 
the  Teifjji  of  the  Empro'^s  Jito,  when  (080)  her  Majesty  instructed  the  local 
governors  that  one-fourth  of  the  abU^-bodied  men  in  each  province  should  l)e 
trained  every  year  in  warlike  exercises.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
scription system  m  Japan. 

THE  OBDER  OF  SUCX5ESSI0N  OF  THE  THRONE 

That  the  throne  should  be  occupied  by  members  of  the  Imperial  family  only 

had  been  a  rccop;nized  principle  of  the  Japanese  polity  from  remotest  epochs. 
But  there  had  been  an  rn'  Iv  departure  from  the  rule  of  primogeniture,  and  since 
the  time  of  Nintoku  the  chgibility  of  l)rothers  also  had  been  acknowledged  in 
practice.  To  this  latitude  of  choice  many  disturbanct^s  were  attributable,  no- 
tably the  fell  Jinshin  struggle,  and  the  terrors  of  that  year  were  still  fresh  in 
men's  minds  when,  during  JitO's  reign,  the  deaths  df  two  Crown  Princes  in 
succession  brought  up  the  dangerous  problem  again  for  solution.  The  princes 
were  Kusakabe  and  Takaichi.  The  former  had  been  nominated  by  his  father, 
Temmu,  but  was  instructed  to  leave  the  reins  of  power  in  the  hands  of  his 
mother,  Jito,  for  a  time.  He  died  in  the  year  fiSO,  while  Jit6  was  still  regent,  and 
Takaichi,  another  of  Tenunu 's  sons,  who  liad  (hstinguished  himself  as  connnander 
of  a  division  of  troops  in  the  Jinshin  campaign,  was  made  Prince  Imperial.  But 
he,  too,  died  in  696,  and  it  thus  fell  out  that  the  only  surviving  and  legitimate 
offspring  of  an  Emperor  who  had  actually  reigned  was  Prince  Kuzuno,  son  of 
KObun. 

To  his  accession,  however,  there  was  this  great  objection  that  his  father. 
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though  wielding  the  sceptre  for  a  f»  \v  months,  had  borne  arms  in  the  Jimkin 
disturbance  against  Temmu  and  Jito,  and  was  held  to  have  forfeited  his  title 
by  defeat  and  suicide.  His  assumpUon  of  the  sceptre  would  have  created  a 
most  embarrassing  situation,  and  his  enforced  disqualiflcation  might  have  led 

to  trouble.  In  this  dilemma,  the  Empress  convened  a  State  council,  Prince 
Kuzuno  also  being  present,  and  submitted  the  question  for  their  decision.  But 
none  replied  until  Kuzuno  himself,  coming  forward,  declared  that  unless  the 
principle  of  primoLrcnKure  wore  strictly  follo^yed,  endless  eoini^tlications  would 
be  inevitable.  This  iuvoIvchI  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  claim  and  the  recognition 
of  Karu,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Kusakabe.  The  11th  of  March,  OUG,  when  this 
patiiotic  declaration  was  made,  is  memorable  in  Japanese  history  as  the  date 
when  the  principle  of  primogeniture  first  received  official  approval.  Six  months 
afterwards,  the  Empress  abdicated  in  favour  of  Prince  Karu,  known  in  history 
as  forty-second  sovereign,  Mommu.  She  herself  was  honoured  by  her  successor 
with  the  title  of  Dajo-Tenno  (Great  Superior). 


OWB  or  TBB  OaNAUBMTAIt  QaTSB  U«£I>  IN  JaTAMSAK  GARDBNa 
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THE  DAIHO  LAWS  AND  THE  YORO  LAWS 

THE  FORTY-tsECOND  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  MOMMU  (A.D.  697-707) 

The  Emperor  Mommu  took  for  consort  a  daughter  of  Fiihito,  representative 
of  the  Fujiwara  family  and  son  of  the  great  Kaniatari.  She  did  not  receive  the 
title  of  Kmpress,  that  distinction  having  been  hitherto  strictly  confined  to 
spouses  chosen  from  a  Kwobetsu  family,  whereas  the  Fujiwara  belonged  to  tho 
Shimbdm,  But  this  union  proved  the  first  step  towards  a  practice  which  soon 
became  habitual  and  which  produced  a  marked  effect  on  the  history  of  Japan, 
the  practice  of  supplying  Imperial  consorts  from  the  Ftijiwara  family, 

THE  DAIHO  LEGISLATION 

On  Momma's  accession  the  year-period  look  his  name,  that  being  then  tho 
custom  unless  some  spMcird  reason  suggested  a  different  epithet.  Such  a  reason 
was  tlie  discovery  of  gold  in  Tsushima  in  701,  and  in  consequence  the  year-name 
was  altered  to  Daihd  (Great  Treasure) .  It  is  a  period  memorable  for  legislative 
activity.  The  reader  is  aware  that,  during  the  reign  of  Tenchi,  a  body  of 
statute  in  twenty-two  volumes  was  compiled  under  the  name  of  Omi  RUsu-tyo, 
or  the  "Code  and  Penal  Law  of  Omi,"  so  called  because  the  CSourt  then  resided 
at  Shiga  in  Omi .  History  further  relates  that  these  statutes  were  revised  by  the 
Emperor  Mommu,  who  commenced  the  task  in  681  and  that,  eleven  years  later, 
when  the  Empress  JitO  occupied  the  throne,  this  revised  code  was  promulgated. 

But  neither  in  its  original  nor  in  its  revised  form  has  it  survived,  and  the 
inference  is  that  in  practice  it  was  found  in  need  of  a  second  revision,  which  took 
place  in  the  years  700  and  701  under  instructions  from  the  Emperor  Monmm»  the 
revisers  being  a  committee  of  ten,  headed  by  Fuhito  of  the  IHijiwara  familyi  and 
by  Mahito  (Duke)  Awada.  There  resulted  eleven  volumes  of  the  Code  {tyO) 
and  six  of  the  Penal  Law  (ritm),  and  these  were  at  once  promulgated,  expert 
jurists  being  despatched,  at  the  same  time,  to  various  quarters  to  expound  the 
new  legislation.  Yet  again,  seventfn^n  yp;irs  hiter  (718),  l)y  order  of  the  FiUipress 
Gensh5,  revision  was  carried  out  by  anoilier  committee  headed  by  the  same 
Fujiwara  Fuhito,  now  prime  minister,  and  the  amended  volumes,  ten  of  the  Code 
and  ten  of  the  Law,  were  known  thenceforth  as  the  "New  Statutes,"  or  the 
"Code  and  Law  of  the  Y&r9  Period."  They  were  supplemented  by  a  body  of 
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official  rules  {h^aku)  and  operativte  regulations  (sMt),  the  whole  fonxiing  & 
very  elaborate  assemblage  of  laws. 

The  nature  and  scope  of  the  code  will  bo  sufficiently  understood  from  the 
titles  of  its  various  sections:  (1)  Official  Titles;  (2)  Duties  of  Officials;  (3) 
Duties  of  Officials  of  the  Empress'  Hoiijieiiuld;  (4)  Duties  of  Officials  in  the 
Household  of  the  Heir  Apparent;  (5)  Duties  of  Officials  in  the  Households  of 
QflSeeiB  of  High  Rank;  (6)  Services  to  the  Ctods;  (7)  Buddhist  Priests;  (8)  the 
Funnily;  (9)  the  Land;  (10)  Taxatioii;  (11)  Learidng;  (12)  Official  Ranks  and 
Titles;  (13)  The  Descent  of  the  Crown  and  Dignities  of  Imperial  Persons;  (14) 
Meritorious  Discharge  of  Official  Duties;  (16)  Salaries;  (16)  Court  Guards;  (17) 
Army  and  Frontier  Defences;  (18)  Ceremonies;  (19)  Official  Costumes;  (20) 
Public  Works;  (21)  Mode  of  addressing  Persons  of  Rank;  (22)  Stores  of  Rice 
and  other  Grain;  (23)  Stahles  and  Fodder;  (24)  Duties  of  Medical  Officers 
attached  to  the  Court;  (25)  Official  Vacatiomj;  (2G)  Funerals  and  Alournmg; 
(27)  Watch  and  Ward  and  Markets;  (28)  Arrest  of  Criminals;  (29)  Jails,  and 
(30)  MisceUaneous,  including  Bathnent,  £indiiig  of  Lost  Ckx>dB,  ete.^ 

This  ''Code  and  the  Penal  Law"  accompanying  it  went  into  full  opentiou 
from  the  Daiko  era  and  remained  in  force  thereafter,  subject  to  the  revisions 
above  indicated.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  highly  artificial  organiza- 
tion of  socict}'  which  such  statutes  indicate,  existed,  in  outline  at  all  events,  from 
the  reign  of  Kotoku,  but  its  plainly  legalized  reality  dat^is,  so  far  as  history  is 
concerned,  from  the  Daihd  era.  As  for  the  rules  {kyaku)  and  regulations  {shiki), 
they  were  re-drafted;  first,  in  the  Konin  era  (810-824)  by  a  commission  under 
the  direction  of  the  grand  oooncfllor,^  Fujiwara  Fuyutsugu;  next,  in  the  ^ikwan 
era  (859-^77)  by  Fujiwara  Ujimune  and  others,  and  finally  in  the  Engi  era  (901- 
923)  by  a  comniittee  with  Fujiwara  Tadahira  for  president.  These  three  sets 
of  provisions  were  spoken  of  in  subsequent  ages  as  the  "Rules  and  Regulations 
of  tlie  Three  Generations"  {Sandai-kyaku'.^hiki).  It  will  be  observed  that  just 
as  this  remarkable  body  of  enactments  owed  its  inception  in  Japan  to  Kamatari, 
the  great  founder  of  the  Fujiwara  family,  so  every  subsequent  revision  was 
presided  over  by  one  of  his  descendants.  The  thirty  sections  of  the  code 
comprise  949  articles,  which  are  all  extant,  but  of  the  pmal  laws  in  twelve 
sections  there  remain  only  322  articles. 

It  may  be  broadly  stated  that  the  Daiika  r^ormatlon,  which  formed  the  basis 
of  this  legislation,  was  a  transition  from  the  Japanese  system  of  heredity  to  the 
Chinese  system  of  morality.  The  penal  law  (rilm),  although  its  Chinese 
original  has  not  survived  for  purposes  of  comparison,  was  undoubtedly  cojDied 
from  the  work  of  the  Tang  legislators,  the  only  modification  being  in  def]^rees  of 
punishment;  but  the  code,  thoue;h  it,  too,  was  partially  exotic  in  character, 
evidently  undei  went  sweeping  aiicrations  so  as  to  bring  it  into  conformity  with 
Ji^anese  customs  and  traditions^  Each  of  tiie  revisicms  recorded  above  must  be 
«wn™»d  to.have  extended  this  adaptation. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  Daihd  code  was  that  the  people  at  large,  without 
regard  to  rank  or  pedigree,  owed  equal  duty  to  the  State ;  that  only  those  having 
special  claims  on  public  benevolence  were  entitled  to  fixed  exemptions,  and  that 
not  noble  birth  but  intellectual  eapnrity  and  attaiiunents  constituted  a  qualifica- 
tion for  office.  Nevertheless  Japanest;  legislators  did  hot  find  it  possible  to- 
apply  fully  these  excellent  principles.  Habits  of  a  millennium  s  growth  could 
not  be  so  lightly  eradicated.  Traces  of  the  old  obtrude  themselves  plainly  from 
between  the  lines  of  the  new.  Thus  the  " Law  of  Descent"  (KeiaM'^yO),  which 
Tarring,  la  the  "TraoBactionB  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan."] 
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formed  the  thirteakth  section  of  the  code,  was  a  special  embodiment  of  Japanese 
social  institutions,  having  no  parallel  in  the  Tang  statutes,  and  further,  whiie 
declaring  erudition  and  intelligence  to  be  the  unique  qualifications  for  office,  no 
adequate  steps  were  taken  to  establish  schools  for  imparting  the  former  or 
developing  the  latter.  In  short,  the  nobles  still  retained  a  large  part  of  their 
old  power,  and  the  senmin  (slave)  class  still  continued  to  labour  under  various 
duabilities. 

That  several  important  provisions  of  the  Land  Code  {Den^ryd)  should  have 
fallen  qiuckly  into  disuse  will  be  easily  comprehended  when  we  come  presently 
to  examine  that  system  in  detail,  but  for  the  neglect  of  portions  of  the  Military 

Code  {Gimbo-ri/d),  of  the  Code  of  Official  Ranks  and  Titles,  and  of  the  Code 
relatinfz;  to  the  Meritorious  Discharge  of  Official  Duties,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  the 
responsibility  on  the  slioulders  of  the  hereditary  nobles,  whose  influence  out- 
weighed the  force  of  laws.  It  may  indeed  be  broadly  stated  that  the  potency  of 
the  Daiho  code  varied  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  centralization  of  administrative 
authority.  Whoever  feudalism  prevailed,  the  code  lost  its  binding  force.  In 
the  reahn  of  criminal  law  it  is  only  eondstent  with  the  teaching  of  all  experience 
to  find  that  mitigation  of  penalties  was  provided  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
culprit.  There  were  eight  major  crimes  (hachi-gyaku) ,  all  in  the  nature  of  offences 
aj2;ainst  the  State,  the  Court,  and  the  family,  and  the  order  of  their  gravity  was : 
(1)  high  treason  (against  the  State);  (2)  high  treason  (against  the  Crown); 
{'A)  treason;  (1)  parricide,  fratricide,  etc.;  (5)  offences  against  humanity;  ((5) 
Use  majesU;  (7)  uiifilial  conduct,  and  (S)  crimes  against  society.  But  tliere 
were  aUo  six  mitigations  {roku-gi),  all  enacted  with  the  object  of  lightening 
punishments  according  to  the  nmk,  official  position,  or  public  services  of  an  offen- 
der. As  for  slaves,  being  merely  a  part  of  their  proprietor's  property  like  any 
other  goods  and  chattels,  the  law  took  no  cognisance  of  them. 

bPFIClAL  ORGANIZATION 

Under  the  Daiho  code  a  more  elaborate  system  of  administrative  organization 
was  eilected  than  that  conceived  by  the  Daika  reformers.  In  the  Central 
Government  there  were  two  boards,  eight  departments,  and  one  office,  namely: 
(1).  The  J%ngi'4Bwant  or  Board  of  Religion  (ShirUG).  This  stood  at  the  bead  of 
all,  in  recognition  of  tlie  divine  origin  of  the  Imperial  family.  A  Japanese  work 
{Nihon  Kodaihd  Shakugi)  explains  the  fundamental  tenet  of  the  nation's  creed 
thus :  "  If  a  State  has  its  origin  in  military  prowess,  which  is  essentially  human, 
then  by  human  agencies  also  a  State  may  be  overthrown.  To  be  secure  against 
such  vicissitudes  a  throne  must  be  based  upon  something  superior  to  man's 
potentialities.  Divine  authority  alone  fulfils  that  deiinition,  anrl  it  is  beranse 
the  throne  of  Japan  had  a  superhuman  foundation  that  its  existence  is  peremiiui. 
Therefore  the  Jingi-kwan  stands  above  all  others  in  the  State."  In  another, 
book  lJingp4yO)  we  find  it  stated:  "AU  the  deities  ^  of  heaven  and  earth  are 
worshipped  in  the  Jingi-kwan.  On  the  day  of  the  coronation  tlie  Nakatomi 
performs  service  to  the  deities  of  heaven  and  the  Imibe  makes  offerings  of  three 
kinds  of  sacred  articles." 

Thus,  though  the  models  for  the  Daiho  system  were  taken  from  Cliina,  they 
were  adapted  to  Japanese  customs  and  traditions,  as  is  proved  by  the  premier 

The  eight  Kntui  sprrially  worshipped  in  the  Jingi-ktran  worn  Taka-nii-nnisuhi,  Kanixni- 
musubi,  Tamatsume-musubi,  Iku-musubi,  Taru-muaubi,  Omiya  no  me,  MikcUu,  and  Koto- 
Bhiro-nuslu.] 
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I^e  given  to  the  Jinit^4owan,  Wonhip  and  religious  oefemomal  have  always 
taken  precedence  of  secular  business  in  the  Court  of  Japan*  Not  only  at  the 
oential  seat  of  govenxment  did  the  year  oonunence  with  worship,  but  in  the 
provinces,  also,  the  first  thing  recorded  by  a  newly  appointed  governor  was  his 

visit  to  the  Shinto  shrines,  and  on  the  opening  day  of  each  month  he  repaired 
thither  to  offer  the  gnhci}    Religious  rites,  in  short,  were  the  prime  function  of 
government,  and  thei'efore,  whereas  the  offie<'  charged  witli  these  duties  ranked . 
low  in  the  Tang  system,  it  was  placed  at  the  htJid  of  all  in  Japan. 

(2)  .  The  Daijo-kwan  (called  also  Dajo-kwan),  or  Buard  of  Privy  CounciL 
This  ofiSce  ranked  next  to  the  Board  of  KeUgkm  and  had  the  duty  of  superintend- 
ing the  eight  State  departments.  Its  personnel  conasted  of  the  prime  minister 
{daijo^ijin  or  dajo-daijin),  the  minister  of  the  Left  ita^daijin)^  and  the  minister 
of  the  Right  {u-daijin) . 

(3)  .  The  NaJcnts7(J:nsa-shd,  or  Central  Department  of  State  (literally, 
"Intermediate  Transacting  D  pin  riiiciit '"),  wiiich  was  not  an  executive  olfice, 
its  chief  duties  being  to  traiisniifc  the  sovei'eign's  decrees  to  the  authorities 
concerned  and  the  memorials  of  the  latter  to  the  former,  as  weli  as  to  discharge 
consultative  functions. 

(4)  .  The  Shihibvr8h5,  or  Department  of  Ceremonies.  This  office  had  to 
eoDsider  and  determine  the  promotion  and  degradation  of  offidals  according  to 
their  competence  and  character, 

(5)  .  The  Jibu-sho,  or  Department  of  Civil  Government,  which  examined 
and  determined  everything  concerning  the  position  of  noblemen,  and  adminis- 
tered alYairs  relating  to  priests,  nuns,  and  members  of  the  Bambeisu,^  that  is  to 
say,  men  of  foreign  nationality  residing  in  .Ja})an. 

(6)  .  The  Mimhu-sho,  or  Department  of  Civil  Affairs.  An  ofiice  which 
managed  affairs  relating  to  the  land  and  the  people,  to  taxes  and  to  forced 
services. 

(7)  .    The  Gyobu-sho,  or  Department  of  Justice. 

(8)  .    The  Oitura-sAo,  or  Department  of  Finance. 

(9)  .    The  Kunai-shd,  or  Imperial  Household  Department, 

(10)  .    The  Hydhu-sho,  or  Department  of  War. 

(11)  .  The  Danjd-(lai,  or  Office  of  Censorship.  This  office  had  the  duty  of 
correcting  civil  customs  and  punishing  and  conduct  on  the  part  of  officials.  In 
the  year  799,  Kranmu  being  then  on  the  throne,  a  law  was  enacted  for  the 
Do/n^S-doL  It  consisted  of  eighty-three  articles,  and  it  had  the  effect  of  greatly 
augmenting  the  powers  of  the  office.  But  in  the  period  SlO-829,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  organise  a  special  bureau  of  fte&iisAi,  or  executive  police,  to  which 
the  functions  of  the  Danjo-dai  subsequently  passed,  as  did  also  those  of  the 
Gyobu-sho  in  great  part.  These  two  boards,  eight  departments,  and  one  ofRee  all 
had  their  locations  within  the  palace  enclosure,  so  that  the  Imperial  Court  and 
the  Administration  were  not  differentiated. 


For  administrative  purposes  the  capital  was  divided  into  two  sections,  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western,  which  were  controlled  by  a  Left  Metropolitan  Office 

^  Angular  bunches  of  white  paper  stripes,  representing  the  cloth  ofi[eriug3  origiaal^'  tied 
to  branches  of  the  sacred  cicycra  tree  at  festival  timej^ 

P  The  i  p^'Inr  is  already  familiar  with  the  terms  **Kwdbet$u'*aad  " SMtnibeUtt.*'  All  aliens 
were  classed  as  BambeUu.}  .  .  '  • 
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and  a  Bight  Metropolitan  Office,  respectively.  In  Naniwa  (Osaka)  also,  which 

ranked  as  a  city  of  special  importance,  there  was  an  executive  office  called  the 
Setisu-shoku  —  Settsu  being  the  name  of  the  pr  jvince  in  which  the  town  st  oorl  — 
and  in  Chikiizen  province  there  was  the  Dazai-fu  (Great  Administrative  OfHce), 
which  had  cliarf^e  of  foreign  relations  in  fi(iflilion  to  being  the  seat  of  the  gover- 
nor-generalship of  the  whoh'  island  oi  ]  v\  u.^hu.  In  spite  of  its  importance  as  an 
administrative  post,  the  Dazai-fu,  owing  to  its  distance  from  the  capital,  came 
to  he  regarded  as  a  place  of  exile  for  high  officials  who  had  fallen  out  of  Imperial 
favour. 

The  empire  was  divided  into  provinces  (kurd)  of  four  classes — great,  superior, 
medium,  and  inferior, —  and  each  province  was  subdivided  into  districts  {kSH) 

of  five  classes — great,  superior,  merlium,  inferior,  and  small.  The  term  "prov- 
ince" had  existed  from  remote  antiqnity,  but  it  represenffHl  at  the  outset  a 
comparatively  small  area,  for  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Kcitai  (a.d.  507-531), 
there  were  144  kuni.  This  number  was  largely  reduced  in  the  sequel  of  surveys 
and  re-adjustments  of  boundaries  during  the  Daika  era  (645-650),  and  after 
the  Daihd  reforms  (701-704)  it  stood  at  fifty-eight,  but  subsequently,  at  an 
uncertain  date,  it  grew  to  siscty-six  and  remained  permanently  thus.  The  k9ri 
(district)  of  the  Daika  and  Daihd  reforms  had  originally  been  caUed  agaia 
(literally  "arable  land")i  and  had  been  subdivided  into  inaki  (granary)  and 
mum  (villagi').  A  ;/^■^/af^^?^/,•o  had  [idministered  the  affairs  of  the  kuni,  holding 
the  ofhce  by  hereditary  right,  and  the  agata  —  of  which  there  were  about  590, 
IX  freciuently  changing  total — as  well  as  the  inaJd  and  the  )nura  had  been  under 
officials  called  nushi.  iiut  according  to  the  Daika  and  Daihd  systems,  each 
hum  was  placed  under  a  governor  (kokushi),  chosen  on  account  of  competence 
and  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years;  each  district  (A^ri)  waa  administered 
by  a  €ho  (chief). 

MILITARY  INSTITUTIONS 

In  the  capital  thcrr  were  three  bodies  of  guards;  namely,  the  emon-Ju  (gate 
guards);  the  sa-eji-fu  and  the  n-fji-fu  (L<'ft  and  Right  watches).  There  was 
also  the  sa-mu-ryo  and  the  7i-ma-ryd  (cavalry  of  the  Left  and  of  the  Right),  and 
the  sa-hyogo-ryo  and  the  u-hyogo-ryo  (Left  and  Right  Departments  of  Supply). 
These  divisions  into  "left"  and  ''right/'  and  the  precedence  given  to  the  left, 
were  derived  from  China,  but  It  has  to  be  observed  m  Japan's  case  that  the 
metropolis  its(  If  was  similarly  divided  into  left  and  right  quarters.  Outside 
the  capital  each  province  had  an  army  corps  (gundan),  and  one^third  of  all  the 
al)le-l)odicd  men  {seifei),  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  that  of  sixty,  were  required 
to  serve  with  tlic  colours  of  an  army  corps  for  a  fixed  period  each  year.  From 
these  provincial  troops  drafts  W(Te  taken  every  3'ear  for  a  twelve-month's  duty 
as  palace  guards  (eji)  in  the  metroix)lis,  and  others  were  detached  for  three-years' 
service  as  frontier  guards  {saki-niori)  in  the  provinces  lying  along  the  western 
sea  board. 

The  army  corps  differed  numerically  according  to  the  extent  of  the  province 
where  they  had  their  headquarters,  but  for  eacli  thousand  men  there  were  one 
colonel  (taiki)  and  two  lieutenant-colonels  {shoki);  for  every  five  hundred  men, 
one  major  (gunki);  for  every  two  hundred,  one  captain  (frm);  for  every  one 
hundred,  a  lieutenant  (ryosui),  and  for  every  fifty,  a  sergeant-major  {taisei).  As 
for  the  privates,  they  were  organized  in  groups  of  five  (go)]  ten  (kwa),  and  fifty 
{tai).  Those  who  could  draw  a  bow  aud  manage  a  horse  were  enrolled  in  the 
eavahy,  the  rest  bdng  Infantry.  From  each  toi  two  specially  robust  men  were 
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selected  as  archers,  and  for  each  kwa  there  were  six  pack-horses.  The  equipment 
of  A  soldier  on  campaign  included  a  Uose  Bword  {tadd)  and  a  small  sword  {kaUiMa 
or  BcMrWe)  together  with  a  quiver  {yarngvi  or  ebira) ;  but  in  time  of  peace  these 
irere  kept  in  store,  the  daily  exercises  being  confined  to  the  use  of  t  he  spear,  the 
catapult  {isMnyvam)  and  the  bow,  and  to  the  practice  of  horsemanship.  When 
several  army  corps  were  massed  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand  or  more,  their 
staff  consisted  of  a  general  {shoyun),  two  li<'u(onant-generals  (fukn-.shdgun), 
two  army-inspectors  (gunkan),  four  secretaries  {rokuji),  and  four  sergt  ants  igun' 
so).  If  more  than  one  such  force  took  the  field,  the  whole  was  coumituidcd  by  a 
geueral-in-chief. 

APPOINTMENT  AND  PROMOTION 

The  law  provided  that  appointment  to  office  and  promotion  should  depend, 
not  upon  rank,  but  upon  knowledge  and  capacity.  Youths  who  had  graduated 
at  the  uniATrsity  were  divided  into  three  catopories:  namely,  those  of  eminent 
talent  (shusai) ;  those  havinp;  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Cliiiiese  classics 
{vieikei),  and  those  advanced  in  knowledge  (shinshi).  Official  vacancies  were 
filled  from  thcise  three  classes  in  the  order  here  set  down,  and  promotion  subse- 
quently depended  on  proficiency.  But  though  thus  apparently  independent  of 
inherited  rank,  the  law  was  not  so  liberal  in  reality.  For  admission  to  the  portals 
ui  the  university  was  barred  to  all  exieept  nobles  or  the  sons  and  grandsons  ol 
literati.  .Scions  of  noble  families  down  to  the  fifth  rank  had  the  light  of  entry, 
and  scions  of  nobles  of  the  sbcth,  seventhi  and  eighth  ranks  were  admitted  by 
nomination. 

OFFICIAL  EMOLUMENT 

Remuneration  to  olhcmls  took  the  form  of  revenue  derived  from  lands  and 
bouses,  but  this  subject  can  be  treated  more  intelligently  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  the  land. 

THE  PEOPLE 

Aeeording  to  the  Daih<>  I  r  s  oiw  family  constituted  a  household.  But  the 
number  of  a  family  was  not  Hinit(Ml:  it  inchided  ))r()thers  and  their  wives  and 
children,  as  w(^ll  as  male  and  female  servants,  so  that  it  mifi;ht  romjirise  as  many 
as  one  hundred  persons.  The  eldest  legitimate  son  was  the  head  of  tlie  liousehold, 
and  its  representative  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  A  very  minute  census  was  kept. 
Children  up  to  three  years  of  age  were  classed  as  "  yellow"  {kwd) ;  those  between 
three  and  sbcteen,  as  " little'*  U^);  those  members  of  the  household  between 
sfacteen  and  twenty,  as  "middling"  (dm);  those  between  twenty  and  sixty,  as 
"able-bodied"  (tei),  and  those  above  sixty  as  "old"  or  "invalids,"  so  as  to 
secure  their  exemption  from  forced  labour  {kayaku  or  buyaku).  The  census  was 
revised  everv  six  years,  two  eopies  of  tlie  revised  doeument  being  sent  to  the 
privy  council  {JJaijo-kimn)  and  one  kvpi  in  the  district  concerned.  It  was 
customary,  however,  to  preserve  permanently  the  census  of  every  thirtieth  year  ' 
for  purposes  of  record,  and  moreover  the  census  taken  in  the  ninth  year  of 
Tenchi's  reign  (670)  ^  was  also  kept  as  a  reference  for  personal  names.  To 
facilitate  the  preservation  of  good  order  and  morality,  each  group  of  five  house- 
holds was  formed  into  an  "association  of  five"  (goho  or  gomnrgumi)  with  a 
recognised  head  {hSeho) ;  and  fifty  households  constituted  a  village  (solo  or  mura), 

[*  Thi.<i  was  called  gohi-seki;  i.e.,  comparative  record  for  a  period  of  five  times  SIX  yean;] 
I'  It  w«8  deaigoauid  the  Kogoanenruki,  from  the  cyclical  name  oC  the  year.] 
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wfaioli  was  the  smallest  administrative  unit.  The  village  had  a  mayor  (riehd), 
whose  fmictions  were  to  keep  a  record  of  the  number  of  persona  in  each  house- 
hold; to  encourage  diligence  in  agriculture  and  sericulture;  to  reprove,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  report  all  evil  conduct,  and  to  stimulate  the  discharge  of  pnMvc 
service.  Thus  the  district  chief  {guncho  or  gunryo)  had  practically  littie  to  do 
beyond  superintending  the  richo, 

THE  LAND 

The  land  laws  of  the  DaiM  era,  like  those  of  the  Ikdka,  were  baaed  on  the 
hypothesis  that  all  land  throughout  the  country  was  the  property  of  the  Crown, 
and  that  upon  the  latter  devolved  the  responsibility  of  equital)le  distribution 
among  the  people.  Rice  being  the  eliief  staple  of  diet  and  also  the  standard  of 
exchange,  rice-lands  —  that  is  to  say,  irrigated  fields  —  v/ere  regarded  as  most 
important.  The  law  —  already  referred  to  in  connexion  with  the  Daika  era 
but  here  cited  again  for  the  sake  of  clearness  —  enacted  that  all  pertsons,  on 
attaining  the  age  of  five,  became  entitled  to  two  ian  of  such  land,  females 
receiving  two-thirds  of  that  amount.  Land  thus  allotted  was  called  Ant^un-dsn, 
or  ''sustenance  land''  (literally,  ''mouthnshare  land'O*  The  tan  was  taken  for 
unit,  because  it  represented  360  \m  (or  Ao),  and  as  the  rice  produced  on  one  hu 
constituted  one  day 's  ration  for  an  adult  male,  a  ton  yielded  enough  for  one  year 
(the  year  being  360  days).^ 

The  theory  of  distribution  was  that  the  produce  of  one  /anservcdfor  food,  while 
with  the  produce  of  the  second  tan  the  cost  of  clothes  and  t-o  forth  was  defrayed. 
The  Daika  and  Daiito  legislators  aiike  laid  down  the  principle  that  rice-fields 
thus  allotted  should  be  held  for  a  period  of  six  years  only,  after  which  they  were 
to  revert  to  the  Crown  for  redistribution,  and  Various  detailed  regulatkwis  were 
compiled  to  meet  contingencies  that  might  arise  in  carrying  out  the  system. 
But,  of  course,  it  proved  quite  unpracticable,  and  t liough  that  lesson  obviously 
remained  unlearned  during  the  eyrie  that  separated  the  Daika  and  the  Daihd 
]X'rio(ls,  tluM-e  is  good  reason  to  tiiink  that  these  particular  provisions  of  the 
land  law  (Dcu-ryo)  soon  became  a  dead  hotter. 

A  different  method  was  pursued,  however,  in  the  case  of  uplands  (as  distin- 
guished from  wet  fields).  These  —  called  onchi  -  —  were  parcelled  out  among 
the  families  residmg  in  a  district,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  and  were 
held  in  perpetuity,  never  reverting  to  the  Crown  unless  a  family  became  eicttnet. 
Such  land  might  be  bought  or  sold  —  except  to  a  Buddhist  temple  —  but  its 
tenure  was  conditional  upon  planting  from  one  hundred  to  three  Juindred 
mulberry  trees  (for  purposes  of  sericulture)  and  from  forty  to  one  hundred 
laccjuer  trees,  according  to  the  grade  of  the  tenant  familJ^  Ownership  of 
building-land  {tahichi)  was  equally  in  perpetuity,  though  its  transfer  reciuired 
official  approval,  but  dwellings  or  warehouses  —  which  in  Japan  have  always 
been  reganled  as  distinct  from  the  land  on  which  they  stand  —  mif^t  be  disposed 
of  at  pleasure.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  above  that  all  the  land  through- 
out the  Empire  was  divided  among  the  people.  Considerable  tracts  were 
reserved  for  special  purposes.  Thus,  in  five  home  provinces  (Go-Kinai)  two 

P  The  hu  in  early  timps  repreflftnf m!  5  shahu  square,  or  25  sqtiare  »haht  (1  seM  =  1  foot 
very  nonrly) ;  but  as  tho  sfiat.  u  (10  f-'n/,)  f  h(Mi  measured  2  stin  f !  sun  V/U  inch)  moro  f!ian  the 
shaku  of  inter  ages,  the  modern  6u  (or  teu&o)  is  a  squfure  of  Q  shaku  side,  or  36  square  ahaku, 
though  in  actual  dimensions  the  ancient  and  the  modem  are  equal] 

p  Called  also  yencA».  Theee  uplands  wece  regarded  as  off  little  value  compared  with  riee- 
fields.j 
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tracts  of  seventy-five  acres  each  were  kept  for  the  Court  in  Yaraato  and  Settsu, 
and  two  traete  of  tdiiity  acres  each  in  Kawaehi  and  Yamashiro,  sueh  land  being 
known  as  kwanden  (official  fields),  and  being  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Imperial  Household  Department. 

There  were  also  three  other  kinds  of  special  estates,  namely,  Hen,  or  lands 
granted  to  mark  oflicial  ranks;  shokubunden,  or  lands  given  as  salary  to  office- 
holder^; and  koden,  or  lands  bestowed  in  r('coG!:nition  of  merit.  As  to  the  iden, 
persons  of  the  four  Imperial  ranks  receivecl  from  one  himdred  to  two  Imndrod 
acres,  and  persons  belonging  to  any  of  the  five  official  grades  —  in  each  of  wliich 
there  were  two  classes  —  were  given  from  twenty  to  two  hundred,  females 
receiving  two-thirds  of  a  male 's  allotment.  Coming  to  salary  lands,  we  find  a 
distinction  between  officials  serving  in  the  capital  (zaikyo)  and  those  serving  in 
the  provinces  (zaige).  Among  the  former,  the  principal  were  the  prime  minister 
(one  hundred  acres),  the  ministers  of  the  Left  and  Right  (seventy-five  acres  each) 
and  the  great  councillor  (fifty  acres).  As  for  provincial  officials,  the  ln<i;h(  st, 
namely,  the  governor  of  Kyushu  (who  liad  his  seat  at  the  Dn-'n'-fu),  received 
twenty-five  acres,  and  the  lowest,  one  and  a  half  acres.  Gov(  t '  i  a  s  of  provipces 
—  which  were  divided  into  four  classes  (great,  superior,  mediuni,  and  inferior)  — 
received  from  four  acres  to  six  and  a  half  acres;  an  official  {dav-kanji),  correspond- 
ing to  a  chief-justice,  bad  five  acres;  a  puisne  justice  {shd^njt),  four  acres;  an 
officer  in  command  of  an  army  corps,  four  acres,  and  a  literary  professor  (haktuki) , 
four  acres.  Grants  of  land  as  salaries  for  official  dutii  s  were  made  even  to  post- 
towns  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expense  of  coolies  and  horses  for  official 
use.  Finally,  there  were  koden,  or  lands  bestowed  in  reco«n^ition  of  distinnjiiished 
public  services.  Of  such  services  four  grades  were  dilft t(  ntialed:  namely, 
"great  merit"  {taiku),  for  which  the  grant  was  made  in  pt  rixtuity;  "superior 
merit"  (jokO),  which  was  rewarded  with  land  held  for  three  generations;  "medi- 
um merit"  {tdmkS),  in  which  case  the  land-title  had  validity  to  the  second 
generation  only,  and  "inferior  merit"  (geko),  where  the  land  did  not  descend 
beyond  a  son  or  a  daughter.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  determining  the  order 
of  eligibility  for  grants  of  sustenance  land  (f:nhunden)t  prefer^ce  was  given  to 
the  poor  above  the  rich,  and  that  tin-  oliicials  in  a  province  were  allowed  to 
cultivate  unoccupied  land  for  their  own  profit. 

TAXATION 

There  were  three  kinds  of  imposts;  namely,  tax  (so),  forced  service  {yd  or 
ka^fiku)  and  tribute  (cho) .  The  tax  was  three  per  cent,  of  the  gross  produce  of 
the  land — namely,  three  sheaves  of  rice  out  of  every  hundred  in  the  ease  of  a 
male,  and  two  out  of  sixty-six  in  the  case  of  a  female.  The  tribute  was  much 
more  important,  for  it  meant  that  every  able-bodied  male  had  to  pay  a  fixed 
quantity  of  silk-fabrir,  ponj^oo.  raw-silk,  raw-cotton,  indip^o  fG75  grains  troy), 
rouge  (the  same  quant  ii  \  i ,  copjior  (two  and  a  quarter  lbs.),  and,  if  in  an  Imperial 
domain,  an  adfiiiional  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  thirteen  foot  lonp:.  Finally,  tlie 
forced  service  meant  thirty  days'  labour  annually  for  each  able-ljodied  male  and 
fifteen  days  for  a  minor.  Sometimes  this  compulsory  service  might  be  commuted 
at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  feet  of  cotton  doth  for  each  day's  work.  Exemption 
from  forced  labour  was  granted  to  persons  of  and  above  the  grade  of  official  rank 
and  to  their  families  through  three  generations;  to  persons  of  and  above  the 
fifth  grade  and  to  their  families  for  two  generations;  to  men  of  the  Imperial 
blood;  to  the  sick,  the  infirm,  the  deformed,  females,  and  slaves.   Forced  labour^ 
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ers  were  allowed  to  rest  from  noon  to  4  p.m.  in  July  and  August.  They  were  not 
required  to  work  at  night.  If  they  fell  sick  so  as  to  bo  unable  to  labour  out  of 
doors,  they  were  allowed  only  half  rations.  If  they  were  taken  ill  on  their  way  to 
their  place  of  work,  they  were  left  to  the  care  of  the  local  authorities  and  fed  at 
public  charge.  If  they  died,  a  coffin  was  furnished  out  of  the  public  funds,  and 
Uie  corpse,  unless  claimed,  was  cremated,  the  ashes  being  buried  by  the  wayside 
and  a  mark  set  up.  Precise  rules  as  to  inheritance  were  laid  down.  A  mother 
and  a  st^mother  ranked  equally  with  the  eldest  son  for  that  purpose,  each 
receiving  two  parts;  younger  sons  received  one  part,  and  concubines  and  female 
children  received  one-half  of  a  part.  There  were  also  strict  rules  as  to  the 
measure  of  relief  from  taxation  granted  in  the  event  of  crop-failure. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  DAIHO  LAWS 

What  has  been  sdt  down  above  coDstitutes  only  a  petty  fraction  of  the 
Daihd  legislation,  but  it  will  suffice  to  furnish  an  idea  of  Japanese  civilization  in 
the  eighth  century  of  the  Christian  era  —  a  civilization  which  shared  with  that 
of  China  the  credit  of  being  the  most  advanced  in  tiie  world  at  that  time. 


(A  C3old-lacquered  Stud  or  Cabinet) 
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CHAPTER  XVII 
THE  NARA  EPOCH 

THE  FORTY-THIHD  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMrUESS  GEMMYO  (A.I).  708-715) 

The  Empress  GemmyO,  fourth  daughter  of  the  Empf  ror  Tenchi  and  consort 

of  Prince  Kusakabe,  was  the  mother  of  the  Emperor  JMommu,  whose  accession 
had  been  the  occasion  of  the  first  formal  declaration  of  tiie  right  of  primogeniture 
(vide  Chapter  XV).  Mommu,  dying,  willed  that  the  throne  should  be  occupied 
by  his  mother  in  trust  for  his  infant  son  —  afterwards  Emperor  Shomu. 


REMOVAL  OF  THE  CAPITAL  TO  NARA 

In  ancient  times  it  was  custcnnary  to  change  the  locality  of  the  Imperial 

capital  with  each  change  of  sovereign.  This  custom,  dictated  by  the  Shinto 
conception  of  impurity  attaching  to  sickness  and  death,  exercised  a  baleful 
influence  on  architectural  development,  and  constituted  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
people,  whose  forced  labour  was  largely  requisitioned  for  the  building  of  the  new 
palaoe.  Kstoko,  whea  he  promulgated  hiff  qyBtem  of  oentialiied  administratioii, 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  fixed  capital  and  selected  Naniwa.  But  the  Emperor 
Tenchi  moved  to  Omi,  Temmu  to  .^nika  (in  Yamato)  and  the  Empress  Jit5  to 
Fujiwara  (in  Yamato).  Mommu  remained  at  the  latter  place  until  the  closing 
year  (707)  of  his  reign,  when,  finding  the  site  inconvenient,  he  gave  orders  for  the 
selection  of  another.  But  his  death  interrupted  the  proje(;t,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  second  year  of.  the  Empress  GemmyO 's  reign  that  the  Court  finally  removed 
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to  Nara,  where  it  renumied  for  seventy-five  years,  throughout  the  reigns  of  seven 
sovereigns.  Nara,  m  the  province  of  Yamato,  lies  nearly  due  south  of  Kyoto  at 
a  distance  of  twenty-six  miles  from  the  latter.  History  does  not  say  why  i t  was 
selected,  nor  have  any  details  of  its  plan  been  transmitted.  To-day  it  is  celebrat- 
ed for  scenic  beauties  —  a  spacious  park  Avilh  noble  trees  and  softly  contoured 
hills,  sloping  down  to  a  fair  expanse  of  lake,  and  enshrining  in  their  dales  ancient 
tcni})les,  Avlierein  are  preserved  many  fine  specimens  of  Japanese  art,  gh^ptic  and 
pictorial,  of  liie  seventii  and  eiglilii  ctiituries.  Nothing  remains  of  the  palace 
where  the  Court  resided  throughout  a  cycle  and  a  half,  nearly  twelve  hundred 
years  ago,  but  one  building,  a  storehouse  caUed  ShSsd^n,  survives  in  its  primitive 
form  and  constitutes  a  landmark  in  the  annals  of  Japanese  civilization,  for  It 
contains  specimens  of  all  the  articles  that  were  in  daily  use  by  the  soverdgns  of 
the  Nara  epoch. 

JAPANESE  COINS 

There  is  obscurity  about  the  ])ro(laciioa  of  the  precious  mentals  in  old  Japan. 
That  gold,  silver,  and  copper  were  known  and  used  is  certain,  for  in  the  dolmens, 
—  which  ceased  to  be  built  from  about  the  close  of  tiie  ^xth  century  (a.d.)  — 
copper  ear-rings  plated  with  gold  are  found,  and  gold-copper  images  of  Buddha 
were  made  in  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Suiko  (605),  while  history  says  that 
silver  was  discovered  in  the  island  (tf  Tsushima  in  the  second  year  of  the  Emperor 
Temmu  *s  reign  (074).  From  the  same  island,  gold  also  is  recorded  to  have  come 
in  701,  but  in  the  case  of  the  yellow  and  the  white  metal  alike,  thesupply  obtained 
was  insignificant,  and  indeed  modern  historians  are  disposed  to  doubt  wlietlier 
the  nlk  Si  d  Tsuslvima  gold  was  not  in  reality  brought  from  Korea  md  that  island. 
On  tlie  whole,  the  evidence  tends  to  show  that,  during  the  first  seven  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  Japan  relied  on  Korea  mainly,  and  on  China  partially, 
for  her  supply  of  the  precious  metals.  Yet  neither  gold,  sOver,  nor  copper  coins 
seem  to  have  been  in  anything  like  general  use  until  the  Wadd  era  (708-715). 

Coined  money  had  already  been  a  feature  of  Chinese  civilisation  since  the 
fourth  century  before  Christ,  and  when  Japan  began  to  take  models  from  her 
gr(>at  neiglibour  during  the  Sui  and  Tang  dj'^nasties,  she  caimot  have  failed  to 
appreciate  the  advantap;es  of  artificial  media  of  exchange.  Tlie  annals  allege 
that  in  a.d.  t)77  the  first  inuit  was  estabhshed,  and  that  in  083  an  ordinance 
prescribed  that  the  silver  coins  struck  there  should  be  superseded  by  copper. 
But  this  rule  did  not  remain  long  in  force,  nor  have. there  survived  any  coins, 
whether  of  silver  or  of  copper,  certainly  identifiable  as  antecedent  to  the  WadS 
era.  It  was  in  the  year  of  the  Empress  Gemmyo 's  accession  (708)  that  deposits 
of  copper  were  found  in  the  Chichibu  district  of  Musashi  province,  and  the  event 
seemed  sufficiently  important  to  call  for  a  change  of  year-name  to  Wado  (refined 
c'ojjper).  Thenceforth,  coins  of  copper — or  more  correctly,  bronze  —  were 
regulai  ly  minted  and  gradually  took  the  place  of  rice  or  cotton  cloth  as  units  of 
value. 

It  would  seem  that,  from  the  close  of  the  seveofth  century,  a  wave  of  mining 
industry  swept  over  Japan.  Silver  was  procured  from  the  provinces  of  lyo  and 
Kii;  copper  from  Inaba  and  Suo,  and  tin  from  Ise,  Tamba,  and  lyo.  All  this 
happened  between  the  years  690  and  708,  but  the  discovery  of  copper  in  the  latter 

year  in  Chichibu  was  on  comparatively  the  largest  scale,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
given  the  first  really  substantial  inii)etus  to  coining.  For  some  unrccordecl 
reason  silver  pieces  were  struck  first  and  were  followed  by  copper  a  few  months 
later.   Both  were  of  precisely  the  same  form  —  round  with  a  square  hole  in  the 
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middle  to  facilitate  threading  on  a  string  —  both  were  of  the  sauie  denomination 
(one  77wn)j  and  both  bore  the  same  superscription  {Wado  KaihOf  or  "opening 
treasure  of  refined  copper")*  the  shape,  the  denominatioa,  and  the  legend  being 
tak^  from  a  coin  of  the  Tang  dynasty  struck  eighty-eight  yeata  previously. 
It  was  ordered  that  in  using  these  pieces  silver  should  be  paid  in  the  case  of  sums 
of  or  above  four  man,  and  copper  in  the  case  of  sums  of  or  below  three  mon,  the 
value  of  the  silver  coin  being  four  times  that  of  the  copiier.  But  the  silver  tokens 
soon  ceased  to  be  current  and  eopper  mainly  occu{)ied  the  field,  a  position  which 
it  held  for  250  years,  from  708  to  958.  During  that  interval,  twelve  forms  of 
sen  ^  were  struck.  They  deteriorated  steadily  in  quality,  o\ving  to  growing 
scarcity  of  the  supply  of  copper;  and,  partly  to  compensate  for  the  increased  cost 
of  the  metal,  partly  to  minister  to  official  greed,  the  new  issues  were  declared,  on 
several  oecasionSy  to  have  a  value  ten  times  as  great  as  their  immediate  prede* 
cessois.  Concerning  that  value,  the  annals  state  that  in  711  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  mon  {i.e.,  of  the  one-sen  token)  was  sixty  go  of  rice,  and  as  the  daily 
ration  f(^r  a  full-gro^n  man  is  five  go,  it  follows  that  one  sen  originally  sufficed 
for  twelve  days'  sustenance.^ 

Much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  weaninjj;  the  people  from  their  old  custom 
of  barter  and  inducmg  them  to  use  coins.  The  Government  seems  to  have 
recognized  that  there  could  not  be  any  effective  spirit  of  economy  so  long  as 
perishable  goods  represented  the  standard  of  value,  and  in  order  to  popularise 
the  use  of  the  new  tokens  as  well  as  to  encoura<j;e  tin  if t,  it  was  decreed  that 
grades  of  rank  would  be  bestowed  upon  men  who  had  saved  certain  sums  in 
coin.  At  that  time  (711),  official  salaries  had  already  been  fixed  in  terms  of  the 
Wado  sen.  Tlie  highest  received  thirty  pieces  of  cloth,  one  hundred  hanks  of 
silk  and  two  thousand  mon,  while  in  the  case  of  an  ciii;h1h-class  official  the 
corresponding  figures  were  one  piece  of  cloth  and  twenty  mun.^  The  edict  for 
promoting'economy  embodied  a  schedule  according  to  wiiich,  broadly  speaking, 
two  steps  of  execuldve  rank  could  be  gained  by  amassing  twenty  thousand  mon 
and  one  step  by  saving  five  thousand. 

Observing  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  a  sound  token  of  exchange  was 
wholl>  disregarded  in  these  Wado  sen,  since  their  intrinsic  value  bore  no  appreci- 
able ratio  to  their  purchasing  power,  and  considerinp^  also  the  crudeness  of  their 
manufacture,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  within  a  few  months  of  their 
appearance  they  were  extensivel}'  forged.  What  is  much  more  notable  is  that 
the  Wado  sen  remained  in  circulation  for  hiLy  years.  The  extraordinary  ratio, 
however,  by  which  copper  and  silver  were  hidced  together  originally,  namely, 
4  to  1|  did  not  survive;  in  721  it  was  changed  to  25  to  10,  and  in  the  following 
year  to  50  to  10.  Altogether,  as  was  not  unnatural,  the  early  treatment  of  this 
coinage  question  by  Japanese  statesmen  showed  no  trace  of  scientific  perception. 
The  practice,  pursued  almost  invariably,  of  multiplyinp;  by  ten  the  purchasing 
power  of  each  new  issue  of  seUf  proved,  of  course,  enormously  profitable  to  the 

The  ideograph  sen  signified  originally  a  "fountain,"  and  its  employment  to  designate  a 
(»in  seems  to  have  heoo.  suggeeted  by  an  idea  analogous  to  that  underlying  the  Eni^iah  word 
currency."] 

p  At  the  fAreeent  lime  the  wages  of  a  cvp^ter  are  almost  a  yen  a  day.  Now  the  yen  is 
equal  to  1000  mon  of  the  smaller  sen  and  to  o(K)  -  nf  tlic  l  ugrr  ones,  .so  that  ho  could  have 
provided  himself  with  rice,  if  we  count  only  500  ?7ion  to  t  he  yen,  for  si.xteeu  years  on  the  wages 
whieh  he  reoeiTee  for  one  day 's  labour  in  1900."   (Munro 's  Coins  6$  Jaxian.y\ 

P  These  figures  sound  ludicrously  small  if  translated  into  present-day  money,  for  1000 
mon  go  to  the  yen,  and  the  latter  being  the  equivalent  of  two  shiUings,  20  mon  represents  lutis 
theti  a  half-penny.  But  of  course  the  true  calculation  is  that  20  mon  repreaented  240  daya' 
latioos  of  rice  in  ^  Wadi  achedule  o<  values.] 
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issuers,  but  could  not  fail  to  distress  the  people  and  to  render  unpopular  iiuch 
arbitrarily  varying  tokens. 

The  Government  spared  no  effort  to  correct  the  latter  result,  and  some  of  the 
devices  employed  were  genuinely  progressive.  In  that  epoch  travellers  had  to 
carry  their  own  provisions,  and  not  uncommonly  the  supply  ran  short  before 
they  reached  their  destination,  the  result  sometimes  being  death  from  starvation 
on  tlip  roadside.  It  was  therefore  ordered  that  in  every  district  (kori)  a  certain 
portion  of  rice  should  be  stored  at  a  convenient  place  for  sale  to  wayfarers,  and 
these  were  advised  to  provide  themselves  with  a  few  sen  before  setting  out.  It 
is  evident  that,  since  one  of  the  Wadd  coins  sufficed  to  buy  rice  for  twelve  days ' 
rations,  a  traveller  was  not  obliged  to  burden  himself  with  many  of  these  tokens. 
Wealtliy  persons  in  the  provinces  were  also  admonished  to  set  up  roadside  shops 
for  the  sale  of  rice,  and  anyone  who  thus  disposed  of  one  hundred  koku  in  a  year 
was  to  be  reported  to  the  Court  for  special  reward.  Moreover,  no  district 
governor  (gunryo),  however  competent,  was  counted  eligible  for  promotion 
unless  he  bad  saved  six  thousand  sen,  and  it  was  enacted  that  all  taxes  might 
be  paid  in  eoj)per  coin.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the  use  of  metallic  nudia 
was  Umitcd  for  a  long  time  to  the  upper  classes  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
five  home  provinces.  Elsewhere  the  old  habit  of  barter  continued. 

THE  FORTY-FOURTH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPRESS  GENSHO  (A.D.  715-723) 

In  the  year  715,  the  Empress  Oemmyf5,  after  a  vngn  of  seven  years,  abdicated 
in  favour  of  her  daughter,  ( letisho.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  Japanese  history 
of  an  Empress  succeeding  an  Empress. 

HISTORICAL  CX>MPILATION 

The  reigns  of  these  two  Empresses  are  memorable  for  the  compilation  of  the 

two  o1  I  f  Japanese  histories  which  have  been  handed  down  to  the  present 
e^poGhfUim  Kojiki  and  the  Nihongi;  but  as  the  circumstanc«i  in  which  these  works, 
as  well  as  the  Fudoki  (Recorrfs  of  Natural  Features),  were  written  have  been 
sufficiently  descril)ed  already  (ride  Chapter  1),  it  remains  only  to  refer  to  a 
cnstom  inaugurated  by  Gemmyo  in  the  year  (721)  after  the  compilation  of  the 
Niho)igi,  the  custom  ul  summoning  to  Court  learned  men  {hakase)  and  requiring 
them  to  deliver  lectures  on  that  work.  Subsequent  generations  of  sovereigns 
followed  this  example,  and  to  this  day  one  of  the  features  of  the  New  Year's 
observances  is  a  historical  discourse  in  the  palace.  The  writing  of  history 
became  thenceforth  an  imperially  patronised  oocupation.  Six  works,  covering 
the  period  from  697  to  887,  appeared  in  succession  and  were  knowm  through  all 
ages  as  the  .r  Nnlional  HiKlories.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  compilation  of 
all  these  a  leading  part  was  taken  by  one  or  another  of  the  great  Fujiwara  min- 
isters, and  that  the  fifth  numbered  among  its  authors  the  illustrious  Sugawara 
Miciiizane. 

THE  FORTY-FIFTH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  SHOMU  (A.D.  724-748) 

When  the  Emperor  Mommu  died  (707),  his  son,  the  Prince  Imperial,  was  too 
3TOung  to  succeed.   Therefore  the  sceptre  came  into  the  hands  of  Mommu 's 

mother,  who,  after  a  reipr^  of  seven  years,  abdicated  in  fovoijr  of  her  daughter, 
the  Empress  Gcnsho,  and,  eight  years  later,  tho  latter  in  turn  abdicato<l  in 
favour  of  her  nephew,  Bhomu,  who  had  now  reached  man's  estate.  Shouiu's 
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nuyther,  Higami,  was  a  daughter  of  Fujiwara  Fuhito,  a&d  as  the  Fujiwara 
faooily  did  not  belong  to  the  Ktodbetsu  class,  she  had  not  attained  the  rank  of 
Empress,  but  had  remained  simply  Mommu's  consort  (Jvijin)»  Her  son,  the 
Emperor  ShOmu,  married  another  daughter  of  the  same  Fujiwara  Fuhito  by  a 
different  mother;  that  is  to  say,  he  took  for  consort  his  own  mother's  half-sister, 
Asuka.  This  lady,  Asuka,  lahoiired  under  the  same  disadvantage  of  lineage 
and  could  not  properly  be  recognized  as  Empress.  It  is  necessary  to  note  these 
details  for  they  constitute  the  preface  to  a  remarkable  page  of  Jaj)anpse  history. 
Of  Fujiwara  Fuhito 's  two  daughters,  one,  Higami,  was  the  mother  of  tlie  reigning 
Emperor,  Shftmu,  and  the  other,  Asuka,  was  his  consort.  The  blood  relationship 
of  the  Fujiwara  family  to  the  Oourt  could  scansely  have  been  more  marked,  bu^ 
its  public  recognition  was  impeded  by  the  defect  ui  the  family's  Uxieage. 

THE  FUJIWARA  CONSPIRACY 

Immediately  after  ShSmu's  accession,  his  mother,  Higami,  received  the  title 
of  Kwd-taijujin  (Imperial  Great  Lady).  But  the  ambition  of  her  family  was 
to  have  her  named  Kwd-laiko  (Empress  Dowager;.  The  Empetor  also  desired 
to  raise  his  consort,  Asuka,  to  the  position  of  Empress.  Consulting  his  ministers 
on  the  subject,  he  encountered  opposition  from  Prince  Nagaya,  minister  of  the 
Left.  This  prince,  a  great-grandson  of  the  Emperor  Temmu,  enjoyed  hi^ 
reputation  as  a  scholar,  was  looked  up  to  as  a  statesman  of  great  wisdom,  and 
possessed  much  influence  o^vnng  to  his  exalted  official  position.  He  urged  that 
neither  precedent  nor  law  sanctioned  nomination  of  a  lady  of  the  Shimbetsu 
class  to  the  rank  of  Empress.  The  Dai  ho  code  was  indeed  very  explicit  on  the 
subject.  In  China,  whither  the  drafters  of  the  code  went  for  mo(lels,  no  restric- 
tions were  imposed  on  a  sovereign 's  choice  of  wife.  But  tlie  Japanese  legislators 
dearly  enacted  that  an  Empress  must  be  taken  from  among  Imperial  princesses. 
Prince  Nagajra,  in  his  position  as  minister  of  the  Left,  opposed  any  departure 
from  that  law  and  thus  thwarted  the  designs  of  the  Fujiwara^ 

The  lady  Asuka  bore  a  son  to  the  Emperor  three  years  after  his  accession. 
His  Majesty  was  profoundly  pleased.  He  caused  a  general  amnesty  to  be 
proclaimed,  presented  gratuities  to  officials,  and  granted  gilts  to  all  children 
bom  on  the  same  day.  When  only  two  months  old,  the  child  was  created 
Prince  Imj^erial,  but  in  his  eleventh  month  he  feii  lil.  Buddhist  images  were 
cast;  Buddhist  Sutras  were  copied;  offerinsi  were  made  to  the  Kandf  and  an 
amnesty  was  prochiimed.  Nothing  availed.  The  child  died,  and  the  Emperor 
was  distraught  with  grief .  In  this  incident  the  partisans  of  the*  Fujiwara  saw 
their  opfxniunity.  They  caused  it  to  be  laid  to  Prince  Nagaya 's  charge  that  he 
had  compassed  the  death  of  the  infant  prince  l)y  charms  and  incantations.  Two 
of  the  Fujiwara  nobles  were  appointed  to  investi«2;ate  the  ncfusation,  and  they 
condemned  the  prince  to  die  by  his  own  hand.  He  conmiittcd  suicide,  and  his 
Avife  and  children  died  with  him.  The  travesty  of  justice  was  carefully  acted 
tiiruQghout.  A  proclamation  was  issued  promising  capital  punishment  to  any 
one,  of  whateT^  rank  or  position,  who  compassed  the  death  or  injury  of  another 
by  spells  or  mcantations,  and,  six  months  later,  the  lady  Asuka  was  formally 
prockdmed  Empress. 

In  one  respect  the  Fujiwara  conspirators  shou  r  1  themselves  clumsy.  The 
rescript  justified  Asuka 's  elevation  by  reference  to  the  case  of  Iwa,  a  daughter 
of  the  Takenouchi,  whom  the  Emperor  Nintoku  had  made  his  Empress.  But 
the  Takenouchi  family  belonged  to  the  Kwdbelm  class,  and  the  publication  of  a 
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special  edict  in  justification  could  be  read  as  aelf'^ondemnation  only.  Neverthe- 
less, (h(^  Fujiwara  had  compassed  tlicir  purpose.  Thenceforth  they  wielded  the 
power  of  the  State  through  tiie  agency  of  their  daughters.  They  furnished 
Empresses  and  consul  ts  to  the  reigning  sovereigns,  and  took  their  own  wives 
from  the  Minamoto  family,  itself  of  Imperial  lineage.  To  such  an  extent  was 
the  former  practice  followed  that  on  two  occasions  three  Fujiwara  ladies  served 
Bimultaneously  in  the  palace.  This  happened  when  Go-Reizd  (1222-1232)  had 
a  Fujiwara  Empress,  Kwanko,  and  two  FujiwaYa  consorts,  Fumi  and  Hiio.  At 
one  moment  it  had  seemed  as  though  fate  would  interfere  to  thwart  these  astute 
plans.  An  epidemic  of  small-pox,  originating  (735)  in  Kyushu,  spread  over  the 
whole  coimtry,  and  carried  off  the  four  sons  of  Fuhito  —  ^Iiichimaro,  Fusazaki, 
TTmakai,  and  Maro — leaving  the  family's  fortunes  in  tiie  hands  of  juniors,  who 
Cm  riii>ied  only  minor  official  positions.  But  the  Fujiwara  genius  rose  superior 
to  all  vicisisitudes.  The  elevation  of  the  lady  A:?uka  to  be  Empress  KoniyO 
marks  an  epoch  in  Japanese  history. 

COMMUNICATIONS  WITH  CHINA 

In  spite  of  the  length  and  perils  of  a  voyage  from  Japan  to  China  in  the 

seventh  and  eighth  centuries  —  one  embassy  which  sailed  from  Naniwa  in  the 
late  Rummer  of  (359  did  not  reach  China  for  107  days  —  the  journey  was  frequent- 
ly made  by  Japanese  students  of  religion  and  literature,  just  as  the  Chinese,  on 
their  side,  travelled  often  to  India  in  search  of  Budtlhist  enlightemnent.  This 
access  to  the  refinement  and  civilization  of  the  Tang  Court  contributed  largely 
to  Japan 's  progress,  both  material  and  moral,  and  is  frankly  acknowledged  by 
her  historians  as  a  main  factor  in  her  advance*    When  ShCmu  reijgned  at  Nara, 
the  Court  in  Changan  had  entered  the  phase  of  luxury;  and  epiounem  which 
usually  preludes  the  ruin  of  a  State.  Famous  literati  thronged  its  portals;  great 
poets  and  painters  enjojTd  its  patronage,  and  annalists  descanted  on  its  magnifi- 
cence.   Some  of  the  works  of  these  famous  men  were  cfirrirrl  to  Japan  and  re- 
mained with  her  as  models  and  treaisures.    She  her.^i  ii  showed  that  she  had 
competence  to  win  some  laurels  even  amid  such  a  galaxy.    In  the  year  71G, 
Kakamaro,  a  member  of  the  great  Abe  family,  accompanied  the  Japanese 
ambassador  to  Tang  and  remained  in  China  until  his  death  in  770.   He  was 
known  in  China  as  Chao  Heng,  and  the  great  poet,  Li  Pai,  composed  a  poem  in 
his  memory,  while  the  Tang  sovereign  conferred  on  him  the  posthumous  t  itle  of 
"viceroy  of  Luchou."    Not  less  celebrated  was  Makibi/  who  went  to  C^liina  at 
the  same  time  as  Nakamaro,  and  after  twenty  years'  close  study  of  Confucius, 
returned  in  735,  having  earned  such  a  reputation  for  profound  knowledge  of 
history,  the  five  classics,  jurisprudence,  mathematics,  philosophy,  calendar 
making,  and  other  sciences  that  the  i  hmese  parted  with  him  reluctantly.  In 
Japan  he  was  raised  to  the  high  rank  of  awmi,  and  ultimately  became  minister 
of  the  Right  during  the  rdgn  of  Shotoku. 

Such  incidents  speak  eloquently  of  the  respect  paid  in  Japan  ta  mental 
attainments  and  of  the  enli^tened  hospitality  of  China.  In  the  realm  of 
Buddhism  perhaps  even  more  than  in  that  of  secular  science,  this  close  inter- 
course made  its  influence  felt.  Priests  went  from  Japan  to  studv  in  China,  and 
priests  came  from  China  to  preach  in  Japan.  During  the  Nara  era,  three  of  these 
men  attained  to  special  eminence.    They  were  Doji,  Gembo,  and  Kanshin. 

Generally  Hp()k(!n  of  as  "Kibi  no  Mabi/'  and  credited  by  tradition  with  the  invention  of 
the  katakana  syliabaryj 
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Doji  was  the  great  propa^ndist  of  the  Sanron  sect,  whose  tenets  he  had  studied 
in  China  for  sixteen  years  (701-717).  From  plans  prepared  by  him  and  taken 
from  tiie  monastery  of  Hsi-niing  in  China,  the  temple  Daian-ji  waa  built  under 
the  auj^pices  of  the  Emperor  Sliomu,  and  having  l.*  *>n  richly  endowed,  was  placed 
in  Doji  s  charge  ab  lord-abbut.  Gembo,  during  a  sojourn  of  two  years  at  the 
Tang  Court,  studied  the  tenets  of  the  HoseO  aeoti  whiohi  like  the  Sanion,  con- 
stituted one  of  the  five  sects  origmally  introduoed  into  Japan.  Returning  in 
736,  he  presented  to  the  Emperor  ShOmu  five  thousand  volumes  of  the  StOnUt 
together  with  a  number  of  Buddhist  images,  and  lie  was  ^pointed  abbot  of 
the  celebrated  temple,  Kofuku-ji.  Tlie  third  of  the  above  three  religious 
celebrities  was  a  Chinese  missionary  named  Kanshin.  He  went  to  Japan 
accompanied  by  fourteen  priests,  three  nuns,  and  twenty-four  laymen,  and  the 
mission  carried  with  it  many  Buddhist  rehes,  images,  and  Sutras.  Summoned 
to  Naia  in  754,  he  was  treated  with  profound  reverence,  and  on  a  platform  special- 
ly erected  before  the  temple  Todai-ji,  where  stood  the  colossal  image  of  Buddha, 
—to  be  presently  spc^en  of — sovereign  and  many  illustrious  peisonages 
performed  the  most  solemn  rite  of  Buddhism  under  the  ministration  of  Kanshin. 
He  established  a  further  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the  Empress  by  curing  her  of 
an  obstinate  malady,  and  her  Majesty  would  fain  have  raissed  him  to  the  highest 
rank  (dai-sojo)  of  the  Buddhist  priesthood.  But  he  declined  the  honour. 
Subsequently,  the  former  palace  of  Prince  Nittabe  was  given  to  him  as  a  residience 
and  he  built  there  the  temple  of  Shodai-ji,  which  still  exists. 

RELIGION  AND  POLITICS 

The  great  Confucianist,  Makibi,  and  the  Buddhist  pn^te,  OembO,  met  with 
misfortune  and  became  the  victims  of  an  mijust  accusation  because  they  attempt- 
ed to  assert  the  Imperial  authority  as  superior  to  the  growing  influeneo  of  the 
Fujiwara.  Makibi  held  the  post  of  chamberlain  of  the  Empress'  household, 
and  Gembo  officiated  at  the  "Interior  monastery"  {Nai-dojo}  where  the  mem- 
bere  of  the  Imperial  family  wortshipped  Buddha.  The  Emperor's  mother, 
Higami,  who  on  her  son's  accession  had  received  the  title  of  "Imperial  Gceat 
Lady"  (vide  9up,),  feU  into  a  state  of  melancholia  and  invited  GembO  to 
prescribe  for  her»  which  be  did  successfully.  Thus,  his  influence  in  the  palace 
became  very  great,  and  was  augmented  by  the  piety  of  11  Empress,  who  fre- 
quently listened  to  discourses  by  the  learned  prelate,  IMakiln  naturally  workfMl 
in  union  \\'ith  Gembo  in  consideration  of  their  siinibr  fiTitf  eedents.  Fujiwara 
Hirotsugu  was  then  p;overuor  of  Yamato.  Wilii' iliis  state  of  affairs 
\vith  uneasiness,  he  impeached  Gembo.  But  the  Emperor  credited  the  priest's 
assertions,  and  removed  Hirotsugu  to  the  remote  post  of  Dazai-fu  in  Chikusen. 
There  he  riused  the  standard  of  revoH  and  was  with  some  difficulty  captured  and 
executed.  The  Fujiwara  did  not  tamely  endure  this  check.  They  exerted 
their  influence  to  procure  the  removal  of  Makibi  and  GembO  from  the  capital, 
■ioti]  bring  sent  to  Tsukushi  (Kyushu),  Makibi  in  the  capacity  of  governor,  and 
(i<  nibo  to  build  the  temple  Kwannon-ji.  Gembo  died  a  year  later,  and  it  was 
commonly  reported  that  the  spirit  of  Hirotsugu  had  compassed  Ids  destruction,' 
while  more  than  one  book,  professing  to  be  historical,  alleged  that  his  prime 
offence  was  iimnoral  relations  with  the  "Imperial  Great  Lady,"  who  was 
then  some  sixty  years  of  age  I  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  two  illustrious 
scholars  suffered  for  their  fame  rather  than  for  theur  faults,  and  that  their  chief 
offences  were  overshadowing  renown  and  independence  of  Fujiwara  patronage. 
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BUDDHISM  IN  THE  NARA  EPOCH 

From  what  has  been  related  above  of  the  priests  Kanshin  and  Gembd,  it  will 
have  been  observed  that  the  Emperor  ShSmu  was  an  earnest  disciple  of  Budd- 
hism. The  hrritage  of  administrative  reforms  boquoathod  to  him  by  Tenchi 
and  Temmu  should  have  enp:jossed  his  attention,  but  he  subserved  everything 
to  religion,  and  thus  the  great  national  work,  begun  in  the  Daika  era  and  carried 
nearly  to  completion  iu  the  Daiho,  suffered  its  first  check.  Some  amialists  have 
pleaded  m  I^Omu  *n  behalf  that  he  trusted  religious  influence  to  oonsolidate  the 
system  introduced  by  his  predecessors.  However  that  may  be»  history  records 
as  the  most  memorable  event  of  his  reign  his  abdication  of  the  throne  in  order 
to  enter  religion,  thus  inaugurating  a  practice  which  was  followed  by  several 
subsequent  sovereigns  and  which  materially  helped  the  Fujiwara  family  to  usurp 
the  realit}'^  of  administrative  power.  Siiomu,  on  receiving  the  tonsure,  changed 
his  name  to  Sboman,  and  thenceforth  took  no  part  in  secular  affairs. 

In  all  this,  iiowever,  his  procedure  marked  a  climax  ratlier  tiian  a  departure. 
In  fact,  never  did  any  foreign  creed  receive  a  warmer  welcome  than  that  accorded 
to  Buddhism  by  the  Japanese  after  its  first  struggle  for  tolerance.  Emperor 
after  Emperor  worshij^jed  the  Buddha.  Even  Tenohii  who  profoundly  admired 
the  Confucian  philosophy  and  whose  experience  of  the  Soga  nobles '  treason  might 
well  have  prejudiced  him  against  the  faith  they  championed;  and  even  Temmu, 
whose  ideals  took  the  forms  of  frugality  and  militarism,  were  lavish  in  their 
offerings  at  Buddhist  ceremonials.  The  Emperor  Mommu  enacted  a  law  for  the 
better  control  of  priests  and  nuns,  yot  he  erected  the  temple  Kwannon-ji.  The 
great  Fujiwara  statesmen,  as  KumaLun,  i  uinto,  and  the  rest,  though  they  be- 
longed to  a  family  (th^  NakaUmi)  doeely  associated  with  Skitdd  worship,  were 
reverent  followers  of  the  Indian  faith.  Kamatari  approved  of  his  eldeist  son, 
Jdye,  entering  the  priesthood,  and  sent  him  ta  China  to  study  the  Suiraa, 
fie  aJso  gave  up  his  residence  at  Yamashina  for  conversion  into  a  monasteiy. 
Fujiwara  Fuhito  built  the  Kofuku-ji,  and  his  son,  Muchimaro,  when  governor 
of  Omi,  repaired  temples  in  the  provinces,  protected  their  domains,  and  erected 
the  Jingu-ji. 

That  among  the  occupants  of  the  throne  during  165  years,  from  593  to  758, 
no  less  than  seven  were  females  could  not  but  contribute  to  the  spread  of  a 
religion  which  owed  so  much  to  spectacular  effect.  Every  one  <d  these  sovereigns 
lent  earnest  aid  to  the  propagation  of  Buddhism,  and  the  tendency  of  the  age 
culminated  in  the  fanaticism  of  Sh5mu,  re-enforced  as  it  was  by  the  devotion  of 
his  consort,  K5my5.  Tradition  has  woven  into  a  beautiful  legend  the  nation 's 
impression  of  this  lady 's  pi(>ty.  In  an  access  of  humility  she  vowed  to  wash  the 
bodies  of  a  thousand  !)r''jL':Mrs.  Nine  hunclred  and  ninety-nino  had  l)een  com- 
pleted when  the  last  presented  himself  in  the  form  of  a  loathsome  leper.  With- 
out a  sign  of  repugnance  the  Empress  continued  her  task,  and  no  sooner  was 
the  ablution  concluded  than  the  mendicant  ascended  heavenwards,  a  glory  of 
light  radiating  from  his  body.  It  is  also  told  of  her  that,  having  received  in  a 
dream  a  miniature  goldoi  image  of  the  goddess  of  Meroy  (Kwannon)  holding  a 
baby  in  her  arms,  she  concdved  a  daui^ter  who  ultimately  reigned  as  the 
Empress  Ksken.* 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  this  seal  for  Buddhism,  the  nation  did  not  entirely 

P  The  resemblance  between  the  legend  and  the  Buddhist  account  of  the  Incarnation 
is     in.   It  hiiH  in  he  rrmrmbcrcd  that  Nestorians bad  carried  Christianity  to  the  Tang  Court 

loug  before  the  days  of  Komyo.J 
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abandon  its  traditioaal  faith.  The  origtnal  cult  had  been  ancestor  worship. 
Each  great  family  had  its  uji  no  Kamit  to  whom  it  made  offerings  and  presented 
supplications.  These  deities  were  now  supplemented,  not  supplanted.  They 
were  grafted  upon  a  Buddhist  stem,  and  shrines  of  the  nji  no  Kami  became 
xiji-te.ra,  or  "uji  temples."^  Thenceforth  the  temple  {tern)  took  precedence 
of  the  shrine  (yaf^hirn).  When  spoken  of  toget  her  thry  Ijecanic  ji'-sha.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  Rydbii  Shinto,  or  mixed  Shinld,  \vhich  foiiiid  full  expression 
when  Buddhist  teachers,  obedient  to  a  spirit  of  toleration  born  of  their  bcliei  in 
the  doctrines  of  metempsychosis  and  uniyersal  perfectibility,  asserted  the  creed 
that  the  ShirUo  Kami  were  amtars  (incarnations)  of  the  numerous  Buddhas. 

The  Nara  epoch  has  not  bequeathed  to  posterity  many  relics  of  the  great 
religious  edifices  that  came  into  existence  und^  Imperial  patronage  during  its 
seventy-five  years.  Built  almost  wholly  of  wood,  these  temples  wore  gradually 
destroyed  by  fir(\  One  object,  liowever,  d(>iied  the  agent  of  destruction.  It  is 
a  bronze  Buddha  of  huge  proporuijns,  known  now  to  all  tlu^  world  as  the  "Nara 
Daibutsu."  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  tenth  month  of  the  fifteenth  year  of 
Teinbyo  —  7th  of  November,  743  —  the  Emperor  Shomu  proclaimed  his  inten- 
tion of  undertaking  this  work.  The  rescript  making  the  announcement  is  extant. 
It  sets  out  by  declaring  that  "through  the  mfluence  and  authority  of  Buddha 
the  country  enjoys  tranquUlity/'  and  while  warning  the  provincial  and  district 
governors  a^^inst  in  any  way  constraining  the  people  to  take  part  in  the  project, 
it  promises  that  every  eontril)utor  shall  l)e  welcome,  even  though  he  bring  no 
more  than  a  twig  to  feed  the  furnace  or  a  handful  of  clay  for  the  mould.  The 
actual  work  of  casting  began  in  747  and  was  completed  in  three  years,  after  seven 
failures.  The  image  was  not  cast  in  its  entirety;  it  was  built  up  with  bronze 
plates  soldered  together.  A  sitting  presentment  of  the  Buddha,  it  had  a  height 
of  fifty-three  and  a  half  feet  and  the  face  was  sixteen  feet  long,  while  on  either 
side  was  an  attendant  homtm  standing  thirty  feet  high.  For  the  image,  986,030,- 
OOO  lbs.  of  copper  were  needed,  and  on  the  gilding  of  its  surface  870  lbs.  of 
refined  gold  were  used. 

These  figures  represented  a  vast  fortune  in  the  eighth  century.  Indeed  it 
seemed  likely  that  a  suflfieiency  of  gold  would  not  be  procurable,  but  fortunately 
in  the  year  749  the  yellow  metal  was  found  in  the  province  of  Mutsu,  and  people 
regarded  the  timely  discovery  as  a  special  dispensation  of  Buddha.  The  great 
hidl  in  which  the  image  stood  had  a  height  of  120  feet  and  a  width  of  290  feet 
from  east  to  west,  and  beside  it  two  pagodas  rose  to  a  height  of  230  feet  each. 
Throughout  the  ten  years  occupied  in  the  task  of  collecting  materials  and  casting 
this  Daihutsu,  the  ihnperor  solemnly  worshipped  Rushana  Buddha  three  times 
daily,  and  on  its  completion  he  took  the  tonsure.  It  was  not  until  the  year  752, 
however,  that  the  final  ceremony  of  unveiling  took  place  —  technically  called 
"opening  the  eyes"  (kaigan).  On  that  occasion  the  Emj)rcss  Koken,  attended 
by  all  the  great  civil  and  military  dignitaries,  held  a  magnificent  fete,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  temple  —  Todai-ji — was  endowed  with  the  taxes  of  five 
thousand  households  and  the  revenue  from  twenty-five  thousand  acres  of 
rioe-fields. 

PROVINCIAL  TEMPLES  '  ' 

While  all  this  religious  fervour  was  finding  costly  expression  among  the 
aristocrats  in  Nara,  the  propagandists  and  patrons  of  Buddhism  did  not  neglect 

P  Tli^i'^,  Koftilciijji,  bunt  by  K:imaf.iri  and  Fuhito  was  Cfillfd  0-Nakatomi  no  t^v4fra; 
Onjd-ji,  erected  by  Otomo  Suguri,  was  known  as  Otomo  no  uji'tera,  and  so  forth.]        '  • 
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the  masses.  In  the  year  741,  provincial  temples  were  officially  declared  essential 
to  the  State's  well-being.  These  edifices  had  their  origin  at  an  earlier  date. 
During  the  reign  of  Temmu  (673-686)  an  Imperial  rescript  ordered  that  through- 
out the  whole  country  every  household  should  provide  itself  with  a  Buddhist 
shrine  and  place  therein  a  sacred  image.  When  the  pious  Empress  Jito  occupied 
the  throne  (690-696),  the  first  proselytizing  mission  was  despatched  to  the  Ezo, 
among  whom  many  converts  were  won;  and,  later  in  the  same  reign,  another 


Pagoda  of  Yakcshi-ji,  Nara 


rescript  directed  that  a  certain  Sutra — the  Konkwo  myd-kyo,  or  SiUra  of  Golden 
Effulgence — should  be  read  during  the  first  month  of  every  year  in  each  prov- 
ince, the  fees  of  the  officiating  priests  and  other  expenses  being  defrayed  out 
of  the  local  official  exchequers. 

During  Mommu's  time  (697-707),  Buddhist  hicrarchs  (koku^hi)  were 
appointed  to  the  provinces.  Their  chief  functions  were  to  expound  the  Szitra 
and  to  offer  prayers.  The  devout  Shdmu  not  only  distributed  numerous 
copies  of  the  Sutras,  but  also  carried  his  zeal  to  the  length  of  commanding  that 
every  province  should  erect  a  sixteen-foot  image  of  Shaka  with  attendant 
bosatsu  {Bddhisatlva) ,  and,  a  few  years  later,  he  issued  another  command  that 
each  province  must  provide  itself  with  a  pagoda  seven  storeys  high.  By  this 
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last  rescript  the  proTineial  temples  (hokulna>ji)  were  called  into  officud  ex- 
istencey  and  presently  their  number  was  increased  to  two  in  each  provinee, 
one  for  priests  and  one  lor  nuns.  The  kokushi  attached  to  these  temples 
laboured  in  the  cause  of  propagandism  and  ro1i^:ioiis  education  side  by  side  with 
tiie  provincial  pundits  {kunihakasc) ,  whose  duty  was  to  instruct  the  people  in 
law  and  literature;  but  it  is  on  rt  cord  that  the  results  of  the  former's  labours 
were  much  more  conspicuous  than  those  of  the  latter. 

GYOGI 

It  is  said  to  have  beenmainly  at  the  instance  of  the  Empress  KOmyG  that  the 
great  image  of  Todai-ji  was  constructed  and  the  provincial  temples  were  estab- 
lished. But  undoubtedly  the  original  impulse  came  from  a  priest,  Cyogi.  He 
was  one  of  those  men  who  seem  to  have  been  specially  designed  by  fate  for  the 
work  they  undertake.  Gyogi,  said  to  have  b(  en  of  Korean  extraction,  had  no 
learning  like  that  which  won  respect  for  Kaiishin  and  Cnrnbo.  But  he  was 
amply  gifted  with  the  personal  magnetism  which  has  always  distinguished 
notably  successful  propagandists  of  zeligian;  Wherever  he  preached  and 
prayed,  thousands  of  priests  and  laymen  flocjced  to  hear  him,  and  so  supreme 
was  his  influence  that  under  his  direction  the  people  gladly  undertook  extensive 
works  of  bridge  building  and  road  making.  Like  Shotoku  Taishi,  his  name  is 
.".■^sociated  by  tradition  with  achievements  not  properly  assignable  to  him,  as 
the  invention  of  the  potter's  wheel  —  though  it  had  bet  n  in  use  for  centuries 
before  his  time  —  and  the  production  of  various  works  of  art  which  can  Fcsireely 
have  occupied  the  attention  oi  a  religious  zealot.  By  order  of  the  Empress 
Gensho,  Gyogi  waa  thrown  mto  prison  for  a  time,  such  a  disturbing  effect  did 
his  propagandism  produce  on  men's  pursuit  of  ordinary  bread  wimiing;  but  he 
fioon  emerged  from  durance  and  was  taken  into  reverent  favour  by  the  Emperor 
ShOmu,  who  attached  four  hundred  priests  as  his  disciples  and  conferred  on  him 
the  titles  of  Dai-Sojo  (Great  Hierarch)  and  Dai-Bosatsu  (Great  Bodhisattva). 

Tlie  enigma  of  the  peojile's  patience  under  the  stupendous  burdens  imposed 
on  them  hy  the  fanatic  piety  of  ShOmu  and  his  consort,  Komyo,  finds  a  solution 
in  the  co-operation  of  Gyogi,  whose  speech  and  presence  exercisied  mort;  induence 
than  a  hundred  Imperial  edicts.  It  is  recorded  that,  by  way  of  corollary  to  the 
task  of  reconciling  the  nation  to  the  Kara  Court's  pious  extravagance,  Gyogi 
compassed  the  erection  of  no  less  than  forty-nine  temples.  '  But  perhaps  the 
most  memorable  event  in  his  career  waa  the  part  he  took  in  n  conciling  the  in* 
digenouB  faith  and  the  imported.  However  fervent  Sh5mu 's  behef  in  Buddhism, 
the  country  he  ruled  was  the  country  of  the  Kami,  and  on  descent  from  tlie  Kami 
his  own  title  to  the  throne  rested.  Thus,  qualms  of  conscience  may  well  have 
visited  him  when  he  remembered  the  comparatively  neglected  slirino  of  the  Sun 
goddess  at  Ise.  Gyogi  undertook  to  consult  the  will  of  the  goddess,  and  carried 
hack  a  revelation  which  he  interpreted  in  the  sense  that  Amaterasu  should  be 
regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Buddha,  The  Emperor  then  despatched  to 
Ise  a  minister  of  State  who  obtained  an  oracle  capable  of  similar  interpretation, 
and,  on  the  night  after  receipt  of  this  utterance,  the  goddess,  appearing  to  his 
Majesty  in  a  vision,  told  him  that  thesun  waaBirushana  (VaarotclianaTathaga-- 
ta);  or  Dainishi  (Grent  Sun)  Nyorai. 

Thus  was  originated  ;i  tlieory  which  enabled  Buddhism  and  Shinfd  to  walk' 
hand  in  hand  for  a  thousand  years,  the  theory  that  the  Shinto  Kami  are  avatara 
of  the  Buddha.    Some  iiistorians  contend  thai  lius  idea  must  have  been  evolved 
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And  accepted  before  the  maturity  of  the  project  for  castmg  the  colossal  image  at 

Nara,  and  that  the  credit  probably  belongs  to  GembO;  others  attribute  it  to 
the  iiiiinortal  priest  Kukai  (Kobo  Daishf),  wlio  is  said  to  have  elaborated  the 
dootriue  in  the  early  years  of  the  ninth  century.   Both  seem  wrong. 

SXJFERSTITIONS 

Side  by  side  with  the  vigorous  Buddhism  of  the  Nara  epoch,  strange  supersti- 
tions  obtamed  currency  and  credence*  Two  may  be  mentioned  as  illustrating 
the  mood  of  the  age.  One  related  to  an  ascetic,  En  no  Ubasoku,  who  was 
worshipped  by  the  people  of  Kinai  under  the  name  of  En  no  GyGja  (En  the 

anchorite).  He  lived  in  a  cave  on  Katsuragi  Mount  for  forty  years,  wore  gar- 
mentsmado  of  wistaria  bark,  and  ate  only  pine  leaves  steeped  in  spring  water.  Dur- 
ing the  nigtit  he  compelled  demons  to  draw  water  and  gather  firewood,  and  dur- 
ing the  day  he  rode  upon  clouds  of  five  colours.  The  Kami  Hitokotonuslii, 
having  been  threatened  by  him  for  neglecting  his  orders,  inspired  a  man  to 
accuse  him  of  treasonable  designs,  and  the  Emperor  Momma  s^t  scddiers  to 
arrest  him.  But  as  he  was  able  to  evade  them  by  recourse  to  his  art  of  fljring, 
they  apprehended  his  mot  her  in  his  stead,  whereupon  he  at  once  gave  himself  up. 
In  consideration  of  his  filial  piety  his  punishmenjb  was  commuted  to  exile  on  an 
island  off  tlie  Izu  coast,  and  in  deference  to  the  Imperial  orders  he  remained  there 
quietly  throughout  the  day,  but  devoted  the  night  to  flying  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Fuji  or  gliding  o\  (t  the  sea.  Tliis  Kn  no  Gyoja  was  the  founder  of  a 
sect  of  priests  calling  themselves  Yamabuski. 

The  second  superstition  relates  to  one  of  the  genii  named  Kume.  By  the 
practice  of  asceticism  he  obtauied  supernatural  power,  and  while  riding  one  day 
upon  a  cloud,  he  passed  above  a  beautiful  girl  washing  clothes  in  a  river,  and 
became  so  enamoured  of  her  that  he  lost  his  superhuman  capacities  and  fell  at 
her  feet.  She  became  his  wife .  Years  afterwards  it  chanced  that  he  was  called 
out  for  forced  labour,  and,  being  taunted  by  the  officials  as  a  pseudo-genius,  he 
fasted  and  prayed  for  seven  days  and  seven  nights.  On  the  eighth  morning  a 
thunder-storm  visited  the  scene,  and  after  it,  a  quantity  of  heavj'  timber  was 
found  to  have  been  moved,  without  any  human  effort,  from  the  forest  to  the 
site  of  the  projected  building.  The  Emperor,  hearing  of  this,  granted  him 
forty-five  acres,  on  which  he  built  the  temple  of  Kume-dera. 

Sueh  tales  found  credence  in  the  Nara  epoch,  and  indeed  all  througlrthe 
annals  of  early  Japan  there  runs  a  well-marked  thread  of  superstition  which 
owed  something  of  its  obtrusiveness  to  intercourse  with  Korea  and  China, 
whence  came  professors  of  the  arts  of  invisibility  and  magic.  A  thunder  deity 
making  his  occasional  abode  in  lofty  trees  is  gravely  spoken  of  in  the  eontf^xt  of  a 
campaign,  and  if  at  one  moment  a  river  is  inhabited  by  a  semi-human  monst  er, 
at  another  a  li^h  formed  like  a  child  is  caught  in  the  sea.  There  is,  of  course,  an 
heri>  of  longevity  —  "a  plant  resembling  coral  in  shape,  with  clustering  leaves 
and  branches;  some  red,  others  purple,  others  black,  others  golden  coloured,  and 
some  changing  their  colours  in  the  four  seasons."  In  the  reign  of  the  Eknpress 
KOgyoku,  witches  and  wizards  betray  the  people  into  all  sorts  of  extravagances; 
and  a  Korean  acolyte  has  for  friend  a  tiger  which  teaches  him  all  manner  of 
wonderful  arts,  among  others  that  of  healing  any  disease  with  a  magic  needle. 
Later  on,  these  and  cognate  creations  of  credulity  take  their  appropriate  places 
in  the  realm  of  folk-lor(%  but  they  runk  with  sober  history  in  the  ancient  annals. 
In  this  respect  Japan  did  not  differ  from  other  early  peoples. 
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THE  FORTY-SIXTH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPRESS  K5KEN  (A.D.  74»-758) 

In  July,  749,  the  Emperor  Shomu  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  daughter, 
Princess  Abe,  known  m  iiibtoiy  as*  jKokeu.  Her  mother  was  the  celebrated 
Princess  Asuka,  who,  in  spite  of  the  jSAmfretou  lineage  ol  her  Fujiwura  family, 
had  been  made  BhOmu 's  Empress,  and  whose  name  had  been  chained  to  KomyO 
(Refulgence)  in  token  of  her  illustrious  piety.  The  daughter  inherited  all  the 
mother's  romance,  but  in  her  case  it  often  degenerated  into  a  passion  more 
elementary  than  religious  ecstasy.  Bhonm,  having  no  son,  made  his  daughter 
heir  to  the  throne,  Japanese  history  furnished  no  prroodent  for  such  a  step. 
The  custom  had  always  been  that  a  reign  ceased  on  the  death  of  a  sovereign 
unless  the  Crown  Prince  IkkI  not  yvt  readied  maturity,  in  ^^;llieh  event  liis 
mother,  or  some  other  nearly  related  priiices.-3,  occupied  the  throne  until  he  came 
of  age  and  then  surrendered  the  reigns  of  govenun^t  to  his  hands.  Such  bad 
been  the  practice  in  the  case  of  the  Empresses  JitO,  GenunyO,  and  GenshSw 
Shdmu,  however,  not  only  bequeathed  the  throne  to  a  princess,  but  while  himself 
still  in  the  prime  of  life,  abdicated  in  her  favour. 

Thereafter,  at  the  recognized  instance  of  the  all-powerful  Fujiwara  family, 
Emperors  often  surrendered  the  sceptre  to  their  heirs,  themselves  retiring  into 
religious  life  with  the  secular  title  of  Da-juko  (Great  ex-Emperor)  and  the 
ecclesiastical  designation  of  IIo-o  (pontiff).  Shonm  was  the  originator  of  this 
practice,  but  the  annals  are  silent  as  to  the  motive  that  inspired  him.  It  will 
be  presently  seen  that  under  the  skUful  msnipulation  of  the  Fujiwara  nobles, 
this  device  of  abdication  became  a  potent  aid  to  their  usurpation  of  administra- 
tive  power,  and  from  that  point  of  view  the  obvious  inference  is  that  8h0mu'8 
unprecedented  step  was  taken  ft  tV  <  ir  suggestion.  But  the  Buddhist  propagan- 
dists, also,  were  profoundly  intere  1 1  d.  That  the  sovereign  himself  should  take 
the  tonsure  could  not  fail  to  confer  marked  prestige  on  the  Church.  It  is  proh- 
ahle,  therefore,- that  Shomu  was  swayed  by  both  influences  —  that  of  the 
Buddhists,  who  worked  frankly  in  the  cause  of  their  creed,  and  that  of  the 
Fujiwara,  who  desired  to  see  a  lady  of  their  own  Imeage  upon  the  throne. 

KOKEN  AND  NAKAMARO 

The  fanaticism  of  the  Emperor  Shomu  and  his  consort,  Komyo,  bore  fruit 
during  the  reign  of  Koken.  In  the  third  year  after  Shomu 's  abdication,  a 
{lecree  was  issued  prohibiting  the  taking  of  life  in  any  form.  This  imposed  upon 
the  State  the  responsibility  of  making  donations  of  rice  to  support  tlie  fishermen, 
whose  source  of  livelihood  was  cut  off  by  the  decree.  Further,  at  the  ceremony 
of  opening  the  public  worship  of  the  great  image  of  Buddha,  tiie  Empress  in 
peraon  led  the  vast  procession  oi  military,  civil,  and  reUgioua  dignitaries  to  the 
temple  T5dai-ji.  It  was  a  f^te  of  unparalleled  dimensions.  All  officials  of  the 
fifth  grade  and  upwards  wore  full  uniform,  and  all  of  lesser  grades  wore  robes 
of  the  colour  appropriate  to  their  rank.  Ten  thousand  Buddhist  priests  officiat- 
ed,  and  the  Imperial  musicians  were  re-enforced  by  those  from  all  the  temples 
tliroughout  tiie  home  provinces.  Buddhism  in  Japan  bad  never  previously 
received  such  splendid  homage. 

In  the  evening,  the  Empress  visited  the  residence  of  the  grand,  councillor, 
Fujiwara  no  NaJumaro.  Fourteen  hundred  years  had  elapsed,  according  to 
Japanese  history,  since  the  first  of  the  Yamato  sovereiglis  set  up  his  Court,  and 
never  bad  the  Imperial  house  incurred  such  disgrace  aa  How  beMl  it.  Fujiwam 
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no  Nakamaro  was  a  graudson  of  the  great  Kamatari.  He  held  the  rank  of 
dainagm  and  was  at  once  a  learned  man  and  an  able  admmistrator.  From  the 
time  of  that  visit  to  the  TamunjHUhtei  (Tamura  mansidii),  as  his  reeide&oe  was 
called,  the  Empress  repaired  thither  frequently,  and  finally  made  it  a  detached 
palace  under  the  name  of  TamurtMUhtmua*  Those  that  tried  to  put  an  end  to 
the  l/'nrtion  were  themselves  driven  from  office,  and  Nakamaro 's  influence  became 
daily  stronger. 

THE  F0RTYH9EYENTH  SOVEREION,  THE  EMPEROR  JUNNIN  (758-764  AJ>.) 

In  August,  758,  the  Empress,  after  a  reign  of  four  years,  nominally  abdicated 
in  favour  of  the  Crown  Prince,  Junnin,  but  continued  to  discharge  all  the 
functions  of  government  herself.  Her  infatuation  for  Nakamaro  seemed  to 
increase  daily.  She  bestowed  on  him  titles  of  admiration  and  endearment  under 
the  guise  of  homon>Tnous  ideop;raphs,  and  she  also  bestowed  on  him  hi  perj^etuity 
the  revenue  from  3000  households  and  250  acres  of  land.   But  KOken 's  caprice 


Trb  KtMWA.  im»A  SnmtB  av  Nasa 


took  a  new  turn.    She  became  a  nun  and  transferred  her  affection  to  a  priest, 
Yuge  no  Dokyo.    Nakamaro  did  not  tamely  endure  to  he  thus  discarded.  Ho 
raised  tlie  standard  of  n^volt  and  found  that  the  nun  could  be  as  relentless  as  the 
Empress  had  been  grugious.    The  rebellion  —  known  by  irony  of  fate  as  that 
of  Oshikatsu  (the  Conqueror),  which  was  one  of  the  names  bestowed  on  him  by 
Koken  in  the  season  of  her  f avoisr — proved  a  bridt  struggle.  Nakamaro  fell 
in  battle  and  his  head,  together  with  those  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  devoted 
followers  to  the  number  of  thirty-four,  was  despatched  to  Nara.   The  tumult 
had  a  more  serious  sequel.    It  was  mainly  through  Nakamaro 's  influence  that 
Junnin  had  been  crowned  six  years  previously,  and  his  Majesty  naturally  made 
no  secret  of  his  aversion  for  the  new  favourite.    The  Dowager  Empress  —  so 
Koken  had  called  herself  —  did  not  hesitate  a  moment.    In  the  very  montti 
following  Nakamaro 's  destruction,  she  charged  that  the  Emperor  was  in  eollus  ioii 
with  the  rebel;  despatched  a  f<ace  of  troops  to  suiround  the  palace;  dethroQied 
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Jimnin;  degraded  him  to  the  rank  of  a  prince,  and. sent  him  and  his  mother  into 

exile,  where  the  conditions  of  confinomont  were  made  so  intolerable  that  the  ess- 
Emperor  attempted  to  eBcape^  was  captured  and  killed. 

THE  FORTY-EIGHTH  SOVEREIGN.  THE  EMPRESS  SHOTOKU  (765-770  A.D.) 

The  nun  Koken  now  abantloiied  the  veil  and  re-asccnded  the  throne  under 
the  name  of  ShStoku.  Her  affection  for  I>5kyd  had  been  augmented  by  his 
constant  ministrations  during  her  ilhiess  while  on  a  visit  to  the  "detatched 
palace  "  at  Dmi,  and  she  conferred  on  him  a  priestly  title  which  made  him  rank 
equally  with  the  prime  minister.  Ail  the  civil  and  military  magnates  had  to 
pay  homage  to  him  at  the  fostival  of  the  New  Year  in  his  exalted  capacity. 
Yet  her  Majesty  was  not  satisfied.  Another  step  of  promoiion  was  possible. 
Ltt  the  year  after  her  second  ascent  of  the  ilirune  .^he  iiaiiied  him  Ild-d  (pontiff), 
a  title  never  previously  borne  by  any  save  her  father,  the  ex-Emperor  Shomu. 
Dokyo  rose  fully  to  the  level  of  the  occasion.  He  modelled  his  iiie  in  every 
reflect  on  that  of  a  sovereign  and  assumed  complete  control  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  empire.  He  not  only  fared  sumptuously  but  also  built  many  temples, 
and  as  the  Em]»ess  was  not  less  extravagant,  the  burden  of  taxation  became 
painfully  heavy.  But  the  priestly  favourite,  who  seems  to  have  now  conceived 
the  ambition  of  ascending  the  throne,  abated  nothing  of  his  pomp.  Whether  at 
his  instigation  or  bccriuse  his  fnvrinr  had  become  of  paramount  importance  to 
all  men  of  ambition,  Asomaro,  governor  of  the  Dazai-fit,  informed  the  Empress 
that,  according  to  an  oracle  delivered  by  the  god  of  War  (llachiman)  at  Usa,  the 
nation  would  enjoy  tranquillity  and  prosperity  if  Dokyd  were  its  ruler. 

The  Empress  had  profound  reverence  for  Hachunan,  as,  indeed,  was  well 
known  to  Asomaro  and  to.  DokyO.  Yet  she  hesitated  to  take  this  extreme  st^ 
irithout  fuller  assurance.  She  ordered  Wake  no  Kiyomaro  to  proceed  to  I'sa 
and  consult  the  deity  once  more.  Kiyomaro  was  a  fearless  patriot.  That 
Shotokii choice  fell  on  him  at  this  jimcture  might  well  have  been  regarded  hy 
his  countrymen  as  an  intervention  of  heaven.  Before  setting  out  he  had 
unequivocal  evidence  of  what  was  to  be  expected  at  Dokyo 's  hands  hy  the  bearer 
of  a  favourable  revelation  from  Hachiman.  Yet  the  answer  carried  back  by 
him  from  the  Usa  shrine  was  explicitly  fatal  to  Doky5's  hope.  "Since  the 
establishment  of  the  State  the  distinction  of  soverdgn  and  subject  has  been  ob- 
served. There  is  no  instance  of  a  subject  bewmiing  sovereign.  The  successor 
of  the  throne  must  be  of  the  Imperial  family  and  a  usurper  is  to  be  rejected." 
Dokyo wrath  was  extreme.  He  ordered  that  Kiyomaro 's  name  should  be 
changed  to  Kegaremaro,  which  was  equivalent  to  substituting  "foul"  for 
"fair;"  he  banii^hed  him  to  Osumi  in  the  extreme  south  of  Kyushu,  and  he  sent 
emissaries  whoSe  attempt  to  assassinate  him  was  balked  by  a  thuuilrr-storm. 
But  before  he  could  brmg  any  fresh  design  to  maturity,  the  Empress  died. 
DokyO  and  Asomaro  were  banished,  and  Kiyomaro  was  reci^led  from  exile. 

Historians  have  been  much  perplexed  to  account  for  the  strangely  apathetic 
demeanour  of  the  high  dignitaries  of  State  in  the  presence  of  such  diagraceful 
doings  as  those  of  the  Empress  and  her  favourite.  They  specially  blame  Kibi 
no  Makibi,  the  great  scliolar.  He  had  recovered  from  his  temporary  eclipse  in 
connexion  with  the  revolt  of  Fujiwara  Hirotsugu,  and  he  held  the  olhce  of 
minister  of  the  Right  during  a  great  part  of  Koken 's  reign.  Yet  it  is  not  on 
record  that  he  offered  any  remonstrance.  The  same  criticism,  however,  seems 
lu  apply  with  not  less  justice  to  his  immediate  predecessors  in  the  post- of 
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ministers  of  the  Right,  Tachibana  no  Moroe  and  Fujiwara  no  Toyonari ;  to  the 
minister  of  the  Left,  Fujiwaia  no  Nagate;  to  the  second  counciUlM'i  Fujiwant 

no  Matate,  aiul  to  the  pri\^'  councillors,  Fujiwara  no  Yo'^hitsiipu,  Fujiwara  no 
Momokawa,  and  Fujiwara  no  Uwona.  It  was  with  the  Fujiwara  families  that 
the  responsibility  rested  chiefly,  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  Fujiwara  at  that 
period"  of  history  forbids  us  to  construe  their  apparent  indifference  in  a  wholly 
bad  sense.  Probably  the  simplest  explanation  is  the  true  one:  Wkm  hereelf 
was  a  Fujiwara. 

STAT£  OF  THE  PROVINCES 

In  the  days  of  ShOmu  and  KOken  administrative  abuses  were  not  limited  to 
the  capital,  they  extended  to  the  provinces  also.  Among  the  Daika  and  Daikd 
laws,  the  first  that  proved  to  be  a  failure  w^as  t  hat  relating  to  provincial  governor?. 
At  the  outset  men  of  ability  were  chosen  for  these  important  posts,  and  their 
term  of  service  was  limited  to  four  years.  Soon,  however,  they  began  to 
petition  for  reappointment,  and  under  the  sway  of  the  Empress  Kokcn  a  via 
media  was  found  by  extending  the  period  of  office  to  six  years.  Moreover, 
whereas  at  first  a  newly  appoint^ed  governor  was  supposed  to  live  in  the  official 
residence  of  his  predecessor,  it  quickly  became  the  custom  to  build  a  new  mansion 
for  the  incoming  dignitary  and  leave  the  outgoing  undisturbe  I. 

What  that  involved  is  plain  when  we  observe  that  such  edifices  were  sXi 
eonstnifted  by  forced  labour.  These  governors  usually  possessed  large  domains, 
acquired  ciuring  their  jieriod  of  ofliee.  The  Court  endeavoured  to  cheek  them 
by  despatching  inspectors  {an.snLsu-.'<hi)  to  examine  and  report  on  current 
conditions;  but  that  device  availed  little.  Moreover,  the  provincial  governors 
exercised  the  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  the  district  governors  (jgttnskt) 
m  their  provinces,  although  this  evil  system  had  been  prohibited  in  the  time  €^ 
QenunyO.  In  connexion,  too,  with  the  rice  collected  for  public  purposes,  there 
wm  abuses.  This  rice,  so  long  as  it  lay  in  the  official  storehouses,  represented 
so  much  idle  capital.  The  provincial  governors  utilized  it  by  lending  the  grain 
to  the  f;irmers  in  the  spring,  partly  for  seed  purposes  and  pnrtly  for  food,  on 
condition  that  it  should  be  paid  back  in  the  autumn  with  fifty  per  cent,  mcrement. 
Subsequently  this  exorbitant  figure  was  reduced  to  thirty  per  cent.  But  the 
result  was  ruin  for  many  farmers.  They  had  to  hand  over  their  fields  and  houses 
or  sell  themsdves  into  bondage. 

Thus,  outlaws,  living  by  plunder,  became  a  common  feature  of  the  time,  and 
there  arose  a  need  for  guards  more  capable  than  those  supplied  by  the  system  of 
partial  conscription.  Hence,  in  the  reign  of  Sh5mu,  the  sons  and  brothers  of 
district  governors  (gnnshi)  proficient  in  archery  and  equestrianism  were  sum- 
moned from  Omi,  Ise,  Mino,  and  Echizen,  and  to  them  Avas  assignrd  the  duty  of 
guarding  the  public  storehouses  in  the  provinces.  At  the  same  timo  many  men 
of  prominence  and  influence  began  to  organize  guards  for  their  private  protec- 
tion. This  was  contrary  to  law,  but  the  condition  of  the  time  seemed  to  warrant 
It,  and  the  authorities  were  powerless  to  prevent  it.  The  ultimate  supremacy  of 
the  military  class  had  its  origin  in  these  circumstances.  The  Goyemment  itself 
was  constrained  to  organize  special  corps  for  dealing  with  the  brigands  and 
pirates  who  infested  the  country  and  the  coasts. 

It  has  been  well  said  by  a  Japanese  historian  that  the  fortunes  of  the  Yamato 
were  at  their  zenith  during  the  rrigns  of  the  three  Emperors  Jimmu,  Temmu,  and 
Mommu.  From  the  begiiming  of  the  eighth  century  they  began  to  decline. 
For  that  decline,  Buddhism  was  largely  responsible.    Buddhism  gave  to  Japan 
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a  noble  creed  in  the  place  of  a  colourless  cult;  gave  to  lier  art  and  refincnu  nt,  but 
gave  to  her  also  something  like  financial  ruin.  The  Indian  faith  sijread  w'lih 
wonderful  rapidity  among  all  classes  and  betrayed  them  into  fanatical  extia\  a- 
gance.  Anyone  who  did  not  erect  or  contribute  largely  to  the  erection  of  a 
temple  or  a  pagoda  was  not  admitted  to  the  ranks  of  humanity.  Men  readily 
sacrificed  thdr  estates  to  form  temple  domains  or  to  purchase  serfs  (tera-yakkd) 
to  till  them.  The  sublimity  of  these  edifices;  th(^  soIoTim  grandeur  of  the  images 
enshrined  there;  the  dazzling  and  exquisite  art  lavished  on  their  decoration;  the 
strange  splendour  of  the  whole  display  might  well  suggest  to  the  Japanese  the 
work  of  some  supernatural  agencies. 

In  the  Nara  epoch,  the  Government  spent  fuliy  one-half  of  its  total  income 
on  works  of  piety.  No  country  except  m  time  of  war  ever  devoted  so  much  to 
unproductive  expenditures.  The  enormous  quantities  of  copper  used  for  casting 
images  not  only  exhausted  the  produce  of  the  mines  but  also  made  large  inroads 
upon  the  currency,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cash  being  thrown  into  the  melting- 
pot.  In  760  it  was  found  that  the  volume  of  privately  coined  cash  exceeded  one- 
half  of  the  State  income,  and  under  pretext  that  to  suspend  the  circulation  of 
such  a  quantity  would  embarrass  the  people,  tlie  Govt  rnment  struck  a  new 
coin  —  the  manmn  tsuhd  —  which,  while  not  differing  aiijjreciably  from  the  old 
cash  in  intrinsic  value,  was  arbitrarily  invested  with  ten  times  the  latter  'a  pur- 
chasing power.  The  profit  to  the  treasury  was  enormous;  the  disturbance  of 
values  and  the  dislocation  of  trade  were  proportionately  great.  Twelve  years 
later  (772),  another  rescript  ordered  that  the  new  coin  should  circulate  at  par 
with  the  old.  Such  unstable  legislation  implies  a  very  crude  conception  of 
financial  requirements. 

BECLAIMED  UPLANDS 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  Daika  reforms  regarded  all  "wet  fields"  as  the 
property  of  the  Crown,  while  imposing  no  restriction  on  the  ownership  of  up- 
lands, these  being  counted  as  belonging  to  their  reclaimers.  Thus,  large  estates 
began  to  fall  into  private  possession;  conspicuously  in  the  case  of  provincial  and 
district  governors,  who  were  in  a  position  to  employ  forced  labour,  and  who 
frequently  abused  their  powers  in  defiance  of  the  Daika  code  and  decrees,  where 
it  was  enacted  that  all  profits  from  reclaimed  lands  must  be  shared  vnih.  the 
farmers.^  So  flagrant  did  these  practices  become  that,  in  767,  reclamation  was 
declared  to  constitute  thereafter  no  title  of  ownership.  Apparently,  however, 
this  veto  proved  unpractical,  for  five  years  later  (772),  it  was  rescinded,  the  only 
condition  now  attached  being  that  the  farmers  must  not  be  (^stressed.  Yet 
again,  in  784,  another  change  of  policy  has  to  be  recorded.  A  decree  dechired 
that  governors  must  confine  their  agricultural  enterprise  to  public  lands,  on 
penalty  of  being  punished  criminally.  If  the  language  of  this  decree  be  read 
literally,  a  very  evil  state  of  affairs  would  seem  to  have  existed,  for  the  governors 
are  denounced  as  wholh  in  iiiTc^rent  to  public  rights  or  interests,  and  as  neglect- 
ing no  means  of  exploit  ing  t  lie  farmers.  Finally,  in  806,  the  pursuit  of  productive 
enterprise  by  governors  in  the  provinces  was  once  more  sanctioned. 

Thus,  between  650  and  806,  no  less  than  five  radical  changes  of  policy  are 
recorded.  It  resulted  that  this  vascUlating  l^islation  received  very  little 
practical  attention.   Great  landed  estates  («Aoe»)  aceumuiaied  in  private  hands 

Tlie  term  ' '  farmers,"  a.s  used  in  the  times  now  under  consideration,  must  not  be  interpret- 
ed strictly  in  the  modon  sense  of  the  word.  It  meant,  rather,  the  untitled  and  the  unomeial 
daflsee  in  provincee.] 
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throughout  the  cmpiro,  some  owned  by  nobles,  some  by  temples;  and  in  order  to 
protect  their  titles  against  the  interference  of  the  Central  Government,  tlie  liold- 
ers  of  these  estates  formed  alliances  with  the  great  Court  nobles  in  the  capital, 
80  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  large  part  of  the  Umd  throughout  the  provinceB 
fell  under  the  control  of  a  few  dominant  families. 

In  the  c[ipital  (Nara),  on  the  other  hand,  the  enormous  sums  squandered 
upcm  the  building  of  temples,  the  casting  or  carving  of  images,  and  the  perform- 
anee  of  costly  religious  ceremonials  gradually  prodticed  such  a  state  of  impccu- 
niosity  that,  in  775,  a  decree  was  issued  ordering  that  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
revenues  of  the  public  lands  {kugaidcn)  should  be  appropriated  to  increase  the 
emoluments  of  the  metropolitan  oiiicials.  This  decree  spoke  of  the  latter 
officials  as  not  having  sufficient  to  stave  ofif  cold  or  hunger,  whereas  their  provin- 
cial wnfrires  were  living  in  opulence,  and  added  that  even  men  of  high  rank  were 
not  ashamed  to  apply  for  removal  to  provincial  posts.  As  illustrating  the 
straits  to  which  the  metropolitans  were  reduced  and  the  price  they  had  to  pay. 
for  relief,  it  is  instructive  to  examine  a  note  found  among  the  contents  of  the 
iSAdsd-in  at  Kara. 


STATEMLENT  OF  MON  (CX)PPER  CASH)  LENT 
Total,  1700  Mon.  Monlhb^  jnterast,  16  per  hundred. 


Debtors 
Tbta  no  Muahimaro 


Ayabe  no  Samimaro      700  mon. 


Kiyono  no  Hitolari 


Sutnslent  Amounts  to  be  relurned 

500  mon.        605  mnn,  on  the  Gfh  of  the  11th  month;  namely, 

origiuul  debt,  500  mon,  and  interest  fur  1  mouth  aud 
12  days,  105  man. 

840  7non,  on  the  6th  of  the  llth  month;  namely, 
original  acbt,  700  mon,  and  interest  for  1  month  ana 
10  days,  110  t/ion. 
500  mon.        605  mon,  on  the  6th  of  the  llth  month;  namely. 

orii^al  debt,  500  mon,  and  intearest  foe  1  month  ana 


12  days,  105  mon. 

The  above  to  be  paid  back  when  the  debtors  receive  their  salaries.  Dated  the  22nd  of  the 
OthmoQthof  the4thyearof  tbetfdj»era.    (October  13, 773.) 

Another  note  shows  a  loan  of  1000  mon  carrying  interest  at  the  rate  of  130 

man  monthly.  The  price  of  accomodation  being  so  onerous,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  infer  the  costliness  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  When  the  Daika  reforms  were 
undertaken,  the  metropolitan  magnates  looked  down  upon  their  provincial 
brethren  as  an  inferior  order  of  beings,  but  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Nara 
epoch  the  situations  were  reversed,  and  the  ultimate  transfer  of  admimstraUve 
power  from  the  Court  to  the  provincials  began  to  be  foreshadowed. 


THE  FUJIWARA  FAMILY 

The  religious  fanaticism  of  the  Emperor  Shomu  and  his  consort,  Komyo, 
broug;ht  disorder  into  the  affairs  of  the  Imperial  Court,  and  gave  rise  to  an  abuse 
not  previously  recorded,  namely,  favouritism  with  its  natural  r>\itcome,  treason- 
able ambition.  It  began  to  be  doubtful  whether  the  personal  adininistration  of 
the  sovereign  might  not  be  productive  of  danger  to  the  State.  Thus,  patriotic 
politicians  concaved  a  desire  not  to  transfer  the  sceptre  to  outside  hands  but  to 
find  among  the  scions  of  the  Impmal  family  some  one  competent  to  save  the 
situation,  even  though  the  selection  involved  violation  of  the  principle  of  primo- 
geniture. The  death  of  the  Empress  Phdtoku  without  issue  and  the  consequent 
extinction  of  the  JSmperor  Temmu 's  line  furnished  an  opportunity  to  these  loyal 
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statesmen,  and  thoy  availed  themselvej>  of  it  to  set  Kduin  upon  the  throne,  as 
will  be  presently  dcscrilxd. 

In  this  cribia  of  the  empire's  fortunes  the  Fujiwara  faiuily  acttid  a  leading 
part.  Fuhito,  son  of  the  illustrious  Kamatari,  having  assisted  in  the  compilation 
of  the  Daika  code  and  laws,  and  having  served  throughout  four  reigns — Jito, 
Mommu,  GemmyO,  and  Genaho — died  at  nxty-two  in  the  post  of  ministw  of 
the  Rig^tf  and  left  four  sons,  Aluchimaro,  Fusazaki,  Umakai,  and  Maro. 
These,  establishing  theniKi  Ives  independently,  founded  the  "four  houses"  of  the 
Fujiwara.  Muchiraaro's  home,  being  in  the  south  (nan)  of  the  capital,  was 
called  Nan-ke;  Fusazaki 's,  l)einp;  in  tlic  north  (hoku),  was  termed  Hoku-ke; 
Umakai's  was  spoken  of  as  Siiiki-ke,  since  he  presided  over  the  Department  of 
Ceremonies  (Skiki),  and  iMaro's  went  by  the  name  of  Kyo-kc,  this  term  also 
having  reference  to  his  office.  The  descendants  of  the  four  houses  are  shown 
in  the  foUowuig  table : — 

Wuchinmro      j^^kamaro  (Emi  no  Oshikatsu) 
[  Otoraaro — Korekimi 


Kamatari- 
Fuhilo 


Fusazaki 
(Hoku-ke) 


l'ni;ik;ii 
(Shiki-kc) 


Maro 

(Ky6-k<) 

Miyako 

gSonsoriof 
omtnu) 

Asaka 

ffimpross  of 
Shoimi) 


Nagate 

Matate— UchUnaro— Fuyutsui: 
Kiyokawa 


[  Naf^ayoHhi  (Mototauoe) 
■;  a<i«>pted 

[  Yofihif  usa— Mototflune 


HirofauKii 

Yn:-hi}siimi— Tanclaugu—  '  X.ikanari 
— Iviyonari  \  Kusuko 

Momokawa— Olsugu 


Tokihira 
Nakabira 


(  Sancyori 
Tadahira  I  Morosukc —  < 
[  M(m>tada 


^.  Korota'Ia 
Kanemichi 

TainniiitMU 
Kimuya 


%jti^t*iA.a  J  Korechika 
Midiikane 

.  J  ^  /  Yorimichi— Moroaaue— Moroniichi — 

I  Norimichi 


Tadaatane  ( l^?^'^^ 
xnwuxt*^*'  ^  y  orinaga 

It  has  already  been  related  how  the  four  heads  of  these  families  all  died  in  one 
year  (736)  during  an  epidemic  of  small-pox,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whet  her  this 
apparent  calamity  did  not  ultimately  prove  fortunate,  for  luid  these  mm  lived, 
they  would  have  ocrui)ie(l  coimnandinp;  jjosititms  during];  the  seandalous  reign  of 
the  Knipress  Kdken  (afterwards  Shutukuj,  and  might  have  supported  the 
ruinous  diiiloyulLy  of  iSakamaro  or  the  impetuous  patriotism  of  Hirutsugu. 
However  that  may  be,  the  Fujiwara  subsequently  took  the  lead  in  contriving 
the  selection  and  enthronement  of  a  monarch  competent  to  stem  the  evil  ten- 
dency of  the  tune,  and  when  the  story  of  the  Fujiwara  usurpations  comes  to  be 
written,  we  ^ould  always  remember  that  it  had  a  long  preface  of  loyal  service, 
a  preface  extending  to  four  generations. 
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THE  FORTY-NINTH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  KONIN  (A.D.  770-781) 

Wluni  the  Empress  ShOtoku  died,  no  succcss^or  had  been  (iesignated,  and  it 
seemed  not  unlikely  that  the  country  would  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  civil  war. 
The  ablest  among  the  princes  of  the  blood  was  Shirakabe,  grandson  of  the 
Emperor  Tenchi.  He  was  in  his  sixtynsecoiid  year,  had  held  the  post  of  nagon, 
and  unquestionably  possessed  erudition  and  administrative  competence. 
Fujiwara  AToinokawa  wannly  es^used  his  cause,  but  for  unrecorded  reason 
Kibi  no  Makibi  offered  opposition.  Makibi  being  then  minister  of  the  Right 
and  Momokawa  only  a  councillor,  the  former's  views  must  have  prevailed  had 
not  Momokawa  enli-^tod  the  aid  of  his  brother,  Yoshitsugu,  and  of  his  cousin, 
Fujiwara  Nagate,  miiiister  of  the  Left.  By  their  united  efforts  Prince  Shirakabe 
was  proclaimed  and  became  the  Emperor  Konin,  his  youngest  son,  Osabe,  being 
appointed  Prince  Imperial. 

KOnin  justified  the  seal  of  his  supporters,  but  his  benevolent  and  upright 
reign  has  been  sultied  by  historical  romanticists,  who  represent  him  as  party  to 
an  unnatural  intrigue  based  on  the  alleged  licentiousness  and  shamelessness  of 
his  consort.  Princess  Inokami,  a  lady  then  in  her  fifty-sixth  year  with  a  hitherto 
blameless  record.  Much  space  has  been  given  to  this  strange  tale  by  certain 
annalists,  but  its  only  apparent  basis  of  fac  t  would  sc^ni  to  be  that  Momokawa, 
wishing  to  secure  the  sneeession  to  Prinec  Yainal)e  —  afterwards  Emperor 
Kwanunu  —  compassed  the  deatlis  of  tlie  Enipres**  Inokami  and  hur  son,  Osabe, 
the  heir  apparent.  They  were  probably  poisoned  on  the  same  day,  and  stories 
injurious  to  the  lady's  reputation  —  stories  going  so  far  as  to  accuse  her  of 
attempting  the  life  of  the  Enij)eror  by  incantation  —  were  circulated  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  murder.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  to  Momokawa 's  exertions  the 
Emperor  Kwammu  owed  his  accession,  as  had  his  father,  Konin.  Kwammu, 
known  in  liis  days  of  priosthood  as  Yamal)e,  was  Konin *s  eldest  son  ,  and  would 
have  been  named  J^rince  inipe^rial  on  his  father's  ascent  of  the  tlirone  had  not 
his  mother,  Takano,  been  deficient  in  qualifications  of  lineage.  He  had  held 
the  posts  of  president  of  the  University  and  minister  of  the  Central  Department, 
and  his  career,  alike  in  office  and  on  the  throve,  bore  witness  to  the  wisdom  of 
his  supporters. 

As  illustrating  the  religious  faith  of  the  age,  it  is  noteworthy  that  Momokawa, 
by  way  of  promoting  Prince  Yamabe 's  interests,  caused  a  statue  to  be  made  in 
his  likeness,  and,  pnshrining  it  in  the  temple  Bonshakii-ji,  ordered  the  priests  to 
offer  supplications  in  its  behalf.  The  chronicle  further  relates  that  after  the 
deaths  of  the  Empress  (Inokami)  and  her  son  (Osabe),  Momokawa  and  Enipt  ror 
Konin  were  much  troubled  by  tlie  spirits  of  the  deceased.  That  kind  of  belief 
in  the  maleficent  as  well  as  in  the  beneficent  powers  of  the  dead  became  very 
prevalent  in  later  times.  Momokawa  died  before  the  accession  of  Kwammu, 
but  to  him  was  largely  due  the  great  influence  subsequently  wielded  by  the 
Fujiwara  at  Court.  It  is  on  record  that  Kwanmiu,  speaking  in  after  years  to 
Momokawa 's  son,  Otsugn,  rerallrd  his  father's  memon,''  with  tears,  and  said 
that  but  for  IVTomokawa  he  wnnkl  never  have  reigned  over  the  empire. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Fujiwara  were  a  natural  outcome  of  the  situation.  The 
Tang  systems,  which  Kamatari,  the  great  founder  of  the  family,  had  been  chietiy 
instrumental  in  introducing,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  powers  much 
too  extensive  to  be  safely  entrusted  to  a  monarch  qualified  only  by  heredity. 
Comprehending  the  logic  of  their  organisation,  the  Chinese  made  their  monarchs ' 
tenure  of  authority  depend  upon  the  verdict  of  the  nation.  But  in  Japan  the 
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title  to  the  erown  being  divinely  bequeathed,  tiiere  could  be  no  question  of 
appeal  to  a  popular  tribunal.  So  long  as  men  like  KStoku,  Tcnchi,  and  Temmu 
occupied  the  throne,  the  Tang  polity  showed  no  flagrant  def(H;ts.  But  when  the 
exercise  of  ahn(^st  unlimited  authority  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  relig:ious  fniifttic 
like  Shomu,  or  a  licentious  lady  like  Koken,  it  became  necessary  either  that  the 
principle  of  heredity  should  be  set  aside  altogether,  or  that  some  method  of  limit- 
ed selection  should  be  employed. 

It  was  then  that  the  Fujiwara  became  a  species  of  electoral  college,  not 
posBessingy  indeed,  any  recognized  mandate  from  the  nation,  yet  acting  in  the 
nation's  behalf  to  secure  worthy  occupants  for  tl»e  throne.  For  a  time  this 
system  worked  satisfactorily,  but  ultimately  it  inosculated  itself  with  the  views 
it  was  designed  to  nullify,  and  the  Fujiwara  became  flagrant  abusers  of  the 
power  handed  dowTi  to  them.  Momokawa's  immediate  followers  were  worthy 
to  wear  his  mantle.  Tanetsugu,  Korekimi,  Tsugunawa  —  these  are  names  that 
deserve  to  be  printed  in  letters^of  gold  on  the  pages  of  Japan  's  amiais.  They 
either  prompted  or  presided  over  the  reforms  and  retrenchments  that  marked 
Kwammu's  reign,  and  personal  ambition  was  never  allowed  to  interfere  with 
their  duty  to  the  State. 

IMPERIAL  PRINCES 

Contemporaneously  with  the  rise  of  the  Fujiwara  to  the  highest  places  within 
reach  of  a  subject,  an  important  alteration  took  place  in  the  status  of  Imperial 
princes.  There  was  no  relation  of  cause  and  efTect  between  the  two  things,  but 
in  subsequent  times  events  connected  them  intimately.  According  to  the  Daika 
lefpslation,  not  only  sons  of  sovereigns  but  also  their  descendants  to  the  fifth 
goieration  were  classed  as  members  of  the  Imperial  family  and  inherited  the 
title  of  "Prince"  (0),  Ranks  (hon^  were  granted  to  them  and  they  often 
participated  in  the  management  of  State  affairs.  But  no  salaries  were  given  to 
them;  they  had  to  support  themselves  with  the  proceeds  of  sustenance  fiefs. 
The  Emperor  Kwammu  v,  as  the  first  to  break  away  from  this  time-honoured 
usage.  He  reduced  two  ot  his  own  sons,  born  of  a  non-Imperial  lady,  from  the 
Kivobdm  class  to  the  Shimhptfni,  conferring  on  them  the  uji  names  of  Nagaoka 
and  Yoshimine,  and  he  followed  the  same  course  with  several  of  the  Imperial 
grandsons,  giving  them  the  name  of  Taira. 

Thenceforth,  whenever  a  sovereign's  offspring  was  numerous,  it  became 
customary  to  group  them  with  the  sul)ject  class  under  a  family  name.  A  prince 
thus  reduced  received  the  sixth  official  rank  {rokuni)  and  was  appointed  to  a 
corresponding  office  in  the  capital  or  a  province,  promotion  following  according 
to  his  ability  and  on  successfully  passing  the  examination  prescribed  for  Court 
officials.  Nevertheless,  to  V)e  divested  of  the  title  of  ''Prince  "  did  not  mean  less 
of  princely  prestige.  Such  nobles  were  always  primi  inter  pares.  The  principal 
uji  thus  created  were  Nagaoka,  Yoshimine,  Ariwara,  Taira,  and  Minamoto. 

THE  TAIR.V  FA^^ILY 

Frince  Katsurabara  was  tlio  fifth  son  of  the  Emperor  Kwammu.  Intelligent, 
reserved,  and  a  ke(^n  student,  he  is  said  to  have  understood  the  warnings  of 
history  as  clearly  as  its  incentives.  He  petitioned  the  Throne  that  t  he  title  of 
Oshould  be  exchanged  in  his  children 's  case  for  that  of  Taira  no  Asoini  (^Marquis 
of  Taira).  This  request,  thougli  several  times  repeated,  was  not  granted  until 
the  time  (889)  of  his  graadsini,  Takamochi,  who  became  the  first  Taira  no 
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Aaomi  and  governor  of  Kazusa  province.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Masakado 
and  groat -grandfather  of  Tadamori,  namos  cclcljrated  in  Japanese  history.  For 
generations  the  Taira  asomi  were  ai)poin(ed  generals  of  the  Imi>erial  guards 
conjointly  with  tlie  Minamoto,  to  be  presently  spoken  of.  The  name  of  Taira 
was  conferred  also  on  three  other  sous  of  Kwammu,  the  Prinrc<3  Manita,  Kara, 
and  Nakano,  so  that  there  were  four  Xairahouses  just  as  there  were  four  1?  ujiwara. 

THE  MINAMOTO  FAMILY 

The  £mperor  Saga  (810)  had  fifty  children.    From  the  sixth  son  downwards 

they  were  grouped  under  the  vji  of  Minamoto.  All  received  appointments  to 
important  offices.  Tliis  pi-ceedent  was  even  more  drastically  followed  in  the 
da^^s  of  the  Emperor  Seiwa  {859~S7G).  To  all  his  i\Iaj(  sty's  sons,  except  the 
Crown  Prince,  the  tiji  of  Aiinamoto  waa  given.  The  best  known  among  these 
early  Minamoto  was  Tsunemoto,  commonly  called  Prince  Rokuson.  He  was  a 
grandson  of  the  Emperor  Seiwa,  celebrated  for  two  very  disnmilar  attainments, 
which,  nevertheless,  were  often  combined  in  Japan  —  the  art  of  composiiig 
couplets  and  tlie  science  of  commanding  troops.  Appointed  in  the  Shohyo  era 
(931-937)  to  be  governor  of  Musashi,  the  metropolitan  province  of  modern 
Japan,  his  descendants  constituted  the  principal  among  fourtetn  Minamoto 
houses.  They  were  called  the  Seiwa  Geuji,  and  next  in  importance  came  the 
Saga  Genji  and  the  Murakami  Genji.^ 

UJI  NO  CHOJA  AND  GAKU-IN  NO  BETTO 

The  imperially  descended  uji  spoken  of  above,  each  consisting  of  several 
houses^  were  grouped  according  to  their  names,  and  each  group  was  under  the 
supervision  of  a  ehlef,  called  uji  no  chdja  or  uji  no  cho.    Usually,  as  has  been 

already  stated,  the  corresponfling  position  in  an  ordinary  uji  was  called  uji  no 
Kami  and  bek)nged  to  the  firj<t-born  of  the  principal  house,  irrespective  of  his 
official  rank.  But  in  the  case  of  the  imperially  descended  uji,  the  chief  was 
selected  and  nominated  by  the  sovereign  with  regard  to  his  administrative  post. 
With  the  appomtment  wa:s  generally  combined  that  of  Gaku^n  no  beUdf  or  cont- 
missioner  of  the  academies  established  for  the  youths  of  the  vgi.  The  principal 
of  these  academies  was  the  Kwangaku-in  of  the  Fujiwara.  Founded  by  Fu  j  i  wara 
Fuyutsugu,  minister  of  the  Left,  in  the  year  821,  and  endowed  with  a  substantial 
part  of  his  estate  in  order  to  afford  educational  advantages  for  the  poorer  mem- 
bers of  tlie  great  family,  this  institution  rivalled  even  tl)e  Im]ierial  Uni\x*rsity, 
to  be  presently  spoken  of.  It  was  under  the  superintendence  of  a  special 
commissioner  {benkwan) . 

Next  in  importance  was  the  Shogaku-in  of  the  Minamoto,  established  by 
Ariwara  Yukihira  in  the  year  S81.  Ariwara  being  a  grandson  of  the  Emperor 
Saga,  a  member  of  the  Saga  Genji  received  the  nomination  of  chief  commissioner; 
but  in  the  year  1140,  the  minister  of  the  Right,  Masasada,  a  member  of  the 
Murakami  Genji,  was  appointed  to  the  office,  and  thenceforth  it  remained  in  tlio 
hands  of  that  house.  Two  other  educational  institutions  were  the  Juima-in  of 
the  0-7iji  and  the  Gakuk wan-in  of  the  Tachibana-i///,  the  former  dating  from 

That  is  <o  say,  descended  from  the  Emperor  Murakami  (947-967).  Gen  is  !  ho  Chinese 
sound  of  Afinnmoto  aadji  (ski)  represents  uji.  The  Minamoto  are  alluded  to  in  history  as 
either  the  Genji  or  fhc  Minnmoto.  Sanilaily,  hfi  hfinc:  the  Chincn  prnnunriut ion  of  Tairaf 
the  latter  are  indiscriminately  spoken  of  i'atro  or  Ueike  (^«» house;.  Both  names  are  often 
oombined  into  Gen^pm.] 
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the  year  83 1  and  the  latter  from  820.   It  is  not  on  record  that  there  eaoBtod  any 
special  ecitool  under  Taira  auspices. 

■      •  . 

,  AGRICULTURE 

One  of  the  prineipal  duties  of  local  govemors  from  the  time  of  the  Daika 
reforms  was  to  encourage  agriculture.  A  rescript  issued  by  the  Emprees  GenshG 
m  the  year  715  declared  that  to  enrich  the  people  was  to  make  the  country 
prosperous,  and  went  on  to  condemn  the  practice  of  devoting  attention  to  rice 
culture  only  and  nc^^looting  upland  crops,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  the 
former,  the  bitter  did  not  constitute  a  substitute.  It  was  therefore  ordered  that 
barley  and  miiiet  should  be  assiduously  grown,  and  eaeh  farmer  was  required  to 
lay  down  two  tan  (%  acre)  annually  of  these  upland  oereals.  Repeated  proclama- 
tions during  the  eighth  century  bear  witness  to  official  solicitude  in  this  matter, 
and  in  723  there  is  recorded  a  distribution  of  two  koku  (nearly  ten  bushels)  of 
seeds,  ten  feet  of  cotton  cloth,  and  a  hoe  (kuwa)  to  each  aipnculturist  throughout 
the  empire.  Sueh  largesse  suggests  a  colossal  operation,  but,  in  fact,  it  meant 
little  more  than  the  remission  of  about  a  year's  taxes.  Necessarily,  aa  tlie 
population  increased,  corresponding  extension  of  the  cultivated  area  became 
desirable,  and  already,  jn  the  year  722,  a  work  of  reclamation  on  a  grand  scale 
was  officially  undertaken  by-  organizing  a  body  of  {K  asants  and  sending  them  to 
bring  under  culture  a  milliou  cho  (two  and  a  half  luiilioii  acres)  of  new  land. 
This  interesting  measure  is  recorded  without  any  details  whatev^. 

Private  initiative  was  also  liberally  encouraged.  An  Imperial  rescript 
promised  that  tmy  farmer  harvesting  three  thousand  koku  (fifteen  thousand 
bushels)  of  cereals  from  land  reclaimed  by  himself  should  receive  the  sixth  class 
order  of  merit  {kun  roku-id),  while  a  crop  of  over  a  thousand  koku  and  less  than 
three  thousand  would  carry  lifelong  exemption  from  forcd  labour.  The  Daika 
principle  that  the  land  was  wholly  the  property  of  the  Crown  had  thus  to  yield 
partially  to  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  and  during  the  third  decade  of  the 
eighth  century  it  was  enacted  that,  if  a  man  reclaimed  land  by  utiUzing  aqueducts 
and  reservoirs  already  in  existence,  the  land  should  belong  to  him  for  his  lifetime, 
while  if  tike  reservoirs  and  aqueducts  were  of  his  own  construction,  the  right  of 
property  should  be  valid  for  three  generations.^  From  the  operation  of  this 
law  the  provincial  governors  were  excepted;  the  usufruct  of  lands  reclaimed  by 
them  was  Hraited  to  the  term  of  their  tonure  of  office,  though,  as  related  already, 
legislation  in  their  case  varied  greatly  from  time  to  time. 

For  a  certain  period  the  system  of  "three  generations,  or  one  lif<'"  worked 
smoothly  enough;  but  subsetiuently  it  was  found  that  as  the  limit  of  time 
approached,  farmers  neglected  to  till  the  land  and  suffered  it  to  lie  waste.  There- 
fore, in  the  year  743,  the  Government  enacted  that  all  reclaimed  land  should  be 
counted  the  perpetual  property  of  the  reclaimer,  with  one  proviso,  namely,  that 
three  years  of  neglect  to  cultivate  should  involve  confiscation.  The  recognition 
of  private  ownership  was  not  unlimited.  An  area  of  five  hundred  cho  (1250 
acres)  wasfixedas  the  superior  jiii  it,  applicable  only  to  the  case  of  a  "First  Class" 
prince,  the  quantities  in  j;  1  hi  reafter  on  a  sliding  scale  down  to  ten  cho  (twenty- 
five  acres).  Any  excess  rt•f^uRin{^  from  previous  accretions  was  to  revert  to  the 
State.    Evidently  the  effective  operation  of  such  a  system  predicated  accurate 

['  This  pystom  was  called  tSan.sei-isshin  no  lio.  It  is,  jjcrliaps,  jid visattlo  fo  note  that  flie 
Daika  system  of  dividing  the  land  for  sustenaoce  purposes  applied  only  to  land  already  under 
eultivatton.] 
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surveys  and  strict  supervision.  Neither  of  these  eonditions  existed  in  Japan  at 
that  remule  period.  The  pi  inie  inni)ose  of  the  legislators  was  achieved,  since 
the  people  devoted  themselves  assiduously  to  land  reclamation;  but  by  free 
recourse  to  their  power  of  commanding  labour,  the  great  families  acquired  estates 
largely  in  excess  of  the  legal  limit.  A  feature  of  the  Nara  epoch  was  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Buddhist  tonples  with  land  by  men  of  all  dasaes,  and  the  «Ao-en,  or 
tenqple  domain,  thus  came  into  existence* 

STOCK  FARMING 

Information  on  the  subject  of  stock  farming  is  scanty  and  indirect,  but  in  the 
year  713  we  finti  a  rescript  ordering  the  provincials  of  Yamashiro  to  provide  and 
maintain  fifty  milch-cows,  and  in  734,  permisaon  was  given  that  all  the  districts 
m  the  TOkai-d0,  the  TOsan-dd,  and  the  Sanin-d6  might  trade  freely  in  cattle 
and  horses.  Seven  years  later  (741),  when  Sh5mu  occupied  the  throne,  and 
wh^  Buddhism  spread  its  protecting  mantle  over  all  forms  of  life,  an  edict 
appeared  condemning  anyone  who  killed  a  horse  or  an  ox  to  be  flogged  with 
a  hnnflred  strokes  and  to  be  fined  heavily.  Only  one  other  reference  to  stock 
farming  appears  in  the  annals  of  the  Kara  epocli:  the  abolition  of  the  two  pas- 
tures at  Osunii  antl  Himeshima  in  the  province  of  Settsu  was  decreed  in  771,  but 
no  reason  is  recorded. 

SERICULTURE 

From  the  remotest  times  sericulture  was  assiduously  practised  in  Japan,  the 
ladies  of  the  Imperial  Court,  from  tlie  Empress  downwards,  taking  an  active 

part  in  the  pursuit.  The  wave  of  Buddhist  zeal  which  swept  over  Japan  in  the 
eighth  century  gave  a  marked  impulse  to  this  branch  of  industry,  for  the  rich 
robes  of  the  priests  constituted  a  special  market. 

ORANGES 

It  is  recorded  in  the  CkronicUs  that  Tajimamori,  a  Korean  emigrant  of  royal 
descent,  was  sent  to  the  "Eternal  Land"  by  the  Emperor  Suinin,  in  the  year 
iuD.  61,  to  obtain  "the  fragrant  fruit  that  grows  out  of  season;''  that,  after  a 
year's  absence,  he  returned,  and  finding  the  Emperor  dead,  committed  suicide 
at  his  tomb.  The  "fragrant  fruit"  is  understood  to  have  been  the  orange,  then 
called  tachibana  {Cilrus  nobilis).  If  the  orange  really  reached  Japan  at  that 
remote  date,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  cultivated  there,  for  the  importation 
of  orange  trees  from  China  is  specially  mentioned  as  an  incident  of  the  early 
Nara  epoch. 

INDUSTRIES 

One  of  the  unequivocal  benefits  bestowed  on  Japan  by  Buddhism  was  a 
strong  industrial  and  artistic  impulse  .  Architecture  matle  notable  progress 
owing  to  the  construction  of  numerous  massive  and  magnificent  temples  and 
pagodas.  One  of  the  latttT,  erected  during  the  reign  of  Temmu,  had  a  height  of 
thirteen  storeys.  The  arts  of  casting  and  of  sculpture,  both  in  metal  and  in 
woodi  received  great.<tevdopment,  as  did  also  the  lacquer  mdustiy.  VermiUon 
lacquer  was  invented  in  the  time  of  Temmu,.  and  soon  five  different  colours 
could  be  produced,  while  to  the  Nara  artisans  belongs  the  faiception  of  lacquer 
strewn  with  makie.   Lacquer  inkud  with  mother-of-pearl  was  another  beautiful 
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concept  of  the  Nara  epoch.  A  special  tint  of  red  was  obtained  with  powdered 
corai,  and  gold  and  silver  were  freely  used  in  leaf  or  in  plates.  As  yet,  history 
does  not  find  any  Japanese  painter  worthy  of  record.  Chinese  and  Korean 
masters  remained  supreme  in  that  branch  of  art. 

TAADE 

Commerce  with  China  and  Korea  was  specially  active  throughout  the  eighth 

(jentury,  and  domestic  trade  also  flourished.  In  the  capital  there  were  two 
markets  where  people  assembled  at  noon  and  dispersed  at  sunset.  Men  and 
women  occupied  different  sections,  and  it  would  seem  that  transactions  were 
subject  to  strict  surveillance.  Thus,  if  any  articles  of  defective  quality  or 
a^lulterat+»d  were  offered  for  sale,  they  were  liable  to  be  confisc:ited  officially, 
and  if  a  buyer  found  that  short  measure  had  been  given,  he  was  entitled  to  return 
his  purchase.  Market-rates  had  to  be  conformed  with,  and  purchasers  were 
required  to  pay  promptly.  It  appears  tiuit  trees  were  planted  to  serve  as  i^elter 
or  ornament,  for  we  ri  acl  of  ''trees  in  the  Market  of  the  East"  and  "orange  trees 
in  the  market  of  Kaika." 

HABITATIONS 

The  Buddhist  temple,  lofty,  spacious,  with  towering  tiled  roof,  massive  pillars 
and  rich  decoration  of  sculpture  and  painting,  could  not  fail  to  impart  an  impetus 
to  Japanese  domestic  architecture,  especially  as  this  impressive  apparition  was 
not  evolved  gradually  under  the  eyes  of  the  nation  but  was  presented  to  them 
suddenly  in  its  complete  magnificence.  Thus  it  is  recorded  that  towards  the 
dose  of  the  seventh  century,  tiled  roofs  and  greater  solidity  of  structure  began 
to  distinguish  official  buildings,  as  has  been  already  noted.  But  habitations  in 
general  remained  insignificant  and  simple.  A  poem  composed  by  the  Dowager 
Empress  Gcnsho  (724)  with  reference  to  the  dwelling  of  Prince  Nagaya  is 
instructive: — 

"H<Ua  susuki  *'That«hed  with  miscanthua 

"Obana  sakafuki  "And  culai  i:i 

"Kuro-ki  mochi  "Of  ebon  timbers  built,  a  house 

"Tntfcureru  ^/ada  "Will  live  a  myriad  years." 

**Yorozu  j/o  made  m." 

This  picture  of  a  nobleman's  dwelling  in  the  eighth  century  b  not  imponng. 
In  the  very  same  year  the  Emperor  Shomu,  responding  to  an  appeal  from  the 
council  of  State,  issued  an  edict  that  officials  of  the  fifth  rank  and  upwards  and 
wealthy  conunoners  should  build  residences  with  tiled  roofs  and  walls  plastered 
in  red.  This  injunction  was  only  partly  obeyed:  tiles  came  into  more  general 
use,  but  red  walls  offendt d  the  artistic  instinct  of  the  Japanese.  Nearly  fifty 
years  later,  when  (707-7(i9)  the  shrine  of  Kaluga  was  erected  at  Nara  in  memory 
of  Eamatari,  founder  of  the  Fujiwara  family,  its  pUlars  were  painted  in  veimil* 
ion,  and  the  fashion  inaugurated  found  frequent  imitation  in  later  years. 

Of  furniture  the  houses  had  very  little  as  compared  with  Western  customs. 
Neither  chairs  nor  bedsteads  existed;  people  sat  and  slept  on  the  floor,  separated 
from  it  only  by  mats  made  of  rice-straw,  by  cushions  or  by  woollen  carpets,  and 
in  ari^^tocratic  houses  there  was  a  kind  of  stool  to  support  the  arm  of  the  sitter, 
a  lecteni,  and  a  dais  for  sitting  on.  Viands  were  served  on  tables  a  few  inches 
liigh,  and  people  sat  while  eating.  From  tiie  nuddle  of  the  seventh  century  a 
clepsydra  of  Chinese  origin  was  used  to  mark  the  hours. 

The  first  of  these  instruments  is  recorded  to  have  been  made  in  a.d.  660,  and 
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tradition  does  not  tell  what  device  had  previously  served  the  purpose.  When 
temple  bells  came  into  existence,  the  hours  were  struck,  on  them  for  public 
information,  and  there  is  collateral  evidence  that  some  shnilar  system  of  marking 
time  had  been  resorted  to  from  early  eras.  But  the  ^ole  story  is  vagoe.  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  method  of  counting  the  hours  was  influenced  by  the 
manner  of  striking  them.  Whether  bronze  bell  or  wooden  clapper  was  used, 
three  preliminary  strokes  were  given  by  v.  ay  of  warning,  and  it  therefore  became 
inexpedient  to  designate  any  of  the  hours  "one,"  "two,"  or  "three."  Accord- 
ingly tlie  initial  number  was  four,  and  the  day  being  divided  into  six  hours, 
instead  of  twelve,  the  highest  number  became  nine,  which  corresponded  to  the 
Occidental  twelve.^ 

BELLS 

Concerning  the  bells  here  mentioned,  they  are  one  of  the  un^Iamed 

achievements  of  Japanese  casters.  In  Europe  the  method  of  producing  a 
really  fine-toned  bell  was  evolved  by  "ages  of  empirical  trials/'  but  in  Japan 
bells  of  huo;e  size  and  exquisite  note  were  cast  in  apparent  defiance  of  all  the 
rules  elaborated  with  so  much  difficulty  in  the  West.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able hangs  in  the  belfry  of  TOdai-ji  at  Nara.  It  was  cast  in  the  year  7Z2  when 
Shomu  occupied  the  throne;  it  is  12  feet  9  inches  high;  8  feet  10  inches  in 
diameter;  10  inches  thick,  and  weighs  49  tons.  There  are  great  bells  also  in  the 
temples  at  Osaka  and  Kyoto,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  early  Japanese  bronae 
work  was  largely  tributary  and  jsubsidiaiy  to  temple  warship.  Temple  belk, 
vases,  gongs,  mirrors  and  lanterns  are  the  principal  items  in  this  dass  of  metal- 
working,  until  a  much  later  period  with  its  smaJler  ornaments. 

ROADS  AND  MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION 

Very  few  references  to  road  making;  are  found  in  the  ancient  annals,  but  the 
reign  of  the  Empress  Gcn&lio  (71o-723)  is  distinguished  aa  tlie  time  when  the 
Nakasen-dO,  or  Central  Mountain  road,  was  constructed.  It  runs  from  Nara 
to  Kyoto  and  thence  to  the  modem  TOkyO,  travernng  six  provinces  en  rmUe. 
Neither  history  nor  tradition  tells  whether  it  was*  wholly  made  in  the  days  of 
Gensho  or  whether,  as  seems  more  probable,  it  was  only  commenced  then  and 
carried  to  completion  in  the  reign  of  Shomu  (724-748),  when  a  largo  force  of 
troops  had  to  he  sent  northward  against  the  rebelHous  Yemishi.  Doubtless  th(» 
custom  of  changing  the  capital  on  the  accession  of  each  sovereign  hnd  the  ciieet 
of  calling  many  roads  into  existence,  but  these  were  of  insignificant  length  com- 
pared with  a  great  tnmk  highway  like  the  Nakasen-do. 

Along  these  roads  the  lower  classes  travelled  on  foot;  the  higher  on  horse- 
back, and  the  highest  in  carts  drawn  by  bullocks.  For  equestrians  who  carried 
official  permits,  relays  of  horses  could  always  be  obtained  at  posting  stations. 
Among  the  ox-carts  which  served  for  carriages,  there  was  a  curious  type,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  fact  that  between  the  shafts  immediately  in  front  of  the  dash- 
board stood  a  figure  Avhose  out  stretched  arm  i)erj)etually  pointed  south.  This 
com  pass-cart,  known  as  the  "south-pointing  chariot,"  was  introduced  from 
Cliina  in  the  year  658.  There  was  also  a  "cloud-chariot,"  but  tiiis  served  for 
war  purposes  only,  being  a  movable  erection  for  overlooking  an  enemy's  defen- 
ffive  work,  corresponding  to  the  iuma  of  Roman  warfare.  Borrowed  also  froia 

There  were  no  subdivisions  into  minutoa  and  seoondB  in.  old  Japan.  The  only  fracti(»i 
of  an  boar  was  <me-half .] 
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China  was  a  battering  engine  which  moved  on  four  wheels,  and,  like  the  cloud- 
charioti  dated  from  661,  when  a  Tang  army  invaded  Korea. 

EABIUKENTS 

A  reader  of  the  Chronicles  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  from  the  close  of  tlic 
seventh  eentmy  much  offidal  attention  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  on  the 
Biibject  of  costume.  Thus,  during  the  last  five  years  of  the  Emperor  Temmu 's 
reign — name^,  from  681  — ve  find  no  less  than  nine  sumptuary  regulations 
issued.  The  first  was  an  ediet,  containing  ninety-two  articles,  of  vliic  h  the 
prologue  alone  survives,  The  costtimes  of  all,  from  the  princes  of  the  Blood 
down  to  the  common  people,  and  the  wearing  of  gold  and  silver,  pearls  and 
jewels,  purple,  brocade,  embroidery,  fine  silks,  tojijcther  with  woollen  curpcts, 
hcad-drcsscs,  and  girdles,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  coloured  stuffs,  are- regulated 
according  to  a  seaie,  the  details  of  which  are  given  in  the  written  edict."  lu  the 
next  year  (682),  another  edict  forbids  the  wearing  of  caps  of  rank,  aprons,  broad 
ipidles,  and  leggings  by  princes  or  public  functionaries,  as  well  as  the  use  of 
shoulder-straps  or  mantUlas  by  palace  stewards  or  ladie&'in-waitmg.  The 
shoulder-strap  was  a  mark  of  manual  labour,  and  its  use  in  the  presence  of  a 
superior  has  always  been  counted  as  rude  in  Japan. 

A  few  days  later,  this  meticulous  monarch  is  found  commanding  nu  n  and 
women  to  tic  up  their  hair,  eight  months  being  granted  to  make  the  change, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  praotice  of  women  riding  astride*  on  horseback  came 
into  vogue,  showing  that  iLmaie  costume  hhd  much  in  connnon  with  male. 
Cape  of  varnished  gauze,  after  the  Chinese  type,  began  to  be  worn  by  both 
sexes  simultaneously  with  the  tying-up  of  the  hair.  Two  years  later,  women  of 
forty  years  or  upwards  were  given  the  option  of  tying  up  their  hair  or  letting  it 
hang  loose,  and  of  riding  astride  or  sidep-saddle  as  they  pleased.  At  the  same 
timo,  to  both  sexes,  except  on  State  occasions,  liberty  of  choice  was  accorded  in 
the  matter  of  wearing  slrevek^ss  jackets  fastened  in  front  with  silk  cords  and 
tassels,  though  in  tiie  matter  of  trousers,  men  had  to  gather  theirs  in  at  the  bottom 
with  a  lace.  By  and  by,  the  tying  up  of  tlie  hair  by  women  was  forbidden  in 
its  turn;  the  wearing  of  leggings  was  sanctioned,  and  the  colours  of  Court  cos- 
tumes were  strictly  determined  aeoording  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer  —  red,  deep 
purple,  light  purple,  darli  green;  li^t  green,  deep  grape-colour  and  light  grape* 
colour  being  the  order  from  above  downwards. 

All  this  attention  to  costume  is  suggestive  of  much  refinement.  From  the 
eighth  century  even  greater  care  was  devoted  to  the  subject.  We  find  three 
kinds  of  habiliments  prescrilxMl  —  full  dress  (Teifnkn),  (^ourt  drvm  (chofuku) 
and  uniform  {seifuku)  —  with  many  minor  distinctions  accoi'ding  to  the  rank  of 
the  wearer.  Broadly  speaking,  the  principal  garments  were  a  paletot,  trousers, 
and  a  narrow  girdle  tied  in  front.  The  beeves  of  the  paletot  were  studiously 
related.  A  nobleman  wore  them  long  enough  to  cover  his  hands,  and  their 
width — which  in  after  ages  became  remarkable  —  waa  limited  in  the  Kara 
epoeh  to  one  foot.  The  manner  of  folding  the  paletot  over  the  breast  seems  to 
have  perplexed  the  legislators  for  a  time.  At  first  they  prescribed  that  the  right 
should  be  folded  over  the  left  {hidarimae),  but  subsequently  (719)  an  Imperial 
decree  ordt  red  that  the  left  should  be  laid  across  the  right  {migimac),  and  since 
that  day,  nearly  twelve  hundred  years  ago.  there  has  not  been  any  departure  from 
the  latter  rule.  Court  officials  earned  a  baton  {shaku),  that,  too,  being  a  habit 
borrowed  from  ^hina. 
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FOOD 

When  tlie  influence  of  Budtlhism  became  supreme  in  Court  circles,  all 
taking  of  life  for  purpuses  of  food  waa  interdicted.  The  first  prohibitory  decree 
in  tliat  sense  was  issued  by  Temmu  (673-686) ,  and  the  veto  was  renewed  in  more 
peremptoiy  terms  by  Shdmu  (724r-748),  while  the  EmpreBS  ShOtoku  (766-770) 
went  so  far  as  to  forbid  the  keeping  of  dogs,  falconsy  or  connorants  for  hunting 
or  fishing  at  Skinto  ceremonials.  But  such  vetoes  were  never  effectually  en- 
forced. The  great  staple  of  diet  was  rice,  steamed  or  boiled,  and  next  in  impor- 
tance came  millet,  barley,  fish  of  various  kinds  (fresh  or  salt  H<l  V,  seaweed,  vegeta- 
bles, fruit  (pears,  chestnuts,  etc.),  aiid  the  flesh  of  fowl,  deer,  and  wild  boar. 
Salt,  bean-sauce,  and  vinegar  were  used  for  seasoning.  There  were  many  kinds 
of  dishes;  among  the  commonest  being  soup  {atsumono)  and  a  preparation  of 
raw  fish  in  vinegar  (namasu).  In  the  reign  of  KOtoku  (645-654),  a  Korean 
named  Zena  presented  a  mileh  cow  to  the  Courti  and  from  that  time  milk  was 
recognized  as  s]^(  cially  hygienic  diet.  Thus,  when  the  Daihd  laws  were  published 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  dairies  were  attached  to  the  medical 
department,  and  certain  provinces  received  orders  to  present  butter  igyur€tku) 
for  the  Court's  use. 

MARRIAGES  AND  FUNERALS 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  marriage  ceremony  in  old  Japan.  That  there  was 
a  nuptial  hut  is  attested  by  very  early  annals,  and  from  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Rlchtl  (40(M05)  wedding  pieseirts  are  recorded.  But  for  the  rest,  history  is 
silent,  and  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  epoch  when  a  set  ceremonial  began  to  be 
observed. 

As  to  funerals,  there  is  fuller  but  not  complete  information.  That  a  mortu- 
ary chamber  was  provided  for  the  corpse  pending  the  preparation  of  the  tomb 
is  shown  by  the  earliest  annais,  and  from  an  account,  partly  allegorical,  contained 
in  the  records  of  the  prehistoric  age,  we  learn  that  dirges  were  sung  for  cip:ht  days 
and  eight  nights,  and  that  in  the  burial  procession  were  marshalled  bearers  of 
viands  to  be  offered  at  the  grave,  bearers  of  brooms  to  sweep  the  path,  women 
who  prepared  the  viands,  and  a  body  of  hired  mourners.  'But  ihe  Kojikif 
describing  the  same  ceremony,  speaks  of  "makhig  merry"  with  the  object  of 
recalling  the  dead  to  life,  as  tin  S  m  goddess  had  been  enticed  from  her  cave. 
From  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Bidatsu  (572-585),  we  find  the  first  mention  of 
funeral  orations,  and  although  the  contents  of  tombs  bear  witness  to  the  fact 
that  articles  other  tlian  food  were  offered  to  the  deceased,  it  is  not  until  the  burial 
of  the  Eriipt  ior 's  consort.,  Katachi,  (012)  that  explicit  mention  is  made  of  such  a 
custom.  On  iiial  gcca»ion  Tori,  omi  of  the  Abe-uji,  offered  to  the  spnit  of  the 
dead  ''sacred  utensib  and  sacred  garments,  fifteen  thousand  kinds  in  all." 
Fifty  years  later,  white  is  mentioned  as  the  mourning  colour,  but  when 
(683)  we  hear  of  funerals,  it  is  evident  that  their  reahn  had  been  invaded  by 
Chinese  customs,  for  it  is  recorded  that  "officials  of  the  third  rank  were  allowed 
at  their  funerals  one  hearse,  forty  drums,  twenty  great  h^ms,  forty  little  horns, 
two  hundred  flags,  one  metal  gong,  and  one  hand-bell,  with  lamentation  for  one 
day."  At  Tennnu 's  obsequies  (687)  mention  is  made  of  an  "ornamented  chap- 
let,"  the  first  reference  to  the  use  of  flowers,  which  constitute  such  a  prominent 
feature  of  Buddhist  obsequies. 

But  th^  is  no  evidence  that  Buddhisfc  rites  were  employed  at  funerals  until 
the  death  of  the  retired  Emperor  Sh5mu  (756).  Thereafter,  the  practice  beoamo 
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common.  It  was  also  to  a  Hiiddhist  priest  ,  Dosho,  that  Japan  owed  the  incep- 
tion of  cremation.  Dying  in  the  yea.r  700,  DOsliO  ordered  his  disciples  to  cremate 
his  body  at  Kurihara,  and,  two  years  later,  the  Dowager  Empress  Jit5  willed 
that  her  corpse  should  be  similarly  disposed  of.  From  the  megalithic  tombs 
of  old  Japan  to  the  little  urn  that  holds  the  handful  of  ashes  representing  a 
cremated  body,  the  transition  is  immense.  It  has  been  shown  that  one  of  the 
signal  reforms  of  the  Daika  era  was  the  setting  of  limit  s  to  the  size  of  .S(^pulchres, 
a  measure  wliifh  afTordexl  to  t}w  lower  clas.seB  much  relief  from  forced  labour. 
But  an  cdiet  issued  in  706  shows  that  the  tendance  of  the  resting  place  of  the 
dead  was  still  regarded  as  a  sacred  duty,  for  the  edict  ordered  that,  alike  at  the 
ancestral  tombs  of  the  vji  and  in  the  residential  quarter  of  the  common  people, 
trees  should  be  planted. 

Not  yet,  however,  does  the  custom  <tf  erectmg  monuments  with  Inscriptions 
seem  to  have  come  into  vogue.  The  Empress  Gemmy5  (d.  721)  appears  to 
have  inaugurated  that  feature,  for  she  willed  not  only  that  evergreens  should  be 
planted  at  her  grave  but  also  that  a  taV)lefc  should  be  set  up  there.  Some 
historians  hold  that  the  donnuig  of  special  garments  by  way  of  mourning  had 
its  origin  at  that  time,  and  that  it  was  borrowed  from  the  Tang  code  of  etiquette. 
But  the  Chronicles  state  that  in  the  year  a.d.  312,  when  the  Prince  Imperial 
committed  suicide  rather  than  occupy  the  throne,  his  brother,  Osasagi,  "put  on 
plain  unbleached  garments  and  began  mourning  for  him."  White  ultimately 
became  the  mounung  colour,  but  in  the  eighth  centuiy  it  was  dark,^  and 
mourning  habiliments  were  called /i^V-Aoromo,  because  they  were  made  from  the 
bark  of  the  wisteria  (fuji).  Among  the  Daihd  statutes  was  one  providing  that 
periods  of  mourning  should  be  of  five  grades,  the  longest  being  one  year  and  the 
shortest  seven  days. 

PASTIMES 

Foremost  among  the  pastimes  of  the  Japanese  people  in  all  epochs  was 
dancing.  We  hear  of  it  in  the  prehistoric  age  when  the  "monkey  female" 
(Sarume)  performed  a  pantominic  dance  before  the  rock  cave  of  the  Sun  goddess; 
we  hear  of  it  in  protohistoric  times  when  InkyO's  consort  waa  betrayed  into  an 

offer  that  wrecked  her  happiness,  and  we  hear  of  it  in  the  liistoric  epoch  when  the 
future  Emperor  Kmso  dnnrrd  in  tlip  diseni-e  of  a  horse-boy.  But  as  the 
discussion  <^f  this  subject  Ijelougs  more  laU-lligently  to  the  era  following  the 
Nara,  we  conline  ourselves  here  to  noting  that  even  the  religious  fanatic  Siiumu 
is  recorded  as  having  repaired  to  the  Shujaku  gate  of  the  palace  to  witness  a 
performance  of  song  and  dance  {utagaki)  in  which  240  persons,  men  and  women, 
took  part;  and  that,  in  the  same  year  (734),  230  members  of  six  great  vji  per- 
formed similarly,  all  robed  in  blue  gannents  fastened  in  front  with  long  red 
cords  and  tassels. 

The  t(  n  irncy  of  the  Japanese  has  nlv^ays  been  to  accompany  their  feasting 
and  merry-making  with  music,  versifymg,  and  dancing.  At  the  time  now  under 
consitleration  there  was  the  'S\inding-water  f^te"  (kyohi-^'od  no  en),  when 
princes,  high  officials,  courtiers,  and  noble  ladies  seated  themselves  by  the 
banks  of  a  rivulet  meandering  gently  through  some  fair  park,  and  launched  tiny 
ottpa  of  mulled  wine  upon  the  current,  each  composmg  a  stansa  aa  the  little 
messenger  reached  him,  or  drinkmg  its  contents  by  way  of  penalty  for  lack  of 

[»  "  Oa  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Inkyo  (a.d.  453),  the  Korean  Court  sent  eighty  musicians 
robed  in  black,  who  marched  in  pvoeeaaon  to  the  Yamato  palace,  playing  and  einging  a  dirge 
M  they  wit.'l  - 
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poetic  inspiration.  There  were  also  the  flower  festivals  —  that  for  the  plum 
blos«;omp,  that  for  the  iris,  and  that  for  the  iotus,  all  of  wliicli  were  instituted  in 
this  same  Xara  epoch  —  when  the  composition  of  couplets  was  quite  as  important 
as  the  viewing  of  the  flowers.  There  wa?,  further,  the  grand  New  Year's 
banquet  in  the  Hail  ol  Tranquillity  at  the  Court,  when  all  officials  from  the  sixth 
grade  downwards  sang  a  stansa  of  loyal  gratitude,  accompanying  themselves 
on  the  lute  {koto).  It  was  an  era  of  refined  effeminate  amusements.  Wrestling 
had  now  become  the  pursuit  of  professionals.  Aristocrats  engaged  in  no  rougher 
pastime  than  equestrian  archery,  a  species  of  football,  hawking,  and  hunting. 
Everybody  gambled.  It  was  in  vain  that  edicts  were  Issued  against  dicing 
{chobo  and  sugoroku).   The  vice  deiied  oihcial  restraint. 

LITERATURE  AND  POETRY 

Having  no  books  of  her  own,  Japan  naturally  borrowed  freely  from  the  rich 
mine  of  Chinese  literature.  By  the  tutors  of  the  Imperial  family,  at  the  colleges 

of  the  capital,  and  in  the  provindal  schools  the  classics  constituted  virtually  the 
whole  curriculum.   The  advantages  of  education  were,  however,  enjoyed  by 

a  comparatively  small  element  of  the  population.  During  the  Nara  epoch,  it 
does  not  appear  that  there  were  more  than  five  thousjmd  students  attending  the 
schools  and  coUegPs  at  one  time.  Tlie  aim  of  instruction  was  to  prepare  men 
for  official  posts  rather  than  to  impart  general  culture  or  to  encourage  scientific 
research.  Students  were  therefore  selected  from  the  aristocrats  or  the  official 
classes  only.  There  were  no  printed  books;  everything  had  to  be  laboriously 
copied  by  hand,  and  thus  the  difiSbulties  of  learning  were  mudi  enhanced.  To 
be  able  to  adapt  the  Chinese  ideographs  skilfully  to  the  purposes  of  written 
Japanese  was  a  feat  achieved  by  comparatively  few.  What  the  task  involved 
has  been  roughly  described  in  the  opening  chapter  of  this  volume,  and  with  what 
measure  of  success  it  was  achi(n'(Ml  may  be  jestimated  from  the  preface  to  the 
Records  (Kojiki),  written  by  C)no  Yasuniaro,  from  the  Chroniclcf;  (Nihoii  Shoki) 
and  from  the  Daiho  Hitini-ryo,  which  three  works  may  be  called  the  sole  survivrng 
prose  essays  of  the  epoch. 

Much  richer,  however,  is  the  realm  of  poetry.  It  was  during  the  Nara 
^K>ch  that  the  first  Japanese  anthology,  the  Manyo-shU  (Collection  of  a  Myriad 
L&Ufes),  was  compiled.  It  remains  to  this  day  a  revered  classic  and  "a  whole 
mountain  of  commentary  has  been  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  its  obscurities.** 
[Chamberlain.]  In  the  Mjiriarf  Lrrwcs  are  to  be  found  poems  dating  nominally 
from  the  reigns  of  Yuryaku  and  iSintoku,  as  well  as  from  the  days  of  Sliotoku 
Taishi,  but  much  more  numerous  are  those  of  Jomei 's  era  (G29-G41)  and  especial- 
ly those  of  the  Nara  epoch.  The  compilor 's  name  is  not  known  certainly;  he  is 
believed  to  have  been  either  Tachibana  no  Moroe  or  Otomo  no  Yakamoehi. 
Old  manuscripts  and  popular  memory  were  the  sources,  and  the  verselets  total 
4496,  in  twenty  volumes.  Some  make  love  their  theme;  some  deal  with 
sorrow;  some  are  allegorical;  some  draw  their  inspiration  from  nature 's  beauties, 
and  some  have  miscellaneous  motives.  Hitomaru,  who  flourished  during  the 
reign  of  the  Empress  Jito  (090-697),  and  several  of  whose  verses  are  to  be  found 
in  tiie  M yriad  Leaves,  has  been  counted  by  all  generations  thegreatest  of  Jaj)anese 
poets.  Not  far  below  him  in  fame  is  Akahito,  who  wrote  in  the  days  of  Shoinu 
(724-749).  To  the  same  century  —  the  eighth  —  as  the  M anyd-shut  belongs  the 
Kwaifu-so,  a  volume  containing  120  poems  in  Chinese  style,  composed  by 
axty-four  poets  during  the  reigns  of  Temmu,  Jito,  and  Mommu,  that  is  to  say. 
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between  673  and  707.   Here  again  the  compiler's  name  is  unknown,  but  the 
date  of  compilation  is  clear,  November,  751. 

From  the  fact  that,  while  bequeathing  to  posterity  only  two  national  histories 
and  &  few  provineial  leoords  (the  FUdo-M),  tiie  Nara  epoch  has  left  two  antholo- 
gies, it  will  be  inferred  readilythat  the  writing  of  poetry  was  a  favourite  pursuit 
in  tliat  age.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  case.  The  taste  developed  almost  into  a 
mania.  Guests  bidden  to  a  banquet  were  furnished  with  writing  materials  and 
invited  to  spr-nrl  hours  composing  versicles  on  themes  set  by  their  hosts.  But 
skill  in  w  ritiTig  verse  was  not  merely  a  social  gift;  it  came  near  to  being  a  test  of 
fitness  for  office. 

"In  their  poetry  above  everything  the  Japanese  have  remained  impervious 
to  alien  influences.  It  owes  this  oonsenrajion  to  its  prosody.  Without  rhyme, 
without  variety  of  metre,  without  elastidty  of  dimenaioDS,  it  is  also  without 
known  counterpart.  To  alter  it  in  any  way  would  be  to  deprive  it  of  all  distin- 
guishing characteristics.  At  some  remote  date  a  Japanese  maker  of  songs  seems 
to  have  discovered  that  a  peculiar  and  very  fascinating  rhythm  is  produced  by 
lines  containing  5  syllables  and  7  s\41ables  alternately.  That  is  Japanese 
poetry  {tda  or  Uinka).  There  are  generally  five  Hnes:  the  first  and  third  con- 
sisting of  5  syllables,  the  second,  fourth  and  fifth  of  7,  making  a  total  of  31  in  all. 
The  number  of  hnes  is  not  compulsory:  sometimes  they  may  reach  to  tliirty, 
forty  or  even  more,  but  the  alteniati(m  of  5  and  7  syllables  n  compulsory.  The 
most  attenuated  form  of  all  is  the  hokku  (or  Aatftat)  which  consists  of  oidy  three 
lines,  namely,  17  .syllables.  Necessarily  the  ideas  embodied  in  such  a  narrow 
vehicle  must  be  fn^gmentary.  Thus  it  results  that  Japanese  poems  are,  for  the 
most  part,  impressionist;  they  suggest  a  great  deal  more  than  they  actually 
express.   Here  is  an  example; — > 

Kaze  ni  makas^ 

Miru  yori  ma 
Hakanaki  mono  loa 
Inochi  nari  keri 

This  may  be  translated:— 

More  fleeting  than  the  glint  of  withered  leaf  wmd->blown,  the  thing  called  life."  ^ 
The  sketchy  nature  of  Japanese  poetry,  espedally  in  this  five-line  stanza, 

may  be  illustrated  further  by  two  poems  quoted  by  Prof.  B.  H.  Chamberlain  in 

his  Things  Japanese  (pp.  375-376), 
The  first: 

HoUHogisu 
Nakitsuru  kaia  wo 

Nagamureha — 
Tada  ari-ake  no 
Teuki  to  nokoreru 

is  literally  translated  by  Professor  Chamberlain  as  follows: 

"When  I  gaze  towttds  the  idace  iriiete  the  cuckoo  has  been  smgmg,  nought 
remains  but  tiie  moon  in  the  early  dawn." 

And  the  eonventi<mal  and  pictorial  ehiuracter  of  the  literary  form  is  illus- 
trated again  hi  the  lines; 

I  ^  ISee  JBne^cjojMedia  Briiannica,  11th  Edition,  artiote  ''Japan.*'] 
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Shira-kumo  ni 
Hane  iichi-kawashi 
Tobu  kari  7i<^— 
Kam  80$  miyuru 
noyono  isukil 

which  the  same  emment  scholax  translates:  "The  moon  on  an  autumn  night 

making  visible  the*  vory  number  of  the  wild-f^ccsc  that  fly  past  with  wings 
intercrossed  in  the  white  elouds."  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  last  is,  toOccidental 
notions,  a  mere  ix)etic  phrase  and  not  a  unit. 

Of  course,  the  very  exigencies  of  the  case  make  the  three-line  stanza  (or 
hokku),  containing  only  17  syllables,  .even  more  sketchy  "^hardfy  mm  hideed 
than  a  tour  de  force  composed  of  a  limited  nmnber  ol  brueh  strokes!  The 
Wmibem  critic,  with  his  totally  different  literary  conventions,  has  difficulty  in 
bringing  himself  to  regard  Japanese  verse  as  a  literary  form  or  in  thinking  of  it 
otherwi  ('  than  as  an  exercise  in  ingenuity,  an  Oriental  puzzle;  and  this  notion  is 
heighten!  1 1  y  the  prevalence  of  the  couplet-composing  contests,  which  did  much 
to  heighten  the  artificiality  of  the  genre. 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  SEXES 

There  was  probably  no  more  shocking  sestual  vice  or  irregularity  in  the 
Nara  epoch  tlian  th^  had  been  before  nor  than  there  was  afterwards.  The  only 
evidence  adduced  to  prove  that  there  wbs  anything  of  the  sort  is  the  fact  that 

laws  were  promulgated  looking  to  the  restraint  of  illicit  intercourse.  These 
laws  seem  to  have  accomplished  little  or  nothing  and  the  existence  of  the  laws 
argues  rather  a  growing  sense  of  the  seriousness  of  the  evil  than  any  sudden  in- 
erea.se  in  the  prevalence  of  the  evil  itself.  There  can  be  no  question,  however, 
of  the  wide  diffusion  of  concubinage  in  this  period.  Not  morals  nor  repute  nor 
public  opinion,  but  the  wealth  and  wishes  of  each  man  limited  him  in  his  amours 
of  this  sort.  The  essential  of  a  virtuous  woman  was  that  she  be  faithful  to  her 
husband  or  lover;  no  such  faithfuLiess  was  expected  of  him.  And  neither  in  the 
case  of  man  nor  woman  did  the  conventions  of  the  period  dep^d  at  all  on  the 
nature  of  the  relationship  between  the  two.  Wives  no  longer  lived  in  their 
fathers'  homes  after  marriage,  l)ut  the  newly-wedded  husband  built  new  rooms 
for  his  wife's  especial  use,  so  that,  by  a  fiction  such  as  the  Oriental  delights  in  and 
Occidental  law  is  not  entiiely  ignorant  of,  her  home  was  still  not  his.  Before 
betrothal,  girls  were  not  allowed  to  call  themselves  by  a  family  name.  At  the 
betrothal  her  afEanced  first  bound  up  in  a  fillet  the  hair  that  she  had  formerly 
worn  loose  around  her  face.  Ehren  more  symbolical  was  the  custom  upon  lovers' 
parting  of  tying  to  the  woman's  undergarment  a  string  from  the  man's;  this 
knot  was  to  be  unloosed  only  when  they  met  again. 

THE  SBOsO'IN 

At  Nara,  in  Yamato  province,  near  the  temple  of  Todai-ji,  a  store  house 
built  of  wood  and  called  the  ShM^  was  constructed  in.  the  Nara  epoch,  and 
it  still  stands  houdng  a  remarkable  collection  of  furniture  and  ornaments  from 
the  Imperial  palace.  There  is  some,  question  whether  this  collection  is  truly 
typical  of  the  period,  or  even  of  the  palace  of  the  period;  but  the  presence  of 
many  utensils  from  China,  some  from  India  (often  wilJi  traces  of  Greek  influence), 
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and  a  few  from  Persia  certainly  shows  the  degree  of  eosmopoHtan  culture  and 
elegance  there  was  in  the  palace  at  Nara.  At  the  present  day,  strangers  may 
visit  the  collection  only  by  special  permission  and  only  on  two  days  each  year; 
and  the  museum  has  always  had  a  nodngled  imperial  and  sacred  ciiaracter.  When 
the  power  of  the  Bbogonate  was  at  its  height,  the  SlUM4t^  was  never  opened 
exucpt  by  orders  of  the  Emperor.  Among  the  contents  of  this  musemn  ue: 
polidied  mirrors  witii  repouaai  backs,  kept  in  cases  lined  with  brocaded  silk; 


OoTUNa  Skstch  or  tea  BmlM-ni  at  Naba 


bfonse  vases;  bronze  censers;  iiicense-boxes  made  of  Paulownia  wood  or  of 
Chinese  ware;  two-edged  swords,  which  were  tie(l  to  the  girtlle,  instead  of  being 
thrust  through  it;  narrow  leather  belts  with  silver  or  jade  decoration;  bamboo 
flutes;  lacquer  writiog-cascs,  etc. 

REFORM  OP  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATIONS 

To  the  Emperor  KOnin  belonipi  the  credit  of  correcting  some  flagrant  abuses 
in  provincial  administration.  There  was  an  inconvenient  outcome  of  the 
religious  mania  which  pervaded  the  upper  classes  during  the  reigns  of  ShOmu  and 

Koken.  To  meet  the  expense  of  building  temples  and  casting  images,  men  of 
substance  in  the  provinces  were  urged  to  make  contributions  of  money,  cereals, 
or  land,  and  in  return  for  this  hberality  they  were  granted  official  posts.  It 
resulted  that  no  lesa  than  thirty-one  supernumerary  provincial  governors  were 
borne  on  the  roll  at  one  time,  and  since  all  these  regarded  office  as  a  means  of 
recouping  the  cost  of  nomination,  taxpayers  and  persons  liable  to  the  eorvSe 
fared  ill.  In  774,  KOken  issued  an  edict  that  pfovineial  governors  who  had  held 
office  for  five  years  or  upwards  should  be  dismissed  at  once,  those  of  shorter 
terms  being  allowed  to  complete  five  years  and  then  removed. 

Another  evil,  inaugurated  during  the  reign  of  ShOmu,when  faith  in  the  potency 
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of  supernatural  influences  obsessed  men's  minds,  was  severely  dealt  with  by 
Konin.  Office-seekers  reisorted  to  the  device  of  contriving  conliagra,tions  of 
official  property,  rewarding  the  incseaadiBiieB  with  the  plunder,  and  dreulating 
rumours  that  these  calamities  were  visitations  of  heaven  to  punish  the  mal- 
practices of  the  provincial  governors  in  whose  jurisdictions  they  occurred.  It 
is  oh  record  that,  in  several  cases,  these  stories  led  to  the  dismissal  of  govemors 
and  their  replacement  by  their  traducers.  Konin  decreed  that  such  crimes 
should  "be  punished  by  t!ie  death  of  all  concerned.  These  reforms,  supplemented 
by  the  removal  of  many  superfluous  officials,  earned  for  Konin  such  popularity 
that  for  the  first  time  in  Japan's  history,  the  sovereign's  birthday  became  a 
festival,^  thereufter  celebrated  through  all  ages. 

THE  MILITARY  SYSTEM 

It  has  been  shown  that  compulsory  military  service  was  introduced  in  689, 
during  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Jitd,  one-fourth  of  all  the  able-bodied  men  in 
each  province  being  required  to  serve  a  fixed  time  with  the  colours.  It  has  also 
l^ecn  noted  that  under  the  Daiho  legislation  the  number  was  increased  to  one- 
third.  This  meant  that  no  distinction  existed  between  soldier  and  peasant. 
The  plan  worked  ill.  No  sufficient  provision  of  officers  being  made,  the  troops 
remained  without  training,  and  it  frequently  happened  that,  instead  of  military 
exercises,  they  were  required  to  labour  for  the  enrichment  of  a  provincial 
governor. 

The  system,  being  thus  discredited,  fell  into  abeyance  in  the  year  739,  but 
that  it  was  not  abolished  is  shown  by  the  fact  tliat,  in  780,  we  find  the  privy 
council  memorializing  the  Throne  in  a  sense  unfavourable  to  the  drafting  of 
peasants  into  the  ranks.  The  memorial  alleged  that  the  men  lacked  training; 
that  they  were  physically  unfit;  that  they  busied  themselves  devising  pretexts 
for  evasion;  that  their  chief  function  was  to  perform  fatigue-duty  for  local 
governors,  and  that  to  send  such  men  into  the  field  of  battle  would  be  to  throw 
away  their  lives  fruitlessly.  The  council  recommended  that  indiscriminate 
conscription  of  peasants  should  be  replaced  by  a  system  of  selection,  the  choice 
being  limited  to  men  with  some  previous  training;  that  the  number  taken  should 
be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  province,  and  that  those  not  physically  robust 
should  be  left  to  till  the  land.  Tliese  recommendations  were  approvcnl.  They 
constitut<Ml  the  first  step  towards  complete  a!  (  li  aliment  of  compulsory  service 
and  towards  the  glorify mg  of  the  profession  uf  ariiis  above  that  of  agriculture. 
Experience  quickly  proved,  however,  that  some  more  effici^t  management  was 
necessary  in  the  maritime  provinces,  and  in  792,  Kwammu  being  then  on  the 
tibtrone,  an  edict  abolished  the  provincial  troops  in  all  regions  except  those  which, 
by  their  proximity  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  t\erc  exposed  to  danger,  namely, 
Dazai-fu  in  Kyushu,  and  in  Mutsu,  Dewa,  and  Sado  in  the  north.  Some  special- 
ly oriranized  force  was  needed  also  for  extraordinary  service  and  for  guarding 
official  storehouses,  offices,  and  jilaces  where  post-bells  {simi)  were  kept.  To 
that  end  the  system  previously  practised  during  the  reign  of  Shomu  (724—749) 
was  reverted  to;  lliul  is  to  say,  the  most  robust  among  tlie  sons  and  younger 
brothers  of  provincial  governors  and  local  officials  were  enrolled-  in  corps  of 
strength  varying  with  the  duties  to  be  performed.  These  were  called  hmdei  or 
fcer^i.  We  learn  from  the  edict  that  the  abuse  of  employing  soldiers  as  labourers 
was  still  practised,  but  of  course  this  did  not  apply  to  the  kondeL 
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The  tendency  of  the  time  was  against  imposing  military  service  on  the  lower 
classes.  During  the  period  810-820,  the  forces  under  the  Dazai-fu  jurisdiction, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  six  provinces  of  Chikuzen,  Cliikugo,  Hizcn,  Higo,  Buzen, 
and  Bungo,  were  reduced  from  17,100  to  9000.  Dasavfa  and  Mutsa  being 
littoral  regToDB,  the  conscription  sfyBtem  still  existed  there,  but  in  Mutsu  there 
were  not  only  hMd^  that  is  to  say,  local  imlitiameii  of  the  ordinary  type  and 
henji  or  kondei,  but  also  chinipeif  or  guards  who  were  required  to  serve  at  a 
distance  from  home.  Small  farmers,  upon  whom  this  duty  devolved,  had  no 
phoice  but  to  take  their  wives  and  cliildren  with  them,  the  family  subsisting  on 
the  pittance  given  as  rations  eked  out  by  money  realized  from  sales  of  chattels 
and  garments.  Thus,  on  the  expiration  of  tlu  ir  service  they  returned  to  their 
native  place  in  a  wholly  destitute  condition,  and  sometimes  perished  of  hunger 
cn  the  way.  In  condderation  of  the  hardships  of  such  a  system ,  it  was  abolished, 
and  thus  the  distinction  between  the  soldier  and  the  peasant  received  further 
accentuation. 

There  is  no  record  as  to  the  exact  dimensions  of  Japan 's  stiuiding  army  in  the 

ninth  ceTitury,  l)ut  if  we  o])S(<rv(!  that  troops  were  raised  in  the  eiglit  littoral 
provinces  only  —  six  in  the  south  and  tv.-o  in  the  north  —  and  in  the  island  of 
Sado,  and  that  the  total  number  in  tlie  six  southern  provinces  was  only  nine 
thousand,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  aggregate  did  not 
exceed  thirty  thousand.  There  were  also  the  kondei  (or  kenji),  but  these,  since 
they  served  solely  as  guards  or  for  special  purposes,  can  scarcely  be  counted  a 
part  of  the  standing  army.  The  inference  is  that  whatever  the  Yamato  race 
may  have  been,  vrh&k  it  set  out  upon  its  original  career  of  conquest,  or  when,  in 
later  eras,  it  sent  great  armies  to  the  Asiatic  continent,  the  close  of  the  fifth 
rycle  after  the  comin£r  of  Buddhism  found  the  eoimtry  reduced  to  a  condition  of 
comparative  military  weakness.  As  to  that,  however,  cleans  judgment  may  be 
formed  in  the  context-  of  the  campaign  —  to  be  now  s]K>ken  of  — ■  conducted  by 
the  Yamato  against  the  Yemishi  tribes  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  eighth 
century  and  the  early  years  of  the  ninth. 

REVOLT  OF  THE  YEMlSlil 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  close  of  the  third  decade  of  the  eighth  century 
saw  the  capital  established  at  Nara  amid  conditions  of  great  refinement,  and  saw 
the  Court  and  the  aristocracy  absorbed  in  religious  observances,  while  the 
provincird  governments  wi-re,  in  many  cases,  corrupt  and  inefheient.  In  the 
year  724,  Isara  received  news  of  an  event  wlucii  illustrated  the  danger  of  such 
SBtateof  alfie^rs.  The  Yemidii  of  the  east  had  risen  in  arms  and  killed  Koyama- 
10,  warden  of  Mutsu.  At  that  time  the  term  "Mutsu"  represented  a  much 
wider  area  than  the  modem  region  of  the  same  name:  it  comprised  the  five 
provinces  now  distinguished  as  Iwaki,  Iwashiro,  Rikuzen,  Rikuchu,  and  Mutsu 
—  in  other  words,  the  whole  of  the  northeastern  and  northern  littoral  of  the  main 
island.  Similarly,  the  provinces  now  called  Ugo  and  Uzen,  which  form  the 
northwestern  littoral,  were  comprised  in  the  single  term  "Dewa."  Nature  has 
separated  th(>se  two  regions,  Mutsu  and  Dewa,  by  a  formidable  chain  of  moim- 
tains,  constituting  the  backbone  of  northern  Japan.  Within  Dewa,  Mutsu,  and 
the  island  of  Yeso,  the  aboriginal  Yemishi  had  been  held  since  Yamato-dake's 
signal  campaign  in  the  second  century  a.]>.,  and  though  not  so  effectually  quelled 
as  to  preclude  all  danger  of  insurrectiaUi  theur  potentialities  caused  little  uneasl- 
nfifls  to  the  Central  Govenmient. 
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But  there  was  no  paltering  with  Out  .situation  which  arose  in  724.  Recourse 
was  miiiicdiately  hud  to  the  Fujiwara,  whose  position  at  the  Imperial  Court  was 
paramount,  and  Umakai,  grandson  of  the  renownfid  Kamatari,  set  out  at  the 
head  of  thirty  thoufiand  men,  levied  from  the  ^ght  Bands  provlncesi  by  which 
term  Sagami»  Musashi,  Awa,  Kazusa,  ShimOaa,  Hitachi,  Kotsuke,  and  Shimot- 
suke  were  designated.  The  expanded  system  of  conscription  established  under 
the  Daiho  code  was  then  in  force,  and  thus  a  large  body  of  troops  could  easily 
be  assembled.  Umakai's  army  did  not  experience  any  serious  resistance.  But 
neither  did  it  achieve  anything  signal  Marching  by  j/wo  routes,  it  converged 
on  the  castle  of  Taga,  a  fortress  just  constructed  by  Ono  Azumahito,  the  lord 
warden  of  the  Eastern  Marches.  Tlie  plan  pursued  by  the  Yamato  conamanders 
was  to  build  castles  and  barriers  along  the  course  of  rivers  giving  access  to  the 
interior,  as  well  as  along  the  coast  line.  Taga  Castle  was  the  first  of  such  worksi 
and,  by  the  year  767,  t  he  programme  had  been  carried  in  Mutsu  as  far  as  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Kitakami  River,*  and  in  Dewa  as  far  as  Akita. 

History  has  nothing  further  to  tr!l  about  the  Yemishi  until  the  year  774, 
when  they  again  took  up  arms,  captured  one  (Mono)  of  the  Japanese  forts  and 
drove  out  its  garrison.  Again  the  eiglit  Bando  provinces  were  ordered  to  send 
levies,  and  at  the  head  of  the  army  thus  raised  a  Japanese  general  penetrated 
far  into  Mutsu  and  destroyed  the  Yemishi 's  chief  stronghold.  This  success  was 
followed  by  an  aggressive  policy  on  the  part  of  the  lord-warden,  Ki  no  Hirosumi. 
He  extended  the  chain  of  forts  to  Kabe  in  Dewa,  and  to  Isawa  in  Mutsu.  This 
was  in  780.  But  there  ensued  a  strong  movement  of  reprisal  on  the  part  of  the 
Yemishi.  Led  by  Iharu  no  Atamaro,  they  overwhehned  Hirozumi's  army, 
killed  the  lord-warden  himself,  and  pushed  on  to  Taga  Castle,  which  they  burned, 
destroying  vast  stores  of  arms  and  provisions.  It  was  precisely  at  this  time 
that  the  State  council,  as  related  above,  memorialized  the  Throne,  denouncing 
the  incompetency  of  the  provincial  conscripts  and  complaining  that  the  provincial 
authorities,  instead  of  training  the  soldiers,  used  them  for  forced  labour.  The 
overthrow  of  the  army  in  Mutsu  and  tiie  destruction  of  Taga  Castle  justified 
this  memorial. 

The  Court  appointed  Fujiwara  Tsugunawa  to  take  command  of  a  punitive 

expedition,  and  once  again  Bando  levies  converged  on  the  site  of  tlie  dismantled 
castle  of  Taga.  But  beyond  that  point  no  advance  was  essayed,  in  spite  of  bit  ter 
reproaches  from  Nara.  "  In  summer,"  wrote  the  Emperor  (Konin),  "you  plead 
that  the  grass  is  too  dry;  in  winter  you  allege  that  bran  is  too  scant.  You 
discourse  adroitly  but  you  get  no  nearer  to  the  foe."  KSnin's  death  followed 
shortly  afterwards,  but  his  successor,  Ewammu,  sealously  undertook  the  pursuit 
of  the  campaign.  Notice  was  sent  (783)  to  the  provincial  authorities  directing 
them  to  make  preparations  and  to  instruct  the  people  that  an  armed  expedition 
was  inevitable.  News  had  just  been  received  of  fresh  outrages  in  Dewa.  The 
Yemishi  had  completely  dispersed  and  despoiled  the  inhabitants  of  two  districts, 
so  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  allot  lands  to  them  elsewhere  and  to  erect 
houses  for  their  shelter. 

The  Emperor  said  in  his  decree  that  the  barbarian  tribes,  when  pursued, 
fled  Uke  birds;  when  unmolested,  gathered  Uke  ants;  that  the  conscripts  foom  the 
Bands  provinces  were  reported  to  be.  weak  and  unfit  for  campaigning,  and  that 
those  skilled  in  archery  and  physically  robust  stood  aloof  from  military  service, 
forgetting  that  they  all  owed  a  conunon  duty  to  their  country  and  their  sovereign. 

{I  A  monuTnent  still  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  Taga  Castle.  It  WBSput  up  in  A.D.702,  and 
it  records  that  the  castle  stood  fifty  miles  from  the  isla^  of  Yesoj 
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Therefore,  his  Majesty  directed  that  the  sons  and  younger  brothers  of  all  local 
officials  or  provincial  magnates  should  be  examined  witii  a  view  to  the  selection 
of  those  suited  for  military  service,  who  should  be  enrolled  ftnd  driUedi  to  the 
numbw  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  and  not  more  than  two  thousand  pear 
{novinoe  aeooiding  to  its  siae.  Thus,  the  eight  Bands  provinces  must  have 
fuzmehed  a  force  of  from  four  to  sixteen  thousand  meUi  all  belonging  to  the 
aristocratic  class.  These  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  army.  They  wore  supple- 
mented by  52,800  men,  infantry  and  cavalry,  collected  from  the  provinces  along 
the  Eastern  Sea  (Tokai)  and  the  Eastern  Mountains  (TCsan),  so  that  the  total 
force  must  have  aggregated  sixty  thousand.  The  command  in  chief  was  con- 
ferred on  Ki  no  Kowami,  thirteenth  in  descent  from  the  renowned  Takenouchi- 
no^ukune,  who  had  been  second  in  oommand  of  the  Fujiwara  Tsugunawa 
expedition  nine  years  previously.  A  sword  was  conferredonhim  by  the  Emperor, 
and  he  received  authority  to  act  on  his  own  discretion  without  seeking  instruct . 
tions  from  the  Throne. 

Meanwhile,  the  province  of  Mutsu  had  been  ordered  to  send  35,000  kokti 
(175,000  bushels)  of  hulled  rice  to  Taga  ( 'astle,  and  tlu^  other  provinces  adjacent 
were  required  to  store  23,000  koku  (115,01K}  bushels)  of  ho-shiM  (rice  boiled  and 
dried)  and  salt  at  the  same  place.  The  troops  were  to  be  masaed  at  Taga,  and 
all  the  provisions  and  munitions  were  collected  there  by  April,  789.  These 
figures  are  suggestive  of  the  light  in  which  the  Government  regarded  the  affair* 
Kosami  moved  out  of  Taga  at  the  appointed  time  and  pushed  northward.  But^ 
with  every  forward  movement  the  difficulties  multiplied.  8now  in  those 
v^ons  lies  many  feet  deep  until  the  end  of  May,  and  the  thaw  ensuing  brings 
down  from  the  mountairi^  !iea\'y  floods  which  convert  the  rivers  into  raging 
torrents  and  the  roads  into  quagtnncs.  On  reaching  the  bank  of  the  Koronio 
River,  forty-five  miles  north  of  Taga,  the  troops  halted.  Their  delay  provoked 
much  censure  in  tlie  capital  where  the  climatic  conditions  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  fully  understood  or  the  transport  difficulties  appreciated.  Urged  by  the 
Court  to  push  on  rapidly,  Kosami  resumed  his  nuirch  in  June;  failed  to  preserve 
efficient  connexion  between  the-parts  of  his  army;  had  his  van  ambushed;  fled 
|«edpitately  himself,  and  suffered  a  heavy  defeat,  though  only  2500  of  his  big 
army  had  come  into  action.  His  casualties  were  25  killed,  245  wounded,  and 
103r>  drowned.  A  truce  was  cfFert'Ml  anfl  the  forces  withdrew  to  Taga,  while,  as 
for  Kosami,  though  he  attempted  to  deceive  the  Court  by  a  V)Oinhastic  despatch, 
he  was  recalled  and  degraded  together  with  all  the  senior  officers  of  his  army. 

It  would  seem  as  though  this  disaster  to  one  comparatively  small  section  of  a 
force  aggregating  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  men  need  not  have  finally  in^ 
terrupted  the  campaign,  especially  when  the  en^y  consisted  of  semi-civilised 
aborigines.  The  Government  thought  differently,  however.  There  was  no 
idea  of  abandoning  the  struggle,  but  the  programme  for  its  renewal  assumed 
large  dimensions,  and  events  in  the  capital  were  not  propitious  for  immediate 
action.  The  training  of  picked  soldiers  commenced  at  onc(%  and  the  provision 
of  arms  and  horses.  Kosami 's  discomfiture  took  place  in  789,  and  during  tiie 
next  two  years  orders  were  issued  for  the  manufacture  of  2000  suits  of  leather 
armour  and  3000  of  iron  armour;  the  making  of  34,500  arms,  and  the  preparation 
of  1 10,000  bushels  of  ho^i4.  To  the  command-in-chief  the  Emperor  (Kwammu) 
appointed  SBka*oo*ye  no  Tamuiamaro. 

This  selection  illustrates  a  ecmclusion  already  proved  by  the  annals,  namely, 
that  racial  prejudice  had  no  weight  in  ancient  Japan.  For  Tamuramaro  was  a 
direct  descendant  of  that  Achi  no  Omi  who,  as  already  related,  crossed  from 
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China  during  th(>  Ilaii  djTiasty  and  became  naturalized  in  Japan.  His  father, 
Karitamaro,  distinguished  himself  by  reporting  the  l^okyo  intrigue,  in  the  year 
770,  and  received  the  post  of  chief  of  the  palace  guards,  in  which  corps  his  son, 
Tamuramaro,  thereafter  served.  Tradition  has  assigned  supemstuial  capacities 
to  Tamuramaro,  and  certainly  in  respect  of  personal  prowess  no  less  tbaii 
strategical  talent  he  was  highly  gifted.  In  June,  794,  he  invaded  Mutsu  at  the 
head  of  a  great  army  and,  by  a  series  of  rapidly  ddivered  blows,  effectually 
orushed  tlie  aborigines,  taking  457  heads,  100  prisoners,  and  85  horses,  and 
destroying  the  strongholds  of  75  tril)es.  Thereafter,  until  the  year  of  his  death 
(811),  he  effectually  held  in  check  the  spirit  of  revolt,  crushing  two  other  in- 
surrections —  in  801  and  804  —  and  virtually  annihilating  the  insurgents.  He 
transferred  the  garrison  headquarters  from  Taga  to  Isawa,  where  lie  erected  a 
castle,  organizing  a  body  of  four  thousand  militia  (Umdenrhei)  to  guard  it;  and 
in  the  foUowuig  year  (803),  he  built  the  castle  of  Shiba  at  a  point  still  further 
north. 

NATIONALITY  OF  THE  INSURGENTS 

Annals  of  historical  repute  are  confined  to  the  al)Ove  account.  There  is, 
however,  one  unexplained  feature,  which  reveals  itself  to  even  a  casual  reader. 
In  their  early  opposition  to  Yamato  aggression,  the  Yemishi  —  or  Ainu,  or 
Yezo,  by  whatever  name  they  be  called  —  displayed  no  fighting  qualities  that 
could  be  called  formidable.  Yet  now,  in  the  eighth  century,  they  suddenly  show 
themselves  men  of  such  prowess  that  the  task  of  subduing  them  taxes  the 
resources  of  the  Yamato  to  the  fullest.  Some  annalists  are  disposed  to  seek  an 
explanation  of  this  discrepancy  in  climatic  and  topographical  difficulties. 
Kosami,  in  his  despatch  rcferrinjz;  to  the  Koromo-gawa  campaign,  explains  that 
12,440  men  had  to  be  constantly  employed  in  transporting  provisions  and  that 
the  quantity  carried  by  them  in  twenty -four  days  did  not  exceed  eleven  days' 
rations  for  the  troops.  The  hardship  of  campaigning  in  a  country  where  means 
of  communication  were  so  defective  is  easily  conjectured,  and  it  has  also  to  be 
noted  that  during  only  a  brief  period  in  sunmier  did  the  climate  of  Mutsu  permit 
taking  the  field.  But  these  c<mditions  existed  equally  in  the  eras  of  Yamato- 
dake  and  Hiralu.  Whatever  obstacles  tiiey  presented  in  the  d^th  century 
must  have  been  equally  potent  in  the  second  and  in  the  seventh. 

Two  explanations  arc  offered.  They  are  more  or  less  conjectural.  One  is 
that  the  Yemishi  of  Mutsu  were  led  by  chieftains  of  Yamato  origin,  men  who  had 
migrated  to  the  northeast  in  search  of  fortune  or  impelled  by  disaffection.  It 
seems  scarcely  credible,  however,  that  a  fact  so  special  would  have  eluded  histori- 
cal reference,  whereas  only  ome  passhig  alhilsion  is  made  to  it  and  that,  too,  in  a 
book  not  fully  credible.  The  other  explanation  is  that  the  Yemishi  were  in 
league  with  hordes  of  Tatars  who  had  crossed  from  the  mainland  of  Asia,  or 
travelled  soutli  hy  the  islands  of  Saghalien  and  Yeso.  The  main  evidence  in 
support  of  this  theory  is  furnished  by  the  names  of  the  insurgent  leaders  — 
Akuro-o,  Akagashira,  and  Akahige.  Ideographists  point  out  that  the  character 
aku  is  frequently  pronounced  d,  and  with  that  reading  the  name  "Akuro-6" 
becomes  "  Oro-o,"  which  was  the  term  used  for  *'  Russian."  As  for  "Akagashira" 
and  "Akahige,"  they  frankly  signify  "red  head"  and  "red  beard,"  common 
Japanese  names  ior  foreigners.  In  a  shrine  at  Busuksryama  in  Ise,  to  which 
point  the  insurgents  pushed  southward  before  Ttanuramaro  took  the  field,  there 
used  to  be  preserved  a  box,  obviously  of  foreign  construction,  said  to  have  been 
left  there  by  the  "  Eastern  Barbarians;"  and  m  the  Tsugaru  district  of  the  modem 
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Mutsu  province,  relics  exist  of  an  extensive  fortress  presenting  features  not 
Japanese,  which  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the  basis  of  the  Tatar  invader& 
But  all  these  inferences  r^t  on  little  more  than  hypothesis. 

RISE  OF  MILITARY  HOUSES 

What  is  certain,  however,  is  that  a  collateral  result-of  these  disturbances  was 
to  discredit  the  great  Court  nobles  —  the  Otorao,  the  Tachibana,  the  Ki,  and 
the  Fujiwara  —  as  leaders  of  armies,  and  to  lay  ihv  foundation  of  the  military 
houses  (buke)  which  were  destined  to  IxH'onie  feudal  rulers  of  Ja])an  in  after 
ages.  Ki  no  Hirozumi,  Ki  no  Kosanii,  Utomo  Yakamochi,  Fujiwara  Uuiakai, 
and  Fujiwara  Tsugunawa  having  all  failed,  the  Court  was  compelled  to  have 
lecourse  to  the  representatives  of  a  Chinese  immigrant  family,  the  Saka>no-ye. 
By  those  who  trace  the  finger  of  fate  in  earthly  happenings,  it  has  been  called  a 
dispensation  that,  at  this  particular  juncture,  a  descendant  of  Achi  no  Omi  should 
have  been  a  warrior  with  a  height  of  six  feet  nine  inches,*  eyes  of  a  falcon,  a 
beard  like  phiited  ^old-wire,  a  fro^\^l  that  terrified  wild  animals,  and  a  smile  that 
attracted  children.  For  such  is  the  traditional  de«;eription  of  Tamuramaro. 
Another  incidental  issue  of  the  situation  was  that  conspicuous  credit  for  figliting 
qualities  attached  to  the  troops  specially  organized  in  the  Bando  (Kwanto) 
provinces  with  the  sons  and  younger  brothers  of  local  officials.  These  became 
the  nucleus  of  a  military  class  which  ultimately  monopolised  the  profession  of 
amis. 

RELATION'S  WITH  KOREA 

During  the  eighth  century^  relations  of  friendship  were  once  more  established 
with  Koma.  A  Manchurian  tribe,  migrating  from  the  valley  of  the  Sungali 
River  (then  called  the  Sumo),  settled  on  the  east  of  the  modern  province  of 
Sheugkiug,  and  was  there  joined  by  a  remnant  of  the  Koma  subjects  after  the 
fall  of  the  latter  kingdom.  Ulthnately  receiving  investiture  at  the  hands  of  the 
Tang  Court,  the  sovereign  of  the  colony  took  the  name  of  Tsuying,  King  of 
Pohai,  and  his  son,  Wu-i,  sent  an  envoy  to  Japan  in  727,  when  ShOmu  was  on 
the  throne.  Where  the  embassy  embarked  there  is  no  record,  but,  bdng  blown- 
out  of  their  course,  the  boats  finally  made  the  coast  of  Dewa,  where  several  of  the 
envoy's  suite  were  killed  hy  the  Yemishi.  The  envoy  him^^'lf  reached  Nara 
safely,  and,  representing  his  sovereign  as  the  successor  of  ilie  Koma  dynafity, 
was  hospitably  received,  the  usual  interchange  of  gifts  taking 

Twenty-live  years  later  (752),  another  envoy  arrived.  The  Empress  KOken 
then  reigned  at  Nara,  and  her  ministers  insisted  that,  in  the  document  presented 
by  the  ambassador,  Pohai  must  distinctly  occupy  towards  Japan  the  relation 
of  vassal  to  suzerain,  such  havmg  been  the  invariable  custom  observed  by  Koma 
in  former  times.  The  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  met  by  substituting  the 
name  "Koma"  for  "Pohai,"  thus,  by  implication,  admitting  that  the  new 
kill  gdoni  held  towards  Japan  the  same  status  as  that  formerly  held  by  Koma. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  her  subsequent  intercourse  with  the  Pohai  kn^frflom, 
intercourse  which,  though  exceedingly  fitful,  lasted  for  nearly  a  C(Mitury  and  a 
half.  Japan  uniformly  insisted  upon  tiie  maintenance  of  that  attitude. 

['  The  height  recorded  is  five  feet  eight  inches,  but  as  that  would  be  a  normal  stat  ure,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  "great"  {dai)  measure  is  referred  to  ami  that  the  figures  indicate  ax. 
feet  nine  inches.] 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 
THE  HEIAN  EPOCH 

THE  riFXIETH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  KWAMMU  (AJ>.  782-^6) 

Japanese  history  divides  itself  readily  into  epochs,  and  among  them  not  the 
least  sharply  defined  is  the  period  of  398  years  separating  the  transfer  of  the 
Imperial  palace  from  Nara  to  Kyoto  (794)  and  the  establishment  of  an  adminis- 
trative capital  at  Kamakura  (1192).  It  is  called  the  Heian  epoch,  the  term 
"Heian-jo"  (Castle  of  Peace)  having  been  ^^iven  to  Kyoto  soon  after  that  city 
became  the  residence  of  the  Mikado.  The  first  ruler  in  the  epoch  was  Kwamniu, 
This  monarch,  as  already  shown,  was  specially  selected  by  his  father,  Konin,  at 
the  instance  of  Fujiwara  Momokawa,  who  observed  in  the  young  prince  qualities 
essential  to  a  ruler  of  men.  Whether  Kwammu's  career  as  Emperor  reached 
the  full  standard  of  his  promise  as  prince,  historians  are  not  agreed. 

KOnm  recdves  a  larger  meed  of  praise.  His  reforms  of  local  abuses  s}lo^^  ed 
at  once  courage  and  zeal  But  he  did  not  reach  the  root  of  the  evil,  nor  did  his 
son  Kwnnmni,  thouf^h  in  the  matter  of  intention  and  ardour  there  was  nothing 
to  choose  Ix'tween  the  two  The  basic  trouble  was  arbitrary  and  unjust  oppres- 
sion of  the  lower  classes  by  the  upper.  These  latter,  probably  educated  in  part 
by  the  be  system,  which  tended  to  reduce  the  worker  with  his  hands  to  a  position 
of  marked  subservi^oe,  had  learned  to  regard  their  own  hereditary  privileges 
as  practically  unlimited,  and  to  conclude  that  well  nigh  any  measure  of  forced 
labour  was  due  to  them  from  their  inferiors.  Konin  could  not  correct  this 
conoeption,  and  neither  could  Kwamnui.  Indeed,  in  the  latter 's  case,  the  Thnxie 
was  specially  disqualified  as  a  source  of  remonstrance,  for  the  sovereign  himself 
had  to  make  extravagant  demands  upon  the  working  classes  on  account  of  the 
transfer  of  the  capital  from  Nara  to  Kyoto.   Thus,  although  Kwammu's 
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muniiigis  and  exhortations  were  earnest,  md  bis  disimsaals  and  degradations  of 
pnyvindal  officials  frequsat,  he  failed  to  achieve  anything  radical. 

TRANSFER  OF  THE  CAPITAL  TO  KYOTO 

The  reign  of  Kwammu  is  remarkable  for  two  things:  the  conquest  of  the 
eastern  Yemishi  by  Tamuramaro  and  the  transfer  of  the  capital  from  Nara  to 
KyCSto.  Nara  is  in  the  province  ot  Yamato ;  Kyoto,  in  the  neighbouring  pcovinoe 
of  YamashiiOi^  and  the  two  places  lie  twenty  miles  apart  as  the  etov  flies;  It 
has  been  stated  that  to  change  the  site  of  the  capital  on  the  acosesion'  of  a 
sovereign  was  a  common  custom  in  Japan  prior  to  the  eighth  c(>ntu  ry .  I n  those 
esixiy  days  the  trnn  "miynko,"  though  used  in  the  sense  of  "metropolis,"  bore 
chiefly  the  mraning  "Imptriu!  residence,"  and  to  alter  its  lorality  did  not 
originally  suggest  a  national  erturt.  But  when  Kwanunu  aseeinletl  the  tiirone, 
Nara  had  been  the  capital  during  eight  reigns,  covering  a  period  of  seventy-five 
years,  and  had  grown  into  a  great  city,  a  centre  ahke  of  religion  and  of  trade. 
To  transfer  it  myolved  a  correi^Kmdingly  signal  sacrifice.  What  was  Kwanmiu 's 
motive?  Some  have  conjectured  a  desire  to  siiake  off  the  priestly  influences  which 
permeated  the  atmosphere  of  Nara;  others,  that  he  found  the  Yamato  city  too 
small  to  satisfy  his  ambitious  views  or  to  suit  the  quickly  developing  dimensions 
and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  Pmhnf  >!v  V>oth  explanations  are  correct.  Looking 
back  only  a  few  years,  a  ruler  of  Kwuniniu's  sagacity  must  have  appreciated 
that  religious  fanaticism,  aa  practised  at  Nara,  threatened  to  overshadow  even 
the  luipenai  Court,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  foreign  creed  tended  to  under- 
n^e  the  ShiiM  cult,  which  constituted  the  main  bulwark  of  the  Throne. 

We  shall  presently  see  how  this  latter  danger  was  averted  at  Kyoto,  and  it 
certunly  does  not  appear  extravagant  to  credit  Kwammu  with  having  promoted 
tiiat  result.  At  all  events,  he  was  not  tempted  by  the  superior  ad\  ant  ages  of 
any  other  site  in  particular.  In  784,  when  he  adopted  the  resolve  to  found  a 
new  capital,  it  was  necessary  to  determine  the  place  !>y  sending  out  a  search 
party  under  his  most  trusted  minister,  Fujiwara  Tanetsugu.  The  choice  of 
Tanelsugii  fell,  not  Uix>n  Kyoto,  hiii  upon  Nagaoka  in  the  same  province. 
There  was  no  hesitation.  The  £iupt;ror  trusted  Tanetsugu  implicitly  and 
appointed  him  chief  oommisffloiier  of  the  building,  whidi  was  commaioed  at 
once,  a  decree  being  issued  that  all  taxes  for  the  year  should  be  paid  at  Nagaoka 
where  also  forced  labourers  were  required  to  assemble  and  materials  were 
collected.  The  Records  state  that  the  area  of  the  site  for  the  new  palace  measured 
152  acres,  for  which  the  owners  received  compensation  amounting  to  the  ecjuiva- 
lent  of  £2580  (S12,550);  or  an  avr  rac^n  of  £17  ($82)  per  acre.  The  number  of 
people  employed  is  put  at  314,U0U,-  and  the  fund  appropriated,  at  080, (XX) 
sheaves  of  rice,  having  a  value  of  about-  £40,800  ($200,000)  accortiing  to  modem 
prices. 

The  palace  was  never  finished.  While  it  was  still  uncompleted,  the  Emperor 
toolc  up  his  abode  there,  in  the  fall  of  784,  and  efforts  to  hasten  the  work  were 
redoubled.  But  a  shocking  incident  occurred.  The  Crown  Prince,  Sagara^ 
procured  the  elevation  of  a  member  of  the  Saeki  famil\'  to  the  high  post  of  State 
councillor  {sangi)^  and  having  been  impeached  for  this  unprecedented  act  by 

Previously  to  boromin^j;  tlio  metropolitan  province,  Yamashiro  was  writtm  with  ideo- 
graphs signifying  ' '  behind  the  nioiint  ain  "  Q/ama  no  lukiro),  but  these  were  af terwurdii  changed 
to  "mountain  castle"  (^mashiro) .] 

(-  This  does  nut  mean  that  314,000  porsnnn  wfrp  cmployr-d  simultaneously,  but  only  that 
the  number  of  workmen  muitipUed  by  the  number  uf  days  of  work  equalled  ^14,000.] 
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Fujiwara  TMietsugu,  was  deprived  ol  his  title  to  tht  throne.  Shortly  aHeN 
wards,  the  Emperor  repaired  to  Nara,  and  during  the  abaenee  <tf- the  Court  from 
Nagaoka,  Prince  Sagara  compassed  the  assassination  of  Tanetsugu.  Kwammu 

exacted  st(Tn  vengoanre  for  his  favourite  minister.  He  disgraced  the  prince 
and  sent  him  into  exilr  in  the  island  of  Awaji,  which  place  he  did  not  reach  ahve, 
as  was  perhaps  designed. 

.  These  occurrences  moved  the  Emperor  so  profoundly  that  Nagaoka  became 
intolerable  to  him.  Gradually  the  work  of  building  was  abandoned,  and,  in 
792|  a  new  «te  was  selected  by  Wake  no  Kiyomaio  at  Uda  in  the  same  province. 
So  many  attractions  were  claimed  for  this  village  that  failure  to  choose  it 
originally  becomes  difficult  to  understand.  Imperial  decrees  eulogiaed  its  moun- 
tains and  riversi  and  people  recalled  a  prediction  uttered  170  yean  previously 


OOUBTTABD  OP  TBM  IimBIAIi  PaLAOB,  AT  EtOTO 


by  Prince  ShOtoku  that  the  place  would  ultimately  be  selected  for  the  perpetual 
eapital  of  the  empire.  The  Tang  metropolis,  Changan,  was  taken  for  model. 
Commenced  in  April,  794,  the  new  metropolis  was  finished  in  December,  805. 

The  city  was  laid  out  with  mathematical  exactness  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle, 
nearly  three  and  one-half  miles  long,  from  north  to  south,  and  about  three  miles 
wide,  from  cast  to  west.  In  each  direction  were  nine  principal  thoroughfares, 
those  running  east  and  west  crossing  the  north  and  south  streets  at  right  angles. 
The  east  and  west  streets  were  numbered  from  1  to  9,  and,  although  the  regu- 
larity of  structure  and  plan  of  the  city  has  been  altered  by  fire  and  other 
in  eleven  hundred  years,  traces  of  this  early  system  of  nomenclature  are  still  found 
in  the  streets  of  Kyoto. ^  Running  north  from  the  centre  of  the  south  side  was  a 
great  avenue,  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  wide,  which  divided  the  city  into, 
two  parts,  tlie  eastern,  called  "the  left  metropolis"  (later  Tokyo,  "eastern 
capital"),  and  "the  riglit  metropolis"  (or  Saikyo,  "western  capital"), —  the 
left,  as  always  in  Japan,  having  precedence  over  the  right,  and  the  direction 
being  taken  not  from  the  southern  entrance  gate  but  from  the  Imperial  palace, 
to  which  this great  avenue  led  and  which  was  on  the  northern  limits  of  the  city  and, 

^  The  Kyuto  of  to-day  is  only  a  remixaat  of  the  aucicut  city ;  it  wa^  almost  wholly  de- 
■bNiyed  by  file  in  the  Onia  war  oC  1407.J 
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as  the  reader  will  tee,  at  the  very  centre  of  the  north  wall.  Grottped  around  the 
palace  were  government  buildings  of  the  different  adnuiiistraliive  depcu*tmeiitB 

and  a5usembly  and  audience  halls. 

The  main  str('et3,  which  have  already  l:>een  mentioned  as  connecting  the  gates 
in  opposite  walls,  varied  in  width  from  80  feet  to  170  feet.  They  divided  the 
city  into  nine  districts,  all  of  the  same  area  except  the  ones  immediately  east 
of  the  palace.  The  subdivisions  were  as  formal  and  precise.  Each  of  the  nine 
distrieto  oontahied  four  dividona.  Each  diinaon  was  made  up  of  four  atreeta. 
A  street  was  made  up  of  four  rows,  each  row  oontaiaiog  eic^t  "houae-unite." 
Hie  house-unit  was  50  by  100  feet.  The  main  streets  in  dthor  direetion  were 
crossed  at  leguiar  intervals  by  lanes  or  nunor  streets,  all  meeting  at  right 
angles. 

The  Imperial  citadel  in  the  north  central  part  of  the  city  was  4600  feet 
long  (from  north  to  south)  and  3840  feet  wide,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  fence 
roofed  with  tiles  and  pierced  with  three  gates  on  either  side.  The  palace  was 
nwled  with  green  tilea  of  OmieBe  manufacture  and  a  few  private  dwellings  had 
roob  made  of  slafce^loured  tiles,  but  most  of  them  were  shmgled.  In  the 
earfier  period,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  tiles  were  used  almost  exclusively  for 
temple  roofs.  The  architeeture  of  the  new  city  was  in  general  very  simple  and 
unpretentious.  The  old  canons  of  Shinto  temple  architecture  had  some  in- 
fluence even  in  this  city  built  on  a  Chinese  model.  Whatever  display  or  orna- 
ment there  was,  appeared  not  on  the  exterior  but  in  inner  rooms,  especially 
those  giving  on  inner  court  yards.  Tluit  these  resources  were  severely  taxed, 
however,  cannot  be  doubted,  especially  when  we  remember  that  the  campaign 
against  the  Yemishi  was  mmultaneousfy  conducted,  ffistory  relatea  tluit 
tbreiB-fiftbs  of  the  national  revenues  were  appropriated  for  the  building. 

INTERCOURSE  WITH  CHINA  AND  BUDDHIST  PROPAOANDISM 

The  fact  that  the  metropolis  at  Changan  was  taken  for  model  in  building 
Kyoto  prepares  us  to  find  that  intercourse  with  the  Middle  Kingdom  was 
frequent  and  intimate.  But  al- 
though China  under  the  Tang 
dyoasty  in  the  ninth  century  pre- 
sented many  industrial,  artistic,  and 
social  features  of  an  inspiring  and 
attractive  nature,  her  administra- 
tive methods  had  bejiun  to  fall  into 
disorder,  which  discredited  them 
in  Japanese  eyes.  We  find,  there- 
fore, that  although  renowned  relig- 
ionista  went  from  Japan  during  the 
reign  of  Kwammu  and  familiarized 
themselves  thoroughly  with  the 
Tang  civilization,  they  did  not,  on 
their  return,  attempt  to  popularize 

the  political  system  of  China,  but  siM.  A^tuwabo  Kaowii  mm  I>«»t5  DM4 

praised  only  her  art,  her  literature, 

and  certain  forms  and  conceptions  of  Buddliism  which  they  found  at  Changan. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  religionists  were  8aichO  and  KOkai  —  immortal- 
ised under  their  posthumous  naDaes  of  DengyODais^and  Kobo  Daiiihi,  respects 
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ively.  The  former  went  to  Changan  in  the  train  of  the  ambassador,  Sugawara 
Kiyokimi,  in  802,  and  the  latter  accompanied  Fujiwara  Kuzunomaro,  two  years 
later.  SaichS  was  specially  sent  to  China  by  his  sovereign  to  study  Buddhism, 
in  order  that,  on  his  return,  he  might  become  lord-abbot  of  a  monastery  which 
his  Majesty  had  caused  to  be  built  on  Hie-no-yama  —  subsequently  kno^n  as 
Hiei-zan  —  a  hill  on  the  northeast  of  the  new  palace  in  Kyoto.  A  Japanese 
superstition  regarded  the  northeast  as  the  "Demon's  Gate,"  where  a  barrier 
must  be  erected  against  the  ingress  of  evil  influences.  Saicho  also  brought 
from  China  many  religious  books. 

Down  to  that  time  the  Buddhist  doctrine  preached  in  Japan  had  been  of  a 
very  dispiriting  nature.  It  taught  that  salvation  could  not  be  reached  except 
by  efforts  continued  through  three  immeasurable  periods  of  time.  But  Saicho 
acquired  a  new  doctrine  in  China.  From  the  monastery  of  Tientai  (Japanese, 
Tendai)  he  carried  back  to  Hiei-zan  a  creed  founded  on  the  "Lotus  of  the  Good 
Law"  —  a  creed  that  salvation  is  at  once  attainable  by  a  knowledge  of  the 

Buddha  nature,  and  that  such 
knowledge  may  be  acquired  by 
meditation  and  wisdom.  That 
was  the  basic  conception,  but  it 
underwent  some  modification  at 
Japanese  hands.  It  became  "a 
system  of  Japanese  eclecticism, 
fitting  the  disciplinary  and  medi- 
tative methods  of  the  Chinese 
sage  to  the  pre-existing  founda- 
tions of  earlier  sects. "^  This  is 
not  the  place  to  discuss  details  of 
religious  doctrine,  but  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Tendai  belief  has 
historical  importance.  In  the 
first  place,  it  illustrates  a  fact 
which  may  be  read  between  the 
lines  of  all  Japanese  annals, 
namely,  that  the  Japanese  are  never  blind  borrowers  from  foreign  systems: 
their  habit  is  "to  adapt  what  they  borrow  so  as  to  fit  it  to  what  they  possess." 
In  the  second  place,  the  Tendai  system  became  the  parent  of  nearly  all  the 
great  sects  subsequently  born  in  Japan.  In  the  third  place,  the  Buddhas  of 
Contemplation,  by  whose  aid  the  meditation  of  absolute  truth  is  rendered 
possible,  suggested  the  idea  that  they  had  frequently  been  incarnated  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind,  and  from  that  theory  it  was  but  a  short  step  to  the  con- 
viction that  "the  ancient  gods  whom  the  Japanese  worshipped  are  but  mani- 
festations of  these  same  mystical  beings,  and  that  the  Buddhist  faith  had 
come,  not  to  destroy  the  native  Shinto,  but  to  embody  it  into  a  higher  and  more 
universal  system.  From  that  moment  the  triumph  of  Buddhism  was  secured."* 
It  is  thus  seen  that  the  visit  of  Saicho  (DengyO  Daishi)  to  China  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ninth  century  and  the  introduction  of  the  Tendai  creed  into  Japan 
constitute  landmarks  in  Japanese  history.* 

I'  DevclopmentJi  of  Japanese  Buddhism,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Lloyd.  M.  A.l 

P  The  doctrines  that  the  6'/n>i/o  deities  were  incarnations  of  the  Buddhaa  of  Contemplation 
(Dhyani)  had  nlroady  been  cnunciafed  by  Gyoni  but  its  general  acceptance  dates  from  the 
days  of  Dcngyo  Daishi.    The  doctrine  was  called  honchi-suishaku.] 
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kObO  DAism 

Contemporary  with  and  oven  greater  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  than 
Dcngj'o  Daiahi,  was  Kobo  Daiahi  (known  as  Kfikai  during  liis  lifetime ) .  He,  too, 
visited  China  as  a  student  of  Buddhism,  especially  to  learn  the  interpretation  of 
a  Suira  which  had  fallen  into  his  hands  in  Japan,  and  on  his  return  he  founded 
the  system  of  the  True  Word  (Skingon),  which  has  been  i»actioaUy  identified 
with  the  Gnosticism  of  early  Christian  days.  KObd  Daishi  is  the  most  famous 
of  all  JapaneseBuddhist  teach- 

prs;  famous  alike  as  a  saint,  -      £IM^7j  is»  »  ISVin  / 

as  an  artist,  and  as  a  calli- 
graphist.  His  influence  on 
the  intellectual  history  of  his 
Country  was  marked}  for  he 
not  only  founded  a  religious 
system  which  to  this  day  has 
a  multitude  of  disciples,  but  he 
is  also  said  to  have  invented, 
or  at  any  rate  to  have  mate- 
rially inii^roved,  the  Japanese 
syllabary  {kira-gana). 

THE  SUB8BBVIENCE  OF 
SBINTO 

That  the  disciples  of  the 

&\irUd  cult  so  readily  endorsed 
a  doctrine  which  relegated 
their  creed  to  a  subordinate 
place  has  suggested  various 
explanations,  but  the  simplest 
is  the  most  convincing,  name- 
ly, that  ShifM  poes^sed  no 
intrinsio  power  to  assert  itself 
in  the  presence  of  a  religion 
like  Buddhism.  At  no  period 
has  Shinto  produced  a  great 
propagandist.  No  Japanese 
sovereign  ever  thought  of  ex- 
changing the  tumultuous  life 
of  the  Throne  for  the  quiet  of 

a  Shintd  shiine,  nor  did  ShirUd  ever  become  a  vehicle  for  tiie  transmission  of 
useful  knowledge. 

With  Buddhism,  the  record  is  very  different.  Many  of  its  followers  were 
inspired  by  the  prospect  of  using  it  as  a  stepping-stone  to  prefrrnu  nt  rather 

than  as  a  route  to  Nirvana.  Official  posts  being  practically  monopolized  by  the 
aristocratic  classes,  those  born  in  lowlier  families  found  little  opportunity  to  win 
honour  and  emoluments.  But  by  embracing  a  n  ligious  care(>r,  a  man  might 
aspire  to  become  an  abbot  or  even  a  tutor  to  a  prince  or  sovereign.  Thus, 
learned  and  clever  youths  flocked  to  the  portals  of  the  priesthood,  and  the 
EmperOr  Saga  is  said  to  have  lamented  that  the  Court  nobility  possessed  few 
great  and  able  men,  whereas  the  cloisters  abounded  in  them.  On  the  other 


Okono-in  (KObO  Dauhi's  Shbinx)  at  Mt.  KOVAiiAir 
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hand,  it  has  been  observed  with  much  reason  that  as  troublers  of  the  people  the 
Buddliist  priests  were  not  far  behind  the  provincial  governors.  In  fact  ,  it  fared 
^vith  Buddhism  as  it  commonly  fares  with  all  human  institutions  —  success 
begot  abuses.  The  example  of  JJokyo  exercised  a  demoralizing  influence.  The 
tonsure  became  a  means  of  escaping  official  exactions  in  the  shap(^  of  taxes  or 
forced  labour,  and  tlie  building  of  temples  a  device  to  acquire  property  and 
wealth  as  well  as  to  evade  fiscal  burdens.  Sometimes  the  Buddhist  priests  lent 
themselves  to  the  deception  of  becoming  nominal  owners  of  large  estates  in  order 
to  enable  the  real  owners  to  escape  taxation.  Buddhism  in  Japan  ultimately 
became  a  great  militant  power,  re»dy  at  ail  times  to  appeal  to  force. 

THE  FIFTY-FIBST  SOVEREIGN.  THE  EMPEROR  HEUO  (A.D.  806-809) 

Heijo,  the  fifty-first  sovereign,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Kwammu.  The  latter, 
warned  by  the  distress  that  his  own  great  expenditures  on  account  of  the  new 
capital  had  iMroduoed,  and  fully  sensible  of  the  abuses  practised  by  the  provincial 
officials^  urged  upon  the  Crown  Prince  the  imperative  necessity  of  retrenchment, 
and  HeijO,  on  ascending  the  throne,  showed  much  resolution  in  discharging 
superfluous  officials,  curtailing  all  unneeded  outlays,  and  simplifying  administra- 
tive procedure.  But  physical  weakness  —  he  was  a  confirmed  invalid  —  and 
the  influence  of  an  am))itious  woman  wrecked  his  career.  While  still  Crown 
Prince,  he  fixed  his  affections  on  Kusu,  daughter  of  i  ujivvara  Tanetsugu,  who 
had  been  assassinated  by  Prhiee  Sagara  during  Kwsmmu's  reign,  and  Tvhen 
Heij5  ascended  the  throne,  this  lady's  influence  made  itself  felt  within  and 
without  the  palace,  while  her  brother,  Nakanari,  a  haughty,  headstrong  man, 
trading  on  his  relationship  to  her,  usurped  almost  Imperial  authority. 

Heijo's  ill-health,  however,  compelled  him  to  abdicate  after  a  reign  of  only 
three  years.  He  retired  to  the  old  palace  at  Nara,  entrusting  the  sceptre  to  his 
brother,  Saga.  This  step  was  profoundly  disappointing  t<>  Kusu  and  lier  brother. 
The  former  aimed  at  becoming  Empress  —  she  possessed  uixly  the  title  of  consort 
—  and  Fujiwara  Nakanari  looked  for  the  post  of  prime  minister.  Tiiey  persuad- 
ed the  ex-Emperor  to intimateadesireof  reascendingthethrone.  Saga  acquiesced 
and  would  have  handed  over  the  sceptre,  but  at  the  eleventh  hour,  HMjo's 
conscientious  scruples,  or  his  prud^ce,  caused  a  delay,  whereupon  Kusu  and 
her  brother,  becoming  desperate,  publicly  proclaimed  that  Heijd  wished  to 
transfer  the  capital  to  Nara.  Before  they  could  consummate  this  prog^rammc, 
however,  Sa{i;a  secured  the  assistance  of  Tamuramaro,  famous  as  the  conqueror 
of  the  Yemishi,  and  by  his  aid  Fujiwara  Nakanari  was  seized  and  thrown  into 
prison,  the  lady  Kusu  being  deprived  of  her  rank  as  consort  and  condemned  to 
be  banished  from  Court.  Heijo  might  have  bowed  to  Nakanari 's  fate,  but 
Eusu's  sentence  of  degradation  and  exile  overtaxed  his  patience.  He  raised 
an  army  and  attempted  to  move  to  the  eastern  provinces.  In  Mino,  his  route 
was  intercepted  by  a  forc3  under  Tamuramaro,  and  the  ex-Emperor 's  troops 
being  shattered,  no  recourse  offered  except  to  retreat  to  Nara.  Then  the  Jo-& 
(Heijo)  took  the  tonsure,  and  his  consort  Kusu  committed  suicide.  Those  who 
had  rallied  to  the  ex-£mperor's  standard  were  banished. 

THE  FIRST  JAPANESE  THAT  ENTERED  INDU 

When  Heijo  ceded  the  throne  to  Saga,  the  former's  son,  Takaoka,  was 
nominated  Crown  Prince,  though  Saga  had  sons  of  his  own.  Evidently  that  8tq;> 
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was  taken  for  the  purpose  of  averting  precisely  such  incidents  as  those  Bubsequont- 
ly  precipittKted  by  the  ooni^iracy  to  restore  HeijO.  Therefore  cm  the  day  foUow- 
ing  Heijd 's  adopika  of  the  tonsure,  Takaoka  was  deprived  of  his  rank.*  Enter- 
ing the  priesthood,  he  culled  himself  Shinnyo,  retired  to  Higaehi-dera  and 
stadied  the  doctriiie  of  the  True  Word  iShingon).  In  836,  he  proceeded 
to  China  to  prosecuto  his  rclip^ous  researches,  and  ultimately  made  liis  way  to 
India  (in  his  eighty-first  year),  where  he  was  killed  by  a  tiger  in  the  district  now 
known  as  the  Laos  States  of  Siara.  This  prince  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
Japanese  that  travelled  to  India.  liis  father,  the  ex-Emperor  Ileijo,  was  a 
student  of  the  same  Buddhist  doctrine  (Shingon)  and  received  instruction  in  it 
from  Ktlfcal.  HeijO  died  in  82i,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one. 

THE  FIFTY-SECOND  SOVEREIGN.  THE  EMPEROB  SAGA  {AJ>.  81(h«33} 

It  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  ninth  century  that  three  brothers 
occupied  the  throne  in  succesdon,  HeijO,  Saga,  and  Junna.  HeijO's  abdication 
was  certainly  due  in  part  to  weak  health,  but  his  subsequent  career  proves  that 
this  reason  was  not  imperative.   Saga,  after  a  most  useful  reign  of  thirteen  years, 

stepped  down  frankly  in  favour  of  his  younger  brother.  There  is  no  valid  reason 
to  endorse  the  view  of  some  historians  that  these  acts  of  self-effacement  were 
inspired  by  an  indolent  distaste  for  the  cares  of  kingship.  Neither  Heijo  nor 
Saga  shrank  from  duty  in  any  form.  Duringhis  brief  tenure  of  power  the  former 
unflinchingly  effected  reforms  of  the  most  distasteful  kind,  as  the  dismissal  of 
superfluous  officials  and  the  curtailing  of  expenses;  and  the  latter 's  reign  was 
distuiguished  by  much  useful  legislation  and  organization.  HeijO's  abdication 
seems  to  have  been  due  to  genuine  solicitude  for  the  good  of  the  State,  and 
Saga's  to  a  sense  of  reluctance  to  be  outdone  in  magnanimity.  Reciprocity  of 
moral  obligation  (jgiri)  has  been  a  canon  of  Japanese  conduct  in  all  ages. 

SA.VGT  AND  KVRANDO 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Saga's  reign  was  to  establish  the  ofTifc  n[  Court 
councillor  {sangi)  definitely  and  to  determine  the  number  of  the.se  ollicials  at 
eight.  The  post  of  sangi  had  been  instituted  more  than  a  century  previously, 
but  its  occupants  had  neither  fixed  function,  rank,  nor  number :  they  merely  gave 
fortuitous  advice  about  political  affairs.  Another  office,  dating  from  the  same 
time  (810),  was  that  of  kurando  (called  also  kurodo).  This  seems  to  have  been 
mamly  a  product  of  the  political  situation.  At  the  palace  of  the  retired  Emperor 
in  Nara  —  the  Inchu,  as  it  was  called  —  the  ambitious  Fujiwara  Nakanari  and 
the  Imperial  consort,  Kusn,  were  arrogating  a  large  share  of  administrative  and 
judicial  business,  and  were  flagrantly  abusing  their  usurped  authority.  Saga 
did  not  know  whom  to  trust,  lie  feared  that  the  council  of  State  (Dajd-lic(in) 
might  include  some  traitors  to  his  cause,  and  he  therefore  instituted  a  special 
office  to  be  the  depository  of  all  secret  documents,  to  adjudicate  suits  at  law,  to 
promulgate  Imperial  rescripts  and  decrees,  to  act  as  a  kind  of  palace  cabinet, 
and  to  have  charge  of  all  supplies  for  the  C!ourt.  Ultimately  this  last  function 
became  the  most  important  of  the  kurando* s  duties. 


KBBIISHI  AND  TSUIUOSHI 


It  has  already  been  e]q>lained  that  the  Daiho  legislators,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century,  having  enacted  a  code  {ryd)  and  a  penal  law  {rUsu)^  supple- 


(I  Hia  taaafy  was  Btruck  off  the  loU  of  prinoea  and  giwa  the  t^i  of  Aiiwaxa  Aaoini.] 
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merited  these  with  a  body  of  official  rules  (kyaku)  and  operative  regulations 
(shiki).  The  necessity  of  revising  these  rules  and  regulations  was  appreciated 
by  the  Emperor  Kwammu,  but  he  did  not  live  to  witneiss  the  completion  of  the 
workj^hich  he  bad  entrusted  to  the  &Xrdaij%n,  FUjiwara  Ucbunaro,  and  others. 
The  task  was  therefore  re-approacbed  by  a  committee  of  which  the  dainagont 
Fujiwara  Fuyutsugu,  was  president,  under  orders fipom  the  Emperor  Saga.  Ten 
volumes  of  the  rules  and  forty  of  the  regulations  were  issued  in  819,  the  former 
being  a  coHpotion  of  all  rescripts  and  decrees  issued  since  tixe  first  year  of  Daiho 
(701),  and  the  latter  a  synopsis  of  instructions  given  by  various  liigh  officials 
and  proved  by  practice  since  the  same  date.  Here,  then,  was  a  sufiiciently 
precise  and  comprehensive  body  of  administrative  guides.  But  men  competent 
to  utilise  them  were  not  readily  forthconung.  The  provincial  governors  and 
even  the  metropolitan  officials,  chosen  from  among  men  whose  quaJifieations 
were  generally  limited  to  literary  ability  or  aristocratic  influence,  showed  them- 
selves incapable  of  dealmg  with  the  lawless  conditions  existing  in  their  districts. 

This  state  of  affairs  had  been  noticeable  ever  since  the  reign  of  Shomu  (724- 
749),  l)Ut  not  until  the  time  of  Saga  was  a  remedy  devised.  It  took  the  form  of 
organizing  a  body  of  men  called  kebiishi,  upon  whom  devolved  the  duty  of 
pursuing  and  arresting  lawbreakers.  At  first  this  measure  was  on  a  small  scale 
and  of  a  tentative  character.  But  its  results  proved  so  satisfactory  that  the 
system  was  extended  from  the  capital  to  the  provinces,  and,  in  830,  a  itebiisAi- 
cftd  (Board  of  K^i^i)  was  duly  formed,  the  number  and  duties  of  its  staff  being 
definitely  fixed  four  years  later.  The  importance  attaching  to  the  post  of  chief 
of  this  board  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  only  the  emon  no  Kami  or  the  hyoye 
no  Kami^  was  eligible  originally,  the  liu:-hi  (military  men)  in  the  hereditary 
service  of  these  high  dignitaries  being  entrusted  —  under  the  name  of  tsuifw- 
shi  —  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  law  against  all  violators.  Ultimately  the 
judicial  functions  hitherto  discharged  by  the  Efu  (Guard  Office),  the  Daujo-dai 
(Police  Board)  and  the  GyiibU'Shd  (Department  of  Justice)  all  transferred 
to  the  K^iski-Mf  and  l^e  latter 's  orders  ranked  next  to  Imperial  decrees. 

These  kebiiaH  and  (smho-M.  have  historical  Importance.  They  represent 
the  unequivocal  banning  of  the  military  class  which  was  destined  ultimately 
to  impose  its  sway  over  the  whole  of  Japan.  Their  institution  was  also  a  distinct 
step  towards  transferring  the  conduct  of  affairs,  both  military  antl  civil,  from  the 
direct  control  of  the  sovereign  to  the  hands  of  officialdom.  The  Emperor's 
power  now  began  to  cease  to  be  initiative  and  to  be  limited  to  sanction  or  veto. 
The  Kurando-dokoro  was  the  precursor  of  the  kwampaku;  the  Kebiishi-ckd^ 
of  the  so^suiihoshi, 

FDJIWABA  FUYUTSUGU 

Fujiwara  Fuyutsugu,  who,  as  mentioned  above,  took  such  an  important  part 
in  the  legislation  of  his  era,  may  be  adduced  as  illustrating  the  error  of  the  too 
common  assertion  that  because  the  Fujiwara  nobles  abused  their  o])portunities 
in  the  later  centuries  of  tlie  Ib  ian  epoch,  the  great  family's  services  to  its 
country  were  small.  Fujiwara  Fuyutsugu  was  at  once  a  statesman,  a  legislator, 
an  historian,  and  a  soldier.    Serving  the  State  loyally  and  assiduously,  he 

[>  Three  corps  of  military  guards  formed  port  of  the  organization.  The  senior  corps  were 
the  Imperial  guards  (konoe) :  then  came  the  mflitary  guards  (hyoye)  and  then  the  gate-guards 
(yrmon).  Each  was  divided  into  t  wo  battalions ;  a  battalion  of  the  Left  and  u  battalion  of  the 
Eight.  Then  there  were  the  sorkonye  and  the  u-konye,  the  sa-hydye  and  the  ^ydj^e^  the 
so-yemonandtheu-femon.  These  six  offices  woe  kxiown  as  rointir^tt,  and  tlw  officer  m 

command  of  each  ooips  wm  a  kmi^  .  ,  ? 
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reached  the  rank  of  first  minister  (sa-daijin)  though  he  died  at  the  early  age  of 
fifty-two,  and  it  is  beyond  question  that  to  his  ability  must  be  attributed  a  large 
measure  of  the  success  achieved  by  his  ImpeHal  master,  Saga.  The  story  of  his 
private  life  may  be  gathered  from  the  f aet  that  he  established  and  riehly  endowed 
an  a^lum  for  the  relief  of  his  indigent  relatives;  a  college  (the  Kwangaku-dn) 
for  the  education  of  Fujiwara  youths,  and  an  tiji4era  (Nanyenrdilf^  at  Nara  for 
soliciting  heaven's  blessing  on  all  that  bore  his  name. 


THE  JAPANE8B  PEERAGE 

An  interesting  episode  of  Saga's  reign  was  the  compilation  of  a  record  of  all 
tiie  uji  (family  names).  Originally  the  right  to  use  a  family  name  had  been 
goarded  as  carefully  as  is  a  title  of  nobility  in  Ehirope.  The  vji  was,  in  truth,  a 
hereditary  title.  But,  as  has  been  occasionally  noted  in  these  pages,  an  ugi  was 
from  time  to  time  bestowed  on  families  of  aliens,  and  thus,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
confusion  gradually  arose.  From  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  efforts  to 
compile  a  trustworthy  record  wore  made,  and  in  Kwammu 's  reign  a  genealogical 
bureau  (Jcankei-jo)  was  actually  organized,  its  labours  resulting  in  a  catalogue  of 


HvB4N»4iA  Boom  n  m  KoMjm  or  Daitokimi,  av  KtOvo 


titles  (mmM  mohuroku).  This  proved  defective,  however,  as  did  a  subsequent 

effort  in  HeijO's  time.  Finally,  the  Emperor  Saga  entrusted  the  task  to  Prince 
Mamta,  who,  with  a  large  staff  of  assistants,  laboured  for  ten  years,  and,  in  814, 
produced  the  Seishi-roku  (Record  of  Uji)  in  thirty  volumes.  Though  not  ab- 
solutely exhaustive,  this  great  work  remained  a  classic  down  to  modern  times. 
It  divided  into  three  classes  the  whole  body  of  uji — 1182  —  enrolled  in  its 
pages:  namely,  Kwdbetsu,  or  those  of  Imperial  lineage;  Shimbetsu,  or  those 
descended  from  the  Kamif  and  Bambetsu,  or  those  of  alien  origin  (Cfiinese  or 
Korean).  A  few  who  could  not  be  clearly  traced  were  placed  in  a  "  miscellaneous 
list."  This  paragraph  of  history  suggests  the  quality  of  Japanese  civilisation  in 
tiie  ninth  century.  D  g  t  zcdbyG 
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THE  FIFTY-THULD  SOVEBEIGN,  THE  EMPEROB  JUNNA  (A.D.  824-638) 

Junna  was  Kwammu 's  third  son.  He  ascended  the  throne  on  the  abdication 
of  his  elder  brother,  Saga,  and  he  himself  abdicated  in  favour  of  the  latter son, 
Nimmyo,  nine  years  later,  Junna 's  roign  is  not  remarkal)le  for  any  achieve- 
ment. Xo  special  legislation  was  inaugurat  ed  nor  any  campaign  against  abuses 
undertaken.  The  three  brotliers,  HeijO,  Saga,  and  Junna,  may  be  said  to  have 
devoted  paramount  attention  to  the  study  of  Chinese  literature.  History  re- 
fuses, however,  to  connect  this  industry  with  a  desire  for  etliical  instruction. 
Their  efforts  are  said  to  have  been  Umited  to  the  tracing  of  ideographs  and  the 
composition  of  verselets.  A  perfectly  formed  ideograph  possesses  in  Japanese 
eyes  many  of  the  qualities  that  commend  a  pictorial  masterpiece  to  Western 
appreciation.  Saga  achieved  the  (Ustinction  of  beii^  reckoned  amcmg  the 
"Three  Penmen"  of  his  era,'  and  he  carried  his  enthusiasm  so  far  as  to  require 
that  all  the  seions  of  the  aristocracy  should  be  instructed  in  the  Chinese  classics. 
Junna  had  less  ability,  but  his  admiration  was  not  less  profound  for  a  fine 
specimen  of  script  or  a  deftly  turned  couplet.  It  is,  nevertheless,  diffieult  to 
believe  that  these  enthusiasts  confined  themselves  to  the  superficialities  of 
Chinese  learning.  The  illustrations  of  altruism  which  they  furnished  by  abdicate 
ing  in  one  another's  favour  may  well  have  been  inspired  by  perusing  the  writings 
of  Confucius.2  However  that  may  be,  the  reign  of  Junna,  though  not  sub- 
jectively distinguished,  forms  a  landmark  in  JiqMinese  history  as  the  period  which 
closed  the  independent  exprcisc  of  sovereign  authority.  When  Junna  laid  down 
the  sceptre,  it  may  be  said,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  to  have  been  taken  up  by 
the  Fujiwara. 

P  The  other  two  woro  Kol)o  Dai.shi,  and  Tarhibana  Hayanari  ] 

P  Vide  the  remarks  of  the  Chinese  sage  on  Tai-poi,  Chou-kung,  Wen-wang,  and  Wu« 
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BEGINNING  OF  FUJIWARA  SUPREMACY 

Tbh  eveats  that  now  occurred  require  to  be  prefaced  by  a  table: 

r  Hei]5 


Ewammu 


I  Saga — Nimmyff  (m.  Jun, 

daughter  of  Fuji^ 

FuyuLsuj^u) 


Prinro  Miohiyasu 
(Emperur  Muutuku) 


In  the  year  834,  Junna  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  elder  brother  Saga's 
second  son,  who  is  known  in  history  as  Emperor  NimmyG.  The  latter  was 
married  to  Jun,  daui^ter  of  Fujiwara  Fuyutsugu,  and  had  a  son,  Prince  Miehi- 
yasu.  But,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  Junna  had  handed  over  the  sceptre 

to  Nimmy5,  NimmyO,  in  turn,  set  aside  the  claim  of  his  own  son,  Michiyasu, 
and  conferred  the  dignity  of  Prince  Imperial  on  Prince  Tsunesada,  Junna 's  son. 

A  doul)Ie  debt  of  gratitude  was  thus  paid,  for  Tsunesada  was  not  only  Junna  *8 
son  but  also  Saga's  grandson,  and  thus  the  abdications  of  Saga  and  Junna  were 
both  compensated.   The  new  Prince  Imperial,  however,  being  a  man  of  much 
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sagacity,  foresaw  trouble  if  he  consented  to  supplant  Nimmyd's  son.  He 
struggled  to  avoid  the  nomination,  but  finally  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  father 
and  his  grandfather. 

While  these  t^v  )  (  x-Emperors  lived,  things  moved  smoothly,  to  all  appear- 
ances. On  their  demise  trouble  arose  immediately.  The  Fujiwara  family 
perrfMvod  its  opportunity  and  decided  to  profit  by  it.  Fnjiwsira  Fuyutsugu 
had  died,  and  it  chanced  that  his  son  Yoshifusa  was  a  man  of  boundless  ambi- 
tion. By  him  and  his  partisans  a  slander  was  framed  to  the  effect  that  the 
Crown  Prince,  i»iint:iada,  harboured  rebellious  designs,  and  the  Kmperor, 
believing  the  story  —  having,  it  is  said,  a  disposition  to  believe  it  —  jwonoimcM 
sentence  of  exile  against  Prince  Tsunesada,  as  well  as  his  friends,  the  celebrated 
scholar,  Tachibana  no  Hayanari,  and  the  able  statesman,  Tomo  no  Kowamine, 
together  with  a  number  of  others.  It  is  recorded  that  the  sympathy  of  the  people 
was  with  the  exiles. 

These  things  happened  in  the  year  843.  The  Fujiwara  sought  a  precedent 
in  the  action  of  the  ir  renowned  ancestor,  Momokawa,  who,  in  772,  contrived 
the  degradation  and  death  of  the  Crown  Prince  Osabe  on  a  charge  of  sorcery 
But  Momokawa  acted  from  motives  of  pure  patriotism,  whereas  Yoshifusa 
worked  in  the  Fujiwara  interests  only.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  first  step  to- 
wards the  transfer  of  administrative  power  from  the  Throne  to  the  Fujiwara. 


FRESH  COMPLICATIONS  ABOUT  THE  SUCCESSION 

Another  table  may  be  consulted  with  advantage : — 
Emperor  Heijo  — I^ce  Aho — Ariwara  no  Narihu'a 


Aritsune — a  daughter 

Ki  no  Natora 

^lizu — a  daughter 


Emperor  Montoku 

Emperor  Montoku 


Fujiwara  Yodufuaa 

PrincfSH  Kiyo 
(dauf^hter  of  Saga) 


Prince  Koretaka 

■ 

Prinoe  Kocehito  (Emperor  Seiwa) 


Aki  (EmpreBsSomedono) , 


In  the  year  851,  the  Einppror  Montoku  ascended  the  throne,  and  Fujiwara 
Yoshiiiisa  was  appointed  minister  of  the  Right.  Yoshifusa  mariiud  i'nncess 
Kiyo,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Saga.  She  had  been  given  the  of  Minamoto 
in  order  to  legalise  this  union^  and  she  bore  to  Yoshifusa  a  daughter  who  became 
Montoku 's  Empress  under  the  name  of  Somedono.  By  her,  Montoku  had  a 
son,  Prince  Korehito,  whose  chance  of  succeeding  to  the  crown  should  have  been 
very  slender  since  he  had  three  half-brothers,  the  oldest  of  whom,  Prince  Koreta- 
ka, had  already  attained  his  fourth  year  at  the  time  of  Korehito 's  birth,  and 
was  his  father's  favourite.  In  fact,  Montoku  would  certainly  have  nominated 
Koretaka  to  be  Prince  Imperial  had  he  not  feared  to  offend  the  Fujiwara.  These 
let  it  be  seen  very  plainly  what  they  designed.  The  baby,  Korehito,  was  taken 
from  the  palace  into  Yoahifusa's  mansion,  and  when  only  nine  mimths  old  was 
nominated  Crota  Prince.  The  event  enriched  Japanese  literature.  For 
Montoku 's  first  bom,  Prince  Koretaka,  aenng  himself  deprived  of  his  birthright, 
wri  t  into  seclusion  in  Qno  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hiei,  and  there,  in  the  shadow 
of  the  great  Tendai  monastery,  devoted  his  days  to  composing  versclets.  In 
that  pastime  he  was  frequently  joined  by  Ariwara  no  Narihira,  who,  a  •  a  prrand- 
iSon  of  the  Kmperor  Heajd,  po^ssed  a  title  to  the  succession  more  valid  than  even 
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that  of  the  disappointed  Koretaka.  In  the  celebrated  Japanese  anthology,  the 
Kckin^^,  compiled  at  the  banning  of  the  tenth  c^tury,  there  are  found 
aeverai  couplets  from  the  pens  of  Koretaka  and  Narihira. 

THE  FUJiWAiiA  i:EGE\'CY 

It  was  in  the  days  of  Fujiwara  Yoshifusa  that  the  descendants  of  Kamatari 
fir!?t  assumed  the  role  of  kuigmakcrs.  Yoshifusa  olttaiiied  the  position  of 
minister  of  the  Right  on  the  Recession  of  Montoku  (851),  and,  six  years  later, 
he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  empire  {dajo  daijin)  in  the  sequel  of  the 
tntrigues  which  had  procured  for  his  own  grandson  (Korehito)  the  nomination 
of  Prince  Imperial.  The  latter,  known  in  history  as  the  Emperor  Selwa,  ascend- 
ed the  throne  in  the  year  859.  He  was  then  a  child  of  nine,  and  naturally  the 
whole  duty  of  administration  devolved  upon  the  chancellor.  This  situation  fell 
shnr^  of  tlio  Fujiwara  leader 's  ideal  in  nomenclature  only.  There  had  been  many 
"chunceliors^'  but  few  "regents"  (sessho).  In  fact,  the  ofhce  of  re{];(>n^  bad 
always  been  praetically  confined  to  princes  of  the  Blood,  and  the  qualifications 
for  holdmg  it  were  prescribed  in  very  high  terms  by  the  Daiho  statutes.  Yoshi- 
fusa did  not  possess  any  of  the  qualifications,  but  he  wielded  power  sufficient 
to  dispense  with  them,  and,  in  the  year  866,  he  celebrated  the  Emperor's  attain* 
ment  of  his  majority  by  having  himself  named  sessAo.  The  appointment  carried 
with  it  a  sustenance  fief  of  three  thousand  houses;  the  privilege  of  being  constant- 
ly attended  by  squadrons  of  the  Right  and  Left  Imperial  guards,  and  the  honour 
of  receiving  the  allowances  and  the  treatment  of  the  Sangil,  that  is  to  say,  of  an 
Empress,  a  Dowager  Empress,  or  a  Grand  Dowager  Emjjress,  Hus])and  of  an 
Empress,  father  of  an  Empress  Dowager,  grandfather  of  a  reigning  Enii)eror, 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  and  a  regent  -  -  a  subject  could  climb  no  higiier. 
Yoshifusa  died  in  872  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  Having  no  8<m  of  his  own,  he 
adopted  bis  nephew,  Mototsune,  son  of  Fujiwara  Nagara. 

SEIWA'S  EMPRESS 

Seiwa  abdicated  in  876,  at  the  age  of  twenty-'-^'vcn.  Some  historians  ascribe 
his  abdication  to  a  sentiment  of  remorse.  He  had  ascended  t  he  throne  in  despite 
of  the  superior  claims  of  bis  elder  brotlier,  Koretaka,  and  the  usurpation  weighed 
heavily  on  his  conscience.  It  is  at  least  credible  that  since,  in  taking  the 
sceptre  he  obeyed  the  dictates  of  the  Fujiwara,  so  in  laying  it  down  he  followed 
the  same  guidance.  We  cannot  be  sure  as  to  the  exact  date  when  the  great 
family  *s  policy  of  boy-sovereigns  first  took  definite  shape,  but  the  annals  seem 
to  show  that  Yoshifusa  conceived  the  programme  and  that  his  adopted  son, 
Mototsune,  carried  it  out.  A  halo  rests  on  Seiwa  *s  head  for  the  sake  of  his 
memorable  descendants,  the  Minnmoto  chiefs,  Yoritoiiio,  Takauji,  and  leyasu. 
Heaven  is  supposed  to  have  compensated  the  brevity  of  his  own  tt  nuic  of  power 
by  the  overwhelming  share  that  his  posterity  enjoyed  in  the  administration  of  the 
empire. 

But  Seiwa  was  undoubtedly  a  good  man  as  well  as  a  sealous  soverelgii.  One 
episode  in  bis  career  deserves  att^tioit  aa  illustrating  the  eustoms  of  the  era. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Ariwara  no  Narihira^  a  grandson  of  the 
Emperor  Heijo  and  one  of  the  most  renowned  among  Japanese  poets.    He  was 

a  man  of  singular  beauty,  and  his  Hterar^'  attainments,  combined  with  the 
melanclioiy  that  marked  his  life  of  ignored  rights,^de  him  a  specially  mterest- 
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ing  figure.  He  won  the  love  of  Taka,  younger  sister  of  Fuji  wars.  Mototstane 
and  niece  of  Yoehifuso.  Their  Uaitm  was  not  hidden.  But  Yoshifusa,  in 
default  of  a  child  of  his  own,  was  just  then  seeking  some  Fujiwara  maiden  suitable 

to  be  the  consort  of  the  young  Emperor»  Seiwa,  in  pursuance  of  the  newly  con- 
ceived policy  of  building  the  Fujiwara  power  on  the  influence  of  the  ladies' 

apartments  in  the 
palace.  Taka  pos- 
sessed all  the  neces- 
sary qualifications. 
In  another  age  the 
obstacle  of  her 
blemished  purity 
must  have  proved 
fatal.  Yosliifusa's 
audacity,  iio waver, 
was  as  limitless  as 
his  authority.  He 
ordered  the  poet 
prince  to  cut  his 
hair  and  go  east- 
ward in  ex{Hation 
of  the  crime  of 
seeking  to  win 
Taka  *8  affections, 
and  having  thus 
FojiwABA  Sbiwa  officially  r  e  h  a b  i  1  - 

itated  her  reputa- 
tion, he  introduced  her  into  the  household  of  the  Empress  Bowager,  his  own 
doubter,  throu^  whose  connivance  the  lady  soon  found  her  way  to  the 
young  Emperor's  chamber  and  became  the  mother  of  his  successor,  YOzei. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Though  only  a  Fujiwara,  and  a  soiled  Fujiwara  at  that, 
Taka  was  su})sequently  raised  to  the  rank  of  Empress.  Ultimately,  when  Em- 
press Dowager,  her  name  was  euupied  with  that  of  the  priest  Zenyu  of  Toko- ji, 
as  the  Emi)ress  Kdken 's  had  been  with  that  of  Dokyo,  a  hundred  years  previous- 
ly, and  she  suffered  deprivation  of  Imperial  rank.  As  for  Narihira,  after  a  few 
years  he  was  allowed  to  return  from  exile,  but  finding  that  all  his  hopes  of  prefer- 
ment were  vain,  he  abandoned  hunself  to  a  life  of  indolence  and  debauchery. 
His  name,  however,  will  always  stand  next  to  those  of  Hitomaro  and  Akahito  on 
the  roll  of  Japanese  poets. 

y6zbi,  uda,  and  the  kwamparu 

The  fifty-seventh  sovereign  was  Yozei,  offspring  of  the  Empt  i  r  Seiwa's 
union  with  the  lady  Taka,  He  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  877,  at  the  age 
of  ten,  and  Fujiwara  Mototsune — Yoshif usa  had  died  five  years  previously  — 
became  regent  {mihS)^  holding  also  the  post  of  chancellor  {da^ihdmsin) .  When 
Y5zei  was  approaching  his  seventeenth  year  he  was  overtaken  by  an  illness  which 
left  him  a  lunatic.  It  is  related  that  he  behaved  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
He'  set  dogs  and  monkeys  to  fight  and  then  slaughtered  them ;  he  fed  toads  to 
snakes,  and  finally  compelling  a  man  to  ascend  a  tree,  he  stab})ed  him  among 
the  branches.   The  regent  decided  that  he  must  be  dt^hroned,  and  a  council  of 
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Staie  WBB  coavetned  to  eonaider  the  matter.  Th^re  had  never  been  an  example 
of  an  act  so  sacrilegious  as  the  deposition  of  an  Emperor  at  the  dictate  of  his 

subjects.  The  ministers  hrsitated.  Then  one  of  the  Fujiwara  magnates 
(Morokuzu)  loudly  prochiimed  that  anyone  dissenting  from  the  ehanreilor's 
proposal  would  have  to  answer  for  liis  contuniaey.  Thereat  ter,  no  one  hesitated 
—  so  ovei^liadowiug  was  the  power  of  the  Fujiwara.  When  carried  to  a  speeial 
palace — thenceforth  called  Yozei-in — and  informed  that  he  had  been  dethroned 
for  killing  a  man,  the  young  Emperor  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

No  hesitation  was  shown  in  appointing  YOsei  *a  suceessor.  Prince  TokiyBsn, 
son  of  the  Emperor  NinmiyO,  satisfied  all  the  requirements.  His  mother,  a 
daughter  of  Fujiwara  Tsugunawa,  was  Mototsune's  maternal  aunt,  and  the 
Prince  himself,  already  in  liis  fifty-fifth  year,  had  a  son,  Sadami,  who  was 
married  to  the  daughter  of  Fujiwara  Takafuji,  a  close  relation  to  Mototsune. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  latter  had  the  whole  programme  in  view  when  he 
proposed  the  dethronement  of  Yozei.  Sliortly  after  his  accession,  Prince 
Tokiyasu  —  known  in  history  as  the  BImperor  KfikO — fell  ill,  and  at  Mototsune's 
insfcance  the  sovereign's  third  son  (Sadami)  was  nominated  Prince  Imperiai. 
He  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  Emperor  Uda  on  the  death  of  his  father,  which 
occurred  (887)  alter  a  reign  of  two  years. 

This  event  saw  fresh  extension  of  the  Fujiwara *s  power.  Uda  was  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  when  he  received  the  sceptre,  but  recognizing  that  ho  owed  his 
elevation  to  Mototsune's  influence  and  that  his  prospects  of  a  iie^aeeful  reign 
depended  upon  retaining  the  Fujiwara \s  favour,  his  first  art  was  to  deereo  that 
the  a(hiiinistration  should  be  carried  on  wholly  by  the  chancellor,  the  latter 
merely  reporting  to  the  Throne.  This  involyed  the  exercise  of  power  hitherto 
unprecedented.  *To  meet  the  situation  a  new  office  had  to  be  created,  namely, 
that  of  kwampakv.  The  actual  duties  of  this  post  were  those  of  regent  to  a 
sovereign  who  had  attained  his  majority,  whereas  seaahO  signified  regent  to  a 
minor.  Hence  the  kwampaku  was  obviously  the  more  honourable  office,  since 
its  incumbent  oflieiated  in  lira  of  an  Emperor  of  mature  years.  Accordingly, 
the  kwampaku  ~~  OT  mayor  ot  t  he  palace,  as  the  term  is  usually  translated  — 
took  precedence  of  all  other  officials.  A  subject  could  rise  no  higher  without 
ceasing  to  yield  allegiance.  As  Mototsune  was  the  first  kwampaku,  he  has  been 
eailed  the  most  ambitions  and  tlie  least  scrupulous  of  the  Fujiwara.  But 
Mototsune  merely  stood  at  the  pinnacle  of  an  edifice,  to  the  building  of  which 
many  had  contributed,  and  among  those  builders  not  a  few  fully  deserved  all 
they  achieved.  The  names  of  such  members  of  the  Fujiwara  family  as  Mimori, 
Otsugu.  Yoshino,  Sadanushi.  Nagara,  Yoshisuke,  and  Ya-=nnori,  who  wrought 
and  ruled  in  the  period  from  Heijo  and  Saga  to  Montoku  and  Seiwa,  might  justly 
stand  high  in  any  record.^ 

THE  AKd  INCIDENT 

The  Emperor  Uda,  as  already  stated,  owed  eveiything  to  the  Fujiwara.  He 
lumself  did  not  possess  even  the  chum  of  primogeniture,  since  he  was  the  third 
among  several  sons,  and  he  had  stepped  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  Imperial  princes 
by  accepting  a  family  name.   His  decree  conferring  administrative  autocracy 

on  Mototsune  was  thus  a  natural  expression  of  gratitudes 

Yet  this  very  document  proved  a  source  of  aerious  trouble.    It  was  drafted 

The  office  of  KvfompeAu  was  eoatinued  frvun  <the  time  of  its  wationi  882,  to 
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by  Tachibana  Hiromi,  a  ripe  scholar,  wboae  family  stood  as  high  on  the  aristo^ 

cratic  roll  as  did  that  of  the  Fujiwara  themselvos.  At  that  time  literary  attain- 
ments conferred  immense  prestige  in  Kyoto.  To  be  pkinefl  in  calligraphy;  to  be 
well  versed  in  the  classics;  to  be  capable  of  composing  a  woiiorous  decree  or 
devising  a  graceful  couplet  —  such  accomplishiuenU  constituted  a  passport  not 
only  to  high  office  but  even  to  the  love  of  women.  Tachibana  Hiromi  was  one 
of  the  leading  lUeraH  of  bis  era.  He  rendered  into  moBt  acadanieal  terms  the 
Emperor  'e  intentions  towards  Mototsune.  From  time  immemorial  it  has  always 
been  a  canon  u  f  I  j  >ancsc  etiquette  not  to  receive  anything  with  avidity.  Motot- 
sune declined  the  rescript;  the  Emperor  directed  Hiromi  to  re-write  it.  Thus 
far  the  procedure  had  been  normal.  But  Hiromi 's  second  draft  ran  thus: 
"You  have  toiled  for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  Yoii  have  aided  me  in  accord- 
ance M'ith  the  late  sovereign's  will.  You  are  the  chief  servant  of  the  empire, 
not  my  vassal.  You  will  henceforth  discharge  the  duties  of  akd."  This  term 
*'akd"  occurs  in  Chinese  history.  It  signifies  "reliance  on  equity/'  a  name 
given  by  an  early  Emperor  to  the  administration  of , the  sage,  I  Yin.  Hiromi 
inserted  it  solely  to  impart  a  classical  flavour  to  the  decree  and  in  all  good  faith. 

But  Fujiwara  Sukeyo,  a  rival  literakis  who  possessed  the  confidence  of 
Mototsune,  persuaded  the  latter  that  the  epithet  **ako"  could  not  apply  to  the 
discharge  of  active  duties.  What  followed  was  characteristic.  Mofotsune 
caused  a  number  of  horses  to  be  let  loose  in  the  city,  his  explanation  being  that, 
as  he  had  no  official  functions  to  discharge,  neither  had  he  any  need  of  horses. 
Naturally  a  number  of  horses  rumiing  wild  in  the  streets  of  the  capital  caused 
confusion  which  soon  came  to  the  notice  of  the  palace.  The  Emperor  at  once 
convoked  a  meeting  of  UteraH  to  discuss  the  matter,  but  these  hesitated  so  long 
between  their  scholarly  convictions  and  their  political  apprehensions  that,  f<^r 
several  montlis,  a  state  of  administrative  anarchy  previuled,  and  the  Emperor 
recorded  in  iiis  diary  a  iaineiit  over  the  corruption  of  the  age.  At  last,  l)y  the 
advice  of  tlie  minister  of  the  Left,  Minanioto  Torn,  liis  !Maj r^^ty  sacrificed 
Hiromi.  A  third  decree  was  drafted,  laying  the  I  l;Lnie  on  fliroini  s  shoulders, 
and  Mototsune  graciously  consented  to  resume  the  duties  of  the  first  subject  in 
the  empire.  Just  forty-five  years  previously,  Hayanari,  another  illustrious 
scholar  of  the  Tachibana  family,  had  been  among  the  victims  of  the  false  charge 
preferred  against  the  Crown  Prince,  Tsunesada,  by  the  Ftgiwara  partisans. 
Mototsune  may  well  have  been  desirous  of  removing  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  throne  the  representative  of  a  family  having  such  a  cause 
of  umbrage  against  the  Fujiwara. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  only  just  to  note  that  he  found  ready  coadjutors  among 
the  jealous  schoolmen  of  the  time.  Rival  colleges,  rival  academics,  and  rival 
literati  quarrelled  with  all  the  rancour  of  medit'val  Europe.  The  great  lunuiia- 
ries  of  the  era  were  Sugawara  Michizane,  Ki  no  Haseo,  Kose  no  Fumio,  Miyoshi 
Kiyotsura,  and  Tachibana  Hiromi.  There  was  little  mutual  recognition  of 
talent.  Ktyotsura  abused  Haseo  as  a  pundit  inferior  to  any  of  his  predecessors. 
Michizanc  ridiculed  Fumio 's  panegj'ric  of  IQyotsura.  The  pupils  of  these  men 
endorsed  their  teachers '  verdicts.  Among  them  all,  Tachibana  Hiromi  occupied 
the  most  important  position  until  the  day  of  his  downfall.  He  practically 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  Court  under  Yozei,  Koko,  and  Uda.  Fujiwara 
8uke}-o,  a  greatly  inferior  scholar,  served  as  his  subordinate,  and  was  the  willing 
tool  in  contriving  his  Uogradation.  it  did  not  cause  the  Fujiwara  any  serious 
concern  that  in  c<»npassing  the  ruin  of  Hiromi,  they  effectually  alienated  the 
'sympathies  of  the  sovereign. 
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CESSATION  OF  EMBASSIES  TO  CHINA 

It  may  be  supposed  that  in  an  era  when  Cfaineae  Uierati  attracted  so  much 
attention^  visits  to  the  Middle  Kingdom  were  frequent.  But  from  the  closing 
years  of  the  riphth  century,  the  ^cat  Tang  dynasty  began  to  fall  into  disorder, 
and  the  embassies  sent  from  Japan  reported  a  diseouraging  state  of  affairs.  The 
last  of  these  einl)assies  {kentd-.shi)  was  in  the  year  838.  It  had  long  ceased  to 
take  the  overland  route  vid  Liaoyang;  the  envoys'  vessels  were  obliged  to  go  by 
long  sea,  and  the  dangers  were  so  great  that  to  be  named  for  this  duty  was  re- 
garded with  oonstemation.  In  Uda's  reign  a  project  was  formed  to  appoint 
Sugawara  Michisane  as  kenW'^f  and  Ki  no  Haseo  as  his  lieutenant.  There  is 
reason  to  think  that  this  suggestion  came  from  Michisane 's  enemies  who  wished 
to  remove  him  from  a  scene  where  his  presence  threatwed  to  become  embarraw- 
ing.  The  course  Michizanc  adojjted  at  this  crisis  showed  moral  courage, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  expediency.  He  mt>niorialized  the  Throne  in 
the  sense  that  the  dangers  of  the  journey  were  not  compensated  by  its  results. 
The  memoiiai  was  approved.  Since  the  days  of  the  Empress  buiko,  when  the 
first  kerUS^^  was  despatched  by  Prince  Sh5toku,  294  years  bad  elapsed,  and  by 
some  critics  the  abandonment  of  the  custom  has  been  condemned.  But  it  is 
certain  that  China  in  the  ninth  century  had  little  to  teach  Japan  in  the  matter 
of  either  material  or  moral  civilisation. 

TBE  AFFAIR  OF  THE  BNGI  ERA 

The  Emperor  Uda  not  only  possessed  great  literary  knowledge  but  was  also 
deeply  sensible  of  the  abuse  that  had  grown  out  of  the  virtual  usurpation  of 
administrative  authority  by  one  family.  As  illustrating  his  desire  to  extend 
the  circle  of  the  Throne 's  servants  and  to  enlist  erudite  men  into  the  service  of 
the  State,  it  Is  recorded  that  he  caused  the  interior  of  the  palace  to  be  decorated^ 
with  portraits  of  renowned  statesmen  and  literati  from  the  annals  of  China. 
Fate  seemed  disposed  to  assist  his  design,  for,  in  the  year  891,  the  all-powerful 
Fujiwara  Mototsune  died,  leaving  three  sons,  Tokihira,  Nakahira,  and  Tada- 
hira,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  only  twenty-one.  During  the  life  of  Mototsune, 
to  whom  the  Emperor  owed  ever>i:hing,  it  wuuld  not  have  l)een  politically  or 
moraiiy  possible  to  contrive  any  radical  change  of  system,  arui  evLU  aiier  his 
death,  the  Fujiwara  family's  daim  to  the  Throne's  gratitude  precluded  any 
direct  attempt  on  Uda's  part  to  supplant  them.  Therefore,  he  formed  the  plan 
of  abdicating  in  favour  of  his  son,  as  soon  as  the  latter  should  attain  a  suitable 
age  —  a  plan  inspired  in  some  degree  by  his  own  feeble  health  and  by  a  keen 
desire  to  pass  the  closing  years  of  liis  life  in  comparative  retiremrnt.  He  carried 
out  this  design  in  the  year  897,  and  was  thenceforth  kno^vn  as  Uda-in.^ 

His  son,  Daigo,  who  now  ascended  the  throne,  was  thirteen  years  old,  but 
no  Fujiwara  regent  was  appointed,  Tokihira,  the  one  person  eligible  in  respect 
of  lineage,  being  precluded  by  youth.  Therefore  the  office  of  minister  of  the 
Left  was  conferred  on  Tokihira,  and  Sugawara  Michizane  (called  also  KwankA) 
'became  ministo  of  the  Bif^t. 

It  was  to  this  Michizane  that  the  ex-Eraperor  looked  for  material  a^istanoe 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  design.  The  Sugawara  family  traced  its  descent  to 

P  It  is  on  this  occasion  that  we  hear  of  Koze  no  Kanaokn,  liie  first  Japanese  artist  of  great 
repute.] 

p  The  suffix  in  was  now  first  lused  for  the  names  o(  retired  Emperors.] 
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Nomi  no  Sukune,  the  champion  wrestler  of  the  last  century  before  Christ  and 
the  oriipnator  of  clay  substitutes  for  human  sacrifices  at  burials,  though  the 
name  '^Sugawara"  did  not  belong  to  the  family  until  eight  hundred  years  later, 
when  the  Emperor  Konin  bestowed  it  on  the  then  representatiye  in  tecogaitkm 

of  his  great  scholar-^hip.  Thenceforth,  the  name  was  borne  by  a  succession  of 
^eno^\'ncd  Utcrafi,  the  most  erudite  and  the  most  famous  of  all  being  Michizane. 

The  ex-Emperor,  on  the  accession  of  liis  thirteen-year-old  son,  Daigo,  handed 
to  the  latter  an  autograph  document  known  in  history  as  the  Counsels  of  the 
Kwampei  Era.  Its  gist  was:  "  Be  just.  Do  not  be  swayed  by  love  or  hate. 
Study  to  think  impartially.  Control  your  emotion  and  never  let  it  be  eztemaily 

visible.  The  so-dotjin,  Fujiwara 
!  r  1  ,i      Tokihu»,  is  the  descendant  of 

meritorious  servants  of  the 
Crown.  Though  still  young,  he 
is  already  well  versed  in  the 
administration  of  State  affairs. 
Some  years  ago,  he  sinned  with 
a  woman,^  but  I  have  no  longer 
any  memory  of  the  event.'  You 
will  consult  him  and  be  guided 
by  his  counsels.  The  u-dckjinf 
Sugawara  Michizane,  is  a  man  of 
profound  literary  knowledge.  He 
is  also  accjuainted  with  politics. 
Frequently  I  have  profited  by 
his  admonitions.  When  I  was 
elected  Crown  Prince  I  had  but 
Michisane  to  advise  me.  Not 
only  has  he  been  a  loyal  servant 
to  me,  but  he  will  be  a  loyal 
servant  to  my  successor  also." 

Plainly  the  intention  of  the 
document  was  to  place  Michizane 
on  a  footing  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  Tokihira.  Michizane 
understood  the  perils  of  such 
preferment.  He  knew  that  the 
scion  of  a  comparatively  obscure 
family  would  not  be  tolerated  as 
a  rival  by  the  Fujiwara.  Three  times  he  declined  the  high  post  ofTcrr  d  to  him. 
In  his  second  refusal  he  compared  himself  to  a  man  walking  on  thin  ice,  and  in 
the  third  he  said:  "If  I  myself  am  astounded  at  my  promotion,  how  nnist 
others  regard  it?  The  end  will  come  like  a  flash  of  lightning."  But  the  Em- 
peror and  the  ex-Emperor  had  laid  their  plans,  and  Michizane  was  an  indis- 
pensable factor. 

Events  moved  rapidly.  Two  years  later  (900),  the  Emperor,  in  concert  with' 
the  cloi8tM>ed  sovereign,  proposed  to  raise  Michizane  to  the  post  of  chancellor 
and  to  entrust  the  whole  administration  to  him.   This  was  the  signal  for  the 

Fujiwara  to  take  action.  One  opportunity  for  slandering  Michizane  offered; 
his  daughter  had  been  married  to  Prince  Tolayo,  the  Emperor's  younger 

PAiuiMtmwithhisimde'Awife.] 
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brother.  ATamourwasbiUBlydimdaAed  that  this  mean 

ment.of  Daigo  in  favour  of  Tokiyo.  Miyoshi  Kiyotsura,  an  emiiK  iit  scholar, 
acting  subtly  at  the  instance  of  the  Fujiwara,  addressed  a  seemingly  friendly 

letter  to  Michizano,  warning;  him  that  his  career  had  become  dangerously  rapid 
and  explaining  that  the  stars  presaged  a  revolution  in  the  following  year.  At 
the  same  time,  Minamoto  liikaru,  son  of  the  Emperor  Nimmyo;  Fujiwara  Sada- 
kuni,  father-in-law  of  Daigo,  and  several  others  who  were  jealous  of  Michizane's 
preferment  or  of  his  scholarship,  separately  or  jointly  memorialized  the  Throne, 
impeachuig  lifiehizane  as  a  traitor  who  plotted  against  his  sovereign. 

Supplemented  by  Miyoshi 's  "  friendly  "  notice  of  a  star-predicated  cataclysm, 
this  cumulative  evidence  convinced,  and  doubtless  the  number  and  rank  of  the 
accusers  alarmed,  the  Emperor,  then  only  in  his  seventeenth  year.  Michisane 
was  not  invited  to  defend  himself.  In  the  first  year  (901)  of  the  Engi  era,  a 
decree  went  out  stripping  liim  of  all  his  high  offices,  and  banishing  him  to 
Dazni-fu  in  Kyushu  as  vice-governor.  Many  other  officials  were  degraded  as 
his  partisans.  The  ex-Emperor,  to  whose  pity  he  pleaded  in  a  plaintive  couplet, 
made  a  resolute  attempt  to  aid  him.   His  Maj  csty  repaired  to  the  palace  for  the 


Shkinb  op  Suqawara  Micuizane  at  Kitano,  KtOto 


purpose  of  remonstrating  with  his  son,  Daigo.  Had  a  meeting  taken  place, 
Michizane's  innocence  would  doubtless  have  been  esta})lished.  But  the  Fuji- 
wara had  provided  against  such  an  obvious  miscarriage  of  their  design.  The 
palace  guards  refused  to  admit  the  ex-Emperor,  and,  after  waiting  throughout 
a  winter 's  day  seated  on  a  straw  mat  before  the  gate,  Uda  went  away  in  tiio 
evening,  sorehearted  and  profoundly  humiliated.  Bffichisane's  twenty-three 
children  were  banished  to  five  places,  and  he  himself,  having  only  a  nominal 
post,  did  not  receive  emoluments  suffident  to  8upi)ort  him  in  comfort.  Even 
oil  for  a  night-lamp  was  often  unprocurable,  and  after  spending  twenty-five 
months  in  voluntary  confinement  with  only  the  society  of  his  sorrows,  he  expired 
(003)  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  and  was  buried  in  the  temple  Anraku-ji  in  Chi- 
kuzen. 

No  figure  in  Japanese  history  has  received  such  an  al)undant  share  of  national 
sympathy.  His  unj  ust  fate  and  the  idea  that  he  suffered  for  his  sovereign  appealed 
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powerfully  to  popular  imagination.    Moreover,  lightning  struck  the  palaoe 

in  Kyoto,  and  the  throe  principal  contrivers  of  Mithizune's  disgrace,  Fujiwara 
Tokihira,  Fujiwara  Sugane,  and  Minamoto  Hikaru,  all  expired  within  a  few 
years'  interval.  At  that  epoch  a  wide-spread  belief  existed  in  tiie  powers  of 
disembociied  spirits  for  evil  or  for  good.  Such  a  creed  grew  logically  out  of  the 
cult  of  ancestor  worship.  It  began  to  be  whispered  abroad  that  Michizane 's 
spirit  was  taking  veng^ce  upon  his  enemies.  The  Cknperor  vas  the  fiist  to 
,act  upon  this  superstition.  He  restored  Micbisane's  titles,  raised  him  to  the 
first  grade  of  the  second  rank,  and  caused  all  the  docuin(>nt.s  relating  to  his  exile 
to  be  burned.  Retribution  did  not  stop  there.  Forty-five  years  after  Michi- 
zane 's  death,  the  people  of  Kyoto  erected  to  his  memory  the  shrine  of  Temman 
Tenjin,^  and  in  the  year  1004,  the  Emperor  lehi  io  not  only  conferred  on  him  the 
posthumous  othee  of  ehanecllor  with  the  unprecedented  honour  of  first  grade  of 
the  first  rank,  but  also  repaired  in  person  to  worship  at  tlie  shrine.  In  later 
times,  memorial  shrines  were  built  in  various  places,  and  to  this  day  he  is  fervent- 
ly worshipped  as  the  deity  of  calligraphy,  so  high  was  he  elevated,  by  the  Fuji- 
wara 's  attempt  to  drag  hkn  down. 

Midiiiaiie  was  i^K»tlieodf  ed  under  the  name  of  Teniin.  He  is  known  also  as  Kan 
S^lQ,  and  TemmangQ.] 
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CHAPTER  XX 
THE  HEIAN  EPOCH  {Continued) 

The  60th  Sovereign,  Dai'go  (Continued) 
"    6l8t        "        Emperor  Shu jaku  a. D.  931-946 

THE  EKGI  ERA  (A.D,  901-923) 

In  the  year  909,  Fujiwara  Tokihiradied  and  was  followed  to  the  grave,  in  913, 
by  Minamoto  Hikaru.  For  an  interval  of  some  years  no  minister  of  State  was 
nominated;  the  Emperor  Daigo  himself  administered  affairs.  For  this  inter- 
regnum in  the  sway  of  the  Fujiwara,  the  Engi  era  is  memorable. 

It  is  memorable  for  other  things  also;  notably  for  the  compilation  of  docu- 
ments which  throw  much  light  on  the  conditions  then  existing  in  Japan.  The 
Emperor,  in  914,  called  upon  the  Court  officials  to  submit  memorials  which 
should  supply  materials  for  administrative  reforms.  The  great  scholar,  Miyoshi 
Kiyotsura,  responded  with  ability  so  conspicuous  that  posterity  has  been  dispos- 
ed to  question  the  justice  of  the  charges  against  him  in  connexion  with  Michi- 
zane 's  fate.  He  set  out  by  stating  that,  in  the  early  times,  the  national  senti- 
ment had  been  kind  and  simple;  the  people  loyal  to  the  Throne  and  obedient  to 
parents ;  the  taxes  moderate.  But,  thereafter,  customs  had  gradually  deteriorat- 
ed. Laws  and  regulations  were  pronmlgated  with  bewildering  rapidity.  Taxes 
and  forced  labour  grew  heavier  day  by  day.  Cultivated  lands  were  suffered  to 
lie  fallow.  Buddhism  established  such  a  hold  upon  men's  minds  that  people 
of  all  classes  impoverished  themselves  to  build  places  of  worship  and  to  cast 
images.  Upon  the  erection  of  the  provincial  temples  (Kokubun-ji)  five-tenths  of 
the  national  taxes  were  expended;  and  in  connexion  with  the  removal  of  the 
capital  to  Kyoto  and  the  building  of  new  palaces,  a  further  sum  of  three-tenths 
was  paid  out.  Again,  the  Emperor  Nimmyo's  (834-850)  love  of  luxury  and 
display  led  to  architectural  extravagance  entirely  unprecedented,  and  involved 
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the  squandering  of  yet  another  tenth  of  the  remaining  income  of  the  State. 
Thei^ter,  in  the  Jdkwan  era  (859-876),  frequent  conflagrations  destroyed  the 
Imperial  edifice,  and  its  restoration  cost  a  tenth  of  the  remaining  revenue,  so  that 
only  one-twentieth  was  ulliinatoly  available  for  general  expenses. 

As  illustrating  the  state  of  the  rural  reo:inns,  the  memorialist  instanced  the 
case  of  l5itchu,  a  province  on  the  Inland  Bca,  where  he  held  an  official  appoint- 
ment in  the  year  S93.  The  local  records  {Fudoki)  showed  that  a  levy  made 
there  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  had  produced  twenty  thousand 
able-bodied  addiers,^  whereas  a  cwtury  later,  there  were  found  only  nineteen 
hundred;  yet  another  century  afterwards,  only  aev&aty;  at  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century,  nine,  and  in  the  year  911,  not  one.  To  such  a  state  of  desolation 
had  the  district  been  reduced  in  the  space  of  250  years,  and  its  story  might  be 
taken  as  typical. 

Passing  to  fl!<>  question  of  rehgion,  the  memorialist  dechired  that  the  Shirito 
ceremonials  to  secure  good  harvests  had  lost  all  sincerity.  The  ofhciais  behaved 
as  though  there  were  no  such  thing  as  deities.  They  used  the  offerings  for  their 
o\m  private  purposes,  sold  the  sacred  horses,  and  recited  the  rituals  without 
the  least  show  of  reverence.  As  for  Buddhist  priests,  before  asking  them  to  pray 
for  the  welfare  of  their  parishioners,  they  must  be  asked  to  purge  themselves  of 
their  own  sins.  The  priests  who  ministered  at  the  provincial  temples  had  lost 
all  sense  of  shame.  They  had  wives,  built  houses,  cultivated  lands,  and  engaged 
in  trade.  Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  heaven  would  hearken  to  the  intervention 
of  such  sinners?  * 

Meanwhile,  luxtiry  and  extravagan((^  had  reached  an  extreme  degree.  On 
one  suit  of  clothes  a  patrimony  was  expended,  and  sometimes  a  year  s  income 
barely  sufficed  for  a  sinf^e  banquet.  At  funeral  services  all  classes  laimched 
into  flagrant  excesses.  Feasts  were  prepared  on  such  a  scale  that  the  trays  of 
viands  covered  the  entire  floor  of  a  temple.  Thousands  of  pieces  of  gold  were 
paid  to  the  officiating  priests,  and  a  ceremony,  begun  in  mourning,  ended  in 
revelry.  Corresponding  disorder  existed  with  regard  to  the  land.  The  original 
distribution  into  kuhutidcn^  as  wc  saw,  had  been  partly  for  purposes  of  taxation. 
But  now  these  allotments  were  illegally  ajipropriated,  so  that  they  neither  paid 
imposts  nor  furnished  labourers;  and  while  governors  held  \\orthless  regions, 
wealthy  magnates  annexed  great  tracts  of  fertile  land.  Another  abuse,  prevalent 
accordmg  to  Miyoshi  Kiyotsura's  testimony,  was  that  accusations  were  falsely 
Irreferred  by  officials  against  their  seniors.  Provincial  governors  were  said  to 
have  frequently  indulged  in  this  treacherous  practice  and  to  have  been  themselves 
at  times  the  victims  of  similar  attacks.  The  Court,  on  receipt  of  such  charges, 
seldom  scrutinized  them  closely,  but  at  once  desi)at(*lied  officers  to  deal  wiih  the 
incriminated  persons,  and  in  the  sequel,  men  occupying  exalted  positions  were 
obliged  to  plead  on  an  equal  footing  with  officials  of  low  grade  or  even  common 
people.  Self-respecting  persons  chose  to  stand  aside  altogether  from  oiiieiai  life 
rather  than  to  encounter  such  risks. 

This  was  an  ahnost  inevitable  result  of  the  exceptional  facilities  given 
to  petitioners  under  the  Daika  and  Daih9  systems.  Miyoshi  Kiyotsura 
urged  that  all  petitioning  and  all  resulting  inquiries  by  specially  appointed 
officials  should  be  interdicted,  except  in  matters  relating  to  political  crime,  and 
that  all  offenders  should  be  handed  over  to  the  duly  constituted  administrators 
of  justice.  As  to  these  latter,  he  spoke  very  plainly.  The  kebiishi,  he  wrote, 
who,  being  appointetl  to  the  various  pn>vinees,  have  to  preserve  law  and  order 

['  The  district  was  consequently  uuined  Nima,  an  abbreviation  of  ni  (two)  imn  (ten  thousand)  .J 
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within  their  jurisdictions,  should  be  men  specially  versed  in  law,  whereas  a 
majority  of  those  serving  in  that  capacity  are  ignorant  and  incompetent  persons 
who  have  purchased  their  offices.  To  illustrate  further  the  want  of  discrimina- 
tion shown  in  selecting  officials,  he  refers  to  the  experts  appointed  in  the  mari- 
time provinces  for  manufacturing  catapults,  and  declares  that  many  of  these 
so-called  "expK^rts"  had  never  seen  a  catapult. 

It  is  against  the  Buddhist  priests  and  the  soldiers  of  the  six  guards  that  he 
inveighs  most  vehemently,  however.    He  calls  them  "  vicious  and  ferocious." 


Familt  Lira  or  Noblu,  Heian  Epoch,  a.d.  782-1102 

Those  who  take  the  tonsure,  he  says,  number  from  two  to  three  thousand  yearly, 
and  about  one-half  of  that  total  are  wicked  men  —  low  fellows  who,  desiring  to 
evade  taxation  and  forcetl  labour,  have  shaved  their  heads  and  donned  priests 
vestments,  aggregate  two-thirds  of  the  population.  They  marry,  eat  animal 
food,  pi*actise  robbery,  and  carry  on  coining  operations  without  any  fear  of 
punishment.  If  a  provincial  governor  attempts  to  restrain  them,  they  flock 
together  and  have  recourse  to  violence.  It  was  by  bandits  under  the  command 
of  wicked  priests  that  Fujiwara  Tokiyoshi,  governor  of  Aki,  and  Tachibana 
Kinkado,  governor  of  Kii,  were  waylaid  and  plundered. 

As  for  the  soldiers  of  the  guards,  instead  of  taking  their  monthly  term  of  duty 
at  the  palace,  they  are  scattered  over  the  country,  and  being  strong  and  auda- 
cious, they  treat  the  people  violently  and  the  provincial  governors  with  contumacy, 
sometimes  even  forming  leagues  to  rob  the  latter  and  escaping  to  the  capital 
when  they  are  hard  pressed.    (These  guardsmen  had  arms  and  horses  of  their  " 
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own  and  ealled  themselves  huBhi,  a  term  destined  to  have  wide  vogue  in  Japan.; 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  make  tiieir  historical  d6but  thus  unfavoural^ 
introduced.  Miyoshi  Kiyotsura  says  that  instead  of  being  "metropolitan 
tigers"  to  guard  the  palace,  they  were  ''rural  wolves"  to  despoil  the  provineea. 

APPRECIATIONS  OF  THE  MIYOSHI  MEMORIAL 

This  celebrated  document  consisted  of  twelve  articles  and  contained  five 
thonsaiul  ideographs,  so  that  nothing  was  wanting  in  the  matter  of  voluminous- 
ness.  The  writer  did  not  confine  himself  to  enumerating  abuses :  he  also  suggest- 
ed remedies.  Thus  he  urged  that  no  man,  having  become  an  equerry  (toruTi) 
of  the  six  corps  of  guards,  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  his  province  during  his 
term  of  service;  that  the  spurious  priests  should  be  all  unfrocked  and  punished; 
that  the  office  of  kebiiahi  should  be  restricted  to  men  having  legal  knowledge; 
that  the  upper  classes  should  set  an  example  of  economy  in  costumes  and 
observances ;  that  the  ranks  of  the  Buddhist  priesthood  should  be  purged  of  open 
violators  of  the  laws  of  their  creed,  and  so  fo)fh.  Historians  have  justly  eulo- 
gized the  courage  of  a  memorialist  who  thus  openly  attacked  wide-spread  and 
powerful  abuses.  But  they  have  also  noted  that  the  document  shows  some 
reservations.  For  generations  the  Fujiwaia  luniily  hud  virtually  usurped  the 
governing  power;  had  dethroned  Emperors  and  chosen  Empresses ;  bad  consulted 
their  own  will  alone  in  the  administrations  of  justice  and  in  the  appointment  and 
removal  of  officials.  Yet  of  these  things  Miyoshi  Kiyotsura  says  nothing  what- 
ever. The  sole  hope  of  their  redress  lay  in  Michizane;  but  instead  of  supporting 
that  ill-starrf'd  statesman,  !Miyoshi  had  contributed  to  his  downfall.  Could  a 
reformer  with  such  a  record  be  regarded  as  altogether  sincere? 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  EMPEROR  DAIGO 

The  Emperor  Daigo,  who  ruled  thirty-two  years  —  from  898  to  930  —  is 
brought  very  close  to  us  by  the  statement  of  a  coiitemijorary  historian  that  he 
was  "wise,  intelligent,  and  kind-hearted,"  and  that  he  always  wore  a  smiling 
face,  his  own  explanation  of  the  latter  habit  being  that  lie  found  it  much  easier 
to  converse  with  men  famfliarly  than  solemnly.  A  celebrated  incident  of  his 
career  is  that  one  winter's  night  he  took  off- his  wadded  silk  garment  to  evince 
sympathy  with  the  poor  who  possessed  no  such  protection  against  the  cold. 
Partly  because  of  his  debonair  manner  and  charitable  impulses  he  is  popularly 
remembered  as  "the  wise  Emperor  of  the  Engi  era."  But  close  readers  of  the 
annals  do  not  fully  endorse  that  tribute.  They  note  that  Daigo 's  treatment  of 
his  father,  TJ(1a,  on  the  celebrated  occasion  of  the  latter 's  visit  to  the  palace  to 
intercede  for  jMichi^ane,  was  markedly  unliiial;  that  his  Majesty  believed  and 
acted  upon  slanders  which  touched  the  honour  of  his  father  no  less  than  that  of 
his  well-proved  servant,  and  that  he  made  no  resolute  effort  to  correct  the  abuses 
of  his  time,  even  when  they  had  been  clearly  pcunted  out  by  Miyoshi  Eiyotmira. 
The  usurpations  of  the  Fujiwara;  the  prostitution  of  Buddhism  to  evil  aads;  the 
growth  of  luxurious  and  dissipated  habits,  and  the  subordination  of  practical 
ability  to  pedantic  scholarship  —  these  four  malignant  growths  upon  the  national 
life  found  no  heaiing  treatment  at  Daigo 's  hands. 

THE  CLASSICAL  AGE  OF  LITERATURE 

The  Engi.  era.  and  the  intervals  of  three  or  four  decades  Ix'fore  and  after  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  classical  age  of  literature  m  Japan.    Prose  composition 
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of  a  certain  tAaat  was  wholly  in  Ghinem.  All  works  of  a  hidtorieal,  sei^tifie, 

legal,  or  theological  nature  were  in  that  language,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  they 
reached  a  very  high  level.   Yet  tlieir  authors  had  much  honour.   During  the 

reigns  of  Uda  and  Daigo  (888-930),  Sugawara  Michizane,  Miyoshi  Kiyotsura, 
Ki  no  Haseo,  and  Koze  no  Fumio,  formed  a  quartet  of  famous  masters  of  Chinese 
literature.  From  one  point  of  view,  Michizane's  overthrow  by  Fujiwara 
Tokihira  may  be  regartled  as  a  collision  between  the  Confucian  doctrines  which 
informed  the  polity  of  the  Daika  epoch  and  the  power  of  aristocratic  heredity. - 
Kibi  no  Makibi  and  Sugawara  no  Michisane  were  the  only  two  Japanese  subjects 
that  attiuned  to  be  nunisters  of  State  solely  in  recognition  of  their  learning,  but 
several  litterateurs  reached  high  office,  as  chief  chamberlain,  councillor  of  State, 
minister  of  Education,  and  so  forth.  Miyoshi  Kiyotsura  ranks  next  to  Michi- 
zfiTio  among  the  scholars  of  that  age.  He  was  profoundly  versed  in  jurisprudence, 
mathematics  (such  as  they  were  at  the  time),  the  Chinese  classics,  and  history. 
But  whereas  Michizane  befjueuthed  to  posterity  ten  volumes  of  poems  and  two 
hundred  volumes  of  a  valuable  iiistorical  work,  no  protluction  of  Kiyotsura 's 
pen  has  survived  except  his  celebrated  memorial  referred  to  above.  He  received 
the  post  of  minister  of  the  Household  in  917  and  died  in  the  following  year. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  work  of  these  scholars  appealed  to  only  a 
very  limited  number  of  their  count  ry men .  The  akd  incident  (pp.  230-240)  illus- 
trates this;  the  rescript  penned  by  Tachibana  no  Hiromi  was  not  clearly  cora- 
prf'h(  nded  outside  a  narrow  circle  of  scholars.  Official  notices  and  enactments 
were  intelligible  by  few  men  of  the  trading  classes  and  by  no  women.  But  a 
different  record  is  found  in  the  reuhn  of  high  literature.  Here  there  is  much 
wealth.  The  Nara  epoch  gave  to  Japan  the  famous  Manyd-shu  {M yriad  Leaves) , 
and  the  En^  era  gave  her  the  scarcely  less  celebrated  Kotkn-ehU,  an  anthology  of 
over  elevoi  hundied  poems,  ancient  and  modem.  As  between  the  two  books, 
the  advantage  is  with  the  fonner,  though  not  by  any  means  in  a  marked  degree, 
but  in  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  prose  writings  —  pure  Japanese 
writings  apart  from  the  Chinese  works  n  ff  rrf  d  to  above  —  "the  Ileian  epoch 
leaves  the  Nara  far  behind.  The  language  had  now  attained  to  its  full  develop- 
ment. With  its  rich  system  of  termhiations  and  particl(\s  it  was  a  pliant  instru- 
ment in  the  writer's  hands,  and  the  vocabulary  was  varied  and  copious  to  a 
degree  which  is  astoniehmg  when  we  remember  that  it  was  drawn  almost  exclu- 
sively from  native  sources*  The  few  words  of  Chinese  origin  which  it  contams 
seem  to  have  found  their  way  in  through  the  spoken  language  and  are  not  taken 
straight  from  Chinese  books,  as  at  a  later  stage  when  Japanese  authors  loaded 
their  periods  with  alien  vocables." 

This  Heian  literature  "reflects  the  pleasure-loving  and  rffrminatc,  but  cul- 
tured and  refined,  character  of  the  class  of  Japanese  who  produced  it.  It  has  no 
serious  masculine  qualities  and  may  be  described  in  one  word  as  bdle^-Iettres  — 
poetry,  fiction,  diaries,  and  essays  of  a  desultory  kind.  The  lower  classes  of  the 
people  had  no  share  in  the  literary  activity  of  the  time.  Culture  had  not  as  yet 
penetrated  beyond  a  very  narrow  circle.  Both  writers  and  readers  belonged 
exclusively  to  tlie  official  caste.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  very  large  and  important 
part  of  the  best  literature  which  Japan  has  produced  was  written  by  women. 
A  good  share  of  the  Xara  poetry  is  of  feminine  authorship,  and.  in  tbe  Heian 
period,  women  took  a  still  more  conspicuous  part  in  maintaining  the  luniour  of 
the  native  literature.  The  two  greatest  works  which  have  eome  down  from 
Heian  time  are  both  by  women.^  This  was  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  absorp- 
[1  The  Geiiji  Monogaiari  by  Murasaki  Shikibu,  and  the  Makura  Sdthi  by  Sei  ShOnagon.] 
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tion  of  the  masculine  intellect  in  Chinese  studies.  But  there  was  a  still  more 
effective  cause.  The  position  of  women  in  ancient  Japan  was  very  different 
from  what  it  afterwards  became  when  Chinese  ideals  were  in  the  ascendant. 
Tlie  Japanese  of  this  early  period  did  not  share  the  feeling  conunon  to  most 
Ea^stern  countries  that  women  should  be  kept  in  subjection  and  as  far  as  possible 

in  seoluflion.  Though  4ie  mop- 
atity  which  the  Heian  Bterar 
ture  reveals  is  anj^thing  but 
strait-laced,  the  language  is 
uniformly  refined  and  decent, 
in  this  respect  resenil)ling  the 
best  literature  of  China."* 

With  the  Heian  epoch  is 
connected  the  wide  use  of  the 
phonetic  script  known  as  kanUf 
which  may  be  described  as  a 
syllabary  of  forty-sev(  n  sym- 
bols formed  from  abbreviated 
Chinese  ideographs.  There  are 
two  varieties  of  the  kana — the 
kata-kana  and  the  hiragana.^ 
The  former  is  said  to  have 
been  devised  by  Makibi,  the 
latter  by  KobG  Daiski  (KCOcai), 
but  doubts  have  been  oast  on 
the  accuracy  of  that  record, 
and  notliing  can  be  certainly 
affirmed  except  that  both  were 
known  before  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century,  though  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  largely 
used  until  the  Heian  epoch, 
and  even  then  abnost  entirely 
by  women. 

"Much  of  the  poetry  of  this 
time  was  the  outcome  of  poet- 
ical tournaments  at  which  themes  were  proposed  to  the  competitors  by  judges 
who  examined  each  phrase  and  word  with  the  minutest  critical  care  before  pro- 
nouncing their  verdict.  As  might  be  expected,  the  poetry  produced  in  those 
idrcumstanoes  is  of  a  more  or  less  artificial  type,  and  is  wanting  in  the  qionta- 
neous  vigour  of  the  earlier  essays  of  the  Japanese  muse.  Conc^te,  acrostics, 
and  untranslatable  word-plays  hold  much  too  prominent  a  place,  but  for 
perfection  of  form  the  poems  of  this  time  are  unrivalled.  It  is  no  doubt  to 
this. quality  that  the  great  popularity  of  the  Kokifi-shu  is  due.  Sei  Shonagon, 
■WTiting  in  the  early  years  of  the  eleventh  century,  sums  up  a  young  lady 's 
education  as  consisting  of  writing,  music,  and  the  twenty  volumes  of  the 
Kokm-shu."^ 

The  first  notable  specimen  of  prose  in  Japanese  style  (walmn)  was  the  preface 

['  J n panose  Lilcralnrc,  by  W.  O.  Aston.] 

p  Kalakana  means  *  'side  kana"  because  its  symbols  arc  fragments  (sides)  of  ChineBe forms 
of  :irhole  ideo0»|rii8.] 
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to  the  Kokinsim,  written  by  Ki  na  Tsurayuki,  wiiu  contended,  and  his  own 
composition  proved,  that  the  introduction  of  Chinese  words  mtgbt  well  be  di8« 
pensed  with  in  writing  Japanese.  But  what  may  be  called  the  dassieal  form 
of  Japonese.proee  was  fixed  by  the  Tak^an  MomoQaltmif^  aa  anonymous  work 

which  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  Engi  era  (901 )  ,^  and  was  quickly  followed 
by  others.  Still,  the  honour  in  which  the  ideograph  was  held  never  diminished. 
When  Tsurayuki  composed  the  Tosa  NikH  {Tom  Diary),  he  guvr  it  out  as  the 
work  of  a  woman,  so  reluctant  was  he  to  ifl(  iitify  }nnis(  If  with  a  l)ook  written 
in  the  kana  syllabary;  and  the  Emperor  Ssie-a,  K*  1.6  Daishi,  and  Tachibana 
Hayanari  will  be  remembered  forever  in  Japan  aa  liie  '  iiireo  Calligraphists'' 
{8ampitsu). 

In  short,  an  extraofrdinary  love  of  literature  and  of  all  that  pertained  to  it 
Bwayed  the  minds  of  Japan  throughout  the  Nara  and  the  Hcian  epochs.  The 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries  produced  such  poets  as  Ariwara  no  Yukihira  and  his 

younger  brother,  Narihira;  Otomo  no  Kuronushi,  Oc-hik5phi  no  Mitsunc,  Sdjo 
Honjo,  and  the  poetess  Ono  no  Koniachi ;  gave  us  t  hrvv  ant  hologii-s  {Samla fi ) , 
tiie  Kokin-shu,  the  Gosen-shu,  and  the  /SViui-.s7?u,  as  well  as  five  of  tlie  tSix 
National  Histories  (Roku  Kokushi),  the  Zoku  Niiwnki,  the  Nihmi  Koki,  the 
Zoku  Nihon  Koki,  the  MorUoku  JitsurokUf  and  the  Sandai  Jitmroku;  and  saw  a 
bureau  of  poetry  {J^akohdohoro)  established  inKySto.  Fine  art  also  wascultivat- 
ed,  and  it  is  significant  that  calligraphy  and  painting  were  coupled  together  in 
the  current  expresnon  {shogwa)  for  produces  of  pictorial  art.  Kudara  no 
Eawanari  and  Koze  no  Kanaoka,  the  first  Japanese  painters  to  achieve  great 
renown,  flourished  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  oenturieSy  as  did  also  a  famous  archi- 
tect, Hida  no  Taii^umi. 

INTERVAL  BETWEEN  THE  CAPITAL  AND  THE  PROVINCES 

Thus,  in  the  capital,  KyOto,  where  the  Fujiwara  family  constituted  the  power 
behind  the  Throne,  refinements  and  luxury  were  constantly  developed,  and  men 

well  as  women  amused  themselves  composing  Chinese  and  Japan rso  poems, 
playing  on  musical  instruments,  dancing,  and  making  picnics  to  view  the  bios-* 
soms  of  the  four  seasons.  But  in  the  provincial  districts  very  different  condi- 
tions existed.  There,  men,  being  virtually  without  any  knowledge  of  the  ideo- 
graphic script,  found  the  literature  and  the  laws  of  the  capital  a  sealed  l)ook  to 
them,  and  as  for  paying  periodical  visits  to  Kyoto,  what  that  involved  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  poet  Tsurayuki 's  return  to  the  capital  from  the 
province  of  Tosa,  where  he  had  served  as  acting  governor,  occupied  one  hundred 
<Uy8,  as  shown  in  his  Tosd  NikM  {Diary  of  a  Journey  from  Tom),  and  tliat 
thirteen  days  were  needed  to  get  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yodo  to  the  city.  The 
pageant  of  metropolitan  civilization  and  magnificence  never  presented  itself  to 
Pfovinciai  eyes. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  SHOEN 

Much  has  already  been  said  on  the  subject  of  land  tenure ;  but  as  this  problem 
is  reqxmnble  for  some  cardinal  phases  of  Japanese  history,  a  brief  rimnU  will 
be  useful  here.  There  were  four  diiel  causes  for  the  existence  of  Mm,  or 
manors.  The  first  was  reclamation.  In  the  year  723,  it  was  decreed  that  peraons 

P  The  expression  "monoyalari"  fimh  ila  aeiirest  English  equivalent  in  "narrative.'"] 
P  An  (  xccllent  translation  of  this  has  been  made  by  Mr,  P.  V.  J^cktus  in  the  "Journal  of 
Uw  Royal  AaiaUo  Society,"  Jaa.»  1887.1  ^ 
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who  reclaimed  land  should  acquire  a  de  facto  title  of  tenure  for  three  generatinns, 
and,  twenty  years  later,  the  tenure  of  title  was  made  perpetual,  limits  of  area 
being  fixed,  however  — 1250  acres  for  princes  and  nobles  of  tbe  first  rank,  and 
thereafter  by  various  gradations,  to  twenty-five  acres  for  a  commoner.  But 
these  limits  were  not  forced,  and  in  the  year  767  it  became  necessary  to  issue 
a  decree  prohibiting  further  reclamation,  which  was  followed^  seventeen  yeans 
later,  )  >'  a  rescript  forbidding  provincial  governors  to  exact  forced  labour  for 
tilling  their  manors. 

That  this  did  not  check  the  evil  is  i)r(>vr{l  by  an  official  record,  corri])i](>d  in 
797,  from  which  it  appears  that  princes  and  mtiuential  nobles  posssessed  maiiurs  of 
great  extent;  that  they  appointed  Sntendants  to  manage  them;  that  these 
Intendants  themselveB  engaged  in  operations  of  reclamation;  that  they  abused 
their  power  by  despoiling  the  peasants,  and  that  dishonest  farmers  made  a  ' 
practice  of  evading  taxes  and  tribute  by  settling  within  the  bounds  of  a  manor. 
These  abuses  reached  their  acme  during  the  reigns  of  Uda  and  Daigo  (888-930) , 
when  people  living  in  the  vicinity  of  a  manor  were  ruthlessly  robbed  and  plundered 
by  the  intendant  and  his  servants,  and  when  it  became  habitual  to  ehide  the 
paynii  iil  of  taxes  hy  making  si)urious  assignments  of  lands  to  influential  officials 
in  the  capital.  In  vain  was  the  ownership  of  lands  by  powerful  nobles  interdict- 
ed,  and  in  vain  its  purchase  by  provincial  governors :  the  metropolis  had  no  power 
to  enforce  its  vetoes  in  the  provinces,  and  the  provincials  ignored  them.  Thus 
the  shoen  grew  in  number  and  extent. 

The  second  factor  which  contributed  to  the  extension  of  manors  was  the 
bestowal  of  estates  in  perpetuity  on  persons  of  conspicuous  ability,  and  after- 
wards on  men  who  enjoyed  Imperial  favour.  Land  thus  granted  was  called 
shiden  and  enjoyed  immunity  from  taxation.  Then  there  were  tracts  given  in 
recognition  of  public  merit.  These  koden  were  originally  of  limited  tenure,  but 
that  condition  soon  ceased  to  be  observed,  and  the  kOden  fell  into  the  same  cate- 
gory with  manors  (Mm). 

fInaUy  we  have  the  jufen,  or  temple  lands.  These,  too,  were  at  the  outset 
granted  for  fixed  terms,  but  when  Buddhism  became  powerful  the  limitation 
ceased  to  be  operative,  and  moreover,  in  defiance  of  tlie  law,  private  persons 
presented  tracts,  large  or  small,  to  the  temples  where  the  mortuary  tablets  of 
their  families  were  preserved,  and  the  temples,  on  their  own  account,  acquired 
estates  by  purehasc  or  hy  reclamation.  The  jiden,  like  the  other  three  kinds  of 
land  enumerated  above,  were  exempt  from  taxation.  Owned  by  powerful  nobles 
or  influential  families,  the  ahoen  were  largely  cultivated  by  forced  labour,  and  as 
in  many  oases  it  paid  the  fanners  better  to  rent  such  land,  and  thus  escape  all 
fiscal  obligations,  than  to  till  their  own  fields,  the  latter  were  deserted  pari  passu 
with  the  development  of  the  manor  system,  and  thus  the  State  revenues  suffered 
dual  reduction. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  tenth  century  peremptory  edicts  were  issued 
to  check  this  state  of  affairs,  but  the  power  of  the  Court  to  exact  obedience  had 
then  dwindled  ahnost  to  cipher.  History  records  that  during  the  Hd-en  era 
(1135-1140),  the  regent  Fujiwara  Tadamiohi's  manor  of  Shimazu  compiised 
one-fourth  of  the  province  of  Osumi.  On  these  great  manors,  alike  of  nobles  and 
of  temples,  armed  forces  soon  began  to  be  maintained  for  purposes  nominally  of 
police  protection  but  ultimately  of  military  aggression.  This  was  especially  the 
case  on  the  shoen  of  the  puissant  families  of  Taira  and  Minamoto.  Thus, 
Minamoto  Yoshitomo  came  to  own  fifteen  of  the  eastern  provinces,  and  in  the 

tumult  of  the  Heiji  era  (1159-1160),  he  lost  all  .these  to  Taira  no  Kiyomori,  who. 
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flapplementing  them  with  his  own  already  large  manors  and  with  the  Men  of 
many  other  nobles  and  temples,  became  owner  of  five  hundred  districts  compris- 
ing about  one-half  of  the  empire.  Subsequently,  when  the  Minamoto  crushed 
the  Taira  (1185),  the  whole  of  the  latter 's  estates  were  distril)uted  by  the  former 
among;  the  nobles  who  had  fought  under  the  Minamoto  standard. 

Ill  that  age  the  holders  of  manors  were  variously  called  rydshu,  rydkCj 
shuya,  OT  htmjo,  and  the  intondanta  were  termed  Mcho,  shdji,  kengydf  hetto, 
or  yoryOdHf  a  diversity  of  nomaiclatiire  that  is  often  very  perplexing.  In  many 
cases  reclaimed  lands  went  by  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  reclaimed  them. 
Such  manors  were  Ki^oken  of  as  viydden  (name-land),  and  those  owning  large 
tracts  were  designated  daimyd  (great  name),  while  smaller  holders  were  termed 
shSmyd.    Yet  another  term  for  the  intf^ndnnts  of  these  lands  was  iianiLshi-Khoku. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  in  the  prciseuee  of  mch  a  system  the  lands  paying 
taxes  to  the  Central  Government  became  steadily  less  and  less,  l  lius,  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Toba  (1108-1123),  the  State  domains  administered  by  the 
provincial  governors  are  recorded  to  have  been  only  <me  per  cent,  of  the  area  of 
the  provmces.  In  these  circumstances,  the  govemois  deemed  it  unnecessary 
to  proceed  themselves  to  their  posts;  they  remained  in  Kyoto  and  despatched 
deputies  to  the  provinces,  a  course  which  conspired  to  reduce  the  authority  of 
the  Cro^^Tl, 

For  the  sake  of  intelligent  sequence  of  ideas,  the  above  synojisis  makes  some 
departure  from  the  chronological  order  of  these  papjes.  Returning  to  the  early 
part  of  the  tenth  century,  the  historian  may  aihrui  that  the  salient  features  of 
the  era  were  virtual  abrogation  of  the  DaihS  laws  imposing  restrictions  upon  the 
area  and  period  of  land-ownership;  rapid  growth  of  tax-free  manors  and  conse- 
quent unpoverishment  of  the  Court  in  KyOto;  the  appearance  of  provincial 
magnates  who  yielded  scant  obedience  to  the  Crown,  and  the  organization  of 
military  classes  which  acknowledged  the  authority  of  their  own  leaders  only. 

BEVOLT  OF  TAIRA  NO  MASAKADO 

The  above  state  of  affairs  soon  bore  practical  fruit.  In  the  year  930,  the 
Emperor  Daigo  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Shujaku,  a  child  of  eight, 
whose  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Fujiwara  Mototsune.  In  accordance  with  the 
system  now  fully  established,  Fujiwara  Tadahira  became  regent.  History 
depicts  this  Tadahira  as  an  effeminate  dilettante,  one  of  whose  foibles  was  to 
have  a  cuckoo  painted  on  his  fan  and  to  imitate  the  cry  of  the  bird  whenever  he 
opened  it.  But  as  representative  of  the  chief  aristocratic  family  in  an  age" 
when  to  be  a  Fujiwara  was  to  posjsess  a  tit  !p  superior  to  that  conferred  by  ability 
in  any  form  and  however  conspicuous,  his  right  to  administer  the  government 
in  the  capacity  of  regent  obtained  universal  recognition. 

It  had  become  the  custom  at  that  time  for  the  provincial  magnates  to  send 
thdr  sons  to  KyGto,  where  they  served  in  the  corps  of  guards,  became  acquainted 
with  refined  life,  and  established  relations  of  friendship  with  the  Taira  and  the 
Minamoto,  the'former  descended  from  the  Emperor  Kwammu,  the  latter  from 
the  Emperor  Seiwa.  Thus,  at  the  time  of  Daigo 's  death,  a  scion  of  the  Taira, 
by  name  Masakado,  was  serving  under  Tadahira  in  the  capital.  Believing  him- 
self endowed  with  high  mihtary  capacity,  Masakado  aspired  to  be  appointed 
kebiishi  of  his  native  province,  Shimosa.  But  his  arcliery,  his  horsemanship, 
and  his  fencmg  eUcited  no  applause  in  Kyoto,  whereas  a  relative,  Sadabumi, 
attracted  admiration  by  a  licentious  life. 
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Masakado  finally  retired  to  ShimOfia  in  an  angry  mood.  At  first,  however, 
the  idea  of  revolt  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him.  On  the  contrary,  the 
evidence  is  against  such  a  hypothesis.  For  his  military  career  began  with  family 
feuds,  and  after  he  had  killed  one  of  his  micles  on  account  of  a  dispute  about  the 

boundaries  of  a  manor,  and  sacked  the  residence  of  another  in  consequence  of  a 
trouble  about  a  woman,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  obey  a  summons  to  Ky5to  to 
answer  for  his  acts  of  violence.  6uv\i  (luarrels  were  indeed  of  not  uncommon 
occurrence  in  the  provinces,  as  is  shovv  n  by  the  memorial  of  Miyoshi  Kiyotsura, 
and  the  capital  appears  to  have  left  them  severely  alone,  so  far  as  practical 
interference  was  concerned,  though  the  pretenoeof  jurisdiction  might  be  preserved. 
Thus,  Masakado  was  acquitted  after  the  formality  of  investigation  had  been 
satisfied.  Naturally  this  judgment  did  not  prove  a  deterrent;  on  the  contrary, 
it  ammounted  to  a  mandate. 

On  his  return  to  Kwanto,  Masakndo  was  soon  found  once  more  in  the  arena. 
Tlie  details  of  his  campaign  have  little  interest  except  as  indicating  that  the 
provincial  officials  follow  ed  tlie  example  of  Kyoto  in  suffering  local  disturbances 
to  settle  themselves,  and  that  the  abuses  catalogued  in  the  Miyoshi  memorial 
were  true  to  fact.  A  raid  that  Masakado  made  into  Musashi  province  is  memor* 
able  as  the  occasion  of  the  first  collision  betwc^m  the  Taira  and  the  Minamoto,* 
which  great  families  were  destined  uHimatdy  to  convert  all  Japan  into  a  battle- 
field. Finally,  Masakado  carried  his  raids  so  far  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
persuaded  of  the  hopelessne^  of  pardfm.  It  was  then  that  he  resolved  to  revolt. 
Overruiming  the  whole  eight  provinces  of  the  Kwanto,  he  appointed  his  own 
partisans  to  all  posts  of  importance  and  set  up  a  court  after  the  Kyoto  model. 
A  letter  written  by  him  at  this  time  to  the  regent  Tadahira  affords  an  interesting 
guide  to  liic  Lihics  of  the  era: — 

The  genealogy  of  my  house  shows  that  I  am  the  fifth  in  descent  from  the  Emperor  Kwam- 
mii.  Therefore,  though  I  hold  one-half  of  a  provisce,  tihat  eannot  be  attaibuted  to  good 

fortunr.  In  tlie  history  of  ancient  t  lines  thorn  are  occii>in!)v  where  a  whole  country  was  appro- 
priated by  force  of  arms.  Nature  has  endowrd  me  with  military  talent.  None,  I  presuuie, 
excels  me  in  that  respect.  You,  however,  had  no  praise  to  bestow  on  me.  Rather  waa  I 
frequently  reprimanded  when  1  served  in  the  capital^so  that  my  shame  was  unendurable, 
whereas  your  sympathy  would  have  delighted  me.  While  Ma.sakado  was  still  a  youth  he 
served  Tadahira,  the  prime  minister,  for  tens  of  years,  and  when  Tadahira  became  r(>Kent, 
Masakado  never  entertained  his  pre^nt  project.  1  have  no  words  to  express  my  regret. 
Though  I  have  conspired  to  revolt,  I  will  not  forget  my  old  mastov  <uad  I  hope  that  he  will 
make  allowaitces  for  the  drcumstancea  in  which  I  am  placed. 

Had  it  rested  with  Kyoto  to  subdue  this  fevolt,  Masakado  might  have 
attained  his  goaL  But  chanee  and  the  curious  spirit  of  the  time  fought  for  the 
Ck)urt.   A  trifling  breach  of  etiquette  on  the  part  of  Masakado  —  not  pausing 

to  bind  up  his  hair  before  receiving  a  visitor  —  forfeited  the  co-operation  of  a 
great  soldier,  Fujiwara  Hidesato,  (afterwards  known  as  Tawara  Toda),  and  the 
latter,  joining  forces  with  Taira  Sadamori,  whose  father  Masakado  had  killed, 
attacked  the  rebels  in  a  moment  of  elated  carelessness,  shattered  them  complete- 
ly, and  sent  IMasakado 's  head  to  the  capital.  The  whole  affair  teaches  that  the 
Fujiwara  aristocrats,  ruling  in  Kyoto,  bad  neither  power  nor  inclmation  to 
meddle  with  provmcial  administration,  and  that  tiie  districts  distant  from  the 
metropolis  were  practically  under  the  sway  of  military  magnates  in  whose  eyes 
might  constituted  right.  This  was  especially  notable  in  the  case  of  the  Kwantd, 
that  is  to  say  the  eiglit  provinces  surrounding  the  present  T6ky6  Bay,  extending 
north  to  the  Kikko  Mountains.  Musashi,  iudeed,  was  so  infested  with  law- 

[I  The  vire-governor  of  Musashi,  Minamoto  Tsunenioto,  was  at  feud  with  the  governor. 
Prince  Okiyo,  and  Masakado  espoused  the  latter 's  cause.] 
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breakers  that,  from  the  days  of  the  Emporor  Seiwa  (859-876),  it  l)ecame  custo- 
mary to  appoint  one  kfhihHhi  in  each  of  its  districts,  whereas  elsewhere  the 
estabhshmcnt  was  one  to  each  province.  Tho  kebiitihi  represented  tlie  regally 
puissant  arm  of  the  law,  the  provincial  governors,  originally  so  powerful,  iiaving 
BOW  degenerated  into  weaklings. 

THE  BEVOLT  OF  FUJIWARA  SUMITOMO 

Another  event,  characteristic  of  the  time,  occurred  in  Nankai-dO  (the  four 
provinees  of  the  island  of  Shikoku)  contemporaneously  with  the  revolt  of  Masa- 

kado.  During  the  Sliohci  era  (931-937)  the  ravaj^ef  of  pirates  became  so 
frequent  in  those  waters  that  Fujiwara  no  Sumitomo  was  specially  (lesj)alched 
from  Kyoto  to  restrain  them.  This  lu^  elTected  without  dilTieulty.  But  instead 
of  returning  to  the  capital,  he  collected  a  numhc  r  of  armed  men  together  with  a 
squadron  of  vessels,  and  conducted  a  campaign  of  .spoliation  and  outrage  in  the 
waters  of  the  Inland  Sea  as  well  as  the  channels  of  Kii  and  Bungo.  Masakado 's 
death,  in  939,  relieved  the  Court  from  the  i»wure  in  the  east,  and  an  expedition 
was  despatched  against  Sumitomo  under  the  command  of  Ono  no  Yoshlfuru, 
general  of  the  guards. 

Yoshifuni  mustered  only  two  hundred  ships  whereas  Sumitomo  had  fifteen 
hundred.  The  issue  might  have  been  foretold  had  not  the  pirate  chief's  lieuten- 
ant gone  over  to  the  Imperial  forces.  Sumitomo,  after  an  obstinate  resistance 
and  after  one  signal  success,  waa  finally  routed  and  kUlcd.  Some  historians  * 
have  contended  that  Masakado  and  Sumitomo,  when  they  were  together  in 
Eydto,  conspired  a  simultaneous  revolt  in  the  east  and  the  south;  but  such  a 
conclusion  is  inconsistent  with  the  established  fact  that  Masakado 's  treason 
was  not  premeditated. 

That  the  two  events  synchronized  is  attributable  wholly  to  the  conditions  of 
the  time.  We  have  seen  what  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Kwanto,  and  that  of 
Kyushu  and  Shikoku  is  clearly  set  forth  in  a  memorial  presented  (046)  by  Ono 
Yosliifuru  on  his  return  from  the  Sumitomo  canipaign.  In  that  document  he 
says:  "My  information  is  that  those  who  pursue  irregular  courses  are  not 
necessarily  sons  of  provincial  governors  alone.  Many  others  make  lawless  use  of 
power  and  authority;  form  confederacies;  engage  daily  in  military  exercises; 
collect  and  maintain  men  and  horses  under  pretext  of  hunting  game;  menace  the 
district  p;o vernors ;  plunder  the  common  people ;  violate  their  wives  and  daughters, 
and  steal  their  beasts  of  burden  and  employ  them  for  their  own  purposes,  thus 
interrupting;  agricultural  operations.  Yesterday,  they  were  outcasts,  with  barely 
sufficient  clothes  to  cover  their  nakedness;  to-day,  they  ride  on  horseback  and 
don  rich  raiment.  Aleanwhile  the  country  falli>  into  a  state  of  decay,  and  the 
homesteads  are  desolate.  Hy  appeal  is  that,  with  the  exception  of  provincial 
governors'  envoys,  any  who  enter  a  province  at  the  head  of  parties  carrying  bows 
and  arrows,  intimidate  the  inhabitants,  and  rob  them  of  their  property,  shall  be 
recognised  as  common  bandits  and  thrown  into  prison  on  apprehension." 

In  a  word,  the  aristocratic  officialdom  in  Kyoto,  lu^aded  by  the  Fujiwara, 
though  holding  all  the  high  administrative  posts,  wielded  no  real  power  otitside 
the  caj)ital,  nor  were  they  competent  to  preserve  order  even  within  its  preeincts, 
for  the  palace  itself  was  not  secure  against  incendiarism  and  depredation.  When 
the  heads  of  the  Minamoto  and  the  Talra  families  were  appointed  provincial 
governors  in  the  Kwanto,  they  trained  their  servants  in  the  use  of  arms,  caUmg 

Notably  the  authors  of  the  Okagami  and  the  Nikon  OwaiMti.] 
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them  iye-no-ko  (house-})oy.s)  or  rodd  (retainers),  and  other  local  magnates 
purchased  freedom  from  molestation  by  doing  homage  and  obeying  their  behests. 
Taira  Masakado,  Minamoto  Tsuncmoto,  Fujiwara  Hidesato,  and  Taira  Sada- 
mori,  who  figure  in  the  above  narrative,  were  all  alike  provincial  chiefs,  possessing 
private  estates  and  keeping  armed  letinues  whieh  they  mted  for  protection  or  for 
plunder.  The  Imperial  Court,  when  confronted  with  any  crisis,  was  constrained 
to  borrow  the  aid  of  these  magnates,  and  thus  there  came  into  existence  the 
huke,  or  military  houses,  as  distinguished  from  the  huge,  or  Court  houses. 


Umbrbllas 
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CHAPTER  XXI 
THE  CAPITAL  AND  THE  PROVINCES 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  COURT  AND  THK  FUJIWARA 

We  now  arrive  at  a  period  of  Ji^Mmese  history  in  which  the  relations  of  the 
Fujiwara  family  to  the  Throne  are  so  complicated  as  greatly  to  j)erplex  even  the 
moft  careful  reader.  But  as  it  is  not  possible  to  construct  a  genealopcal  tuMc 
of  a  really  helpful  character,  the  facts  will  be  set  down  here  in  their  simplest 
form. 

THE  SIXTY-SECOND  SOVEREIGN.  THE  EMPEROR  MURAKAMI  (A.D.  947-907) 

Murakami,  son  of  Daigo  by  the  daughter  of  the  regent,  Fujiwara  IMototsune, 
ascended  the  throne  in  succession  to  Shujaku,  and  Fujiwara  Tadahira  held  the 
post  of  regent,  as  he  had  done  in  Shujaku 's  time,  his  three  sons,  Saneyori,  Moro- 
suke,  and  Morotada,  giving  their  daughters;  one,  Morosuke's  offspring,  to  be 
Empress,  the  other  two  to  be  consorts  of  the  sovereign.  Moreover,  Morosuke 's 
aeeond  daughter  was  married  to  the  Emperor 's  younger  brother,  Prhice  Takaaki, 
who  afterwards  descended  from  princely  rank  to  take  the  family  name  of  Mina- 
moto.  Saneyori,  Morosuke,  and  Takaaki  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  State  affairs,  and  thus  indirectly  by  female  influence  at  Court,  or  by 
their  own  direct  activity,  the  Fujiwara  held  a  supreme  place.  Murakami  hag  a 
high  position  among  Japan 's  model  sovereigns.  He  showed  keen  and  intelligent 
interest  in  politics;  he  sought  to  employ  al^le  officials;  he  endeavoured 
to  check  luxury,  and  he  solicited  frank  guitlance  from  his  elders.   Thus  later 
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grncrations  learned  to  indicate  Engi  (901-923),  when  Daigo  reigned,  and 
Tenryaku  (947-957),  when  Murakami  reigned,  as  essentially  eras  of  benevolent 
administration.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  personal  qualities  of  Mura- 
kami, however  consi)ieuous  his  poetical  ability  and  however  sincere  his  solicitude 
for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  lie  failed  signally  to  correct  the  effeminate  tendency 
of  Ky5to  society  or  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  his  people.  Bandits 
raided  the  capital,  broke  into  the  palace  Itself,  set  fire  to  it,  and  committed 
frequent  depredations  unrestrained.  An  age  when  the  machinery  for  preserving 
law  and  order  was  practically  paralysed  scarcely  deserves  the  eulogies  of  posterity. 

THE  SUCCESSION  * 

The  lady  with  whom  Murakami  first  consorted  was  a  daughter  of  Fujiwara 
Motukuta,  wlio  represented  a  comparatively  obscure  branch  of  the  great  family, 
and  had  attained  the  office  of  chief  councillor  of  State  {dainagon)  only.  She 
bore  to  his  Majesty  a  son,  Hirohira,  and  the  boy's  grandfather  confidently  looked 
to  see  him  named  Prince  Imperial.  But  presently  the  daughter  of  Fujiwara 
Morosuke,  minister  of  the  Right,  entered  the  palace,  and  although  her  Court 
rank  was  not  at  first  superior  to  that  of  the  dainagon's  daughter,  her  child  had 
barely  reached  its  third  month  when,  throuf?h  l\h)rosuke's  irresistible  influence, 
it  was  nominated  heir  to  the  throne.  Motokata's  disappointment  proved  so 
keen  that  his  health  became  inipaired  and  he  finally  died  —  of  chagrin,  the 
people  said.  In  those  days  men  believed  in  the  power  of  disembodied  spirits  for 
evil  or  for  good.  The  spirit  of  the  ill-fated  Sugawara  Michizane  was  appeased 
by  building  shrines  to  his  memory,  and  a  similar  resource  exorcised  the  angry 
ghost  of  the  rebel,  Masakado;  but  no  such  prevention  having  been  adopted  in 
the  case  of  Motokata,  his  spirit  was  supposed  to  have  compassed  the  early  deaths 
of  his  grandson's  supplanter,  Reizei,  and  of  the  hitter's  successors,  Kwazanand 
Sanjo,  whose  three  united  reigns  totalled  only  five  years. 

A  more  substantial  calamity  resulted,  however,  from  the  habit  of  ignoring  the 
right  of  prmiogeiiiture  in  favour  of  arbitrary  selection.  Murakami,  seeing  that 
the  Crown  Prince  (Reizei)  had  an  exceedingly  feeble  physique,  deemed  it  expedi- 
ent to  transfer  the  succession  to  his  younger  brother,  Tamdiira.  But  the  latter, 
having  married  into  the  Minamoto  family,  had  thus  become  ineligible  for  the 
throne  in  Fujiwara  eyes.  The  Emperor  hesitated,  therefore,  to  p;^^e  open 
expression  to  his  views,  and  while  he  waited,  he  himself  fell  mortally  ill.  On  his 
death-bed  he  issued  tlie  n^^cessary  instruction,  but  the  Fujiwara  deliberately 
ignored  it,  being  detennmed  that  a  consort  of  their  own  blood  must  be  the  leaf  ling 
lady  in  every  Imperial  household.  Then  the  indignation  of  the  other  great 
families,  the  J^imamoto  and  the  Taira,  blazed  out.  Mitsunaka,  representing 
the  former,  and  Shigenobu  the  latter,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  collect  an 
army  in  the  KwantO  and  march  against  Ey5to  with  the  sole  object  of  compellhig 
obedience  to  Murakami 's  dying  behest.  The  plot  was  divulged  by  Minamoto 
Mitsunaka  in  the  sequel  of  a  quarrel  with  Taira  no  Shigenobu;  the  plotters 
were  all  exiled,  and  Takaaki,  youngest  son  of  the  Emperor  Daigo,  though  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  conspiracy,  was  falsely  accused  to  the  Throne  by  Fujiwara 
Morotada,  deprived  of  his  post  of  minister  of  the  Ix  ft,  to  which  his  accuser  was 
nominated,  and  sent  to  that  retreat  for  disgraced  oflicials,  the  Dazai~fu.  Another 
instance  is  here  furnished  of  the  reailinetkj  with  which  pohtical  rivals  slantlered 
one  another  in  old  Japan,  and  another  instance,  also,  of  the  sway  exercised  over 
the  sovereign  by  hia  Fujiwara  ministers. 
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THE  SIXTT-THIRD  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  REIZEI  (A.D.  968-969) 
THE  SIXTY-FOURTH  SOVEREIGN.  THE  EMPEROR  ENYO  (A.D.  970*984) 

TVie  reigii.<  o\  1\*  iz(  i  and  En>ai  are  ri'inarkable  for  quarrels  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Fujivvaru  laimiy  —  quarfeU  which,  to  be  followed  mtuUigently,  re- 
quire frequent  referenoe  to  the  genealogical  table  (page  203).  Pujiwara 
Morosuke  had  five  sons,  Koretada,  Kanemichl,  Kandye,  Tamemitsu,  and 
Kinsuye.  Two  of  these,  Koretada  and  Kaneiye,  presented  one  each  of  their 
daughters  to  tlie  Emperor  Reizei,  and  Koretada 's  daughter  gave  birth  to  Prinee 
^forosada,  who  afterwards  rcipijiod  as  Kwazan,  while  Kaneiye 's  daughter  bore 
Okisada,  sub  sequently  the  Emperor  SaujO.  After  one  year's  reipi,  Reizei,  who 
suffered  from  brain  disease,  abtiicated  in  favour  of  his  younger  l)roiher,  Enyu, 
then  only  in  his  eleventh  year.  Fujiwara  Saneyori  acted  as  regent,  but,  dying 
shortly  afterwards,  was  succeeded  m  that  office  by  his  nephew,  Koretada,  who 
abo  had  to  resign  on  account  of  illness. 

Between  this  latter 's  two  brothers,  Eanemichi  and  Kaneiye,  keen  competi- 
tion for  the  regency  now  sprang  up.  Kanemichi*s  eldest  daugliter  was  the 
Empress  of  Enyu,  but  his  ^Tn  jesty  favoured  Kaneiye,  who  thus  attained  much 
higl.cr  rank  tlian  his  elder  brother.  Kane  michi,  however,  had  another  source  of 
iufluence.  His  sister  was  Murakami's  Empress  and  mother  of  the  reigning 
povereign,  Enyu.  This  Imperial  lady,  writing  to  his  Majesty  Enyu  at  Ivancuii- 
tki  's  dictation,  conjured  the  Emperor  to  be  guided  by  primogeniture  in  appoint- 
ing a  regent,  and  Enyu,  though  he  bitterly  disliked  Kanwnichi,  could  not  gainsay 
his  mother.  Thus  Kanemiefai  became  chancellor  and  acting  regent*  The 
struggle  was  not  concluded,  however.  It  ended  in  the  pakce  itself,  whithw  the 
two  brothers  repaired  almost  simultaneously,  Kanemichi  rising  from  his  sick-bed 
for  the  purpose.  •  In  the  presence  of  the  boy  Emperor,  Kanemichi  arbitrarily 
transferred  his  own  office  of  J  wampaku  to  Fujiwara  Yoritada  and  degraded  his 
bruther,  Kaneiye,  to  a  comparatively  insignihcant  ]X)st.  The  sovereign  ac- 
quiesced ;  he  had  no  choice.  A  few  months  later,  this  dictator  died.  It  is  related 
of  him  that  his  residence  was  more  gorgeous  than  the  palace  and  his  maimer  of 
life.more  sumptuous  than  the  sovereign's.  The  men  of  his  time  were  wont  to 
ny,  "A  tiger's  mouth  is  less  fatal  than  the  frown  of  the  regent,  Kanemichi." 

THE  SIXTY-FIFTH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPKHOH  KWAZAN  (A  D.  9SG-U8G) 
THE  SIXTY-SIXTH  SOVEREIGN.  THE  EMPEROR  ICHUO  (A.D.  987-XOll) 

Eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  Reizei,  Kwaxan  ascended  the  tlirone  in  985. 
His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Fujiwara  Koretada,  and  Yoritada,  wiiusu  appoint- 
ment regent  has  just  been  described,  continued  to  act  ui  that  capacity. 
Kaneiye 's  opportunity  had  now  come.  Kwazan  having  succeeded  Enyu, 
ivmiinated  the  latter 's  son  to  be  Crown  Prince,  instead  of  confmipg  the  position 
on  his  own  brother,  Piince  Oldsada  (af  terwardis  Sanjo).  Now  the  drown  Prince 
was  the  son  of  Kaneiye 's  daughter,  and  that  ambitious  noble  determined  to 
compass  the  sovereign's  abdication  without  delay.  Kwazan,  originally  a  fickle 
lover,  had  ultimately  conceivf^I  an  absorbing  passion  for  the  lady  Tsuneko.  lie 
Could  not  be  induced  to  part  with  her  even  at  the  time  of  her  pregnancy,  and 
as  there  was  no  proper  provision  in  the  palace  for  such  an  event,  Tsuneko  died 
in  labour.  Kwazan,  distraught  with  grief,  was  approached  by  Kaneiye 's  son, 
Miehikaoe,  who  urged  him  to  retire  from  the  world  and  seek  in  Buddhism  the 
perfect  peace  thus  alone  attainable.  Michikane  declared  his  own  intention  of 
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entering  the  "path,"  and  on  a  moonlight  night  the  two  men,  leaving  the  palace, 
repaired  to  the  temple  Gwangj'o-ji  to  take  the  tonsure.  There,  Michikane, 
proteiuling  be  w  ished  to  bid  final  farewell  to  his  famil}',  departed  to  return  no 
more,  and  the  Emperor  understood  that  he  had  been  deceived. 

Ketreat  was  now  impossible,  however.  He  alxlicated  in  favour  of  Ichijo,  a 
child  of  seven,  and  Kaneiye  became  regent  and  chancellor.  He  emulated  the 
magnificence  of  his  deceased  brother  and  rival,  Kanemichi,  and  his  residence  at 
Higashi-Sanj5  in  Ky5to  was  built  after  the  model  of  the  "hall  of  freshness"  ui 
the  palace.  He  had  fiye  sons,  the  most  remarkable  of  whom  were  Michitaka, 
Michikane,  and  Michi^iaga.  It  will  be  presently  seen  that  in  the  hands  of  the 
last  the  power  of  the  Fujiwara  reached  its  zenith.  On  the  death  of  Kaneiye  the 
office  of  kwampahu  fell  to  his  oldest  son,  Michitaka,  and,  in  993,  the  latter  bcinj; 
seriously  ill,  his  son,  Korerliikn,  lookecl  to  be  his  successor.  But  the  honour  fell 
to  Michitaka *s  brother,  Aiichikane.  Seven  days  after  his  nomination,  Michi- 
kaiie  died,  antl,  ab  a  matter  of  course,  men  said  that  he  had  been  done  to  death  by 
the  incantations  of  his  ambitious  nephew.  Again,  however,  the  latter  was 
disappomted.  Kaneiye 's  third  son,  Michmaga,  succeeded  to  the  regency. 

Almost  immediately,  the  new  regent  seems  to  have  determined  that  his 
daughter  should  be  Empress.  But  the  daughter  of  his  elder  brother,  the  late 
Michitaka,  already  held  that  position.  This,  however,  constituted  no  sort  of 
obstacle  in  the  eyes  of  the  omnipotent  Miehinaga.  He  induced  —  "required  " 
would  probably  be  a  more  acpiirate  cxi)ression  —  the  Empress  to  abandon  the 
worki,  shave  her  head,  and  remove  to  a  secluded  palace,  (the  Kokiden);  where- 
after he  caused  his  own  daughter  to  become  the  Imperial  consort  under  the  title 
of  ehugu,^  her  residence  bdng  fixed  in  the  Fujitsubo,  which  was  the  recognized 
palace  of  the  Empress. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  with  such  a  despotic  regent ,  thtf  Emperor  himself 
exercised  any  real  authority.  The  annals  show  that  Ichijo  was  of  benevolent 
disposition;  that  he  sjTnpathized  with  his  people;  tliat  he  excelled  in  prose 
composition  and  possessed  ninrh  skill  in  nni^ir.  Further,  during  his  reign  of 
twenty-four  years  many  able  men  graced  the  era.  But  neither  their  capacity 
nor  his  own  found  opportunity  for  exercise  in  the  presence  of  Micliuiaga's 
protiges,  and,  while  profoundly  disliking  the  Fujiwara  autocrat,  Ichij5  was 
constrained  to  su£fer  him. 

THE  SIXTY-SEVENTH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  SANJO  (A.D.  1012-1017) 
THE  SlXTY-EiCUTH  SOVEREIGN.  THE  EMPEROii  GO-ICHIJO  (A.D.  1017-1036) 

Prince  Oki^ada,  younger  brother  of  the  Emperor  Kwazan,  ascended  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  on  the  abdication  of  Ichijo,  and  is  known  in  history 
as  Sanjo.  Before  his  accession  he  had  married  the  daugliter  of  Fujiwara  Narito- 
ki,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  but  with  the  crown  he  had  to  accept  the 
seoond  daughter  of  Michinaga  as  ch€ffiit  his  former  consort  becoming  Empress. 
His  Majesty  had  to  acquiesce  in  anothw  arbitrary  arrangement  also.  It  has 
been  shown  above  that  Afichlnaga's  eldest  daughter  had  been  g^ven  the  title 
of  ckSifA  in  the  palace  of  Ichijo,  to  whom  she  bore  two  sons,  Atsunari  and 
Atsunaga.  Neither  of  these  had  any  right  to  be  nominated  Crown  Prince  in 
preference  to  SauJO's  offspring.   Michinaga,  however,  caused  Atsunari  to  be 

[I  A  lady  on  introduction  to  th«  palace  received  the  title  of  Jokwan.  If  the  daughter  of  a 
riM  Ti  ist  or  of  St  :l1  c,  she  was  called  nyogn.  Chugti  was  :i  st  ill  higher  title  devised  Specially  for  Michi- 
naga 's  purpose,  and  naturally  it  became  a  precedent.] 
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appointed  Prince  Imperial,  ignoring  Sanjo 's  son,  since  his  mother  belonged  to 
sn  inferior  branch  of  the  Fujiwara.  Further,  it  did  not  suit  the  leeent's  con- 
venience that  a  ruler  of  mature  age  Bhould  occupy  the  throne.  An  eye  disease 
from  which  Sanjo  suffered  became  the  pretext  for  pressing  him  to  abdicate,  and, 
in  1017,  Atsunari,  then  in  his  ninth  year,  took  the  sceptre  as  Emperor  Go-lchijr), 
or  IchijS  II.  Michinaga  cootinutd  to  act  as  regent,  holding,  at  tlie  same  time, 
the  office  of  minister  of  the  I^'ft,  but  he  .subsefiuently  handed  over  the  regency 
to  his  son,  Yorimichi,  becoming  himself  chancellor. 

Qo-IehijO  was  constrained  to  ^idure  at  Michinaga 's  handa  the  same  despotic 
treatment  aa  that  previously  meted  out  to  Sanj<>.  The  legitimate  claim  oi  his 
offspring  to  the  throne  was  ignored  in  favour  of  his  brother,  Atsunaga,  who 
received  for  consort  the  fourth  daughter  of  Michinaga.  Thus,  this  imperious 
noble  had  controlled  the  administration  for  thirty  years;  had  given  his  daughters 
to  three  Emperors;  had  appointed  his  s(m  to  be  regent  in  his  place,  and  had  the 
Crown  Prince  for  grandson.  Truly,  as  his  historians  say,  he  held  the  empire  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand.  His  estates  far  exceeded  those  of  the  Crown ;  the  presents 
offered  to  him  by  all  ranks  reached  an  enormous  total;  he  built  for  himself  a 
i^lendid  mansion  (JOtOmon)  with  forced  labour  requiaitkmed  from  the  provinces, 
and  for  his  wife  a  scarcely  less  magnificent  residence  (KyOgoku)  was  erected  at 
the  charges  of  the  Emperor  Go-IdiijO.  At  the  approach  of  illness  he  took  refuge 
in  Buddhism,  but  even  here  the  gorgeous  ostentation  of  his  life  was  not  abated. 
He  planned  the  building  of  a  monaster}'  which  should  prove  a  worthy  retreat 
for  his  d  n  lining  years,  and  it  is  on  record  that  his  order  to  the  provmcial  governor 
was,  "  thuugii  you  neglect  your  official  duties,  do  not  neglect  to  furnish  materials 
and  labour  for  the  building  of  Hojo-ji."  Even  from  the  palace  itself  stones  were 
taken  for  this  monastery,  and  the  sums  lavished  upon  it  were  so  enormous  that 
they  dwarfed  Michinaga 's  previous  eirtravagances.  Michinaga  retired  thefe 
to  die,  and  on  his  death-bed  he  received  a  visit  from  the  Emperor,  who  ordered 
three  months'  Court  mourning  on  his  decease.  There  is  a  celebrated  work 
entitled  Eigwa  Monogatari  (Tales  of  Splendour),  wherein  is  depicted  the 
fortuTirs  and  the  foibles  of  the  Fujiwara  family  from  the  days  (.SS<»)  of  the 
Emperor  Uda  to  those  (1092)  of  the  Emperor  Horikawa.  Specially  nunute  is 
the  chronicle  when  it  treats  of  the  Midd  kwampaku,  as  Michinaga  was  called 
uitcr  he  set  himself  to  build  the  monastery  Hojo-ji. 

Loyal  Japanese  lustoiians  shrink  from  describing  this  era,  when  the  occupants 
of  the  throne  were  virtually  puppets  in  the  bandi  ol  the  Fujiwara.  There  was, 
however,  one  redeeming  feature:  amid  this  luxury  and  refinement  litmture 
flourished  vigorously,  so  that  the  era  of  Tcnryaku  (947-957)  lives  in  the  memory 
of  the  nation  as  vi\ndly  as  that  of  Engi  (9(il- 1)23).  Oye  Tomotsuna,  Sngawara 
Funiitoki,  Minamoto  Shitago  —  these  were  famous  liUertUcurs,  and  Minamoto 
Hiromasa,  grandson  of  the  Emperor  Uda,  attained  celebrity  as  a  nuisical  genius. 
Coming  to  the  reigns  o£  Kwuzan,  Enyu,  and  Ichijo  (985-1011),  we  find  the  im- 
mortal group  <tf  female  writers,  Murasaki  Shikibu,  Izumi  Shikibu,  Sei  ShOnagon, 
and  Akasome  Emon;  we  find  also  in  the  Imperial  family.  Princes  Kaneakira  and 
Tomohira;  we  find  three  famous  scribes,  Fujiwajca  Yukinari,  Fujiwara  Sari, 
and  Ono  no  T6fQ,  and,  finally  the  *'Four  Nagon"  {Ski-nagon),  Fujiwara  Yuki- 
nari, Fujiwara  Kinto.  Minamoto  Narinobu,  and  Minamoto  Toshikata. 

It  is  observable  that  in  this  necesp;arily  brief  summary  the  name  "Minamoto" 
occurs  several  times,  as  does  tiiat  of  "Fujiwara"  also.  But  that  the  scions  of 
either  family  confined  themselves  to  the  arts  of  peace,  is  not  to  be  inferred. 
Tliere  were  Fujiwara  aaiiong  ihe  military  magnate's  in  the  provinces,  and  wo 
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shall  presently  see  the  Minamoto  taking  the  lead  in  the  science  of  war.  Already, 
indeed,  the  Fujiwara  in  the  capital  were  beguming  to  recognize  the  power  of  the 
Minaznoto.   It  has  been  related  above  that  one  of  the  rebel  Masakado 's  earliest 

opponents  was  a  Minamoto,  \'ioo-govemor  of  Musashl.  His  son,  IVTitsimaka,  a 
redoubtable  warrior,  assisted  the  Fujiwara  in  Kyoto,  and  Mitsunaka's  sons, 
Yoriinitsu  and  Yorinobu,  contributed  materially  to  the  autocracy  of  the  regent 
Michina<z;a,  Yorimitsu  was  appointed  by  the  regent  to  command  the  cavalry 
of  the  guard,  and  he  is  said  to  have  brought  that  corps  to  a  state  of  great  efficiency. 

There  was,  indeed,  much  need. of  a  strong  hand.  One  had  only  to  emerge 
from  the  palace  gates  to  find  oneself  among  the  haunts  of  bandits.  The  names 
of  such  r(jb])er  chiefs  as  Hakamadare  no  Yasusuke,  Kidomaru,  Oeyama  Shut^- 
doji,  and  Ibaraki-doji  have  been  handed  down  as  the  heroes  in  many  a  strange 
adventure  and  the  perpetrators  of  many  heinous  crimes.  Even  the  Fujiwara 
residences  wero  not,  secure  against  the  torclies  of  these  phmdercrs,  and  during 
the  reign  of  Ichijo  liie  palace  itself  was  frec}uently  fired  by  them.  In  Go-Ichijo 's 
time,  an  edict  was  issued  forbidding  men  to  carry  bows  and  arrows  in  the  streets, 
but  had  there  been  power  to  enforce  such  a  veto,  its  enactment  would  not  have 
been  necessary.  Its  immediate  sequel  was  that  the  bandits  broke  into  Govemr 
ment  offices  and  murdered  officials  there. 

THE  INVASION  OP  JAPAN  BY  THE  TOI 

111  the  spring  of  1019,  when  Go-IchijO  occupied  the  throne,  a  large  host  of 
invaders  suddenly  poured  into  the  island  of  Tsushima.  Inhere  had  not  been 
any  warmng.  Tsushima  lies  half-way  between  the  south  of  Korea  and  the 
northeast  <^  KyQshfl,  distant  about  ^xty  miles  from  either  coast.  Since  the 
earliest  times,  its  fine  harbours  had  served  as  a  militaiy  station  for  ships  plying 
between  Japan  and  Korea,  but  such  intercourse  had  long  been  interrupted  when 
this  invasion  took  place. 

The  invaders  were  the  Toi,  originally  called  Suslien  or  Mcho,  under  the  form- 
er of  which  names  they  make  their  appearance  in  Japanese  history  in  the  middle 
of  t  he  sixth  century.  They  inhabited  tliat  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent  which 
lies  opposite  to  the  island  of  Ezo,  but  there  is  nothing  to  sliow  what  impulse 
they  obeyed  in  making  this  sudden  descent  upon  Japan.  Their  fleet  comprised 
some  fifty  vessels  only,  each  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  long  and  propelled  by  thirty 
or  forty  oars,  but  of  how  many  fighting  men  the  whole  force  consisted,  no  record 
has  been  preserved.  As  to  arms,  they  carried  sw'ords,  bows,  spears,  and  shields, 
and  in  their  tactical  formation  spearmen  occupied  the  front  rank,  then  came 
swordsmen,  and  finally  bowmen.  Even,'-  man  had  a  shield.  Their  arrows  were 
short,  measuring  little  over  a  foot,  but  their  bows  were  powerful,  and  they  seem 
to  have  foug:ht  with  fierce  courage. 

At  first  they  carried  everything  before  tiiem.  The  governor  of  Tsushima, 
being  without  any  means  of  defence,  fled  to  the  Dazai-fu  in  KyQshQ,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  invaders,  who  then  pushed  on  to  the 
island  of  lid.  There  the  governor,  Fujiwara  Masatada,  made  a  desperate 
resistance,  losing  his  own  life  in  the  battle.  It  is  siad  that  of  all  the  inhabitants, 
one  only,  a  Buddhist  priest,  escaped  to  tell  the  story. 

Ten  days  after  their  first  appearance  off  Tsushima,  the  Toi  effected  a  landing 
in  Chikuzen  and  marched  towards  liakata,  plundering,  burning,  massacring 
old  folks  and  children,  making  prisoners  of  adults,  and  slaugiit(^ring  cattle  and 
horses  for  food.    It  happened,  fortunately,  that  Takaiye,  younger  brother  of 
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Fujiwara  Korochika,  was  in  command  at  the  Dazai-fu,  whither  he  liad  repaired 
partly  out  of  pique,  partly  to  uuderp;o  treatment  for  eye  (hsease  at  the  hands  of  a 
Chinese  doctor.  He  met  the  crisis  with  the  utmost  coolness,  and  made  such 
skilful  dispositions  for  defence  that,  after  three  days'  fighting,  in  which  the 
Japanese  lost  heavily,  Hakata  remained  uneafytured. 

High  winds  and  rough  seas  now  held  the  invaders  at  bay,  and  in  that  interval 
tl  u  (  last  defenoes  were  repaired  and  garrisoned,  and  a  fleet  of  thirty-eight  boats 
having  been  assembled,  the  Japanese  assumed  the  offensive,  ultimately  driving 
the  Toi  to  put  to  sea.  A  final  at  tempt  was  made  to  effeet  a  landing  at  Matsuura 
in  the  nei«i;hbouring  province  of  Hizen,  but,  after  fierce  fighting,  the  invaders 
had  to  withdraw  altogether.  The  whole  affair  liad  lasted  sixteen  (la>  s.  and  tlio 
Japanese  losses  were  382  killed  and  1280  taken  prisoners.  Two  hundred  and 
eighty  of  the  Utter  —  60  men  and  220  women — were  subsequently  returned. 
They  were  brought  over  from  Koma  six  months  later  by  a  Koma  envoy,  Chong 
Cha-ryang,  to  whom  the  Court  presented  three  hundred  pieces  of  gold. 

Kyoto 's  attitude  towards  this  incident  was  most  instructive.  When  the  first 
tidings  of  the  invasion  readied  the  capital,  the  protection  of  heaven  was  at  once 
invoketl  by  servic(>s  at  Ise  and  ten  other  shrines.  But  when,  on  receipt  of  news 
that  the  danger  liad  bc<Mi  n  verted,  the  question  of  rewarding  the  victors  came  up 
for  discussion,  a  majority  of  the  leading  statesmen  contended  that,  as  the  affair 
had  been  settled  before  the  arrival  of  an  Imperial  mandate  at  the  Dazai-fu,  no 
official  cognisance  could  be  taken  of  it.  This  view  was  ultimately  overruled 
since  the  peril  had  been  national,  but  the  rewards  subsequently  given  were 
insignificant,  and  the  event  clearly  illustrates  the  policy  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment —  a  policy  already  noted  in  connexion  with  the  revolt  of  Masakado  — 
namely,  that  any  emergencv^  d'';;lt  with  prior  to  the  receipt  of  an  Imperial 
rescript  must  be  regarded  as  private,  whatever  its  nature,  and  therefore  beyond 
the  purview  of  the  law. 

A  more  effective  method  of  decentraiizaiion  could  not  have  been  devised. 
It  was  inefvitable  that,  under  such  a  system,  the  provincial  magnates  should 
settle  matters  to  their  own  liking  without  reference  to  Kyoto,  and  that,  the 
better  to  enforce  their  will,  they  should  equip  themselves  with  armed  retinues. 
In  triith,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  ft*om  the  tenth  century,  Ji^an  outside 
the  capital  became  an  arena  of  excursions  and  alarms,  the  preservation  of  peace 
being  wholly  dependent  on  the  ambitions  of  local  magnates. 

A  history  of  all  these  happenings  would  l)e  iiitoh'rably  long  and  tedious. 
Therefore  only  those  that  have  a  national  bearing  will  l)e  here  set  down.  Promi- 
nent among  such  is  the  struggle  between  the  Taira  and  the  Minamoto  in  the 
KwantO.  The  origin  of  these  two  families  has  already  been  recounted.  Some 
historians  have  sought  to  differentiate  the  metropolitan  section  of  the  Minamoto 
from  the  provincial  section  that  is  to  say,  the  men  of  luxury  and  literature 
who  frequented  the  capital,  from  the  men  of  sword  and  bow  who  ruled  in  the 
provincps.  Such  difFerentiation  is  of  little  practical  value.  Similar  lines  of 
demarcation  might  be  drawn  in  the  case  of  the  Taira  and  Fujiwara  themselves. 
If  there  were  great  captains  in  each  of  these  faunous  families,  there  were  also 
great  courtiers.  To  the  former  category  belonged  Taira  Tadatsune.  For 
generations  his  family  had  ruled  in  the  province  of  ShimOsa  and  had  commanded 
the  alle^anee  of  all  the  huski  of  the  region.  Tadatsune  held  at  one  tune  the 
post  of  vice-governor  of  the  neighbouring  province  of  Karasa,  where  he  acquired 
large  manors  (shden).  In  the  year  1028,  he  seized  the  chief  town  of  the  latter 
province,  and  pushing  on  into  Awa,  kilU^l  the  governor  and  obtained  complete 
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control  of  tho  province.^  The  Court,  on  receiving  news  of  these  events,  ordered 
iMinanioto  Yorinobu,  governor  of  Kai,  and  several  other  provincial  governors 
to  attack  the  Taira  chief. 

Yorinobu  did  not  wait  for  his  associates.  Setting  out  with  bis  son,  Yoriyodhi, 
in  1031,  he  moved  at  once  against  Tadatsune's  castle,  which  stood  on -the 
seashore  of  Shim5sa,  protected  by  moats  and  palisades,  and  supposed  to  be 
unapproachable  from  the  sea  except  by  boats,  of  which  Tadatsune  had  taken 
care  tliat  there  should  not  be  any  supply  available.  But  the  Minamoto  general 
leamfH]  tliat  the  shore  sloped  very  slowly  on  the  castle  front,  and  nxarching  llis 
men  boldly  through  the  water,  he  rlelivered  a  crushing  attack. 

For  this  exploit,  which  won  loud  piuudits,  he  was  appointed  commandant  of 
the  local  government  office,  a  post  held  by  his  grandfather,  Tsunemoto,  whom 
we  have  seen  as  vice-goyemor  of  Musashi  in  the  days  of  Masakado;  by  his 
father,  Mitsunaka,  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Mmamoto  family,  and  by  his  ^er 
brother,  Yorimltsu,  who  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  guards  in  Kyoto.  The 
same  post  was  subsequently  bestowed  on  Yorinobu  *s  son,  Yoriyoshi,  and  on  the 
latter 's  son,  Yoshiiye,  known  by  posterity  as  "Hachiman  Taro,"  Japan's  most 
renowned  archer,  to  whom  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Minamoto  family  was  mainly 
due.  Tadatsune  had  another  son,  Tsunemasa,  who  was  appointed  vice-governor 
of  Shimosa  and  who  is  generally  spoken  of  as  Chiba-no-suke.  The  chi^ 
importance  of  these  events  is  that  they  laid  the  fouiidation  of  the  Minamoto 
family's  supremacy  in  the  KwantO,  and  thus  permanently  influenced  the  course 
of  Japanese  history. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OP  ZBN-KUNEN 

It  is  advisable  at  this  stage  to  make  closer  acquaintance  with  the  Japanese 
hushi  (soldier),  who  has  been  cursorily  alluded  to  more  than  once  in  these  pages, 
and  who,  from  the  tenth  century,  acjbs  a  prominent  rdle  on  the  Japanese  stage. 
History  is  silent  as  to  the  exact  date  when  the  term  "  busM  "  came  into  use,  but 
from  a  very  early  era  its  Japanese  equivalent,  **mom9Uhfu**  was  applied  to  the 
guards  of  the  sovereign 's  palace,  and  when  great  provincial  magnates  began, 
about  the  tenth  century,  to  support  a  number  of  armed  retainers,  these  gradually 
came  to  be  distinguished  as  hushi.  In  modern  times  the  ethics  of  the  bmhi  have 
been  analysed  mider  the  name  *^bushidd"  (the  way  of  the  warrior),  but  of  course 
no  such  term  or  any  such  complete  code  existed  in  ancient  days.  The  conduct 
most  appropriate  to  a  bushi  was  never  embodied  in  a  written  code.  It  derived 
its  sanctions  from  the  practice  of  recognised  models,  and  only  by  observmg  those 
models  can  we  reach  a  clear  conception  of  the  thing  itself. 

To  that  end,  brief  study  nmy  be  g^ven  to  the  principal  campaigns  of  the 
eleventh  century,  namely,  the  century  immediately  preceding  the  establishment 
of  military  feudalism.  It  must  be  premised,  however,  that  although  thi^  buski 
figured  mninly  on  the  provincial  stage,  he  acted  an  important  part  in  the  capital 
also.  There,  the  Throne  and  its  Fuj iwara  e/itoura^/e  were  constrained  to  enlist 
the  co-operation  of  the  military  nobles  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  lawless 
elements  of  the  population.  The  Minamoto  family  were  conspicuous  in  that 
respect.  Mmamoto  Mitsunaka  —  called  also  ManchtL  —  served  at  the  Court 

P  Murdoch,  in  his  History  of  Japan,  says  that  in  three  j^ears  Tadatsune 's  agressions 
"reduced  the  Kwanto  to  a  tangled  wilderness.   Thus,  in  the  province  of  Shimosa,  in  1027, 
there  had  been  as  much  as  58,000  acres  under  cultivation;  but  in  1031  this  had  shrank  to 
^  forty-five  acres."! 
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of  four  consecutive  sovereigns  from  Murakami  downwards,  was  appointed 
governor  of  several  provinces,  and  finally  became  commandant  of  the  local 
Government  office.  Yorimitsu,  his  son,  a  still  greater  strategist,  was  a  prominent 
figure  at  five  CoartB,  from  the  days  of  EnyQ,  and  his  brothers,  Yoridiika  and 
YoiinolNi,  rendered  matmal  assistance  in  secuting  the  8U|»eDUMgr  of  the  great 


« 


H0-O-D«  Hall  of  BtOdOin  Temple  (1052).  at  Uji 

Fujiwara  chief,  Michinaga.  Indeed,  the  Minamoto  wore  commonly  spoken  of 
as  the  claws"  of  the  Fujiwara.  It  was  this  Yorinobu  who  won  such  fame  by 
escalading  the  castle  of  Taira  Tadatsune  and  who  established  his  family's 
footing  in  the  EwantO.  His  uncle,  Yoshimitsu,  had  a  large  estate  at  Tada  in 
Settsu,  and  this  branch  of  the  family  was  known  as  Tada  Genji.^ 
Then  there  were: — 

The  Yamato  Genji  descended  from  Yorichika. 
"    Suruga       "         "        "  Mitsumasa. 
Shinano      "         "    _    "  Mitsunaka. 
Uda  "          of  Omi,  called  also  the  Sasaki  family. 

Saga  "  of  Settsu     "     "     "  Watanabe.  " 

Hizen         "         of  Hizen     "    "    "  Matsuura 
The  Taira  family  became  famous  from  the  time  of  Sadamori,  who  quelled 
the  insurreetibn  of  Masakado.  Of  this  clan»  there  were  these  branches: — 

The  Daijo-uji  of  Hitachi,  so  called  because  for  generations  they  held  the  office 
of  darjd  in  Hitachi. 

The  Ise-Heishi  of  Ise,  descended  from  Korehira,  son  of  Sadamori. 
Shirn-jiji 
Nishina-uji 
Iwaki-uji 
Mivra-fiosuke 
CMbor^no-suke 
ChUhEtnb-^ 

Soma  family,  who  succeeded  to  the  domains  of  Masakado 
p  "Gen"  is  the  alteniatiye  pronunciation  of  "Minamoto"  as  "Hei"  is  o£  "Taira."  The 
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of  Mutsu,  Dewa,  Shinano,  and  Echigo,  descended  from 
Shigemori  and  Koremochi. 


of  Miisashi,  Kazusa,  and  Sliimfisa,  descendants  of  Taira 

no  Yoshibumi. 
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The  Fujiwara  also  had  many  provincial  representatives,  descended  mainly 
from  Hidesato,  (called  also  Tawara  Toda),  who  distinguished  himaelf  in  the 
Masakado  crifik.  There  were  the  Sano-vji  of  Shimotsuke,  Mutsu,  and  Dewa; 
and  there  were  the  EondO,  the  MutO»  the  Koyama,  and  the  Yuki,  aU  in  different 

parts  of  the  Kwanto.  In  fact,  the  empire  outsido  the  capital  was  piactically 
divided  between  the  Minamoto,  the  Taira,  and  the  Fujiwara  families,  80  that 
anjlhino;  like  a  feud  could  scarcely  fail  to  have  wide  ramifi rations. 

The  eleventh  century  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  such  tumults. 
Not  long  after  the  affair  of  Taira  Tadatsune,  there  occurred  the  much  larger 
caiupaij^a  iaiuvvn  as  Zcn-kunen  no Sddo,  or  the  "Prior  Nine  Years '  Commotion." 
The  scene  of  this  struggle  was  the  vast  province  of  Muteu  in  the  extreme  north 
of  the  main  island.  For  several  generations  the  Abe  family  had  exercised  sway 
there,  and  its  representative  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  extended 
his  rule  over  six  districts  and  defied  the  authority  of  the  provincial  governors. 
The  Court  deputed  Minamoto  Yoriyoshi  to  restore  order.  The  Abe  magnate 
was  killed  by  a  stray  arrow  at  an  early  stage  of  the  campaign,  but  his  son, 
Sadato,  made  a  splendid  resistance. 

In  December,  1057,  Yoriyoshi,  at  the  head  of  eighteen  hundred  men,  led  a  des- 
perate assault  on  the  castle  of  Kawasaki,  garrisoned  by  Sadat5with  four  thousand 
picked  soldiers.  The  attack  was  delivered  during  a  heavy  snow-storm,  and  in 
its  sequel  the  Minamoto  general  found  his  force  reduced  to  six  men.  Among 
these  six,  however,  was  his  eldest  son,  Yoshiiye,  one  of  the  most  skilful  bowmoi 
Japan  ever  produced.  Yoshiiye's  mother  was  a  Taira.  When  she  became  ' 
enceinte  her  husband  dreamed  tliat  the  sacred  sword  of  the  war  deity,  Hachiman, 
had  been  given  to  him,  and  the  boy  came  to  be  called  Hachiman  Taro.  This 
name  grew  to  be  a  terror  to  the  enemy,  and  it  was  mainly  through  his  prowess 
that  his  father  and  their  scanty  reuiuaut  of  troops  escaped  over  roads  where  the 
snow  lay  several  feet  deep. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  in  the  same  campaign,  Yoshiiye  had  SadatO  at  bis 
mercy  and,  while  fixing  an  arrow  to  shoot  him,  composed  the  first  fine  of  a 
couplet,  "The  surcoat's  warp  at  last  is  torn."  Sadato,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  capped  the  line,  ''The  threads  at  last  are  frayed  and  worn,"*  and 
Yoshiiye,  charmed  by  such  a  display  of  ready  wit,  lowered  his  bow.  Nine  years 
were  needed  to  finish  the  campaign,  and,  in  its  sequel,  Yoriyoshi  was  appointed 
governor  of  lyo.  and  Yoshiiye,  governor  of  Mutsu,  while  Kiyowara  Takenori, 
witliout  whose  timely  aid  Sadato  could  scarcely  have  been  subdued,  received  the 
high  post  of  dUnju-fu  shogun  (commandant  of  the  local  Government  ofi&ce). 
Yoshiiye 's  magnanimity  towards  Sadato  at  the  fortress  of  Koromo-gawa  has 
always  been  held  worthy  of  a  1  rue  bushi. 

Sadato  was  ultimately  killed,  but  his  younger  brother  Munetd  had  the 
affection  and  full  confidence  of  Yoshiiye.  Muneto,  however,  remembered  his 
brother's  fate  nvA  cherished  a  desire  to  take  vengeance  on  Yoshiiye,  which 
mood  also  was  rtcognized  as  becoiiimg  to  a  model  bushi.  One  night,  the  two 
men  went  out  together,  and  Muneto  decidetl  that  the  opportunity  for  vengeance 
had  come.   Drawing  his  sword,  he  looked  into  the  ox-carriage  containing 

t  wo  great  families  who  occupy  such  a  large  space  in  the  pages  of  Japanese  history  are  spoken  of 
together  as  "Gea-Fei,"  and  independently  as  "Qenji   and  "H^sbii"  or  "Minamoto"  and 

['  T!if'  point  of  ihh  couplet  is  altogether  lost  in  English.  It  turns  upon  the  fact  that  the 
word  tute  used  by  Yoshiiye  means  either  a  fortress  or  tlie  vertical  threaas  in  woven  stuff,  and 
that  kormo  was  the  name  of  the  fortress  where  the  oiooiinter  took  place  and  had  also  the 
significsnoe  of  "sureoat."} 
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Yoshiiye  aaid  found  him  sound  asleep.  The  idea  of  beixaving  treacberoualy  in 
the  faee  of  suoh  trust  was  lULendorable,  and  thereafter  MunetO  served  Yoshiiye 
with' faith  and  fnendship.  The  confidence  that  the  Muuunoto  hero  reposed  in 
the  brother  of  liis  old  enemy  and  the  way  it  was  requited — these,  too,  are 
claimed  as  traits  of  the  bushi. 

Yet  another  canon  is  furnished  by  Yoshiiye 's  career  —  the  canon  of  hiimihty. 
Oye  no  Masafusa  was  overheard  remarking  that  Yoshiiye  had  sonic  liigli  qualities 
but  was  unfortunately  ignorant  of  strategy.  This  being  repeated  to  Yoshiiye, 
he  showed  no  resentment  but  begged  to  become  Masafusa 's  pupil.  Yet  he  was 
already  conqueror  of  the  Abe  and  governor  of  Dewa. 

THE  aO-SANNEN  CAMPAIGN 

Thereafter  the  provinces  of  Mutsu  and  Dewa  were  again  the  scene  of  another 
fierce  struggle  which,  since  it  began  in  the  third  year  (1089)  of  the  Kwanji  era 
and  ended  in  the  fifth  year  (1091),  was  called  the  "After  Three-years  War." 
With  regard  to  the  nature  of  this  commotion,  no  enumeration  of  names  is 
necessary.  It  was  a  family  quarrel  between  the  scions  of  Kiyowara  Taki  nori,  a 
magnate  of  Mutsu  wlio  had  rendered  conclusive  assistance  to  Yoshiiye  in  the 
Nine-years'  War;  ajxd  as  a  great  landowner  of  Dewa,  Kimiko  Hidetake,  took 
part,  the  whole  north  of  Japan  may  be  said  to  have  been  involved.  It  fell  to 
Yoshiiye,  as  governor  of  Mutsu,  to  quell  the  disturbance,  and  very  difficult  the 
task  proved,  so  difficult  that  the  issue  might  have  been  different  had  not  Fujiwara 
Kiyohira— who  will  be  presently  spoken  of  —  fespoused  the  Minamoto  cause. 

When  news  of  the  struggle  reached  Kyoto,  Yoshiiye 's  yoin)r''''r  brother, 
Yoshimitsu,  who  held  the  much  coveted  post  of  kebiishi,  apphed  for  permission 
to  proceed  at  once  to  his  brother  *s  assistance.  The  Court  refuseil  his  application, 
whereupon  he  resigned  his  office  and,  like  a  true  bushif  hastened  to  the  war. 
Yoshindtsu  was  a  skilled  performer  upon  a  musical  instrument  called  the  M, 
He  had  studied  under  a  celebrated' master,  Toyohara  Tokunoto,  now  no  more, 
and,  on  setting  out  for  the  field  of  battle  in  the  far  north,  he  became  apprehensive 
lest  the  secr(>is  imparted  to  him  by  his  teacher  should  die  with  him.  He  there- 
fore invited  Tokimoto 's  son,  Tokiaki,  to  bear  him  company  during  the  first  part 
of  his  journey,  and  to  him  he  conveyed  all  the  knowledge  he  possessed.  The 
spectacle  of  this  renowned  soldier  giving  instruction  in  the  art  of  music  to  the 
son  of  his  deceased  teacher  on  moonlit  nights  as  he  travelled  towards  the  battle- 
field, has  always  appealed  strongly  to  Japanese  conception  of  a  perfect  samuraif 
and  has  been  the  motive  of  many  a  picture. 

This  Go-sannen  struggle  furnished  also  another  topic  for  frequent  pictorial 
representation.  When  al^jut  to  attack  the  fortress  of  Kanazawa,  to  which  the 
approaches  were  very  difficult,  Yoshiiye  observed  a  flock  of  geese  rising  in 
confusion,  and  rightly  inferred  an  ambuscade  of  the  enemy.  His  com.ment  was, 
''II.M'l  not  Oye  Masafusa  taught  me  strategy,  many  brave  men  had  been  killecl 
to-niL^ht."  Yet  one  more  typieal  hmhi  may  be  nientioned  in  connexion  witli 
thm  war.  Kaiuakura  Gongoro,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  always  fought  in  the  van  of 
Yoshiiye 's  forces  and  did  great  eiEeeution.  A  general  on  the  enemy's  side 
succeeded  in  discharging  a  shaft  which  entered  the  boy 's  eye.  GongorO,  break- 
ing the  arrow,  rode  straight  at  the  archer  and  cut  him  down.  A  shrine  in 
Kamakura  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  this  intrepid  lad. 

When  Yoshiiye  reported  to  the  Throne  the  issue  of  this  sanguinary  struggle, 
Kyoto  replied  that  the  war  had  been  a  private  feud  and  that  no  reward  or 
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distinctions  would  bo  conferred.  Yoshiiye  therefore  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  his  own  manors  to  recompensing  those  that  had  followed  his  standard.  He 
thus  won  universal  respect  throughout  the  Kwanto.  Men  competed  to  place 
their  sons  and  younger  brothers  as  kenin  (retainers)  in  his  service  and  the  name 
of  Haekman-k9  was  on  bQ  lips.  But  Yoshiiye  died  (1108)  in  a  oonqmntively 
low  rank.  It  is  easy  to  oompiehend  that  in  the  KwantO  it  became  a  common 
saying,  "Better  serve  the  Minamoto  than  the  sovereign." 


THE  FUJIWARA  OF  THE  NORTH 

Fujiwara  Kiyohira,  who  is  mentioned  above  as  having  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Minamoto  in  tlie  (TO-sannen,  was  descended  from  Ilidesato,  the  conqueror 
of  Masakado.  After  the  Go-sdnnen  outbreak  lie  succeeded  to  the  six  districts 
of  Mutsu  which  had  been  held  by  the  insurgent  chiefs.  This  vast  domain 
descended  to  his  son  Motohiia,  and  to  the  latter 's  son,  Hideliira,  whose  name 
we  shall  presently  find  in  large  letters  on  a  page  of  Japanese  history. 

The  Mutsu  branch  of  the  Fujiwara  wielded  paramount  sway  in  tile  north 
for  several  generations.  Near  Hiraisumi,  in  the  province  of  RikuchCi,  may  still 
be  seen  four  buildings  forming  the  monastery  Chfison-ji.  In  one  of  these 
edifices  repose  the  remains  of  Kiyohira,  jNIotohira,  and  Hidehira.  The  ceiling, 
floor  and  four  walls  of  this  Konjiki-<id  (golden  hall)  were  originally  covered  with 
powdered  gold,  and  its  interior  pillars  are  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl  on  which 
are  traced  the  outlines  of  twelve  Arhats.  In  the  days  of  Kiyohira  the  monastery 
consisted  of  forty  buildings  and  was  inhabited  by  three  hundred  priests. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

RECOVERY  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  AUTHORITY  BY  THE 

THRONE 


The  09th  Sovereign,  the  Emperor  Go-Shujaku  ad.  1037-104o 

"    70th  "  "  "       (lo-Reizei  *'  1046-1068 

"    7l8t  "  *•  "      Go-San  jo  "  1069-1072 

"    72d  Shirakawa  "  1073-1086 

"73d  Horikawa  "  1087-1107 

"    74th  "  "  "      Toba  "  llOS-1123 

"    75th  "  "  Sutoku  "  1124-1141 

"    76th  Konoe  "  1142-1155 

"    77th  "  '  "      Go-Shirakawa  "  1156-1158 


DECADENCE  OF  FUJIWARA  AUTOCRACY 

During  two  centuries  the  administrative  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Fujiwara.  They  lost  it  by  their  own  timidity  rather  than  through  the  machina- 
tions of  their  enemies.  When  the  Emperor  Go-Shujaku  was  mortally  ill,  he 
appointed  his  eldest  son,  Go-Reizei,  to  be  his  successor,  and  signified  his  desire 
that  the  latter 's  half-brother,  Takahito,  should  be  nominated  Crown  Prince. 
Fujiwara  Yorimichi  was  then  regent  (kwampaku).  To  him,  also,  the  dying 
sovereign  made  known  his  wishes.  Now  Takahito  had  not  been  born  of  a  Fuji- 
wara mother.  The  regent,  therefore,  while  complying  at  once  in  Go-Reizei 's 
case,  said  that  the  matter  of  the  Crown  Prince  might  be  deferred,  his  purpose 
being  to  wait  until  a  Fujiwara  lady  should  bear  a  son  to  Go-Reizei. 

In  thus  acting,  Yorimichi  obeyed  the  policy  from  which  his  family  had  never 
swerved  through  many  generations,  and  which  had  now  become  an  unwritten 
law  of  the  vState.  But  his  brother,  Yoshinobu,  read  the  signs  of  the  times  in  a 
sinister  light.  He  argued  that  the  real  power  had  passed  to  the  military  mag- 
nates, and  that  by  attempting  to  stem  the  current  the  Fujiwara  might  be  swept 
away  altogether.  He  therefore  repaired  to  the  palace,  and  simulating  ignorance 
of  what  had  passed  between  the  late  sovereign  and  the  kwampaku,  inquired 
whether  it  was  intended  that  Prince  Takahito  should  enter  a  monastery.  Go- 
Rcizei  replied  emphatically  in  the  negative  and  related  the  facts,  whereupon 
Yoshinobu  declared  that  the  prince  should  be  nominated  forthwith.  It  was 
done,  and  thus  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  series  of  years  a  successor  to  the  throne 
was  proclaimed  who  had  not  the  qualification  of  a  Fujiwara  mother. 
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There  remained  to  the  kwampaku  only  one  way  of  expressing  his  dissent. 
During  many  years  it  had  been  customary  that  the  Prince  Imperial,  on  his 
nomination,  should  receive  from  the  Fujiwara  regent  a  famous  sword  called 
Tsubo-kiri  (Jar-cutter).  Yorimichi  declined  to  make  the  presentation  in  the 
case  of  Prince  Takahito  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  of  Fujiwara  lineage.  The 
prince — afterwards  Go-Sanj9^had  the  courage  to  deride  this  omission. 
.  "Of  what  service  is  the  sword  to  me?"  he  said.   " I  have  no  need  of  it." 

Sueh  an  attitude  was  very  significant  of  the  changing  times.  During  more 
than  twenty  years  of  pro))ali()n  as  Crown  Prince,  this  sovereign,  Go-Sanjo,  had 
ample  opportunity  of  observing  the  ar])itrary  conduct  cf  the  Fujiwara,  and 
when  he  held  the  sceptre  he  neglected  no  means  of  asserting  the  authorit}-  of  the 
Crown,  one  conspicuous  step  being  to  take  a  daughter  of  Go-Ichijd  into  the 
palace  as  chUgu,  a  position  created  for  a  Fujiwara  and  never  previously  occupied 
by  any  save  a  Fujiwara. 

Altogether,  Go-Sanjo  stands  an  imposing  Bgure  in  the  annals  of  his  country. 
Erudition  he  possessed  in  no  small  degree,  and  it  was  supplemented  by  diligence, 
high  moral  courage  and  a  sincere  love  of  justice.  He  also  pct  to  his  people  an 
example  of  frugality.  It  is  related  that,  observing  as  he  passed  through  tiie 
streets  one  day,  an  ox-carriage  with  gold  mountings,  he  stopped  his  cortege  and 
caused  the  gold  to  be  stripped  off.  Side  by  side  with  this  record  may  be  placed 
his  solicitude  about  the  system  of  measures,  which  had  fallen  into  disorder. 
With  his  own  hands  he  fashioned  a  standard  which  was  known  to  later  generations 
as  the  semhi'Tnasu  of  the  Enkyu  era  (1069-1074).  The  question  of  tax-free 
manors  (<Ad€n)  also  received  much  attention.  During  the  reign  of  Go-Shujaku, 
decrees  were  freqiiently  issued  forbidding  the  creation  of  these  estates.  Tlic 
Fujiwara  shocn  were  eouspicuous.  Micb.in:'?ra  ])Ossessed  wide  manors  every- 
where, anfl  Yorimichi,  his  son,  was  not  lesss  insatiable.  Neither  Go-Shujaku 
nor  Go-Reizei  could  check  the  abuse.  But  Go-Sanjo  resorted  to  a  really 
practical  measure.  He  established  a  legislative  office  where  all  titles  to  shoen 
had  to  be  examined  and  recorded,  the  Dai&a  system  of  State  ownership  being 
restored^  so  that  all  ri^^ts  of  private  property  required  official  sanction,  the 
Court  also  becoming  the  judge  in  all  disputes  as  to  validity  of  t^ure. 

These  orders  came  like  a  clap  of  thunder  in  a  blue  sky.  Many  great  person- 
ages had  acquired  vast  manorial  tracts  by  processes  that  could  not  endure  the 
scrutiny  of  the  Kirokn-jo  (registrar's  office).  Yorimichi,  the  ktmmpaku,  was  a 
conspicuous  example.  On  receipt  of  the  order  to  register,  he  eoukl  only  reply 
that  he  had  succeeded  to  his  estates  as  they  stood  and  that  no  docimaentary 
evidence  was  available.  Nevertheless,  he  frankly  added  that,  if  his  titles  were 
found  mvalid,  he  was  prepared  to  surrender  his  estates,  euice  the  positicm  he 
occupied  required  him  to  be  an  administrator  of  law,  not  an  obstacle  to  its 
administration.  This  was  the  same  noble  who  had  refused  to  present  the 
sword,  Tsubo-kirr,  to  Go-Sanjo  when  the  latter  was  nominated  Crown  Prince. 
The  Emperor  miglit  now"  have  exacted  heavy  reparation.  Bnt  his  IVTajesty 
shrank  from  anything  like  spoliation.  A  special  decree  was  issueci  exempting 
from  proof  of  title  all  manors  held  by  chancellors,  regents,  or  their  descendants. 

SALE  OF  OFFICES  AND  RANKS 

Another  abuse  with  which  Go-Sanj5  sought  to  deal  drastically  was  the  sale 
of  offices  and  ranks.  This  was  an  evil  of  old  standing.  Whenever  special 
funds  were  required  for  temple  building  or  palace  construction,  it  had  beoome 
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customary  to  invite  contributions  from  local  magnates,  who,  in  retmn,  received, 
or  were  renewed  in  their  tenure  of,  the  poet  of  provincial  govemoir.  Ofiieial 
ranks  were  similarly  dispoeed  of.  At  what  time  this  praotioe  had  its  origin  the 

records  do  not  show,  but  during  the  reign  of  Kwammu  (782-^805,)  the  bestowal 

of  rank  in  return  for  a  money  payment  was  interdicted,  and  Miyoshi  Ki yotsura, 
in  his  celebrated  memorial  to  Daigo  (898-930),  urpjed  that  the  import  mil  office 
of  kebiishi  should  never  be  conferred  in  consideration  of  money.  But  in  the 
days  of  Ichijo,  tho  arqnisition  of  tax-free  manors  increased  rapidly  and  the 
treasury's  income  dimiiuahed  correspondingly,  so  that  it  became  inevitable, 
in  times  of  State  need,  that  reoourae  idiould  be  bad  to  private  contributions,  the 
contributors  being  held  to  have  shown  ''merit"  entitiing  them  to  rank  or  office 
or  both. 

Go-Sanjo  strictly  interdicted  all  such  transactions.  But  this  action  brought 
him  into  sharp  collision  with  the  then  kwampaku,  Fujiwara  Norimichi.  The 
latter  built  within  the  enclosure  of  Kofuku-ji  at  Nara  an  octagonal  edifice 
containing  two  colossal  images  of  Kwannon.  On  this  i^anen-dd  the  rep;ent 
spent  a  large  suia,  part  of  which  was  contributed  by  the  governor  of  the  province. 
Norimichi  therefore  applied  to  the  Emperor  for  an  extension  of  the  governor 's 
term  (tf  office.  Go-Sanj9  refused  his  assent.  But  Norimichi  insisted.  Finally 
the  Emperor,  growing  indignant,  declared  that  the  kwampaku* 9  sole  title  to 
respect  being  derived  from  his  maternal  rdationship  to  the  sovereign,  he  deserved 
no  consideration  at  the  hands  of  an  Emperor  whose  mother  was  not  a  Fujiwara. 
It  was  a  supreme  moment  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Fujiwara.  Norimichi  angrily 
swept  out  of  the  pres(>nce,  crying  aloud:  "The  divine  infhience  of  Kasuga 
Daimyojin  ^  ceases  from  to-day.  Let  every  Fujiwara  official  follow  mo." 
Thereat  all  the  Fujiwara  courtiers  flocked  out  of  the  palace,  and  the  Emperor 
had  no  choice  but  to  yield.  Victory  rested  with  the  Fujiwara,  but  it  was 
purchased  at  the  loss  of  some  prestige. 

CAMERA  SOVEREIGNTY 

Their  obviously  selfish  device  of  seating  a  minor  on  the  throne  and  replacing 
him  as  soon  as  he  reached  years  of  discri'tioii,  had  been  gradually  invested  Ijy  the 
Fujiwara  with  an  element  of  spurious  altruism.  Thvy  had  suggested  tho  princi- 
ple that  the  tcniure  of  sovereign  power  should  not  be  exercised  exclusively. 
Go-Sanjo  held,  however,  that  such  a  system  not  only  impaired  the  Imperial 
authority  but  also  was  unnatural.  No  father,  he  argued,  could  be  content  to 
divest  himself  of  all  practical  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  family,  and  to  condemn 
the  occupant  of  the  throne  to  sit  with  folded  hands  was  to  reduce  him  to  the 
rank  of  a  puppet.  Therefore,  even  though  a  sovereign  abdicated,  he  should 
continue  to  take  an  active  part  in  tho  administration  of  State  affairs.  This 
was,  in  short,  Go-Saujo's  plan  for  rendering  the  regent  a  superfluity.  He 
proposed  to  substitute  camera  govenuuent  {hi^sci)  for  control  by  a  kwampaku. 
But  fate  willed  tliat  he  should  not  carry  his  project  iiUo  practice.  He  abdicated, 
owing  to  ill  health,  in  1073,  and  died  the  following  year. 

SHIRAKAWA 

Go-Sanjo  was  succeedtul  by  his  eldest  son,  Shirakawa.  Ho  had  taken  for 
consort  the  daughter  of  Fujiwara  Yoriiniclii.    This  lady,  Kenkoy  had  been 

l*-  Titulary  d^ty  of  the  FujiwaraF^'i.] 
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adopted  into  the  family  of  Fujiwara  Morozane,  and  it  is  recorded  that  Yoriniichi 
and  Morozane  shed  tears  of  delight  when  they  hoard  of  her  selection  by  the 
Crown  Prince- — so  greatly  had  the  influence  of  the  Fujiwara  declined.  Shira- 
kawa  modelled  himself  on  his  father.  He  personally  administered  affairs  of 
State,  displaying  assiduity  and  ability  but  not  justice.  Unlike  his  father  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  8^^  ayed  by  favour  and  aifiection,  arbitrarQy  ignored  time* 
honoured  rules,  and  was  guilty  of  great  extravagwice-  in  matters  of  religion. 
But  he  carried  into  full  effect  the  camera  (or  cloistered)  system  of  government, 
thereafter  known  as  Insei,  For,  in  1086,  after  thirteen  years '  reign,  he  resigned 
the  sceptre  to  an  eight-year-old  boy,  Horikawa,  his  son  by  the  ch  ugu,  Kcnko.  The 
untimely  death  of  the  latter,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  strong  afYcction,  was 
the  proximate  cause  of  Shirakawa's  abdication,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  had  always  contemplated  such  a  step.  He  took  the  tonsure  and  the 
religious  title  of  Hd^  (pontiff),  but  in  the  Toba  palace,  his  new  residence,  he 
organised  an  administrative  machine  on  the  exact  lines  of  that  of  the  Ck>urt. 

Thenceforth  the  functions  of  Imperialism  were  limited  to  mattas  of  etiquette 
and  ceremony,  all  important  State  business  being  transacted  by  the  Hd^  and 


KO-XO-MA  (Room)  Nisui  (Wbst)  Uonowan-ji  Tumplb,  at  KtOto 
(An  ezu&ite  of  "Shobuakuri"  buUding) 

his  camera  entourage.  If  the  decrees  of  the  Court  clashed  with  those  of  the 
cloister,  as  was  occasionally  inevitable,  the  former  had  to  give  way.  Thus,  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  that  there  was  any  divisbn  of  authority.  But  neither  was 
there  any  progress.  The  earnest  efforts  made  by  Go-SanjO  to  check  the  abuse 
of  sales  of  rank  and  office  as  well  as  the  alienation  of  State  lands  into  private 
manors,  were  rendered  wholly  abortive  under  the  sway  of  Shirakawa.  The 
cloistered  Emperor  was  a  slave  of  superstition.  He  caused  no  less  than  six  tem- 
ples ^  to  be  built  of  siX'cial  grandeur,  and  to  the  principal  of  these  (Hosho-ji) 
he  made  frequent  visits  in  state,  on  which  occasions  gorgeous  ceremonies  were 
performed.  He  erected  the  Temple  of  the  33,333  Images  of  Kwannon  (the 
Sanjusangen^)  in  KyOto;  he  made  four  progresses  to  the  monastery  at  Koya 
and  djf^t  to  that  at  Kumano;  he  eommissioned  artists  to  paint  5470  Buddhist 
p  These  were  dengnated  iloktt4ili5^ji,  or'"8ixexoeQ9iit  tempke."] 
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pictures,  sculptors  to  cast  127  statues  each  sixteen  feet  high;  3150  life-size,  and 
2030  of  three  feet  or  less,  and  he  raised  twenty-one  large  pagodas  and  446,030 
:jmall  ones. 

His  respect  for  Buddhism  was  so  extreme  that  he  strictly  inteidicted  the  tak- 
ing of  life  m  aay  form,  a  veto  which  involved  the  destructioti  of  eight  thousand 
fishing  nets  and  the  loss  of  thdr  means  of  sustenance  to  innumerable  fishermen, 
as  well  as  the  release  of  all  falcons  kept  for  hawking.   It  has  even  been  suggested 

that  Shirakawa's  piety  amounted  to  a  species  of  insanity,  for,  on  one  occasion, 
when  rain  prevented  a  contemplated  progress  to  H<5slir>-ji.  lie  sentenced  the  rain 
to  imprisonment  and  caused  a  quantity  to  he  confined  in  a  vessel.^  To  the 
nation,  however,  all  this  meant  something  very  much  more  than  a  mere  freak. 
It  meant  that  the  treasury  was  depleted  and  that  revenue  had  to  l)e  obtained 
by  recourse  to  the  abuses  which  Go-SanjO  had  struggled  so  eamehtly  to  check, 
the  sale  of  offices  and  ranks,  even  in  perpetuity,  and  the  inclusion  of  great  tracts 
of  State  land  in  private  manors. 

TOBA 

Horikawa  died  in  1107,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Toba,  a  child  of  five.  Affairs  of  State  continued  to  be  directed  by  the 
cloistered  sovereign,  and  he  chose  for  his  grandson's  consort  Taiken-mon-in, 
who  bore  to  him  a  sou,  the  future  Kniperor  Sutoku.  Toba  abdicated,  after  a 
mgn  of  fifte^  years,  on  the  very  day  of  Sutoku 's  nomination  as  heir  apparent, 
sad,  mx  years  later,  SUrakawa  died  (1128),  having  administered  the  empure  from 
the  cloister  during  a  space  of  forty-three  years. 

As  a  device  to  wrest  the  governing  power  from  the  grasp  of  the  Fujiwara, 
Go-SanjT)  's  plan  was  certainly  successful,  and  had  he  liv(  <1  it  into  operation 
himself,  the  results  must  have  been  different.  But  iu  tlie  greatly  inferior  hands 
of  Shirakawa  this  new  division  of  Imperial  authority  and  the  sej2;regation  of  its 
source  undoubtedly  conapired  to  prepare  the  path  for  miiitaiy  feudalism  and 
for  curtained  Emperors. 

Toba,  with  the  title  of  Hd-dj  took  the  tonsure  and  administered  from  the 
cloister  after  Shirakawa's  death.  One  of  his  first  acts  after  abdication  was  to 
take  another  consort,  a  daughter  of  Fujiwara  Tadazane,  whom  he  made  Empress 
under  the  name  of  Kaya-no-in ;  but  as  slie  bore  him  no  offspring,  he  placed  in  the 
Toba  palace  a  second  Fujiwara  lady,  Bifuku-mon-in,  dauja^hter  of  Nagazane. 
By  her  he  had  (1189)  a  son  whom  he  caused  to  be  adopted  by  the  Empress, 
preparatory  to  placing  him  on  tho  throne  as  Enij)eror  Konoe,  at  the  age  of  three. 
Thus,  the  cloistered  sovereigns  followed  faithfully  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Fuji- 
wara. 

SOLDIER-PRIESTS 

A  phenom^on  which  became  conspicuous  during  the  reign  of  Shirakawa 
was  recourse  to  violence  by  Buddhist  priests.  This  abuse  had  its  origin  in  the 
acquisition  of  large  manors  by  temples  nnd  the  consequent  employment  of 
soldiers  to  act  as  guards.  Ultimately,  great  monastorips  like  Kofuku-ji,  Onjo-ji, 
and  Enryaku-ji  came  to  possess  thousands  of  these  armed  men,  and  consequently 
)»^elded  temporal  power.  Shirakawa  's  absorbing  belief  in  Buddhism  created 
opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  this  influence.  Keenly  anxious  that  a  son 
should  be  bom  of  his  union  with  Kenko,  the  daughter  of  Fujiwara  Yorimichi, 
his  Majesty  bespoke  the  prayers  of  Kaigdf  k>nikabbot  of  QnjO-j^-  It  happened 

P  Hub  nllinesB  was  spokea  of  by  the  people  as  akie4cingeku  (the  inearoeraltioii  of  the  min).] 
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that  unsiiecossful  application  hail  frequently  been  made  by  the  Onjo-ji  monks 
for  an  important  religious  privilege.  Kaigo  informed  the  lunperor  that,  if  this 
favour  were  pronii^ed,  the  prayer  for  a  prince  would  certainiy  be  heard.  IShira- 
kawa  made  the  promise,  and  Kenko  gave  birth  to  Prince  Atsubumi.  But  when 
the  Emperor  would  haye  fulfilled  his  pledge,  the  piieats  of  Enryaku-ji  (Hid-zan), 
jealous  that  a  privilege  which  they  alone  possessed  should  be  granted  to  priests 
of  another  monastery,  repaired  to  the  Court  en  masse  to  protest.  Shirakawa 
yielded  to  this  representation  and  despatched  Oj'e  no  ^Tasafusa  to  placate  Raigd. 
But  the  abbot  refused  to  listen.  He  starved  himself  to  death,  passing  day  and 
night  in  devotion,  and  shortly  after  his  demise  the  little  prince,  born  in  answer 
to  his  prayers,  died  of  smail-pox. 

In  an  age  when  superstition  prevailed  widely  the  death  of  the  child  was,  of 
course,  attributed  to  the  incantations  of  the  abbots  From  that  time  a  fierce 
feud  raged  between  OnjO-ji  Emryaku-ji.  In  the  year  1081,  tiie  priestrsoldiers 
of  the  latter  set  the  torch  to  the  former,  and,  flocking  to  Kyoto  in  thousands, 
threw  the  capital  into  disorder.  Order  was  with  difficulty  restored  through  the 
exertions  of  the  kchiisJii  and  the  two  Minamoto  magnates,  Yoshiiye  and  Yoslii- 
tsuna,  but  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  guard  the  palace  and  the  person  of  the 
Emperor  with  hushu  Twelve  years  later  (1093),  thousands  of  ceuobites,  carry- 
ing the  sacred  tree  of  the  Kasuga  shrine,  marched  from  Nara  to  Kyoto,  clamour- 
ing for  vengeance  on  the  governor  of  On^i,  whom  they  charged  with  arresting  and 
killing  the  officials  of  the  shrine.  This  became  a  precedent.  Thereafter,  wheor 
ever  the  priests  had  a  grievance,  they  flocked  to  the  palace  carrying  the  sacred 
tree  of  some  temple  or  shrine.  The  soldier  cenobites  of  Enryaku-ji — yamOf 
Mihi,  as  they  were  called — showed  themselves  notably  turbulent.  They 
inaugurated  the  de^ncc  of  re])laeing  the  sacred  tree  with  the  "divine  Car," 
nfTfiinst  which  none  dare  raise  a  hand  or  shoot  an  arrow.  If  1  he  ir  p(>tition  were 
rejected,  they  would  abandon  the  car  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  thus  placing 
the  city  under  a  curse. 

A  notable  instance  occurred,  in  1095,  when  these  yairut^UUM  of  Hiyoehi 
preferred  a  charge  of  blood-guiltiness  against  Minamoto  Yoshitsuna,  governor 
of  lli^o.  Th^y  flocked  to  the  palace  in  a  truculent  mob,  but  the  hwhi  on  duty, 
being  under  the  oomii  and  of  a  Minamoto,  did  not  hesitate  to  use  their  bows. 
Thereupon  the  yama-hoshi  discarded  the  divine  car,  hastened  back  to  tlie  temple, 
and  assembling  all  the  priests,  held  a  solemn  service  invoking  the  wriith  of 
heaven  on  the  State.  In  an  age  of  profound  superstition  such  action  thicw  the 
Court  into  consternation,  and  infinite  pains  were  taken  to  persuade  Shinta 
officials  of  an  independent  shrine  to  carry  the  divine  car  back  to  Hiei-zan. 

Instances  of  such  turbulence  w^  not  infrequent,  and  they  account  in  part 
for  the  reckless  prodigality  shown  by  Shirakawa  in  building  and  furnishing 
temples.  The  cenobites  did  not  confine  themselves  to  demonstrations  at  the 
palace ;  tlu  y  had  their  own  quarreb  also.  Kofuku-ji 's  hand  was  against  Kimbu- 
senand  Todai-]i,  and  not  a  few  priests  doffed  the  stole  and  cassock  to  engage  in 
temporary  brigandage.  The  great  Taira  leader,  Tadamori,  and  his  son,  Kiyo- 
mori  ^ — -one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  on  the  stage  of  medieval  Japan  — 
dealt  strongly  with  the  Sliintd  communities  at  Hiyoshi  and  Gion,  mid  drove  the 
K5fuku-ji  priests  out  of  the  streets  of  Kyoto,  the  result  being  that  this  great 
military  family  became  an  object  of  execration  at  Kofuku-ji  and  Enryaku-ji 
alike.  With  difficulty  the  Court  kept  peace  between  them.  It  is  related  of 
Shirakawa  Ho-d  that  the  t  hree  things  which  he  declared  to  defy  his  control  were 
jbhe  waters  of  the  Kamo  River,  the  fall  of  the  dice,  and  the  yamorhoshi. 
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CHAPTER  XXIH 
MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  HEIAN  EPOCH 

GENERAL  SUMMAKY 

The  period  we  are  considering  is  a  long  one  which  owes  its  unity  to  the 

sole  fact  that  the  capitol  was  at  Ky5to.  It  is,  therefore,  unsafe  to  generalize 
on  its  maimers  and  customs.  But  we  may  say  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  that 
the  epoch  was  marked  by  an  increasing  luxury  and  artificiahty,  due  largely  to 
the  adoption  of  Chinese  customs.  The  capital  city  was  built  on  a  Chinese 
pattern  and  the  aalienl  characteristics  of  the  Court  during  the  period  named 
from  the  new  capital  aie  on  the  Chinese  pattern  too.  The  Chinese  idea  of  a 
dvil  service  in  which  worth  was  tested  by  examinations  was  carried  to  a  pedantic 
extreme  both  in  administratioiii  and  in  sociely.  In  these. examinations  the 
important  paper  was  in  Chinese  prose  composition,  which  was  much  as  if  Latin 
prose  were  the  main  subject  to  prove  the  fitness  of  a  candidate  for  an  English 
or  American  administrative  post!  And  the  tests  of  social  standing  and  the 
means  of  gaining  fame  at  Court  were  skill  in  verse-writing,  in  music  and  dan- 
cmg,  in  calligraphy  and  other  forms  of  drawing,  and  in  taste  in  landscape  gar- 
dening. 

Ichij5  was  famed  as  a  musician  snd  a  prase  writer,  and  Saga  as  a  caOigra- 
phist.  The  AkO  incident  (see  p.  240)  illustrates  the  lengths  to  which  pedantry 
was  carried  in  matten  of  administration.    And  the  story  of  the  iU<«ttCcess  at 

the  capital  of  the  young  soldier  Taira  Masakado,  contrasted  with  the  popularity 
of  his  showily  vicious  kinsman  Sadabumi  (see  p.  253),  illustrate  what  Murdoch 
means  when  he  says  that  the  early  emperors  of  the  Heian  epoch  had  an  "  un- 
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balanced  craze  for  Chinese  fashions,  for  Chinese  manners,  and  above  all  for 
Chinese  literature."  Remarkable  though  the  power  of  the  Japanese  people 
always  seems  to  have  been  to  assimilate  foreign  culture  in  large  doses  and 
speedily,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  at  this  period,  any  more  than  at  a  later 
one  when  there  came  in  a  sudden  flood  of  European  civilization,  the  nation  should 
not  have  suffered  somewhat — that  it  should  not  have  had  the  defects  of  its 
quahties. 

LUXURY  OF  THE  COURT 

Of  Nimmyo's  luxury  and  architectural  extravagance  we  have  already  spoken, 
and  of  the  arraignment  of  prodigaUty  in  dress,  banquets,  and  funerals  in  the 
famous  report  of  Miyoshi  Kiyotsura  (see  p.  246).  Indeed,  we  might  almost 
cite  the  madness  of  the  Emperor  Yozei  as  being  a  typical,  though  extreme,  case 
of  the  hysteria  of  the  young  and  affected  court  nobles.  Two  of  the  Fujiwara 
have  been  pilloried  in  native  records  for  ostentation:  one  for  carrj-ing  inside 
his  clothes  hot  rice-dumplings  to  keep  himself  warm,  and,  more  important,  to 
fling  them  away  one  after  another  as  they  got  cold;  and  the  other  for  carrying  a 
fan  decorated  with  a  painting  of  a  cuckoo  and  for  imitating  the  cuckoo's  cry 
whenever  he  opened  the  fan. 


CONVENTION  AND  MORALITY 

If  the  men  of  the  period  were  effeminate  and  emotional,  the  women  seem 
to  have  sunk  to  a  lower  stage  of  morals  than  in  any  other  era,  and  sexual  moral- 


AaiWAa.\  Nabihiba  ■ 
(Poet  and  Painter) 


ity  and  wifely  fidelity  to  have  been  abnormally  bad  and  lightly  esteemed.  The 
story  of  Ariwara  Narihira,  prince,  poet,  painter  and  Don  Juan,  and  of  Taka  and 
her  rise  to  power  (see  p.  238)  has  already  been  told;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  tliat 
the  Fujiwara  working  for  the  control  of  the  Throne  through  ImperiaA  consorts 
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induced,  even  forced,  the  Emperors  to  set  a  bad  f  xjmplp  in  such  matters.  But 
over  all  this  vice  there  was  a  veneer  of  elaborate  etiquette.  Even  in  the  field 
a  breach  of  etiquette  was  a  deadly  insult;  as  we  have  seen  (p.  254)  Taira  Masa- 
kado  lost  the  aid  of  a  great  lieuteaant  in  his  revolt  because  he  forgot  to  bind  up 
liis  hast  properly  before  he  leeeived  a  visitor.  At  Court,  etiquette  and  ceremony 
became  the  only  functions  of  the  nominal  monarch  aifter  the  camera  govern- 
ment of  the  cloistered  ex-Emperors  had  begun.  And  aristocratic  women, 
though  they  might  be  notoriously  unfaithful,  kept  up  a  show  of  modesty,  eover- 
ing  their  faces  in  public,  refusing;  to  speak  to  a  strnn??cr,  goin«^  abroad  in  closed 
carriages  or  heavily  veiled  with  hoods,  and  talkiiiu;  to  men  with  their  faces  hid 
by  a  fan,  a  screen,  or  a  sliding  door,  these  degi  et  s  of  intimacy  being  nicely 
adjusted  to  the  rank  and  station  of  the  person  addressed.  Love-making  and 
wooing  were  governed  by  strict  and  conventional  etiquette,  and  an  interchange 
of  letters  of  a  very  liteeary  and  artificial  type  and  of  poems  usually  took  the 
place,  of  personal  meetings.  Indeed,  literary  skill  and  appreciation  of  Chinese 
poetry  and  art  were  the  main  things  sought  for  in  a  wife. 

* 

AMUSEMENTS 

iliti  pastimes  of  Court  society  in  these  years  differed  not  so  much  in  kind 
as  m  degree  imm  those  of  the  Xaia  epoch.  In  amusement,  as  in  all  else,  there 
was  extravagance  and  elaboration.  What  has  already  been  said  of  the  pas- 
sion for  literature  would  lead-  us  to  expect  to  find  in  the  period  an  extreme 
development  of  the  couplet-tournament  (uto  avmse)  which  had  had  a  certain 
vop^e  in  the  Nara  epoch  and  was^  now  a  furore  at  Court.  Tlie  Emperor  KdkO 
and  other  Emperors  in  the  first  half  of  the  Heian  epoch  gave  splendid  verse- 
making  parties,  wiien  the  palace  was  richly  decorated,  often  with  l)eautif  ul  flowers. 
In  this  earlier  part  of  the  period  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  Court  were 
separated,  sitting  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room  in  which  the  party  was  held. 
Later  in  the  H^an  epoch  the  compootion  of  love  letteiB  was  a  favorite  competi- 
tive amusement,  and  tdthough  canons  of  elegant  phraseology  were  implicitly 
followed,  the  actual  contents  of  these  fictitious  letters  were  frankly  indecent. 

Other  literary  pastimes ' were:  "incense-comparing,"  a  combination  of 
poetical  dilletantism  and  skill  in  recognizing  the  fragrance  of  diff^^rcnt  kinds  of 
incense  burned  8eparat<'ly  or  in  different  combinations;  supplying  famous 
stanzas  of  which  only  a  word  or  so  wa.s  given;  making  riddles  in  verse;  writing 
verse  or  drawing  pictures  on  fans, — ^testing  literary  and  artistic  skill;  and  making 
Up  lists  of  reUted  ideographs.  The  love  of  flowers  was  carried  to  extravagant 
Itnigths.  The  camera  Court  in  particular  organised  magnificent  picnics  to  aeit 
the  cherry-trees  of  Hosho*ji  and  the  snowy  forest  at  KOya.  Th^  were  spring 
festivals  of  sunrise  at  Sagano  and  autumn  moonlight  excursions  to  the  Oi  J^ver. 
The  taste  of  thr»  time  was  typified  in  such  vap;aries  as  covering  trees  with 
artificial  flowei-s  in  winter  and  in  piling  up  snow  so  that  some  traces  of  snowy 
landscapes  might  still  be  seen  in  spring  or  summer.  Such  excess  reminds  the 
student  of  decadent  Rome  as  portrayed  by,  the  great  Latin  satirists. 

Other  favorite  amusements  at  Court  were:  gathering  sweet-flag  in  summer 
aiid  comparing  the  length  of  its  roots,  hawking,  fan-lotterie%  a  kind.of.inck- 
gaioifton  called  wgarokut  and  differtait  forms  of  gamfaili^.  Football  wu  pliQFed; 
a  Chuiese  game  in  which  the  winner  was  he  who  kicked  the  ball  hig^iest  and  kept 
it  longest  from  touching  the  gromid. 

Another  rage  was  keeping  animals  asi  pefes,  eapecialiy  cats  and  dogs*  whiah 
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received  human  names  and  official  titles  and,  when  they  died,  elaborate  funerals. 
Kittens  born  at  the  palace  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  were  treated  with 
consideration  comparable  to  that  bestowed  on  Imperial  infants.   To  the  cat- 


Skbtch  or  "SHnrvDNiuxuH" 
(Stiyleof  DweUiDg  Houae  of  Nobles  in  tho  HcUn  Spo«b) 


mtither  the  courtieis  seat  the  ceremonial  presents  after  childbirth,  and  one  of 
the  ladies-in-waiting  was  honoured  an  appointment  as  guardian  to  the 
young  kittens. 

MUSIC  AND  DANCING 

With  tho  growth  of  luxury  in  the  Heian  epoch  and  the  increase  of  extravagant 
entertainment  and  amusement,  there  was  a  remarkable  development  of  music 
and  the  dance.  Besides  the  six-stringed  harp  or  wagon,  much  more  complex 
harps  or  lutes  of  thirteen  or  twenty-five  strings  were  used,  and  in  general  there 
wasagreatincreaaeinthenumber  and  variety  of  instruments.  Indeed,  we  may 
list  as  many  as  twenty  kinds  of  musical  instrmnents  and  three  or  four  times  as 
many  varieties  of  dance  in  the  Heian  epoch.  Most  of  the  dances  were  foreign 
in  their  origin,  some  being  Hindu,  more  Korean,  and  still  more  Chinese,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  classification.  But  imported  dances,  adaptations  of  forei^i. 
dances,  and  the  older  native  styles  were  all  more  or  less  pantomimic. 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

Bxeept  m  the  new  -capital  city  with  its  formal  plan  there  were  no  great 

innovations  in  architecture.    Parks  around  largfi  houses  and  willows  and 

cherry-trees  planted  along  the  streets  of  Kyoto  relieved  this  stiffness  of  the  great 
city.  Landscape-gardening  became  an  art.  Gardens  were  laid  out  in  front  of 
the  row  of  buildings  that  made  up  the  home  of  each  noble  or  Court  official. 
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Convention  was  nearly  as  r^d  here  as  it  was  in  Court  etiquette.   In  the  centre 

of  this  formal  garden  \vn<  n  miniature  lake  with  bridges  loading  to  an  island; 
there  was  a  waterfall  feeding  the  lake,  usually  at  its  soutliern  end;  and  at  the 
eastern  and  western  limits  of  the  garden,  respectively,  a  grotto  for  angling  and 
a  "hermitage  of  spring  water"  —  a  sort  of  picnic  ground  frequented  on  summer 
evenings.  The  great  artist,  Kanaoka,  of  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  worked 
at  laying  out  these  rockeries  and  tiny  parks.  A  native  school  of  architects, 
or  more  correctly  carpenters,  had  arisen  in  the  province  of  Hida.  There  was  leas 
temple  builcUng  than  in  the  Nara  epoch  and  more  attention  was  given  to  the 
construction  of  elegant  palaces  for  court  officials  and  nobles.  But  these  were 
built  of  wood  and  were  far  from  being  massive  or  imposing.  As  in  other 
periods  of  Japanese  architecture,  the  exterior  wa.s  siacrificed  to  the  interior 
where  there  were  ehoice  woodworking  and  joinery  in  beautiful  woods,  and 
occasionally  screen-  or  wall-painting  as  decoration.  There  was  still  Uttle 
houee^umishing.  Mats  {taUimO,  fitted  together  so  as  to  cover  the  floor 
evenly,  were  not  used  until  the  very  close  of  the  period;  and  then,  too,  sliding 
doors  began  to  be  used  as  partitions.  The  coverings  of  these  doors,  silk 
or  paper,  were  the  "walW  for  Japanese  mural  ]xaintings  of  the  period. 
As  the  (atami  came  into  more  general  use,  the  bedstead  of  the  earlier  period, 
which  was  itself  a  low  dais  covered  with  mnts  and  with  posts  on  which  curtains 
and  net^  might  be  hung,  went  out  of  usf\  being  replaced  by  silken  quilts 
s-pread  on  the  floor-mats.  Cushions  and  arm-rests  were  the  only  other  impor- 
tant pieces  of  furniture. 

CX>3TUM£ 

In  the  Heian  epoch,  Court  costume  was  marked  by  the  two  characteristics 

that  we  have  seen  elsewhere  in  tlie  period  —  extravagance  and  convention. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  C'hinese  dress  and  etiquette,  introducwl  after  the 
time  of  Kwammu  were  the  main  source  of  the  luxury  of  tlie  period,  ('ostume 
was  extreme,  not  alone  in  being  rich  and  costly,  but  in  amount  of  material  used. 
Princely  and  miUtary  head-drc^sses  were  costly,  jewelled,  and  enormously  tall, 
and  women  wore  their  hair,  if  possible,  so  that  it  trailed  below  their  elaborate 
skirts.  Men's  deeves  and  trousers  were  cut  absurdly  large  and  full ;  and  women's 
drees  was  not  merely  baggy  but  voluminous.  At  a  palace  fite  in  11 17  the  ex> 
treme  of  elegance  was  reached  by  ladies  each  wearing  a  score  or  so  of  different 
coloured  robes.  In  this  period  the  use  of  costly  and  gorgeous  brocades  and 
silks  with  beautiful  patterns  and  splendid  embroideries  began. 

Women  at  Court,  and  the  Court  dandies  who  imitated  them,  painted  arti- 
ficial eye-brows  high  on  the  forehead,  shaving  or  plucking  out  the  real  browa, 
powdered  and  rouged  their  faces  and  stained  their  teeth  black. 

ART 

Ceramics  did  not  advance  in  the  Heian  epoch,  but  in  all  other  branches  of 
art  there  were  rapid  strides  forward.  The  development  of  interior  decoration 
in  temples,  monasteries,  and  palaces  was  due  to  pr()^;ress  on  the  part  of  iacquerers 
and  painters.  Gold  lacquer,  lacquer  with  a  gold-dust  surface  (called  naf^hi-ji), 
and  lacquer  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl  were  increasingly  used.  Thunkfs  in 
part  to  the  painters'  bureau  (E-dokoro)  in  the  palace,  Japanese  painters  began 
to  be  ranked  with  their  Chinese  teachers.  Kose  Kanaoka  was  the  first  to  be 
thus  honored,  and  it  is  on  record  that  he  was  engaged  to  paint  figures  of  arhats 
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on  the  sliding  doors  of  the  palace.  Tho  epoch  also  boasted  Fujiwara  Tameuji, 
foiiiider  of  the  Takuma  family  of  artists,  and  Fujiwara  Motomitsu,  founder  of 
the  Tosa  academy.  The  sculpture  of  the  time  showed  greater  skill,  but  less 
grandeur  of  conception,  than  the  work  of  the  Nara  masters.    Sculpture  in  wood 

.   wad  important,  dating  especially  from  ibe 
11th  oentary«  JOehO,  ponibly  tbe  greatest  of 
the  workers  in  this  medium,  followed  Chinese 
models,  and  carved  a  famous  Buddha  for 
Michinaga's  temple  of  Hosho-ji  (1022).  .lo- 
cho's  descendant  Unkci  was  the;  aiict\stor  of 
many  bitsshi  or  sculptors  of  Buddhist  statues; 
and  Kwaikei,  a  pupil  of  Unkei's  brother  Joka- 
ku,  is  supposed  to  have  aollaborated  with 
.  Unkd  on  the  great  .gate-guardians  of  the 
>;TodAi-ji  temple.  It  is  imixirtant  to-note  that, 
:  especially  in  the  latter  hidf  of  the  Heian  elpooh^ 
painters  and  sculptors  were  usually  men  of 
good  family.    Art  had  become  fashionable. 

Two  minor  forms  of  sculpture  call  for 
special  attention.  The  decoration  of  armour 
reached  a  high  pitch  of  elaboration;  and  the 
beautiful  armour  of  Minamoto  Yoalutsuiie  k 
still  preserved  at  Kasuga,  Nara.  And  masks  to  be  used-in*  mimetio  danoes, 
such  as  the  Nd,  received  attention  from  many  great  f^yptic  artists. 

AOraCULTtJBE 

In  the  year  799,  cotton-seed,  carried  by  an  Indian  jimk  which  drifted  to  the 
coast  of  Mikawa,  was  sown  in  the  provinces  of  Nankai-do  and  Saikai-do,  and 
fifteen  years  lat^,  when  Saga  reigned,  tea  plants  were  brought  from  overseas 
and  were  set  out  in  several  provinces.  The  Emperor  Nimmyo  (834-^60) 
had  buckwheat  sown  in  the  home  provinces  (Kinai),  and  the  same  sovereign 
encouraged  the  cultivation  of  sorghum,  panic-grass,  barley,  wheat,  large  white 
beans,  small  red  beans,  and  sesame.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  ina-kcUa 
(paddy-loom)  was  devised  for  drying  sheaves  of  rice  before  winnowing.  Al- 
though it  was  a  very  simple  implement,  it  nevertheless  proved  of  such  great 
value  that  an  Imperial  command  was  issued  urging  its  wide  use.  In  short,  in 
the  early  years  of  the  Heiau  epoch,  the  Throne  took  an  active  part  in  promoting 
agrieulturei  but  this  wholesome  interest  gradually  declined  in  proportjon  to  the 
extension  <^  tax-free  manors  («i^en). 

TRADE 

The  story  of  trade  resembled  that  of  agriculture  —  prosperous  development 
at  the  beginning  of  the  era,  followed  by  stagnation  and  decline.  Under  Kwam- 
mu  (782-805)  and  his  immediate  successors,  canals  and  roads  were  opened, 
irrigation  works  were  undertaken,  and  coins  were  frequently  cast.  But  coins 
were  slow  in  findmg  their  way  into  circulation,  and  taxes  were  generally  paid 
in  kind.  Neverthdess,  for  purposes  of  trade,  prices  of  staples  were  fixed  in 
terms  of  coin.  Thus  in  the  year  990,  a  koku  (about  5  bl|sbels)  of  rice  was  the 
equivalent  of  1000  cash  {iMBOi^mni) ;  a  koku  of  barley  was  valued  at  2500  cash, 
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and  a  hiki  (25  yards)  of  '^ilk  ;it  2()00  cash.  Yet  in  actual  practice,  commod- 
ities were  often  iissessed  in  terin.s  of  ^Wk  or  rice.  Goods  were  packed  in  stores 
(kiira)  or  disposed  on  shelves  in  shops  (moc/ti-j/a),  and  at  ports  where  merchant- 
men assembled  there  were  houses  called  tsuya  (afterwards  toiya)  where  wholestile 
transactions  wero  conducted  on  the  conunission  system. 

The  city  of  Kyoto  ,  was -divide  into  two  parts^.aa  eastern  ca^aital  (Tokyo) 
and  ft  western  eapHal  (Saikyd).  Dtinngi  the  fint  half  of  eveiy  month  all  oom* 
mercial  transaetions  were  eohducted  in-  the  eastCEa  capital,  where  fifty-one 
kinds  of  commodities  were  sold  in  fifty-one  shops;  and  during  the  second  ball 
the  western  capital  alone  was  frequented,  with  its  thirty-three  shops  and  thirty- 
three  classes  of  goods.  After  the  abolition  of  embassies  to  China,  at  the  close 
of  the  ninth  century,  oversea  trade  declined  for  a  time.  But  the  inhabitants  of 
T&ukushi  and  Naniwa,  which  were  favourably  located  for  voyages,  continued  to 
viat  China  and  Korefty  whence  they  are  i^rted  to  have  obtained  articles  of 
value.  Other  ports  frequented  by  foreign^ing  ships  were  Kansaki,  Eguchi, 
Kaya,  Otsu,  and  Hakata. 

SUPERSTITION 

Turning  to  the  inner  life  of  the  peojile  in  the  Heian  epoch,  we  may  say  with 
Uttle  fear  of  exaggeration  that  tlie  most  notable  thing  was  the  increase  o£  super- 
stition. This  was  due  in  part  at  least  to  the  growth  in  Japan  of  the  power  of 
Buddhism,  and,  be  it  understood,  of  Buddhism  of  a  degraded  and  debased  form. 
The  effort  to  combine  Buddhism  and  ShirUo  probably  robbed  the  latter  of  any 
power  it  might  otherwise  have  had  to  withstand  superstition.  Althou^^  men 
of  the  greatest  ability  went  into  the  Buddhist  monasteries,  including  many 
Im])erial  princes,  their  eminence  did  not  make  them  better  leaders  and  guides 
of  the  people,  but  rather  aided  thvm  in  misleading  and  befooling  the  laity. 
Murdoch  in  speaking  of  the  beginning  of  the  r2th  century  says:  "At  this  date, 
Buddhism  in  .bipan  from  a  moral  point  of  view  was  in  not  a  whit  better  case 
than  was  the  Church  of  Rome  between  the  death  of  Sylvester  II  and  the  election 
of.  Leo  IX."  An  interesting  parallel  might  be  drawn  between  Japanese  and 
European  superstitiGsi,  as  each  was  consequent  on  the  low  standards  of  the  clergy 
of  the  times.  The  famous  report  of  Miyoshi  Kiyotsura,  to  which  we  have  so 
often  alluded,  spoke  in  no  measured  terms  of  the  greed  and  vice  of  the  Buddliist 
priests.  And  the  chjiracter  of  these  hireling  shepherds  goes  far  to  explain  tha 
gross  superstition  of  the  time.  We  have  told  (p.  274)  tlie  story  of  tlie  abbot 
Raigo  and  how  tiie  (^'ourt  wiui  forced  to  purchase  from  him  intercessory  prayers 
for  the  birth  of  an  heir, —  and  of  tke  death  of  the  heir  in  apparent  consequence 
of  RaigO's  displeasure.  Near  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  one  Emperor  made 
a  gift  of  500,000  yen  for  prayers  tihat  seemed  to  have  saved  the  life  of  a  favourite 
minister.  Pmyers  for  rain,  for  prolonged  hfe,  for  victory  over  an  enemy,  were 
implicitly  believed  to  be  efficient,  and  priests  received  large  bribes  to  make  these 
prayers.  Or  they  received  other  rewards:  the  privilege  of  coming  to  Court 
inacfirriage  was  granted  to  one  priest  for  l)ringing  rain  after  ri  lf)ng  drought  and 
to  another  for  saving  the  life  of  a  sick  prince  in  981.  An  invn  got  along  in  years 
they  had  masses  said  for  the  prolongation  of  their  Uvcs, —  with  an  increase  in 
the  premium  each  year  for  such  life  insurance.  Thus,  at  forty,  a  man  had 
masses  said  in  forty  shrines,  but  ten  years  later  at  fifty  shrines  in  all. 

In  this  maibter,  ss  in  othen,  the  influence  of  the  Fujiwara  was  great.  They 
we  in  a  close  alliahce  ilinith  the  priests,  and  they  controlled  the  Throne  through 
consorts  and  kept  the  people  in  check  through  priests  and  superstitions. 
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With  the  widespread  belief  in  the  power  of  priestly  prayer  there  was  prev- 
alent a  fear  of  spirits  and  demons.  Oda  received  a  promise  in  a  dream  that 
he  would  become  Emperor.  In  the  next  generation  the  Emperor  Daigo  exiled 
Sugawan  Michizane  to  Kyflsha,  where  the  exUe  died  in  two  years.  Soonaffew- 
wards  the  Emperor  fell  sick;  and  this,  tiie  diaaster  of  930  n^Mnathnnderstorm 
kiUed  many  nobles  in  tiie  Inq)erial  palaoe,  and  the  sudden  death  of  Michizane's 
accusers  and  of  the  Crown  Prince  were  explained  as  due  to  the  ill-will  of  the 
injured  man's  spirit.  His  titles  were  restored  and  everything  possible  was  done 
to  placate  the  ghost  (see  p.  244).  To  an  earlior  period  belongs  the  similar  stoiy 


EiKtamK-mum  Hovaa  rm  Obmaiouit 

of  Kwammu  and  his  efforts  to  placate  the  spirit  of  his  younger  brother  whom  be 
had  exiled  and  killed.  Kwammu,  fearing  that  death  was  coming  upon  him, 
built  a  temple  to  the  shade  of  this  brother.  A  doud  over  the  palace  <^  another 
Emperor  was  interpreted  as  a  portentous  monster,  half  monkey  and  half  snake, 

and  one  of  the  Minamoto  warriors  won  fame  for  his  daring  in  shooting  an  anow 
at  the  cloud,  which  then  vanished.  Equally  foolhardy  and  marvellous  was 
the  deed  of  Fiijiwara  Michinaga,  who  alone  of  a  band  of  courtiers  in  the  palace 
dared  one  dark  night  to  go  unattended  and  without  lights  from  one  end  of  the 
palace  to  the  other. 

When  the  new  city  of  KyOto  was  built,  a  Buddhist  temple  was  put  near  the 
northeast  gate  to  protect  the  capital  from  demons,  since  the  northeast  quarter 
of  the  sky  belonged  to  the  demons;  and  on  a  hill  a  clay  statue  was  erected,  eight 
feet  high  and  armed  with  bow,  arrows  and  cuirass,  to  guard  the  city.  So 
implicit  was  the  belief  in  the  power  of  this  colossal  charm  that  it  was  said  that 
it  moved  and  shouted  to  warn  the  city  of  danger. 

EDUCATION 

There  was,  of  course,  no  organized  S3^Btem  of  schools  in  this  period,  but 
education  was  not  neglected.  A  university  was  established  in  the  newly  built 
cai»tal,  and  there  were  five  family  schools  or  academies  for  the  youth  of  the 
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separate  uji.  A  school  and  hospital,  founded  by  Fujiwara  Fuyutsugu  in  825, 
received  an  Imperial  endowment.  At  almost  exactly  the  same  time  (823)  the 
Bunsho-in  was  founded  by  Sugawara.  The  Sogaku-in  was  founded  in  831  by 
Arihara  Yukihara.  In  850  the  consort  of  the  emperor  Saga  built  the  Gakkwan-in 
for  the  Tachibana  family;  and  in  841  the  palace  of  Junna  became  a  school. 
And  there  was  one  quasi-public  school,  opened  in  828,  in  the  Toji  monastery 
south  of  the  capital,  which  was  not  limited  to  any  family  and  was  open  to 
commoners. 


(Hand-carviDgs  in  Ivory) 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  EPOCH  OF  THE  GEN  (MINAMOTO)  AJStD  THE  HEI 

':  (TAIRA) 

SUPREMACY  OF  THE  MILITARY  CLASS  . 

Described  superficially,  the  salient  distinction  between  the  epochs  of  the 
Fujiwara  and  the  Gen-pci  wa>  that  during  the  former  the  administrative  power 
lay  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  nobles  in  Kyoto,  whereas,  during  the  latter,  it  lay 
in  the  hands  of  the  military  magnates  in  the  provinces.  The  processes  by  which 
this  change  was  evolved  have  already  been  explained  in  part  and  will  be 
further  elucidated  as  we  advance*  Here,  however,  it  is  advisable  to  note 
that  this  transfer  of  authority  wasi  In  ooe  sense,  a  substitution  of  native  civili- 
sation for  foreign,  and,  in  another,  a  reversion  to  the  conditions  that  had  existed 
at  the  l^e  of  the  Yamato  conquest.  It  was  a  substitution  of  native  civilization 
for  foreign,  because  the  exotic  culture  imported  from  China  and  Korea  had 
found  its  chief  field  of  growth  in  the  capital  and  had  never  extended  largely  to 
the  provinces;  and  it  was  a  reversion  to  the  conditions  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
Yamato  conquest,  because  at  that  time  the  sword  and  the  sceptre  had  been  one. 

The  Mononobe  and  the  Otomo  families  constituted  the  pillars  of  the  State 
under  the  early  Emperors.  Their  req>ective  ancestors  were  Umashimade  no 
Mikoto  and  Michi  no  Omi  no  Mikoto.  The  Japanese  tenn  numaibe  (or  morunuH 
fu)  was  expressed  by  Chinese  ideographs  having  the  sound,  buahi.  Thus,  though 
it  is  not  possible  to  fix  the  exact  date  when  the  expression,  buaki,  eame  into 
gMieral  use,  it  is  possible  to  be  sure  that  the  thing  itself  existed  from  time 
immemorial.  When  the  Yamato  sovereign  undertook  his  eastward  expedition, 
Umashimade  with  his  vionohe  subdued  the  central  districts,  and  Michi  no  Omi 
with  his  olomo  and  Okume-be  consolidated  these  conquests.  Thereafter  the 
monobe  were  organised  into  the  konoe-fu  (palace  guards)  and  the  dtomo  into 
the  emonrfu  (gate  guards).  Not  military  matters  alone,  but  also  criminal 
jurisdiction*  belonged  to  the  functions  of  these  two/ii. 
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THE  BUSSi 

The  earliest  type  of  the  Yamato  lace  having  tiius  been  military,  it  becomes 
important  to  inquire  what  tenets  constituted  the  soldier code  in  old  J&j)au. 
Our  first  guide  is  the  oelebntod  wnlAixAofSf,  Manffd^H,  compiled  in  the  nipitli 
oentufy  and  ecmtiiitiing  some  poems  that  date  f ram  the  nxth.  From  this  we 
learn  that  the  Yamato  mowmihju  believed  himself  to  have  inherited  the  duty  of 
dying  f  or  h  is  sovereigii  if  occasion  required.  I n  t  h  at  csiuse  he  must  be  prepated 
at  all  times  to  find  a  gravo,  whether  upon  the  d(?soiate  moor  or  in  the  stormy  sea. 
The  dictates  of  filial  piety  ranked  next  in  the  ethical  stale.  The  soldier  was 
required  to  remember  that  his  body  had  been  given  to  him  by  Ina  parents,  and 
that  he  must  never  bring  disgrace  upon  his  family  name  or  ever  disregard  the 
diotates  of  honour.  Loyalty  to  the  Throne,  however,  took  precedence  among 
moral  obligations.  Parent,  wife,  and  child  must  all  be  abandoned  at  the  call  of 
patriotism*  Such,  as  revealed  in  the  pages  of  the  Myriad  Leaves,  were  the  simple 
ethics  of  the  early  Japanese  soldier.  And  it  was  largely  from  the  Mononobe 
and  Otumo  families  that  high  officials  and  responsible  administrators  were 
chosen  at  the  outset. 

When  Buddhism  arnv*  1  in  the  sixth  century,  wehaveseen  that  it  encountered 
resolute  opposition  at  the  hands  of  Aloriya,  the  d-muraji  of  the  Mononube  fami- 
ly. That  was  natural.  The  elevation  of  an  alien  deity  to  a  pedestal  above  the 
head  of  the  ancestral  Komi  seemed  specially  shocking  to  the  soldier  class.  But 
j  the  tendency  of  the.  time  was  against  conaervatiam.  The  Mononobe  and  the 
Otomo  forfeited  their  position,  and  the  Soga  stepped  into  their  place,  only  to  be 
succeeded  in  turn  by  the  Fujiwara.  These  last,  earnest  disciples  of  Chinese 
civilization,  looked  tlown  on  the  soldier,  and  delegated  to  him  alone  the  use  of 
brute  force  and  control  of  the  criminal  classes,  reserving  for  themselves  the 
management  of  civil  government  and  the  pursuit  of  literature,  and  even  leaving 
politics  and  law  in  the  hands  of  tlie  schoolmen. 

In  these  eircmnstauees.the  imlitary  families  of  Minamoto  (Oen)  and  Taira 
I  [Hei) ,  performing  the  duties  of  guards  and  of  police,  ^adually  acquired  influence; 
'  vere  trusted  by  the  Court  on  all  occasions  demanding  an  appeal  to  force,  and 
spared  no  pains  to  develop  the  qualities  that  distinguished  them — the  qualities 
I  of  the  bushi.    Thus,  as  we  turn  the  pages  of  history,  we  find  the  ethics  of  the 
soldier  developing  into  a  recognized  code.    His  sword  becomes  an  object  of 
profound  veneration  from  the  days  of  Minamoto  Mitsunaka,  who  summons  a 
skilled  swordsmith  to  the  capital  and  entrusts  to  him  the  task  of  forging  two 
blades,  which,  after  seven  days  of  fasting  and  prayer  and  sixty  days  of  tempering, 
emerge  so  tr^chant  that  they  are  thereafter  handed  down  from  generatum.to 
generation  of  the  Minamoto  as  treasured  heirlooms.' 

That  the  hiiski^s  word  must  be  sacred  and  irrevocable  is  established  by  the 
conduct  of  Minamoto  Yorinobu  who,  having  promised  to  save  the  life  of  a  bandit 
if  the  latter  restore  a  child  taken  as  a  hostage,  refuses  subsequently  to  inflict  any 
punishment  whatever  on  the  rol)l:)er.  Thiif  a  bushi  must  prefer  death  to  surren- 
der is  a  principle  observed  in  thousands  of  (  uses,  and  that  his  family  name  must 
I  be  car ei  ally  guarded  against  every  shadow  of  reproach  is  proved  by  his  habit  of 
prefacing  a  duel  09  the  battle-field  with  a  recitation  of  the  titles  «nd  deeds  of 
his  ancestors.  To  hold  to  his  purpose  in  spite  of  evil  report;  to  rise  superior  to 
poverty  and  hardship;  not  ^      until  vengeance  is  exacted  for  wrong  done  to 

P  The  swords  were  named  "Knee-cutter"  aiul  " BcHrd-cutter,"  because  when  tested  for 
dee^tatiag  criminals,  they  mvwd  not  oo^jr  the  nedn  but  slop  (be  beard  and  the  kneea.] 
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a  benefactor  or  a  relation;  never  to  draw  his  sword  except  in  deadly  earnest  — 
these  are  all  familiar  features  of  the  bu6hL\s  jiractice,  though  the  order  and  times 
of  their  evolution  cannot  be  precisely  traced. 

Even  more  characteristic  is  the  quality  calied  fvdSM^,  or  imraobiHty  of 
heart.  That  this  existed  in  practice  from  an  early  era  camiot  be  doubted,  but 
its  cultiyatioti  by  a  recognised  system  of  training  dates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  introepective  tenet  (kwanshin-ho)  of  the  Zen 
sect  of  Buddhism  taught  believers  to  divest  theniseh  es  wholly  of  passion  and 
emotion  and  to  educate  a  mind  unmoved  by  its  environment,  that ,  in  the  storm 
and  stress  of  battle,  the  buski  remains  as  calm  and  as  self-p<x--.sessed  as  in  the 
quietude  of  the  council  chamber  or  the  sacred  stillness  of  the  cloister.  The 
crown  of  ail  his  qualities  was  self-respect.  He  rated  himself  too  high  to 
descend  to  petty  quarrels,  or  to  make  the  aoquisition  of  rank  his  purpose, 
or  to  have  any  reigard  for  money. 

THE  MIUTABV  ART 

As  for  tactics,  individual  prowess  was  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all 
contests,  and  strategy  consisted  mainly  of  deception*^,  surprises,  and  ambushes. 
There  were,  indeed,  certain  recognized  principles  derived  from  treatises  compiled 
by  Simg  and  'Ng,*  two  Chinese  generals  of  the  third  century  a.d.  These  laid 
down  that  troops  for  ofifensive  operations  in  the  field  must  be  twice  as  numerous 
as  the  enemy;  those  for  investing  a  fortress  should  be  to  the  garrison  as  ten  to 
one,  and  those  for  escalade  as  five  to  one.  Outflanking  methods  were  always 
to  be  pursued  against  an  adversary  holding  high  ground,  and  the  aim  should  be 
to  sever  the  communications  of  an  army  having  a  mountain  or  a  river  on  its 
rear.  When  the  enemy  selected  a  position  involving  victory  or  death,  he  was  to 
be  held,  not  attacked,  and  when  it  was  possible  to  surround  a  foe,  one  avenue  of 
escape  should  always  V)e  left  to  him,  since  desperate  men  fisi,ht  fiercely.  In 
crossing  a  river,  nmeh  space  should  separate  the  van  from  the  rear  of  the  crossing 
army,  and  an  enemy  crossing  was  not  to  be  attacked  until  his  forces  had  become 
well  engi^ed  in  the  operation.  Birds  soaring  in  alarm  should  suggest  an  ambush, 
and  beasts  breaking  cover,  an  approaching  attack.  There  was  much  spying.  A 
soldier  who  could  win  the  trust  of  the  enemy,  sojourn  in  his  midst,  and  create 
dissensions  in  his  camp,  was  called  a  hero. 

Judged  by  this  rode  of  precepts,  the  old-time  soldier  of  the  East  has  been 
denounced  by  some  critics  as  representing  the  lowest  t>^e  of  military  ethics. 
But  such  a  criticism  is  romantic.  The  secret-intelligence  department  of  a 
twentieth-century  army  employs  and  creates  opportunities  just  as  zealously  as 
did  the  disciples  of  Sung  and  ^Ng.  It  is  not  here  that  the  defects  in  the  hushi's 
ethics  must  be  sought.  The  most  prominent  of  those  defects  was  indifference 
to  the  rights  of  the  individual.  Buakido  taught  a  vassal  to  sacrifice  his  own 
interest  and  his  own  life  on  the  altar  of  loyalty,  but  it  did  not  teach  a  ruler  to 
recognize  and  respect  the  rights  of  the  ruled.  It  taught  a  yn(e  to  efface  herself 
for  her  husband's  sake,  but  it  did  not  teach  a  husband  any  corresponding 
obligation  towards  a  In  a  word,  it  expounded  the  relation  of  the  whole 

to  its  parts,  but  left  unexpouuded  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  one  another. 

A  c(mlated  fault  was  excessive  reverence  for  rank  and  rigid  exdusiveness  of 
class.  There  was  practically  no  ladder  for  the  commons  —  the  farmer,  the 

p  See  €«ptain  CSalthrop's  Th$  Book  of  War.} 
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artisan,  and  the  merch  ant  —  to  ascend  into  the  circle  of  the  samxirai.  It  resulted 
that,  in  the  thirteenth  fourteenth  centuries,  gifted  mvn  of  the  despised 
grades  sought  in  the  cloister  an  arena  for  the  exercise  of  ihi  ir  talents,  and  thus, 
while  the  bmki  received  no  recruits,  the  commoners  lost  their  better  element  s, 
and  BuddhiEna  became  a  stage  for  secular  ambition.  It  can  not  be  doubted 
that  by  closing  the  door  of  rank  in  the  face  of  merit,  htishidd  diecked  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nation.  Another  defect  in  the  5uaAu20  was  indifference  to  intdUectual 
investigation.  The  schoolmen  of  Kyoto,  who  alone  recdved  honour  for  their 
moral  attainments,  were  not  investigators  but  imitators,  not  scientists  but 
classicists.  Had  not  Chinese  conservatism  been  imported  into  Japan  and  had 
it  not  received  the  homage  of  the  huski,  independent  development  of  original 
Japanese  thought  and  of  intellectual  investigation  might  have  distinguished  the 
Yaniato  race.  By  a  learned  Japanese  philosopher  (Dr.  Inouye  Tetsujiro)  the 
ethics  of  the  hudd  are  charged  with  inculcating  the  principles  of  private  morality 
only  and  ignoring  those  of  public  morality. 

MILITARY  FAMILES  AND  THEIR  iiLTAIXERS 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the  disposition  of  the  Central  Government  was  to 
leave  the  provincial  nobles  severely  alone,  treating  their  ffMuls  and  conflicts  as 
wholly  private  affairs.  Thus,  these  nobles  being  cast  upon  tiicir  own  resources 
for  the  protection  of  their  lives  and  properties,  retauied  the  services  of  buahi^ 
aiming  them  well  and  drilling  them  assiduously,  to  serve  as  guards  in  time  of 
peace  and  as  soldiers  in  war.  One  result  of  this  demand  for  military  material 
was  that  the  helots  of  former  days  were  relieved  from  the  badge  of  slavey  and 
became  hereditary  retainers  of  provincial  nobles,  nothing  of  their  old  bondage 
remaining  except  that  their  lives  were  at  the  mercy  of  their  masters. 

FIEES  AND  TEBRnOBUL  NAMES 

As  the  provincial  families  grew  in  numbers  and  influence  they  naturally 
extended  their  estates,  so  that  the  landed  property  of  a  great  sept  sraietimes 
stretched  over  parts,  or  even  the  whole,  of  several  provinces.  In  these  drcum- 
stances  it  became  convenient  to  distinguish  branches  of  a  sept  by  the  names  of 

then:  rcfspective  localities  and  thus,  in  addition  to  the  sept  name  {uji  or  sei),  there 
came  into  existence  a  territorial  name  {mydji  or  &hi).  For  f  xample,  when  the 
descendants  of  Minamoto  no  Yoshiiye  acquired  great  prdjji  i  T  i(  s  at  Nitta  and 
Ashikaga  in  the  provinces  of  Kotsuke  and  Shimotsuke,  they  took  the  territorial 
names  of  Nitta  and  Ashikaga,  remaining  always  Minamoto;  and  when  the 
descendants  of  Yoshimitsu,  younger  brother  of  Yoshiiyci  aoquiied  estates  in  the 
ptovince  of  Eai,  they  began  to  call  themselves  TaJceda. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  further  than  to  note  that^  while  the 
names  of  the  great  septs  {uji)  were  few,  the  territorial  cogooraens  were  veary 
numerous;  and  that  while  the  use  of  mydji  (or  ski)  was  common  in  the  case  of 
the  Fujiwara,  the  Taira,  and  the  Minamoto  septs,  the  uji  alone  was  employed 
by  the  Abe,  the  Ono.  the  Takahashi,  the  Kiisakabe,  the  Ban,  the  Hata,  and 
certain  others.  It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  although  the  territorial  sections 
of  the  same  sept  sometimes  quarrelled  among  themselves,  the  general  praetioe 
wae  that  all  claiming  common  descent  supported  each  other  in  war.  The  Mina- 
moto (G^)  6u<At  recognized  as  the  principal  family  line  that  of  Tsunemoto  from 
whom  were  descended  the  following  illustrious  diiefs^— 
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,  Minamoto  CQen)  no  Tsuoemoto,  coouaao4er-iJi-GhieI  ol  local  Goverxunents 

Mitsonaka 

i 


Yorimitou  Yoriooba 
Yori^odd 

Yosbiiye 


Yoahimune  Yoahiobika  Yoshikimi    Yoahitada  Yoahitoki  Yodutaka 
Tameyoshi 


Yoahitomo  YoshikiUA  Tametomo  TWiqity  othen 
i         Yoshinaka  (of  Kiso) 


Yoritomo   Noriyori   'k  oshilBuue   Six  others 


A  similar  tabfe  for  the  Taira  (Hei)  runs  thus:  — 

Taira  (Hei)  no  Sadamori  (quelled  the  MasukiiUo  revolt). 
Korehira  (of  Ise  prOTince) 


1 


Maaamori  (governed  Ise,  Inaba,  Sanuki,  etc.;  quelled  the  rebellion 
 I  of  Minamoto  Yoshichika). 


Tadainaaa  Tadamori  (served  the  Emperors  Shirakawa.  Horikawa.  and  Toba;  ^ 
I  Bubdued  the  pirates  of  Sany5-a5  and  Naiik«Ml5) 

Kiyomori  (crushed  the  Minamoto  and  temporarily  establidied  the 
I  aapranac^ottheTidni). 

Shigemori 

In  its  attitude  towards  these  two  fomilies  the  Court  showed  short-sighted 

shrewdness.  It  pitted  one  against  the  other.  If  the  Taira  sht  w*  1  turbulence, 
the  aid  of  the  Minamoto  was  enlisted ;  and  when  a  Minamoto  rebelled,  a  Taira 
received  a  commission  to  deal  with  him.  Thus,  the  Throne  purchased  peace  for 
a  time  at  the  cost  of  sowing,  between  the  two  great  military  clans,  seeds  of 
discord  destined  to  shake  even  the  Cro'wm.  In  the  capital  the  bushi  served  as 
palace  guards;  in  the  provinces  they  were  practically  independent.  Such  waa 
the  state  of  affairs  on  the  eve  of  a  fierce  struggle  known  in  history  as  the  tumult 
of  the  J7affm  and  £r€i[/t  eras  (1150-1160). 

[*  It  is  of  this  noble  that  histon,'-  rocords  an  incident  illustrative  of  thr  stipcrgtition-s  of  the 
(eleventh  century.  The  cloistered  Emperor  bhirakawa  kept  Tadamori  coustaulijr  by  hia  side. 
One  liight,  Shirakawa,  accompanied  by  Tadamori,  wept  toTiait  a  lady  favourite  Inadetaehed 
palare  nonr  the  shrine  of  Gion.  Suddrnly  tlir  two  men  saw  an  appant  ion  of  a  demon  covtTpd 
with  wirflike  hair  and  having  a  Iuminoii8  body.  The  Emperor  onlercd  Tadamori  to  use  his 
bow.  But  Tadamori  advanced  boldly  and,  seizing  the  demon,  found  that  it  was  an  old  man 
weurlna  straw  beadg^  as  a  protection  against  the  rain,  and  carrying  a  lamp  to  kindle  the  light 
at  tlie«lHiie.  Thia  vidiaiit  deed  on  Tadunori 's  p«rt  elicited  universal  applause,  as  indeed  it 
might  in  an  era  of  8odk  faiUt  in  the  rapematiixaLi 
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It  has  been  related  in  Chapter  XXII  that  Taiken-mon-in,  consort  of  the 
Emperor  Toba,  was  chosen  for  the.  latter  by  his  grandfather,  the  cloistered 
Emperor  Shirakawa,  and  that  she  bore  to  Toba  a  son  who  ultimately  ascended 
the  throne  as  Sutoku.  iim,  rightly  or  wrongly,  Toba  learned  to  suspect  that 
beforo  she  beeame  hls  mfe,  the  lady '8.t90hi!tkmB<with  Shkakuwa  had  beea  ov«iv 
intimato  and  that  Sntolra  wm  Sttsgitimfite/  Thetelore,  Itnmediailely  after 
Shirakawa 's  deniiae,  Toba  took  to  himself  an  Empress,  Kayariio-in,  daughter  of 
Fujiwara  Tadazane;  and  failing  pffgppng  by  her,  chose  another' Fnjiwara  lady, 
Bifuku-mon-in,  daughter  of  Nagazane.  For  this,  his  third  consort,  he  conceived 
a  strong  affection,  and  when  she  bore  to  him  a  prince,  Toba  placed  the  latter  on 
the  throne  at  the  age  of  three,  compolHng  Sutoku  to  resign.  This  happened  in 
the  year  1141,  and  there  were  thenceforth  two  cloistered  Emperors,  Toba  and 
Sutoku,  standing  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  grandfather  and  grandson. 
The  baby  sovereign  was  JoaUed  Konoe^  and  F^jhtfara  Tadamioht,  brother  of  Bifu* 
ku-mon-in,  became  kwampaku. 

Between  this  Tada<nichi  and  his  younger  brotheri  Yorinaga,  who  held  the 
post  of  sa-daijin,  there  existed  acute  rivalry.  The  kwampaku  had  the  knack  of 
composing  a  deft  couplet  and  tracing  a  graceful  ideograph.  The  sa-daijin,  a 
profound  scholar  and  an  able  economist,  ridiculed  penmanship  and  poetry  as 
more  ornament.  Their  father's  sympathies  were  wholly  with  Yorinaga,  and  he 
ultimately  went  so  far  as  to  depose  Tadamichi  from  his  hereditary  position  as 
d-t^  of  the  Fujiwara;  Thus,  the  enmity  between  Tadaimichi  and  Yorinaga 
ne^ed  only  an  opportunity  to  burst  into  flame,  and  that  opportunity  was  soon 
furnished. 

The  Emperor  Konoe  died  (1155)  at  the  eariy  age  of  seventeen,  and  the 

cloistered  sovereign,  Sntoku,  vsought  to  secure  the  throne  for  his  son  Shigehito, 
whom  Toba's  suspicions  had  disqualified.  But  Bifuku-mon-in,  believini:,  or 
pretending  to  believe,  that  the  premature  death  of  her  son  had  been  causi  d  by 
Sutoku 's  incantations,  persuaded  the  cloistered  Emperor,  Toba,  in  that  sense, 
and  haying  secured  tJhe  co-operationiof  the  kwampaku^  T^udamlehi,  she  set  upon 
the  throne  Toba's  fourth  son>  under  the  name  of  Go-6hirafcawa  (1156-llfi6)» 
the  Ifttter 's  son,  Morihlto,  being  noraimited  Crown  Prince,  to  the  complete  exclu- 
Bion  of  Sutoku 's  offspring.  So  long  as  Toba  lived  the  arrangement  remained 
undisturbed,  but  on  his  death  in  the  following  year  (1156),  Sutoku,  supported 
by  the  sa'daijin,  Yorinaga,  j^lanned  to  ascend  the  throne  again,  and  there  ensued 
a  desperate  straggle.  Stated  thus  briefly,  the  complication  suggests  mendy  a 
quarrel  for  the  succession,  but,  regarded  more  closely,  it  is  seen  to  derive  rancour 
chiefly  from  the  jealousies  of  the  Fujiwara  brothers,  Yorinaga  and  Tadamichi, 
and  importance  from  the  os^odatioii  of  the  Minamoto  and  the  Taira  families. 
For  when  Butoku  appealed  to  arms  agiiiiet  the  Qo*Shirakawa  faction,  he  was 
inclted.by  Fujiwara  Yonnaga  aii'  1 1 1  is  father  Tadazane,  and  supported  by  Taira 
Tndamasa  as  well  a»by  the  two  Minamoto,  Tameyoslii  and  Tametomo;  while 
Go-Shirakawa 's  cause  was  espoused  by  Fujiwara  Tadamichi,  by  ^  Taira  n6 
Kiyomori,  and  by  Minamoto  Yoshitomo. 

Among  this  group  of  notables  the  most  memorable  in  a  historical  sense  are 
Minamoto  Tametomo  and  Taira  Kiy union.  Of  the  latter  there  will  presently 
be  occasion  to  speak  again.  The  former  was  otxe  of  those  bora  warriors  iUosteat* 
ed  by  Yamato-dake,  Saka-no^;y;e'noTamura-maro^and  Minamoto  no  Yoshnye, 
Eigbtb  son  of  Minamoto.  Tjamoyi)!^,  h«  shoved  hinvs^  so  masterful,  physioiuly/ 
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and  moraHy,  that  his  father  deemed  it  wise  to  provide  a  distant  field  for  the 
exercise  of  his  energies  and  to  that  end  sent  him  to  Bungo  in  the  island  of 
Kyushii.  Tametomo  was  tlien  only  thirteen.  In  two  years  he  had  established 
his  sway  over  nearly  the  whole  island,  and  the  ceaseless  excursions  and  alarms 
caused  by  his  doings  having  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Court,  orders  for  his 
chagtisement  were  usued  to  the  Ikumrfu,  in  Chikuaen  —  futile  orders  illustrnt- 
ing  only  Kyoto's  ignorance.  Tameyoshi,  his  father,  was  then  removed  from 
office  as  a  punishm^t  lor  his  son's  contumacy,  and  thereupon  Tametomo, 
esteeming  filial  piety  as  one  of  the  bushi first  obligations,  hastened  to  the  capital, 
taking  with  hun  only  twenty-five  of  his  principal  retainers.  His  age  was  then 
seventeen;  his  height  seven  feet;  his  musr  nlur  development  enormous,  and  he 
could  draw  a  bow  eight  feet  nine  inches  in  length.  His  intention  was  to  purchase 
his  father 's  pardon  by  his  own  surrender,  but  on  reaciiuig  Kyoto  he  found  the 
HOgm  tumult  just  breaking  out,  and,  of  course,  he  joined  his  fathw's  party. 

The  relationship  of  the  opposing  nohles  deserves  to  be  studied,  as  this- was 
probably  one  of  the  most  unnatural  struge^  on  record 
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Sutoku 's  party  occupied  the  Shirakawa  palace.  Unfortunately  for  the 
ex-Emperor  the  conduct  of  the  struggle  was  entrusted  to  Fujiwara  Yorinaga,  and 
he,  in  defiance  of  Tametomo 's  advice,  decided  to  remain  on  the  defensive;  an 
evil  choice,  since  it  entailed  the  tenure  of  wooden  buildings  highly  inflammable. 
Yoshitomo  and  Kiyomori  took  full  advantage  of  this  strategical  error.  They 
forced  the  Shirakawa  palace,  and  after  a  deStienite  struggle,^  the  defenders  took 
to  flight.  Thus  far,  ^cept  for  the  important  issues  involved  and  the  unnatural 
division  of  the  forces  engaged,  this  Hogen  tumult  would  not  have  differed 
materially  from  many  previous  conflicts.  But  its  sequel  acquired  terrible 
notoriety  from  the  cruel  conduct  of  the  victors,  Sutoku  was  exiled  to  Sanuki, 
and  there,  during  three  years,  he  applied  hmiself  continuously  to  copying  a 
Buddhist  Suira,  usmg  his  own  biood  lor  ink.  The  doctrine  of  the  Zen  sect  had 
not  yet  prevailed  in  Japan,  and  to  obtain  compensation  in  future  happiness  for 
tiie  pains  he  had  suffered  in  life,  it  was  essential  that  the  exile's  laboriously 
traced  Sutra  should  be  solenmly  offered  to  the  Buddha.  He  sent  it  to  Kydto, 
praying  that  the  necessary  step  should  be  taken.  But  by  the  orders  of  his  own 
brother,  the  Emperor,  the  request  was  refused,  and  the  manuscript  returned. 
Superstition  ultimately  siircrodcd  where  natural  affection  had  failed;  for  the 
ex-Emperor,  having  inscribed  maledictions  on  each  of  the  five  volumes  of  the 

p  One  incident  of  the  fight  has  been  admiringly  handed  down  to  posterity.  The  duty  of 
holding  the  west  gate  of  the  Shirakawa  palace  fell  to  Tametomo  and  his  handful  of  folio  were. 
The  duty  of  attac  king  it  happened  to  devolve  on  his  brother,  Yoflhitomo.  To  avert  such  an 
unnatural  conflict,  Tametomo,  having  proclaimed  his  idrnt-tv,  ag  was  usual  among  hufthi,  drew 
his  bow  with  such  unerring  aim  that  the  arrow  shore  off  an  ornament  from  Yoshitomo  a  helmet 
without  injuring  him  in  any  my,  YgihitoiDO  irithdnwr  And  the  Taira  took  up  the  attack.) 
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with  blood  obtained  liy  biting  Mi  tongue,  and  having  haatened  hia  danilae 

by  self-inflicted  privations,—  he  died  (1164)  eight  years  after  being  sent  into 
exile— the  evils  of  the  lame  vrete  attributed  to  his  unquiet  spirit  and  a  shrine 

was  built  to  his  memory. 

Not  less  heartless  was  the  trcatnient  of  the  vanquished  nobles.  The  Fiijiwara 
alone  escaped.  Yorinaga  liad  the  good  fortune  to  fall  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
hia  father,  Tadai^aue,  was  saved  by  the  intercession  of  his  elder  son,  Tadamichi, 
of  whose  dislike  he  had  long  been  a  victim.  But  this  was  the  eole  spot  of  light 
on  the  sombre  page.  By  the  Emperor's  oideis,  the  Taira  efaiefy  Kiyomori^ 
executed  his  uncle,  Tadainaaa;  by  the  Emperar'a  orders,  though  not  irithout 
protest,  the  Minamoto  efaief,  Ifodiitomo,  put  to  death  his  lather,  Tameyoshi; 
by  the  Emperor's  orders  all  the  relatives  of  Yorinaga  were  sent  into  exile;  by 
the  Emperor's  orders  his  nephew,  Prince  Shigehito,  was  oompelled  to  take  the 
tonsure,  and  by  the  Emperor  's  orders  the  sinews  of  Tarnetomo's  bow-arm  were 
cut  and  he  was  banished  to  the  Izu  island.^  In  justice  it  has  to  be  noted  that 
Go-Shirakawa  did  not  iiimseif  conceive  these  merciless  measures.  He  was 
prompted  thereto  by  Fujiwara  Michiaori,  eommonly  known  as  fihuuei,  wbooe 
counsels  were  att-powerf ul  at  the  Court  in  those  days. 

GO-SHIRAKAWA 

Go-Shirakawa,  the  sevcnty^venth  sovereign,  occupied  the  throne  during 
two  years  only  (lloG=lli>8),  but  he  made  his  influence  felt  from  the  cloister 
throughout  the  long  period  of  thirty-four  years  (1158  to  1192),  directing  the 
administration  from  his  "camera  palace"  {Indiu)  during  the  reigns  of  five 
Emperors.  Ambition  impelled  him  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Go-SanjO.  He 
re-opened  the  Office  of  Records  (Kirokt^jo),  whioh  that  great  sovereign  had 
established  for  the  purpose  of  centralizing  the  powers  of  the  State,  and  he  sought 
to  recover  for  the  Throne  its  administrative  functions.  But  his  independence 
was  purely  nominal,  for  in  everything  he  took  counsel  of  Fujiwara  Michinori 
(Shinzei)  and  obeyed  that  statesman 's  guidance.  Michinori 's  character  is  not 
to  be  implicitly  inferred  from  the  cruel  courses  suggested  by  him  after  the  ilOyen 
tumult.  He  was  a  man  of  keen  intelUgenoe  and  profound  learning^  as  learning 
went  in  those  days:  that  is  to  say,  he  knew  the  classics  by  heart,  had  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Buddhism  and  astrology,  and  was  able  to  act  as  interpreter  ol 
the  Chinese  ^•"gl'^g^r  With  his  name  is  associated  the  origin  of  the  shirabyoshif 
or  "  white  mcasure-markors" — girls  clad  in  white,  who,  by  posture  and  gesture, 
beat  time  to  music,  and,  in  after  ages,  became  the  celebrated  geisha  of  Japan. 
To  the  practice  of  such  arts  and  accorapUshments  Michinori  devoted  a  great  part 
of  his  life,  and  when,  in  1140,  that  is  to  say,  sixteen  years  before  the  Hogen 
disturbance,  he  received  the  tonsure,  all  prospect  of  an  official  career  seemed  to 
be  closed  to  him*  But  the  accession  of  Go-Shirakawa  gave  him  an  opportunity. 
The  Emperor  trusted  him,  and  he  abused  the  trust  to  the  further  unhappiness  of 
the  nation. 

THE  HEtJt  TVl/nJVt 

Go-Shirakawa 's  son,  Morihito,  ascended  the  throne  in  1159  and  is  known  in 
history  as  Nijo,  the  seventy-eighth  sovereign  of  Japan.    From  the  very  outset 

The  celebrated  UUiraleur,  Bakia,  udduced  manv  proofs  that  Tametomo  ultimately  made 
his  way  to  RyilkyQ  and  that  his  descendants  ruled  the  isUuKi.  The  great  soldier  himself  died 
ultimately  by  his  own  hand  in  the  sequel  of  an  imwceeBaful  engagement  with  the  forces  of  the 
vice-govecnor  of  Izu.J  ■ 
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be  wsented  the  ex-Emperor 's  attempt  to  interfere  in  the  administration  of  affairs, 
afLd  the  two  Courts  fell  into  a  st  ate  of  discord,  Fujiwara  Shinaei  inciting  the. 
cloistered  Emperor  to  assert  himself,  and  tv-n  other  Fujiwara  nobles,  Tsime- 
mune  and  Korekata,  prompting  Nijo  to  resist.  These  two,  observing  that 
another  noble  of  their  clan,  Fujiwara  Nobuyori,  was  on  bad  terms  with  Shinzei, 
approached  Nobuyori  and  proposed  a  union  against  their  common  enemy. 
SHinaei  had  eommitted  one  great  error;  he  had  alienatod  the  Minamoto  family. 
In  the  Hdgen  struggle^  Yoshitomo,  the  MhiAmoto  ehief,  an  able  captain  and  a 
brave  soldier,  had  suggested  the  strategy  which  secured  victory  for  Go-Shiraka- 
wa's  forces.  But  in  the  subsequent  distribution  of  rewards,  Yoshitomo's 
claims  received  scant  consideration,  his  merits  beiii^  imderrated  by  Shinzei. 

This  had  been  followed  by  a  still  more  pailiful  slight.  To  Yoshitomo's 
fonnal  proposal  of  a  marriage  between  his  daughter  and  Shinrei's  son,  not  only 
liad  a  refusal  been  given,  but  also  the  nuptials  of  the  youth  with  the  daughter  of 
the  Taira  chief,  Kiyomori,  had  been  subsequently  celebrated  with  much  eclat. 
In  short,  Sbhud  chose  between  the  two  great  military  dans,  and  lliough  such 
discrimination  was  neither  incoiisisteiit  wHh  the  prerious  ]>ractice  of  the  Fuji- 
wara nor  ill-judged  so  far  bb  the  relative  strength  of  the  Minamoto  and  the 
Taira  was  concerned  for  the  moment,  it  erred  egregiously  m  failing  to  recognise 
that  t!io  day  had  passed  when  the  military  clans  could  be  thus  employed  as 
Fujiwara  tools.  Approached  by  Nobuyori,  Yoshitomo  joined  hands  with  the 
plotters,  and  the  Minamoto  troops,  forcing  their  way  into  the  SanjS  palace,  set 
fire  to  the  ediiiee  and  killed  Shinzei  (1159).  The  Taira  chief,  Kiyomori,  happened 
to  be  then  absent  in'Kumano,  and  Toshitdmo's  plan  was  to  attack  him  on  his 
way  back  to  Kyoto  before  the  Taira  forces  had'mustered.  But  just  as  Fujiwara 
Yorinaga  bad  wrecked  his  cause  in  the  Hdgen  tumuH  by  ignoring  Minamoto 
T'ametomo's  advice,  so  in  the  Heiji  disturbance,  Fujiwara  Nobuyori  courted 
defeat  by  rejecting  Minamoto  Yoshitomo 's  st rate*ry.  The  Taira,  thus  accorded 
leisure  to  assemble  their  troops,  won  such  a  signal  victory  thnt  during  many 
years  the  Minamoto  disappearerl  almost  completely  from  the  political  stage,  and 
the  Taira  held  the  empire  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands. 

Japanese  historians  regard  Fujiwara  Shinzei  as  chiefly  responsible  for  these 
untoward  events;  ■  Shinzei 's  record  shows  him  to  have  been  cruel,  jealous,  and 
self-seeking,  but  it  has  to 'be  admitted  that  the  conditions  of  - the  time  were 
calculated  to  educate  men  of  his  type,  as  is  shown  by  the  story  of  the  Hdgen 
insurrection.  For  when  Sutoku 's  partisans  assembled  at  the  palace  of  Shiraka- 
wa,  Minamoto  Tametomo  addressed  them  thus:  "T  fought  twenty  battles  and 
tvi'o  hiiudrofi  minor  engagements  to  win  Kyushu,  and  I  say  that  when  an  enemy 
13  outnunil)ered,  its  best  plan  is  a  night  attack.  If  we  fire  the  Takamatsu  palace 
on  three  sides  to-night  and  assault  it  from  the  fourth,  the  foe  will  surely  be  bro- 
ken. I  see  on  the  other  side  only  one  man  worthy  to  be  called  an  enemy.  It  is 
my  brothel*  Yoeftiitomo;  and -with  a  single  arrow  I  can  lay  him  low.  As  for 
Taira  KiyomoH,  he  will  fall  if  I  do  but  shake  the  sleeve  of  my  artnour.  Before 
dawn  we  shall  be  victors." 

Fujiwara  Yorinaga 's  reply  to  this  counsel  was:  " Tametomo 's  method  of 
fighting  is  rustic.  There  are  here  two  Emperors  compotin?;  for  the  throne,  and 
the  combat  must  be  conducted  in  a  fair  and  dignified  numrier."  To  such  silliness 
the  Minamoto  hero  made  apt  answer.  "War,"  he  said,  "is  not  an  affair  of 
official  ceremony  and  decorum.  Its  management  were  better  left  to  the  bushi 
whose  busbiesB  It  is.  My  biKkther  Yoshitomo. has  eyes  to  see  an  opportunity. 
To-night,  he  ^11  attack  us."  It  is  true  that  Tametomo  afterwards >  refrained 
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ftiom  taJdng  his  brother's  life,  but  tlfe  «bove  proves  that  he:Wotild  not  hsve  eser^ 

cised  any  such  forbearance  had  victory  been  attainable  by  rothlessness.  History 
does  not  often  repeat  itself  so  exactly  as  it  did  in  these  Hdgen  and  Heiji  struggles^ 
Fujiwara  Yorinaga's  refusal  to  follow  Tametomo's  advice  and  Fujiwara  Nobu- 
yori 's  rejection  of  Yoshitomo 's  coimsels  were  wholly  responsible  for  the  disasters 
that  ensued,  and  were  also  illustrative  of  the  contempt  in  which  the  Fujiwara 
iieid  the  military  magnates,  who,  in  turn,  were  well  awai  e  ol  the  mipotence  of  the 
Court  nobles  cm  the  battle-field. 

The  manner  of  Yoshitomo 's  death,  too,  reveals  something  of  the  ethies  of 
the  bushi  in  the  twelfth  century.  Accompanied  by  Kamada  Masaie  and  a  lew 
others,  the  Minaraoto  chief  escaped  from  the  fight  and  ioOk  refuge  in  the  house 
of  his  concubine,  Enju,  at  A'vcihaka  in  Owari.  There  they  were  surroimded  and 
attacked  by  the  Taira  partisans.  The  end  seemed  inevitable.  Respite  was 
obtained,  however,  by  one  of  those  heroic  acts  of  self-sacrifire  that  stand  so 
numerously  to  the  credit  of  the  Japanese  samurai.  Minainoto  Shigenariy 
proclaiming  himself  to  be  Yoshitomo,  fougl^t  with  desperate  valour,  killing  ten 
of  the  enemy.  Finally,  hacking  his  own  face  so  that  it  became  unrecognisable, 
he  committed  aoloide.  Metenrhile^  Yoahitaano  had  ridden  away  to  the  house  of 
Osada  Tadamune,  father  of  his  comrade  Masaie 's  wife.  There  he  found. a 
hospitable  reception.  But  when  he  would  have  pushed  on  at  once  to  the  east, 
where  the  Minamoto  had  many  partisans,  Tadamune,  pointing  out  that  it  waa 
New  Year's  eve,  persuaded  him  to  remain  until  the  3d  of  the  first  month. 

Whether  this  was  done  of  fell  ])ur])osc  or  out  of  hospitality  is  not  on  record, 
but  it  is  certain  that  Tadamune  and  his  son,  Kagemune,  soon  determined  to  kill 
Yoshitomo,  thus  avoiding  a  ofaarge  of  oomplioity  and  eanung  favour  al  Courts 
Their  plan  was  to  eoneeal  three  men  in  a  bathroom,  whither  Yoshitomo  should 
be  fed  after  he  had  been  plied  with  sake  at  a-  banquet.  The  sehcame  sucoeeded 
in  part,  but  as  Yoshitomo'a  squire,  Konno,  a  noted  swordsman,  aecompanied 
his  chief  to  the  bath,  the  assassins  dared  not  attack.  Presently,  however,  KonnB 
went  to  seek  a  bath-rol)e,  and  thereupon  the  three  men  leaped  out.  Yoshitomo 
hurled  one  assailant  from  the  room,  but  was  stabbed  to  death  by  the  other  two, 
who,  in  their  turn,  were  slaughtered  by  the  squire.  Meanwiule,  Masaie  was 
eitting,  unsuspicious,  at  Uie  wine-party  in  a  distant  chamber.  Hearing  the  tu- 
mult  he  sprang  to  Ids  feet,  but  was  immediately  eut  down  by  Tadamune  and 
Kagemune.  At  this  jutaoture  Masaie 's  wife  ran  in,  and  crying,  "I  am  not 
^thless  and  evil  like  my  father  and  my  brother;  my  death  shall  show  my 
sincerity,"  seized  her  husl)and's  sword  and  committed  suicide,  at  which  sight 
the  dying  man  Finiled  contentedly.  As  for  Konno,  after  a  futile  attempt  to  lay 
iiands  on  Tadamune  and  Kagemune,  he  cut  his  way  through  their  retainers  and 
rode  off  safely.  The  heads  of  Yoshitomo  and  Masaie  were  carried  to  Kyoto  by 
Tadamune  and  Kagemune,  but  they  made  so  much  of  their  exploit  and  clamoured 
for  such  high  reward  that  JKiyoilioH  threate&ed  to  punish  them  for  the  murder 
of  a  close  oanneononi---  Kiyoinori,  be  it  observied,  on  whose  hands  the  blood  of 
his  uncle  was  still  wet. 

Yoshitomo  had  many  sons^  but  only  four  of  them  escaped  from  the  Heiji 
tumult.  The  ekh^st  of  these  was  Yoritomo,  then  only  fourteen.  After  killing; 
two  men  who  attempted  to  intercept  his  flight,  he  feU  into  the  hands  oC  Taira 

pOne  of  these  sons,  Tooionaga,  fell  by  his  father's  hand.  Accompanying  Yoshitomo 'b 
rptreaf ,  ho  had  hcvn  severely  wounded,  and  he  asked  his  father  to  l<ill  liin:  r  i'  l;er  than  leave  him 
at  Awobake  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Taira.  Yoshitomo  consented,  though  the  lad  was  only 
fifteen  yean  of  «gw>.] 
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Munekiyo,  who,  pitying  his  youth,  induced  Kiyomori 's  step-mother  to  intercede 
for  his  life,  and  he  was  finally  banished  to  Izu,  whence,  a  few  years  later,  he 
emerged  to  the  destruction  of  the  Taira.  A  still  younger  son,  Yoshitsune,  waa 
ctesfemed  to  prove  the  most  renowned  wanior  Japan  ever  produced^  Hie  mother, 
Toldwa,  one  of  Yoshitomo's  mistresseSy  a  woman  of  rare  beauty,  fled  from  the 
Minamoto  mansion  during  a  enow-storm  after  the  Heiji  disaster,  and,  with  her 
three  children,  succeeded  in  reaching  a  village  in  Yamato,  where  she  might  have 
lain  concealed  had  not  hf^r  mother  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Kiyomori 's  agents. 
Tokiwa  was  then  required  to  choose  between  giving  herself  up  and  suffering  her 
mother  to  be  executed.  Her  beauty  saved  the  situation.  Ivo  omori  had  no 
sooner  seen  her  face  tiiaii  he  offered  to  have  mercy  if  she  entered  his  household 
and  If  fihe  consented  to  have  her  three  sons  educated  for  the  priesthood.  Thus, 
Yoefaitsune  survived,  and  in  after  agee  people  were  wont  to  say  of  Kiyomori 's 
passion  aud  its  result  that  his  blissful  dream  of  one  night  had  brought  ndn  on  his 
house. 

THE  TAIRA  AND  THE  FITJIWARA 

In  human  affairs  many  events  ascribed  by  onlookers  to  design  are  really  the 
outcome  of  accident  or  unforscen  opportunity.    Historians,  tracing  the  career 
of  Taira  no  Kiyomori,  ascribe  to  him  smgular  astuteness  in  creating  occasions 
and  marked  promptness  m  utilizmg  them.  But  Kiyomori  was  not  a  man  of 
original  or  brilliant  conceptions.  He  had  not  even  the  imperturbability  essential 
to  military  leadership.   The  most  prominent  features  of  his  character  were  un- 
bridled ambition,  intolerance  of  opposition,  and  unscrupulous  pursuit  of  visible 
ends.    lie  did  not  initiate  anything  but  was  content  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  Fujiwara.    It  has  been  recorded  that  in  1158  —  after  the  Hogen  tumult,  \ 
but  before  that  of  Heiji  —  he  married  his  daughter  to  a  son  of  Fujiwara  Shinzei.  \ 
In  that  transaction,  however,  Shinzei 's  will  dominated.    Two  years  later,  the  | 
Minamoto 's  power  having  been  shattered,  Kiyomori  gave  another  of  his  daugh-  , 
ters  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  hwamjiaku,  Fujiwara  Motosane.  There  was  no  , 
offspring  of  this  union,  and  when,  in  1 166,  Motozane  died,  he  left  a  five-year-old  , 
son,  Motomichi,  born  of  his  wife,  a  Fujiwara  lady.   This  boy  was  too  young  to  ^ 
succeed  to  the  office  of  regent,  and  therefore  had  no  title  to  any  of  the  property  , 
accruing  to  the  holder  of  that  post,  who  had  always  been  rec(^ized  as  de  jure  j 
head  of  the  Fujiwara  family.    Nevertheless,  Kiyomori,  having  contrived  that  ^ 
the  child  should  be  entrusted  to  his  daughter's  care,  asserted  it«  claims  so  ^ 
strenuously  that  rnauy  of  the  F'ujiwaia  manors  and  all  the  heirlooms  were  ^ 
handed  over  to  it,  the  result  being  a  visible  weaik^ing  of  the  great  family's  | 
influence.^  ^ 

RESULTS  OF  THE  HOGEN  AND  HEIJI  INSUUHECTIONS  I 

The  most  pifrnal  result  of  the  Hoqev  rind  Hdji  insurrection was  to  transfer  | 
the  administrative  power  from  the  Court  nobles  to  the  military  chiefs.    In  no  j 
country  were  class  distinctions  more  scrupulously  obser^red  than  in  Japan.  All 
officials  of  the  fifth  rank  and  upwards  must  belong  to  the  families  of  the  Court  ' 
nobility,  and  no  office  carrying  with  it  rank  higher  than  the  sixth  might  be  ' 
occupied  by  a  military  man.  In  all  the  history  of  the  empire  down  to  the 
twelfth  century  there  had  been  only  one  departure  from  this  rule,  and  that  was  ^ 
in  the  case  of  the  illustrious  f  1 1 1 1*  v  1 1  Saka-no-ye no  Tamura-maro,  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  third  rank  and  made  dainagon.  | 

p  See  Murdoch  b  Hittarjf  qf  Japan,] 
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Tilt  floeial  positioiiB  of  the  two  gronpe  were  even  more  rigidly  difEerantiatod; 
thoie  el  the  fifth  lank  and  upwarck  being  tenned  ienjd^nto,  or  men  having  the 
privilflgB  of  entree  to  the  palaee  and  to  the  Imperial  presence;  while  the  lower 
group  (from  the  sixth  downwards)  had  no  such  privilege  and  were  consequently 

termed  chige-bito,  or  groundlings.  The  three  highest  offices  (spoken  of  as  mn-kd) 
could  not  be  held  by  any  save  members  of  the  Fujiwara  or  Kuga  families;  and 
for  offices  carrying  fifth  rank  upwards  (dedgnatefl  o.n'jn)  the  range  of  eligible 
luiulies  extended  to  only  four  others,  the  Ahwara,  tiie  Ki,  the  Oye,  and  the 
Kiyowara.  All  this  was  changed  after  the  Heiji  eommotioii.  The  Fujiwara 
\ad  need  the  mUhaiy  leaden  for  their  own  ends;  Kiyomori  eupplemented  his 
military  strength  with  Fi^jiwara  methods.  He  caused  himself  to  be  appointed 
iangi  (councillor  of  State)  and  to  be  raised  to  the  first  grade  of  the  third  nmk,  and 
he  procured  for  his  friends  and  relations  posts  as  provincial  governors,  so  that 
they  were  able  to  ofganize  .throughout  the  empire  military  forces  devoted  to 
the  Taira  cause. 

These  steps  were  mere  preludes  to  his  ambitioiis  programme.  He  married 
his  wife's  elder  sister  to  the  ex-Emperor,  Go-Shirakawa,  and  the  fruit  of  this 
uaiim  was  a  prince  who  aabsequently  ascended  the  throne  aa  Takakura.  The 
Eknperor  NijO  had  died  in  1 166,  after  fire  years  of  effort,  only  partially  sucoessfal, 
to  restrain  bis  father,  Go-Shhakawa 'e,  interference  in  the  administration. 
lOjO  was  succeeded  by  his  soUi  RokujO,  a  baby  of  two  years;  and,  a  few  months 
later,  Takakura,  then  in  his  seventh  year,  was  pr'x  liiimed  Prince  Imperial. 
Rokujo  (the  seventy-ninth  sovereign)  was  not  given  tiiuc  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
the  title  ''Emperor."  In  three  years  he  was  deposed  by  Go-8hirakawa  with 
Kiyomori 's  co-operation,  and  Takakura  (eightieth  sovereign)  ascended  the 
throne  in  1 169,  occupying  it  until  1180.  Tbos,  Kiyomori  found  himedf  unele  of 
an  Emperor  only  ten  years  of  age.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  Taira  leader's 
defects,  foiliire  to  make  the  most  of  an  opportunity  was  not  among  thenu  The 
influence  heeaoeraised  in  the  palace  through  his  sister-in-law  was  fur  more  exact- 
ing and  imperious  than  that  exercised  by  Go-Sliirakawa  himself,  and  the  latter, 
while  bitterly  resenting  this  state  of  affairs,  found  himself  powerless  to  correct 
it.  Finally,  to  evincp  his  discontent,  he  entered  the  priesthood,  a  demonstration 
which  afforded  Kiyomori  more  pleasure  than  pain.  On  tiie  ncjmmation  of  Taka- 
kura to  be  Crown  Prince  the  Taira  leader  was  appointed  —  appointed  himself 
would  be  a  more  accurate  form  of  speech — to  the  office  of  nav4aijin,  and 
aithin  a  very  brief  period  he  aseendeid  to  the  chanoellorBfaipy  overleaping  the 
two  intervening  posts  of  u-daijin  and  sordaijin.  This  was  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  life.  At  fifty -one,  he  fell  seriously  ill  and  took  the  tonsure  by  way  of  soliciting 
heaven 's  aid .  People  spoke  of  him  as  Dnju  Nyudo,  or  the  ' '  lay-priest  chancellor.** 
Recovering,  he  developed  a  mood  of  increased  arrogance.  His  residence  at 
Rokuhara  wa.s  a  mai^mticent  pile  of  building,  as  architecture  then  went,  standing 
in  a  park  of  great  extent  and  beauty.  There  he  administered  State  affairs  with 
all  the  pomp  and  elnmmstanoe  of  an  Imperial  court.  He  introduced  his  daugh- 
ter, Toku,  into  the  Household  and  very  soon  she  was  made  Empress,  under  the 
Dame  of  Eenrei-mon4n. 

Thus  completely  were  the  Fujiwara  beaten  at  their  own  game  and  the 
traditions  of  centuries  set  at  naught.  A  majority  of  the  highest  posts  were  filled 
by  Kiyomori 's  kinsmen.  Fiftecm  of  his  family  were  of,  or  above,  the  third  rank, 
and  thirty  were  tcnjO-bitu.  "  Akit.susbima  (.lapan)  was  divided  into  sixty-six 
provinces.  Of  these  thirty  were  governed  by  Taira  partisans.  Their  manors 
were  to  be  found  in  five  hundred  places,  and  their  fields  Tvere  innumerable. 
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Their  mannons  were  fuU  of  splendid  gwrments  and  rich  robes  lUce  floweia,  ludd 
the  spaces  before  their  portals  were  so  thronged  with  ox-earriages  and  horaeB 
that  markets  wefe  often  held  there.  Not  to  be  a  Taira  was  not  to  be  a  man."* 
It  is  necessary  to  note,  too,  with  regard  to  these  manors,  that  many  of  them 
were  tax-free  lands  (koden)  granted  in  perpetuity.  Such  grants,  as  has  been 
already  shown,  were  not  infrequent.  But  they  had  been  made,  for  the  most  part, 
to  civilian  officials,  by  whose  serfs  they  were  fanned,  the  proceeds  being  forward- 
ed to  Kyoto  for  the  support  of  their  owners;  whereas  the  kdden  bestowed  on  TaSvn 
offieero  were,  in  effeet,  military  fiefs.  It  is  true  that  similar  fief^  ^sted  in  the 
north  and  in  the  south,  but  their  number  was  so  greatly  increased  in  the  d&ys  of 
Taira  ascendancy  as  almost  to  constitute  a  new  departure.  Klyomoriwas,  in 
tnith,  one  of  the  most  despotic  rulers  that  ever  held  sway  in  Japan,  He  organized 
a  band  of  three  hundred  youths  whose  business  was  to  go  about  Kyoto  and 
listen  to  the  citizens'  talk.  If  anyone  was  reported  by  these  spies  as  having 
spoken  ill  of  the  Taira,  he  was  seized  aiai  punished.  One  day  Ki^ontori's 
grandson,  Suk^nori,  met  the  regent,  Fujiwara  Motofusa,  and  faUmg  to  alight 
from  his  oarriage,  as  etiquette  required,  was  ctmipelled  by.  the  regent's  retiniM 
to  do  so.  On  learning  of*  this  incident,  Kiyomori  ordered  three  hundred  men  to 
lie  in  wait  for  the  resent,  drag  him  from  his  car  mid  cut  off  his  cue. 

PLOTS  AGAINST  THE  TAIRA:   KIYOMORI'S  LAST  TEARS 

All  these  arbitrary  acts  provoked  indignation  among  every  class  of  the 
people.  A  conspiracy  known  in  history  as  the  "  Shishi-ga-tani  plot,  from  the 
name  of  the  place  where  the  oonspiratozB  met  to  eonsuH,  was  organiaed'hi  1177, 
having  for  object  a  general  uprising  agaanst  the  Taira.  At  the  Court  of  the 

cloistered  Emperor  the  post  of  gon-doimagon  was  filled  by  Fujiwara  Narichikai 
who  harboured  resentment  against  Kiyomori 's  two  sons,  Shigemori  and  Mune- 
mori,  inasmuch  as  they  held  positions  for  which  he  had  ptrh  en  in  vain,  the  Left 
and  Right  generals  of  the  guards.  There  was  also  a  bonze,  Saiko,  who  enjoyed 
the  full  confidence  of  Go-Shirakawa.  In  those  days  any  cause  was  legitimized  if 
its  advocates  could  show  an  Imperial  edict  or  point  to  the  presence  of  the 
sovereign  in  their  midst.  Thus,  in  ihtiHeiji  insurrection,  the  Minamoto  received 
thar  jBeverest  blow  when  Fujiwara  Kordkata  contrived  that,  under  cover  of 
da(rkneas,  the  Emperor,  disguised  as  a  maid-of-honour  in  the  household  of  the 
Empress,  should  be  transported  in  her  Majesty's  suite,  from  the  Kurodo  palace 
to  the  Taira  mansion  at  Rokuliara.  The  Minamoto  were  thus  transformed  into 
rebels,  and  the  Taira  became  the  representatives  of  Imperial  authority,  lliere- 
fore,  in  the  Shishi-ga-tani  plot  the  part  assigned  to  the  priest  Saiko  was  to  induce 
Go-Shirakawa  to  take  active  interest  in  the  conspii  acy  and  to  issue  a  mandate  to 
the  Minamoto  bitshi  throughout  the  coimtry.  No  such  mandate  was  issued, 
nor  does  it  appear  that  the  ex-Emperor  attended  any  of  the  meetings  in'fihishi- 
ga-tani,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  full  cognisance  of,  and  sympft- 
thized  with,  what  was  in  progress.  r 
The  conspiracy  never  matured.  It  was  betrayed  by  Minamoto  Yukitsuna. 
Saiko  and  his  two  sons  were  beheaded;  Narichika  was  exiled  and  subsequently 
put  to  death,  and  all  the  rest  were  banished.  The  grc-  t  question  was,  how  to 
deal  with  Go-Shirakawa.  Kiyomori  was  for  leading  tr(>(j{):- 1  o  arrest  his  Majesty, 
and  to  escort  him  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Toba  palace  or  the  'i  airu  mansion.  None 
of  the  despot's  kinsmen  or  adherents  Tentufed'to  gainsay  this  purpose  until 
\   :  I>  Ompei  Sei»um  (Aieoreb  <tf  ihe  YieUnludu  eflh^Iiinameto  and  the  Tim),\ 
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Kiyomori's  eldest  son,  Shigemori,  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Shigemori  had 
contributed  much  to  the  signal  success  of  the  Taira.  Dowered  with  all  the 
strategical  skill  and  political  sagacity  which  his  father  lacked,  he  had  won 
victories  for  the  family  arms,  and  again  and  again  had  restrained  the  rash 
exercise  of  Kiyomori's  impetuous  arrogance.  The  Taira  chief  had  learned  to 
stand  in  awe  of  his  son 's  reproaches,  and  when  Shigemori  declared  that  he  would 
not  survive  any  violence  done  to  Go-Shirakawa,  Kiyomori  left  the  council  cham- 
ber, bidding  Shigemori  to  manage  the  matter  as  he  thought  fit.^  Thus,  Go- 
Shirakawa  escaped  all  the  consequences  of  his  association  with  the  conspirators. 
But  Kiyomori  took  care  that  a  copy  of  the  bonze  Saiko 's  confession,  extracted 
under  torture  and  fully  incriminating  his  Majesty,  should  come  into  the  Imperial 
hands.  •  •  •  •  •.-  . 

A  final  rupture  between  the  cx-^Jniperor  and  the  Taira  leader  became  daily 
imminent.  Two  events  contributed  to  precipitate  it.  One  was  that  in  the 
year  following  the  Shishi-ga-tani  conspiracy,  Kiyomori's  daughter,  Toku,  bore 
to  Takakura  a  prince  —  the  future  Empt^ror  Antoku  (eighty-first  sovereign). 
The  Taira  chief  thus  found  himself  grandfather  of  an  heir  to  the  throne,  a  fact 
which  did  not  tend  to  abate  his  arrogance.  The  second  was  the  death  of 
Shigemori,  which  took  place  in  1179. 

Shigemori 's  record  shows  him  to  have  been  at  once  a  statesman  and  a  general. 
He  never  hesitated  to  check  his  father 's  extravagances,  and  it  has  to  be  recorded 

t ' '.I !>•<•.-"  •      :  1.;  V  »t'  ii.'  y.  »J  lii' 
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in  Kiyomori's  favour  that,  however  intolerant  of  advice  or  opposition  he 
habitually  showed  himself,  his  eldest  son's  remonstrances  were  seldom  ignored. 
Yet,  though  many  untoward  issues  were  thus  averted,  there  was  no  sign  that 
growing  responsibility  brought  to  Kiyomori  any  access  of  circumspection.  From 
first  to  last  he  remained  the  same  short-sighted,  passion-driven,  impetuous  despot 
and  finally  the  evil  possibilities  of  the  situation  weighed  so  heavily  on  Shigemori 's 

I'  It  is  recorded  that,  on  this  occasion,  Kiyomori,  learning  of  his  son's  approach,  attempted 
unsuccessfully  to  conceal  under  priestly  robes  the  armour  he  had  donned  to  go  to  the  arrest  of 
Go-Shirakawa.J 
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nerves  that  he  publicly  repaired  to  a  temple  to  pray  for  rddase  from  life.  As 
though  in  answer  to  bis  prayer  he  was  attacked  by  a  disease  which  carried  hhn 
off  at  the  age  of  forty-two.  Thore  is  a  tradition  that  he  installed  forty-eight 

images  of  Buddha  in  his  mansion,  and  for  their  sorvices  employed  many  beautiful 
women,  so  that  sensual  excesses  contributed  to  the  semi-hysterical  condition 
into  which  he  eventually  fell.  That  is  not  impossible,  but  certainly  a  sense  of 
impotence  to  save  his  father  and  his  family  from  the  calaixuties  he  clearly  saw 
approaching  was  the  proximate  cause  of  his  breakdown. 

Besidts  soon  became  iqppaient.  The  ex-^Emperor,  who  had  truly  estimated 
Shigemori^s  value  as  a  pillar  of  Taira  power,  judged  that  an  opportunity  for 
revolt  had  now  arrived,  and  the  Taira  chief,  deprived  of  bis  son's  restraining 
influence,  became  less  competent  than  ever  to  manage  the  great  machine  which 
fortune  had  entrusted  to  his  direction.  TJie  first  challenge  came  from  the  ex- 
Emperor  's  side.  It  has  been  related  above  that  one  of  Kiyomori 's  politic  acts 
after  the  Hidji  insurrection  was  to  give  his  daughter  to  the  regent;  that,  on  the 
latter 's  death,  lus  ciiild,  Motomichi,  by  a  Jb'ujiwara,  was  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  Taira  lady;  that  a  large  part  of  the  Fujiwara  estates  were  diverted  from 
the  regent  and  settled  upon  Motomichi,  and  that  the  latter  was  taken  into  a 
Taura  mansion.  The  regent  who  suffered  by  this  arbitrary  procedure  was 
Fujiwara  Motofusa,  the  same  noble  whom,  a  few  years  later,  Kiyomori  caused 
to  be  dragged  from  his  car  and  docked  of  his  queue  because  Motofusa  had  insisted 
on  due  observance  of  etiquette  by  Kiyomori 's  grandson.  Naturally,  Motofusa 
was  ready  to  join  hands  with  Go-Shirakawa  in  any  anti-Taira  procedure. 

Therefore,  in  1179,  on  the  death  of  Kiyomori 's  daughter,  to  whose  care 
Motomichi  had  been  entrusted  in  his  childhood,  the  ex-Einperor,  at  the  instance 
of  Motofusa,  appropriated  all  her  manors  and  those  of  Motomichi. .  Moreover, 
on  the  death  of  Shigemori  shortly  afterwards,  the  same  course  was  pursued  with 
his  landed  property,  and  further,  Motomichi,  though  lawful  head  of  the  Fujiwara 
family,  son-in-law  of  Kiyomori,  and  of  full  age,' had  been  refused  the  post  of 
chunafjnn,  the  claim  of  a  twelve  year-old  son  of  Motofusa  being  preferred.* 
The  significance  of  these  doings  was  unmistakable.  Kiyomori  Fnw  that  the 
gauntlet  had  been  throwTi  in  his  face.  Hastening  from  his  villa  of  i^  ukuhara,  in 
Settsu,  at  the  head  o£  a  large  force  of  troops,  he  placed  the  ex-Emperor  in  strict 
confinement  in  the  Toba  palace,  segregating  him  completely  from  the  official 
world  and  depriving  him  of  all  administrative  functions;  he  banished  the  hoamf* 
paktt,  Motofusa,  and  the  chancellor,  Fujiwara  Moronaga;  he  degraded  and  de- 
prived of  their  posts  thirty-nine  high  officials  who  had  formed  the  entourage  of 
Go-Shirakawa;  he  raised  Motomichi  to  the  office  of  kivampaku,  and  he  conferred 
on  his  son,  Munemori,  the  function  of  guarding  Kyoto,  strong  bodies  of  soldiers 
being  posted  in  the  two  Taira  mansions  of  Eokuhara  on  the  north  and  south  of 
the  capital. 

THE  YOBIMASA  CONSPIRACY 

In  1180,  at  the  instance  of  Kiyomori  and  partly,  no  doubt,  because  the 

difficult  position  in  which  he  found  himself  placed  with  regard  to  his  imprisoned 
father,  the  Empercw  Takakura,  then  in  his  twentieth  year,  resigned  the  throne 

in  favour  of  Kiyomori 's  grandson,  Antoku  ('eighty-firpt  soveroign\  a  child  of  three. 
This  was  the  cuhnination  of  the  Taira 's  fortunes.  1  here  was  at  that  time  among 
the  Kyoto  officials  a  Minamoto  named  Yorimasa,  sixth  in  dcscont  from  Minamo- 
to  Mitsunaka,  who  tio unshed  in  the  tenth  century  and  by  whose  order  the 
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beirloom  swoids,  Hige^Bin  toad  HigaMri,  were  forged.  This  Torimasa  wbb  an 
ei^rarl  bowman,  a  skilled  soldier,  and  an  adept  versifier,  acoomplishments  not 

infrequently  combined  in  one  person  during  the  Heian  epoch.  Go-Shirakawa, 
appreciating  Yorimasa's  abilities,  nominated  him  diieetor  of  the  Imperial 
EstateF?  Bureau  (Kurando)  and  afterwards  made  him  governor  of  Hyogo 

But  it  was  not  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  seventy-five  that,  on  Kiyo- 
mori's  recommendation,  he  received  promotion,  in  1178,  to  the  second  grade  of 
the  third  rank  {jvnsammi),  thus  for  the  first  time  obtaining  the  privilege  of 
access  to  the  Imperial  presence.  The  explanation  of  this  tardy  recognition  is, 
perhaps,  to  be  sought  In  Yorimasa's  prefcfence  of  prudence  to  loyalty.  In  the 
year  of  He^  he  Indd  hia  little  band  of  butki  in  the  leadi  until  the  issue  of  the 
battle  could  be  clearly  forseen,  and  then  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  TVura. 
Such  shallow  fealty  seldom  wins  its  way  to  high  place.  Men  did  not  forget 
Yorimjjsa 's  record.  His  belated  admission  to  the  ranks  of  the  imjd'bito  provoked 
»ome  derision  and  he  was  commonly  spoken  of  as  Gm-sammi  (the  Minamoto 
third  rank). 

iJut  even  for  one  constitutionally  so  cautious,  the  pretensions  of  the  Taira 
beoame  intderable.  Yorimasa  detennined  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  Minamoto 
cause,  and  looking  round  for  a  figure-head,  he  fixed  upon  Prince  Moohihito, 
elder  brother  of  Ti^kura.  This  prince,  b^ng  the  son  of  a  concubine,  had  neter 
reached  Imperial  rank,  thoi^  he  was  thirty  yearn  of  age,  but  he  possessed  some 
capacity,  and  a  noted  physiognomi.st  had  recognized  in  him  a  future  Emperor, 
In  1170,  at  Yorim'isn's  instnnce,  Prince  Mochihito  secretly  srnt  to  all  the 
Minamoto  families  tliroughuut  the  empire,  especially  to  Yoritonio  ut  his  place  of 
exile  in  Izu,  a  document  impeaching  the  conduct  of  the  Taira  and  exhorting  the 
Minamoto  to  muster  and  attack  them. 

Yorimasa's  story  shows  timt  he  would  not  have  embaiked  upon  this  enteiv 
prise  had  he  not  seen  solid  hope  of  success.  But  one  of  the  aids  he  counted  on 
proved  unsound.  That  aid  was  the  Buddhist  priesthood.  Kiyomori  had  ofifemU 
ed  the  great  monasteries  by  bestowing  special  favour  on  the  insignificant  shrine 
of  Itsukushima-Myojin.  A  revelation  received  in  a  dream  having  persuaded 
him  that  his  fortunes  were  intimately  connected  with  this  shrine,  he  not  only 
rebuilt  it  on  a  scale  of  much  magnificence,  but  also  persuaded  Go-Shirakawa  to 
make  three  solemn  progresses  thither.  This  pai  tiality  reached  its  acme  at  the 
time  of  Takakura's  abdication  (1180),  for  instead  of  complying  with  the  custom 
hitherto  observed  on  such  ocoasions  ^  the  custom  of  worshipping  at  one  or  more 
shrines  of  ihe.  three  great  monasteries  —  Enryaku  (Hiei-san),  Kofuku  (Nara), 
or  Od}6  (Miidera)  —  Takakura,  prompted  by  Kiyomori,  proceeded  to  Itsokushif 
ma.^ 

A  monster  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  ofFrnrlrtl  infuuisteries  was 
temporarily  quieted,  but  deep  umbrage  rankled  in  the  !  n  otns  ul  the  priests,  and 
Yorimasa  counted  on  tiieir  cO'K)peration  with  his  insurrection.  He  forgot, 
however,  that  no  bond  could  be  trusted  to  bold  them  perman^tly  together  in 
the  face  of  theur  habitual  rivalry,  and  it  was  here  that  his  scheme  uttiroately 
broke  down.  At  an  early  stage,  some  vague  news  of  the  plot  reached  Kiyomori 's 
ears  and  he  hastened  from  his  Fukuhara  villa  to  KyOto*  But  it  soon  became 
evident  that  his  information  was  incomplete.  He  knew,  indeed,  that  Prince 
Mochihito  was  involved,  but  he  suspected  Go-Shirakawa  also,  and  he  entertained 
no  conception  of  Yorimasa's  complicity.  Thus,  while  removing  Go-Shirakawa 
to  Kokuhara  and  despatching  a  force  to  seize  Mochihito,  he  entrusted  the 
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direction  of  the  latter  measure  to  Yorimasa's  son,  Kanetsuna,  who,  it  need 
sciu-ceiy  be  said,  failed  to  aj^relieDd  the  pdnce  or  to  elicit  any  iofonriAtioii  from 

his  followers. 

Presently  Kiyoinori  learned  that  the  prince  had  escaped  to  Onjo-ji  (AliidtTa). 
Thereupon  secret  negotiations  were  opened  between  Rokuhara  and  Enryaku-ji 
(Hiieir-mi)t  not  that  the  Taira  chief  suspected  the  latter,  bfot  became  he*  a^pred- 
ated  that  if  Hiei-san.  joined  Miidera,  the  situatioa  would  become  formidable. 

Meanwhile,  his  trust  in  Yorimasa  remaining  still  unshaken,  he  sent  him  to  attack 
Onjo-ji,  which  mission  the  old  Minamoto  warrior  fulfilled  by  entering  the 
monaster^'  and  joining  forces  with  the  prince.  Yorimasa  took  this  step  in  the 
belief  that  immediate  aid  would  be  furnished  from  Hiei-zan.  But  before  his 
appeal  reached  the  latter.  Kiyoraori's  overtures  had  been  accepted.  Kotliing 
now  remained  for  Yorimu^ia  and  Mochihito  except  to  make  a  dedperate  rusii  on 
Kyoto  or  to  zide  away  south  to  Kara,  where  tonporary  refuge  offeied.  The 
latter  course  was  chosen,  hir  spite  of  Yorimasa 's  advice^  On  the  banks  of  the 
Uji  River  in  a  dense  fog  they  were  overtaken  by  the  Taira  force,  the  latter  nmn* 
b^ing  twenty  thousand,  the  fugitives  three  or  four  hundred.  The  Minamoto 
made  a  gallant  and  skilful  resistance,  and  finally  Yorimasa  rode  off  with  a 
handful  of  followers,  hoping  to  carry  Morliihito  to  a  place  of  safety.  Before 
they  passed  out  of  range  an  arrow  struck  the  old  warrior.  Struggling  back  to 
Byodo-in,  where  the  fight  was  still  in  progress,  he  seated  himself  on  his  iron  war- 
fan  and,  having  calmly  composed  his  death-song,  committed  suicide.      '  • 

v.      -         .  vx  • 

CHANGE  OF  CAPITAL  AND  DEATH  OF  KIYOMOBI  \ 

These  things  happened  in  May,  1180,  and -in  the  following  month  Kiyomori 
carried  out  a  design  entertained  by  him  for  some  time.  He  transferred  the 
capital  from  KyOto  to  Fukuhara,  in  Settsu,  where  the  modern  town  of  Kobe 
stands.  Originally  the  Taira  mansions  were  at  the  two  Fukuhara,  one  on  the 
north  of  Kyoto,  the  other  on  the  south,  the  city  being  dominated  from  these 
positions.  But  iviyomori  seems  to  have  thought  that  as  the  centres  of  Taira 
strength  lay  in  the  south  and  west  d  the  empire,  the  pro^ce  of  Settdu  Would 
be  a  more  convtiiient  citadel  than  KyOto.^  Hence  he  built  at  Fukuhara  a 
spacious  "villa  and  took  various  steps  to  improve  the  harbour  —  then  called 
Muko — as  well  as  to  provide  maritime  facilities,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  opening  of  the  strait,  Ondo  no  Seto.  But  Fukuhara  is  fifty  miles  from 
Kyoto,  and  to  reach  the  latter  quickly  from  the  former  in  an  emergency  was  a 
serious  task  in  the  twelfth  century.  Moreover,  Kyoto  was  devastated  in  1177 
by  a  conflagration  which  reduced  one-third  of  the  city  to  ashes,  and  in  April  of 
1180  by  a  tornado  of  most  destructive  force,  so'that  superstitious  folk,  who 
abounded  in  <3iat  age,  be^ian  to' speak  ominously  of  *the  city's* doom. 

What  weighed  most  with  the  Taira  leader,  however,  was  the  propinquity 
of  the  three  great  monasteries;  Hiei-zan  on  the  north,  Miidera  on  the  east,  and 
Nara  on  the  south.  In  fact,  the  city  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  soldier-priests. 
At  any  moment  they  might  combine,  descend  upon  the  capital,  and  burn  it 
before  adequate  succour  could  be  marehalled.  That  such  a  peril  should  have 
been  dreaded  from  such  a  source  seems  strange;  but  the  Buddhist  priests  had 
shown  a  very  dangerous  temper  more  than  once,  and  from  Kiyomori 's  point  of 
view  the  possibality  of  their  lising  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  the  Fujiwara  was 
never  nemote.  '    •  . 

Kiyomori  carried  witb  him 'to  Fukuha^  the  boy-^Emperor  (Antoku),  the 
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ei-fuipBruf  j(Taluihuro),  tlic  ciolBtored  Eunwitir  fOq^^fanafcawa),  the  hposnpaku 
(Motomiohi),  and  all  the  high  Court  officials  with  rare  exceptions.  The  work 
of  construction  at  Fukuhara  not  being  yet  complete,  Go-Shirakawa  had  to  be 

lodged  in  a  building  thirty  feet  square,  to  which  men  gave  the  name  of  the  "jail 
palace."  Kyoto,  of  course,  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  consternation.  Kemon- 
slrances,  petitions,  and  complaints  poured  into  the  Fukuhara  mansion.  Mean- 
while the  Minaiaoto  rose.  In  August  of  1 180,  their  white  flag  waa  hoisted,  and 
though  it  looked  very  insignificant  on  the  wide  horizon  of  Taira  power,  Kiyomori 
did  not  underrate  its  meaning.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  lie  decided  to  abandon 
the  Fukuhara  scheme  and  carry  the  Court  back  tttJCyiHio.  On  the  eve  of  his 
return  he  found  an  opportunity  of  dealing  a  heavy  blow  to  the  monasteries  of 
Miidera  and  Nara.  For,  it  having  been  discovered  that  tliey  were  in  collusion 
with  the  newly  risen  Minamoto,  Kiyomori  sent  his  sons,  Tomomori  and  Shigehi- 
ra,at  the  head  of  a  force  which  sacked  and  burned  ( )njo-ji,  Todai-ji,and  Kofuku-ji. 

Thereafter  a  terrible  time  ensued  for  Kyoto,  for  the  home  provinces  (Kinai), 
and  for  the  wetit  of  tlie  empire.  During  the  greater  part  of  three  years,  from 
1180  to  1182  inclusive,  the  people  suffered,  first  from  famine  and  afterwards 
from  pestilence.  Fiti^  accounts  are  given  by  contemporary  writers.  Men 
were  reduced  to  the  direst  straits.  Hundreds  perished  of  starvation  in  the 
streets  ol  Kyoto,  and  as,  in  many  cases,  the  corpses  lay  unburied,  pestilence  of 
course  ensued.  It  is  stated  that  in  Kyoto  alone  during  two  months  there  were 
forty-two  thousand  tlcaths.  Tiie  eastern  and  western  regions,  however,  enjoyed 
comparative  inuiumity.  By  the  priti.sts  and  the  political  enemies  of  the  Taira 
these  cruel  calamities  were  attributed  to  the  evil  deeds  of  Kiyomori  and  his  fellow 
clansmen,  so  that  the  once  omnipotent  family  gradually  became  an  object  of 
popular  execration.  Kiyomori,  however,  did  not  live  to  witness  the  ruin  of  his 
hou«K  He  expired  at  the  age  oltnxty  in  March;  lt81,  just  three  moBths  after 
tbe  restoration  of  Kyoto  to  metropolitan  rank.-  Since  August  of  the  preceding 
yeiur,  the  Minamoto  had  shown  signs  of  troublesome  activity,  but  as  yet  it  seemed 
hardly  possible  that  their  puny  onsets  should  shake,  still  less  pull  down,  the  im- 
posing edifice  of  power  raised  by  the  Taira  during  twenty  years  of  unprece<lented 
success.  Nevertheless,  Kiyomori,  impatient  of  all  reverses,  bitterly  upbraided 
his  sons  and  his  officers  for  incompetence,  and  when,  after  seven  days'  sickness, 
be  saw  the  end  approaching,  his  birt  oommissioik  was  tiiat  neither  tomb  nor  tem^ 
pie  should  be  raised  to  his  memory  until  YoiitocDoVhead  had  been  placed  on  his 
gnnre. 
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When,  after  the  great  struggle  of  1160,  Yoritomo,  the  eldest  of  Yoshitomo  *s 
surviving  sons,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Taira  Munckiyo  and  was  carried  by  the 
latter  to  Kyoto,  for  execution,  as  all  supposed,  and  as  would  have  been  in  strict 
accord  with  the  canoas  of  the  time,  the  lad,  then  in  his  fourteenth  year,  won  the 
sympathy  of  Munekiyo  by  his  nobly  calm  demeanour  in  the  presence  of  death, 
and  still  more  by  answering,  when  asked  whether  he  did  not  wish  to  live,  "Yes, 
since  I  alone  remain  to  pray  for  the  memories  of  my  father  and  my  elder  broth- 
ers." Munekiyo  then  determined  to  save  the  boy  if  possible,  and  he  succeeded 
through  the  co-operation  of  Kiyomori 's  step-mother,  whom  he  persuaded  that 
her  own  son,  lost  in  his  infancy,  would  have  grown  up  to  resemble  closely 
Yoritomo. 

It  was  much  to  the  credit  of  Kiyomori 's  heart  but  little  to  that  of  his  head 
that  he  listened  to  such  a  plea,  and  historians  have  further  censured  his  want  of 
sagacity  in  choosing  Izu  for  Yoritomo 's  place  of  exile,  seeing  that  the  eastern 
regions  were  infested  by  Minamoto  kinsmen  and  partisans.  But  Kiyomori  did 
not  act  blindly.  He  placed  Yoritomo  in  the  keeping  of  two  trusted  wardens 
whose  manors  were  practically  conterminous  in  the  valley  of  the  Kano  stream  on 
the  immediate  west  of  Hakone  Pass.  These  wardens  were  a  Fujiwara,  Ito 
Sukechika,  and  a  Taira,  who,  taking  the  name  Hojo  from  the  locality  of  his 
manor,  called  himself  H6j5  Tokimasa.  The  dispositions  of  these  two  men  did 
not  agree  ynth  the  suggestions  of  their  lineage.  Sukechika  might  have  been 
expected  to  sympathize  with  his  ward  in  consideration  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Fujiwara  at  Kiyomori 's  hands.  Tokimasa,  as  a  Taira,  should  have  been  wholly 
antipathetic.  Yet  had  Tokimasa  shared  Sukechika 's  mood,  the  Minamoto 's 
sun  would  never  have  risen  over  the  Kwant5. 
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The  explaiifttion  is  that  TokimaBB  belonged  io  a  large  group  of  provindat 
Turn  who  vera  at  onoe  discontented  because  their  claims  to  promotion  had  been 
ignored,  and  deeply  resentful  of  indignities  and  ridicule  to  which  their  rustic  man- 
ners and  customs  had  exposed  them  at  the  hands  of  their  upstart  kiiismon  in 
Ky6to.  Moreover,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  suppose,  in  view  of  the  extraordinary 
abilities  subsequently  shown  by  Tokimasa,  that  he  presaged  the  instability  of 
the  iaira  edifice  long  before  any  ominous  sympioms  became  outwardly  visible. 
At  any  rate>  while  remaining  Yoritomo'a  ostensible  mtdm,  he  became  Us 
confidant  «nd  abetlor. 

This  did  not  happen  immediately,  however.  Yoritomo  was  placed  originally 
under  Sukechika's  care,  and  during  the  latter 's  absence  in  Kyoto  a  liauon  was 
established  between  his  daughter  and  the  Minarnoto  captive,  with  the  result  that 
a  son  was  born.  Sukorhika,  on  his  return,  caused  the  child  to  be  thrown  into  a 
cataract,  married  its  mother  to  Ema  Kotaro,  and  swore  to  have  the  life  of  his 
ward.  But  Yoritomo,  warned  of  what  was  pending,  effected  his  escape  to  Toki- 
masa's  manor.  It  is  recorded  that  on  the  way  tliither  he  prayed  at  the  shrine 
of  Hachiman^  the  tutelary  deity  of  hia  family:  "Grant  me  to  beoome  «ei<* 
liiSgun  and  to  guard  the  Imperial  Court.  Or,  if  I  may  not  achieve  eo  mueh^ 
grant  me  to  beoome  governor  of  Izu,  so  that  I  may  be  revenged  on  Sukechikak 
Or,  if  that  may  not  be,  grant  me  death."  With  Tokimasa  he  found  security. 
But  here  again,  though  now  a  mfin  over  thirty,  he  established  relations  vAih 
Masa,  his  warrk'n's  eldest  daughter.  In  all  Yoritomo *s  career  there  is  not  one 
instance  of  a  sacrifice  of  oxyiedif^noy  or  ambition  on  the  altar  of  sentiment  or 
affection.  He  was  a  culd,  culcuiuLing  man.  No  cruelty  shocked  bim  nor  did 
he  shrink  from  any  severity  dictated  by  policy.  It  b  in  the  last  degree  improb- 
able thai  he  risked  his  political  hopes  for  the  sake  of  a  trivial  amour.  At  any  rate 
the  event  suggests  crafty  deliberation  rather  than  a  passing  passion.  -  For  though 
Tokimasa  simulated  ignorance  of  the  liaison  and  publicly  proceeded  with  hia 
prmous  engagement  to  wed  Masa  to  Taira  Kanetaka,  lieutenant-governor  of 
Izu,  he  privately  connived  at  her  flight  and  subsequent  concealment. 

This  inrulriit  is  said  to  ha\'e  determined  Yoritomo.  lie  disclosed  all  his 
ambitions  to  iioju  Tukinuisa,  and  found  in  him  an  a))le  coadjutor,  Yoritomo 
now  began  to  open  secret  commmiications  with  several  of  the  military  families 
in  Isu  and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  In  making  these  aelectiona  and  ap* 
pniachee,  ^e  IMS&amoto  exfle  was  guided  and  aesistod  by  Tokimbsa.  Confix 
deuces  were  not  by  any  means  confined  to  men  of  Minamoto  lineage*  The 
kith  and  kin  of  the  Fujiwara,  and  even  of  the  Taira  themselves,  were  drawn  into 
the  conspiracy,  and  althougli  thi-  struggle  finally  resolved  itself  into  a  duel  d 
Voutrance  between  the  Taira  and  the  Minamoto,  it  had  no  such  exclusive 
character  at  the  outset. 

In  May,  or  June,  1180,  the  manduie  of  I'rince  Mochihito  reached  Yoritomo, 
eanied  by  his  uncle,  Minamoto  Yukiiye,whose  figure  thenceforth  appears  frequent* 
ly  upon  the  seene.  Yoritomo  showed  the  mandate  to  Toldmasa,  and  the  two 
men  were  taking  measures  to  obey  when  they  reeeived  intelligence  of  the  deaths 
of  Mochihito  and  Yorimasa  and  of  the  fatal  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Uji. 

Yoritomo  would  probably  have  deferred  conclusive  action  in  such  circum- 
stances had  there  not  reached  him  from  Miyoshi  Yasunobu  in  Kyoto  a  warning 
that  the  Taira  were  planning  to  exterminate  tlie  remnant  of  the  Minamoto  and 
that  Yoritomo 's  name  stood  first  on  the  black-list.  Moreover,  the  advisability 
of  taking  the  field  at  once  was  strongly  and  ijiccssantly  urged  by  a  priest, 
Mongaku,  who,  after  a  brief  acquaintanoe,  had  impressed  Yoritomo  favourably. 
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Tfak'bonse  had  been  tbeieadinl;  figure  In  an  esctraordinarjr  imnaace  of  reillife. 
Origiimlly  Endo  Morito,  an  officer  of  the  guards  in  KydtOi  he  fell  in  lov&iinth 
his  cousin,  Kesa»^  the  wife  of  a  coinnide  called  Miaamoto  Wataru.  His 

addresses  being  resolutely  rejected,  he  swore  that  if  Kcsa  remained  obdurate, 
he  would  kill  her  mother.  From  this  dilemma  tlie  brave  woman  determined  ihat 
self-sacrifice  offered  the  only  effective  exit.  She  promised  to  marry  Morit5 
after  he  had  kiiied  her  husband,  Wataru;  to  which  end  she  engaged  to  ply 
Wataru  with  irine  until  he  fell  asleep.  She  would  then  wet  his  head,  so  that 
Morito,  entering  by  an  unfastened  door  and  feeling  for  the  damp  hair,  might 
canBummate  his  purpose  surely.  MoritO .  teadily  agreed,  but  Eesa,  halving 
dressed  her  own  hair  in  male  fashkm  and  mt  her  head,  lay  downinher  husband'tB 
place. 

When  Morito  found  that  ho  had  killed  the  object  of  his  passionate  affection, 
he  hastened  to  confess  his  crime  and  invited  Wataru  to  slay  him.  But  Wataru, 
sympathizing  with  his  remorse,  proposed  that  they  should  both  enter  religion 
and  pray  for  the  rest  of  I^esa 's  spirit.  It  is  related  that  one  of  the  acts  of  penance 
performed  by  Mongaku  -^^the  m^nastie  name  taken^by  MioritO  ^nras  to«^ttutld 
for  twenty^one  da^  under  a  wfokerfali  in'thlB^depbh  of:  winter^  SdbBeqac^^tlj 
he  devoted  himself  to  collecting  funds  for  reconstructing  the: teDi|)le) of  Taloac^ 
but  his  zeal  having  betrayed  him  into  a  breach  of  etiquette  at  the  palace  ^of 
Go-Shirakawa,  he  was  banished  to  Izu,  where  he  obtaiiDediaCGess.  to  Yoritonib 
aod  GounseUed  him  to  put  his  iortune  to  the  test.^  :>:..-' .  .  i     t    >      -i  t- 

*  ■    THE  mST  BTAGE  OP  THQ6  STRUGGLE 

The  campaign  was  opened  by  HojO  Tokimnsa  on  the  8th  6i  Septenaber,  1180; 
He  attacked  the  residence  of  the  lieutenaot-goyenior  of  Iflu,  Tajra  Eanuetaka, 
burned  the  mansion,  and  killed  Kanetaka^  whose  ai>ortive  nuptials  with  the 

lady  Ma.sa  had  been  celebrated  a  few  months  previously.  Yoritomo  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  force  of  three  hundred  men,  crossed  the  Hakone  Pass  three  days 
later  en  rmite  for  Sagami,  and  encamped  at  Ishibashi-yama.  This  first  essay  of 
the  Minamoto  showed  no  mihtary  caution  whatever.  It  was  a  march  into  space. 
Yoritomo  left  in  his  rear  ltd  Sukechika,  who  had  slain  his  infant  son  and  sworn 
hia  omLdestraetion,  and-he  hadm  his  fronia  Tairafome  of  ifahree  thousandunder 
0ba  Kageofaika.  It  is  true  thAt  many  Taiia  magnates^of  the  K^anftO  were 
p&edged  to  draw  the  sword  in  the  !Nfinamoto  cause.  They  had  found  the  selfish 
tyranny  of  Kiyomori  not  at  all  to  their  t^te  or  their  profit.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  Oba  brother?  had  fought  staunchly  on  the  side  of  Yoritomo 's  father,  Yoshi- 
t-omo,  in  the  Heiji  war.  Yoritomo  may  possibly  have  entertained,  some  hope 
that  the  Oba  army  would  not  pr(i\  p  a  serious  meiiaro. 

•  Whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  the  little  Minamoto  band  were  attacked 
in  front  and  rear  simultaneously  during  a  stormy  night.  They  auffeced  a!  cruah* 
ing-defeat;  It  seemed  =as  though  the  white  flag  '  was  to  be  lowered  permaaentr 
ly,  ere  it  had  been  fully  shaken  out  to  the  wind.  The  remnants  ol  the  Minamoto 
sought  shelter  in  a  cryptomeria  grove,  where  Yoritomo  proved  himself  a  powerful 
bowman.  But  when  he  had  time  to  take  stock  of  his  followers,  he  found  them 
reduced  to  six  men.   These,  .at  the  suggestion  of  Doi  Sanehira,  he  ordered  to 

P  Gen«^lly  spoken  of  as '4vcsa  (f05e»/' but  the  latter  word  aigttifiea ''lady.'']       •  "  i- 
p  Tradition  suys  that  among  t xnpi||is employefi  by  MongaJra tl>.19OV0  Yoif tOfpo  WAS  tho 
exhibition  of  Yoshitomo'sboiu  s  ]    "  .     "     '    '        '       '  '  "    '     '       '  "'• 
pTheTairafivw  a  Ted  ensign  ;thtoMiaBaioto^  a  white.)-  >  '  .mT: 
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scatter  and  seek  safety  in  flight,  while  he  himself  with  Sanehira  hid  in  a  hollow 
tree.  Their  hiding-place  was  discovered  by  Kajiwara  Kagetoki,  a  member  of 
the  Oba  family,  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  Minamoto.  He  placed  himself 
before  the  tree  and  signalled  that  the  fugitives  had  taken  another  direction. 
Presently,  Oba  Kagechika,  riding  up,  thrust  his  bow  into  the  hollow  tree,  and 
as  two  pigeons  flew  out,  he  concluded  that  there  was  no  human  being  within. 

From  the  time  of  this  hairbreadth  escape,  Yoritomo 's  fortunes  rose  rapidly. 
After  some  days  of  concealment  among  the  Hakone  mountains,  he  reached  the 
shore  of  Yedo  Bay,  and  crossing  from  Izu  to  Awa,  was  joined  by  Tokimasa  and 
,  «W«4nJ6^>ii»'i  tJUiv  jiHU  i. -3;  Kfrimoo  Jif  1  r.i  i  ifivs 

ut>3  jjiifiT  ( JJ  imu ,biiiW'r>  to.i^::ln«vI'    n  adt  T-imu  ir>i*iodj:l 

ii«»j{b!- 


21  ,T'i!J-.n..  ^ 
f  t  jf.ior!ti.7  >l 


ill  fr^crrii  .    .*J  ■,  j;d  oJ  maas  hon 
j:  ok*"!  kI  1),u  ,1  (.!>;<(  Si 
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Minamoto  Yoritomo 

others.  Manifestoes  were  then  despatched  in  all  directions,  and  sympathizers 
began  to  flock  in.  Entering  Kazusa,  the  Minamoto  leader  secured  the  co- 
operation of  Taira  Hirotsune  and  Chiba  Tsunetane,  while  Tokimasa  went  to 
canvass  in  Kai.  In  short,  eight  provinces  of  the  Kwanto  responded  like  an  echo 
to  Yoritomo 's  call,  and,  by  the  time  he  had  made  his  circuit  of  Yedo  Bay,  some 
twenty-five  thousand  men  were  marshalled  under  his  standard.  Kamakura,  on 
the  seacoast  a  few  miles  south  of  the  present  Yokohama,  was  chosen  for  head- 
quarters, and  one  of  the  first  steps  taken  was  to  establish  there,  on  the  hill  of 
Tsurugaoka,  a  grand  shrine  to  Hachiman,  the  god  of  War  and  tutelary  deity  of 
the  Minamoto. 

Meanwhile,  Tokimasa  had  secured  the  allegiance  of  the  Takeda  family  of 
Kai,  and  was  about  to  send  a  strong  force  to  join  Yoritomo 's  array.  But  by 
this  time  the  Taira  were  in  motion.    Kiyomori  had  despatched  a  body  of  fifty 
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thcnisand  men  under  Koremori,  and  Yoritotm)  had  decided  to  meet  this  anny 
on  the  banks  of  the  Fuji  river.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  remove  all 
potential  foes  from  the  Minamoto  rear,  and  accordingly  Hojo  Tokimasa  received 
orders  to  overrun  Suriie;a  and  then  to  direct  his  movements  with  a  view  to 
concentration  on  the  Fuji.  Thither  Yoritomo  marched  from  Kamakura,  and 
by  the  beguming  of  November,  1180,  fifty  thotuttikd  Tahra  troops  were  encamped 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  and  tirenty-eeven  thousand  lifinamoto  on  the 
north.  A  decisive  battle  must  be  fought  in  the  space  of  a  few  days.  In  fact^ 
the  13th  of  November  had  been  indioated  as  the  probable  date.  But  the  battle 
was  never  fought.  The  officer  in  command  of  the  Taira  van,  Fujiwara  no  Tada- 
kiyo,  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  coward,  and  the  Taira  generals, 
Koremori  and  Tadaniori,  grandson  and  youngest  brother,  respectively,  of 
Kiyomori,  seem  to  have  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  nervous  prostration  by  the 
unexpected  magnitude  of  the  Minamoto 's  uprijsing.  They  were  debating,  and 
had  nearly  recognized  the  propriety  of' falling  baek  without  challenging  a 
combat  or  venturing  their  heads  further  into  the  tiger's  mouth,  when  something 
—  a  flight  of  water-birds,  a  reconnaassance  in  force,  a  rumour,  or  what  not  — 
produced  a  panic,  and  before  a  blow  had  been  struck,  the  Taira  army  was  in  full 
retreat  for  Kydto. 

YOSHITSUNE 

In  the  Minamoto  camp  there  was  some  talk  of  pursuing  the  fugitive  Taira, 
and  possibly  the  most  rapid  results  would  thus  have  been  attained.  But  it  was 
ultimately  decided  that  the  allegiauee  of  the  whole  Kwanto  must  be  definitely 
secured  before  denuding  it  of  troops  for  the  purpose  of  a  westemcampaign.  This 
attitude  of  caution  pointed  specially  to  the  provinces  of  Hitachi  and  Shhnotsuke, 
where  the  powerful  Minamoto  families  of  Satake  and  Nitta,  respectively,  looked 
coldly  upon  the  cause  of  their  kinsman,  Yoritomo.  Therefore  the  army  was 
withdrawn  to  a  more  convenient  position  on  the  Kiso  River,  and  steps,  ultimately 
successful,  were  taken  to  win  over  the  Nitta  and  tb.o  Satake. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  there  arrived  in  Yoritomo 's  camp  a  youth  of  twenty- 
one  with  about  a  score  of  followers.  Of  medium  stature  and  of  frame  more  re- 
markable for  grace  than  for  thews,  he  attracted  attention  chiefly  by  his  piercing 
eyes  and  by  the  dignified  intelligence  of  his  countenance.  This  was  Yodiitsune, 
the  youngast  son  of  Yoshitomo.  His  life,  as  already  stated,  had  been  saved  in 
the  Heiji  disturbance,  first,  by  the  intrepidity  of  his  mother,  Tokiwa,  and, 
afterwards,  I  y  the  impression  her  dazzling  beauty  produced  upon  the  Taira 
leader.  Placed  in  the  monn^tcry  of  Kurama,  as  stipulated  by  Kiyomori, 
Yoshitsune  had  no  sooner  IcMined  to  think  then  he  >>ecame  inspired  with  an 
absorbing  desire  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  his  family.  1  radition  has  surrounded 
the  early  days  of  this,  the  future  Bayard  of  Japan,  with  many  romantic  legends, 
among  which  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false.  What  is  cer- 
tain, however,  is  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  managed  to  effect  his  escape  to  the 
north  of  Japan.  The  agent  of  his  flight  was  an  iron<^erchant  who  habitually 
visited  the  monastery  on  mattera  of  busmess,  and  whose  dealings  took  him 
occasionally  to  Mutsu. 

At  the  time  of  Yoshitsune's  novitiate  in  the  Kurama  temple,  the  political 
power  in  Japan  may  be  said  to  have  been  divided  between  the  Taira,  the  provin- 
cial IVIinainoto,  the  Buddlust  priests,  and  the  Fujiwara,  and  of  the  last  the  only 
branch  that  had  suffered  no  eclipse  durmg  the  storms  of  Hogen  and  Heiji  had 
been  the  Fujiwara  of  Mutsu.  It  has  heeti  diown  in  the  story  of  the  Three  Year* ' 
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War,  and  spedftUy  m  the  paiiagraph  entitled  ''The  Fujiwwra  of  the  North/'  that 

the  troops  of  Fujiwaia  Kiyohira  and  Minamoto  Yoshiiye  had  fouglit  side  by  side, 
and  that,  after  the  war,  Kiyohira  succeeded  to  the  six  districts  of  Mutsu,  whic  h 
constituted  the  largest  estate  in  the  hands  of  any  one  Japanese  noble.  That 
estate  was  in  the  possession  of  Hidehira,  grandnon  of  Kiyohira.  at  the  time  when 
the  Minamoto  family  suffered  its  heavy  reverses.  Yf>-iuLsiine  expected, 
therefore,  that  at  least  an  asylum  would  be  assured,  could  ho  find  his  way  to 
Mutsu.  He  was  not  mistaken,  ffidehira  received  faim  with  all  hospitality,  and 
aa  Mutsu  was  praed'caUy  beyond  the  control'  of  Ky^to,  the  Minamoto  fugitive 
ooold  lead  there  the  life  of  a  ^InM,  and  openly  study  everything  pertaining  to 
military  art.  He  made  such  excellent  use  of  these  opportunities  that,  by  the 
time  the  Minamoto  standard  was  raised  anew  in  Izu,  Yoshitsune  had  earned  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  swordsman  in  the  whole  of  northern  Japan. 

This  was  the  stripling  who  rode  into  Yoritomo's  camp  on  a  November  day 
in  the  year  1180.  The  brothers  had  never  previously  seen  each  other's  faces, 
and  their  meeting  in  such  circumstances  was  a  dramatic  event.  Among  Yoshit- 
sune's  score  of  foUowera  there  were  several  who  aubsequeotly  earned  undying 
fame,  but  one  deserves  special  mention  here.  Benkei,  the  giant  halberdier^  had 
turned  hia  back  upon  the  priesthood,  and,  becoming  a  free  lance,  conceived  the 
ambition  of  forcibly  collecting  a  thousand  swords  from  thor  wearers.  He 
wielded  the  halberd  with  extraordinary  skill,  and  such  a  huge  weapon  in  the  hand 
of  a  man  with  seven  feet  of  stalwart  stature  constitiitrd  a  menace  before  which  a 
solitary  wayfarer  did  not  hesitate  to  surrender  Jus  sword.  One  evening,  Benkei 
observed  an  armed  acol3rte  approaching  the  GojO  bridge  in  Kyoto.  The  acolyte 
was  Yoshitsune,  and  the  time,  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Mutsu.  Benkei  made 
light  of  disarming  a  lad  of  tender  years  and  seemingly  slender  sbvngth.  But 
already  in  bis  aoolyte  days  Yoshitsune  had  studied  swordsmanship,  and  he 
supplemented  his  knowledge  by  activity  almost  supernatural.  The  giant  Benlcei 
soon  found  himself  praying  for  life  and  swearing  allegiance  to  his  boy  conqueror, 
an  oatli  v.  bich  he  kept  so  faithfully  as  to  become  the  type  of  soldierly  fidehty  for 
all  subsequent  generations  of  his  countrymen. 

KI80  YOSHINAKA, 

Looking  at  tiie  map  of  central  Japan,  it  is  seen  that  the  seven  provinces  of 
Suruga,  lau,  Awa,  Kai,  Sagami,  Mosashi,  and  Easusa  are  grouped  approximately 

in  the  shape  of  a  Japanese  fan  {vckiwa),  having  Izu  for  the  handle.  Along  the 
Pacific  coast,  eastward  of  this  fan,  lie  the  provinces  of  Shimosa  and  Hitachi, 
where  the  Nitta  and  the  Satake,  ref;pectively,  gave  employment  for  some  time 
to  the  diplomatic  and  military  resources  of  the  Minamoto.  Running  inland 
from  the  circumference  of  the  fan  are  Shinano  and  Kotsuke,  in  which  two 
provinces,  also,  a  powerful  Minamoto  resurrection  synchronized  with,  but  was 
mdependent  cfS,  the  Yoiitomo  movement. 

The  hero  of  the  Bhinano-KOtsuke  drama  was  Muiamoto  no  Yoshinaka, 
eonunonly  called  Kiso  Yoshinaka,  because  hb  youth  was  passed  among  the 
mountains  where  the  Kiso  River  has  its  source.  In  the  year  1155,  Yoshitomo's 
eldest  son,  Yoahihira,^  was  sent  to  Musashi  to  fight  against  his  uncle,  Yoshikap 

n  This  Yoshihira  was  a  giant  in  stature.  He  shares  with  Taraetomo  the  fame  of  haTing 
exhibited  the  greatest  prowess  in  the  Hogen  and  Hem  struggles.  It  was  h9  who  gfiered  to 
attack  ]vy5to  from  Kumano  —  a  measure  which,  in  aU  probability,  would  have  reversed  the 
result  of  the  Heiji  war.] 
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ta.  Thie  latter  fell,  and  bis  son,  Yosbinakk,  &*baby  of  two,  was  handedid 
Saitd  Sanemori  to  be  executed;  but  the  latter  sent  the  child  to  Sbinano,  where 

it  was  brought  up  by  Nakahara  Kaiicto,  the  husband  of  its  nurse,  Yoshinaka 
attained  an  immense  stature  as  well  as  sicrnal  skill  in  archery  and  horsemanship. 
Like  Yoritomo  and  Yoshitsune,  he  brooded  much  on  the  evil  fortunes  of  the 
Minanaoto,  and  paid  frequent  visits  to  Kyoto  to  observe  the  course  of  events. 
In  the  year  1180,  the  mandaite  o£.Prince  Mocddbito  reached  him,  and  learning 
that  Yoritomo  had  taken  the  fields  he  gpktheM  a  forde  in  'Shinaao;:  Betweeii 
the  two  leaders  there  could  be  noiiftial  forgelSiufaieflB  of  the  fact  that  Yoritomo 's 
brother  had  killed  Yoshinaka 'a  fat  her,  and  had  ordered  the  slaying  of  Yoehihaka 
himself.  .  But  this  evil  memory  did  not  obtrude  itself  at  the  outset.  They 
worked  independently.  Yoshinaka  trained  a  pijzrial  virtory  over  the  Tadra  forces 
marsliallcd  against  him  by  the  governor  oi  Shmano,  and  pushing  thence  eastward 
into  Kotsuke,  obtained  the  allegiance  of  the  Ashikaga  of  Shimotsuke  and  of  the 
Takeda  of  Kai.  Thus,  the  year  1180  closed  upon  a  disastrous  state  of  affairs 
for  the  Taira,  no  lees  than  ten  provinceB-  in  the  east  having  fallen  practiiSally 
under  Minamoto  away. 

'    '     CONTINUATION  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN 

Kiyomori  expired  in  March,  1181,  as  already  related.  His  last  behest,  that 
the  head  of  Yoritomo  should  be  laid  on  his  grave,  nerved  las  successors  to  fresh 
efforts.  But  the  stars  in  their  courses  seemed  to  be  fighting  against  the  Taira. 
Kiyomori 's  son,  Munemori,  upon  whom  devolved  the  direction  of  the  great  clan 's 
affairs,  was  wholly  Incompetent  for  suoh-a  teust.  One^gieam  of  simshme,  how* 
ever,  illumined  the  fortunes  of  the  Helke.  Two  months  lifter  KiyonuTi 's  death, 
a  Taira  army  under  Shigehira  attacked  Yukiiye,  Yoritomo 's  unde,  who  had 
pushed  westward  as  far  as  Owari.  This  Yukiiye  never  showed  any  qualities  of 
ponernlship.  He  was  repeatedly  defeated,  the  only  redeeming  feature  of  his 
cajnpaigns  being  that  he  himself  always  escaped  destruction.  On  this  occasion 
he  was  driven  out  of  Owari  and  forced  to  retire  within  the  confines  of  the 
Kwanto. 

But  now  the  home  provinces  and  the  west  fell  into  the  horrors  <rf  famine  and 
pestilence,  as  described  above;  and  in  such  circufnstancee  to  place  armies  in  the 
fi^ld  at^d  to  maintain  th)em:thero  became  imlpteriblei  The  Taiia^ad  to  desist 

from  all  warlike  enteiprises  untO  the; summer  of  1182,  when  a  great  effort  was 
made  to  crush  the  rapidly  groT^ing  poiwer  of  the  Minamoto.  Commissions  of 
provincial  governor  were  sent  to  Jo  no  Nacrriship;o,  a  ptiissant  Taira  magnate  of 
Echigo;  to  Taira  no  Chikafusa,  of  Etchu,  and  to  Fujiwara  Hidehira,  of  Mutsu, 
who  were  all  ordered  to  attack  Yoritomo  and  Yoshinaka.  Hidoiiira  niiuic  no 
response,  but  Nagashige  set  in  motion  against  Yoshinaka  a  strong  force,  swelled 
by  It  contingent  from  Ky^to  under  Mi^imeiri.  The  results  were  signal  defeat 
for  the  Taura  and  the  carrying  of  the  white  flag  by  Yoshinaka  into  Eehigo, 
EtGha,  Noto,.  and  Kaga. 

DISSENSIONS  AMONG  THE  liflNAMOTO 

Meanwhile  discord  had  declared  itself  between  Yoritomo  and  Yoshinaka. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  records  of  the  two  families  afforded  no  basis  of 
mutual  confidence,  and  it  has.  also  been  shown  that  the  Takeda  clan  of  Kai 
provmce  were  among  the  earliest  adherents  of  the  Minamoto  oause.  In  view  of 
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Yoahinaka's  brilliant  successes,  Takeda  Nobumiteu  proposed  amaniage  betweed 

bis  daughter  and  Yoehinaka's  son,  Yoehitaka.  This  onion  was  decHnod  l)y 
Yoshinaka,  whereupon  Nobumitsu  suggested  to  Yoritomo  that  Yoshinaka's 
real  purpose  was  to  ally  his  house  with  the  Taira  by  marriage.  Whether 
Nobumitsu  believed  this,  or  wlictiier  his  idea  had  its  origin  in  pique,  history  does 
not  indicate.  But  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  concluding  tliat  a  rupture 
between  the  two  Minamoto  ehiefa  was  pr^aged  by  Yoritomo 's  entourage,  who 
judged  thttfe  tiro  RkjhmondA  oovdd  not  xe^^ 

ThrngB  gradu&Uy -sluiped  themBelvea  in  aeoordanoe  irith  that  f orecaBt.  The 
malcontents  in  Yoritomo 's  camp  or  his  discomfited  opponents  began  to  trans- 
fer  thcir  allegiance  to  Yoshinaka;  a  tendency  which  culminated  wi^  Yoritomo 's 
uncle,  Yukiiye,  taking  umbrage  because  a  provincial  gf  >vemorship  was  not  given 
to  him,  rode  off  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  cavalr>  to  join  Yoshinaka.  The 
reception  given  by  Yushmaka  to.  these  deserters  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  suggest 
doubts  of  hia  motives.  Early  in  the  year  1183,  i  oritomo  sent  a  force  into 
Shinano  with  orders  to  eictermmate  Yoshinaka.  But  the  latter  declined  the 
eombat.  Quotmg  a  popular  saying  that  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Minamoto 
were  their  own  dissensions,  he  directed  his  troops  to  withdraw  into  Echigo, 
leaving  to  Yoritomo  a  free  hand  in  Shinano.  When  this  was  reported  to 
Yoritomo,  he  recalled  his  troops  from  Shinano,  and  asked  Y'oshinaka  to  send 
a  hostage.  Yoshinaka  replied  by  sending  his  son  Yoshitaka,  the  same  youth 
to  whom  Takeda  Nobumitsu  had  proposed  to  marry  his  daughter.  He  was  now 
wedded  to  Y  oritomo  s  daughter,  and  tlie  two  Minamoto  chiefs  seemed  to  have 
been  effectually  reconciled. 

ADVANCE  OF  YOSHINAKA  ON  KY5T0 

Yoshinaka's  desire  to  avoid  conflict  with  Y''oritomo  had  iieesL  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Taira  leaders  were  kno'WTi  to  be  just  then  straining  every  nerve 
to  beat  back  the  westward-rolling  tide  of  Minamoto  conquest.  They  had 
massed  all  their  available  forces  in  Eehizen,  and  at  that  supreme  moment 
Yoritomo 's  active  hostihty  would  have  completely  marred  Y^Oishinaka 's  great 
opportunity.  In  May,  1183,  this  decisive  phase  of  the  contest  was  opened; 
Kocemori,  Tamemori^  and  TooMnori  being  in  supreme  eommand  of  the  Taira 
ttoops,  whioh  are  said  to  have  mustered  one  hundred  thousand  ataong*  :At 
first,:  things  lared  badly  with  the  Minamoto.  They  lost  m  important  fortress 
at  Hiuchi-yama,  and  Y^ukiiye  was  driven  from  Kaga  into  Noto.  But  when  the 
main  army  of  the  Minamoto  came  into  action,  the  complexion  of  affairs  changed 
at  once.  In  a  great  battle  fought  at  Tonami-yama  in  Kc'hiz(>n,  Y'oshinaka  won 
a  signal  victory  by  the  manceuvre  of  Uunching  at  the  Taira  a  herd  of  oxen  having 
torches  fastened  to  their  horns.  Thousands  of  the  Taira  perished,  including 
inany  leadens.  . 

Other 'Victories  at  Kurikara  and  Shinowara  opened  the.  road  to  Ky^Sta 
Yoshinakaipusfaed  on  and,  in  August,  reached  Hiei-oan;  while  Yukiiye,  the  pees* 
sure  on  whose  front  in  Noto  had  been  relieved,  moved  towards  Yamato;  Mina* 
moto  no  Y\ikitsuna  oectipied  Settsu  and  Kawachi,  and  Ashikaga  Yosliikiyo 
advanced  to  Tamba.  Thus,  the  capital  lay  at  tlie  mercy  of  Yoshinaka  "s  armies. 
The  latter  sta<res  of  the  Minamoto  march  had  been  unojjposed.  Munemon, 
after  a  vaia  altempt  to  secure  tiic  alliance  of  the  lliei-zan  monks,  had  recalled 
bis  generahiL  aad  decided  to  retire  westward,  abandoning  Kyoto.  He  would 
biive  .taken  with  him  the  .eloisteied  Emperor,  but  Go4Shirakftwa  secrebly  made 
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his  way  to  Hiei-zan  and  placed  himself  under  the  proteotUm  of  Yoehmakat 
lejoicing  at  the  opportunity  to  shake  off  the  Taira  yoke. 

ESTREAT  OF  THE  TAIRA 

On  August  14,  1183,  the  evaouation  of  KyBto  took  place.  Munemon, 
refasing  to  listen  to  the  eounsels  of  the  more  resolute  among  his  officers,  applied 

the  t^rch  to  the  Tiura  mansions  at  northern  and  southern  Rokuhara,  and,  taking 
with  him  the  Emperor  Antoku,  then  in  his  sixth  year,  his  Majesty's  youi^er 

brother,  and  their  mother,  together  with  the  regalia  —  the  mirror,  the  sword,  and 
the  gem  —  retired  westward,  followed  hy  the  whole  remnant  of  his  clan. 
Arrived  at  Fukuhara,  they  devoted  a  niglit  to  praying,  making  sacred  music, 
and  reading  Sutras  at  Kiyomori 's  tomb,  whereafter  they  set  fire  to  all  the  Taira 
palaces,  mansions,  and  official  buildings,  and  embarked  for  the  Dazai-fu  in  Chi- 
kusen.  They  reckoned  on  the  allegianoe  of  the  whole  of  KyOshfl  and  of  at  least 
one-half  of  Bhikoku. 

EIGHTY-SECOND  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  GO-TOBA  (A.D.  HS4-1198) 

The  Taira  leaders  having  carried  off  the  Ejiij)!  l  or  Antoku,  there  was  no 
actually  reigning  sovereign  in  Kyoto,  whither  the  cloistered  Emperor  now 
returned,  an  imposing  guard  of  honour  being  furnished  by  Yoshinaka.  Go- 
Shirakawa  thereifore  resumed  the  administration  of  State  affairs,  Yoshinaka 
bemg  given  the  privilege  of  access  to  the  Fresmce  and  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  guarding  the  capital.  The  distribution  of  rewards  occupied  attention  in  the 
first  place.  Out  of  the  five  hundred  manors  of  the  Taira,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
were  given  to  Yoshinaka  and  Yukiiye,  and  over  two  hundred  prominent  Taira 
officials  were  stripped  of  their  posts  and  their  Court  ranks.  Yoritomo  received 
more  gracious  treatment  than  Yoshinaka,  although  the  Kamakura  chief  could 
not  yet  venture  to  absent  himself  lium  the  Kwiinto  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
his  respects  at  Court.  For  the  rest,  in  spite  of  Yoshmaka's  brilliant  success,  he 
was  granted  only  the  fifth  official  rank  and  the  gov^norship  of  the  province  of 
lyo. 

These  thinp  could  not  fail  to  engender  some  discontent,  and  presently  a 
mvush  graver  cause  for  dissatisfaction  presented  its^.  Fujiwara  Kanezane, 
minister  of  the  Right,  memorialized  the  Court  in  the  sense  that,  as  Antoku  had 
left  the  capital,  another  occupant  to  the  throne  should  be  appointed,  in  spite  of 
the  absence  of  the  regalia.  He  pomtcd  out  that  a  precedent  for  dispensmg  with 
these  tokens  of  Imperialism  had  been  furnished  in  the  case  of  the  Emperor 
Keitai  (507-531).  No  valid  reason  existed  for  such  a  precipitate  step.  Antoku 
had  not  abdicated.  His  will  had  not  been  consulted  at  aU  by  the  Taira  when 
they  carried  him  off;  nor  would  the  will  of  a  child  of  six  have  possessed  any 
validity  in  such  a  matter.  It  is  plain  that  the  proposal  made  by  the  minister 
of  the  Right  had  for  motive  the  convenience  of  the  Minamoto,  whose  cause  lacked 
legitimacy  so  long  as  the  sovereign  and  the  regalia  were  in  the  camp  of  the  Taira. 

But  the  minister 's  advice  had  a  disastrous  sequel.  Yoshinaka  was  resolutely 
bent  on  securing  the  succession  for  the  son  of  Prince  Mochihito,  who  had  been 
killed  in  the  Yorimasa  inieule.  it  was  i^ractically  to  Mochihito  that  the  Court 
owed  its  rescue  from  the  T«ra  tyranny,  and  his  son — now  a  youth  of  seventeei^ 
known  as  Prince  Hokuriku,  because  he  had  founded  an  asylum  at  a  monastery 
in  Hokur]ku-d6  after  his  father's  death  —  had  been  conducted  to  £yOto  hgr 
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YodiiDaJks^iiiideraproiiiuetoaeearath^  BtttOo-Shirakawa 

would  not  pay  any  attention  to.  these  representations.  He  held  that  Prince 
Hokuriku  was  ineligible,  since  his  fatlu  r  had  been  bom  out  of  wedlock,  and 
since  the  prince  himself  liad  taken  the  tonsure;  the  truth  being  that  the  ex- 
Emperor  had  determined  to  obtain  the  crown  for  one  of  his  own  grandsons, 
younger  brothers  of  Antoku.  It  is  said  that  his  Majesty 's  manner  of  choosing 
between  the  two  lads  was  most  capricious.  liad  them  brought  into  his 
presence,  whereupon  the  elder  began  to  cry,  the  younger  to  laugh,  and  Go- 
Shirftkftwa  at  onoe  leleeted  the  latter,  wlio  themeeldrth  became  the  Etaiperor 
Qo-Toba. 

FALL  OF  YOSIIINAKA 

Yoshinaka's  fortunes  brt^an  to  ebb  from  the  time  of  his  failuir  to  obtain  the 
nomination  of  Prince  liukuiiku.  A  force  despatched  to  J^itrhu  with  the  object 
of  arresting  the  abduction  of  Antoku  and  recovering  possession  of  the  regaha, 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  confronted  by  Taira  no  Noritsune,  one  of  the  stoutest 
warriors  on  the  side  of  the  Heike.  Ashikaga  Yoshikiyo,  who  commanded  the 
puiBuenSi  was  killed,  and  his  vnm  weie  driven  bock  v^^^f*^*  This  event 
impaired  the  preetige  of  Yoidutiaka'e  troops,  while  he  himseU  and  his  officers 
found  that  their  rustic  ways  and  illiterate  education  exposed  them  constantly 
to  the  thinly  veiled  sneers  of  the  dilettanti  and  pundits  who  gave  the  tone  to 
metropolitan  society.  The  soldiers  resented  those  in«uUs  with  increasing 
roughness  and  recourse  to  violence,  so  that  the  coming  of  Y(jritomo  began  to  be 
much  desired.  Go-Shirakawa  sent  two  me8i?ages  at  a  brief  interval  to  invite  the 
Kamakura  chief  's  presence  in  the  capital.  Yoritomo  replied  with  a  nicmonal 
which  won  lor  him  golden  opinions,  but  he  showed  no  sign  of  visiting  Kyoto. 
His  absorlHng  purpose  was  to  consolidate  his  base  in  the  east,  and  he  had  ahready 
begun  to  appreciate  that  the  military  and  the  Imperial  capitals  should  be  distinct. 

Naturally,  when  the  fact  of  these  pressing  invitations  to  Yoritomo  reached 
Yoshinaka's  ears,  he  felt  some  resentment,  and  this  was  reflected  in  the  demea- 
nour of  his  soldiers,  out  raphes  against  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  citizens  be- 
coming more  and  more  trecpient.  Even  the  private  domains  of  the  cloistered 
Emperor  himself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  manors  of  tiie  courtiers,  were  freely 
filtered  and  plundered,  so  that  pubhc  indignation  reached  a  high  pitch.  The 
umbrage  thus  engendered  was  accentuated  by  treachery.  Driven  from  KyQshfli 
tfae  Taira  chiefs  had  obtained  a  footmg  in  Bhikoku  and  bad  built  fortifications 
at  Yashima  in  Sanuki,  which  became  thenceforth  their  headquarters.  They 
had  also  collected  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Inland  Sea  a  following  which 
seemed  likely  to  grow  in  dimensions,  and,  with  the  idea  of  checking  that  result, 
it  was  proposed  to  send  troops  to  the  Sany5-d6  under  Minamoto  Yukiiyc,  who 
had  been  named  governor  of  Bizen.  Taught,  however,  by  experience  that  dis- 
aster was  likely  to  be  the  outcome  of  Yuknye 's  generalship,  Yoshinaka  interfered 
to  prevent  his  appointmenti  and  Yukiiye,  resenting  this  slight,  became  thenceforth 
a  secret  foe  of  Yoshinaka. 

In  analyzing  the  factors  that  go  to  the  making  of  this  compHcaied  chapter  of 
Japwese  history,  a  place  must  be  given  to  Yukiiye.  He  seems  to  have  been  an 
unscrupulous  f?rhemcr.  Serving  originally  under  Yoritomo,  who  quickly  took 
his  measure,  he  concluded  that  nothing  substantial  wan  to  hf»  pained  in  that  quar- 
ter. Therefore,  he  passed  over  to  Yoshinaka,  who  wficomed  him,  not  as  un 
enemy  of  Yoritomo,  but  as  a  Minamoto.  Thenceforth  Yukiiye 's  aim  was  to 
cause  a  collision  between  the  two  cousins  and  to  raise  his  own  house  on  the  ruins 
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of  betfa.  He  contributed  materially  to  the  fwrner  result,  but  as  tx>.  -tlie1a^tter, 
the  nxth.  year  of  his  appeanmce  upon  the  stag^  as  Priaee  Mochihito's  snaiidate" 
bearer  saw  his  own  head  pilloried  in  Kyoto. 

Yoshinaka,  however,  had  too  frank  a  disposition  to  be  suspicious.  He 
bolievc'cl  until  the  ontl  that  Yukiiye's  lieart  wajs  in  the  Minamoto  cause.  Then, 
when  it  became  nr  crssary  to  choose,  between  taking  stupendous  risks  in  the 
west  or  making  a  Umely  wiLiidrawai  to  the  east,  he  took  Yukiiye  into  his  confi-^ 
dence,^  That  was  the  traitor's  opportunity.  He  secretly  informed  the  ex- 
Emperor  that  Yoshinaka  had  planzied  a  retreat  to  the  east,  carrying  his  Majesty 
with  him,  and  this  information,  at  a  time  when  the  excesses  committed  by 
Yoshinaka 's  troops  had  provoked  much  indignation,  induced  Oo-Shirakawa  to 
obtain  from  Hiei-zan  and  ISliidera  armed  monks  to  form  a  palace-guard  under 
the  command  of  the  kebiishi,  Taira  Tomoyasu,  a  declared  enemy  of  Yoshinaka. 
At  once  Yoshinaka  took  a  decisive  step.  He  despatched  a  force  to  the  palace; 
st'izcd  the  persons  of  Go-Shirakawa  and  Go-Toba;  removeti  Mutomichi  from  the 
regency,  appointing  Moroie,  a  boy  of  twelve,  in  his  place,  and  dismissed  a 
number  of  Court  officials. 

In  this  strait,  Go-Shirakawa,-  whose  record  is  one  long  series  of  undignified 
manoeuvres  to  keep  his  own  head  above  water,  applied  himself  to  placato 
Yoshinaka  while  privately  relying  on  Yoritomo.  His  Majesty  granted  to  the 
former  the  control  of  all  the  domains  previoiislv  held  by  the  Taira;  appoint(^l 
him  to  the  high  office  of  sci-i  tai-shdgun  (barbarian-subduing  generalissimo),  and 
commissioned  him  to  attack  Yoritomo  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  latter  was 
secretly  encouraged  to  destroy  his  cousin.  At  that  moment  (February,  1184), 
Yoritomo 's  two  younger  broilers,  YoshUsone  and  Noriyori,  w^e  en  rmie  for 
Kyoto,  where  they  had  been  ordered  to  convey  the  KwantO  taxes.  They  had 
a  force  of  five  hundred  men  only,  but  these  were  quickly  transfonned  into  the 
van  of  an  anny  of  fifty  or  sucty  thousand,  which  Yoritomo,  with  esdamordiaary 
etpedition,  sent  from  Kamakura  to  attack  Yoshinaka. 

The  "Morning  Sun  shogun"  {Asahi  shogun),  as  Yoshinaka  was  commonly 
called  with  reference  to  his  brilliant  career,  now  at  last  s^iw  himself  confronted 
by  the  peril  which  had  long  disturb(!d  iiis  thoughts.  At  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles  from  his  own  base,  with  powerful  foes  on  either  flank  and  in  a 
eity  whose  population  was  hostile  to  him,  his  situation  seemed  aJmost  desperate. 
He  took  a  step  dictated  by  dire  necessity — made  overtures  to  the  Taira,  asking 
that  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Kiyomori  be  given  him  for  wife.  Munemorl 
refused.  The  fortunes  of  the  Taira  at  that  m<nnent  appeared  to  be  again  in  the 
ascenfhint.  They  were  once  more  supreme  in  Kyushu;  the  west  of  the  main 
island  from  coast  to  coa^at  was  in  their  hands;  they  had  re-estnblislied  themselves 
in  Fukuhara,  and  at  any  moment  they  might  move  against  Kyoto.  They 
could  afford,  therefore,  to  await  the  issue  of  the  conflict  pending  between  the 
Minamoto  cousins,  sure  that  it  must  ^d  in  disaster  for  one  side  and  temporary 
weakness  for  the  other. 

In  fact,  the  situation  was  almost  hopeless  for  Yoshinaka.  There  had  mit 
been  time  to  recall  the  main  body  of  his  troops  which  were  confronting  the 
Taira.  All  that  he  could  do  was  to  arrest  momentarily  the  tide  of  onset  by  plant- 
ing handfuls  of  men  to  guard  the  chief  avenues  at  T^ii  nnd  Seta  where,  four 
years  previoush',  Yorimasa  had  (iied  for  the  Minam (  t  o  cause,  and  Seta,  where 
a  long  bridge  spans  the  waters  of  Lake  Biwa  as  they  narrow  to  form  the  Seta- 
gawa.  To  the  Uji  bridge,  Nenoi  Yukichika  was  sent  with  three  hundred  men; 
to  the  Seta  bridge,  Imai  Kanehira  wHh  five  hundred.  The  names  of  these-mcB 
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and  of  their  brothers,  Higuchi  Kanemitsu  and  Tate  Chikatada,  are  unmortal  in 
Japoaeae  histoiy.  They  were  the  four  sons  of  Nakahara  KanetO,  by  whom 

Yoshinaka  had  been  reared,  and  their  coni^aDt- altendaooe  on  his  person,  their 
splendid  devotion  to  him,  and  their  military  prowess  caused  people  to  speak  ol 
them  as  Yoshinaka's  jS/»i-<ennd — the  four  guardian  deities  of  Buddhist  temples. 
Tlieir  sister,  Tomoe,  is  evrn  moro  famous.  Stronp^  and  brave  as  she  was  beauti- 
ful, she  became  the  oonsort  of  Yualiiiiaka,  wit  h  whom  she  had  been  br()ue:}it  up, 
and  she  aecompamt-d  hnu  in  all  his  campaign:},  fighting  by  his  side  and  k-admg  a 
body  of  troopa  in  all  his  battlesi  Biie  was  with  him  when  he  made  his  final 
retreat  aad  she  Icilied  a  gigantie  warrior,  Uchida  leyoshi,  who  attempted  to  seise 
bar  on  that  ocoaston.  Yoshipaka  eompeUcd  her  to  leave  him  at  the  supreme 
moment,  being  unwilling  that  she  should  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands;  and  after 
his  death  she  became  a  nun,  devoting  the  rest  of  her  days  to  prayers  for  his  Bjjir  it. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Yoshinaka  repaid  this  noble  devotion  with 
equal  sincerity.  On  the  contrary,  the  closing  scene  of  his  career  was  disfigured 
by  passion  for  another  woman,  daughter  of  the  kwampakuy  1'  ujiwara  Motofuea. 
Attracted  by  rumours  of  her  beauty  after  his  arrival  in  KyOto,  he  compelled 
her  to  enter  his  household*  and  when  news  came  that  the  amies  of  Yoshitsune 
and  Noriyoii  were  approaching  the  capital,  this  great  captain,  for  such  he  cer- 
tainly was,  instead  of  marshalling  his  forces  and  making  dispositions  for  defence, 
went  to  bid  farewell  to  the  beautiful  girl  who  resided  in  his  Gojo  mansion. 
Hours  of  invaluable  time  paswfl,  arid  .still  Amhi  shogun  remained  by  tlie  lady's 
side.  Finally,  two  of  his  faithful  comrades,  Eehigo  Chuta  and  Tsuwuta  SaburO, 
seated  them?!elvos  in  front  of  the  mansion  and  (  (^uiuutted  suicide  to  recall  their 
leader  to  his  senbes.  Yoshinaka  emerged,  but  it  was  too  late.  He  could  not 
muster  more  than  three  hundred  men,  and  hi  a  short  time  Yoehiteune  rode  into 
the  dty  at  the  head  of  a  large  body.of  cavahry. 

Yoshiteune  had  approached  by  way  of  Uji.  He  was  not  lit  all  deterred  by 
the  fact  that  the  enemy  had  destroyed  the  bridge.  His  mounted  bowmen 
dashed  into  the  river  ^  and  crossed  it  witli  little  loss.  A  few  hours  brought  them 
to  Kyoto,  wIktc  they  made  sirifitl  account  of  the  fcel)le  resis-tance  that  Yoshinaka 
was  able  to  oiler.  Wouudeil  and  with  little  more  than  lialf  a  score  of  followers, 
Yoshinaka  rode  off,  and  reaehing  the  plain  of  Awazu,  met  Iniai  Kanehua  with 
the  remnant  of  his  five  hundred  men  who  had  gallantly  resisted  Noriyori 's  army 
of,  thirty  thousand.  Imai  counselled  instant  flight  eastward.  In  Sfainano, 
Yoshmaka  would  find  safety  and  a  dominion^  while  to  cover  his  retreat,  Imai 
would  saerifice  his  own  hie.  Suich  noble  deeds  wcire  the  normal  duty  of  every 
true  bu^hu  Yoshinaka  galloped  away,  but,  lidins  into  a  marsh,  disabled  his 
horse  and  was  shot  down.  Meanwhile  Imai,  in  whose  quiver  there  remained 
only  eight  arrows,  hatl  killcfl  as  many  of  the  purMiinf  hornemen,  and  then  ])!;  (  ing 
the  point  of  his  sword  in  hi.s  mouth,  had  thrown  hun.^elf  headlong  from  his  horac. 
One  incident,  shocking  but  not  inconsistent  with  the  canons  of  the  time,  remains 
to  be  included  m  .this  chapter  ol  Japanese  history.  It  has  been  related  that 
YoflhinajLa's  Bon^  Yoshitaka,  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Kamakura  as  a  hostage^ 
and  was  married  to  Yoritomo's  daughter.  After  the  events  above  related 
Yoshitaka  was  put  to  death  at  Kamakura,  apparently  without  Yoritomo's 
orders,  and  his  widoWi.when  pressed  by  her  brother  to  marry  again,  committed 
suicide. 

n  Japanese  tradition  loves  to  tell  of  a  contest  between  Sasaki  Takatfluna  and  Kajiwara 
KagesuG  afl  to  which  nhould  cross  t  Ik-  river  first .  Ka^rsue  was  the  0Oa  ol  that  Kajiwera  who 
had  saved  Yoritomo 's  life  iu  the  epitMxie  uf  the  hollow  iree.J 
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The  victoiy  of  the  armies  led  by  Noriyoii  and  Yoshitsune  brought  Kiainakura 
and  Fukuhara  into  direct  conflict,  and  it  was  speedily  decided  that  these  armies 
should  at  once  move  westward  to  attack  the  Taira.  A  iiotahle  feature  of  the 
military  operations  of  that  em  was  celerity.  Less  than  a  month  sufficed  to 
mobilize  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  and  to  march  it  from  Kamakura  to 
Kyoto,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  and  within  ten  days  of  the  death  of 
Yoshinaka  this  same  army,  augmented  to  seventy-flix  tbousand,  began  to  move 
westward  from  KyGto  (March  19>  1184).  The  explanation  of  this  rapidity  is 
furnished,  in  part»  by  simplicity  of  commisariat^  azid  by  the  fact  that  netther 
artillery  nor  heavy  munitions  of  war  had  to  be  transported.  Every  man  carried 
with  him  a  supply  of  cooked  rice,  specially  prepared  so  as  to  occupy  little  space 
while  sufficing  for  several  days'  food,  and  this  supply  was  constantly  replenished 
by  requisitions  levied  upon  the  districts  traversed .  Moreover,  every  man  carried 
his  own  implements  of  war  —  bow  and  arrows,  sWord,  spear,  or  halberd  —  and 
the  footgear  consisted  of  straw  sandals  which  never  hurt  the  feet,  and  m  which 
a  man  could  tosily  march  twenty  miles  a  day  continuously.  - 

These  remarks  apply  to  all  the  fitting  men  of  whatever  part  of  Japan,  but 
as  t  o  the  Kwant5  (tisftt,  their  special  characteristics  are  thus  described  by  a  writer 
of  the  twelfth  centuiy:  '"Ilieir  ponderous  bows  require  three  men  or  five  to 
bend  them.  Their  quivers,  which  match  thf^o  bows,  hold  fourteen  or  fifteen 
bundles  of  arrows.  They  are  very  quirk  ni  reieasmg  their  shafts,  and  each 
arrow  kills  or  wounds  two  or  three  fcx^men,  the  impact  being  powerful  enough  to 
pierce  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  armour  at  a  time,  and  they  never  fail  to  hit 
the  mark.  Every  daimyd  (owner  of  a  great  estate)  nas  at  least  twenty  or  thirty 
of  such  mounted  archers,  and  even  the  owner  of  a  small  banen  estate  has  two 
or  three.  Their  horses  are  very  excellent,  for  they  are  carefuHy  selected,  while 
as  yet  in  pasture,  and  then  trained  after  their  own  peculiar  fashion  With  Ave  or 
ten  such  excellent  mounts  each,  they  go  out  hunting  deer  or  foxes  and  gallop  up 
and  down  mountains  and  forests.  Trained  in  these  wild  methods,  they  arc  all 
splendid  horsemen  who  know  how  to  ride  but  never  how  to  fall.  It  is  the  habit 
of  the  Kwanto  hushi  that  if  in  the  field  of  battle  a  father  be  killed,  the  son  will 
not  retreat,  or  if  a  son  be  slain  the  father  will  not  yield,  but  stepping  over  the 
dead,  tiiey  will  fight  to  the  death."^ 

The  Taira,  as  noted  above,  bad  by  this  time  largely  recovered  from  the 
disasters  suffered  in  their  first  encounters  with  Yoshinaka 's  forces.  In  the 
western  provinces  of  the  main  island,  in  Shikoku,  and  in  KjoishQ,  scions  of  the 
clan  had  served  as  governors  in  former  time?,  so  that  ties  of  close  intimacy  had 
been  establishoH  with  the  inhabitants.  Since  the  first  ilight  to  Kyushu  in 
August,  1183,  their  generals,  Shigehira,  Michimori,  Noritsune,  and  others  had 
defeated  the  forces  of  Yoshinaka  at  Miznshima  and  those  of  Yukiiye  at  Muro- 
yama,  so  that  no  less  than  fourteen  provinces  of  the  Sany5-d5  and  the  Nankai-d5 
owned  Taira  sway,  and  by  the  beginning  of  1184  they  had  re-occupied  the  Fuku- 
hara  district,  establishing  themselves  at  a  position  of  isreat  natural  strength  called 
Ichi-no-tani  in  the  province  of  Harima.  Their  lines  extended  several  miles, 
over  which  qpace  one  hundred  thousand  men  were  distributed.  They  lay 
within  a  semi-circle  of  mountains  supposed  to  be  inaccessible  from  the  north; 
their  camp  was  washed  on  the  south  by  the  sea  where  a  thousand  war-vessels 

[1  Murdoch's  History  of  Japan.l 
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were  asaembled;  the  east  flank  rested  on  a  forart,  and  the  west  was  strongly 
fortified. 

On  March  21,  1184,  the  Kamakura  armies  delivered  their  assault  on  this 
position ;  Noriyori  with  fifty-six  thousand  men  against  the  east  flank  at  Ikuta; 
Yosbitsnnp's  lipufpnants  with  twenty  thousand  men  atrainst  the  west  at  Suma. 
Little  progress  was  made.  Defence  and  attack  were  e{iually  obstinate,  and  the 
advantage  of  position  as  well  as  of  numbers  was  with  the  former.  But  Yoshit- 
sune  himself  had  foreseen  this  and  had  determined  that  the  best,  if  not  the  only, 
hope  of  victory  lay  in  defiwing  an  assault  by  descending  the  northern  rampart 
of  mountains  at  Hiyodori  Faes.  Access  from  that  side  being  coonted  impraeti* 
cable,  no  dispodtions  had  been  made  by  the  Tau«  to  guard  the  defile.  Yoahitsune 
selected  for  the  venture  seventy-five  men,  among  them  beilig  Benkeiy  Hatake- 
yama  Shigetada,  and  others  of  his  most  trusted  comrades.  They  succeeded  in 
riding  down  the  ^icop  deolivity,  and  they  rushed  at  the  Taira  position,  setting 
fire  to  everything  mtlaminable. 

What  ensued  is  soon  told.  Taken  completely  by  surprise,  the  Taira  weakened, 
and  the  Minamoto,  pouring  in  at  either  flank,  completed  the  rout  which  had 
already  commenced.  Munonori  was  among  the  first  of  the  fug^tiTes.  He 
embarked  with  the  Emperor  Antoku  and  the  regalia,  and  steered  for  Yashima, 
whither  he  was  quickly  followed  by  the  remnants  of  his  force.  Shigehira, 
Kiyomori's  fifth  son,  was  taken  prisoner.  Michimori,  Tadanori,  and  Atsumori 
were  killed.  Several  illustrative  incidents  marked  this  great  fight.  Michimori 's 
wife  threw  herself  into  the  sea  when  shr  hoard  of  her  husband 's  death.  Tomoa- 
kira,  the  seventeen-year-old  son  of  Tomuinori,  (ieiiberately  sacrificed  hunself  to 
save  his  father,  and  the  latter,  describing  the  incident  subsequently  to  his 
brother,  Munemori,  said  with  tears:  "A  son  died  to  save  his  father;  a  father 
fled,  leaving  his  son  to  die.  Were  it  done  by  another  man,  I  should  spit  in  his 
lace.  But  I  have  done  it  myself.  What  will  the  world  call  me?"  This  same 
Toraomori  afterwards  proved  himself  the  greatest  general  on  the  Taira  side. 
Okabe  Tadazumi,  a  Minamoto  captain,  took  the  head  of  Tadanori  but  could  not 
identify  it.  In  the  lining  of  the  helmet,  however,  was  found  a  roll  of  poenos  and 
among  them  one  signed  ''Tadanori:" 

Twilight  u|)  )n  my  path, 
And  lor  mitie  iiui  to-night 
The  shadow  of  a  tree, 
And  for  mine  holt,  •  flower. 

TMs  little  gem  of  thought  has  gleamed  on  Tadanori  *s  memory  through  all 
the  centuries  and  has  brought  vicarious  fame  even  to  his  slayer,  Tadazumi. 
Stiil  more  profoundly  is  Japanpse  sympathy  moved  by  the  episode  of  Taira  no 
Atsumori  and  Kumagaye  Naozane.  Atsumori,  a  stripling  of  fifteen,  was 
seized  by  Naozane,  a  stalwart  warrior  on  the  Minamoto  side.  When  Naozane 
tore  off  the  boy's  helmet,  preparatory  to  beheading  him,  and  saw  a  yomig  lace 
vividly  leeallhftg  his  own  son  who  had  perished  early  in  the  fifl^t,  he  wis  moved 
with  compassion  and  would  fain  have  stayed  his  hand.  To  have  done  so,  how- 
ever, would  merely  have  been  to  reserve  Atsumori  for  a  crueller  death.  He 
explained  hi?  scruples  and  his  sorrows  to  the  boy,  vrho  submitted  to  his  fate  with 
calm  courage.  But  Naozane  vowed  m  vpr  to  vnvld  weapon  again.  He  sent 
Atsumori 's  liead  and  a  flute  found  on  his  person  to  the  youth 's  father,  Tsune- 
mori,  and  he  himself  entered  the  priesthood,  devoting  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life  to  prayers  for  the  soul  d  the  ill-fated  lad.  Such  incidents  do  not  find  a 
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usual  placo  in  tiie  pagea  of  history,  but  they  contribute  to  the  interpretation  of  a 
nation  a  ciiaracter. 


The  b*ttle  ol  Iehi*no-tam  was  not  by  any  means  conclusive.   It  drove  the 

Taira  out  of  Hariina  and  the  four  provinces  on  the  immediate  west  of  the  latter, 
but  it  not  disturb  them  in  Shikoku  or  Kyusliu,  nor  did  it  in  any  way  cripple 
the  great  t  which  gave  them  a  signal  advaiit;iErp.  In  these  newly  won  prov- 
inces Yoritouio  placed  military  governors  auci  uoiiiinated  to  these  posts  Doi 
Sanchira  and  Ivajiwara  Kagetoki,  heroes,  rebpectively,  of  the  cryptonieria  forest 
and  the  hollow  tree.  But  this  contributed  little  to  the  solution  of  the  vital 
'Probleiti,  how  to  gi.  t  at  the  Taira  in  Shikoku  and  in  EyOshfl.  Noriyori  returned 
to  Kamakura  to  consult  Yoritomot  but  the  latter  and  his  military  advisers 
eould  not  plan  anything  except  the  obvious  couise  of  marching  an  army  from 
Harima  westward  to  the  Strait  of  Shimonoseki,  and  thereafter  collecting  boats 
to  carry  it  across  to  Kyushu.  That,  however,  was  phiiuly  defective  stratep^j". 
It  left  tiiu  flank  of  the  westward-marching  troops  constantly  exposed  to  attack 
from  the  coast  where  the  Taira  fleet  had  full  command  of  the  sea;  it  invited 
enterprises  against  the  rear  of  tiie  troops  from  the  enemy  s  position  at  Yashiina 
in  Shikoku,  and  it  assumed  the  possibility  of  erossing  the  Strait  of  l^umoooseki 
in  the  presence  of  a  greatly  superior  naval  f orce.- 

Yet  no  other  plan  of  operations  suggested  itself  to  the  Kamakura  strategists. 
■Yoabitsune  was  not  consulted.  He  remained  in  Kyoto  instead  of  repairing  to 
Kamakura,  and  he  thereby  roused  the  suspicion  of  Yoritomo,  who  began  to  see 
in  liini  a  second  Yoshinaka.  HeiK'o  in  presenting^  list  of  names  for  reward 
in  connexion  vnth  the  campaign  against  the  **Mornni<2;  Sun  shogun/'  Yoritomo 
made  no  mention  of  Yoshitsune,  and  the  brilliant  soldier  would  have  remained 
entirely  wthout  recognition  iiad  not  the  cloistered  Emperor  specially  appointed 
hhn  to  the  post  of  Thus,  when  the  largely  augmented  Minamoto  foiee 

began  to  move  westward  from  Harima  in  October,  1184,-  under  the  command  of 
Nonyori,  no  part  was  assigned  to  Yoahitsune.  He  ]?emained  unemployed  In 
Kyoto. 

Noriyori  pushed  westward  steadily,  but  not  without  difficulty.  He  halted 
for  a  time  in  the  province  of  Suwo,  and  finally,  in  Marcli,  1 185,  five  montlis  after 
moving  out  (  f  Harima,  he  contrived  to  transfer  the  main  part  of  his  force  across 
Shimonoscki  Strait  and  to  macshall  them  in  Bungo  in  the  north  of  Kyushu. 
The  position  then  was  this:  first,  a  Taira  army  strongly  posted  at  Yashima  in 
fianuki  (Shikoku),  due  east  of  Noriyori 's  vacn  in  Bungo^  and  threatening  his  line 
of  communications  throughout  its  entire  length  from  Harima  to  the  Strait  of 
Shimonoseki;  secondly,  another  Taira  army  strongly  posted  on  Hikoshima,  an 
island  west  of  Shimonoscki  Strait,  which  army  menaced  the  commimications 
between  Noriyori 's  van  across  the  water  in  Bimg;o  and  his  advanced  base  in 
Suwo,  and  thirdly,  the  command  of  the  whole  Inland  Sea  in  the  hands  of  the  Taira. 

Evidently,  in  such  conditions  no  advance,  into  Kyushu  could  be  made  by 
Noriyori  without  inviting  capital  risks.  Tlie  key  of  the  situation  for  the  Mina- 
moto. was  to.  wrest  the  conmiand  of  the  sea  from  the  Taira  and  to  drive  them 
fromShikoku  pieparatory  to  the  final  assault  upon  KyOshQ*  This  was  recognised 
after  a  time,  and  K^jiwara  Kagetoki  received  ordm  to  collect  or  construet  ft 
fleet  with  all  possible  ejcpcdition,  which  orders  he  applied  himself  to  carry  out 
at  Watanabe,  in  Settsu,  near  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  Inland  Sea,  In  justice 
to  Yoritomo 's  strategy  it  must  be  noted  that  these  orders  were  given  alm^Bt 
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flimultaiieouflly  with  the  depiftrture  of  the  Minamoto  axmy  viGertward  from  Harip 
nu,  so  that  by  the  thne  of  Koiiyori's  arrival  in  BungOi  the  military  goyemor, 
Kag^ki^  had  got  together  some  four  hundred  vessels  at  Watanabe. 

Meanvhile,  Yoshitsuoe  had  hven  chafing  in  Kyoto.   To  »  man  of  hit  - 

tomperamont  enforced  passivity  on  thf  eve  of  such  epoch-makinp:  events  must 
have  been  intolerable.  Hu  saw  plainly  that  to  drive  the  Taira  from  Shikoku 
was  an  essential  preliminary  to  tlieir  ultiniate  defeat,  and  he  saw,  too,  that  for 
mdx  an  enterprise  a  larger  measure  of  reboluiiuu  and  daimg  wa^  needed  than 
Kajiwara  Kagetoki  seemed  disposed  to  employ.  He  therefore  obtained  from 
the  cloistered  Emperor  the  oommisaon  of  totntAdgim  (great  general)  and  hastened 
to  Settsu  to  take  oommaiid; .  CToinplioations  ensued  at  onee.  Ka^toki  objected 
to  be  relegated  to  a  secondary  place,  and  Go-Shirakawa  was  induced  to  reeall 
Yoshitsune.  But  the  latter  refused  to  return  to  Kyoto,  and,  of  course,  his 
relations  with  K\'t<r<  toki  were  not  cordial.  The  situation  was  complicated  by 
an  unpleasant  iiiridi  nt.  Kagetoki  wished  to  equip  the  war-junks  with  sakaro. 
Yoshitsune  asked  what  that  meant,  and  Ijeing  informed  that  mkaro  fiignified 
oars  at  the  bow  of  a  boat  for  use  in  the  event  of  going  astern,  he  said  that  such  a 
proyisian  could  tend  only  to  suggest  a  movement  fatal  to  suocess.  • 

"Do  you  contemplate  retiring?"  he  asked  Ka|;etokL  :  ''So  far  as  I  am  eon^ 
oemed,  I  desire  only  to  be  equipped  for  advancing.*'  Kagetoki  indignantljF 
replied:  "A  skilful  general  ladvances  at  the  right  moment  and  retires  at  tiw 
right  moment.  You  know  only  the  tactics  of  a  wld  hour  "  Yoshitsune 
angrily  retorted,  "I  know  not  whether  I  am  a  boar  or  whether  1  am  a  deer,  but 
I  do  know  that  I  take  pleasure  in  crushing  a  foe  hy  attacking  hmi.  '  From  that 
moment  the  relations  betwmi  the  two  generals  were  distinctly  strauied,  and  it 
will  presently  be  seen  that,  the  eonaequenees  of  their  estrangement  beeaine 
hifltorleaL 

The  21  st  of  March,  1 186,  was  a  day  of  tempest.  Yoshitsune  saw  bis  oppon- 
tunity .    He  proposed  to  run  over  to  the  opposite  coast  and  att  ack  Yashima  under 

cover  of  the  storm.  Kagetoki  objected  that  no  vessel  could  live  in  such  weather. 
Yoshitsuno  then  calK'd  for  volunteers.  AlK)ut  one  hundred  and  fifty  daring 
^■pirits  responded.  They  embarked  in  five  war-juuks,  some  of  the  sailors  beitig 
ordered  to  choose  between  manning  the  vessels  or  dying  by  the  sword.  Swet  puig 
over  the  Harima  Nada  with  the  storm  astern,  Yoshitsune  and  his  little  band  of 
berole  men  landed  safely  on  the  Awa  coasti  and  dashed  at  onee  to  the  assault  of 
the  Taira,  who  were  taken  wholly  by  surprise,  never  imagining  that  any  forces 
cotdd  have  essayed  such  an  enterprise  in  such  a  tempest.  Some  fou^t  resolute- 
ly, but  ultimately  all  that  had  not  perished  under  the  swords  of  the  Minamoto 
obeyed  Munemori's  orders  to  embark,  and  the  evening  of  the  23rd  of  March  saw 
the  Taira  ileet  congregated  in  Shido  Bay  and  crowded  with  fiiK'ti^  es.  There 
they  were  attacked  at  dawn  on  the  24th  by  Yoshitsune,  to  w  li<jm  there  had 
arrived  on  tlie  previous  evening  a  re-enforcement  of  tiiirty  war-junks,  sent,  not 
by  Kagetoki,  but  by  a  Minamoto  8U])porter  who  had  been  driven  fram  the 
province  of  lyo  some  time  previously  by  the  Tana. 

As  usual,  the  impetuosity  of  Yoshitsune 's  onset  carried  everything  befmH< 
Soon  the  Taira  fleet  was  flying  down  the  Inland  Sea,  and  when  Kajiwara  Eageto* 
ki,  ha\nng  at  Ipnjrth  completed  his  preparations,  arrived  off  Yashima  on  the 
25th  of  March  with  some  four  hundred  war-vessels,  he  foiuui  only  the  ashes  of 
the  Taira  palaces  and  palisij,cles.  Munemori,  with  the  boy  Emperor  and  all 
the  survivors  of  the  Taira,  had  fit^d  by  sea  to  join  iomomori  at  Hikoshima. 
This  enterprise  was  even  more  brilliant  and  much  more  conclusive  than  that  of 
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Ichi-no-tani.  During  three  consecutive  days,  with  a  mere  handful  of  one 
hundred  and  hf iy  followers,  Yoshitsune  had  engaged  a  powerful  Taira  army  uu 
shore,  and  on  the  fourth  day  he  had  attacked  and  routed  them  at  iseai  where  the 
disparity  of  force  must  have  been  evident  and  where  no  adventitious  natural  aids 
were  avaiU^ble. 

WhsD.  eveiy  allowance  is  made  for  the  incompetenoe  of  the  Taira  commander, 
Munemori,  and  for  the  crippling  necessity  of  securing  the  safety  of  the  child- 
sovereign,  Antoku,  the  battle  of  Yashima  still  remains  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary military  feats  on  record.  Amon^  tin  incidents  of  the  batt  h  ,  it  is  recorded 
that  Yoshitsune  himself  was  m  luniimont  peril  at  one  time,  and  the  details 
illustrate  the  manner  of  fighting  in  that  era*  He  dropped  his  bow  into  the  sea 
during  the  naval  engagementi  and  when  he  essayed  to  pick  it  up,  some  Taira 
soldiers  hooked  his  armour  with  a  grapnel.  Yoshitsune  severed  the  haft  of  the 
grapnel  with  his  sword  and  deliberate^  picked  up  the  bow.  Aaked  why  he  had 
imperilled  his  person  for  a  mere  bow,  he  replied,  "Had  it  been  a  bow  such  as 
my  uncle  Tametomo  bent,  its  falling  into  the  enemy's  possession  would  not 
matter;  but  a  weak  bow  like  mine  would  give  them  somethmg  to  laugh  at." 
Observing  this  incident,  Noritsune,  one  of  the  best  fighters  and  most  skilled 
archers  among  the  Taira,  made  Yoshitsune  the  target  of  his  shafts.  But 
flatO  Tsuginobu,  member  oS  the  band  oi  trusted  comiades  who  had  acconqiaiiied 
the  Minamoto  hero  from  Mutsu,  intefpoeed  his  body  and  received  the  arrow 
destined  for  Yoshitsune.  Kiku5,  Noritsune 's  squire,  leaped  from  his  boat  to 
decapitate  the  wounded  Tsuginobu,  but  was  shot  dovm  by  the  latter 's  younger 
brother.  Yoshitsime  pillowed  Tsuginobu 's  head  on  his  knees  and  asked  the 
dying  maii  whether  he  had  any  last  message.  The  answer  was:  "To  die  for 
my  lord  IS  not  death.  I  have  longed  for  such  an  end  ever  since  we  took  the 
field.  My  only  regret  is  that  I  cannot  live  to  see  the  annihilation  of  the  Taira." 
Yoshitsune,  weeping,  said,  "To  annihilate  the  Taira  is  a  mere  matter  of  days, 
but  all  time  would  not  suffice  to  repay  your  devotion." 

BATTLE  OF  DAN-XO-UIIA 

The  fight  at  Yashima  was  followed  by  n  month's  interval  of  comparatively 
minor  operations,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Shikoku  completely 
under  Minamoto  sway.  During  that  time  the  two  clans  prepared  for  final 
action.  The  Taira  would  have  withdrawn  altogether  into  KyushQ,  but  such  a 
course  must  have  been  preceded  by  ihe  dislodging  of  Noriyori,  with  his  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  fh}m  Bunffo  province,  which  they  had  occupied  since  the 
beginning  of  March.  It  is  true  that  Noriyori  himself  was  unable  to  make  any 
further  incursion  into  KyOshu  so  long  as  his  maritime  communications  with  his 
advanced  base  in  Suwo  remained  at  the  mercy  of  the  Taira  flcrt.  But  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  Taira  generals  dared  not  (^ter  Kyushu  so  long  as  a  strong 
Minamoto  force  was  planted  on  the  left  fhu  k  i  f  their  route. 

Thus,  a  peculiar  situation  existed  at  tlie  beginnmg  of  April,  1185.  Of  the 
two  provinces  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  main  island,  one,  ibe  eastom  (Siiw5), 
was  in  Minamoto  occupation;  the  other,  the  western  (Nagato),  was  mainly  held 
by  the  Taira;  and  of  the  three  provinces  forming  the  northern  littoral  of  Kyusha, 
two,  the  western  (Chikuz^en  and  Buzen),  were  in  Taira  hands,  and  the.third, 
the  eastern  (Bungo),  was  the  camp  of  Noriyori  wjth  his  thirty  thousand  men. 
Finally,  the  Strait  of  Shimonoseki  between  Chikuzen  and  Buzen  was  in  Taira 

possession.   Evidently  the  aim  of  the  Taira  must  be  to  eliminate  Noriyori  from 
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the  battle  now  pending,  and  to  that  end  they  selected  for  areoA  Danrno-ura,  that 
is  to  say,  the  Uttoral  erf  Nagato  province  immediately  east  of  the  Shimonoaeki 

Strait. 

We  have  seen  that  ever  since  the  Ichi-no-tani  fight,  the  Minamoto  generals, 
especially  Kajiwara  Kagetoki,  had  been  actively  engaged  in  building,  or  other- 
wise acquirmg,  war-junks.  By  April,  1185,  they  had  brought  tc^ether  a  squad- 
ron of  seven  to  eight  hundred;  whereas,  in  the  sequel  of  Yashinm  and  imaor 
engagements,  the  Taira  fleet  had  been  redueed  to  somie  five  hundred.  The  war* 
jank  of  thoee  days  was  not  a  oomplieated  machine.  Propelled  by  oars*  it  luui 
no  fighting  capacities  of  its  own,  its  main  purpose  being  to  carry  its  occupants 
within  bow-range  or  Bword-reach  of  their  advefaariee.  •  Naval  tactics  consisted 
solely  in  getting  the  wmd-o;age  for  archer^'  purposes. 

By  the  22nd  of  April,  1 1 85,  the  whole  of  the  Minamoto  fleet  had  assembled 
at  Oshima,  an  island  lyiup;  off  the  southeast  of  Suwo,  the  Taira  vessels,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Hikosiiima  contingent,  being  anchored  at  Dan-no-ura.  On  that 
day,  a  strong  squadron,  sent  out  by  Yoshitsune  for  reconnoitring  purposes, 
maishaUed  iteelf  at  a  4istance  d  alyrat  two  miles  fnuu  the  Taira  array,  and  this 
fact  having  been  signalled  to  the  Taira  general,  Tomomori,  at  Hiko8hima»  be 
at  once  passed  the  strait  and  joined  forces  with  the  main  fleet  at  Dan-no-ura. 
Yoshitsune 's  design  had  been  to  deliver  a  general  attack  inunediately  after  the 
despatch  of  the  reconnoitrmg  squadron,  but  this  was  prevented  by  a  deluge  of 
blinding  rain  which  lasted  until  the  night  of  the  24th. 

Thus,  it  was  not  until  the  25th  that  the  battle  took  place.  It  commenced 
with  an  inconclusive  archery  duel  al  lung  range,  whereafter  the  two  fleets  closed 
up  and  a  deafierate  haod-to-hfloid  struggle  ensued.  Neither  nde  could  claim 
any  decisive  advantage  until  Taguchi  Shigeyoshi  deserted  from  the  Taira  and 
passed  over  with  all  his  ships  to  the  Minamoto.  This  Taguchi  had  been  original- 
ly an  influential  magnate  of  lyo  in  Shikoku,  whence  he  had  accompanied  the 
Taira  retreat  to  Nagato,  leaving  his  son  with  three  thousand  m^n  to  defend  the 
family  manors  in  lyo.  The  son  was  so  generously  treatod  }iy  tlir  Minamoto 
that  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  them  and  sent  letters  urging  his  father  to  adopt 
the  same  cause.  Taguchi  not  only  followed  his  son's  advice  but  also  chose  the 
moment  most  disastrous  for  the  Taira. 

His  defection  was  followed  quickly  by  the  complete  rout  of  the  Heike.  A 
resolute  attempt  was  made  to  delend  the  ship  containing  the  young  Emperor; 
his  mother,  his  grandmother,  and  several  other  Taira  ladies;  but  the  vessel 
finally  passed  into  Minamoto  possession.  Not  before  she  had  been  the  scene  of 
a  terrible  tragedy,  however.  Kiyomori 's  widow,  the  Ni-i-no-ama,  grandmother 
of  Aiitoku,  took  the  six-year  old  child  in  her  arms  and  jumped  into  the 
sea,  followed  by  Antoku's  mother,  the  Empress  Dowaejer  (Kenrei-mon-in), 
carrying  the  regalia,  and  by  other  court  ladies.  The  Empress  Dowager  was 
rescued,  as>  were  alscr  the. sacred  mirror  and  the  gem,  but  the  sword  was 
inevoc^ly  lost. 

The  Taira  leader,  Munemori,  and  his  son,  Klyomune,  were  taken  prisoner, 

but  Tomomori,  Noritsune,  and  seven  other  Taira  generals  were  drowned. 

Noritsune  distinguished  himself  conspicuously.  He  singled  out  Yoshitsune  for 
the  object  of  his  attack,  but  being  unal)le  to  reach  him,  he  seized  two  Minamoto 
hushi  and  sprang  into  tiie  sea  witii  tiiem.  Tomomori,  Munemori 's  brother, 
who  had  proved  himself  a  most  able  general,  leaped  overboard  carrying  an 
andior.  Yoshitsime  spoke  in  strongly  laudatory  terms  of  Noritsune  and 
ascribed  to  him  much  of  the  power  hith^to  wielded  by  the  Taira.  Munemori 
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and  his  son  were  executed  finally  at  Omi.  Shigehira,  in  response  to  a  petiti<tti 
from  the  Nara  priests  whose  fanes  he  had  destroyed  by  Kiyomori 's  orders,  was 
handed  over  to  the  monks  and  put  to  death  by  them  at  Narasaka.  But  Kiyo- 
mori 'h  brother,  who  had  interceded  for  the  life  of  Yoritomo  after  the  Heiji 
etneute,  was  pardoned,  his  rank  and  proptrly  being  restored  to  liim;  and  Taira 
no  Munekiyo,  who  also  had  acted  an  important  part  in  saving  Yoritomo  at  that 
time^  was  invited  to  Visit  .Kamakuia  where  he  would  have  been  received  with 
hcmour;  but  he  declined  the  invitation,  declaring  that  a  change  of  allegiance^  at 
such  ft  nKunent  would  be  unworthy  of  a  buxthi. 

It  may  here  be  noted  that,  although  several  of  the  Taira  leaders  who  took 
the  field  against  the  Minamoto  were  killed  in  the  campaign  or  executed  or  exiled 
after  it,  the  punitory  measures  adopted  by  Yoritomo  were  not  by  any  means 
wholesale.  To  be  a  Taira  did  not  necessarily  involve  Kamaknrn 's  enmity.  On 
the  contrary,  not  only  was  clemency  extended  to  several  prominent  member.^  of 
Kiyomori  ^3  kith  and  kin,  but  also  many  local  magnates  of  Taira  origin  whose 
estates  lay  In  the  Kwantdtwere  from  first  to  last  staunch  supporters  aad  friends 
of  the  Minamoto.  ;Af ter  JDan-no-ura,  the  Q^he's  son  permanently  ceased  to 
dominate  the  politicfd  firmament,  but  not  a  Um  HeUce  stars.rose'Suboeqaently 
from  time  to  time  above  the  horizon.  .  ^ :  j  ' 

^^^^^^^^^ 

: ; .  The  record  of  Munemori,  whose  leadership  proved  fatal  to  the  Taira  cause, 
stainps  him  as  something -very  we  among  Japanese — a  coward.  ■  He 
was  the  first  to  fiy  from  every  .battle-field,'and  at  Dad-no^ura  he  piteferred 
surrender  to  death.  Tradition  alh  ges  that  in  this  final  fight  Muncmori 's  reputed 
mother,  Ki4-no-ama,  before  throwing  herself  into  the  Sea  with  the  Emperor  in 
her  arms,  confessed  that  Muncmori  wa^^  not  her  son.  After  she  had  borne 
iShigemori  .she  became  enceinte  and  her  husband,  Kiyomori,  looked  eact  ily  for 
the  birth  of  another  boy.  But  a  girl  was  born.  Just  at  that  time  the  wile  of  a 
man  who  combined  the  occupations  of  bonze  and  umbrellarmaker,  bore  a  son, 
and  the  two  children  were  surreptitiously  exchanged.  This  story  docs  not  rest 
upon  infallible  testimony.  Nor  does  another  narrative,  wit^  regard  to  the 
Ipiotives  which  induced  Kiyomori 's  widow  to  drown  the  .young  Empertlr.  -Those 
motives  are  said  to  have  been  twOi.  One  was  to  fix  upon  tiie  Minamoto  the 
heinous  crime  of  having  done  a  sovereign  to  death,  so  that  some  avenger  might 
rise  in  future  yonrs;  the  other  was  to  hide  the  fact  that  Antokn  was  in  reality'  .n, 
girl  whose  sex  had  bmi  concealed  in  the  interest  of  the  child's  maternal  grand- 
father, t5[iyomori.     .  '      '  .  '   •  ;  ' 

^    YOSHIT^ilNE'S  FATE    .  '  ' 

Yoshitsune  's  signal  victories  were  at  lehi-nOHtam  and  at  Yashima.  The 

fight  at  Dan-no-ura  could  not  have  made  him  famous,  for  its  issue  was  detennined 
by  defection  in  the  enemy's  ranks,  not  by  any  strategical  device  or  opportune 
coup  on  the  side  of  the  victors.  Yet  Japan  accords  to  Yoshitsune  the  first  place 
among  her  e^reat  cai)tains.  Undoubtedly  this  estimate  is  influene(Hl  by  sym- 
pathy. Pursued  by  the  relentless  anger  of  his  own  brother,  whose  i  an«:p  he  had 
so, splendidly  championed,  he  was  forced  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  north,  and  was 
ultiinately  done  to  death.  This  most  cruel  retumfor  glorious  deeds  has  inirested 
his  memory  with  a  mist  of  tears  tending  to  obscure  the  true  outlines  of  events, 
90  that  while  Yoritomo  is  eaoecilated  as  an  inhuman,  selfish  tyrant;  Yoddtsune  is 
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worshipped  as  a  faultless  hero.  Yet,  when  examined  closely,  the  situation  under- 
goes some-miciiificstions.  Toritoifio 's  keen.in^ight  discerned  in  his  half-hrother 's 
attitude  somethitie  more  than  mere  rivalry.  He  discovered  the  possible 
establishment  of  spec^J  relations  between  the  Imperial  Court  and  a  section  of 

the  Minamoto. 

Yoshitsimc's  failure  to  repair  to  Kamakiira  after  tho  battle  of  Ichi-no-tani 
inspired  Yoritonio's  first  doubts.  Japaneise  annals  offer  no  explanation  of 
Yoshitsune's  procedure  on  that  occasion.  It  would  have  lieen  in  the  reasonable 
sequence  of  events  that  the  military  genius  which  plamicd  and  carried  out  the 
great  coup  at  IehMio4ani  should  have  been  available  at  the  subsequent  council 
of  strategists  m  Kamakura,  and  it  would  have  been  natural  that  the  ycAing^r 
brother  should  have  repaired,  as  did  his  elder  brother,  Noriyori,  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  clan '8:  chief.  Yet  Yoshitsune  remained  at  KyGto,  and  that  by 
80  doing  he  should  have  sugp;osted  some  suspicions  to  Yoritomo  was  unavoidable. 
The  secret  of  the  Court  Tiobles'  ability  to  exclude  the  military  magnates  from 
any  share  in  State  administration  was  no  secret  in  Yoritomo 's  eyes.  He  saw 
clearly  that  this  differentiation  had  been  effected  by  plajnng  off  one  militai^ 
party  against  the  other,  or  by  dividing  the  same  party  against  itself;  and  lie  saw  - 
dearly  that  opp(»tmiities  for  sueb' measures  had  been  furnished  by  subjecting 
the  nulitary  leadere  to  constant  (iontact  with  the  Court  nobility. 

Theri  f  n  1%  he  deiennined  to  keep  two  aims  always  in  view.  One  was  to 
establisli  a  military  and  executive  capital  entirely  apart  from,  and  independent 
of,  the  Imperial  and  administrative  metropolis;  the  oth(>r,  to  preserve  the  unity 
of  the  Minamoto  clan  in  all  circumstances.  Both  of  tliese  aims  seemed  to  be 
threatened  with  failure  when  Yoshitsune  prrferretl  the  Court  in  Kyoto  to  the 
camp  in  Kamakura;  stiii  more  so  when  he  acceptetl  from  Go-Shirakawa  rank  and 
office  for  which  Yontomo  bad  not  reoommended'bim,  and  yet  further  when  he 
obtained  from  the  ex^Emperor  a  eommi^ion  to  lead  the  Minamoto  amies  west- 
ward without  any  reference  to,  and  in  despite  of,  the  obvious  intention  of  the 
Minamoto  chief  at  Kamakura. 

All  these  acts  could  scarcely  fail  to  l)e  interpreted  by  Yoritomo  as  preluding 
the  verv''  results  which  he  particularly  desired  to  avert,  namely,  a  house  of 
Minamoto  divided  against  itself  and  the  re-(>stablishment  of  Court  influence  over 
a  strong  military  party  in  Kyoto.  His  apprehensions  received  confirmation 
from  reports  furnished  by  Kajiwara  Kagetoki.  Yoritomo  trusted  this  man 
implidt^;  Ney^' forgetting  that  Kaiiwara  had  wed  his  life  in  the  affaSr  of 
the  hollow  tree,  he  appointed*  him  to  the  post  of  military  governor  and  to  tlUi 
conmiand  of  the  army  destined  to  drive  tlie  Taira  from  Shikoku  after  the  battle 
of  Idu-no-tani.  In  that  command  Kajiwara  had  been  sujperseded  by  Yoshi- 
tsune, and  had  moreovpr  bofn  brought  into  ridicule  in  connexion  not  only  with 
the  shipbuilding  incident  but  also,  and  in  a  far  more  flagrant  manner,  with  the 
great  fight  at  Yashima.  He  seems  from  the  first  to  have  entertained  doubts  of 
Yoshitsune 's  loyalty  to  Yoritomo,  and  his  own  bitter  experiences  may  well  have 
helped  to  convCTi  those  doubts  into  certainties.  He  waiiied  Kamakura  in  very 
strong  terms  against  tiie  brilliant  young  general  who  wasthefftheidol  of  Kyoto, 
and  thus,  when  1^08hitsune>  in  June,  11S5, 1'epaired  to  Kamakura  to  hand  over 
the  prisoners  taken  in  the  battle  Of  Dan-no-ura  and  to  pay  his  respects  to 
Yoritomo,  he  was  met  at  Koshigoe,  a  village  in  the  vicinity,  by  H6j5  Tokimasa, 
who  conveyed  to  him  Yoritomo 's  veto  against  ]M  ontry  to  Kamakura.  A 
letter  addressed  by  Yoshitsune  to  his  brother  on  that  occasion  ran,  in  part,  as 
follows:—      .  '  ■ .     \         .  '        '  \  • 
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Here  am  I,  weeping  crimson  fears  in  vain  at  thy  displeasure.  Well  w  is  it  said  that  good 
medicine  tastes  bitter  in  the  mouth,  aad  true  words  ring  harsh  in  the  ear.  This  is  why  the 
alanden  that  men  speftk  of  me  remaia  unproved,  why  I  am  k^t  out  of  Kamakun  mmble  to 
lay  bare  my  heart,    rtir    many  days  I  have  lain  here  and  OOiud  not  gaiO  iqNMk  my  btodier'a 

face.    The  bond  of  our  blood-brotherhood  is  sundered.    .    .  . 

But  a  short  season  after  I  was  bom,  my  lunKKired  sire  passed  to  another  world,  and  I  was 
left  fatherless.  Cla.spcd  in  my  mother's  bosom,  I  was  carried  down  to  Yamato,  and  since  that 
day  I  have  not  known  a  moment  free  from  care  and  danger.  Though  it  was  but  to  drag  out  a 
useless  life,  we  wandered  round  the  aqsital  suffering  hardship,  hid  in  all  manner  of  rustic  spots, 
dwelt  in  remote  and  distant  pro^-inees,  whose  rough  inhabitants  did  treat  us  with  contumel}*. 
But  at  last  I  was  summoned  to  assist  in  overthrowing  the  Taira  hou.se,  and  in  this  conflict  1 
first  laid  Kiso  Yoshinaka  low.  Then,  so  that  1  might  demohsh  the  Taira  men,  I  spurred  my 
steed  on  frowning  precipices.  Careless  of  death  in  the  lace  of  the  foe,  I  braved  the  dangers  of 
wind  and  wave,  not  recking  that  my  body  might  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  fleai  and  be  devoured 
by  monsters  of  the  dem.  My  pillow  waa  my  barneHi  arms  my  trade*  .  .  .  (TVuidated 
by  W.  G.  Aston.] 

This  letter  breathes  the  spirit  of  sincerity.  But  its  perusal  did  not  soften 
Yoritomo,  if  it  ever  reached  his  eyes.  He  steadily  refused  to  cancel  his  voto, 
and  after  an  abortive  sojourn  of  twenty  ciays  at  Kofthip;oe,  Yoshitsune  returned 
to  Kyoto  where  his  conduct  won  for  ium  increasing  popularity.  Three  months 
later,  Yoritomo  appointed  him  governor  al  lyo.  It  is  poasible  that  had  not  the 
eituation  been  complicated  by  a  new  factor,  the  feud  between  the  brothers 
might  have  ended  there.  But  Minamoto  Yukiiye,  learning  of  these  strtkined 
relations,  emerged  from  hiding  and  applied  himself  to  win  the  friendship  of 
Yoshitsune,  who  received  his  advances  graciously.  Yoritomo,  much  incensed 
at  this  development,  sent  the  son  of  Kajiwara  Kagetoki  to  Yoshitsune  with  a 
mandate  for  Yukiiye  *s  execution.  Such  a  choice  of  messenger  was  ill  calculated 
to  promote  concord.  Yoshitsune,  pleading  illness,  declined  to  receive  the  envoy, 
and  it  was  determuied  at  Kamakura  that  extreme  measures  must  be  employed. 
Volunteers  were  called -for  to  make  away  with  Yoshitsune,  and,  in  response,  a 
Nara  boose,  TosabQ  Shfiehun,  whose  physical  endowments  had  brought  him  into 
prominence  at  Kamakura,  undertook  the  tssk  on  condition  that  a  substantial 
reward  be  given  him  beforehand. 

Shoshun  did  not  waste  any  time.  On  the  eighth  night  after  his  departure 
from  Kamakura,  he,  vnth.  sixty  followers,  attacked  Yoshitsune 's  mansion  at 
Horikawa  in  Ky5to.  By  wholesale  oaths,  sworn  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  he 
had  endeavoured  to  disarm  the  suspicions  of  his  intended  victim,  and  he  so  far 
succeeded  that»  whoi  the  attack  was  delivered,  Yodutsune  had  only  seven  men 
to  hold  the  mannon  against  sixty.  But  these  seven  weie  the  trusty  and  stalwaxt 
comrades  who  had  accompanied  Yoshitsune  from  Mutsu  and  had  shared  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  career.  They  held  their  assailants  at  bay  until  Yukiiye,  roused 
by  the  tumult,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  the  issue  of  ShSshun 's  essay  was  that  his 
own  head  appeared  on  the  pillory  in  Kyoto.  Yoshitsune  was  awakened  and 
hastily  armed  on  this  occasion  by  his  beautiful  mistress,  Shizuka,  who,  originally 
a  danseuse  of  Kyoto,  followed  him  for  love's  sake  in  weal  and  in  woe.  Tokiwa, 
Tomoe,  Kesa,  and  Shizuka  —  these  four  heroines  will  always  occupy  a  prominent 
place  }n  Japanese  history  of  the  twelfth  century. 

After  this  event  there  could  be  no  concealments  between  the  two  brothers. 
With  difficulty  and  not  without  some  menaces,  Yoshitsune  obtained  from 
Go-Shirakawa  a  formal  (^mmission  to  proceed  against  Yoritomo  by  force  of 
arms.  Matters  now  moved  with  great  rapidity.  Yoritomo,  always  presci- 
ent, had  fully  foreseen  the  course  of  events.  Shoshun 's  abortive  attack  on 
the  Horikawa  mansion  took  place  on  November  10,  1185,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  month  three  strong  columns  of  Kamakura  troops  were  convei^ng 
on  Kyoto.  In  that  interval,  Yoshitsune,  failing  to  muster  any  considerable 
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force  in  the  capital  or  its  environs,  had  decided  to  turn  his  bad;  on  Kyoto  and 
proceed  westward;  he  himself  to  Kyushu,  and  Yukiiye  to  Shikoku.  Tiity  t m- 
barked  on  November  29th,  but  sicai  ceiy  had  they  put  to  sea  when  they  encountered 
a  gule  which  shaUeted  ihedr  sqiiadran.  Yoflhksune  and  Yukiiye  both  landed 
on  the  iBumi  coast,  each  ignckrant  of  the  other's  fate.  The  latter  was  captmed 
and  beheaded  a  few  moDths  later,  but  the  fonner  made  his  way  to  Yamato  and 
found  hiding-places  among  the  valleys  and  mountains  of  Yoshino.  The  heio  of 
Ichi-no-tani  and  Yashima  was  now  a  proscribed  fugitive.  Go-Shirakawa,  whose 
fate  was  always  to  obry  circumstances  rather  than  to  control  them,  had  issued 
a  new  mandate  on  the  arrival  of  Yoritomo  s  forces  at  Kyoto,  and  Kamakura  was 
now  authorized  to  exterminate  Yoshiisune  with  all  his  partisans,  wherever  they 
could  be  found. 

Almost  aimiiltaneously  with  the  capture  of  Yukiiye,  whose  fate  excites  no 
pity,  the  fair  g;irl,  Shisuka,  was  apprehended  and  broui^t  before  HOjO  Tokimasa, 

who  governed  Kyoto  as  Yoritomo 's  lieutenant.  Little  more  than  a  year  had 
elapsed  since  she  first  met  Yoshitsune  after  his  return  from  Dan-no-ura,  and  her 
separation  from  him  now  had  been  insisted  on  by  him  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
her  life.  Indifferent  to  her  own  fate,  she  quickly  fell  into  the  hands  of  Tokimavsa 's 
emissaries  and  was  by  them  subjected  to  a  fruitless  examination,  repeated  with 
equally  abortive  results  on  her  arrival  at  Kamakura.  There,  in  spite  of  her 
vehement  resistance,  she  was  oonstrained  to  dance  before  Yoritomo  and  his  wif e» 
Masa,  but  instead  oi  eonfining  herself  to  stereotyped  formulae,  she  utilised  the 
occasion  to  chant  to  the  accompaniment  of  her  dance  a  stansa  of  sorrow  for 
separation  from  her  lover.  It  is  related  that  Yoritomo 's  wrath  would  have 
involved  serious  consequences  for  Shizuka  had  not  the  lady  Musa  intervened. 
Thv  beautiful  dansciise,  brine  rnrn'nte  at  the  time,  was  kept  in  prison  untW  her 
confinement.  She  had  t\ir  miHlortune  to  give  birth  to  a  son,  and  the  cliiid  was 
killed  by  YoriUnut>  's  order,  lire  mother  being  released.  The  slaughter  of  an 
innocent  baby  sounds  very  shocking  in  modem  ears,  but  it  is  just  to  remember 
that  the  Kamakura  chief  and  his  three  younger  brothers  would  all  have  been 
executed  by  Kiyomori  had  not  their  escape  been  contrived  by  special  agencies. 
The  Confucian  doctrine,  which  had  passed  into  the  bushi'a  code,  forbade  a  man 
to  live  under  the  same  sky  with  his  father 's  slayer.  Deeds  like  the  killing  of 
Yoshitsune 's  son  were  the  natural  consequence  of  that  doctrine. 

Meanwhile,  Yoshitsune  had  been  pacing  from  one  place  ot  concealment  to 
another  in  the  three  contiguous  provinces  of  Izumi,  Yamato,  and  Kii.  He  escaped 
deadly  peril  in  the  Yoshino  region  through  the  devotion  of  Sato  Tadanobu, 
whose  brother,  Tsuginobu,  had  died  to  save  Yoshitsune 's  life  hi  the  battle  of 
Yashima.  Attacked  by  the  monks  of  ZO-O-dd  in  overwhelming  force,  Yoshitsune 
had  prepared  to  meet  death  when  Tadanobu  offered  to  personify  him  and  hold 
the  position  while  Yoshitsune  escaped.  With  much  difficulty  Yoshitsune  was 
inchiced  to  consent.  Tadanobu  not  only  succeeded  in  covering  the  retreat  of 
his  chief,  but  also  managed  himself  to  escape  to  Kyoto  where,  being;  discov(Tred, 
he  died  by  his  own  hand.  Finally,  in  the  spring  of  1187,  Yoshitsune  and  his 
followers,  disguised  as  mendicant  friars,  m^e  their  way  up  the  west  coast,  and, 
after  hairbreadth  escapes,  found  asylum  in  the  domain  of  Fujiwara  Hidelura,  who 
had  protected  Yoshitsune  in  his  youth.  Hidehira  owned  and  administered  the 
whole  of  the  two  provinces  of  Mutsu  and  Dewa,  which  in  those  days  covered  some 
thirty  thoussjid  square  miles  and  could  easily  furnish  an  army  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men. 

The  attitude  of  this  great  fief  had  always  been  an  object  of  keen  solicitude  to 
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Yoritomo.  At  one  time  there  were  rumours  that  Hidehira  intended  to  throw 
in  his  lot  with  Yoshinaku;  at  another,  that  lie  was  about  to  join  hands,  with  the 
Taira.  Yoritomo  could  never  be  certain  tiiat  if  the  Kwanto  were  denuded  of 
troops  for  some  westward  ei^dition,  an  OTmrhflkning  attibck  might  not  be 
detivered  against  Kamakura  from  tiie  north.  Thiis,  wlieii  he  learned  that 
Yoshitsune  had  escaped  to  Mutsu,  all  his  apprdualaibns  were  roused.  By  that 
time  Hidehira  had  died,  in  his  ninety-first  year,  bat  he  had -committed  to  his 
son,  Yasuhira,  the  duty  of  guarding  Yoshitsune.  Henre,  when,  in  the  spring 
of  1188,  Kamakura  became  aware  of  Yoshitsune's  presence  in  Mutsu,  two  con- 
secutive messages  were  sent  thither,  one  from  Yoritomo,  the  other  from  the  Court, 
ordering  Yoshitsune 's  execution.  Yasuhira  paid  no  attention,  and  Go-Shiraka- 
wa  commissioned  Yoritomo  to  punish  the  northern  chief's  contumacy.  Yasu- 
hira DOW  became  aiarmed.  lie  sent  a.  large  foree.  to- attack  Yoshitsune  at 
Koromo-gawa.  Benkd  and  the  little,  band  of  comrades  who  had  followed 
Yoshitsune 's  fortunes  continuously  during  eight  years,  died  tola  man  fighting 
for  him,  and  Yoshitsune,  having  killed  his  wife  and  children,  committed  suicide. 
His  head  was  sent  to  Kamakura. 

But  this  did  not  satisfy  Yoritomo.  Ho  wanted  something  more  than 
Yoshitsune 's  head;  he  wanted  the  great  northern  fief,  and  he  had  no  idea  of 
losing  ins  opijortunity.  Three  armies  soon  maiclied  northward.  Tiiey  are  said 
to  have  aggregated  284,000  of  all  anns.  •  One  moved  up  the  western  littoral; 
another  up  the  eastern,  and  the  third,  under  Yoritomo  hunsetf,  marched  by  the 
inland  route.  The  men  of  Mutsu  fought  stoutly,  but  after  a  campaign  of  some 
twolnonths,  Yasuhira,  finding  himself  in  a  hopdess  position,  opened  negotiations 
for  surrender.  His  overtures  being  incontinently  rejected,  he  appreciated  the 
truth,  namely,  that  Yoritomo  was  bent  upon  exterminating  tlie  Fujiwara  of  the 
north  and  taking  possession  of  their  vast  estates.  Then  Yasuliira  fled  to  Ezo, 
where,  shortly  afterwards,  one  of  his  own  soldiers  assassinated  him  and  carried 
his  head  to  Yoritomo,  who,  instead  of  rewarding  the  man,  beheaded  him  for 
treachery.  Thus,  from  1199,  Yoritomo^'s  sway,  ihay  be  said  to  have  extended 
tfasonghout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Japan.  In  the  storehouses  of  the  Fujiwara, 
vho,  since  the  days  of  Kiyohira  had  ruled  for  a  hundred  years  in  the  north,  there 
were  found  piles  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stuffs  with  which  Yoritomo  recom- 
pensed his  troops.  . 

YORITOMO'9  SYSt&M 

The  system  of  government  established  ])y  Yoritomo  towards  the  close  of  tlie 
twelfth  century  and  kept  in  continuous  operation  thereafter  until  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth,  was  known  as  the  Bakufu,  a  wc»d  literally  signifying  *'camp 
office,"  and  intended  to  convey  the  fact  thai  the  affaors  of  the  empire  were  in  the 
bands  of  the  military.  None  of  the  great  Japanese  captains  prior  to  Yoritomo 
recognized  that  if  their  authority  was  to  be  permanent,  it  must  be  exercised 
independently  of  the  C'ourt  and  must  l)e  derived  from  some  source  outside  the 
Court.  The  Taira  chief,  in  the  zenith  of  his  career,  had  sufficient  strength  to  do 
ais  Yoritomo  did,  and  at  one  niuiiieiit,  that  is  to  say,  when  he  established  his  head* 
quarters  at  .Fukuhara,  he  appears  %o  havQ.had  a  partial -inspiratum.  But  he 
n^rer  neoognised  that  whatever  shsjre  he  obtained  in  the.  administration  of  State 
affairs  was  derived  solely  from  the  nature  of  the  office  conferred  on  him  by  the 
Court,  and  eouldinever  exceed  the  functions  of  that  office  or  survive. its  loss. 
The  Fujiwara  were  astuter  politicians.  By  their  plan  of  hereditary  offices  and 
by  their  device  «( supplying  maidens  of  tbeir.own  blood  to  be  Imperial  consorts. 
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they  created  a  system  having  some  elements  of  .  permanenoy  and  some  measure 
of  independence. 

■•  •  But  it  was  reserved  for  Yoritomo  to  appreciate  the  problem  in  all  its  bearings 
itnd  to  solve 'H'YadieaUy.  The  aeleetba  of  Kamakura  for  eapital  was  the  first 
0to|»  to^ffatda' solutioh.  KitoAkura  certainly  has  td^ographioal  advantages. 

It  is  surrounded  by  mountains  except  on  one  face,  which  is  washed  by  the  sea. 
But  this  feature  does  not  seem  to  have  counted  so  much  in  Yoritomo 's  eyes  as 
the  fact  that  his  father,  Yoshitonio,  had  chosen  Kuniakura  as  a  place  of  residence 
when  he  exercised  mihtary  sway  in  the  Kwanto,  an<i  Yoritomo  wished  to  preserve 
the  tradition  of  Minanioto  power.  He  wislicd,  also,  to  select  a  site  s(j  far  from 
Kyoto  that  the  del)ilitating  and  demoralizing  mliuence  of  the  Imperial  metro- 
politan society  might  be  powerless  to  reach  the  mihtary  capitaL  Kamakura  was 
then  only  a  fishing  hamlet,  but  at  the  senith  of  its  prosperity  it  had  grown  to  be 
a  eity  of  aA  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  inhabitants.  During  a  period  of  one 
hmuked  and  fifty  years  it  remained  the  centre  of  military  society  and  the  focus 


Haghuiam  Bbbinb  at  Kahakuba 


of  a  civilization  radically  different  from  that  of  KyOto.  The  Taira  had  invited 
their  own-ruin  by:as8inula'tiu[igthe  ways  of  the  Fujiwara  and  of  the  courtiers;  the 
Minamoto  aimed  at  preeerving  and  developing  at  Kamakura  the  s|iecial  charae- 
teristics  o£  the  btdee^ 

.     :     TOUCY  TOWARDS  !     .  .  .  ' 

Yoritomo  seems  to  have  believed  that  the  Taira  had  owed  their  do^^all 
largely  to  divinq  wrath,  in  that  they  had  warred, against  the  monasteries  and 
oonfiseated-  manors  belbngmg  to  shrines  and  temples.  He  himself  adopted  the 
policy  of  extending  ,the  utn^iost  consideration  to  feligion,  whether  .5/iin/3  or 
Buddhism,  and  to  its  devotees  and  their  pqssepBsions*  .  At  KamalK)iraK  ^Pj;^  ^ 
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his  wdlHiiiilk  reverted  to  its  original  mnk  as  a  fiahing  hamlet,  tfa«re  exist  to-day 
eloquent  evidences  of  the  Minamoto  chief's  reverent  mood;  among  them  being 
the  templf  of  Hachiman;  a  colossal  bronze  image  of  Buddha  which,  in  majesty  of 
conception  and  execution,  is  not  surpaased  by  any  idol  in  the  world  ;^  a  temple 
of  Kwannon,  and  several  other  religious  edifice.s,  though  the  tomb  of  Yoritomo 
himself  is  '  a  mode^st  little  monument  covered  with  creepers." 

f 

YOaiTOMO'S  MEMORIAL 

4 

It  has  been  stated  above  that,  after  the  retreat  of  the  Taira  from  Fokuhara, 

in  1 183,  Go-Shirakawa  sent  an  envoy  to  Kamakura  inviting  Yoritomo presence 
in  Kyoto.  Restrainod,  however,  by  a  sense  of  insecuritv,^  the  Minamoto  chief 
dec  lined  to  leave  Kamakura,  and  sent  in  his  stead  a  memorial  to  \  \\v  Throne. 
This  document  commenced  with  a  statement  that  the  ruin  of  the  1  aira  had  been 
due  not  to  human  prowess  but  to  divine  anger  against  the  piunderers  ol  sacred 
lands.  Thmforc,  all  manors  thus  improperly  acquired  should  be  at  once  restored 
to  their  original  owners.  Passing  on  to  the  ease  of  estates  taken  by  the  Taira 
from  princes,  Court  nobles,  officials,  and  private  individuals,  Yoritomo  urged 
that  only  by  full  restitution  of  this  property  could  a  sense  of  security  be  imparted 
to  the  people.  "If  any  of  these  manors  be  now  granted  to  us,  the  indignation 
roused  by  the  Taira 's  doings  will  be  transfrrrod  siriiultaneously  with  the  estates. 
To  change  men 's  misery  to  happiness  is  to  remove  their  resentment  and  repining. 
Finally,"  the  memorial  continued,  "if  there  be  any  Taira  partisans  who  desire 
to  submit,  they  should  be  liberally  treated  even  though  their  offences  deserve 
capital  punishment.  I  myself  was  formerly  an  ofiFeiider,*  but  having  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  pardoned,  I  have  been  enabled  to  subdue  the  msuigents. 
Thus,  even  men  who  have  been  disloyal  on  the  preeent  occasion  may  serve  a 
loyal  purpose  at  some  future  time." 

On  receipt  of  this  memorial,  Go-Shirakawa  ordered  that  the  manors  held  hy 
the  Taira  in  the  Tokai-do  and  Tosan-do  should  all  be  restored  to  their  orij^inal 
owners,  the  duty  of  adjudicating  in  each  case  being  delegated  to  Yoritomo. 
How  nmch  of  this  admirably  conceived  document  was  inspired  by  political  acu- 
men we  may  not  venture  to  Judge,  but  it  is  proper  to  note  that  the  principles 
enunciated  in  the  memorial  found  expression  in  the  practice  of  Yoritomo  himself.' 
He  always  extended  clemenx^  to  a  defeated  enemy  if  he  deemed  the  latter 's 
submission  to  be  sincere,  and  throughout  his  whole  career  he  showed  a  strong 
respect  for  j  ustice.  The  men  of  his  time  ultimately  gave  him  credit  for  sincerity, 
and  his  memorial  won  universal  approval  and  popularity. 


POLITY  OF  THE  KAMAKURA  BAKUFU 

Under  the  Daika  (a.d.  645)  system,  various  administrative  organs  were 
created  in  afcordanoe  with  Tang  models,  and  a  polity  at  once  imposing  and 
daborate  came  into  existence.  But  when  the  capital  was  orataken  by  an  era 
of  literary  effeminacy  and  luxurious  abandonment,  the  Imperial  exchequer  fell 
into  such  a  state  of  exhaustion  that  administrative  posts  began  to  be  treated  as 

'  This  image  was  not  actually  erected  by  Yoritomo,  but  the  project  is  attributed  to  him.1 

^  Kamakura  was  always  exposed  to  pressure  from  the  north.  It  had  long  been  proverbial 
that  while  the  eigiit  provitices  of  the  Kwant5  oould  defy  the  whole  empire,  0-U  ((khQ  and 
UaltQ-MQtsQ  and  Dewii)  could  defy  the  eight  provineea.]  ^  ' 

P  In  alltision  to  the  fart  that  owing  to  the  Emperor's  presence  in  the  CUnp  of  the  Taira 
during  the  emeule,  the  Minamoto  occupied  the  position  of  rebeb.] 
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fitnte  assets  and  bought  and  sold  like  commercial  chattels,  the  discharge  of  the 
functions  connected  with  them  becoming  illusory,  and  the  constant  tendency 
being  in  the  direction  of  multipUcation  of  offices  with  a  corresponding  increase 
of  red  tape.  Yoritomo  and  hiB  cotmcillor»  appreciated  the  evils  of  such  a  system 
iod  were  careful  not  to  imitate  it  at  Kamakura.  They  took  brevity  and  eim- 
pli  city  for  guiding  principles,  and  constnieted  a  polity  in  marked  oontrost  with 
that  of  Kyoto. 

At  the  head  of  the  whole  stood  the  shSgun,  or  commander-in-chief  of  the  entire 
body  of  hush',  and  then  followed  three  sections.  Thoy  wore,  first,  the  Samurai^ 
dokoro,  whicii  term,  according  to  its  lit4^rai  rendering,  ^liiu'ihcd' " sarnvrni  pince," 
and  may  be  appropriately  designated  "Central  Stall  Office."  EHtal>li.stied  in 
1180,  its  functions  were  to  pioiuute  or  degrade  military  men;  to  form  a  council  of 
war;  to  direct  police  duties  so  liar  as  they  oonoezned  huski;  to  punish  crime,  and 
to  select  men  for  guards  and  escorts.  The  president  (heUd)  obidoosly  occupied 
a  post  of  prime  importance,  as  he  practically  controlled  all  the  retainers  (kenin) 
of  the  Minamoto  clan  and  its  allied  houses.  Its  first  occupant  was  Wada  Yoshi- 
mori,  representative  of  a  famous  family  in  the  KwantO,  who  had  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  TrVr? -//ei  War.  He  held  the  post  until  the  year  1213, 
when,  taking  up  arms  against  Hojo  Yoshitoki,  he  was  defeated  and  killed. 
Thereafter,  it  being  deemed  inadvisable  that  the  fuin'tioiis  of  such  an  imjxjrtant 
office  should  be  delegated  independently,  they  were  made  supplementary  to 
those  of  the  military  regent  ishikken),  to  be  presently  spoken  of. 

* 

MAN-DOKORO 

The  second  of  the  three  great  sections  of  tlie  Hakufu  polity  was  the  Man^ 
dokoro  (literally,  "phice  of  administration"),  which,  at  the  time  of  its  establish- 
ment in  1184,  was  designated  Kumon-jo,  the  change  of  name  to  Man-ilokom 
being  miwle  after  Yoritomo 's  lirst  viaiit  to  Kyoto  (1 190),  when  he  was  nomiuuLed 
gm-dainagcn  as  well  as  general  of  the  Right  division  of  the  guards  {u-kon-e 
UkM).  In  fact,  the  office  ManMooro  had  long  existed  in  the  cstabliahment  of 
the  civil  regent  {kwampaku)  at  the  Imperial  capital,  and  a  ooncession  to  Kyoto 
usages  in  the  matter  of  nomenclature  appealed  to  Yoritomo 's  taste  for  simplicity. 
The  Man-dokoTo  had  to  discharge  the  duties  and  general  business  of  the  Bakuf  u. 
Its  president  was  called  heU/Q;  its  vice-presiflf  nt,  rei;  there  were  secretaries,  a 
manager  {ahitmji),  whose  functions  were  mainly  financial,  and  certain  minor 
officials.  0>^e  no  Hiromoto  was  the  first  president,  and  the  oflEice  of  ehiistiji 
became  hereditary  in  the  Nikaido  lanuly. 

It  irill  be  seen  that  the  bett9  of  the  ManMwro  coneBpcmded  to  the  regent 
in  the  KyOto  polity,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  former  officiated  in  mili^ 
tary  government,  the  latter  In  dvil.  The  heU9  of  the  Man-dokoro  was,  in  fact, 
designated  by  the  alternative  name  of  shikkm  Qiterally,  "holder  of  authority") 
Thus  there  were  two  regents,  one  in  Kyoto,  one  in  Kamakura.  In  succession  to 
5ye  no  Hiromoto,  the  military  regency  fell  to  Hojo  Tokimasa,  and  subsexjuently 
to  his  son  Yoshitoki,  who,  as  sho^vn  above,  held  the  post  of  hetto  of  the  Hnmumi- 
dokoro.  In  short,  both  oflSces  became  hereditary  in  the  H6j6  family,  who  thus 
acquired  virtually  all  the  power  of  the  Bakuju.  The  shikken,  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  Samtrai'iokoro  and  the  Man-dokoro  simultaneously,  came  to  wield 
nich  authority  that  even  the  appomtment  of  the  sft^n  depended  upon  his  will, 
and  though  a  subject  of  the  Emperor,  he  administered  functions  far  exceeding 
those  of  the  Imp^ial  Court.  In  the  year  1225,  a  reorganisation  of  the  Manr 
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dokoro  was  effected.  An  adininistrative  council  was  added  {Hyojoshu),  the 
oouDcillorSy  fifteen  or  Bixteea  m  mmbetf  being  composed,  in  about  equal  parts, 
of  men  olsciei&eeaiid  membero  of  the  great  elans.  The  regisnt  (Mshm)  pi^nded 

monjV-dokoro 

The  third  of  the  Bakufii offices  was tho  Af onjft-dokoro,  or  "place for  recording 
judicial  iiKiuiries;"  in  other  words,  a  high  court  of  justice  and  State  legislature. 
Suits  at  law  were  beard  there  and  were  either  decided  ianally  or  transferred  to 
other  offices  for  ^proval  Thia  offide  was  eiitablidied.ki  1184.:  Its  president 
was  oaUed  aftttst^  Cmanaiser),  indicating  that- he  ianked  equally  mth  the 
Afonnjoikorio  official  having  the  same  appellation.  The  firat  occupant  of  tiie  poet 
was  Miyodd  Yasunobu.  He  not  only  presided  over  the  Monju-dc^mro  in  a 
judicial  capacity  but  also  attended  the  meetmgB  of  the  Afonniofcoro' council 
(fiySijoshu)  ex-oficio. 

This  Miyoalii  Yasunobu/  as  well  as  the  representative  of  the  NikaidS  who 
occupied  the  post  of  shiUuji  in  the  Man-dx^koro;  the  Oyefaanily,  who  furnished  the 
president  of  the  latter,  and  the  Nakahara,  who  served  as  tiie  secretaries,  were 
all  mexk  of  eruditii»  whom  Yoittiucno  mvited  from  Kyoto  to  fill  posts  m  his  ad* 
ministrative  system  at  Kamakura.  In  these  unquiet  and  aristocratically  exchi- 
sive  times,  official  promotion  in  the  Imperial  ctipital  had  largely  eeaeed  to  be 
within  reach  of  soholaatie  attainments,  and  Yoritomo  saw  an  opportunity  to 
attract  to  Kamakura  men  of  learning  and  of  competpnce.  He  offered  to  them 
careers  which  were  not  open  in  Kyoto;  and  their  ready  response  to  his  invitations 
was  a  principal  cause  of  the  sui;*h  ss  and  efficacy  that  attended  the  operation  of 
the  Bakvfu  system  in  the  early  days.  -      : , 

HIGH  CONSTABLES  AND  LAND-STEWABDS 

The  most  far-reaching  change  effected  by  Yoritomo  was  prompted  by  Oye  HO 
Hiromoto,  at  the  close  of  1185,  when,  Yoshitsune  and  Yukiiye  having  gone  west- 
ward from  Kyoto,  the  Kamakura  chief  entertained  an  apprehension  that  they 
might  succeed  in  raising  a  revolt  in  the  Sanyo-fid,  in  Shikoku,  and  in  Kyushu. 
He  sought  advice  from  the  high  officials  of  the  Bahtfu  as  to  the  best  preventive 
measures,  and  Oye  no  Hiromoto  presented  a  memorial  urging  that  the  Emperor 's 
sanction  be  obtained  for  appointing  in  each  province  a  high  constable  iahugo) 
and  A  land-steward  (jUS),  these  officials  being  nominated  from  Kamakura;  while 
Yoritomo  himself  became  chief  land-steward  (ad-jitd)  and  subsecjuently  lord 
high  constal^  (sMmoAosfti)  for  the  sixty-six  provinces.  The  object  of  these 
f^pointments  was  to  insure  that  the  control  of  local  affairs  should  be  everywhere 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bakuju,  whose  nominees  would  thus  be  in  a  position  to  check 
all  hostile  movements  or  preparations. 

Yoritomo  recognized  the  important  bearings  of  this  project.  He  at  once 
sent  H5j0  Tokimasa  to  guard  Kyoto  and  to  submit  to  the  Court  a  statement  that 
it  would  be  for  more  elf  eotive  and  economical  to  prevent  acts  of  insurrection  than 
to  deal  with  them  after  their  full  devdopment,  and  that,  to  the  former  end, 
trustworthy  local  officials  ^ould  be  appomted,  the  necessary  funds  b^ing  ob- 

P  Miyoshi  YaBunobu  held  the  office  of  ckHgu  no  sakan  in  Kyoto.  He  was  personally  known 
to  Yoritomo,  and  he  was  iostrumental  in  securing  the  services  of  the  astute  O^^ao  Hiromoto, 
whose  younger  brother,  Chikayoshi,  was  governor  of  Aid  at  the  time  of  receivuig  Ycdtomo'a 
invitation.  His descendnnt s  rrcoivod  the  uji  of  Nagai  and  MOt\ ;  1 1  >  f  Yasunobu,  the  Vji 
of  Ota  and  Macbino^  and  those  of  Cbika^xwfai,  the  uJi  oi  Settsu  and  Otomo.] 
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taincd  by  levying  from  the  twenty-six  provinces  of  the  Go-Kinai,  Sanin,  Sanyo, 
Nankai,  and  Saikai  a  tax  of  five  sho  of  rice  per  tan  (two  buskeLs  per  acre).  Go- 
Sbirakawa  seems  to  have  perceived  the  radical  character  of  the  proposed  measure. 
He  evmoed  much  reluctance  to.  sanetiom  it.  But  Yoritomo  was  too  strong  to  be 
defied.  The  Court  tugjmd,  and  from  that  moment  military  feudalism  may  be 
said  to  have  been  established  in  Japan. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  land  system  fixed  by  the  Daihi^-Jryd  had  fallen  into  ' 
confusion.  Private  manors  existed  everj'^vhere,  yielding  incomes  to  all  clasaea 
from  princes  to  yohliers.  In  the  days  of  the  Fujiwara  and  the  Taira  more  than 
one-iialf  of  the  arable  land  throughout  the  empire  was  absorbed  intosuch  estates^ 
which  paid  no  taxes  to  anyone  except  their  direct  owners.  The  provincial 
governor  appointed  by  the  Court  gradually  ceased  to  exercise  control  over  the 
t^Om  in  his  district,  unless  he  happened  to  be  a  military  mam  with  a  sufficieost 
force  of  aimed  retainers  {Itemn)  to  amrt  his  authority.  Hence  it  became 
customary  for  provincial  governors  not  to  proceed  in  person  to  the  place  of  their 
function.  They  appointed  deputies  {tnolsfudai)^  and  these  limited  their  duties 
to  the  collection  of  taxes  from  manors.  Lands  constituting  the  domains  of 
great  families  were  under  the  complete  control  of  their  holders,  and  there  being 
no  one  responsible  for  the  preservation  of  general  peace  and  order,  bandits  and 
other  lawbreakci:3  abounded. 

This  state  of  affairs  was  remedied  by  the  appointment  of  high  constables  and 
laodsstewards.  The  high  constable  had  to  arrest  insurgents,  assassinfi,  and 
robbers  wherever  he  found  them,  and  to  muster  the  soldiers  for  service  in  the 
Kyoto  guards.  The  land-steward  was  to  collect  taxes  from  all  private  manors* 
Soon,  however,  these  functions  were  extended,  so  that  the  high  constables  exer^ 
cised  judicial  and  administrative  powers,  and  the  land-stewards  not  only  col- 
lected taxes,  and,  after  deducting  their  own  salaries,  handed  the  remainder 
to  those  entitled  to  receive  it,  but  also  were  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  order  within  the  naanors  entrusted  to  their  charge.  High  constables 
and  land-stewards  alike  were  responsible  to  KamaJcura  Alone;  they  were  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial  Court.  Thus,  the  sway  of  the  Miaamoto  egctend^ 
ed  throughout  the  whole  country.  It  may  be  stated  at  once  here  that  the  land- 
steward  system  did  not  work  altogether  satisfactorily.  The  acts  of  these  officials 
created  friction  in  several  quarters,  and  they  were  soon  withdrawn!  from  all  man* 
ors  other  than  those  owned  or  administered  by  1':nra.  The  high  constables 
remained,  however,  and  were  in  full  control  of  local  military  affairs,  the  Kama" 
kura  chief  controlling  the  wliole  m  iiia  capacity  of  lord  high  constable.  • 

EXEMPTION  OF  SHRINES  AND  TEMPLES  FROM  THE  8HUQ0  SYSTEM 

In  pursuance  of  his  policy  of  figseeial  benevolence  towards  religious  institu- 
tions, Yoritomo  exempted  the  manors  of  temples  and  shrines  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  high  constables.  Thus  military  men  were  not  permitted  to  make  an  arrest 
^\  ithin  the  enclosure  of  a  fane,  or  to  trespass  ui  any  way  on  its  domains,  these 
bemg  tax-free. 

REFORM  OF  THE  COURT 

jforitoi^o  did  not  qoniine  himself  to  re-oasting  the  system  of  provincial 
administration.  He<extended  his  reforms  to  the  Coiu-t,  also.  Thrice  withia  the 
short  space  of  five  years  he  had  been  proscribed  aa  a  rfbel  by  Imperial  dt  cree  — 
once  at  the  instance  of  the  Taira;  once  at  the  instance  of  Yoshinajta,  and  oucc  at 
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the  instance  of  Yoshitsune.  In  short,  the  Court,  being  entirely  without  military 
power  of  its  own,  was  constrained  to  bow  to  any  display  of  force  from  without. 
As  a  means  of  oorrecting  this  state  of  affairs,  Hojo  Tokimasa  was  deq[>atehed  to 
the  Imperial  eapital  at  the  close  of  1185,  to  officiate  there  as  high  constable  and 
representative  of  the  BakitfiL  A  stnmg  force  of  troops  was  placed  at  his  disposal, 
and  efficient  means  of  ^edy  communications  between  the  east  and  the  west 
were  organized.  Moreover,  a  new  offico,  that  of  scrutator  (nairan),  was  institut- 
ed, and  to  him  were  transferred  some  of  the  powers  hitherto  wielded  by  the 
regent  (kwampaku).  Fujiwara  Kanezane  was  the  first  occupant  of  this  post. 
Further,  a  body  of  twelve  councillors  (giso),  headed  by  Kanezane,  were  organized 
in  the  doisteTed  Emperor 's  Court  (Inchu),  and  to  this  council  was  entrusted  the 
duty  of  discussing  and  deciding  all  State  affi^.  These  important  steps  were 
taken  early  in  1186. 

Simultaneously,  a  number  of  Court,  officials,  including  all  that  had  been 
connected  with  Yoshitsune  and  Yukiie,  lost  their  posts,  and,  shortly  afterwards, 
Kanezane,  becoming  regent  {kwampaku)  in  place  of  Fujiwara  Motomichi, 
co-operated  \vith  Oye  no  Hiromoto  in  effectinsi  many  important  changes,  the 
latter  operating  at  Kamakura,  tlie  former  at  Kyoiu.  It  may  be  noted  here  that 
Kanezane 's  descendants  reeeived  the  name  of  Kujo,  those  of  Motomichi  being 
called  Konoe,  and  the  custom  of  appointing  the  kwampaku  alternately  from 
these  two  families  came  into  vogue  from  that  time.-  All  the  above  refonns  having 
been  effected  during  the  year  1186,  the  Bakufu  recalled  Hojo  Tokimasa  and 
appointed  Nakahara  Chika3'oshi  to  succeed  him.  But,  as  the  latter  was  not  a 
scion  of  a  military  family,  Hie  Court  desired  to  have  a  H0j6  appointed,  and 
Yoritomo  acceded  by  sending  Hojo  Tokisada. 

PALACES  AND  FANES 

Yoritomo  maintained  from  first  to  last  a  reverential  attitude  towards  the 
Throne  and  towards  religion.  It  has  already  been  shown  how  generously  he 
legidated  in  the  matter  of  estates  belon^ng  to  temples  and  shrines,  and  we  may 
add  that  his  munificence  in  that  respect  was  stimulated  by  a  terrible  earthquake 
which  visited  Kyoto  in  the  autumn  of  1185.  While  the  city  trembled  under 
repeated  shocks,  the  citizens  told  each  other  that  this  was  the  work  of  vengeful 
spirits  of  the  Taira  who,  having  fallen  in  the  great  sea-fight,  were  still  without 
full  ntes  of  sepulture.  The  Kamakura  chief  seems  to  have  accepted  that  view, 
for  he  not  only  gave  substantial  «icouragement  to  the  burning  of  incense  and 
intoning  of  memorial  Subrae,  but  he  also  dedsted  largely  from  Ids  pursuit  of  the 
Taira  survivors.  Two  years  later  (1187),  he  sent  Oye  no  Hiromoto  to  the 
Imperial  capital  with  authority  and  ample  competence  to  repair  the  palaces 
there.  The  city  was  then  infested  with  bandits,  a  not  unnatural  product  of  the 
warlike  era.  Chiba  Tsunetane,  specially  despatched  from  Kamakura,  dealt 
drastically  with  this  nuisance,  and  good  order  was  finally  restored. 

YOBITOMO  VIST8  KYOTO 

During  the  early  years  of  his  signal  triumphs  Yoritomo  was  invited  to 

Kyoto  on  several  occasions.  Various  considerations  deterred  him.  He  wished, 
in  the  first  place,  to  dispel  the  popular  illusion  that  the  Imperial  capital  was  the 
centre  of  all  dignity  and  power.  People  must  be  tanght  to  recognize  that, 
although  Kydto  might  be  the  ultimate  source  of  authority,  Kamakura  was  its 
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place  of  practical  exorcise.  He  wished,  in  the  pecond  pkice,  riot  to  absent  him- 
self from  Kamakura  until  he  could  be  absolutely  assured  that  his  absence  would 
not  afford  an  opportunity  to  his  enemies;  which  sense  of  security  was 
not  fully  reached  until  the  death  of  Yoshitsune  and  Fujiwara  no  Yasuhira,  and 
the  complete  subjugation  of  the  great  northern  fief  of  OshQ  in  the  year  1189. 
Finally,  he  wished  %o  appear  in  KyOto,  Doi  merely  as  the  representative  ol  mili- 
tary poweTi  but  also  as  a  benelaetor  who  hiMl  rebuilt  the  fames  aod  reatoxed  the 
palaces. 

On  the  2nd  of  November,  in  the  year  1100,  he  set  out  from  Kamakura  and 
reached  Kyoto  on  December  5th.  His  armies  had  shown  that,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  campaign,  the  distance  would  be  traversed  m  httle  more  than  half  of  that 
time.  But  Yoritomo 's  journey  was  a  kind  of  Imperial  progress.  Attended  by 
a  retinue  designed  to  surprise  even  the  citizens  of  the  Imperial  metropolis,  he 
travelled  at  a  leisurely  paee  and  made  a  pauae  <tf  some  duiatioii  in  Owaii  to 
womUp  at  his  father's  tomb«  The  Court  received  him  with  all  oonaideratioD. 
He  had  already  been  honoured  with  the  first  grade  of  the  second  rank,  so  that  he 
enjoyed  the  right  of  access  to  the  Presence,  and  the  cloistered  Emperor  held  with 
him  long  conversations,  sometimes  lasting  a  whole  day.  Btit  Yoritomo  did  not 
achieve  his  purpose.  It  is  true  that  he  received  the  appointments  of  gon^ 
dainagon  and  general  of  the  Right  division  of  the  guards.  These  posts,  however, 
were  more  objectionable  on  account  of  their  limitations  than  acceptable  as  marks 
of  honour.  Their  bestowal  was  a  mere  fotmaiity ,  and  Yoritomo,  reogned  them 
in  a  few  days,  preferring  to  be  mmunated  Mttrihothi, 

What  he  really  desired,  lio  a  ever,  was  the  office  of  s€w  tai-shSgun  (barbarian- 
subduing  great  general).  This  high  title  had  })een  conferred  more  than  onee 
previously,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  somo  finite  and  clearly  indicated  pnrposo, 
on  the  attainment  of  wiuch  the  office  had  to  be  surrendered.  Tho  K.ynakura 
chief's  plan  was  to  remove  these  limitations,  and  to  make  the  appoint  inont  not 
only  fur  liie  but  also  general  in  the  scope  of  its  functions  and  hereditaiy  iu  his 
own  familyf  rea^rvmg  to  the  sovereign  the  formal  right  of  inveatiture  akne^ 
Go-Shirakawa,  however,  appreciated  the  for-reaehing  effects  of  such  an  arrange-' 
meat  and  refused  to  aanction  it.  Thus,  Yoritomo  had  to  content  himself  with 
the  poat  of  lord  high  constable  of  the  empire  {so-leuihoahi) ,  an  office  of  immoiae 
importance,  but  differing  radically  from  that  of  m-i  tui-shogun  in  that,  whereas 
the  latter  had  competence  to  adopt  every  measurp  ho  plrasr  r!  -^nthoiit  reference 
to  any  superior  authority,  the  former  was  required  !<  *  <  (laauit  the  imperial  Court 
before  taking  any  step  of  a  serious  nature.  The  Minaiiioto  chief  returned  quiet- 
ly to  Kamakura,  but  he  left  many  powerful  friends  to  promote  his  interests  in 
Kyoto,  and  when  Go-Shualcawa  died,  in  1102,  his  grandson  and  successor, 
Cio*Toba,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  had  not  occupied  the  throne  more  than  three  months 
before  the  commission  of  8ev4  tai-shOgun  was  conveyed  to  Yoritomo  by  special 
envoys.  Thereafter  it  became  the  unwritten  law  of  the  empire  that  the  holder 
of  this  high  post  must  be  either  the  head  of  the  principal  Minamoto  family  or  an 
Imperial  prince. 

Never  before  had  there  been  such  encroachment  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown.  We  have  seen  that,  in  the  centunea  antecedent  to  the  Daika  (a.d.  645) 
reforms,  the  sovereign's  contact  with  his  subjects  had  been  solely  through  the 
medium  ol  the  d-cmi  or  the  a-^murafi.  By  these,  the  Imperial  commands  were 
tranamitted  and  enforced,  -  with  such  modifications  as  circumstancea  might 
suggest,  nor  did  the  prerogative  of  nominating  the  d-omi  or  the  d-mura^  belong 
practicaUy  to  the  Throne.  The  Daika  refcurms,  copying  the  Tang  polity;  called 
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into  existence  a  cabinet  and  a  body  of  officials  appointable  or  removable  by  the 
sovereign  at  will,  each  entrusted  with  definite  functions.  But  almost  before 
that  centralized  system  had  time  to  take  root,  the  Fujiwara  grafted  on  it  a  modi- 
fication which,  in  effect,  substituted  their  own  iauiily  for  tiie  o-onii  and  the 
iHnwaji  of  ptevious  ticDues.  And  now,  finally,  caime  6ie  Minamoto  with  their 
separate  capital  and  their  99^  tcn-sMgtm,  who:  exercised  the  military-  and 
administrative  powers  of  the  empire  with  praotioaDy  no  reference  to  the  Emperor. 
Yoritomo  himself  was  always  willing  and  even  careful  to  envelop  his  otm 
personality  in  a  shadow  nf  profound  reverence  towards  the  occupant  of  t  he  throne, 
but  he  was  equally  careful  to  preserve  for  Kamakura  the  subatance  of  power. 

DBilTH  OF  YORITOMO 

•  Yoritomo  lived  only  seven  yeani  after  he  had  reacfaed  the  sommit  of  his 
ambition^  He  received  the  commigsion  of  m>4  tatrMgun  in  the  i^ring  of  1 193, 
and,  early  in  1199,  he  was  thrown  fnmi  his  horse  and  kiUed,  at  the  age  of  fifty* 

three.  He  had  proceeded  to  the  pageant  of  opening  a  new  bridge  over  the 
Sagami  River,  and  it  was  popularly  rumoured  thot  hp  had  fallen  from  his  horse 
in  a  sw  oon  caused  by  the  apparition  of  Yoshitsune  and  Yukiiye  on  the  Yamato 
plain  and  that  of  the  Emperor  Antoku  at  Inamura  promontory.  Just  twenty 
years  had  elapsed  since  he  raised  the  jMinamoto  standard  in  Sagami.  His 
career  was  short  but  meteoric,  and  heTtoks  among  the  three  greatest  statesmen 
Jtapm  has  ever  produced,  his  compeeirs  being  Hidieyoshi  nnd  leyasu. 

YORITOiMO'S  CHARACTER  '  . 

Japanese  historians  have  ^Titten  much  about  this  illustrious  man.  Their 
views  may  be  conciensed  into  the  following:  Yoritomo  was  short  in  stature  with 
a  disproportionately  large  head.  He  had  a  ring:ing  voice,  gentle  manners,  an 
intrepid  and  magnanimous  heart,  profound  insight,  and  extraordinary  caution. 
The  power  of  unposing  his  will  upon  others  was  one  of  his  notable  cbaraeteristics, 
as  was  also'  munificence  to  those  that  served  him.  Retamers  of  tiie  Taira  or  of  the 
Minamoto  —  he  made  no  distinction.  All  that  swore  fealty- to  him  were  frankly 
regarded  as  go-kenin  of  the  Bakufu,  Estates  wefe  {^ven  to  them,  whether  re- 
stored or  newly  bestowed,  and  they  were  treated  much  as  were  the  hatamoto of  the 
Yedo  shogunate  in  later  times.  He  spared  no  pains  to  preserve  Kamakura 
against  the  taint  of  Ky5to 's  demoralizing  influences.  The  bimhi  of  the  KwantC 
were  made  the  centre  of  society;  were  encouraged  to  observe  the  canons  of  their 
easte — fintgiality,  loyalty,  truth,  valour,  and  generosity — canons  daily  becoming 
erystallized  into  inflexible  laws.  When  Toshikane,  lord  of  Chikugo,  appeared  at 
the  Kamakura  Court  in  a  magnificent  costume,  Yoritomo  evhiced  his  displeasurer 
by  slashing  the  sleeves  of  the  nobleman 's  surcoat.  Bkill  in  archery  or  equestrian- 
ism was  so  much  valued  that  it  brought  quick  preferment  and  even  secured 
pardon  for  a  criminal. 

On  the  other  hand,  neglect  of  these  arts,  or  conduct  unbecoming  a  samurai, 
was  mercilessly  punished.  When  Hayania  Muneyori  retired  to  his  province 
without  accompanying  the  army  sent  to  attack  0-U,  he  was  severely  censured 
and  deprived  of  his  estates.  Cognate  instsnoes  might  be  multiplied.  En  the 
yw  1193,  the  first  case  of  the  vendetta  occurred  in  Japan:  Yoritomo  organized 
a  grand  hunting  party  on  the  moors  at  the  southern  base  of  Fuji-yama.  Among 
those  that  accompanied  him  was  KudG  Suketsune,  who  had  done  to  death  Soga 
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QQ  Sukeyasu.  The  latter'a  aoiui,  Sukemari  (commonly  called  Juro)  and  Toki- 
mune  (Goro),  having  sworn  to  avenge  their  father,  broke  into  Yoritomo's  camp 
and  took  the  head  of  their  c urmy.  The  elder  was  killed  in  the  enterprise;  the 
younger,  captured  and  beheaded.  Yoritomo  would  fain  have  saved  Cloro's 
life,  though  the  youth  declared  liis  resolve  not  to  survive  his  hrotlier.  But  the 
Kamakura  chief  was  constrained  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  Sukctsunc 's  son. 
He,  horweirer,  marked  bis  appreeiatkm  of  JQtO  and  GorO  'a  fiaial  piety  by  carefully 
Obaerving  their  last  testament,  and  by  exonerating  the  Soga  estatiB  from  the  duty 
of  paying  taxes  in  order  that  funds  might  be  avulable  for  leligiouB  rites  on 
acoount  of  the  spirits  of  the  brothers. 

Tills  eTicouragement  of  fidelity  may  well  have  been  dictated  hy  selfish  policy 
rather  than  by  moral  eonviction.  Yet  that  Yoritomo  took  every  conspicuous 
opportunity  of  asserting  the  prmciple  must  l)e  recorded .  Thus,  he  publicly 
declared  Yasuhira  a  traitor  for  having  done  to  death  hits  gut:st,  Yoshitsune, 
though  in  so  doing  Yasuhira  obeyed  the  orders  of  Yoritomo  himself;  be  executed 
the  disloyal  retainer  who  took  Yasuhira 's  head,  though  the  latter  was  then  a 
fugitive  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Kamakura  armies,  and  he  pardoned  Yuri 
Hachiro,  one  of  Yasuhira 's  ofBcers,  because  he  defended  Yasuhira 's  reputation 
in  defiance  of  Yoritomo 's  anger. 

Gratitude  Yoritomo  never  failed  to  practise  within  the  limit  of  policy. 
Rumour  said  that  he  had  fallen  in  his  first  battle  at  Ishibashi-yaiiia.  Thereupon, 
Miura  Yoshiaki,  a  man  of  eighty-nine,  sent  out  all  his  sons  to  search  for  Yorito- 
mo 8  body,  and  closing  his  castle  in  the  face  of  the  Taira  forces,  fell  fighting.  Yo- 
ritomo repaid  this  loyal  service  by  appointmg  Yoshiaki 's  son,  Wada  Yoshimori, 
to  be  betid  of  the  Samwrai-MeorOf  one  of  the  veiy  highest  posts  in  the  gift  of  the 
Kamakura  Government.  Again,  it  will  be  rememlx  red  that  when,  as  a  boy  of 
fourteen,  Yoritomo  had  been  condemned  to  death  by  Kiyomori,  the  lad 's  life  was 
saved  throufih  the  intercession  of  Kiyomori 's  step-mother,  Tke,  who  had  been 
prompted  bj'  Taira  no  Munekiyo.  After  tlie  fall  of  tlie  Taira,  Y  oritomo  prayed 
the  Court  to  release  Ike's  son,  Yorimori,  and  to  restore  his  rank  and  estates, 
while  in  Munekiyo 's  case  he  made  similar  offers  but  they  were  rejected. 

Towards  bis  own  kith  and  kin,  however,  be  showed  himself  implacable.  In 
Yoshitsune 's  case  it  has  been  indicated  that  there  was  much  to  awaken  Yorito- 
mo's  suspicions.  But  his  brother  Noriyori  had  no  qualities  at  all  likely  to  be 
dangerously  exercised.  A  commonplace,  simple-hearted  man,  he  was  living 
quietly  on  bis  estate  in  Izu  when  false  news  came  that  Yoritomo  had  perished 
under  the  sword  of  the  Soea  brothers.  Yoritomo  *s  wife  being  prostrated  by  the 
intelligence,  Noriyori  bade  her  be  reassured  since  he,  Noriyori,  survived.  When 
this  came  to  Yoritomo 's  ears,  doubtless  in  a  very  exaggerated  form,  he  .sent  a 
band  of  assassins  who  killed  Noriyori.  Assassination  was  a  device  from  which 
the  Kamakura  chief  did  not  shrink  at  all.  It  has  been  i^own  how  he  sent 
TosabO  ShSshun  to  nuike  away  with  Yoshitsune  in  Kyoto,  and  we  now  see  him 
employing  a  similar  instrument  against  Noriyori,  as  he  did  also  against  his  half- 
brother,  Zensei.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  his  deliberate  policy  to  rc  move 
pver^'  potential  obstacle  to  the  accession  of  his  own  sons.  Many  lii>torians 
iigree  in  ascribing  these  cnieltics  to  jeah:>usy.  But  though  Yoritomo  mif[;ht 
have  been  jealous  of  Yoshitsune,  he  could  not  possi])ly  have  experienced  any 
access  of  such  a  sentiment  with  regard  to  Noriyori  or  Zensei. 

Towards  religion,  it  would  seem  that  his  attitude  was  sincere.  Not  in  Ky5to 
and  Kamakura  alone  did  he  adopt  drastic  measures  for  the  restoration  or  erection 
of  temples  and  shrines,  but  also  throughout  the  provinces  he  exerted  his  all- 
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powerful  influence  in  the  same  (  a 1 1  ^^e .  He  himsdf  oontributed  large  sunis  for  tiie 
purpose,  and  at  his  instance  the  Courts  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  Bakufu  granted 
special  rights  and  privilege?  to  bonzes  who  went  about  the  country"-  collecting 
subscriptions.  Thus  encouraged,  the  priests  worked  Mnth  conspicuous  zeal, 
and  by  men  like  Mongaku,  Jficen,  Eisai,  and  their  comrades  not  only  were  many 
imposing  fanes  erected  anci  many  images  cast,  but  also  roads  were  opened, 
harbours  constructed,  and  bridges  built.  Yoritomo  knew  what  an  unportant 
part  religion  had  contributed  in  past  ages  to  the  country's  national  development, 
and  he  did  not  neglect  to  utilise  its  services  in  the  interests,  first,  of  the  nation's 
prosperity  and,  secondly,  of  the  Bakufu* B  popularity.  IncidentaUy  all  tfatt 
building  of  fanes  and  restoration  of  palaces  promoted  in  no  small  degree  the 
development  of  art,  pure  and  applied.  Experts  in  every  line  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  many  masterpieces  of  architertiire  and  sculpture  enriched  the  era. 
These  reflected  the  change  which  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  undergoing  in  its 
passage  from  the  delicacy  and  weakness  of  the  J?  ujiwara  type  to  the  strength, 
directness,  and  dignity  of  the  hushi's  code. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 
THE  KAMAKURA  BAKUFU 

ABDICATION  OF  GO-TOBA 

In  the  year  1 198,  the  Emperor  Go-Toba  abdicated  the  throne  in  favour  of  his 
son,  who  reigned  during  twelve  years  (1199-1210)  under  the  name  of  Tsuchi- 
mikado,  eighty-third  sovereign.  Of  Go-Toba  much  will  be  said  by  and  by. 
It  will  suffice  to  note  here,  however,  that  his  abdication  was  altogether  voluntary. 
Ascending  the  throne  in  1184,  at  the  age  of  four,  he  had  passed  the  next  eight 
years  as  a  mere  puppet  manipulated  by  his  grandfather,  Go-Shirakawa,  the 
cloistered  Emperor,  and  on  the  latter 's  death  in  1192,  Go-Toba  fell  into  many  of 
the  faults  of  youth.  But  at  eighteen  he  became  ambitious  of  governing  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name,  and  as  he  judged  that  this  could  be  accomplished  better  from 
the  InchU  (retired  palace)  than  from  the  throne,  he  abdicated  without  consulting 
the  Kamakura  Bakufu.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Yoritomo  would  have 
made  his  influence  felt  on  this  occasion  had  any  irregularity  furnished  a  pretext. 
But  the  advisers  of  the  Kyoto  Court  were  careful  that  everything  should  be  in 
order,  and  the  Kamakura  chief  saw  no  reason  to  depart  from  his  habitually 
reverent  attitude  towards  the  Throne. 

YORIIYE,  THE  LADY  MASA,  AND  HOJO  TOKIMASA 

On  the  demise  of  Yoritomo  (1199),  his  eldest  son,  Yoriiye,  succeeded  to  the 
compound  office  of  lord  high  constable  and  chief  land-steward  (so-shugo-jito), 
his  investiture  as  shogun  being  deferred  until  Kyoto 's  sanction  could  be  obtained. 
Yoriiye  was  then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  he  had  for  chief  adviser  Hatakeyama 
Shigetada,  appointed  to  thfi  post  by  Yoritomo 's  vnW.  He  inherited  nothing  of 
his  father 's  sagacity.  On  the  contrary,  he  did  not  possess  even  average  ability, 
and  his  thoughts  were  occupied  almost  uniquely  with  physical  pleasures.  His 
mother,  Masa,  astute,  crafty,  resourceful,  and  heroic,  well  understood  the  de- 
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ficiency  of  his  moral  endowments,  but  as  her  second  son,  Sanetomo,  was  only 
seven  years  old,  Yoriiye's  accession  presented  itself  in  the  hght  of  a  necessity. 
She  therefore  determined  to  give  hmi  every  possible  aid.  Even  during  her 
husband's  life  she  had  wielded  immense  influence,  and  this  was  qow  greatly 
augmented  by  the  situation.  She  shaved  her  head — after  the  manner  of  the 
cloistered  Emperors  —  and  taking  the  name  of  Ni-i-oo-aina,  virtually  assumed 
charge  of  the  Bakufu  administration  in  association  with  her  father,  Hsjo  Told- 
masa. 

Exactly  what  part  this  remarkable  man  acted  in  the  episodes  of  Yoritomo'a 
career,  can  never  be  known.  He  exerted  his  iniiucnce  so  secretly  that  contempo- 
rary historians  took  httle  note  of  him;  and  while,  in  view  of  his  final  record,  some 
see  in  him  the  spirit  that  prompted  Yoritomo's  merciless  extirpation  of  his  own 
relatives,  others  decline  to  credit  him  with  such  far-seeing  cruelty,  and  hold  that 
his  ultimately  attempted  usurpations  were  inspired  solely  by  fortuitous  oppor- 
tunity which  owed  nothing  to  his  contrivance.  Wherever  the  tnitii  may  lie 
as  between  these  views,  it  is  certain  that  after  Yoiitomo 's  death,  H5jo  Tokimasa 
conspired  to  remove  the  Minamoto  from  the  scene  and  to  replace  them  with  the 
HOjd. 

THE  DELIBERATIVE  CX)0NCIL 

The  whole  coterie  of  illustrious  men  legislators,  administrators,  and  • 
generals  —  whom  Yoritomo  had  asisembled  at  Kamakura,  was  formed  into  a 
council  of  thirteen  members  to  dismiss  iha  affairs  of  the  Bakiufit  after  his  death. 
This  body  of  coundllors  included  Tokimasa  and  his  son,  Yoshitoki;  Oye  no  Hiro- 
moto,  Miyoshi  Yasunobu,  Nakahara  Chikayoshi,  Miura  Yoshizumi,  Wada 
Yoshimori,  Hiki  Yoshikazu,  and  five  others^  But  though  they  deliberated,  they 
did  not  decide.  All  final  decision  required  the  endorsement  of  the  lady  Masa  and 
her  father,  H0j5  Tokimasa. 

DEATH  OF  YORnYE 

Yoriiye  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Bakufu  for  three  years  before  his  commis* 
sion  of  shogua  came  from  Kyoto,  and  in  the  following  year  (1203),  he  was  attacked 
by  a  malady  which  threatened  to  end  fatally.  The  question  of  the  succession 
thus  acquired  immediate  importance.  Yoriiye 's  eldest  son,  Ichiman,  the  natural 
heir,  was  only  three  years  old,  and  Yoritomo's  second  son,  Sanetomo,  was  in 
his  eleventh  year.  In  this  balance  of  claims,  H0j5  Tokimasa  saw  his  opportunity. 
He  would  divide  the  Minamoto  power  by  way  of  preliminary  to  supplanting  it. 
Marshalling  arp;nments  based  chiefly  on  the  advisability  of  averting  an  armed 
struggle,  he  persuaded  the  lady  Masa  to  endorse  a  ctjiupromise,  namel}',  that 
to  Sanetomo  should  be  given  the  office  of  land-steward  in  thirty-eight  provinces 
of  the  Kwansai;  while  to  Ichiman  should  bo  secured  the  title  of  shogun  and  the 
offices  of  lord  high  constable  and  land-steward  in  twenty-t^ight  provinces  of  the 
Kwantp. 

'  Now  the  maternal 'grandfather  of  Ichiman  was  Hiki^'YoshikaBU,  a  captain 
who  had  won  high  renown  in  the  days  of  Yoritomo.  Learning  of  the  projected 
partition  and  appreciating  the  grave  effect  it  must  produce  on  the  fortunes  of  his 
grandson,  Hiki  commissioned  his  daughter  to  relate  the  whole  story  to  Yoriiye, 
and  applied  himself  to  organize  a  plot  for  the  destruction  of  the  Hojo.  But  the 
facts  came  to  the  lady  Masa 's  ears,  and  she  lost  no  time  in  conimunicating  them 
to  Tokimasa,  who,  witii  characteristic  promi)tit  ude,  in\nted  Hiki  to  a  confercnice 
and  had  him  assassinated.   Thereupon,  Hiki 's  sou,  Munetomo,  assembled  ait 
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his  retainers  aiid  entrenched  himself  in  ichiman 'a  mansion,  where,  being  present- 
ly bt  sieged  by  an  overwiieimmg  force  of  Tokimasa's  partisans,  he  set  fire  to  the 
house  and  perished  \xith.  the  child,  Ichiman,  and  with  many  brave  soldiers. 
The  de3.th  of  his  sun,  oi  ina  father-in-law,  and  of  his  brother-in-law  profoundly 
iSeciM  Yoriiye.  He  atteno^ted  to  take  vengeance  upon  his  grandfather, 
Tokiinaqay  but  bis  emifls»ri«»  Buffered  a  signal  defeat,  and  iie  himself,  being  now 
eomiiietely  diacr edited,  ^aa  oonflteaoed  to  £oUov  Ua  mother,  Maea'a,  advioe^ 
namely,  to  take  the  tonsur^  and  retire  to  the  moneatery  Shtuen-ji  in  lau*  Tbm 
he  was  f (allowed  and  murdered  by  Tokimasa's  agents.  It  is  apparent  that 
t!iroufi;hout  these  intriji^ies  the  lady  Masa  mafle  no  resolute  attemj3t  to  siupport 
her  hreit-born.  She  recognised  in  him  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  of 
strength  to  the  Minamoto. 

BANETOMQ 

After  Yoriiye 's  retirement,  in  1204,  to  the  monastery  in  Izu,  Masa,  with  the 
eoncorrence  of  her  father,  Tokimaea,  decided  on  the  accession  of  her  second  son, 
Sanetomo,  then  in  hie  twelfth  year,  .and  application  for  hia  appcHntment  to  the 
ofHce  of  shogun  having  been  duly  made,  a  favourable  and  speedy  reply  was  re- 
ceived from  Kyoto;-  The  most  important  feature  of  the  arrangement  was  that 
Hojd  Tokuna,sa  became  shikkmj  or  military  regent,  and  thus  wielded  greater 
powers  than  ever  —  powers  which  he  quiekl^''  proceeded  to  abuse  for  revolution- 
ary purposes.  His  pohoy  was  to  remove  from  his  path,  l)y  any  and  every  meas- 
ure, all  potential  obstacles     the  consummation  of  his  ambition. 

Among  these  obstacletj  were  the  lady  Masa  and  tlie  new  shogun,  Sanetomo. 
So  kmg  as  these  two  fived,  the  Yoritomo  family  could  count  on  the  alle^ance 
of  the  Kwant(y,  and  so  long  as  tlMt  allegiance  renuuned  intaet,  the  elevation  of 
the  B6j6  ta  the  sea^  of  mprtsm»  authority  eould  not  be  compassed.  Farther, 
the  substitution  of  HojO  for  Minamoto  must  be  gradual.  Nothing  abrupt  would 
he  tolerable.  Now  the  H5jd  chief's  second  wife,  Maki,  had  borne  to  him  a 
(laughter  who  married  Minamoto  Tomomasri,  g-overnnr  of  Musashi  and  lord 
constable  of  Kyoto,  in  which  city  he  was  serving  when  history  first  takes  promi- 
nent notice  of  him;  'J'his  lady  Maki  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  tyi)e  as 
her  step-daughter,  Masa.  Both  possessed  high  courage  and  intellectual  endow- 
ments of  an  extraordinary  order,  and  both  were  profoundly  ambitious.  Maki 
saw  no  reason  why  her  husband,  Hoj5  Tokiniasa,  should  lend  all  his  great 
infinoice  to  support  the  degenerate  scions  of  one  of  his  family  m  preference  to 
the  able  and  distinguished  representative  of  the  other  branch.  Tomomasa  was 
hoth  able  and  distinguished.  By  a  prompt  and  vigorous  exercise  of  military 
talent  he  had  crushed  a  Heike  rising  in  Ise,  which  had  threatened  for  a  time  to 
become  perilously  formidable.  His  mother  may  well  have  believed  herself 
justified  in  representing  to  HojO  Tokimasa  that  such  a  man  would  make  a  much 
better  Minamoto  shogun  than  the  half-witted  libertine,  <  ri  ve,  or  the  untried 
boy,  Sanetomo.  It  has  been  inferred  that  her  pleading  wai>  m  Tokimasa 's  ears 
when  he  sent  a  band  of  assassins  to  murder  Yoriiye  in  the  ^fQien^ji  monastery. 
However  that  may  be,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  HOjO  chi^i  in  the  closing 
episodes  of  his  career,  favoured  the  progeny  of  hb  second  wife,  Maki,  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  of  his  daughter,  Masa. 

Having  "rettioved"  Yoriiye,  he  extended  the  same  fate  to  Hatakeyama 
Shigetada,  one  of  the  most  loyal  and  trusted  servants  of  "^'oritomo.  Shigetada 
would  never  have  rortnived  at  any  measure  inimical  to  the  interests  of  his  de- 
ceased master^   Therefore,  he  was  put  out  of  the  way.   Then  the  conspirators 
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fixed  their  eyes  upon  Sanetomo.  The  twelve-year-old  boy  was  to  be  invited  to 
Minamoto  Tomomasa's  mansion  and  there  destroyed.  This  was  the  hidy 
Maki  plan.  The  lady  Ma&a  discovered  it,  and  ha^stened  to  secure  Sanetomo 's 
safety  by  carrying  him  to  the  house  of  her  brother,  Yoshitoki.  The  political 
career  of  H5jQ  Tokanaaa  ended  here.  He  had  to  take  the  tonsure^  matnakder  his 
post  of  regent  and  go  into  exile  in  Im,  where  he  died,  in  1215,  after  «  decade 
of  obscurity.  As  for  Minamoto  Tomomasa,  he  was  killed  in  Kyoto  by  troops 
despatched  for  the  purpose.  This  conflict  in  1205,  though  HdjO  Toldmasa  and 
Minamoto  Tomomasa  figured  so  largely  in  it,  is  by  some  historians  regarded  as 
simply  a  conflict  between  the  ladies  Maki  i\m\  Masa.  These  two  women  certain- 
ly occupied  a  prominent  place  on  the  stage  of  events,  but  the  figure  behind  the 
scenes  was  the  white-haired  intriguer,  Tokimasa.  Had  the  lady  Maki 's  son-in- 
law  succeeded  Sanetomo,  the  former  would  have  been  the  next  victim  of  Tokima- 
sa's  ambition,  whereaft^  the  field  would  have  been  open  for  the  grand 
dimacteric,  the  supremacy  of  the  H6j5. 

HQJO  YOSHITOKI 

Crafty  and  astute  as  was  Ho  jo  Tokimasa,  his  son  Yoshitoki  excelled  him  in 
both  of  those  attributes  as  well  as  in  prescience.  It  was  to  the  mansion  of 
Yoshitoki  that  Sanetomo  was  carried  for  safety  when  his  life  was  menaced  by 
the  wiles  of  Tokimasa.  Yet  in  thus  espousing  the  cause  of  his  sister,  Masa,  and 
his  nephew,  Sanetomo,  agamst  his  father,  Toldmasa,  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Tomomasa,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Yoshitoki 's  motive  was  loyalty  to  the 
house  of  Yotitomo.  On  the  contrary,  eveiytfaing  goes  to  show  that  he  would 
have  associated  himself  with  his  father 's  conspiracy  had  he  not  deemed  the  time 
iwematurc  and  tiie method  clumsy.  He  waited  patiently,  and  when  the  occadon 
arrived ,  he  "  covered  1 1  is  tracks ' '  with  infinite  skill  while  miarchlng  always  towards 
the  goal  of  Tokimasa 's  ambition. 

The  first  to  be  removed"  was  Wada  Yoshimori,  whom  Yoritomo  had 
gratefully  appointed  beito  of  the  Samurai-dokoro.  YorUunio  s  eldest  son,  Yoriiye, 
had  left  two  sons,  Kugyo  and  Senju-maru.  The  former  had  taken  the  tonsure 
after  his  father's  and  elder  brother 's  deaths,  in  1204,  but  the  cause  of  the  latter 
was  espoused  with  arms  by  a  8hinano  magnate,  Isumi  Chikahira,  in  1213.  On 
Wada  Yoshimori,  as  betto  of  the  Samurai-dokoro,  devolved  the  duty  of  quelling 
this  revolt.  He  did  so  effectually,  but  in  the  disposition,  of  the  insui^xents' 
property,  the  shikkcu,  Yoshitoki,  contrived  to  drive  Wada  to  open  rebellion.  He 
attacked  the  mansion  of  the  shdgun  and  the  shikken,  captured  and  burned  the 
former,  chiefly  through  the  prowess  of  his  giant  son,  Asahina  Saburo;  but  was 
defeated  and  ultimately  killed,  Senju-niaru,  though  only  thirteen  years  old,  being 
condemned  to  death  on  tiie  pretext  that  his  name  had  been  used  to  foment  the 
insunectioni  Aft^  this  convenient  episode,  Yoshitoki  supplemented  his  ofiloe 
of  shiMBm  with  that  of  bettS  of  the  Samurai'doktiro,  thus  becoming  supreme  in 
military  and  civil  affairs  alike. 

DEATH  OF  SANETOMO 

How  far  Sanetomo  appreciated  the  situation  thus  created  there  is  much 
difficulty  in  determining.  The  sentiment  of  pity  evoked  by  his  tnigic  fate  has 
been  projected  too  strongly  upon  the  pages  of  his  annals  to  leave  them  quite 
l^ble.   He  had  seen  his  elder  brother  and  two  of  the  latter 's  three  s(ma  done  to 
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death.  He  had  seen  the  "removal "  of  several  of  his  father's  meet  trusted  lieu- 
tenants. He  had  scon  the  gradual  iiphuilding  of  the  H5jo  power  on  this  hecatomb 
of  victims.  That  he  jx^rceived  something  of  his  own  dane^er  would  seem  to  be  a 
natural  inference.  Yet  if  he  entertained  such  apprehensions,  lie  never  com- 
municated them  to  his  niotiier,  Masa,  who,  from  her  place  of  high  prestige  and 
commanding  intellect,  could  have  reshaped  the  issue. 

The  fact  would  appear  to  be.  that  H^jQ  YqebltoB  fs  Intrigues  were  too  subtle 
for  the  perception  of  Sanetomo  or  even  of  the  Jady  Mssa.  Yoshitoki  had  l&Etmed 
sU  the  lessons  Of  eraft  JMid  duming  that  his  fftther  oould  teaeh  and  hbd  aiipple* 
tnented  them  from  the  resources  of  his  own  marvellously  fr  rtile  mind.  His 
uniformly  successful  practice  was  to  sacrifice  the  agents  of  his  crimes  in  order 
to  hide  his  own  connexion  with  them,  and  never  to  seize  an  opportunity  until 
its  possibilities  were  fully  developed.  Tokimasa  had  feigned  ignorance  of  his 
jJaughter's  liaison  with  Yoritomo,  but  had  made  it  Ihe  occasion  to  raise  an  army 
which  could  be  directed  either  agamst  Yuntomo  or  in  his  support,  as  events 
ordered.  There  are  strong  reasons  to  think  that  the  vendetta  of  the  Soga  bruth- 
efs  was  instigated-  by  Tokimssa  and  Yoshitoki,-  and  that  Yoritomo  was  intended 
to  be  the  ultimate  victim.  . 

This  was  the  beginnim^of  a  long  series  of  intrigues  whseh  led  to  the  deaths  cf 
Yoriiye  and  two  of  his  sons,  of  Hatakeyama  Shigetada,  of  Minamoto  Tomomasa, 
of  Wada  Yoshimori,  and  of  many  a  minor  partisan  of  the  Yoritomo  family.  In 
the  pursuit  of  his  sinister  design,  there  came  a  time  whrn  Yoshitnld  had  to  choose 
Wtween  his  father  and  his  sister.  He  sacrificed  \hv  former  uniu  .^itatingly,  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  such  a  choice  helped  materially  to  liule  from  the  lady 
Masa  the  true  purport  of  his  doings.  For  that  it  did  remain  hidden  from  her 
till  the  end  is  proved  by  her  fulure  to  guard  the  life  of  Sanetomo,  her  own  son, 
and  by  her  sobsequent  eoi<iperation  with  his  slayer,  YosMtoki,  her  brother. 
A  motfacfl*  's  heart  would  never  wittingly  have  prompted  such  a  course.  ' 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Sanetomo  provoked  the  resentment  of  Masa  hnd 
Yoshitoki  by  accepting  high  offices  conferred  on  him  by  Kyoto  —  chUnagm, 
fTpnrral  of  the  Ivcft  division  of  the  guards  —  in  defiance  of  Ynritornf)  motto, 
Wield  power  in  fact  but  never  in  name,"  and  contrary  to  remonstrances 
addressed  to  him  through  the  agency  of  Oye  no  Hiromoto.  There  is  also  a 
tradition  that,  under  pretense  of  visiting  China  in  the  company  of  a  Chinese 
bonse^  Chen  Homang,  ihe  planned  escape  to  ^he  Kinai  or  Chugoku  (central 
Japan),  tbiere  to  organise  armed  reentanoe  to  the  Hej«  designs.  But  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  these  pages  of  history,  eapeeially^  the  latter,  shoukl  not  be 
regarded  in  the  main  aS  fiction.  Sanetomo  wiis- too  mud  i  n  f  a  UtUraieur-  to  be 
an  astute  politician,  and  what  elnded  the  observation  of  his  lynx-^ed' mother 
m^ht  well  escape  his  perception. 

In  1217,  Yoshitoki  invited  Kugv'o  from  Ky5to  and  appointed  him  to  ])e 
betto  of  the  shrine  of  Hachiman  (the  god  of  War)  which  stood  on  the  h\\\  of 
Tsurugaoka  overlooking  the  town  of  Kamakura.  Kugyo  was  the  secoiui  and 
only  remaining  legitimate  son  of  Yoriiye.  He  had  seen  his  father  and  his  two 
hmthers  done'to  deaths  and  he  himself  had  been'obliged  to  enter  leligiou,  all  Of 
which  misfortunes  he  had  been  taught  by  Yoshitoki 's  agents  to-assribe  to- the 
partisans  of  his  uncle,  Sanetomo.  Longing  for  revenge,  the  young  friar  waited. 
His  opportunity  came  early  in  1219.  Sanetomo,  having  been  nominated  minis- 
ter of  the  Left  by  the  Ky6to  Court,  had  to  repair  to  the  Tsurugaoka  shrine  to 
r»'ndpr  thanks  to  the  patron  deity  of  his_family.  The  time  was  fixed  for  ten 
0  clock  on  the  night  of  February  12th.   Oye  no  Hiromoto,  who  had  cognizance 
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of  the  plot,  hid  his  giiilty  knowledge  by  offering  couiibtils  of  caution,  lie  advised 
that  the  function  should  be  deferred  until  daylight,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
shogun  should  wear  armour.  Minamoto  Nakaakira  combatted  both  proposals 
find  they  were  rejected.  Baaetomo  had  Sk  vague  ppceeentimeiit  o£  peril.  He 
t^ve  ft.  lopk.  of  his  hair  to  oae  of  his  ftquires  and  ooniposed  a  couplet ^ — 

Though  I  am  forth  and  gone,  '        ,         ,  . 

■  And  tenantleas  mv  home; 
•  Forget  not  thou  we  Spring,    '  ' 

OMplumlraeliytha eaves.  j 

Then  he  set  out,  escorted  by  a  thousand  troopers,  his  sword  of  State  borne 
by  the  regent,  Yoshitoki.  But  at  the  entrance  to  the  slirine  Yofihitoki  tum^ 
l^ark,  pretending  to  be  siek  and  giving  the  sword  to  Nakaakira.  Nothing 
untoward  occurred  until,  the  ceremony  being  concluded,  Sanetomo  had  begun 
to  descend  a  broad  flight  of  stone  steps  that  led  from  the  sununit  of  the  hill. 
Then  suddenly  Kugy5  sprang  out,  killed  Sanetomo  and  Nakaakira,  carrying  off 
the  head  of  the  former,  andj  having  announced  himself  as  his  father's  avenger, 
eocceeded  in  effecting  hia  eseafte.  ;  But  he  had  been  the  agoxt  lof  Yoshitoki 'a 
iorimey  aiid  his  Burvival  would  have  Been  inoonvenient.  Therefore,  when  he 
appealed  to  the  Miura  mansion  for  aid,  emissaries  were  sent  by  the  regent 's  eorder  • 
to  welcome  and  to  slay  him.  Sanetomo  perished  in  his  twenty-eighth  year. 
All  accounts  agree  that  he  was  not  a  mere  poet  —  though  his  skill  in  that  line 
was  remarkal^le  —  but  that  he  also  possessed  administrative  talent;  that  he 
strove  earnestly  to  live  up,  and  make  his  officers  live  up,  to  the  ideals  of  his 
father,  Yoritomo,  and  that  he  never  wittingly  committed  an  injustice. 

ESJTABIJraiUilENT  OF  THE  HOJO  RE^ 

.  .  .  Thus,  after  thiee  generations  occupyiiig  a  period  of:  only  forty  years,  the 
Minamoto  family  was  ruined,  and  the  reins  of  power  were  effectually  transferred 
to  Hojo  hands.  It  would  seem  natural,  in  the  sequence  of  events,  that  the  office 
of  aiiogun  should  now  descend  to  the  Hojo.  But  Yoshitoki  understood  that  such 
a  measure  wuuld  convict  him  of  having  contrived  the  downfall  of  Yoritomo 's 
progetiy  in  Hojo  interests.  Therefore  a.  step  was  taken,  worthy  of  the  sagacity 
of  the  la4y  :Masa  and  her  hK>therf  the  ieisent.  The  Bakvfu  petitu^ned  the  Kydte 
Court  to.slppoint  fin  Imperial  prince  to  the  post  ol  Mgyn,  That,  would  have 
Snvesied  the  Kamekura  GOvenUneAt  with  new  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  natiotL 
But  the  ex-Emperor,  Go-Toba,  upon  whom  iti  devolved  .to  deoide  thtB.<fBlie  of 
this  petition,  rejected  it  incontinently.  , 

His  Majesty,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  was  seeking  to  contrive  the  downfall 
of  the  Baknfu,  and  the  idea  of  associating  one  of  his  own.  sons  \^ith  its  fortunes 
must  have  revolted  him.  In  the  face  of  this  rebuff,  nothing  remained  for  the 
Bakufu  except  recourse  to  the  descendants  of  tlie  Minamoto  in  the  female  line. 
Yoritomo 's  elder  sister  had  married  into  the  Fujiwara  family,  and  her  great- 
-grandson, Yoritsunej  a  child  of  two,  was  carried  to  Kamakura  and  installed  as 
the  head  of  the  Minamoto*  Not  until.  1226,  however,  was  he  invested  with  the 
title  of  shogun,  and  in;  th|kt  mtervtd  o£  seven  years^ a  momentous  chapter  was 
added  to  the  history  <if  Japen. 

'  '<         -        -  ^rnE  SHOk)^  g^^^       ......  vim.rh. 

ij  ,  The  Shdky^a  era  (1219-1222)  gave  it,s  name  to  a  mem.orablej5onflict  between 
J^yjpl^iand^B;^!^^  I^^penalijt^apHal  wew^lirfed  a^t^at  time 
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by  the  ex-Emperor,  Go-Toba.  We  have  seen  how,  in  1198,  ho  abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  eldest  son,  Tsuchimikado.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  id(;a  of 
cebeiling,  sooner  or  later,  against  the  Bakufu  had  begun  to  germinate  in  the  mind 
of  Go-Toba  at  that  date,  but  tlie  probability  is  that,  in  laying  aside  the 
sceptre,  his  dominant  aim  Tvas  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  power  without  its 
responsibihties,  and  to  obtain  leisure  for  pursuiDg  polite  accomplishments  in 
which  he  excelled.  His  procedure,  however,  constituted  a  slight  to  the  Bakufu, 
for  the  change  of  sovereign  was  accomplished  without  any  reference  whatever  to 
Kamakura.  Tsuchimikado  was  a  baby  of  three  at  the  time  of  his  accession. 
He  had  been  chosen  by  lot  from  among  three  sons  of  Go-Toba,  but  the  choice 
displeased  the  latter,  and  in  1210,  Tsuchimikado,  then  in  his  fifteenth  year,  was 
compelled  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  younger  brother,  Juntoku,  aged  thirteen, 
the  eighty-fourth  occi^pant  of  the  throiie*  Agam,  Kamakura  was  not  consulted^ 
but  the  neglect  eyoked  no  remonstrance,  for  Sanetomo  held  the  post  of  shSgun 
at  the  time,  and  Sanetomo  always  maintained  an  attitude  of  deference  towards 
the  Imperial  Court  which  had  nominated  him  to  high  office. 

Juntoku  held  the  sceptre  eleven  years,  and  then  (1221)  he,  too,  abdicated  at 
his  father's  request.  Very  difTerent  considerations,  however,  were  operative  on 
this  occasion.  Go-Toba  had  now  definitely  resolved  to  try  armed  conclu.sions 
with  the  Bakufu,  and  he  desired  to  have  the  assistance  of  his  favourite  son, 
J imtoku.  Thus  three  cloistered  Emperors  had  their  palaces  m  Ky  u to  simultane- 
ously. They  were  distinguished  as  Himrin  (Go~Toba),  ChGrin  (Tsuchimikado) 
and  Shinr^  ^  (Juntoku).  As  for  the  occupant  of  the  thrane.  Choky o  (eighty- 
fifth  sovereign)  he  was  a  boy  of  two,  the  son  of  Juntoku.  Much  has  been 
written  about  Go-Toba  by  romanticists  and  little  by  sober  lustorians.  The 
pathos  of  his  fi^te  tends  to  obscure  bis  true  character.  That  h(^  was  gifted  with 
exceptional  versatility  is  scarcely  questionable;  but  that  he  lacked  all  the 
qualities  making  for  greatness  appears  equally  certain.  That  liis  instincts  were 
80  cruel  as  to  make  him  derive  pleasure  from  scenes  i)t  iiuman  suffering,  such  as 
the  torture  o[  a  prisoner,  may  have  been  due  to  a  neurotic  condition  mduced  by 
early  excesses,  but  it  must  always  stand  to  his  discredit  that  he  had  neither 
judgment  to  estimate  opportunities  nor  ability  to  create  them. 

Briefly  summarised,  the  conditions  which  contributed  mainly  to  the  SkSkyiL 
struggle  had  their  origin  in  the  system  of  land  supervision  instituted  by  Yoritomo 
at  the  inst  nil  re  of  Oye  npHv*omoto.  The  const  ables  and  the  stewards  despatched 
l\v  the  Bakufu  to  the  provinces  interfered  irksomely  with  private  rights  of 
property,  and  thus  there  was  gradually  engendered  a  sentiment  of  discontent, 
especially  among  those  who  owed  their  estates  to  Tiiiperial  benevolence.  A 
well-known  record  {Tai-hei-ki)  says:  "In  early  muni  the  stars  that  linger  in 
the  firmament  gradually  lose  their  brilliancy,  even  though  the  sun  lias  not  yet 
appeared  above  the  hofison.  The  military  families  did  not  wantonly  show,  con* 
tempt  towards  the  Coiurt.  But  in  some  districts  the  stewards  weire  more  power-n 
ful  than  the  owners  of  the  estates,  and  the  constables  were  more  respected  than 
the  provincial  governors.  Thus  insraisibly  the  influenoe  of  the  Ck>iirt  waned 
day  by  day  and  that  of  the  military  waxed." 

There  were  other  causes  also  at  work.  They  are  thus  summarized  by  the 
Kamakura  Jidaishi:  ''The  conditions  of  the  time  called  two  parties  into 
existence:  the  Kyott)  party  and  the  military  party.  To  the  former  belonged  not 
only  many  officials  of  Sh  inid  shrines,  priests  of  Buddhist  temples,  and  managers  • 

'  {*  Hon^n  signifies  the  "original  recluse;"  Chu^nt  the  "middle  recluse;"  and  Skmnn  "the 
juvrealnBe."] 
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of  private  manors,  but  also  a  few  nominal  retainers  of  the  Bakufu.  These  last 
included  men  who,  having  occupied  posts  in  the  Imperial  capital  for  a  long  time, 
had  learned  to  regard  the  Court  with  gratitude;  others  who  had  .s]x^cia!  grievances 
against  the  Bakuf  u,  and  yet  others  wlio,  ha\nng  lost  their  estates,  were  ready  to 
adopt  any  means  of  recovering  theiii.  Tiie  family  System  of  the  time  paid  no 
heed  to  primogeniture.  Parents  fixed  tlie  sdccesmtiii  by  favouritism,  and  made 
siieh  divisions  as  sieemed  expedient  in  theiJr  eyes;'  During  a  parent's. lifetime 
thete  could  be  no  appeal  nbr  aby  j^mbnstrAiice;  'But  n6  8ponet|was'a' falser 
tombistone  about  to  be  erected,  than  bis  children  engaged  in  disputes  or  appealed 
to  the  courts.  Therefore  the  Bakufu,  seeking  to  correct  this  eVil  state.of  affairs, 
issued  an  order  that  the  members  of  a  familj'-  should  V)e  subservient  to  the 
directions  of  the  eldest  son ;  which  order  was  followed,  in  1202,  by  a  law  providing 
that  disputes  between  brotliers  must  be  compromised,  and  by  another,  in  1214, 
ruling  that  applications  for  official  posts  must  have  the  approval  of  the  members 
of  the  applicants'  family  in  conclave  instead  of  being  submitted  direct,  as  thereto- 
fore. Under  such  a  system  6l  family  autoeriiey  Hi rcquently  happened  that  men 
were  ousted  f  r6m  all  share  in  their  i)atemal  estates,  and  these  mett-,  cifiurying  thdr 
genealogical  tables  constantly  in  their  pockets,  were  ready  to  join  in  any  enters 
prise  that  might  better  thr  ir  circumstances.  Hence  the  Shokyu  struggle  may  be 
said  to  have  been,  politically,  a  collision  between  the  Imperial  Court  and  the 
Bakufu,  and,  socially,  a  protest  against  family  autocracy." 

The  murder  of  Saiietomo  inspired  the  Court  with  strong  hope  that  a  suicidal 
feud  liad  commenced  at  Kamakura,  and  when  the  Fujiwara  baby,  Yorilsune, 
was  sent  thither,  peace-loving  politicians  entertained  an  idea  that  the  civil  and 
the  military  adnoinistiation  wouM  Boon'be  'fdund  co-dperatin^.  But  neither 
event  made  any  change  in  thd  atuation.  The  ladljr  Masa  and  her  brdthet  ie<^ 
maaned  as  powerful  as  ever  and  as  doelciss  *of  tile  Cdurt 's  dignity;  ^  '  <  ' 
•  Two  events  now  occurred  which ^jooaterially  hastened  a  rupture.  One 
connected  with  an  estate,  in  the  province  of  Settsu,  conferred  by  Go-Toba  on  a' 
favourite  —  a  shfmhyfxshi,  "white  measure-marker,"  as  a  danf^cv^^r  of  ihohc  clays 
was  called.  The  land-steward  of  this  estate  treated  its  new  owner,  Kamegiku, 
with  contumely,  and  Go-Toba  was  sufficiently  infatuated  to  lodge  a  protest, 
which  elicited  from  Kamakura  an  unceremonious  negative.  One  of  the  flagrant 
abus^'  of  the  time  was  the  sale  of  offices  to  Court  ladies,  and  the  Bakufu 
attitude  m  the  affair  of  this  Settsu  estates  amoiiMed  to  ah  indirect  Cond^miiatlon 
df  subh  evil  practiced.  But  Qo-Tob^,  profoundly  ihcehiied,  applied  hiinself  from 
that  day  to  mustering  soldiers'  and  practising  military  tactics.  The  secoh'd 
incid^t  which  precipitated  an  appeal  to  arnis  was  the  confiscation  of  a  manor 
d^Mied  by  a  buf<hi  named  Nisliina  Morito,  who,  though  a  retainer  (kenin)  of  the 
Bakufu,  had  taken  service  at  the  Imperial  Court.  Go-Toba  asked  that  the 
estate  should  be  restored,  but  Yoshitoki  flatly  refused.  It  was  then  (1221)  that 
Go-Tolm  contrived  the  abdication  of  his  son,  Jimtoku,  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
four,  possessing,  apparently,  all  the  qualities  that  make  for  success  in  war,  and 
thereafter  an  Imperial  decree  deprived  Yoshitoki  of  his  offices.and  declared  him 
a  rebel. .  The  die  was  now  cast.  Trbops  were  sutnihbned  from  all  paits  of  the 
Empbe  to  attack  Eamakui^,  and  a  mSdey  cNwtt  niustered  in  Ky5t6. 

STEPS  TAKEN  BY  THE  BAKUFU  ,  , 

It  was  on  June  6,  1221,  that  the  Imperial  decree  outlawng  Hojo  Yoshitoki 
appeared,  and  three  days  later  Kamakura  was  informed  of  the  event;   The  lady 
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Masa  at  once  summoned  the  loading  generals  of  the  Bakufu  to  her  proHpncc  and 
addressed  them  tlius:  "To-day  th(3  time  of  parting  has  come.  You  know  well 
what  kind  of  work  the  late  shOyuri,  my  Imsband,  accomplished.  But  slandererb 
have  misiyd  tlie  sovereign  and  are  seeking  to  destroy  the  Kwanto  iiiiititutions. 
II  yoa  have  noi  lorgotten  %hd  favours  of  tho  deceased  eh&guny  you  will  join  hearts 
and  hands  to  punish  the  traducera  and  to  preserre  the  old  order.  But  if  any  of 
you  wish  to  proceed  to  the  west,  you  are  free  to  do  so/' 

This  astute  appeal  is  said  to  have  moved  the  generab  greatly.  There  was  not 
one  instance  of  disaffection;  a  sufficiently  notable  fact  when  we  remember  that 
th(!  choice  lay  Ijetwc'cn  the  Throne  and  the  Bakufu.  A  military  council  was  at 
once  convened  by  Yoshitoki  to  discuss  a  plan  of  campaign,  and  tiic  view^  held  • 
by  the  great  majority  was  that  a  defensive  attitude  should  be  adopted  by  guard- 
ing the  Ashigara  and  Hakoue  passes. 

Alone,  Oye  no  lliromoto  opposed  that  programme.  Hegarding  the  situation 
from  a  politicali  not  a  strate^cal,  standpoint,  he  saw  that  every  day  th^  re- 
mained unmolested  must  bring  an  access  of  strength  to  the  Imperial  forces,  and 
he  strenuously  urged  that  a  dash  should  be  made  for  Kyoto  at  once.  Even  the 
lady  Masa  did  not  rise  to  lliromoto 's  height  of  discernment;  she  advocated  a 
delay  until  the  arrival  of  tin;  Musashi  contingent.  Another  council  was  con- 
vened, but  Hiromoto  remained  inflexible.  He  went  so  f;ir  mm  to  urge  that  the 
Musashi  chief  —  Yoshitoki 's  eldest  son,  Yasutoki  —  ou^ht  to  advan('e  alone, 
trusting  his  troops  to  follow.  Then  the  lady  Masa  summoned  Miyoshi  Y'a.suno- 
bu  and  £usked  his  opinion.  He  said;  "The  fate  of  the  Kwanto  is  at  stake. 
Strike  at  once."  Thereupon  HdjO  Yoshitoki  ordered  Yasutoki,  his  son,  to  set 
out  forthwith  f nmi  KamafcUra,  though  his  following  consisted  of  only  eighteen 
troopers. 

Thereafter,  other  forces  mustered  In  rapid  succession.  They  are  said  to  have 
totalled  190|000*  Tokifusa,  youi^^r  brother  of  Yasutoki,  was  adjutant-general, 
and  the  army  moved  ])y  throe  routes,  the  Tdkai-do,  the  Tdsan-dfi,  and  the 
Hokurikii-do,  all  convr  rpinp;  upon  the  Imperial  cajjital.  On  the  night  of  his 
departure  from  Kamakiira,  ^  asutoki  galloped  back  all  alone  and,  hastening  to 
his  father's  presence,  said:  "  I  have  my  orders  for  the  disposition  of  the  forces 
and  for  their  destination.  But  il  the  lilmperor  m  person  cominamls  the  western 
army,  I  have  no  oiders  to  guide  me."  HOjO  Yoshitoki  lefleeted  for  a  time  and 
then  answered:  .  ''The  sovereign  cannot  be  opposed.  If  his  Majesty  be  in 
personal  oommand»  then  strip  off  your  armour,  cut  your  bowHstrings,  and  assume 
the  mien  of  low  officials.  But  if  the  Emr)(  ror  be  not  in  command,  then  fight  to 
the  death.  Should  you  be  defeated  I  will  never  see  your  face  agaui." 

TBB  STRUGOLiE 

When  they  learned  that  a  preat  army  was  advancing  from  the  Kwantd,  the 
courtiers  in  Kyoto  lost  heart  at  once.  There  was  no  talk  of  Go-Toba  or  of 
Juntoku  taking  the  field.  Defensive  measures  were  alone  thought  of.  The 
Imperialist  forces  moved  out  to  Mino,  Owari,  and  Etchd.  Their  plan  was  to 
shatter  the  Bakufu  columns  separatelyi  or,  if  that  might  not  be,  to  fall  back  and 
eover  the  capital.  It  was  a  most  miequal  contest.  The  KyGto  troops  were  a 
mere  mob  with(jut  intelligence  or  coherence.  They  broke  everywhere  und(?r  the 
onset  of  the  Kwanto  veterans.  At  the  river  Uji,  where  their  last  stand  wa« 
made,  they  fought  p;;d1;»ntly  and  obstinately.  But  their  efforts  only  deferred 
the  result  by  a  £ew  Jiour».   On  the  twentyrhith  d^y  (July  6, 1221  j  after  he  had 
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marchod  out  of  Kamakura,  Yasutoki  cntored  Kyoto.  The  Throne  had  no 
hesitation  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  iii  such  circumstances.  From  the 
palace  of  the  Shin-in  a  decree  was  issued  restoring  the  official  titles  of  the  Hojo 
cliiei,  and  cancelliiig  the  edict  for  hi3  destruction,  while,  through  an  envoy  sent 
to  meet  loim,  he  was  infonaed  "tiiat  the  oampaign  againisff  the  Bahufu  had  been 
the  work  of  irresponsible  subjects;  that  the  sovereiga  did  not  sanetion  it,  and 
that  any  request  preferred  by  Kamakura  would  be  favourably  considered. 

Yasutoki  received  these  gracious  overtures  with  a  silent  obeisance,  and 
taking  up  his  quarters  at  Rokuhara,  proceeded  to  arrest  the  leaders  of  the  anti- 
Bakufu  enterprise;  to  execute  or  exile  the  courtiers  that  had  participated  in  it, 
and  to  confiscate  all  their  estates.  In  thus  acting,  Yasutoki  obeyed  instnictions 
from  his  implacable  father  in  Kamakura.  He  himself  evinced  a  disposition  to 
be  merciful,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Court  nobles.  These  he  sent  eastward 
(to  the  Bakufu  capital,  which  place,  however,  very  few  of  them  reached  alive, 
theur  deaths  being  variously  compassed  on  the  way. 

To  the  Impmd  family  no  pity  was  shown.  Even  the  baby  Emperor  ^  was 
dethroned,  and  his  place  given  to  Go-Horikawa  (1221-1232),  the  eighty-sixth 
sovereign,  then  a  1  >y  of  ten,  son  of  Morisada,  Go-Toba's  elder  brother.  Go- 
Toba,  himself  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Oki,  and  Juntoku  to  Sado,  while 
Tsuchimikado,  who  had  essayed  to  check  the  movement  against  the  Bahifn, 
might  liave  remained  in  Kyoto  had  not  the  exile  of  his  father  and  brother 
rendered  the  city  intolerable.  At  his  own  request  he  was  transferred,  first,  to 
Tosa,  and  then,  to  Awa.  The  three  ex-Emperors  died  in  exile.  Go-Toba  seems 
to  have  suffered  specially  from  his  reverse  of  fortunes.  He  lived  in  a  tiiatched 
hut  barely  impervious  to  run,  and  his  lot  is  said  to  have  been  pitiful,  even  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  lower  orderd. 

YASUTOKI'S  EXPLANATION 

There  had  not  been  any  previous  instance  of  such  treatment  of  the  Imperial 
family  by  a  subject,  and  public  opmion  was  not  unnaturally  somewhat  shocked. 
No  little  interest  attaches,  therefore,  to  an  explanation  given  by  Yasutoki  himself 
and  recorded  in  the  Biography  of  Saint  Myoe  {Myoe  Shdjiin-den).  Visiting  the 
tanple  after  his  victory,  Yasutoki  was  thus  addressed  by  MyOe: — 

The  ancienta  used  to  say,  "When  men  are  in  multitude  they  may  overcome  heaven  tor  a 

n)omcnt,  but  hoavcn  in  the  end  triumjjlis."  Though  a  country  be  subdued  by  military  force, 
cakiniit  ics  will  soou  overtake  it  unless  it  be  virtuously  governed.  From  time  immemorial  in 
both  Japan  and  China  sway  founded  on'  foroe  has  never  been  permanent.  In  this  country, 
since  the  Ago  of  Dnitipa  down  to  the  pref?ent  reign,  the  Imperial  line  has  hrrn  unbroken  through 
ninety  generations.  No  prince  of  alien  blood  has  ascended  the  throne.  Everything  in  the 
realm  is  the  property  of  the  Crown.  Whatever  the  Throne  may  appropriate,  the  subject 
must  acquiesce.  Even  life  must  be  sacrificed  if  the  cause  of  good  government  demands  It. 
But  you  have  broken  an  Imperial  army;  destroyed  Imperial  palaces;  seized  the  persons  of 
Bovereigns;  banisl:i  '1  t  liein  to  remote  regions,  and  exiled  Empresses  and  prittCes  of  the  Blood* 
Such  acts  are  contrail  to  propriety.  Heaven  will  inflict  punishment. 

These  words  are  said  to  have  profoundly  moved  Yasutoki.   He  replied: 

I  desire  to  e\7)ress  my  sincere  views.  The  late  shdgun  (Yoritomo)  broke  the  power  of  the 
Heike;  restored  peace  pf  mind  to  the  Court;  removed  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  and  rendered 
leyal  eervioe  to  the  sovweign.  Among  those  tliat  served  the  ahdovn  there  was  none  that  did 
not  reverence  the  Kmperor.  It  feems  that  his  Maje.'ity  recognized  t  hese  meritorious  deeds,  for 
he  bestowed  ranks  and  titles.  Yoritomo  was  not  only  appointed  dainagon  and  laishd,  hui  also 
givoi  the  poet  of  eMmiAoflAi  with  powers  extending  to  sll  parts  of  the  empire,  whenever 

P  To  this  child,  Kanenari,  who  lived  a  virtual  prisoner  in  KyMo  for  thirteen  years  subse- 

qttently,  the  Bahifu  declined  to  pivo  tin-  tirlr  nf  l'":Tnperor.  Not  until  the  Afc\/i nestoration 
(1870)  was  he  enrolled  in  the  list  oi  sovereigns  under  the  name  of  ChOkyO.J 
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such  honours  were  offered,  he  firmly  declines!  to  be  their  recipient,  his  contention  being  that 
ootforpenonal  reward  but  for  the  sake  of  the  Throne  he  had  striven  to  subdue  the  insurgieiita 
and  to  Rovorn  the  fMHjple  mercifully.  Pr(!H.se<i  uKain  and  again,  however,  he  had  been  con- 
itraincd  finally  to  accede,  and  thus  his  relatives  also  had  benefitted,  aa  my  grandfather,  Toki- 
ma.sa,  and  my  father,  Yoihitold,  who  tmtd  their  proepeHty  to  the  benefieeaee  of  the 
cloistered  Emperor. 

But  after  the  demise  of  his  Majesty  and  of  the  skdoun,  the  Court 's  administration  degener- 
ated. The  loyal  and  the  faithful  were  not  recognized  and  often  the  innooeat  were  punished. 
When  it  was  reported  that  an  Imperial  army  numbering  tens  of  thousands  was  advancing  against 
the  KwantS,  my  father,  Yoshitoki,  asked  my  views  as  to  dealing  with  it.  I  replietf:  "The 
Kwanto  has  bo<m  loyal  and  luis  erred  in  nothin^^.  Yet  we  are  now  to  bo  puni.she<l.  Surely 
the  Court  is  in  error?  iStiii  the  whole  country  belonoi  to  the  sovereign.  What  is  now  thieiit* 
coed  must  take  ite  coarse.  There  is  nothing  for  us  out  to  bow  our  heade,  foM  our  himds,  tami 
■upplirate  for  mercy.  If,  novertholfsB.  death  bo  our  portion,  it  will  be  l^tcr  than  to  live 
disloyal.  If  we  be  pardoned,  we  can  end  our  lives  in  mountain  forests."  My  father,  after 
reAe«ting  for  a  space,  answered:  "What  you  say  may  be  right,  but  it appHes  cmly  when  the 
iovereign  has  proi)orly  administorod  tlif  country.  During  the  prosont  reign,  howcvor,  the 
provinces  under  Imi)erial  sway  are  in  confusion ;  the  peace  is  disturbed,  and  the  people  are  in 
misery;  whereas  those  under  the  Bakufu  are  peaceful  and  prosperous.  If  the  aaministration 
of  thf  Court  be  extended  to  all  the  land,  misrule  and  unhappinesa  will  be  universal.  I  do  not 
resist  the  mandate  for  Hellish  reasons.  I  resist  it  in  tlic  rau.s<'  of  the  people.  For  them  I  sacri- 
fleemy  life  if  heaven  be  not  propitious.  There  are  pn'cc<lont.'<  Wu  of  Chou  and  Kao-tsu  of 
Han  acted  similarly,  but,  when  victorious,  they  themwlves  ascrended  the  throne,  whereas  if  we 
Buccccd,  we  shall  uk  rely  act  uo  another  prince uf  the  same  dynasty.  Amateraau  and  Uachimap 
will  not  reproach  us.  We  will  punish  only  the  eVil  eouneillora  who  have  led  tlie  Throne  aatray. 
You  will  set  out  with  all  expedition." 

Thus  instructed,  I  took  the  rotvd  to  Kyoto.  But  before  departing,  I  went  to  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  Hachiman.  There  I  praye<l  that  if  my  taking  the  field  wiw  improfx'r,  I  might  be 
struck  dead  forthwith;  but  that  if  my  enterprise  could  in  any  wise  aid  the  country,  bring  peace 
to  the  people,  and  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  shrines  and  temples,  then  might  1  receive 
the  pity  and  sympathy  of  heaven.  1  took  oat  h  before  the  shrine  of  Minhuna  Myojin,  also,  that 
my  purpose  was  free  from  all  selfish  ambition.  Thus,  having  pkced  my  life  in  the  hand  of 
Mftveiii  I  awaited  my  fate.  If  to  this  day  Ilwvenuirivedan  peril,  may  I  not  ngnd  it  ae  an 
MMwer  to  my  prayer? 

A  difference  will  be  detected  between  the  views  here  attributed  to  Yoflhitoki 
and  his  previously  narrated  instructions  to  his  son,  Yasutoki.  There  can  be 
little  doul>t  that  the  record  in  tho  Myde  Shnuin-dm  is  the  correct  version.  Yoshi- 
toki obeyed  th<'  Chinese  political  ethics;  he  held  that  a  sovereign  Imd  to  answer 
for  his  deeds  ut  the  bur  of  public  opinion.  Yasutoki 's  loyalty  was  of  a  much 
more  whole-hearted  type:  he  recognized  the  occupant  of  the  throne  as  altogether 
sacrosanct.  If  he  obeyed  his  father's  instructions  in  dealing  with  the  Court, 
he  condemned  himself  to  the  oonitant  oompaniomhip  of  regret,  wfaleh  was  re- 
flected m  the  exeellenoe  of  hia  iubsequent  admmi0t»tio& 

ADMINISTRATIVE  CHANGES 

By  the  ShdkuU  war  the  camera  system  of  administration  (Inset)  at  the  Court 
was  destroyed,  and  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  relations  of  the  Throne  to 
the  Bakufu.  For,  whereas  the  hitter's  authority  in  KyOto  had  hitherto  been 
largely  nominal,  it  now  became  a  supreme  reality.  Kamakura  had  been 
represented  in  the  Imperial  capital  by  a  high  constable  only,  whereas  two  special 
officials,  called  "inquisitors"  {tandai)  were  now  appointed,  and  the  importance 
attaching  to  the  office  becomes  apparent  when  we  observe  that  the  first  tandai 
were  Yasutoki  himself  and  his  uncle,  Tokifusa.  lliey  presided  over  administra- 
ttve  machinery  at  the  two  Rokuhara  —  in  the  northern  and  southern  suburbs  of 
the  city  —  organised  exactly  on  the  lines  of  the  Kamakura  polity;  namely,  a 
^nmurai-dokoro,  a  Man-dokoro,  and  a  Monju-dokoro.  Further,  in  spite  of 
imposing  arrangempnts  in  Kyoto,  no  question  was  finally  decided  without  previ- 
ous reference  to  Kamakura,  which  thus  beeame,  in  very  truth,  the  administrative 
metropolis  of  the  empire. 
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▼ariouB  manors,  these  offidab  did  noiown  the  estates  iriiere  they  -were  stationed; 
jj^y  mer^  collected  the  ta^es  and  Qierda^d  general  >Bupervisi<»^  After  the 
ShDkyA  struggle,  however,  some-  tbnee  thousand  manors,  hithelrto  owned  by 
courtiers  hostile  to  the  Bakufu,  were  coTifiscn,tcd  by  the  lat4:er  and  di^tril  utcd 
among  the  Miiiamoto,  the  Hojo,  and  their  partisans.  The  recipients  of  these 
estates  were  appointed  also  to  be  tiieir  land-stewards,  and  thus  there  came  into 
existence  a  new  class  of  manor-holders,  who  were  at  once  owners  and  jit6,  and 
who  were  designated  shimpo-jito,  or  "newly  appointed  land-stewards,"  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  hompo-jito,  or  "originally  appointed.'* 

These  thimpo-jitd,  in  whom  were  vested  at  once  the  rights  of  ownership  and 
of  management,  were  the  first  genuine  feudal  chiefs  in  Japan  —  prototypes  of 
the  future  daim|/o  and  shdmyd.  It  should  be  here  noted  that,  in  the  distribution 
of  these  confiscated  estate's,  the  Karaakura  regent,  Yoshitoki,  did  not  benefit  to 
the  smallest  extent;  and  that  the  grants  made  to  the  two  tandai  in  Kyoto  barely 
sufficed  to  defray  the  charges  of  their  adniink-liative  posts.  Yoshitoki  is,  in 
truth,  one  of  the  rare  figures  to  wiiom  history  can  assign  the  credit  of  coveting 
neither  wealth  nor  station.  Out  of  the  three  thousand  manors  that  came  into 
his  hands  as  apoUa  ^pima  of  the  Sh^hyu  war,  he  mi^t  have  transferred  as  many 
as  lie  pleased  to  his  own  name;  and  wielding  absolute  authority  in  Kyoto,  he 
icould  have  obtained  any  title  he  desired.  Yet  be  did  not  take  a  rood  of  land, 
and  his  . official  status  at  the  timci  of  his  death  was  no  iugber  than  the  fourth 
rank. 


The  great  statesmen,  legislators,  and  judges  who  contributed  so  much  to  the 
creation  of  the  Bakufu  did  not  long  survive  the  Shokyu  struggle.  Miyoshi 
Yasunobu,  who  presided  over  the  Deiiartment  of  Justice  {M&r^Si^dokoro)  from 
the  time  of  its  establishment,  had  been  -attacked  mortal  sickness  before  the 
Imperial  army  commenced  its  march  eastward.  His  But  advice  was  given  to 
the  lady  Masa  when  he  counsellkl  an  immediate  advance  against  Ky5to.  Socm 
afterwards  he  died  at  the  acre  of  eighty-two.  The  great  Oye  no  Hiromoto,  who 
contributed  more  than  any  other  man  to  the  conception  and  organization  of  the 
Kamakura  system,  and  of  whom  history  says  that  without  him  the  Minamoto 
had  never  risen  to  fame,  survived  his  coil(  ague  by  only  four  years,  dying,  in  1225, 
at  the  age  of  aeventy-eight.  The  lady  Masa,.OQe  ol  the  world's  herolbeB, 
expired  in  the  same  year,  and  1224  had  seen  the  sudden  demise  of  the  regtot^ 
Hoj6  Yoshitoki  Fortunately  for  the  Bohtfut  the  regent's  son,  Yasutoki, 
proved  himself  a  ruler  of  the  highest  ability,  and  hid  imniediate  suoeessoKB  were 
not  less  worthy  of  the  exalted  (office  they  filled. 


THE  BUILDERS  OF  TQE  BAKUFU 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

J 

.  THE  HOJO 

THE  HOJO  IN  KYOTO 

There  was  nothing  perfunctory  in  the  administration  of  the  "  Two  Rokuhara" 
[Ryo-Rokuhara)  in  Kyoto.  The  nortiiern  and  the  southern  offices  were  presided 
over  by  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Hojo  family,  men  destined  to  fill 
the  post  of  regent  {shikken)  subsequently  in  Kamakura.  Thus,  when  Hojo 
Yoshitoki  died  suddenly,  in  1224,  his  son,  Yasutoki,  returned  at  once  to  ICama- 
kura  to  succeed  to  the  regency,  transferring  to  his  son,  Tokiuji,  the  charge  of 
northern  Rokuhara,  and  a  short  time  afterwards  the  control  of  southern 
Rokuhara  was  similarly  transferred  from  Yoshitoki 's  brother,  Tokifusa,  to  the 
latter 's  son,  Tokimori.  Nominally,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  two  Rokuhara  was 
confined  to  military  affairs,  but  in  reality  their  influence  extended  to  every 
sphere  within  Kyoto  and  to  the  Kinai  and  the  Saikai-dd  without. 

THE  HYOJOSHtJ 

So  long  as  the  lady  Masa  lived,  the  administrative  machinery  at  Kamakura 
suggested  no  sense  of  deficiency.  That  great  woman  accepted  all  the  responsi- 
bility herself.  But  in  the  year  (1225)  of  her  death,  Yasutoki,  who  had  just 
succeeded  to  the  regency,  made  an  important  reform.  He  organized  within  the 
Man-dokoro  a  council  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  members,  which  was  called  the  Hydjo- 
sku,  and  which  virtually  constituted  the  Bakufu  cabinet.  The  Samurai-dokoro 
and  the  Monju^koro  remained  unchanged,  but  the  political  administration 
passed  from  the  Monju-dokoro  to  the  Hydjoshu,  and  the  heUo  of  the  former 
became  in  efifect  the  fijaance  minister  of  the  shogun,     •  , .    .     -  .  .  . 
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THE  GOOD  Ad|ttfil^SB4TI0N  OP  THE  HOjO  

^Commenciiig with  YamitoM  (iSSj^)-; down tolEeBloae ^^ji^b'^Sui^mS^^^ 
turyv  Japan  was  admirably  ruled  by  a  succession  of  H5jo  regents.  Aincng  them, 
Yasutoki  deserves  the  highest  credit,  for  he  established  a  standard  with  the  aid 
of  very  few  guiding  precedents.  When  he  came  into  power  he  found  the  people 
suffering  grievously  from  the  extortions  of  manorial  ('!iirfs\  It  was  not  an 
uncommon  practice  for  the  owner  of  an  estate  to  hold  in  custody  the  ^nvcs  and 
daughters  of  defaulting  tenants  until  the  latter  paid  their  ront*?,  how(  ^  er  exorbi- 
tant, and  seldom  indeed  did  the  holder  of  a  manor  recognize  aiiy  tiiity  of  succour- 
mg  the  pciisants  m  time  of  distress.  The  former  cruel  practice. was  strictly  f or- 
bidden  by  Ya8a{oki,aiid,  to  correct  thelatter  defect,  headpptedthe  planof^ting 
a  fine  example  himself.  It  is  recorded  that  inrthe  KyooinH  ara  (1229-1232), 
when  certain  places  were  suffering  from  crop  failure,  thfrtegent  distributed  nine 
thousand  Itohu  of  rice  (45,000  bushels  approximately)  among  the  inhnbitants  and 
remitted  all  taxes  throughout  more  than  one  thousand  districts. 

Tn  the  AmmaKagami^  a  contemporaneous  historj'-  generally  trustworthy^  we 
find  various  anecdotes  illustrative  at  once  of  the  men  and  the  ethics  of  the  time. 
Thus,  it  is  reh\ted  that  the  farmers  of  a  village  called  HSjo  being  in  an  embar- 
rassed condition,  seed-rice  was  lent  to  them  in  the  spring  by  the  regent 's  order,  they 
undertaking  to  repay  it  in  the  autmnn.  But  a  storm  having  devastated  thehr 
fields,  they  were  unable  to  keep  their  pledge.  Nothing  seemed  to  offer  except 
flight.  When  they  were  on  the  eve  of  decamping,  howev^,  they  received  from 
Yasutoki  an  invitation  to  a  feast  at  which  their  bonds  were  burned  in  their 
presence  and  every  debtor  was  given  half  a  bushel  of  rice.  Elsewhere,  we  read 
that  the  regent  himself  lived  in  a  house  so  unpretentious  that  the  interior  was 
visible  from  the  highroatl,  owing  to  the  rude  nature  of  the  surroundmg  fence. 
Urged  to  make  the  fence  solid,  if  only  as  a  protection  against  fire,  his  reply  was: 
"However  economically  a  new  vvali  and  fence  be  constructed,  the  outlay  would 
be  at  the  cost  of  the  people.  As  for  me,  i£  I  do-my  duty  to  the  State,  my  life  and 
my  house- will  be  safe.  If  I  fail,  the  stroqgest  fence  villnot  avail." 

In  estimating  what  his  bountiful  assist^ned  to  the  fann«rs  meant,  it  is  neoes- 
fiary  to  remember  that  he  was  very  poor.  The  greater  patrt  of  the  comparatively 
smali  estates  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father  he  divided  among  his  half-brothers 
by  a  Fujiwara  mother,  reserving  to  himself  only  a  little,  for,  said  he:  "I  am  the 
regent.  What  more  do  I  desire*^"  One  day,  while  attendiii^^  a  meeting  of  the 
HydjmhUj  he  received  news  tliat  the  house  of  his  brother,  Tomotoki,  was  at^ 
tacked.  Inmiediately  he  hastened  to  the  rescue  with  a  small  band  of  followers. 
Subsequently,  one  of  his  principal  retainers  remonstrated  with  him  for  risking 
his  life  in  an  affair  so  insignificant.  Yasutoki  answered:  "How  can  you  call 
an  incident  insignificant  when  my  brother's  safety  was  concerned?  To  me  it 
seemed  as  important  as  the  Shokyu  struggle.  If  I  had  lost  my  brother,  what 
consolation  would  my  rank  have  fumiahed?" 

Yasutoki  never  made  his  rank  a  pretext  for  avoiding  military  service;  he 
kept  his  %vatch  in  turn  with  the  other  guards,  remaining  up  all  night  and  attend- 
ing to  all  his  duties.  When  he  periodically  visited  the  temple  of  Yoritomo,  he 
always  worshipped  without  ascending  to  the  aisle,  his  reason  being  that,  were  the 
shogun,  Yoritomo,  alive,  the  regent  would  not  venture  to  sit  on  the  dais  by  his 
side.  Thrifty  and  eminently  practical,  he  ridiculed  a  priest  who  proposed  to 
tranquilHse  the  natimn' by  building  fatnea.' '  "How  can. peace  be  brought  to  the 
people,"  he  asked,  "by  tormenting  tliBm  to  Bubscribe  forisuch  a  purpose?''  He 
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revered  learning,  regarded  administrat  ion  as  a  literary  a  i  t  rat  her  than  a  military, 
and  set  no  store  whatever  by  his  own  abiUty  or  competence. 

'  .  r 

THE  J6BJ  CODE 

The  mosfc  memorable  aehievem^  during  Yiuutc^'s  regency  was  the 
compOation  of  a  oode  of  law  called  the  JdH  ^Mmohu  ^  after  the  name  of  the 
era  (JSei,  1282-1288)  when  it  was  promulgated.  What  rendered  this  legislation 
eflsenUally  necessary  was  that  the  Dathd  code  of  the  eighth  century  and  all  the 
laws  foiintled  on  it  were  inspired  primarily  by  ihe  purpKwe  of  centralizing  the 
administrative  power  and  establishing  the  Throne's  titlr  of  ownership  in  all  the 
land  throughout  t  he  realm,  a  system  diametrieally  opi>osed  to  the  spirit  of  feu- 
dalism. This  incongruity  had  made  itself  felt  in  Yoritomo's  time,  and  had 
suggested  the  compilation  of  certam  "Rules  for  Decisions"  {HanketatHrei), 
which  became  the  basis  of  the  J9ei  oode  In  Yasutoki's  days.  Another  ol^ection 
to  the  Daih9  code  and  its  correlated  enaictmente  was  that,  being  written  with 
Chinese  ideographs  solely,  they  were  unintelligible  to  the  bulk  of  those  they 
oonoemed.  Confucius  laid  down  Al^a  fundamental  maxim  of  government  that 
men  should  be  taught  to  obey,  not  to  understand,  and  that  principle  wns  adopted 
by  the  Tokugawa  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  J^it  in  the 
thirteenth,  the  aim  of  Yasutoki  and  his  fellow  legislators  was  to  reader  the  laws 
iatellipil)lp  to  all,  and  with  that  object  they  were  indited  mostly  in  the  kana 
syllabary. 

The  actual  work  of  compilation  was  done  by  HokkyO  Eaien  (a  renowned 
focnue),  but  the  idea  originated  with  H6j5  Yasutoki  and  Miyoshi  Yasutsura,  and 
every  provision  was  carefully  scanned  and  debated  by  the  Bakufu  's  State  council 
(ffySjftsft^.  Hiere  was  no  intention  of  suppressing  the  Daiho  code.  The  latter 
was  to  remain  operative  in  all  regions  to  which  the  sway  of  the  Kyoto  Court 
extended  direct.  But  in  proportion  as  the  influence  of  the  Bahifu  grew,  the 
Jm  laws  received  new  adherents  and  finally  became  universally  effective.  A 
great  modern  authority,  Dr.  Ariga,  has  opined  that  the  motive  of  the  Bnkufti 
legislation  was  not  solely  right  for  right's  sake.  He  thinks  that  political 
expediency  figured  in  the  business,  the  Kamakura  rulers  being  shrewd  enough 
to  foresee  that  a  reputation  for  administering  justice  would  prove  a  potent  factor 
in  extending  their  influence.  If  so,  the  scheme  was  admirably  woriced  out,  for 
every  member  of  the  council  had  to  sign  a  pledge,  inserted  at  the  end  of  the 
Shikimoku,  invoking  *  the  vengeance  of  heaven  on  his  head  if  he  departed  from 
the  laws  or  violated  their  spirit  in  rendering  judgment.  Nothing,  indeed,  stands 
more  signally  to  tlie  credit  of  the  Bakufu  rulers  from  the  days  of  ^Ontomo  and 
his  wife,  Masa,  downwards,  than  th^r  constant  endeavour  to  do  justice  between 
man  and  man. 

MATURE  OF  THE  CODE 

The  J9ei  3hikitMhu  is  not  a  vduminous  document:  it  contains  only  fifty-one 

brief  articles,  which  the  poet  BashO  compares  to  the  luminosity  of  the  full  moon. 
It  has  been  excellently  translated  and  annotated  by  Mr.  Consul-General  J.  C. 
Hall  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan"  (Vol.  XXXIV,  Part 

f  Called  also  the  Kxcnnlo  Gnseihai  ShikitTiol-u.] 

I'  "This oath  indicates,  among  other  t  hings,  the  deep  sense  of  t  he  itnportancp  of  unanimity, 
of  a  united  front,  of  the  jndivifflial  sharing  fully  in  the  collective  responsibility,  that  waa 
fliorishod  by  thf  Bnl  ufn  ronncillors.  This  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  cbi^  secrets  of  the  wonder- 
ful stabihty  and  eihcicncy  of  the  machine."  (Murdoch.)] 
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I),  jaid  Mr*  J-  Murdoch,,  ip  hiis  jidmirable  Hiatory  of.  Japan,  summarizes  its 
provisions  lucidly.  We  lej^  tliai  Slavery  stiU  evicted  in  tbe  thift^qntli  centuty 
in  Japan;  but  the  fanner 'was  guarded  against  cruel  processes  of  tax-collecting 
and  enjoyed  freedom  of  domicile  when  his  dues  were  paid.  Fiefs  might  not  be 
sold,  but  a  peasant  might  dispose  of  his  holding.  "Village  headmen,  while 
held  to  a  strict  discharge  of  their  duties  and  severely  punished  for  various  mal- 
IM*actices,  were  safeguardrd  f\p;ainst  all  aggression  or  undue  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  jito.  The  Ihw  of  property  was  ahaost  entirely  synonymous  with  tliat 
of  fiefs.  These,  if  oiiginally  conferred  for  public  services  rendered  by  the 
grantee,  could  not  be  sold.  On  the  death  of  the  holder  it  was  not  necessarily 
the  eldest  son  -r*  ev«i  though  legitimate  —  that  succeeded.  The  only  provision 
affecting  the  other's  complete  liberty  of  bequ^  or  gift  to  his  widow — or 
isoncubine^  in  one  article  •^pr  duldren,  was  that  a  thoroughly  deserving  eldest 
son,  whether  of  wife  or  qoncubme^  could  claim  one-fifth  of  the  estate. 

"Not  only  could  women  be  dowered  with,  or  inherit,  fiefs,  and  transmit  a 
legal  title  to  them  to  their  own  children,  but  a  childless  woman  was  even  fully 
empowered  to  adopt  an  heir.  Yoritomo  had  been  the  first  to  sanction  this  broad- 
minded  and  liberal  principle.  In  Kamakura,  an  adulterer  was  stripped  of  half 
of  his  fief  if  he  held  one;  and  if  he  had  none,  he  was  banished.  For  an  adulteress 
the  punishment  was  no  severer,  except  that  if  she  possessed  a  fief,  the  whole  of 
it  was.  cfHifiscated. .  A  good  many  seoUons  of  the  code  deal  with  legal  procedure 
and  the  conduct  and  duty  of  magisUatee,  the  great  objects  being  to  make  the 
administration  of  justice  simple,  prompt,  and  pure,  while  repressing  everything 
in  the  shape  of  pettifogging  or  factious  litigation. 

"The  penalties  were  neither  cruel  nor  ferocious.  Death  for  the  worst  offences 
—  among  which  theft  is  specially  mentioned  —  confiscation  of  fief,  and  banish- 
ment, these  exhaust  the  list.  The  only  other  punishment  mentioned  is  that  of 
branding  on  the  face,  inflicted  on  a  commoner  for  the  crime  of  forgery,  a  buskins 
puiusiiiuent  in  this  case  being  banishment,  or  simply  confiscation  of  his  fief,  if 
.  possessed  of  on^.-.  : 

"  Bakt^u  vassals  were  :stdetly  forbidden  directly  to  solicit  the  Imperial  Court 
for  rank  or  office;  they  must  be  provided  with  a  special  reeommendation  from 
Kamakura.  But  once  invested'with  Court  rank,  they  might  be  prcnnoted  in 
grade  without  any  further  reocmunendatioB,  while  they  were  free  to  accept  the 
position  of  kehiishi.  Analogous  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  Kwanto  clerg>^ 
who  were  to  be  summarily  removed  from  their  benefices  if  found  appealing  to 
Kyoto  for  promotion,  the  only  exception  bemg  in  favour  of  ZeU'Shu  priests.  In 
their  case  the  erring  brother  guilty  of  such  an  offence  got  off  comparatively 
lightly  —  'an  influential  member  of  the  same  sect  will  be  directed  to  administer 
a  gentle  admonition/  The  clergy  witlun  tiie  Bakufu  domains  were  to  be  kept 
strictly  in  hand;  if  they  squandered  the  revenues  of  their  incumbem^  and 
neglected  the  fabric  and  the  established  services  therein,  they  were  tobe  displaced. 
As  regards  the  monasteries  and  priests  outside  the  Bakufu  domain,  the  case  was 
entirely  different;  they  were  virtually  independent,  and.  Kamakura  interfered 
there  only  when  instructed  to  do  so  by  Imperial  decree."^ 
t  '       '     '  ■.  ■  ■  '  -. 

FURTHER  i;EOiaZATIOI^ 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  J  del  Shikimoku  represents  the  whole  outcome 
of  Kamakura  legislatioii^  Many  additions  were  made  to  the  Ji^ode  during  the 

i}^Mnrdofik*tBi$btry^  Japan.] 
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tknis.  Kyoto  also  was  busy  with  enactments  M  tlioM  timeiB    biisl^,  indeed, 
than  K^oobiakiite,  b^t*^ 

'  •'  •    •  .        .  •  •        ..•     ;  *         ^,    ,••  •  .  ■  "  .■ 

FALL  OP  THE  MIXTRA 

Yasutoki  died  in  1242,  having  lield  the  regency  (shikken)  for  eighteen  years. 
His  two  sons  had  preceded  him  to  the  grave,  and  therefore  his  grandson,  Tsune- 
toki,  became  shikken.  Tsunetoki  resembled  his  grandfather  in  many  respects, 
but,  as  he  died  in  12i46,  he.'had  littlA  opportiuttty  of  dlwtingniirfring  himself. 
Nevertheless^  during  his  brief  ieiiure  of  powiWi  Wtook  a  step  whicih  had  momen- 
tous consequences.  It  will  be^  r^cmbered  that  after  the  murder  ot  Minamoto 
Sanetomo  by  his  nephew  Kugyo,  in  1219,  some  d^culty  was  experienced  in 
persuading  the  Imperial  Court  to  appoint  a  sucoej^or  to  tho  shdgimate,  and 
finally  the  choice  fell  upon  Fujiwara  Yoritsune,  tlu  n  a  child  of  xwo,  who  was  not 
actually  nominated  shogun  until  1226.  This  noble,  when  (1244)  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age  and  the  eighteenth  of  his  shogunatc,  waa  induced  by  the 
regent,  Tsonetold,  to  resign,  the  ptttes^d  reason^ein^portcnitf  in.the^s  and  a 
successor  was  found  foi^'him  in  hto  scmrYorit8Ugu.i' 7  ^? 

Now,  for  many  years  past  the  Miura  l^mily  had  rainke^'^iie^lo^^l  in 
power  and  above  it  in  wealth,  bul  the  two  had  always  Ibeen^oya^friendd.  Sofne 
umbrage  was  given  to  the  Miura  at  this  time,  however,  owing  to  the  favours 
enjoyed  at  the  regency  by  the  Adachi  family,  one  of  whose  ladies  was  the  mother 
of  the  two  shikken,  Tsunetoki  and  Tokiyori.  The  situation  thus  created  had  its 
issue  in  a  plot  to  kill  Tokiyori,  and  to  replace  him  by  an  uncle  unconniu  ted  with 
the  Adachi.  Whether  the  Miura  family  were  really  involved  in  this  plot,  liistory 
gives  no  definite  indicatiob;  but  certainly  thf  ex-sAi(/tf<.Yoritsune,  was  iivvolyeii» 
and  lus  very  marked  friendship  with  ']^.ura-MjHinimura  could  scainely  fail  ifi 
bring  the  latter  under  suspicion.  In  the  end,  the  Mrura  manaoQ  was  iMiddj&nly 
invested  by  a  H5jd  force.  Mitsumura  iind  ijXB  felder  brother,  Yasumura,  esc|q[>e^ 
to  a  t(^mple  where,  after  a  stubborn  resistance,  thoy  and  270  of  their  vassals 
committed  suicide.  No  m(>rcy  was  shown.  The  Miura  were  hunted  and 
slaughtered  everywhere,  their  wide,  landed  estates  being  confiscated  and  divided 
among  the  BakufUf  the  fanes,  and  the  courtiers  at  Kyoto.  ~^ 
-  The  tenibly  drastie  sequel  of  this  affair  illustrates  tlie  nrast  pqwwnytddjgjd  by 
the  H0j5  tfarou^out  the  emj^fe  in  the  thirteenth  centikfy.  Yoritomo 's  system 
of  hif^  constables  and  land-stewards  brou^t  alnuttt^ev^i^tMirt  of  the  country 
under  the  effective  sway  of  Kamakura.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that 
these  high  constables  and  land-stewards  were  suffered  to  subject  the  people  with- 
in their  jurisdiction  to  arbitrary  or  extortionate  treatment.  Not  only  could 
complaints  of  any  such  abuses  count  on  a  fair  hearing  and  prompt  redress  at  the 
hands  of  the  Bakufu,  but  also  inspectors  were  despatched,  periodically  or  at  un- 
certain dates,  to  scrutinize  with  the  utmost  vigilance  the  conduct  of  the  shugo 
and  jito,  who,  in  th^  tiirh,  had  a  staflT'df  i^ecially  trains  men  to  examine  the 
land  survey  and  adjiist  the  aBsedsnien^-Snd  incidesiee  of  ta^xatipni   <'         '  ' ' 

•  •  •  '  '         •■  •      ' '   ■     ,'!.«»•:•;••.  :i. 

h5jo  tokiyori  ^ 

Tokiyori,  younger  brother  of  Tsunetoki,  held  the  post  of  shikken  at  the  time' 
of  the  Miura  tragedy.  He  harl  succ  (>oded  to  the  position,  in  1246,  on  the  death 
of  Tsunetoki,  and  he  nominally  abdicated  in  1256,  when,  in  the  sequel  of  a  severe 
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illness,  he  took  the  tonsure.  A  zealous  believer,  from  his  youth  upwards,  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Zen  sect  of  Buddhism,  he  built  a  temple  called  Saimyo-ji  among 
the  hills  of  Kamakura,  and  retired  thither  to  tend  his  health  —  entrusting  tlie 
office  of  shikken  to  a  relative,  Nagatoki,  as  his  own  son,  Tokimune,  was  still  of 
tender  age  —  but  continuing  himself  to  administer  military  and  judicial  affairs, 

I  (u  .t  especially  when  any  criminal 
or  civil  case  of  a  compUcated 
or  difficult  nature  occurred. 
Thus,  there  was  a  cloistered 
regent  at  Kamakura,  just  as 
there  had  so  often  been  a 
cloistered  Emperor  in  Kyoto. 

Tradition  has  busied  itself 
much  with  Tokiyori 's  life.  He 
carried  to  extreme  lengths  the 
virtue  of  economy  so  greatly 
extolled  by  his  grandfather, 
Yasutoki.  Such  was  the  fru- 
gality of  his  mode  of  life  that 
we  read  of  him  searching  for 
fragments  of  food  among  the 
remnants  of  a  meal,  so  that  he 
might  serve  them  to  a  friend, 
and  we  read,  also,  of  his 
mother  r€j)airing  with  her  own 
hands  the  paper  covering  of  a 
shdji  in  expectation  of  a  visit 
from  him.  He  is  further  said 
to  have  disguised  himself  as 
an  itinerent  bonze  and  to  have 
travelled  about  the  provinces, 
observing  the  state  of  the 
people  and  learning  their  com- 
plaints. His  experiences,  on 
this  pilgrimage  read  like  a 
ornoTno  y  -  Kr.  nnio-^rmu  -nu  m  romance.  Lodging  at  one  time 
lo  ToKiTOBi       ^d;^tiai<J  HjjiJiv  ^^'^^^      ^8cd  widow,  he  learns. 

".v.y/orfbvooui.'K  O.Jul  lon^f  Jl  '.niuAn  ^^at  she  has  been  robbed  of 
her  estate  and  reduced  to  painful  poverty,  a  wrong  which  Tokiyori  hastens  to 
redress;  at  another  time  his  host  is  an  old  samurai  whose  loyal  record  comes 
thus  to  the  knowledge  of  the  shikken  and  is  subsequently  recognized.  , 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that  these  tales  rest  on  very  slender  evidence. 
Better  attested  is  the  story  of  Aoto  Fujitsuna,  which  illustrates  at  once  the 
character  of  Tokiyori  and  the  customs  of  the  time.  This  Fujitsuna  was  a  man 
of  humble  origin  but  considerable  learning.  One  year,  the  country  being  visited 
by  drought,  Tokiyori  gave  rice  and  money  to  priests  for  religious  services,  and 
himself  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  Mishima.  These  measures  were  vehemently 
criticized  by  Fujitsuna,  who  described  them  as  enriching  the  wealthy  to  help  the 
impoverished.  When  informed  of  this,  Tokiyori,  instead  of  resenting  it, -sent 
for  Fujitsuna  and  nominated  him  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Recorders,^  where 
P  The  Hikilauke-ahu,  a  body  of  men  who  kept  the  archives  of  the  Man-dokoro  and  conducted 

boogie 


Tfi£  hojo  m, 

hf  tmed  the  npiittttioii'Ql  being  one  of  Japnn'e  gieatest  jodgesA  It  it  related 
d  Um  that  lie  devoted  his  whole  fortune  to  objeete  of  chanty,  and  that  when 
Tokiyori,  claiming  a  revelation  from  heavnii  proposed  to  increase  his  endow- 
ments, his  answer  was,  ''Supposing  heaven  revealed  to  you  that  you  should 

put  me  to  death,  would  you  obey?"^ 

Tokiyori,  as  already  related,  though  he  nominally  resigned  and  entered 
religion  in  1256,  really  held  the  reins  of  power  until  his  death,  in  1263.  Thus  the 
Imei  (camera  administration)  came  into  being  in  Kamakura,  as  it  had  done 
previously  in  KyOto.  There  were  altogether  nine  of  the  HojO  regents,  as  shown 
below^— 

(1)    Tokimasa     1203-1205  .  .  '    .  i 

(?)   Yo^itoki  1205-1224 

(3)  Yasutoki.  1224-1242 

(4)  Tsunetold  124^1246 

(5)  Tokiyori      124^-1256  Retired  In  1256,  but  ruled  in  oomero  till  1269 

(6)  Tokimune  1256-1284 

(7)  Sadatoki      1284-1301    Retired  in  1301,  but  nikd  in  onnsro  till  1311: 

(8)  Morotoki  1301-1311 

(9)  Takatoki     1311-1333  .:       •  . 

The  first  six  of  these  irere  men  of  genius,  but  neither  Tokimasa  nor  Yoshitoki 
can  be  eaUed  really  great  administieatorB,  if  in  the  science  of  administration  its 
moral  aspects  be  included.  The  next  four,  however,  from  Yasutoki  down  to 
Tokimune,  are  distinctly  entitled  to  a  high  place  in  the  pages  of  history. 
Throughout  the  sixty  years  of  their  sway  (1224-1284),  the  Japanese  nation  was 
governed  with  justice  '  and  clemency  rarely  found  in  the  records  of  any  medieval 
State,  and  it  is  a  strange  fact  that  Japan's  debt  to  these  Hu]o  rulers  remained 

oneecognized  until  mbdem  timea 

...  .  ^         ,  .  ■ 

THE  SHOGUNS  in  KAMAKURA 

In  the  Minamoto 's  original  scheme  of  government  the  office  of  shogun  was 
an  administrative  reahty.  Its  purpose  was  to  invest  the  Bakufu  chief  with 
permanent  authority  to  command  all  the  military  and  naval  forces  throughout 
the  empire  for  the  defence  and  tranquillization  of  the  country.  In  that  light 
the  shogunate  was  regarded  while  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  Yoritomo  and  liis 
tiro  sons,  Yoriie  and  Sanetomo.  But  with  the  death  of  8anetomo,  in  1219,  and 
ihepialitioal  ertmction  of  theMlnamotoftm^y,  theehflgunate  anumed  a  different 
tharacter  m  the  vyn  of  the  Mmamoto'S'SueoeflsorB,  the  Hsjd.  These  latter, 
■Ot  <|ualificd  to  hold  the  office  themselyes,  regarded  it  as  a  link  between  Kama- 
kura and  Kyoto,  and  even  as  a  source  from  whieh  might  be  derived  lawful  sano- 
tion  for  oppofing  the  Throne  should  occasion  arise.  Therefore  they  a.sked  the 
fimperor  Go-Toba  to  nominate  one  of  liie  younger  sons,  and  on  receiving  a 

preliminary  j  ud  icial  invest  igations.  It  was  organiseil  in  Tokiyori  %  time  aad  from  its  'metrf>eta 

the  Hydjdshu  was  remiited  ] 

I*  The  other  was  Ooka  Tadasuke  of  the  Tokugawa  period  ] 

r  It  is  related  of  tliis  Aoto  Fujitsuna  that,  having  dropped  :i  few  cash  into  the  Namera  River 
at  night,  he  expended  many  times  the  amount  in  paving  torch-bearers  to  recover  the  lost  coins, 
1^  argament  being  that  the  money  thus  expendea  was  mervly  put  into  droolatioii,  wlrareas 
tile  dropped  money  would  have  been  irrevocably  lost.) 

I*  It  is  reeorded  that  the  first  half  of  every  month  in  Kamakura  was  devoted  to  judicial 
proceediogB,  and  that  at  the  gate  of  the  Reooid  Office  there  was  hung  a  bell,  by  strikina 
niiich  a  wutor  or  petitioiiwr  «wrid  oouat  oa  inn^ale  atUation.1 
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refusal,  they  were  f«in  to  be  content  with  a  member  of  the  Fujivaira  I  who 
hakl  jong  held  the  Court  in  the  hollow  of  their  handsL '  'Thk  nomination  waa 
never  mtended  to  carry  with  it  any  real  authority.  The  shoguns  were  mere 
|)Uppets.  During  the  int  erval  of  1 14  years  between  the  death  of  Sanetomo  (1219): 
and  the  fall  of  the  Hojd  (1333),  there  were  dx  of  theee/aiiitofU  officials: — 

1  .   ;    •.  !  •.  ;-«  •    Age  At      Age  at 
...•..!:     >  ^    ■    .,Ajipii't  Dcpos'tt 
Eujiwara  Yoritsune  .  ^2^1244  ,2;, 

Yoriiwigu  ;4^1262  .  6         13  . 

Prince  Munetaka,  elder  brother  of  Ck>-Fukaku8a      1252  12G6    10         24  j 
Prince  Koreyasu,  son  of  Munetaka  1266-1289     3  26 

Prinro  Hisaakira,  son  of  Go-Fukakusa  '       1289  1308    13  32 

Prmce  Morikuni,  son  of  Hisaakira  -     1308-1333     *7"  32 

The  record  shows  that  all  these  officials  were  appointed  at  an  age  when 
independent  thought  had  not  yet  bfH'ome  possible,  and  that  they  were  removed 
as  soon  as  they  began  to  think  for  themselves.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is 
a  palpable  break  in  the  uniformity  of  the  list.  Yoritsugu  alone  was  stripped  of 
office  while  btill  in  his  teens.  That  was  because  his  father,  the  exshogun, 
engaged  in  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  Hojo.  But  ti|e  mcident  was  aliso  opportune. 
It  occurred  just  at  the  time  when  other  circumstances  combined  to  promote  the 
ambition  of  the  H6jO  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  an'  Imperial  prince  ion  aA^n. 
The  throne  was  then  occupied  by  Go-Pukakusa  (the  d^ty-ninth  sovereign), 
a  son  of  Go-Saga  (the  eighty^eighth  sovereign),  who,  we  shall  see,  owed  his 
elevation  to  the  influence  exercised  by  Hojo  Yasutoki  aft^r  the  Shokyu  war. 
Now  it  happened  that,  i]i  1252,  a  conspiracy  against.  Go-Saga  was  found  to  have 
been  fomented  by  tlie  head  of  that  branch  of  the  Fuiiwara  family  from  which 
the  Kaniakura  shoguns  were  taken.  The  conspiracy  wtis  a  thing  of  the  past  and 
so  were  its  principal  fonienters,  but  it  served  as  a  conclusive  reason  for  not 
creating  another  Fujiwara  Mgun.  Prince  Munetaka,  an  elder  brother  of  the 
reigning  Emperor,  was  chpsen,  and  thus  the  last  f otur  .BoX^t^ii  Mguns  were  all 
of  Imperial  blood. 

'J  heir  lineage,  however,  did  not  avail  much  as  against  BaAru/u:arbitrariiless. 

The  T!n;o  adopted  towards  the  shoguns  the  same  policy  as  that  previously  pur- 
sued by  the  Fujiwara  towards  the  sovereigns  —  appointment  during  the  years 
of  childhood  and  removal  on  reaching  full  manhood.^  '  But  the  sha^ns  w,erQ  not 
unavenged.       ■    '  ■     '  ■         ?  ,     f  ,  .        .    .        ^  • 

-  It  was  owing  to  the  social  influence  exercised  by  their  entourage  that  the 
frugal  and  industrious  hkbits  of  the^huthi  ait -'Kamakura' were  gradually  replaeed 
by  the  effeminate  pastimes  and  enervating  aoeiimidishnients  of  :the  Imperial 

capital.  For  the  personnel  and  equipa|Je  of  &  shogun's  palace  at- Kamakura 
differed  essentially  from  those  of  Hojd  legenta  (jAtib/Befi)'like  Yasutoki  and  his 

throe  immediate  successors.  In  the  former  were  seen  a  multitude  of  highly  paid 
officials  whose  duties  did  not  extend  to  anything  more  serious  than  the  conserva"*- 
tion  of  forms  of  etiquette;  the  custody  of  gates,  doors,  and  shutters;  the  care  of 
pavilions  and  villas:  the  practice  and  teacliing  of  polite  accomplishments,  such 
as  music  and  versification;  dancing,  handball,  and  football;  the  cultivation  of 
refined  archery  and  equestrianisni,  and  the  guarding  of  the  Mffun*^  person.' 

P  It  is  related  that  when  the  repent,  Sadatoki,  in  1289,  removed  Prince  Koreyasu  from  the 
office  of  shogun,  he  oniered  that  the  bamboo  palanquin  in  which  the  prince  journeyed  to 
l^yoto  should  be  carried  with  the  bftck  in  front.  The  people  Bsad  that  the  prince  was  baiushed 
to  Kyofco.J  '    '  .      '  u  . 

P  The  officials  of  the  «Ao!j;im*«  oourtiv6i^ooliieoltvdyoal]6dkim^  ... 
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At  the  regency,  on  the  other  hand,  luoolions  of  the  mort  arduous  chanMtof 
irere' ebntinuously  disoharged  by  a  small  istaff  of  eamesti  unpretentioua  neiii 

strangers  to  luxury  or  leisure  and  solicitous,  primarily,  to  promote  the  cause  of 
justice  and  to  satisfy  the  canons  of  efficiency.  The  contrast  could  not  but  be 
dpmoralizing.  Not  rapidly  or  without  a  struggle,  but  slowly  and  inevitably,  the 
poison  of  bad  example  permeated  Kamakura  society,  and  the  sinecures  in  the 
shogun^s  household  came  to  be  coveted  by  the  veterans  of  the  Bahufu,  who, 
throughout  the  peaceful  times  .secured  by  Hojo  rule,  found  no  means  of  gaiuiug 
honours  or  riches  in  the  field,  and  who  saw  themselves  obliged  to  mortgage  thdr 
estates  in  order  to  meet  the  Cost  of  living,  augmented  by  extravagant  banquets, 
fine  buildings^' and  rich  garments.  Eight  times' between  1252  and  1330,  edicts 
were  issued  by  the  Bakt/^u  fixing  the  prices  of  commodities,  vetoing  costly  resi- 
dences', prohibiting  expensive  garments,  censuring  neglect  of  military  arts,  and 
ordenng  resumption  of  the  old-time  sports  and  exercises.  These  attempts  to 
check  the  evii  had  only  very  partial  success.  The  vices  spread,  and  "in  the  com- 
plex of  factors  that  led  to  the  duwuiall  of  the  Bakufu,  the  ultimate  aaceiidancy 
of  Kyoto 's  social  standards  in  Kamakura  must  probably  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important.''^ 

THE  TWO  UNBS  OF  EMl'ERORS 

It  is  neceiBary  now  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  story  of  the  Impeiial  city, 

which,  since  the  appearance  of  the  Bakufu  upon  the  scene,  has  occupied  a  very 
subordinate  pkco  in  these  pages,  ns  it  did  in  fact.  Not  that  there  was  any  out- 
ward or  visii)le  sign  of  diiiumshuig  unportance.  All  the  old  admimstrative 
machinery  remained  operative,  the  old  codes  of  etiquette  continued  to  claim 
Btrict  observance,  and  the  old  functions  of  govermuent  were  di^schaiged,  Bi^ 
enly  the -shadow  cl  authority  eodstod  at  Kyoto;  the  substance  had  paaecd 
'effedtually  to  Kamakura.  '  Aafor  the  throne,  its  chiefiy  remarkable  feature  was 
the  brevity  of  its  occupation  by  successive  sovereigns: 


Ordrr  of  Su('0('H8ion  Naaic  Date 

77th  Soveriii^ii  Go-Shirakawa  A.  D.  1156-1158 

78th  .  "  .  NijC  1159-1166 

79th:  .         VRokujO  1166-1168 

80th  "  Takakura.......  ,  1169-1180 

81st  "  Antoku  1181-1183 

82nd  "  Go-Toba.  .  1 184-1 198 

83rd  "  Tsuchimikado.  ..  /.  1100-1210 

84th  "  Juntoku  1211-1221 

85th  "  ^  .'  Chukyo  .  .'  1221 

86th  '  Go-Horikawa.  1221-1232 

87th  "  ShijO....,..:.  L  1233-1242 

88th^  .     '  Go-Saga .  ;  1243-1246 


Here  are  seen  twelve  consecutive  Emperors  whose  uniteii  r(  i[;as  covered  a 
period  of  ninety-one  years,  being  an  average  of  seven  and  one-half  years,  approxi- 
mately. It  has  been  shown  that  Go-Horikawa  received  the  purple  practically 
from  tile  hsads  '<tf  the'Hl^  fai  the  sequel  of  the  ShdkyU  ^BsturlMaiioe,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  Go-^a^,  he  having  been  nonunatod-from  Kamakura  m  prefereoioe 
to  a  Son  of  JuAtokUy' whose  complicity  in  thsA  disturbanoe  had  been  notortotv. 
Hence  Go-Saga's  attitude  towards  Kamakura  was  always  one  of  defeienee» 

^       l^MosdiMBHifiUirff  of  Japan.]  • 
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increased  by  the  fact  that  his  ddttBt  son,  Mtmetaka,  went  to  Kamakim  a(S  Mfftm, 
in  1252.    Vacating  the  throne  in  1246,  he  named  his  second  son,  Go-Fujcakumi 

to  succeed;  and  his  third,  Kameyama,  to  be  Prince  Imperial.  The  former  was 
only  three  years  old  when  (1246)  he  became  nominal  sovereign,  and,  after  a 
reigu  of  thirteen  years,  he  was  compelled  (1259)  to  make  way  fox  bis  lather's 
favourite,  Kameyama,  who  reigned  from  1259  to  1274. 

To  understand  what  followed,  a  short  genealogic.d  table  will  assist: 

88ih  Sovei^ign,  Ck)^aga  (1243-1246) 

1  n  ^  • 

8$Hh,  Go-Fukakusa  (1246^1259)  !  90th,  Kamcyamt^ 
'     fl!2iid,Fu8hi]niW7-12g6y        91st;<}k>^tida  (1274^12^7) ' 

:98rd,  Go-Fuahimi  9St]i»  ^na«>iu>  94th,  ijo-Niio  96th.  Go-DaiiEO 
(1298-)d01)        (1307-1318)      (1301-1307);  (1318-133^ 


Jimyd-in  family  afterwards     Daikagu-ji  Family  (called  aftffl^ards  : 

Hoku-cho,  or  the  Northern  Court)       Nan-cho,  or  the  Southern  Ck>urt)  ' 

The  cloistered  Emperor,  Go-Saga,  abdicating  after  a  rdgn  of  four  years, 
conducted  the  administration  according  to  the  camera  sysfteiii'duriiig  twenty- 
six  years.  It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  table  that  he  e«5sayed  to  hold  the 
balance  equally  between  the  families  of  his  two  sons,  the  occupant  of  the  throne 
being  chosen  from  each  altprnrttely.  But  everj'thing  goes  to  show  that  he 
favoured  the  Kameyama  brancii.  Like  Go-Toba,  he  cherished  the  hope  of 
seeing  the  Imperial  Court  released  from  the  Bakvfu  shackles,  and  to  that  end 
the  alert,  entei^nnsmg  Kameyama  seemed  befcter  suiled  than  the  duU|  roaoum^ 
less  Takakura,  Just  as  in  G<>*Toba'a  eyes  Juntc^u  Iiad  appeared- preferable  to 
Tsuchimikado.  j 

Dying  in  1272,  Go-Saga  left  a  will  with  injunctions  that  it  should  be  opened 
in  fifty  days.  It  contained  provisions  destined  to  have  disastrous  consequences. 
One  clause  entrusted  to  the  Bakufu  the  duty  of  deciding  whether  the  administra- 
tive power  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  cloistered  Emperor,  Go-Fukakusa, 
or  in  those  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  Kameyama.  Another  provided  that  a  very 
large  property,  known  as  the  Ch5k6d5  estates,  should  be  inherited  by  the  mon« 
arch  tiius  deposed  from  authority;  while  a  comparatively  small  bequest  went  to 
the  depository  of  power.  In  firammg  this  curious  instrument,  Go^Saga  doubt- 
less designed  to  gild  the  pill  of  permanent  exclusion  from  tbie  seats  of  power, 
believing  confidently  that  the  Imperial  succession  would  be  secured  to  Kame- 
yama and  his  direct  descendants.  This  anticipation  proved  correct.  The 
Bakufu  liad  recourse  to  a  Court  lady  to  determine  the  trend  of  the  deceased 
sovereign's  wishes,  and  the  result  was  that  Kameyama  triumphed. 

In  the  normal  order  of  things  the  cloistered  Emi>eror  Go-Fukakusa  would 
have  succeeded  to  the  adiiiimstrative  place  occupied  by  Go-Saga,  and  a  large 
body  of  courtiers,  whose  chances  of  promotion  and  emolument  depended  upon 
that  arranfiement,  bitterly  resented  the  innovatimi.  The  palace  became  divided 
into  two  parties,  the  NaM  (interior  section)  and  the  Inh9  (camera  section)  ,  a 
division  which  grew  more  accentuated  when  Kameyama 's  son  ascended  the 
throne  as  Go-Uda,  in  1274.  Go-Fukakvsa  declared  ti  at  he  would  leave  his 
palace  and  enter  a  monastery  were  such  a  WTOng  done  to  his  children.  Thereupon 
Kameyama — now  cloistered^  SmpiBror  —  submitted  the  matter  to  the  Bakufit, 
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who,  after  grave  deliberation,  decided  that  Go-Fukakusa's  son  should  be  named 
Cnrnn  Prince  and  should  reign  in  8aocesBi<m  1;o  Go-Udft.  This  ruler  is  knom 
in  history  as  Fushiml. 

Shortly  after  his  accession  a  sensational  event  occurred.  A  bandit  made  his 
way  during  the  night  into  the  palace  and  seizing  one  of  the  COUrt  ladies,  ordered 
her  to  disclose  the  Emperor's  whereabouts.  The  sagacious  woman  misdirected 
him,  and  then  hastened  to  inform  the  sovereign,  who  disguised  himself  as  a 
female  and  eseaped.  Arrested  by  the  guards,  the  bandit  committed  suicide  with 
a  sword  which  proved  to  be  a  precious  heirloom  of  the  Sanjo  family.  Sanjo 
Sanemori,  a  former  councillor  of  State,  was  arrested  on  suspicion,  bui  his  exiiiui- 
nation  disclosed  nothing.  Then  a  grand  cotmdUor  {dadnagon)  charged  the 
cloistered  Emperor,  Kameyama,  with  being  privy  to  the  attempt,  and  Fushind 
showed  a  disposition  to  credit  the  charge.  Kameyama,  however,  conveyed  to 
the  Bakufu  a  solemn  oath  of  innocence,  with  which  Fushimi  was  fain  to  be  ostensi- 
bly content.  But  his  Majesty  remained  unconvinced  at  heart.  He  sent  to 
Kamakura  a  secret  envoy  with  instructions  to  attribute  to  Kameyama  an  abiding 
desire  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  Go-Toba  and  wipe  out  the  Shokyu  humiliation. 
This  vengeful  mood  might  find  practical  expression  at  anytime,  and  Fushimi, 
warned  the  Bakufu  to  be  on  their  guard.  "As  for  me,"  he  concluded,  "1  leave 
my  descendants  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  HdjO.  With  Kamakura  we  stand 
or  fall." 

How  much  of  this  was  sincere,  how  ntqeh  diplomatic,  it  is  not  possible  to 

determine.  In  Kamakura,  however,  it  found  credence.  Sadatoki,  then  regent 
{shtkken),  took  prompt  measures  to  have  Fushimi 's  son  proclaimed  Prince 

Imperial,  and,  in  1298,  he  was  enthroned  as  Co-Fushhni.  This  evoked  an  indig» 
nant  protest  from  the  then  cloistered  Emperor,  (lo-Uda.  and  after  some  considera- 
tion the  Kamakura  regent,  Sadatoki,  suggested  —  directed"  would  perhaiJS 
be  a  more  correct  form  of  spet^ch  —  that  thenceforth  the  succession  to  the  throne 
should  alternate  between  the  two  families  descended  from  Go-Fukakusa  and 
Kameyama,  the  length  of  A  reign  being  limited  to  ten  years.  Nominally,  this 
arrangement  was  a  mark  of  deference  to  the  testament  of  Go-Sagia,  but  in 
reality  it  was  an  astute  device  to  weakeii  the  authority  of  the  Courifby  dividing 
it  into  rival  factions.  Kamakura 's  fiat  received  peaceful  acquiescence  at  first. 
Go-Uda's  eldest  son  took  the  sceptre  in  1301,  under  tlie  name  of  Go-Nijo,  and, 
after  seven  years,  he  was  succeeded  by  Fushimi 's  son,  Hanazono,  wjio,  in  twelve 
years,  made  way  for  Go-Uda 's  second  son,  Go-Daigo. 

The  descendants  of  Kameyama  were  called  the  "Daigaku-ji  family,"  and  the 
descendants  of  Go-Fukakusa  received  the  name  of  the  "Jimy5-in  family." 
When  a  member  of  the  hitter  occupied  th6  throne,  the  Court  enjoyed  opulence, 
owing  to  its'poissession  of  the  extensive  ChOkMO  estates;  but  when  the  sovereign 
was  of  the  Da!gaku-ji  line  comparative  penury  was  experienced.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  throughout  the  complications  antecedent  to  this  dual  system, 
the  Fushimi  princes  acted  practically  as  spies  for  the  Bakufu.  After  all,  the  two 
Imperial  families  were  de^joended  from  a  common  ancestor  and  should  have 
shrunk  from  the  disgrace  of  publishing  their  rivalries.  It  is  true,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  that  the  resulting  complications  involves]  the  destruction  of  the 
Hojo;  but  it  is  also  true  that  they  plunged  the  nation  into  a  fifty  years '  war. 

THE  FIVE  RBQENT  FAMILIES 

It  has  already  been  related  how,  by  Yoritomo's  contrivance,  tiie  post  of 
regent  (kuMmpaku)  in  Kyoto  came  to  be  held  alternately  by  scions  of  the  KujO 
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family  —  descended  from  Fujiwara  Kanezftne  —  and  scions  of  the  Konoe  family 
7—  (leBcetuled  from  Fujiwaca  lii^o;tomiph|.  .  This  systepi  was  subsequeiitly  extend* 
ed  at  the  instance  of  the  Hojd.  I'he'seeond  and  third  sons  of  Michiiye^  grandson 
of  Kanem^y.  lounded  thj9  hollies  .of  Nijd  and  IchijC,  respectively;  while  Kane- 
hira,  the  second  of  two' grandsons  of  Motomichi,  established  the  house  of 
Takatsiikasa.  These  five  families — -Konoc,  Kujo,  Nijo,  Ichijo,  and  Takatsu- 
kasa—r-were  collective! 3'  called  Go-sckke  (the  Five  Hegeut  Houses)  in  recorrnition 
of  the  fact  that  the  regent  in  Kyuto  was  supposed  to  be  taken  from  thorn  in 
8ucce8sion.  Tlie  arrangement  led  to  frequent  s,trif e  wi tli  resulting  weakness,  thus 
^celfenily  ao^iieying  the  purpose  of  iU  contriv^r^^ 

V  '  •  .  -  '  .  ,         .  .■  ' 

^    >■''■'•"  THE  FIRST  MONGOL  INVASION 

The  rule  of  the  Hojo  synchronized  with  two  events  of  prime  importance  — 
the  invasion  of  Japan  by  a  Mongolian  army,  first  in  127 1,  and  subsequently  in 
1281.  Early  in  the  twi^lfth  century,  the  Emperor  of  China,  which  was  then 
under  the  sway  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  invited  tlie  Golden  Tatars  to  deal  with  the 
Khitan  Tatars,  who  held  Majichuria,  and  who,  in  spite  of  heavy  tribute  paid 
iumuafly  by  the  Sung  Court,  continually  raided  northeastern  China.  The  Gold- 
pil  Taliarsi  icispoi^ded  tq  the  vmifiitioii  hy  not  only  .expelling, the  Ehitans  but 
also  taking  their  place  in  Manchuria  and  subsequently  overrunning  Chinas  where 
fH^y  eftabliah^  ia  <;iynasty  of  their  o^n  from  1 11 5  to  11^4. 

These  struggles  and  dynastic  changes  did  not  sensibly  affect  Japan.  Her 
mtercourse  with  the  Asiatic  continent  in  thosn  ap:o«  was  confined  mainly  to  an 
interchange  of  visits  by  Buddhist  priests,  to  iji  lustrial  enterprise,  and  to  a 
£tful  exchange  of  commodities.  It  does  not  u]>pear  that  any  branch  of  the  Ta- 
tars concerned  thjemselves  praptically  about  Japan  or  the  Japanese.  Ultimat&- 
iy,,hQwever,  in  the  first.jwit  of  the  thirteenth  centiury,  the  Mongols  began  to 
BW^ep  ,dP!^  <»n  the  Middle.  Kingdom  under  the  leadership  of  Jengliix  Khan, 
ybey  crushed  the  Golden  Tatars,  transferred  (1264)  the  Monjgol  capital  from 
/central  Asia  to  Peking  (Cambaluc),  and,  in  1279,  under  Kublai,  completely 
conquered  China.  Nearly  thirty  years  before  the  transfer  of  the  capital  to 
Peking,  the  Mongols  invaded  the  Korean  peninsula,  and  brought  it  completely 
under  their  sway  in  1263,  receiving  the  final  submission  of  the  kingdom  of 
Koina,  which^aloi^e  hud  offered  any  stubborn  resistance.  . 

It  is  probable  that  Kub|M 'a  ambition,  whetted  by  .extensive  conquests,  would 
hajve  turned  in  ^^Q;  direction  of.  Japan  sooner  or  later,  but  tntdiUw  indieates 
that  the  idjaaof  ^^tainiiig  t^e  homage  of  the  Island  £Impire  was  suggested  to  the 
gn^^t  Khim,  by  a^  fCorean.  t^ayeUer  in  1^65;  Kublai  immediately  acted  on  the 
suggestion .  He  sent  an  embassy  by  way  of  Korea,  ordering  the  Koma  sovereign 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  transport  of  the  envoys  and  to  re-enforce  them 
with  a  Korean  colleague.  A  tempest  interruj)ted  this  essay,  and  it  was  not  re- 
peated until  12bb,  when  the  Klian  s  laesseugers,  accompanied  by  a  Korean  suite, 
crossed  s^ely  to  Chiku3^,and  d^l^vered  to  the  pazai-fu  a  letter  from  Kublai 
wi^h  Qoyermg  despatch  from  the  KoreaOi  King.  The  Korean  sovereign's 
despatch  was  plainly  inspiried  by  a  de^he  to, avert  i^esponsibility  from  himseli 
Ha  e^Iained  that  jn^tran/spo^ing  the  embassy  he  acted  unavoidably,  but  that, 
in  sending  it,  the  Khan  was  not  actuated  by  any  hostile  feeliag,  his  sole  purpose 
being  to  include  Japan  in  the  circle  of  his  friendly  tributaries. 
-  .  In  short,  the  Koma  prince — he  no  longer  could  properly  be  called  a  monarch 
;T7.  )vouid  have^bcen  only  .top  pleased  tq  sce;  Japan  pass^  under  the  Mongol  yoke 
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$B  his  own  ktngdom  hiul  abvady  done;  Kublai's  letlit^,  faoWeV^,  though  not 
ddiberatety-ttrrogant,  coald  not  be  oonirtnied  in  sny  senser  fegwept  as  a'snmiBoitt 
to  Beml  tribute-bearing  envoys  to  Peking.   He  called  himself  Emperof  '  and 

addressed  the  Japanese  ruler  as  "King;"  instanced,  for  fitting  examplo,  the 
relation  between  China  and  Korea,  which  he  described  at  once  as  that  of  lord  and 
va^l  and  that  of  parent  and  child,  and  predicated  that  refusal  of  intercourse 
would  "  l<'ad  to  war."  '    '  ' 

The  Japanese  interpreted  this  to  be  an  offer  of  Riizerainty  or  8ul)j  ligation. 
Two  courses  wt  re  advocated;  one  by  KyOto,  the  other  by  Kamakura.  The 
former  favoured  a  policy  of  oonciUation  and  delay;  the  latter,  an  attitude  of 
oontemptuoue  silence.  Kamakurai  of  course,  triumphed.  A'ter  six  numths' 
retention  the  envoys  were  iient  away  without  so  much  as  a  writtcn  aeknowledg- 
ment.  The  records  contain  nothing  to  daiaw  whether  thi.s  bold  course  on  the 
part  of  the  Bakufu  had  its  origin  in  ignorance  of  the  Mongol 's  miglit  or  in  a  * 
conviction  of  the  bushi's  fighting  snpf^riority.  Probal)Iy  b(j(h  factors  woro  ' 
oporativo ;  f<  »r  JHpan  *8  knowledge  of  .JeiiKhiz  and  his  resources  reached  her  chiefly 
through  relii^iuus  channels,  and  the  fact  that  K<jreans  were  associated  with 
Mongols  in  the  miasiion  nuibt  have  tended  to  lower  the  affair  in  her  estimation. 
Furtlier,  the  Japanese  had  been  tauglit  by  experience  Uie  immense  difficulties  of 
eonduetiug  oversea  eampaigns,  and  if  they  understood  anytiuag^about  the  Mon- 
gols, it  should  have  been  the  essentially  non-mantimo  charaetor  of  the  mid- 
Asian  conquerors. 

By  Kublai  himself  that  defect  was  well  ap|teeoialed.   He  saw  that  to  carry 

R  body  of  troops  to  Japan,  the  seagoing  resources  of  the  Koreans  must  be 
rcfjuisitioned,  and  on  the  bootless  return  of  his  first  embassy,  he  immediately 
issued  orders  jo  the  Konia  King  to  build  one  thousand  ships  and  mobilize  forty 
thousand  troops.  In  vain  the  recij)ient  of  these  orders  pleaded  inabiUty  to 
execute  them.  The  iviian  inyisted,  and  supplemented  his  first  command  with 
instructions  that  agricultural  operations  dio^  be  umtertaken  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  peninsula  to  supply  food  for  the  projected  amy  of  invasion.  Meanwhile 
he  despatched  embassy  after  embassy  to  Japan,  evidently  being  desirous  of 
carrying  his  point  by  persuasion  rather  than  by  foroe..,  The  envoy*  invariably 
returned  re  infecld.  On  one  occasion  (12G9),  a  Korean  vessel  carried  off  two 
Japan("se  from  Tsushima  and  sent  them  to  Poking.  There,  Kublai  treaterl  them 
kindly,  showed  them  his  palace  as  well  as  a  parade  of  his  troops,  fttnl  sent  them 
home  to  tell  what  they  had  seen.  But  the  JupaneKe  remained  olxlurate,  and 
tiiiully  the  Khun  sent  an  ultinaatum,  to  whicM  Tokimuue,  the  HCjo  regent, 
iq;»li^  by  dismi^ing  the  envoys  forthwith^! .  i  .  •    ;  = 

War  was  now  inavitable*  Kublai  inwffwd  25 JXK)  Mongol  bmvea  m  'KOtea, 
supplemented  them  with  15,000  Korean  troops,  and  embarking  them  in  a  flotilla 
of  900  vessels  manned  by  8000  Kofeanfi,  launched  .tbi9  paltry  army  against 
Japan  in  November,  1274.  The  armada  began  by  attacking  Tsushima  ami 
Iki,  islands  lying  in  the  strait  that  Bcparates  the  Korean  peninsula  from  Japan. 
In  Tsushima,  the  governor,  So  vSukekuni,^  could  not  muster  m<jre  than  two  hun- 
dred buj'ihi.  But  these  two  hundred  fought  to  the  death,  a;^  did  also  the  still 
smaller  garrison  of  Iki.  Before  the  paasage  of  the  narrow  strait  was  aeliieved, 
the  invaders  must  have  loat  sonaething  of  their  faitli  in  the  whole  enterprise. 
On  Novaqgjtxr  20tb,  they  landed  at  Ha^osaki  Gulf  in  the  province  «if  Cbikusen. 
There  they  were  iqunediately  assailed  by  tha  tn>ops  of-  five  KyOsbtt  chieftains. 
What  forpe  tlie  latter  jjopresented  thece  is  pio  reopnd^  bvit  they  wiare  ceytainly  leas 

r  Ctedssn  ef  lUta  no  IboioiBori,  admiral  ef  the  IM  fleit  la  the  hsttloef  Dsii^o^.]  ' 
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pumenoiiii  than  the.  eamy.  Moreover,  ,  the  Yuan  amy  poaseflaed  a  greatlar 
/superior  tactical  system.  By  a  Japanese  huaki  the  bat<Mield  waa  regarded  as 
an  arena  {or  jthe  display  of  individual  prowess^  not  of  combined  iforce.  The 
Mongols,- on  the  contrary,  fought  in  solid  co-operation,  their  movements  directed 
by  sound  of  drum  from  some  eminence  where  the  commander-in-chief  watched 
the  progress  of  the  fight.  If  a  Japanese  approached  to  defy  one  of  them  to  single 
combat,  they  enveloped  and  slew  him.    Further,  at  close  quartern  they  \xae/^ 

<  ,  r.         »vr.l  '[}ii{n<A 
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li^t  anns  (fipped  in  poison,  and  fdr  long-range  purposeEf  they  had  poirerful  cross- 
bows, which  quite  outclassed  the  Japanese  weapons;  They  were  equipped  also 

with  explosives  whibh- they  fired  from  metal  tubes,  inflicting  heavy  loss  on  the 
Japans,  who  were  demoralized  by  such  an  unwdnted  weapon.  Finally,  they 
were  incomparable  horsemen,  and  in  the  early  encounters  they  put  the  Japanese 
cavalry  out  of  action  by  raising  with  drums  and  gongs  a  din  that  terrified  the 
latter 's  horses.  But,  in  spite  of  all  the.se  disadvantages,  the  Japanese  fought 
stubbornly.  Whenever  they  got  within  striking  distance  of  the  foe,  they  struck 
desperately,  and  towards  evening  they  were  able  to  retire  in  good  order  into  cover 
"  behind  the  primiiivie  fortiftcaticHis  of  Ik^suki  «dsed  for  Tenchi  TennO  by  Korean 
engineerti  sfat  eenturies  befor^.^'  • 

That  nii^t'the  west  coast  of  Kyflshtl  was  nienaced  by  one  tA  those  fierce  gales 
that  rage  from  time  to  time  in  sub-trotncal  flomes.  The  Korean  pilots  knew  that 
their  ships  could  find  safety  in  the  open  sea  only.  But  what  was  to  be  done  with 
the  troops  which  had  debarked?  Had  their  commandf^s  seen  any  certain  hope 
of  victory,  they  would  not  have  hesitated  to  part  temporarily  from  the  ships. 
The  day's  fighting,  however,  appears  to  have  inspired  a  new  estimate  of  the 
huBhVe  combatant  qualities.  It  was  decided  to  embark  the  Yuan  forces  and 
Start  6ttt  to  sea.  For  the  purpose  of  <iaveiing  this  movemeiit,  the  Hakosaki 
shrine  and  some  adjacent  handetSi  were  fiied,  and  when  moming  dawned  the 
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invaders'  flotilla  was  seen  beating  out  of  the  bay.  One  of  their  vessels  ran 
aground  on  Shiga  spit  at  the  north  of  the  haven  and  several  others  foundered 
at  sea,  so  that  when  a  tally  was  finally  called,  13,200  men  did  not  answer  to  their 
names.    As  to  what  the  Japanese  casualties  were,  there  is  no  information. 


■  "  THE  SECOND  MONGOL  INVASION 

Of  course  Kublai  did  not  acknowledge  this  as  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese.  On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  imagined  that  the  fight  had  struck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  islanders  by  disclosing  their  faulty  tactics  and  inferior 
weapons.  He  therefore  sent  another  embassy,  which  was  charged  to  summon 
the  King  of  Japan  to  Peking,  there  to  do  obeisance  to  the  Yuan  Emperor. 
Kamakura's  answer  was  to  decapitate  the  five  leaders  of  the  mission  and  to 
pillory  their  heads  outside  the  city.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  calm  confidence  shown  at  this  crisis  by  the  Bakufu  regent,  Tokimune.  His 
country 's  annalists  ascribe  that  mood  to  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Zen  sect 
of  Buddhism;  faith  which  he  shared  with  his  father,  Tokiyori,  during  the  latter 's 
life.  The  Zen  priests  taught  an  introspective  philosophy.  They  preached  that 
life  springs  from  not-living,  indestructibility  from  destruction,  and  that  existence 
and  non-existence  are  one  in  reality.    No  creed  could  better  inspire  a  soldier. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Tokimune  was  not  guided  in  this  matter  solely 
by  religious  instincts:  he  used  the  Zen-shu  bonzes  as  a  channel  for  obtaining  in- 
formation about  China.  Some  plausibility  is  given  to  that  theory  by  the  fact 
that  he  sat,  first,  at  the  feet  of  Doryd,  originally  a  Chinese  priest  named  Tao 
Lung,  and  that  on  Doryu's  death  he  invited  (1278)  from  China  a  famous  bonae, 
Chu  Yuan  (Japanese,  Sogen),  for  whose  ministrations  the  afterwards  celebrated 
temple  Yengaku-ji  was  erected.  Sogen  himself,  when  officiating  at  the  temple 
of  Nengjen,  in  Wenchow,  had  barely  escaped  massacre  at  the  hands  of  the  Mon- 
gols, and  he  may  not  have  been  averse  to  acting  as  a  medium  of  information 
between  China  and  Kamakura. 

Tokimune 's  religious  fervour,  however,  did  not  interfere  with  his  secular  prei>- 
arations.  In  1280,  he  issued  an  injunction  exhorting  local  officials  and  vassals 
igo-kenin)  to  compose  all  their  dissensions  and  work  in  unison.  There  could  be 
no  greater  crime,  the  document  declared,  then  to  sacrifice  the  country 's  interests 
on  the  altar  of  personal  enmities  at  a 
tune  of  national  crisis.  Loyal  obedience 
on  the  part  of  vassals,  and  strict  impar- 
tiality on  the  side  of  high  constables — 
these  were  the  virtues  which  the  safety 
of  the  State  demanded,  and  any  neglect 
to  practise  them  should  be  punished  with 
the  utmost  severity.  This  injunction 
was  issued  in  1280,  and  already  steps  had 
been  taken  to  construct  defensive  works 
at  all  places  where  the  Mongols  might 
effect  a  landing  —  at  Hakozaki  Bay  in 
Kyushu;  at  Nagato,  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Shimonoseki  Strait;  at  Harima, 
on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Inland  Sea; 
and  at  Tsuruga,  on  the  northwest  of 
the  main  island.   Among  these  places, 
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HakoiaJd.anid  ^agato-trere  Judged  to  be  the  most  meoaoed^  and  spiecial  offices, 
afterrthenatureof  the  Kyoto  toTuiat,  were  established  there.  i 

Seven  years  separated  the  first  invasion iixnn  the  second.   It  waa  not'of  de* 

liberate  choice  that  Kublai  allowed  po  long  an  interval  to  elapse.  The  subjuga- 
tion of  the  last  supporters  of  the  Sung  dynasty  in  southern  r'hina  had  engrossed 
his  attention,  and  with  their  fall  he  acquired  new  comjpetence  to  prosecute  this 
expedition  to  Japan,  because  while  the  Mongolian  boats  were  fit  only  for  plying 
on  inland  waters,  the  ships  of  the  southern  Chinese  were  lai^e,  ocean-goinjg 
jbraSt,  ''  It  WBS.arranged  ^hat  an  aimy  <rf  100,000 Cfalneae'  md  'Mongols  «£oitdd 
embark  at » poart  in  Fuhkien  b|q;io6ite  the  Uimd  of  f  omioea,  a&d^obtd  iiltikaate- 
ly.fomi  a  junction  in  Tsii8hi]tia'>9teait  -with' m  armada:  of  lOOO'Koreati  ^pb, 
.oan^nsgy  in  addition  to  their  ere«»,  a  force  of^'50,dOO<Mon|SeI&'afiid  2lO,t)00 
(Koreaiis. 

But  before  launching  this  formidable  host,  Kublai  made  a  final  effort  to 
compass  his  end  without  fighting.  In  1280,  he  sent  another  embassy  to  Japan, 
announcing  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  and  summoning  the 
Island  Empire  to  enter  into  friendly  relations.  Kamakura 's  aiiswer  was  to  order 
the  execution  of  the  envoys  at  the  place  ivhere  they  had-  landed,  Hakata  in 
Chikura.  Nothing  how  remained  except  an  appeal  to  foi^.^  A'weak'  poiht 
in  the  Yuan  strategy  was  that  the  two  armadas  were 'not  operated  ' in  unison. 
The  Korean  fleet  sailed  nearly  a  month  before  that  from  China.  It  would  seem 
that  the  tarduiess  of  the  latter  was  not  due  wholly  to  its  larger  dimensions,  but 
must  be  attributed  in  part  to  its  composition.  A  great  portion  of  the  troops 
transported  from  China  were  not  Mongols,  but  Chinese,  who  had  been  recently 
fighting  against  the  Yuan,  and  whose  despatch  on  a  foreign  campaign  in  the 
service  of  their  victors  suggested  itself  as  a  politic  measure.  These  men  were 
probably  not  averse  to  delay  and  certahily  cannot  have  been  very  enthusiastic. 

La  May,  1281,  the  flotilla  from  Korea  appeared'off  Teusfahna*'  Unfortunate* 
Igf^:  the  annals  of  medieval  Japan  are  fln^aJarl^  Totieent  ae  tcrthef  details  of 
battles.  There  are  no  materials  for  constructing  a  atory  of -the  events  thftt 
omtrred  on  the  Tsushima  shores,  more  than  six  centuries  ago.  We  do  not 
even  know  what  force  the  defenders  of  the  island  mustered.  But  that  they  were 
much  more  numerous  than  on  the  pre\aous  occa-sion,  seven  years  befoi^,  is  cer- 
tain. Already,  in  1280,  Tokimune  had  obtained  from  Buddhist  sources  informa- 
tion of  the  Mongol  preparations  —  preparations  so  extensive  that  the  felling  of 
timber  to  make  ships  inspired  a  Chinese  poem  in  which  the  green  hills  were 
depicted  as  mourning  for  their  trees — and  he  ^uld  not  have-failed  to  garrison 
strongly  a  position  so  cardinal  as  the  midofaannel'islaaid  of  Tsuahlma.  It  was  not 
reduced.  "iDhe  enemy  were  able  to  effeet  a  lodgement,  but  could  not  OTerrun  the 
island  or  put  its  defenders  to  the  sword,  as  Jiad  been  done  in  1274.  The  Korean 
ships  remamed  at  Tsushima  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Chinese  flotilla.  They 
lost  three  thousand  men  from  sickness  during  this  interval,  and  \\'ere  talking  of 
retreat  when  the  van  of  the  southern  armada  hove  in  sight.  A  junction  was 
effected  off  the  coast  of  Iki  island,  and  the  garrison  of  this  little  place  having  been 
destroyed  on  June  iUth,  the  combined  forces  stood  over  towards  Kyusiiu  and 
landed  at  irarious  places  along  the  coast  of 'CSiilnu«n,imaking  Hakokaki  Bay 
their  base-  '  "    *  . ...  '  ' 

Such  a  choice  of  locality  was  bad,  {or  it  ^wtd  ptecieely  alonirtfae  shores  of  this 
bay  that  the  Japanese  had  erected  fortifications.  They  were  not  very  formidabte 
fortifications,  it  is  true.  The  bicshi  of  these  days  knew  nothing  about  bastions, 
curtains,  glacjSf  or  cognate  refinements  o£:ii|il^iai^  engine^nng.  Th^  aimpily 
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built  a  stone  wall  tu  block  the  £ue  a  advance,  iuid  did  not  even  adopt  the  precau- 
tion of  proteeting  their  tolks.  But  neitliar  did  they  fall  into  the  error  of  acting 
wItitAy  on  the  d^feii^veu.  On  eooifaty,  they  attacked  alike.on  shore  and 
at  sea.  Their  bctots-  weFe  miKdi  amaUer  tluuti  those  of  the  invaders,  but  the 
advantage  in  dash  and  daring  was  all  on  the  side  of  the  Japanese.  80  furious 
were  their  onsets,  and.  s9  deadly  wa»  the  execution  they  wrought  with  their 
trenchant  swords  at  close  qiiarterp,  that  the  enomy  were  fain  to  lash  thoir  ships 
together  and  lay  planks  betwet-n  them  for  purposes  of  speedy  concentrntion. 
It  19  most  improbable  that  either  the  Korean  or  the  Chinese  elements  of  the 
iuvaiUng  army  had  any  heart  for  the  work,  vvheieas  on  the  side  of  the  defenders 
there  are  records  of  whole  families  volunteering  to  serve  at  the  front.  During 
fifty-three  days  the  campaign  continued;  that  is  to  say,  from  June  23rd,  when  the 
fiist  ktndiDg  was  effected,  until  August  14th,  when  a  tornado  swept  off  the  face 
of  the  sea  the  main  part  of  the  Yuan  armada. 

No  account  has  been  preserved,  either  traditionally  or  historically,  of  the 
incidents  or  phases  of  the  long  fight.  We  know  that  the  invaders  ocrnpied  the 
island  of  Hirado  and  landed  in  Hizen  a  strong  force  intended  to  turn  the  flank  of 
the  Hakozaki  Bay  parapet.  We  know,  infc  rentialiy,  that  they  never  succeeded 
in  turning  it.  We  know  that,  after  nearly  two  months  of  incessant  combat,  the 
Yuan  armies  had  made  no  sensible  impression  on  the  Japanese  resistance  or 
established  any  footing  upon  Japanese  soil  We  know  that,  on  August  the  14th 
and  15th,  there  burst  on  the  shores  of  Kyflshfl  a  tempest  which  shattered  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Chinese  flotilla^,  And  weimow  that  the  brunt  of  the  loss  fell 
on  the  Chinese  contingent,  some  twelve  thousand  of  whom  were  made  slaves. 
But  no  such  momentous  chapter  of  history  has  ever  been  traced  in  rougher  out- 
lines. The  annalist  is  compe11e<l  to  confine  himself  to  marshalling  genera!  re- 
sults. It  was  certainly  a  stupendous  disaster  for  the  Yuan  arms.  Yet  Kublai 
was  not  content;  he  would  have  essayed  the  task  again  had  not  trouble  nearer 
home  diverted  his  attention  from  Jajjan.  The  Island  Empire  had  thus  the 
honour  of  being  practically  the  only  state  in  the  Orient  that  did  not  present 
tribute  to  the  all-conquering  Mongo|s.  - 

But,  by  a  strangely  wayward  fate,  these  victories  over  a  foreign  invader 
brought  embarrassment  to  the  Hojd  rulers  rather  than  renown.  In  the  first 
place,  there  could  not  be  any  relaxati(Hi  of  the  extraordinary  preparations  which 
such  incidents  dictated.  KuV)lai's  successor;  Timur,  lost  no  time  in  counter- 
manding ail  measures  for  a  renewed  attack  on  Japan,  and  even  adopted  the 
plan  of  commissioning  Buddhist  priests  to  persuade  the  Bakufu  of  China's 
pacific  intentions.  One  of  these  emissaries,  Nei-issan  (C  hinese  pronunciation, 
Ning  I-shan),  settled  permanently. in  Japan,  and  his  holy  ministrations  as  a 
Zennska  propagandist  won  univerieal  respect.  But  the  Bakufu  did  not  relax 
thdr  precautions,  and  for  md/ie  than  a  scbre.of  years  a  heavy  burden  of  expense 
had  to  be  borne  on  this  aceolknt. 

Further,  when  the  wave  of  invasion  broke  on  the  shores  of  KyOshG,  the  Court 
in  Kyoto  set  the  example  of  appealing  to  the  assistance  of  heaven.  Prayers 
were  offered,  liturgies  were  chanted,  and  incense  was  burned  at  many  temples 
and  shrines  throughout  the  empire.  Several  of  the  priests  did  not  hesitate  to 
assert  that  their  supplications  had  elicited  signs  and  portents  indicating  su{>er- 
naturaJ  aid.  Rich  rewards  were  bestowed  in  recognition  of  these  services, 
whereas,  on  the  ccmtrary ,  the  recompense  pven  to  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  so 
gallantly  and  doggedly  to  beat  off  a  foreign  foe  was  comparatively  petty. 
Means  of  recompensing  them  were  scant.  When  Yoritomo  overthrew  the  Taira, 
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the  estates  of  the  latter  were  divided  among  his  followers  and  co-operators, 
After  the  Shokyu  disturbance,  the  property  of  the  Court  nobles  served  a  similar 
purpose.  But  the  repulse  of  the  Mongols  brought  no  access  of  'wealth  to  the 
vietore»  and  for  the  jSiist  time  military  merit  had  to  go  unrequited  -iriiile  subotati- 
tial  grants  were- made  to  the  eervants  of  religion.  The  BtUntfui  fully  oonaoioua 
of  this  dangerous  discrepancy',  saw  no  resource  except  to  order  that  strict  surveys 
should  be  made  of  many  of  ibe  great  estates,  with  a' view  to- tiieir  delimitation 
and  reduction,  if  possible.  This,  however,  was  a  slow  progress,  and  the  umbrage 
that  it  caused  was  more  than  commensurate  with  the  results  that  acrnuf!, 
Thus,  to  the  Bakufu  the  consequences  of  a  war  which  should  have  strengthened 
allegiwce  and  gratitude  were,  on  the  contrary,  injurious  and  weakening. 


J. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

ART,  RELIGION,  LITERATURE,  CUSTOMS,  AND  COM- 
MERCE IN  THE  KAMAKURA  PERIOD 

ART 

From  the  establishment  of  the  Bakufu,  Japanese  art  separated  into  two 
schools,  that  of  Kamakura  and  that  of  Kyoto.  The  latter  centered  in  the 
Imperial  Court,  the  former  in  the  Court  of  the  HOjo.  Taken  originally  from 
Chinese  masters  of  the  Sui  and  Tang  dynasties,  the  KyOto  art  ultimately 
developed  into  the  Japanese  national  school,  whereas  the  Kamakura  art,  borrowed 
from  the  academies  of  Sung  and  Yuan,  became  the  favourite  of  the  literary 
classes  and  preserved  its  Chinese  traditions.  Speaking  broadly,  the  art  of 
Kyoto  showed  a  decorative  tendency,  whereas  that  of  Kamakura  took  landscape 
and  seascape  chiefly  for  motives,  and,  delighting  in  the  melancholy  aspects  of 
nature,  appealed  most  to  the  student  and  the  cenobite.  This  distinction  could 
be  traced  in  caUigraphy,  painting,  architecture,  and  horticulture.  Hitherto 
p<inmanship  in  Kyoto  had  taken  for  models  the  style  of  Kob6  Daushi  and  Ono  no 
Tof u.  This  was  called  o-ie-fu  (domestic  fashion) ,  and  had  a  graceful  and  cursive 
character.  But  the  Kamakura  calligraphists  followed  the  pure  Chinese  mode 
(^-arayo),  as  exemplified  by  the  Buddhist  priests,  Sogen  (Chu  Yuan)  and  Ichinei 
(I  Ning). 

In  Kyoto,  painting  was  represented  by  the  schools  of  Koze,  Kasuga,  Sumi- 
yoshi,  and  Tosa;  in  Kamakura,  its  masters  were  Ma  Yuan,  Hsia  Kwei,  and  Mu 
Hsi,  who  represented  the  pure  Southern  Academy  of  China,  and  who  were 
followed  by  St^sshQ,  Kao,  and  ShQbun.  So,  too,  the  art  of  horticulture,  though 
there  the  change  was  a  transition  from  the  stiff  and  comparatively  artificial 
fashion  of  the  no-niwa  (moor  garden)  to  the  pure  landscape  park,  ultimately 
developed  into  a  Japanese  specialty.  Tradition  ascribes  to  a  Chinese  bonze, 
who  called  himself  Nei-issan  (or  Ichinei),  the  planning  of  the  first  landscape 
garden,  properly  so  designated  in  Japan.  He  arrived  in  Kj'ushQ,  under  the  name 
of  I  Ning,  as  a  delegate  from  Kublai  Khan  in  the  days  of  HOjo  Sadatoki,  and  was 
banished,  at  first,  to  the  province  of  Izu.  Subsequently,  however,  the  Bakufu 
invited  him  to  Kamakura  and  assigned  the  temple  Kench5-ji  for  his  residence  and 
place  of  ministrations.  It  was  there  that  he  designed  the  first  landscape  garden, 
furnishing  suggestions  which  are  still  regarded  as  models. 
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LTTERATUKE  ! 

The  conservatism  of  the  Imperial  city  is  cons!picuously  illustrated  in  the  rr  aim 
of  literature.  Careful  perusal  of  f  lic  weH-kno\\Ti  work,  Masukagami,  shows  that 
from  year's  end  to  year 's  end  the  same  pastimes  were  enjoyed,  the  same  studies 
pursued.  The  compoaition  of  poetry  took  precedence  of  everything.  Eminent 
among  the  poetasters  of  the  twelfth  century  was  the  Emperor  Go-Toba.  Th^ 
litUratewTB  of  his  era  looked  up  to  him  fus  thejn^^^  e^^an^mmj^  espei;iaUy  in 
the  doxniuii  of  Japanese  vei^eation.  Even  more  renown  attached  to  Fujiwarft 
no  Toshinari,  whose  rum  de  iktvn^  was  Shunzei,  and  who  earned  the  title  of  the 
"  Matchless  Master."  His  son,  Saidaiye,  was  well-nij^  equally  famous  under  the 
name  of  Teika. 

After  tlic  Shokyu  disturbance  (1221),  tlie  empire  enjoyed  a  long  spell  of  peace 
undi4-  tiie  able  and  upripiht  sway  of  the  Hojo,  and  during  that  time  it  became  the 
custom  to  compile  anthologies.  The  hr«t  to  eseay  tliat  task  was  Teika.  Griev- 
ing that  the  poets  of  his  time  had  begun  to  prefer  affectation  and  eleganee  to 
sincerity  md  simplicity,  he  withdreiy  to  a  §sep|udpd  yiHa  on  Mount  Ogura,,  aiid 
there  sdleoted  a  hundred  poams  by  as^nuuiy.  of  the^a^iciep^  authprs.  These  he 
gave  to  ^e  world,  calling  the  collection  Hyakwmir^hUj  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions endorsed  his  choice  so  that  the  book  remains  a  classic  to  this  day.  Teika 's 
son,  Tameiye,  won  such  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Kamakura  shogun^  Sanetomo, 
that  the  latter  conferred  on  him  the  manor  of  Hosokawa,  in  Harima.  Dying, 
Tamei^'e  bequeathed  this  property  to  his  son,  Tamepuke,  but  he,  being  robbed  of 
it  by  his  step-brother,  fell  into  a  state  of  miserable  poverty  which  was  shared  by 
his  mother,  herself  well  known  as  an  authoress  under  the  iiame  of  Abtitsu-iii. 
This  intrepid  lady,  leaving  her  five  sons  in  ivyoto,  repaired  to  Kamakura  to 
bring  suit  against  the  usurper,  and  llie  jduinid  she  kept ^  y<Mtf»--^  the  J^ogriDi* 
n^kki  ^  is  still  regarded  as  a  model  of  styl^  and  s»iiim^nt.  It  beftn^ wiitness  td 
the  febt  that  students  of  poetry  ih  that  era  fell  into  two  diaisfie^t  Onc^  adhetiAg  tb 
the  pure  Japanese  style  Of  th#  Heiati  epdeh;  oth^  borrowiiig  freely' from 
Chinese  literature. 

Meanwhile,  at  Kamakura,  the  Bakufu  regents,  Yasutoki,  Tokiyori  and 
Tokimune,  earnest  rlisriples  of  Buddhism,  were  building  temples  and  assigning 
them  to  Chinese  priests  of  the  Sung  and  Yuan  eraa  who  rc^ielied  Japan  as  official 
envoys  or  as  frank  propagandists.  Five  great  temples  thus  came  into  existence 
in  ihe  Bakufu  capital,  and  as  the  Chinese  boi^es  planned  and  superint^dcd 
their  construction,  these  buildings  and  their  surroundings  reflected  the  art-canbna 
alt  once  of  China,  of  Japan,  and' of  the  tiriests' themselves. '  Th^  same'foreign 
influemie  made  itself  felt  in  the  region  of  literature.  '  But 'we  should  probably 
be  wrong  in  assuming  that  either  religion  or  art  or  literature  for  their  Own  sakes 
constituted  the  sole  motive  of  the  Hojo  regents  in  thus  acting.  It  has  alrt^ady 
been  shown  that  they  weleomed  tlte  foreign  priests  as  channels  for  obtaining 
information  about  the  neighbouring  empire's  politics,  and  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  their  astute  progranmie  included  a  desire  to  endow  Kamakura  with 
an  artistic  and  literary  atmosphere  of  its  own,  wholly  independent  of  Kyoto  and 
purged  of  the  enervating  elemeiits  that  peimeated  the  latter.  '    '  ' 

'  This  separation  of  th6  civilisations  <$f  the  eaMi  (Kwantb)  Iknd  the  west 
(Kybto) -resulted  ultfanately  hi  producing  alttet!6isin  and  religious  reform.  The 
former,  because  men  of  really  noble  inirtincttt  were  insensible  to  the  ambition 
which  alone  absorbed  a  Kyoto  litterateur  —  the  ambitioh  of  figuring  prominently 
in  an  approved  anthology    and  had,  at  the  same  time,  no  inclination  to  follow 
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the  purely  mUitary  creed  ,  of  ^amakHrm.  Such  reoluse^  as  Kamo  Ch5mei, 
Saigyo  Hoshi  and  Yoshida  KeiikO  were  an  outcome  of  these  conditions.  Chomci 
has  been  called  the  "Wordsworth  of  Japan."  He  is  linmort;ili;^od  by  a  little 
book  of  thirty  pages,  called  IJojoki  {Annals  of  a  Cell.)  It  is  a  volume  of 
reflections  suggested  by  life  in  u  hut  measuring  ten  feet  square  and  seven  foot 
high,  built  in  a  valley  reniotc  from  the  stir  of  life.  The  style  is  p{;llueid  and 
absolutely  unaffected;  the  ideas  are  instinct  with  humanity  and  love  of  nature. 
Such  a  work,  so  widely  admixed,  reveals  an  author  and  an  audience  instinct  with 
graceful  thoughts. 

in  the  career  of  Saigyo  —  "the  reverend,"  jas  his  title  "TUtahi"  signifies  — 
there  were  episodes  vividly  illustrating  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  time. 
Originally  an  officer  of  the  guards  in  Kyoto,  he  attained  considerable  skill  in 
military  science  and  archery,  but  his  poetic  he;irt  rc^lielling  against  such  pursuits, 
he  resided  office,  took  the  tonsure,  and  turning  his  back  upon  his  wife  and 
children,  became  a  wandering  bard.  Yoritomo  encountered  him  one  day,  and 
was  so  struck  by  ius  venerable  appearance  that  he  m  vueii  iiiiu  to  his  mansion  and 
would  h&ve  had  him  remain  there  permanently.  But  Saig>o  declined.  On 
parting,  the  Minamoto  chief  gave  him  as  souvenir  a  cat  chiselled  in  silver,  which 
the  old  ascetic  held  in  suc)i  Ught  esteem  that  be  bestowed  it  on  the  first  child  he 
met.  Yoshida  Kenk5|  who  became  a  recluse  in  1324,  b  counted  among  the 
"four  kings"  of  Japanese  poetry  —  Ton-a,  Joben,  Keiun,  and  Kenko.  He  has 
been  called  the  "Horace  of  Japan."  In  his  celebrated  prose  work,  TT'rrr/.s  of 
Tedium  (Tniie-zure-yusa),  he  seems  tf)  revial  a  lurking  love  for  the  vices  he 
satirizes.  These  three  fvuthora  were  all  pessimistic.  They  reflected  the  tendei:^ 
cy  Qjf  the  time.  ....  .  ,  .  • 

■  REUQION 

The  earliest  Buddhist  sect  established  in  Japan  was  the  Hossd.  It  crossed 
from  China  in  a  d.  053,  and  its  principal  placeof  worship  was  the  t(  niph*  Kofuku- 
jiat  Kara.   Then  (730)  followed  the  Kegon  sect,  having  its  headquarters  ii^  the 

Todai-ji,  whore  stands  the  colossal  Daibutsu  of  Nara.  Next  in  order  was  the 
Tendai,  introduced  from  C  hina  by  Dengyo  in  805,  and  established  at  Iliei-zan 
in  the  temple  Enryaku-ji;  while  fourth  and  last  in  the  early  group  of  important 
sects  came  the  Shingon,  brought  from  China  in  809  by  Kukai,  and  having  its 
principal  metropglitan  place  of  worship  at  Gokoku-ji  (or  To-ji)  in  Kyoto,  and 
its  principal  provincial  at  Kongobo-ji  on  KSyansan.  ;  These  fpur  sects  and  some 
smaller  ones  were  all  introduced  during  a  period  of  156  years.  Thereafter,  for 
a  spare  of  387  years,  there  was  no  addition  t^  the  number:  things  remained 
.Stationary  until  H96,  when  H5nen  began  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Jodo 
sect,  and  in  the  space  of  fifty-six  years,  between  1106  and  1252,  three  other  sects 
were  established^  namqly,  the  J^n,  the  bhin,  an4  the  Nichiren. 

•  '  *  .        !  ■       -  I 

I 

THIS  TWO  CROUPS  OP  SECTS 

.  ,  -  • 

la  what  did  the  teachings  of  the  early  groups  of  sects  differ  from  those  of  the 
later  groups^  and  why  did  such  a  long  interval  separate  the  two?  Evidently  the 
answers  to  these  questions  must  have  an  important  bearing  on  Japanese  moral 
culture.  From  the  time  of  its  first  introduction  (A.n.  522)  into  Japan.until  the 
daj's  of  ShOtoku  Taishi  (572  021),  Japanese  Buddhism  followed  the  lines  indicat- 
ed in  the  land  of  its  provenance^  Korea.  Prince  Shotoku  was  the  first  to  appreciate 
China  as  the  true  source  of  religious  learning,  and  by  him  priests  were  sent  across 
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the  sea  to  study*  But  the  first  sect  of  any  importance  —  the  Hoesd  — that 
resulted  from  this  moyement  does  not  seem  to  have  risen  above  the  level  of 
idolatry  and  polytheism.  It  was  a  ''system  built  up  on  the  worship  of  certain 
perfected  human  beings  converted  into  personal  gods;  it  affirmed  the  eternal 
•  permanence  of  such  beings  in  some  state  or  other,  and  it  gave  them  divine 
attributes."^  Some  of  these  were  companions  and  disciples  of  Shaka  (Sakiya 
Muni);  others,  pure  creations  of  fancy,  or  borrowed  from  the  mythological 
systems  of  India.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  any  enumeration  of  these 
deities  further  than  to  say  that,  as  helpers  of  persons  in  trouble,  as  patrons  of 
little  children,  as  healers  of  the  sick,  and  as  dispensers  of  mercy,  they  acted  an 
important  part  in  the  life  of  the  people.  But  they  did  little  or  nothing  to  im- 
prove men's  moral  and  spiritual  condition,  and  the  same  is  true  of  a  multitude 
of  arhats,  devas,  and  other  supernatural  bdngs  that  go  to  make  up  a  numerous 
pantheon. 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  that  Japanese  Buddhism  rose 
to  a  hiRlier  level,  and  the  agent  of  its  elevation  was  Dentj^^o  Daishi,  whom  the 
Kmperor  Kwammu  sent  to  China  to  st  tirly  the  later  developments  of  the  Indian 
faitii.  DengyS  and  his  companions  in  802  found  their  way  to  the  monastery  of 
Tientai  (Japanese,  Tendai),  and  acquired  there  a  perception  of  the  true  road  to 
Saving  Knowledge,  a  middle  route  ''which  includes  all  and  rejects  none,  and  in 
which  alone  the  soul  can  be  satisfied.''  Meditation  and  wisdom  were  declared 
to  be  the  stepping-stones  to  this  route,  and  to  reach  them  various  rules  had  to  be 
followed,  namely,  "the  accomplishment  of  external  means"  —  such  as  observing 
the  precepts,  regulating  raiment  and  food,  fret dom  from  all  worldly  concerns  and 
influences,  promotion  of  all  virtuous  desin  s,  and  so  forth;  "chiding  of  evil  de- 
sires" —  such  as  the  lust  after  beauty,  the  iust  of  sound,  of  perfumes,  of  taste, 
and  of  touch;  "casting  away  hindrances;"  "harmonizing  the  faculties,"  and 
"mediLatixig  upon  absolute  truth." 

Now  first  we  meet  witb  the  Buddhas  of  Contemplation,  and  with  a  creed 
which  seems  to  embody  a  Father,  a  Son,  and  a  Holy  Spirit.  Such,  in  briefest 
outline,  was  the  dodarine  taught  at  the  dose  of  the  dxth  century  by  a  Chinese 
bonze  at  the  monastery  of  Tientai,  and  carried  thence  to  Japan  two  hundred  years 
later  by  Dengyo,  who  established  the  Tendai  sect  on  IMount  Hiei  near  Kyoto. 
Dengyo  did  not  borrow  blindly;  he  adapted,  and  thus  the  Tendai  creod,  as 
taught  at  Hiei-zan,  became  in  reality  "a  system  of  Japanese  education,  fittinEr 
the  disciplinary  and  meditative  methods  of  the  Chinese  propagandist  on  the 
pre-existing  foundations  of  earlier  sects." 

"  The  comprehensiveness  of  the  Tendai  system  caused  it  to  be  the  parent  of 
many  schisms.  Oiit  of  it  came  all  the  large  sects,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Shingon/'  to  be  presently  spoken  of  ^  "  On  the  other  hand,  this  comprehennve- 
ness  ensured  the  success  of  the  Tendai  sect.  With  the  conception  of  the  Budd- 
has of  Contemplation  came  the  idea  that  these  personages  had  frequently  been 
incarnated  for  the  welfare  of  mankind;  that  the  ancient  ^o(h  whom  the  Japanf^sp 
worshipped  were  but  manifestations  of  these  same  mystical  beings,  and  that  the 
Buddhist  faith  had  come,  not  to  destroy  the  native  Shinto ,  but  to  embody  it  into 
a  higher  and  more  universal  system."* 

Lloyd's  DevdopmerUa  of  Japanese  Buddhism,  "Transaotioos  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Japan,"  Vol.  XXII;  and  Shinran  and  His  Work,  by  the  same  author.) 

P  "The  Buddhists  recognized  that  the  Shinto  gods  were  incarnations  of  some  of  the  many 
Buddhas  and  Bodhisaltvas  brought  from  India  and  China,  and  then  the  two  faiths  amal- 
gamated and  for  centuries  comfortably  shared  the  same  placed  of  worship.'^ — Ev&ry-Da^ 
Japan,  by  IJoyd.] 
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THE  SHINGON  SECT 

It  was  not  to  Dengyo,  however,  that  Japan  owed  her  most  myBterious  foim 

of  Buddhism,  but  to  his  contemporary,  Kukai,  remembered  by  posterity  as 
Kobo  Daishi.  Thn  traditions  that  have  been  handed  down  with  reference  to 
this  great  teacher  s  life  and  personality  reveal  one  of  those  saints  whose  preaching 
and  niini.itration  have  bestowed  a  perpetual  blessing  on  humanity.  Here,  it 
must  suffiec  to  say  that  he  found  no  peace  of  mind  until  a  visit  to  China  brought 
comprehension  of  a  Sutra  which  he  had  vainly  studied  in  Japan.  On  his 
return,  in  806,  he  appeal^' before  the  emperor  and  many  bonzes,  and  aston- 
ished all  by  his  eloquence  and  his  knowledge. 

There  are  three  "vehicles"  in  Buddhism,  but  only  two  of  them  need  be 
mentioned  here  —  the  Hina-ydna,  or  Small  Vehicle,  and  the  MixhA^dna,  or 
Great  Vehicle.  The  Urrm  "vehicle"  sigtiifies  a  body  of  doctrine  on  which  "a 
believer  may  ride  to  the  perfect  consumraat  ion  of  his  humanity."  The  difference 
between  these  two  requires  many  words  to  explain  fully,  whereas  only  a  few  r  ;tQ 
be  devoted  to  the  purpose  here.  "  The  Hina-ydna  Sutra  is  intended  for  begi  n  Tiers  ; 
ihe  Mahd-ydna  for  those  more  advanced  m  the  path  of  the  law."  The  teachmg 
in  .the  former  is  negative;  in  the  latter,  positive.  In  tbo  Htnofyitna  the  perfect 
path' is  to  abstoin  from  four  thing? — women,  palaces,  beautiM  objects,  and 
riches.  In  the  Mahd-ydnd  p^ect  virtue  is  the  presence  of  four  lliings  —  thA 
spirit  of  wisdom,  the  love  of  virtue,  patience  and  fimmess,  and  the  retired  life. 
By  the  "spirit  of  wisdom"  is  meant  the  constant  desire  for  the  truth;  by  the 
"love  of  virtue"  is  signified  the  abhorrence  of  evil;  by  "patience  and  firmness" 
are  mdicatefl  perfect  manliness  as  exhibited  towards  the  weak;  by  "the  retted 
life"  is  designated  humility  and  self-effacement. 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  world  like  the  Chinese  scriptures  of  the  Mahd-ydna. 
The  canon  in  China  is  seven  hundred  times  the. amount  of  the  New  Testament," 
and,  of  course,  this  vast  extent  means  that  there  is  a  correspondingly  wide  field 
for  eclecticism.  "The  HinoFyfina  did  not  trouble  itself  with  metaphysical 
speculation;  that  was  reserved  for  the  Mahdrydna,  and  KQkai  was  the  greatest 
Japanese  teacher  of  the  arcana  of  Buddhism.  How  much  of  his  system  he  owed 
to  studios  conducted  in  China,  how  much  to  his  own  inspiration,  research  has  not 
yet  determined.  An  essentially  esoteric  system,  it  conceived  a  world  of  ideas," 
grouped  logically  and  systematically  according  to  genera  and  species,  forming  a 
planetar}^  cosmos,  the  members  of  which,  with  their  satellites,  revolved  not  only 
on  their  own  axes  but  also  round  a  central  sun. 

This  was  the  "world  of  golden  ^lilgenee"  —  a  world  permeated  by  the 
lifi^t  ol  truth.  The  sect  was  called  the  Shingon  (True  Word) ;  and  the  central 
body  was  Dwnichi  (Great  Sun),  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  anterior  to  Shaka  and  great- 
er than  him.  "To  reach  the  realization  of  the  Truth  that  Dainichi  is  onmipres- 
ent  and  that  everything  exists  only  in  him,  a  disciple  must  ascend  by  a  double 
ladder,  each  half  of  wliicli  has  ton  steps,  namely,  the  intellectual  ladder  and  the 
moral  ladder."  These  ladders  constitute,  in  fact,  a  series  of  precepts,  warnings, 
and  exhortations;  some  easily  comprehensible,  others  demanding  profound 
thouglit,  and  the  whole  calculated  to  educate  an  absorbing  aspiration  for  the 
"transcendental  virtues,"  to  possess  which  is  to  attun  to  perfect  Buddhahood. 
TJiuiuestioiiably  the  offspring  of  a  great  mind,  this  Shingon  system,  with  its 
mysterious  posabilities  and  its  lofty  morality,  appealed  stlfongly  to  the  educated 
and  leisured  classes  in  Kyoto  during  the  peaceful  Heian  epoch,  while  for  the 
iUiter&te  and  the  lower  orders  the  simpler  canons  of  the  Tendaa  had  to  suffice. 
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;  THE  JODO  JSBCT. 

It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  the  preachers  of  these  sects,  one  and  all, 
wei^  readily  prone  to  resort  to  violence  and  bloodshed  in  pursuit  of  worldly 
Uil»WBt»,:  not  eyei>.the  exponents  of  the  exalted  ''True  Word"  creed  being 
exempt  from  the  reproach.  Teachers  of  a  doctrine  liavmcr  for  cardina  tenet 
ike  sacredness  of  life,  the  inmates  of  the  great  monasteries  nevertheless  did  not 
hesitate  to  appeal  to  arms,  at  any  time,  in  defence  of  their  temporal  privileges  Or-' 
ill  pursuit  of  their  amVutious  designs.  Yet  the  discrectib  attaching  to  meh  a 
flagrant  d  iserepaucy  between  precept  and  pracstice  ijtiight  not  have  produced  very 
signal  result  had  not  the  twelfth  century  brought  the  <?«w-/(et  struggle,  which 
piungcd.  the  emp^r^  jnto  a  state  of  turbulence  induced  the  lower  orders  to 
ac<mditionof  piSabiemisery.  cu- 

For  this  distress  neither  the  Tendai  doctrines  nor  the  Shmgon  concep  ions 
were  sufficiently  simple  to  supply  a  remedy.  Something  more  tangible  and  less 
recondite  was  needed,  and  it  came  (HOG),  in  the  sequel  of  twenty-hve  years  , 
meditation  and  study,  to  Genku  ~  posthumously  caUed  HSnen  ShOmn —  a^ 
priest  of  the  Tendai  sect.  The  leadhig  characteristics  of  the  J6do  (pu^e  land)^ 
system  introduced  by  him  w  easUy  stated.  ''Salvation  is  by  faith,  but  it  is  a 
faith  ritually  expressed.  The  .virtue  that  saves  comes,  not  from  imitation  of 
and  conformity  to,  the  person  and  character  of  the  saviour,  Amida.  l)ut  from  n  d 
trust  in-his  efforts  and  from  ceaseless  repetition  of  pious  formnlrr.  It  does  not 
necessitate  any  conversion  or  change  of  heart.  It  is  really  a  religion  of  despair 
rofchet  than  of  hope.  It  says  to  the  believer:  'The  world  is  so  very  evil  that 
you  can  not  p(3S8ibly  reach  to  Buddha-ship  here.  Your  best  plan,  therefore,  is 
to  give  up  ail  such  hope  and  simply  set  your  mind  upon  bdng  bom  in^Amida  8 
paradise  fitter,  death.*      .  ,  in,...'' 

•  ;  THB  BHIN  SECT    '  % 

f  I 

1' .-  An  immediafce  offering  of  the  Jodo,  though  not  directly  following  it  in  the 
Chr^lo^equence  of  sects,  was  the  Shin,  established  (1224)  under  the  name 
of  Jodo  Skin-shu'  (True  Sect  of  Jddo),  and  oxving  its  inception  t  o  bhinran  a  pupil 
of  GenkQ  Tt  w;is  even  simpler  and  less  exacting  than  its  parent,  the  Jodo-shu, 
for  it  logically  argued  that  if  faith  alone  wu^s  neces.sary  to  salvation,  the  befievet 
need  not  trouble  himself  about  metaphysical  subtleties  and  profound  specula- 
tions: nor  need  he  perform  acta  of  religion  and  devotion;  nor  need  he  keep  a 
multitude  of  commandmeats;  nor  need  he  leave  his  home  renounce  matrimony, 
of  live  by  rule.  Only  he  must.noii,  worship  any  save  Amida,  or  pray  for  anythmg 
that  aoi  not-concern  his  salvation.  As  for  the  time  of  attaining  salvation,  tiie 
JOdo-sect  taught  that  if  the  mercy  of  Ami(hi  ho  called  to  r(Mnembrance,  he  would 
meet  the  believer  at  the  Iio.ir  of  death  and  conduet  him  io  paradise;  whereas 
Shin-shu  preaches  that  the  coming  of  Amida  was  present^and  immediate;  m  other 
•TOrdfi,  that;'B,uddhadwdtin  t%^ieariumyby  fait^^^^  .  '! 


THE  25EN  SECT 


..In.the  J^do  and  the  Shin  se(sts  ail  ample  spiritual  rest  was  provided  for  the 
weaky  in  mind  or  body,  for  th^  illiterate,  and  for  the  oppressed.  But  there  was 
for  a  toe  nocwed  Which- appealed  speciaUy  to  the  miUtary  men;  no  body  of 

P  Lloyd's  Demlopmtnl  of  Japanue  BuidMm  and  ShkiTM  an$  BU  Work.] 
•  pit  js called «lao,tlieJ)f<nito^ti.] ..  >  ^ 
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doctrine  which,  while  strengthening  hira  for  the  fight,  could  bring  to  him  peace 
of  mind.  The  Zen-shu  ultimately  satisfied  that  want.  Zen  is  the  Japanese 
equivalent  of  the  Indian  term  dhyand,  which  signifies  "meditation."  In  fact, 
the  Zen  is  a  contemplative  sect.  Its  disciples  believe  that,  "knowledge  can  be 
transmitted  from  heart  to  heart  without  the  intervention  of  words."  Bat 
though  purely  a  contemplative  rite  at  the  time  of  its  introduction  into  Japan, 
1168,  it  was  subsequently  modified  —  from  1223 — by  two  teachers,  in  whose 
handis  it  took  the  form  known  as  the  SotO  sect.  This  "joined  scholarship  and 
research  to  contemplation,"  and  taught  that,  when  the  highest  wisdom  and  most 
perfect  enlightenment  are  attained,  all  the  elements  of  phenomenal  existence  are 
seen  to  be  empty,  vain,  and  unreal.  "  Form  does  not  difi^er  from  space  or  space 
from  form;  all  things  surrounding  us  are  stripped  of  their  qualities,  so  thf^t  in 
this  highest  state  of  enlightenment,  there  can  be  no  longer  birth  or  death,  defilo- 


, .    '  t  NicHiBKN  Prbachino  im  tbb  Strebt 

ment  or  purity,  addition  or  destruction.  There  is,  therefore,  no  such  thing  as 
ignorance,  and  therefore  none  of  the  miseries  that  result  from  it.  If  there  is  no 
misery,  decay,  or  death,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  wisdom,  and  no  such  thing  as 
attaining  to  happiness  or  rest.  Hence,  to  arrive  at  perfect  emancipation  we 
must  grasp  the  fact  of  utter  and  entire  void."  Such  a  creed  effectually  fortified 
the  heart  of  a  soldier.  Death  ceased  to  have  any  terrors  for  him  or  the  grave 
any  reality. 

THE  NICHIREN  SECT 

This  is  the  only  one  among  Japanese  sects  of  Buddhism  that  derives  its  name 
from  that  of  its  founder.   And  justly  so,  for  Nichiren's  personality  pervades  it. 
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The  son  of  a  fisherman,  from  youth  he  applied  hhnself  to  the  study  of 
Buddhiam,  became  a  bonze  of  the  Shmgon  sect,  axid  took  the  name  of  Niehfaren 
(lotus  of  the  sun).  He,  too,  studied  originally  at  Hiei-mn  vihder  Tendai  tutoi^, 

but  he  ultimately  followed  an  eclectic  path  of  his  own,  which  led  hitn  to  the 
"Scripture  of  the  Lotus  of  Good  Law,"  and  he  taught  that  salvation  could  be 
attained  merely  by  chaunting  the  formula,  '^namu  myo  ho  renge  kyo"  (''bail  to 
the  Scripture  of  the  Lotus  of  Good  Law")  with  sufficient  fervour  and  iteration. 
In  fact,  Nichiren 's  methods  partook  of  those  of  the  modern  Salvation  Army. 
He  was  distinguished,  also,  by  the  fanatical  character  of  his  propacandism.  Up 
to  his  time,  Japanese  Buddhism  had  been  nothing  ii  not  tolerant.  The  friars 
were  quick  to  take  up  aims  for  temporal  purposes,  but  aeotartan  aggressireoess 
was  virtually  unknown  until  Niohirea  undertook  to  denounce  eversrone  differing 
from  his  views.^  His  favourite  formida  for  denouncing  other  sects  was,  "nem- 
hulsu  mugerif  Zen  temma,  Shingon  hokokUf  RUm  kokuzoku"  ("incantations  are 
phantasms;  the  Zen  is  a  demon;  the  Shingon,  national  ruin;  and  the  Ritsu,  a 
rebel")-  Nichiren  gained  jrrrat  credit  for  predicting,  on  the  eve  of  the  Mongol 
invasion,  thnt  a  heavy  calamity  was  about  to  fall  upon  the  country,  but  owing 
to  an  accusation  of  political  intrigues,  he  was  first  condemned  to  be  beheaded, 
and  then  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Sado.  His  sentence  was  soon  revoked, 
however,  by  the  regent  Tokimune,  who  granted  him  written  permission  to 
propagate  his  doctrines.  Thereafter  the  spread  of  his  sect  was  very  rapid. 

ft 

THE  PEOPLE 

With  the  decentralization  of  tl-o  ndministrative  power  there  was  a  correspond- 
ing growth  of  the  vassal  class.  Of  course  the  Court  nobles  had  vassals  iu  their 
households,  but  the  power  exercised  over  tiiese  vassals  had  legal  limits,  whereas 
the  vassals  of  the  provincial  chiefs  were  hable  to  imprisonment  or  even  death 
by  order  of  their  chiefs.  One  result  was  that  the  provinces  caine  gradually  into 
posswon  of  a  large  body  of  men  'skilled  in  arms  and  m  administration*  Mor^ 
over,  among  these  provincial  vassals,  men  originiilly  of  humble  origin,  found 
themselves  raised  to  the  levd  of  honoured  subjects,  and  a  man's  status  came  to 
be  determined  by  his  occupation  rather  than  by  his  lineage.  The  linea  of  this 
new  discrimination  were  fourfold,  namely,  shi,  no,  kd,  sha  —  that  is  to  saj'',  mili- 
tary', agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial.  The  tradesman  stood  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale,  and  the  farmer,  as  the  principal  taxpayer,  ranked  next  to 
the  military'-  man.  It  wiW  be  observed  that  this  classification  does  not  include 
any  persons  whose  occupation  involved  pollution.  This  was  a  result  of  religious 
prejudice.  Degradation  attended  every  professioii  that  required  contact  with 
the  sick,  the  dead,  or  offal  of  any  kind.  Persons  practising  such  callinjp  were 
designated  da'  (men  of  many  hjapurities).  AD  bdonging  to  the  class  mferior 
to  tradesmen  were  originally  regarded  as  outlaws,  but  subsequently,  when 
society  was  reorganized  on  a  military  basis,  an  official  was  specially  entrusted 
vnih  at-»solut(?  rnntrol  over  persons  excluded  from  the  quadruple  classification 
of  soldier,  farmer,  mechanic,  and  mercliant.  Beggars  constituted  an  important 
section  of  the  outcasts  {hijiin).  Next  to  them  were  proft  ssional  caterers  for 
amusement,  from  dog-trainers,  snake-charmers,  riddle-readers,  acrobats,  and 
trainers  of  animals,  to  brothel-keepers  and  executioners. 

l»  Out  of  some  72,000  temples  in  T  ipjm  to-day,  20,000,  approximately,  belong  to  the  Shin 
aectj  an  equal  number  to  the  Zen;  1^,U0U  to  the  Shiugon ;  8(K)9  to  the  Judo,  and  smaller  aumb^ 
totbeiflet.] 
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DWELLING-HOUSES 

During  the  two  centuries  from  the  middle  of  thd  t«re]fth,ttristobratie  dwelKngB 
in  the  capital  underwent  little  ehftiig^.  Military  residences,  however,  developed 
some  special  features,  though,  in  general,  their  areliitecture  was  of  the  simplest 
character.  They  had  two  enclosures,  each  surroundrd  hy  a  boarded  fence,  and 
the  whole  was  encircled  by  a  fosse  crossed  hy  outer  and  inner  gates.  There  were 
ranges  for  archery  and  there  were  watch-towers,  ])ut  the  dwelling  itself  was 
small  and  plain.  It  consisted  mainly  of  a  hall,  having  a  dais  with  a  lacquered 
cfaftir  for 'important  vvitora;  $r  apartment  for  w<nnen;  a  servants'  room,  and  a 
kitcfaen,  heat  being  obtained  from  a  hearth  sunk  in  the  floor.  Austere  simplidty 
wu  everywhere  aimed  at,  and  it  is  related  that  great  provinciah  chiefs  did  not 
tfalnk  the  veranda  too  lowly  for  a  sleeping-place.  The  use  of  the  talami  was 
greatly  extended  after  the  twelfth  century.  No  longer  laid  on  the  dais  only, 
thefse  mats  were  used  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  floors,  and  presently  the}'  were 
supplemented  by  cushions  made  of  silk  crepe  stuffed  with  cotton-wof^l.  Tn  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  roofs  were  covered  with  boards.  Only  in  the  houses  of 
magnates  was  recourse  had  to  tiles  imported  from  China  or  slates  of  copper- 
bronze.  In  the  better  class  of  house,  the  roof-boards  were  held  in  place  by 
girdefs,  but  humble  folIcBnsedlogs  of  timber,  or  stones,  to  prevent  windnstripprng, 
and  these  weights  im|»arted  an  untidy,  rude  appearance  to  the  straeture. 

COSTUME 

notable  feature  of  costume  in  this  era  was  that  the  skirt  of  an  official's 
outer  garment  had  to  be  long  in  proportion  to  his  rank.  But  military  men 
did  not  observe  this  rule.  It  was  followed  only  by  the  comparatively  efTeminate 
Court  nobles  and  civil  officials,  who  shaved  their  eyebrows,  painted  their 
cheeks,  and  blaclcened  their  teeth,  as  women  did.  While  the  soldiers  of  the 
Kaniakuia  period  wore  their  hair  short  and  shaved  the  top  of  the  head, — pos- 
sibly for  greater  comfort  when  they  were  accoutred  in  heavy  helmets, —  the 
Court  noble  and  the  exquisite  of  the  day  wore  their  hair  long- and  gathered  in  a 
queue  which  was  bound  with  paper. 

A';  for  women,  long  hnir  was  counted  a  beauty,  and  when  a  lady  of  rank  left 
the  house,  h^r  tresses  were  gatiiered  in  a  box  carried  by  an  attendant  who  walked 
behind;  and  when  she  seated  herself,  this  attendant's  duty  was  to  spread  the 
hair  symmetrically  on  the  ground  like  a  skirt.  Girls  ui  their  teens  had  a  pretty 
fashion  of  wearing  their  hair  in  three  dearly  distinguished  lengths — a  shi»t 
fringe  over  the  forehead,  two  casca4es  falling  below  the  shoulders,  and  a  long 
lock  behind.  Women's  hairdressing  was  simple  in  one  respect:  they  wore  no 
ornaments  in  the  hair.  Aristocratic  ladies  continued  to  wear  loose  trousers, 
but  robes  with  skirts  began  to  form  a  part  of  the  costume  of  the  lower  classes 
and  of  unmarried  girls.  The  girdle,  so  characteristic  of  Japanese  habiliments  in 
later  days,  had  not  yet  eomf'  into  use.  Its  predecessor  was  a  narrow  belt  of  silk 
encircling  the  waist  and  knotted  in  front,  the  outer  garment  being  a  long  ^o^vlng 
robe,  reaching  from  the  neck  to  the  heels  and  having  voluminous  j^lct  vea. 
Female  headgear  was  various.  A  woQum  walking  abroad  wore  a  large  hat  like 
an  inverted  boi^  and  wlieii  she  rode  on  horseback,  she  suspended  from  the  rim 
of  this  hat  a  curtain  from  three  to  four  feet  long. 

There  were  other  fashionai  but  only  one  of  them  need  be  mentioned,  namely, 
a  hood  to  enveldp  the  face  so  that  the  eyes  abne  remained  viable^  In  the 
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dty  Btreeto  women  of  the  town  wore  a  distinctive  isostume  as  courtesans  did  in 
certain  parts  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  badge  in  Japan  was  a  spirally 
twisted  pyramidal  i»p!0£  linen^  about  a  foot  and  a  hdf  high.   The  materials  of 

which  clothing  were  made  varied  from  rich  Chinese  brocade  to  coarse  homespun, 
but,  in  general,  the  use  of  brocade  w.is  forbidden  except  to  persons  who  had 
received  it  as  a  gift  from  the  Court  in  K\^6to  or  Kamakurj^.  Historical  mention 
is  first  made  of  badg(»s  during  the  war  of  the  Minamoto  and  the  Taira.  Their 
U4>e  was  originally  conimed  to  purposes  of  distinction,  and  ultimately  they  came 
to  be  employed,  as  a  family  crest  by  military  men.  A  chrysanthei^um  .flower 
with  sixteen  petals.and  a  bunch  o£  Paulownia. leaves  and  buds  tconabituted' the 
Imperial  badges,  the  use  of  which  was  interdicted  to  all  subiects.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  however,  that  badges  were  necessarily  a  mark  of  aristocvaey:  they 
might  be  woven  or  dyed  on  the  garments  of  tradespeople  or  manufacturers. 
Footgear,  also,  offered  opportunities  for  embellishment,  f 'ommoii  people  wore 
brown-leather  socks,  but  those  of  position  used  blue  leather  leaving  d^oraUve 
designs  embroidered  in  w^te  thread.  . 

BRAZIERS.  ETC.      '\  ' 

Braaers  now  came  into  general  use,  and  quidkly  became  objecta  of  ornament 

as  well  as  of  utility.  Manufactured  of  (brass  or  bronze,  and  sometimes  even  of 
silver,  they  had  decorative  designs  repoime  or  chiselled,  and  sometimes  they  took 
the  shape  of  a  metal  receptacle  inserted  in  a  case  of  finely  grained  or  richly 
lacquered  wood.  Another  important  warming  utensil  was  the  kotaisu,  a  latticed 
wooden  frame  enclosing  a  brazier  and  covered  by  a  quilt.  Lanterns  were  also 
employed.  They  consisted  of  a  candle  fixed  in  a  skeleton  irume  on  wliicK  an 
envelope  of  thin  papeir.was  stretched. :.  Their  intrpdnction  was  quickly  followed 
by  thf|t  of.  a  jcmd  qf  match  whidh  took  the  fonn  of  a  thin  pieoa  of  W!9od  tipped 
Tvith sulphur..:  , ,  ..  s.| 

:      '  DIET 

The  military  class  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  any  religious 

scruples  in  their  choice  of  viands.  They  ate  everythinti;  except  tbr  flesh  of  oxen 
or  horses.  In  serving  meals,  tables  of  Chinese  form  <  rasi  <  1  altop;*  ther  to  be  used, 
edihli  being  phiced  on  a  tray  which  stood  about  four  inches  iiigh.  These  trays 
and  cups,  and  the  bowls  and  plates  ranged  on  them,  showed  great  refinement, 
rich  lacquer,  silver>,and  gold  being  freely  used  in  aristocratic  dwellings. 

•  ' .  •  '  .  ■  ■ 

AGRICULTURE  AND  INDUSTRY 

Agriculture  was,  of  couise,.  greatly  interrupted  by  the  long  ookitliuiaiijee-of 

military  campaigns;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  received  every  encouragement 
from  the  Minamoto  and  the  Hojo.  The  most  important  incident  of  the  era  in 
this  context  was  the  introduction  of  the  lea-siirub  irom  China  in  1191.  As  tor 
industrial  pursuits,  signal  progress  took  place  in  the  art  of  tempering  steel.  The 
Japanese  swordsmith  forged  the. most  trenchant  weapon  ever  produced  by  any 
nation.  The  ceramic  industry,  also,  underwent  great  develoj^ent  frprn  tbe 
thirteenth  century  onwards.  It  may  be  said  to-bava  owed  its  artistic  beginning 
to  Eato  Shirozaemon  Kagemasa^  who  visited  China  at  that  time,  and  "learned 
the  art  of  applying  glaze  to  pottery  biscuit,  a  feat  not  previously  achieved  in 
Japan.''  AnoUi^  .pj^ofession  can^  to  bigh  exceUance  vas^tbe  sculpturing  of 
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Buddiiist  images.  This  reached  its  acme  in  a  celebrated  bronze  Buddha  which 
was  set  up  at  Kamakura,  in  1252,  and  which  remains  to  this  day  ''one  of  the 
most  majestic  creations  of  art  in  any  country." 

SUMPTUARY  EDICTS 

The  laws  enacted  by  the  Hojo  regents  bear  ample  testimony  to  ihi&r  desire  of 
enforcing  frugality.  In  the  middle  of  the  tliirteenth  century,  they  went  so  far 
as  to  interdict  the  brewing  of  sake  througliout  the  empire,  and  another  ordinance 
vetoed  the  serving  of  cakes  at  meals.  Such  interdicts  could  not  possibly  be 
strictly  enforced,  but  they  undoubtedly  exercised  much  influence,  so  that  the 
samurai  limited  themselves  to  two  meals  a  day  and  partook  only  of  the  coarsest 
fare. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 
FALL  OF  THE  HOJO  AND  RISE  OF  THE  ASHIEAGA 

TBS  DAYS  OF  SADATOKI 

• 

With  the  acceanon  (1284)  of  the  seventh  Hojo  regent,  Sadatoki,  the  prospeiv 
ous  era  of  the  Baki^  came  to  an  end.  Sadatoki  himself  seems  to  have  been  a 

man  of  much  ability  and  fine  impulses.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Tokimune,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  and  during  nine  years  he  remained  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
prime  minister,  Taira  no  Yoritsuna,  thereafter  taking  the  reins  of  government 
into  his  own  hands.  The  annals  are  unfortunately  defective  at  this  period. 
They  fail  to  exphuR  the  reason  for  Sadatoki 's  retirement  and  adoption  of 
religion,  in  1301,  after  eight  yqars  of  active  rule.  It  may  be  that  the  troubles  of 
the  time  disgusted  him.  For  alike  politically  and  financially  an  evil  state  of 
affairs  prevailed.  In  1286»  the  Adaohi  clan,  fatting  under  suspicion  of  aiming 
at  the  sh5gunate,  was  extiipated.  A  few  ytears  later,  the  same  fate  overtook 
Taira  no  Yoritsuna,  who  had  been  the  chief  accuser  of  the  Adachi,  and  who, 
being  now  charged  l)y  his  own  first-bom  with  coveting  the  regency  (shikken), 
was  put  to  death  with  his  second  son  and  all  his  retainers.  Yet  again,  three 
years  subsequently  to  this  latter  tragedy',  Yoshimi,  a  scion  of  Yoritomo's 
brother,  the  unfortunate  Yoshinori,  fell  a  victim  to  aecusation".^  of  treachery, 
and  it  needt^d  no  great  insight  to  appreciate  that  the  Bakuju  was  becoming  a 
house  divided  against  itself . 

It  was  at  this  time,  also,  that  the  military  fainllies  of  the  Kwant5  m  general 
and  of  Kamakura  in  particukr  began  to  find  thdr  incomes  distressingly  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  greatly  increased  and  constantly  incresaing  outhisrs  that 
resulted  from  following  the  costly  customs  of  Kyoto  as  reflected  at  the  shogun't 
palace.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  condition  by  professional  money-lenders, 
by  ambitious  nobles,  and  even  by  wealthy  farmers,  who,  supplying  funds  at 
exorbitant  rates  of  interest,  obtained  possession  of  valuable  estates.  The 
Bakufu  made  several  futile  legislative  essays  to  amend  this  state  of  affairs,  and 
finally,  in  the  year  1297,  they  resorted  to  a  ruinous  device  called  tokusei,  or  the 
"benevolent  policy."  This  consisted  in  enacting  a  law  which  vetoed  aU  suits 
for  the  recovery  of  interest,  cancelled  all  mortgages,  and  interdicted  the  pledging 
of  military  men 's  property. 
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Of  course,  such  legislation  proved  disastrous.  Whatever  temporary  relief 
it  afforded  to  indigent  and  improvident  ciehtors,  was  far  outweighed  by  the  blow 
pven  to  credit  generally,  and  by  the  indignation  exeitetl  among  creditors.  •  The 
BakUifM  owed  much  of  the  stability  of  their  inhuence  to  tiie  frugality  of  their 
Kms  and  to  Hbm  muuUied  MbDiiustmlioii  qI  jiuatice.  But  now  the  KwfmtO 
Md  rivalled  .jfte  KyGlo  gaUaats  in  extravagance;  tbe  Kamakura  tribunals 
forfeited  the  boilfideiloe  of  the  peo]de,-and  the  needy  eamurai  began  to  wish  for 
the  return  of  troublous  times,  when  fortuaes  could  be  won  with  the  sword. 
Amid  such  conditions  Sadatoki  took  the  tonsure  in  1300,  and  was  succeeded 
nominolly  by  his  cousin  Morotoki,  who,  however,  administered  aflfairs  in 
consultation  with  the  retired  regent.  In  1303,  a  son  was  born  to  Sfulatoki,  and 
the  latter,  dyiug  in  1311,  bequeatlied  the  ofFiee  of  regent  to  tliis  boy  when  he 
should  reach  years  of  discretion,  entrusting  him,  meanwhile,  to  the  guardianship  - 
of  two  officials,  the  more  active  of  whom  was  a  lay  priest,  Nags^aki  Enki. 

An  idei.of  the  ooofuaion  existing  at  that  time  in  Kaniakura  may  be  gathered 
from  the  faet  that,  during  the.five  years  between  the  death  of  Sadatoki  and  the 
accession  of  Ins- son  Takatoki  (1316),  no  less  th^m  four  members  of  the  Hoj9 
family  held  the  regency  in  sueceesian.  Takatoki  was  destined  to  be  the  last 
of  the  H5jo  regents.  Coming  into  po\wr  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  his  natural  giddi- 
ness of  character  is  said  to  have  been  deliberntfly  encouraged  by  his  guardian, 
Nagasaki,  but  even  had  he  been  a  stronger  man  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could 
have  saved  the  situation.  Corruption  had  eaten  deeply  into  the  heart  of  the 
BakuJ'u,  In  1323,  a  question  concerning  right  of  succession  to  the  Ando  estate 
m  carried  40  iKjoaakura  for  adjudication,  and  the  chief  judge,  Nagasaki  Taka* 
siike,  son  of  the  old  lay  priest  mentioned  aboiw,  bavho^;  taken  brills  ^m  both 
sf  the  litigants,  delivered  an  inaonitlable  opinion.  Save  fGa> Jta  aeqnelr  this  inei- 
dent  would  merely  have  to  be  catalogued  with  many  cognate  injustices  which 
disfigured  the  epoch.  But  the  Ando  family  being  one  of  the  most  powerful  in 
northern  Jaymh,  its  rival  rpj^resentatives  appealed  to  arms  in  support  of  their 
respective  claims,  and  tli*  j)i  (n  inrp  of  Oshu  was  thrown  into  such  confusion  that 
a  force  had  to  be  sent  from  Ivamakura  t  o  restore  order.  This  expedition  failed, 
with  its  failure  the  prestige  of  the  Hojo  fell  in  a  region  where  hitherto  it  hacl 
been  untarnished  —  the  arena  of  arms.  .  The  great  Japanese  historian,  Rai 
Sanyo,  compared  the  Bakufu  of  that  time  to  a  tree  beantif  id  outwardly  but  worm* 
ftim  at  the  core;  and  in  the  ckarioal  woik»  Tcikeikif  the  state  of  affaire  is  thus 

Tlie  Dengaku  mime  was  then  in  vogue  amon^  all  classes  m  Kyfito.  Takatoki,  hearing  of 
this,  summoned  two  rival  troufx'S  of  Dengxiku  players  to  Kamakura  and  \vitnpsst<i  their  per- 
forioaaces  without  regard  to  the  pasBB^e  of  iimu.  He  dustributcd  the  members  of  tiie  troupes 
among  the  noble  families  related  to  the  Hojo,  and  made  these  nobles  compete  to  furnish  the 
performers  with  magnificent  roptnmes.  At  a  banquet  when  a  Dnignku  mime  wn^  artH,  the 
regent  and  his  guests  vied  with  one  another  in  pulling  off  their  mhvs  and  throwiiig  Lhoni  into 
a  heap,  to  be  redeemed  afterwBnIs  for  heavy  sums  which  were  given  to  the  actors.  The 
custom  th^l8  inaupurat rd  hofamr  prrpt  fual.  One  day,  a  numbrr  of  dogs  fia{h(>rod  in  the 
garden  of  Takatoki 's  mansion  and  had  a  fight.  This  so  amused  the  regent  that  orders  were 
despatched  to  collect  dogs  bv  way  of  taxes,  the  result  being  that  many  people  in  the  provinces 
took  steps  to  breed  dogs  anu  presented  ihom  by  tens  or  scores  to  Kamakura,  where  they  were 
fed  on  fish  and  fowl,  kept  in  kennels  having  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  carried  in  palan- 
quins to  take  the  air.  When  these  dist  inj^ui.shed  animaLs  were  borne  along  the  pubUc  thorough- 
farc&  people  hastening. hit^ber  and  thither  on  business  had  to  dismount  wad  kneel  in  obQiaano^ 
and  j  farmers,  instead  of  cultivating  the  fields,  had  to  act  as  bearers  of  the  dogs'  sedan-chairs. 
Thus,  the  city  of  Kamakura  presented  the  curious  speelaele  of  a  town  filled  with  well-fed  dogM, 
clothed  in  tinsel  and  brooadea,  and  totaUing  from  four  to  five  thousand.  Twelve  days  in  every 
month  used  to  be  devoted  to  dog-fights,  and  on  these  occasions,  the  r^^t,  the  noblea^  and  t  he 
people  in  If  and  'ottt«de  the  m^uiBion  us^  to  assemble  as  #pectato»f  flitting  on  (he  venmdas 
or  the  ground.     '        •  .  <  :  .  r  Digrtized  by  Google 
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THE  COURT  IN  KYOTO  '  '  ' '  ' 

All  these  things  were  watched  with  keen  interest  in  KyOto.  It  has  been 
shown  in  Chapter  XXVI  that  the  Imperial  family  had  been  divided  into  two 
branches  ever  since  the  days  of  Go-Saga  (1242-1246),  one  descended  from  his 
elder  son,  Go-Fuknkiisa,  the  other  from  lius  younger,  Kameyarna.  These  two 
branches  may  be  conveniently  distinguished  as  the  senior  and  the  junior,  re- 
spectively. It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  princes  of  the  senior  brancli  uniform- 
ly relied  on'  Kam&kura  and  kept  the  Bakufu  infonned  of  all  ihtHgues  de^raied  in 
Kyoto,  whereas  tiiose  of  the  junior  branoh  constantly  cherished^ihe -hope  of 
reasserting  the  independence  of  the  throne.  A  representative  of  the  junior 
branch,  Go>Daigo  (1318-1339),  happened  to  be  on  the  throne  wheb  Takatoki^ 
-  holding- the  re^nry  at  Kamakura,  scandalized  the  nation  by  hkr.cacBessed  and 
discredited  the  Hojo  by  bis  incompetence.  :  .  ".  ' 

Go-Daigo  was  an  abie  sovereign.  He  dispensed  justice  scrupulously  and 
made  the  good  of  the  country  his  prime  aim.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  time 
had  come  for  Kyoto  to  shake  off  the  fetters  of  Kamakura.  With  that  object 
he  took  into  his  eonfidenee  two  Fujiwara  nobles,  Suketomo,  ajOoundUor  of  Sta;te,' 
and  Toflhimoto,  minister  of  Finance.  These  hedespatehed  on  a  secret  tour  of 
inspection  through  the  provinces,  instructing  them  at  the  same  time  to  caayaas 
for  adherents  among  the  local  samurai.  Tfaey<  met  with  eonsiderable  success. 
Among  the  provincial  families  there  were  some  of  Taira  origin  wlio  cherished 
traditional  h.itrrd  toAvarfis  the  Minamoto;  there  were  some  of  Minamoto  blood 
who  chafed  at  tiie  supremacy  of  the  Hojo,  and  there  were  some  who,  independ- 
ently of  lineage,  longed  for  a  struggle  and  its  contingent  possibilitn  s.  Leading 
representatives  of  these  classes  began  to  hold  conclaves  in  Kyoto.  The  meetings 
were  marked  by  complete  abeenee  of  ceremony,  their  object  being  to  promote  free 
mterehange  of  ideas.  Presently,  suspicions  were  suggested  to  •'Kamakura. 
The  regent,  Takatoki,  who,  thougli  a  careless  Ubertinie  in  his  habits,  liTing  4a 
the  society  of  his  thirty  concubines,  his  troops  of  dancing  mimes^  and  his  packs 
of  fightmg  dogs,  was  capable  of  stem  resohition  on  occasiiins,  threatened  to 
detiirone  the  Emperor. 

In  this  sore  strait,  Go-Daigo  did  not  hesitate  to  make  solenm  avowal  of  the 
innocence  of  his  purpose,  and  Kamakura  refrained  from  any  harsh  action  towards 
the  Throne.  But  it  fared  ill  with  the  sovereign's  chief  confidant,  Fujiwara  no 
Suketomo.  He  was  exiled  to  Sado  Island  and  there  killed  by  Takatoki^s 
instructions.  This  happened  in  1325.  Connected  with  it  was  an  incident  which  ' 
iUustrates  the  temper  of  the  bushu  In  spite  <tf  his  mother 's  tearful  remonstianced, 
Kunimitsu,  the  thirteen-year-old  son  of  the  exiled  noble,  set  oUt  from  Kydto 
for  Sado  to  bid  his  father  farewell.  The  governor  of  the  island  was  much  moved 
by  the  boy's  affection,  but,  fearful  of  Kamakura,  he  refused  to  sanction  a  meeting 
and  commissioned  one  Hoinma  Salmro,  ^  mnnhcv  of  his  family,  to  kill  the  i^ri^on- 
er.  Kunimitsu  detennmed  to  avenge  liia  father,  even  at  the  expense  of  iuh  u\mi 
life.  During  a  stormy  night,  he  effected  an  entry  into  the  governor 's  mansion, 
and,  penetrating  to  Saburo 's  chamber,  killed  him.  The  child  then  turned  his 
weapon  against  his  own  bosom.  But,  reflecting  that  ho  had  his  mother  to  4sare 
for,  his  sovereign  to  serve,  and  his  father's  will  to  carry  out,  he  determined  to 
escape  if  possible.  The  mansion  was  surrounded^by  a  deep  moat  which  he  could 
not  cross.  But  a  bamboo  grew  on  the  margin,  and  climbing  up  this,  he  found 
that  it  bent  with  his  weight  so  as  to  form  a  bridge.  He  reached  Ky5to  in  safety 
and  ultimately  attained  the  high  post  ichiinag<m)  which  his  father  had  held« 
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THE  SUdCESSION  TO  THB  THRONE 

The  year  1326  witnesBed  the  deeeaae  of  the  Crown  Prince,  Kuninaga,  who 
represented  the  senior  braDcb  of  the  Ibnperial  family.  Thereupon,  Go-Daigo 

conceived  the  project  of  aiipointmg  his  own  son,  Morinflfga,  to  be  Prince  Imperial. 
That  would  have  given  the  sceptre  twice  in  successitHL  to  the  junior  branch,  and 
ihQBakufuTQgc.ni,  insisting  that  tho  nilo  of  altt'rnate  stiocpssion  must  be  followed, 
proposed  to  nommati;  l^inee  Kaziihito,  a  son  of  the  cloistered  Emperor, 
Go-Fushimi,  who  Ixelonged  to  tho  senior  hranch.  The  question  was  vehemently 
discussed  at  Kamakura,  Go-Daigo  being  rc'i)r(  sented  by  Fujiwara  no  Fujifusa, 
and  Go'Fusbimi  by  another  noble.  The  former  contended  that  never  since  tlie 
d^rsol  Junnui  had  any  subject  daiod  to  jmpoee  his  will  on  the  Imperial  family. 
Ge^bf^'srtestwiieiK  hadelearly  provided  the  otdee  ot  saeees^oa  to  the  throne, 
yet  the  Bakv^u  had  Tentured  to  set.  that  testament  aside  and  had  cfictated  the 
qUrtem  alternate  succession.  Thus,  the  princes  6f  the  elder  branch  not  onI\' 
became  eligible  for  the  throne,  but  also  enjoyed  great  revenues  from  the  Chokodo 
pstato,  thonjrh  it  had  boon  beqneathfn]  mh  si  sy>Jfifiutn  for  pxchision  from  the  suc- 
cession; whereas  the  princes  of  the  juiiii  ir  hrutn  h,  when  not  occupying  the  throne, 
were  w^ithoiit  a  foot  of  land  or  the  snialiest  source  of  income.  Fujifusa  was 
instructtid  to  claim  that  the  usufruct  of  the  Cliokodu  estate  should  alternate 
ia  the  same  manner  as  the  succession,  or  that  tho  latter  should  be  perpetually 
vested  in  the  junior  branch.  To  this  }ust  demand  the  regent,  Takatoki,  refused 
to  accede.  Kasuhita  was  named  Prince  Imperial,  and  thus  the  seeds  of  a  san-^ 
guioaiy  struggle  wm  sown. 

'  CONSPIRACY  IN  KYCVTO 

Go-Daigo  now  conspired  actively  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Ildjr).  He  took 
Prince  Morinaga  into  his  confidence,  and,  under  the  name  Oto  no  Miya,  made 
him  lord-abbot  of  jthe  great  monastery  of  Hiei-zan,  thus  securing  at  once  a  large 
foree  of  aoldler  ^enobites.  •  To  the  same  end  other  religious  establbhments  were 
suecessfully  approached.  During  the  space  of  five  years  this  plot  escaped 
Kamakkira's  iittention.  But,  in  1381,  th^  Bakufu,  becoming  suspicious,  laid 
hands  on 'Several  of  the  plotterid  and,  subjecting  them  to  judicial  examination: 
after  the  merciless  fashion  of  the  age,  soon  elicited  a  part,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
truth.  Yet  Kamakura  docs  not  appear  to  have  appreciated  the  situation  until, 
Go-Daigo  having  summoned  the  Enryaku  monks  to  his  assistance,  tho  cloistered 
Emperor  of  the  senior  branch,  Go-Fushimi,  (kvspatclied  an  urgent  message  to 
the  Bakiifu,  declaring  that  unless  prompt  action  were  taken  the  situation  would 
elude- control. 

HsBty  councfl  was  now  held  in  Kiamakura.  Nagasaki  Takasuke,  the  corrupt 

kwanryo,  advised  that  Go-Daigo  should  be  dethroned  and  sent  into  exile,  together 
with  Oto  no  Miya,  and  that  all  implicated  inthe  plot  should  be  severely  punished. 
This  violent  course  was  opposed  by  Nikaidd  Sadafusa,  who  pleaded  eloquently 
for  the  respect  due  to  the  Throne,  and  contended  that  without  the  sovereign's 
favour  the  /ia^•u/w  could  not  exist.  But  Takasuke 's  advice  prevailed,  re-enforced 
as  it  wjis  by  reference  to  the  Shokyu  disturl)ance  w^ien  vigorous  daring  had  won 
the  day.  VV  ilh  ail  possible  expedition  an  army  under  the  cotunmnd  of  Sadafusa 
marched  fimmiKaiKiakur^ior  Kyoto.  Advised  of  these  doings,  Priniie  Morinaga 
peiBuadedthe  Emperor  to  change  ooetumes  with  Fujiwara  Moroicata;  where* 
after -thof  latter/ •riding'  ia  the  Imperial  palanquin,  took-  ostenrible  refiige  at 
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Hioi-zaii,  and  the  sovereign,  travcUiiig  in  a  Court  lady 's  ox-car,  made  his  way, 
first,  to  Nara  and  thence  to  Kasap;!  in  Yamato,  guarded  hy  tlie  troops  of  Fujiwara 
Fujifusa.  Rokuhara  was  then  uiiciur  the  command  of  Hojo  Nalvatoki,  and  upon 
liim  devolved  the  duty  of  seiamg  the  Emperor's  person.  He  directed  an  army 
against  Hiei*<zan>  where  Go-Daigo  was  believed  to  hare  found  asylum;  But 
Fujiwara  Morokata,  who  j>er80iufied^he  soveedign,-  managed  to  escatie,-  as  did 
also  Prince  Morinaga  (Otd  no  Miya).  -Go-Daigo  then  sent  to  Kusunoki' 
Masashige  a  mandate  to  raise  troops  and  move  against  the  rel)els,''  for  to'tJuiti 
category  the  Hojo  now  belonge  d  in  the  a]),senco  of  an  Imperial  commission. 

This  Kusunoki  Ma.sashige  (called  Nank6)  is  oiif  of  Japan's  ideal  types  of 
loyalty  and  courage.  He  and  Nitta  Yoshisada  are  the  central  figures  in  the 
long  campaign  upon  which  Japan  now  entered.  Masashige  belonged  to  the 
Tachibana  family,  which  stood  second  among  the  four  great  septs  of  Japan—- 
the  Fujiwara,  the  Tachibana/  the  MinamotOi  and  the  Tsffi — aod'YbEdiisada 
claimed  kinship  with  th^  Minamotp.  Reeeiving  Oo-Daigo's  order Kustmbld 
Masashige  qmddy  collected  a  troop  of  local  hushi  and  coostraotedeiitreiichments 
at  Akasaka,  &  naturally  strong  position  in  his  native  pcovnioe  of  Kawachi. 
Takatoki  now  caused  Prince  Kazuhito  to  be  proclaimed  sovereign  under  the 
name  of  Kogon.  But  this  monarch  was  not  destined  to  find  a  place  among  the 
recognized  occupants  of  the  throne.  For  a  time,  indeed,  fortune  smiled  on  the 
H5j6.  Within  a  few  days  after  Kogon 'a  assumption  of  the  sceptre,  Go-Daigo*s 
retreat  at  KaisUgi  became  untenable,  and  he  fi«d,  still  escorted  by  the  faithful 
Fujiwara  Fujifusa.  It  must  be  reoogmsed'that,  whatever  the  Fuj  i  wars  family 's 
usurpations  iu  the  past,  their  loyalty  to  the  Throne  throughout  this  era  of  onisl 
vicissitudes  redeems  a  multitude  of  sins. 

During  his  flight  from  Kasagi,  the  Emperor  was  without  food  for  three  days, 
and  had  to  sleep  with  a  rock  for  pillow.  Overtaken  by  the  Rokuhara  troops, 
his  Majesty  was  placed  in  a  bamboo  palanquin  an  rl  carried  to  the  temple  Byod5- 
in,  where,  aft^r  the  battle  of  the  Uji  Bridge,  the  aged  statesman  and  general, 
Yorimasa,  had  fallen  by  his  own  hand,  a  century  and  a  half  previously.  Here 
Go-Daigo  received  a  peremptory  order  to  surrender  the  Imperial  insignia  to  the 
Hojo  nominee,  Kogon.  He  refused.  The  mirror  and  gem,  he  alleged,  had  been 
lost,  and  there  remuned  only  the  aaored  sword,  which  he  kept  to  defend  hims^ 
against  the  traitors  when  they  Cell  upon  him. The  high  courage  of  this  answer 
would  have  been  finer  bad  Go-Daigo 's  statement  been  true;  but  in  reality  the 
three  insignia  were  intact.  It  was  then  announced  to  his  Majesty  ^at  he  should 
be  removed  to  Kokuliara  where  lie  would  })>'  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  Hojo. 
Nevertheless,  he  maintained  his  lofty  bearing,  and  refused  to  make  the  journey 
unless  all  appropriate  forms  of  eticjuette  were  oi^served.  At  Rokuhara  the 
demand  for  the  insignia  was  repeated  and  the  Emperor  handed  over  dujiiieates, 
secretly  retaining  the  genuine  articles  himself,  Takatoki  now  issued  orders  for 
Qo-Daigo  to  be  removed  to  the  island  of  Oki>  sent  alt  the  members  of  his  family 
hito  exile  elsewhere,  and  banished  or  killed  his  principal  supporters. 

RAISING  OF  A  LOYAL  ARMY 

Kusunoki  Masashige  had  but  five  hundred  men  under  his  command  when  he 
entrenched  himself  at  Akasaka.  There  for  twenty  days  he  held  out  against  the 
attacks  of  the  j^eatly  superior  Hojo  fore(>s,  uutil  finally,  no  help  arriving  and 
his  provisions  being  exhausted,  he  would  have  committed  suicide  had  he  not 

realiised  that  his  life  bdongjsd.  to  tiie  Jmpei^l  'cai^.  -  r  He  contiived-  to  escape 
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through  the  enemy  h  lines,  and  thus  the  only  organized  loyal  forne  that  romained 
in  the  held  was  that  operating  in  Bingo  under  the  conunand  of  Sakurayama 
Koretoshi.  Thither  a  false  rumour  pf  Mapashigis's  death  liaving  been  carried) 
Koretoshi's  troops  dispersed  and  he  himself  conmiitted  suicide.  Kojima 
Takanori,  too,  commonly  known  as  Bingo  no  Saburo,  was  about  to  raise  the 
banner  of  loyalty  when  the  false  news  of  Masashige 's  death  reached  him.  This 
Takanori  is  the  hero  of  an  incident  which  appeals  strongly  to  the  Japanese  love 
of  the  romantic.  Learning  that  the  Emperor  was  being  transported  into  exile 
in  the  island  of  Oki,  and  having  essayed  to  rosciH^  him  en  route,  lie  made  his  way 
during  the  night  into  the  enclosure  of  the  inn  wh(»re  the  Imperial  party  hud 
halted,  and  having  scraped  oh  purl  of  the  bark  of  a  cherry  tree,  he  inscribed  on 
the  trunk  ^he  couplet:  — 

Heaven  destroy  not  Kou  Chien/ 
He  s»  not  without  a  Faa  Lb 

This  alluded  to  an  old-time  Chinese  king  (Kou  Chien)  who,  aft^r  twenty 
years  of  exile,  was  restored  to  power  by  the  efforts  of  a  vassal  (Fan  Lij.  The 
Emperor's  guards,  being  too  illiterate  to  comprehend  the  reference,  showed  the: 
writing  to  Go-Dai^o,  who  thus  learned  that  friends  were  at  hanti.  But  Takanori 
could  not  accompiiftU  anything  more,  and  for  a  tseation  the  fortunes  of  the  Throne 
were  at  a  very  low  ebb,  while  at  Kamakura  the  regent  resumed  his  life  of  de- 
bauchery* iNeither  Prince  Morinaga  nor  Masashif^  vas  idle,  howisver.  By. 
skilful  co-operation  they  recovered  the  entrenchnqflnts  at  Akasaka  and  overtan 
the  two  provinces  of  Izumi  and  Kawachi,  gaining  many  adherents  The  fail  of: 
1332  saw  Masashige  strongly  posted  at  the  Chihaya  fortress  on  Kon^  Mountain; 
his  lieutenants  holding  Aka^^aka;  Prince  Morinaga  in  possession  of  Yoshino 
Castle,  and  Akamatsu  Noruuura  of  Uarima  blockmg  the  two  highways  caUed 
the  Sanindo  and  the  Sanyodo, 

In  other  wurds,  the  Imperialists  held  the  group  of  provinces  fornung  tiie 
northern  httoral  of  the  Inland  Sea  and  commanded  the  approaches  from  the. 
south.  But  now  agam-K^mskura  put  forth  .its  strength;  At  the  close  of 
February y  1333,  a  numerous  force  under  the  HOjO  bannera  attacked  Yoshioo  and 
its  fall  became  inevitable.  Prince  Morinaga,  wounded  in  several  pla4^  had' 
resolved  to  make  the  castle  his  "death*pillow,"  when  he  was  saved  by  one  of 
those  acts  of  heroic  devotion  po  frequently  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  Jmphtiosc 
bushi.  Murakami  Yoshiteru  insisted  on  donning  the  prince's  annour  and 
personating  him  so  as  to  cover  his  retreat.  At  the  supreme  moment,  Yoshitt-ru 
ascended  the  tower  of  the  entrenchmenUi  anil  loudly  proclaiming  himself  the 
prince,  committed  suicide.  His  son  would  fain  have  shared  his  fate,  but 
Yoshiteru  bade  him  live  for  further  service.  Buhsequently,  he  fell  fi^^ting 
against  Morinaga 's  pursuers,  but  the  prince  escaped  safely  to  thfl  great  monaa*. 
tery  of  Kfiya  in  Kishu.^  The  victorious  HOjO  then  turned  their  arms  against 
Akasaka,  and  having  carried  that  position,  attacked  ( 'hihaya  where  Masashigs 
commanrled  in  person.  But  the  great  soldier  held  his  foes  suceessfully  at  bay 
and  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  them.  Thus,  the  early  Ttionths  of  1333  witnessed  a 
hrighter  state  of  affairs  for  the  Jniporial  cause.  It  w  .is  supported  by  Ktisnnoki 
Masashige,  in  Yamato,  with  Chihaya  for  heiidciuarUrs;  Prince  Morinaga,  at 
Koya-san  in  Kishu;  Akamatsu  Norimura,  in  Harima  and  Settsu,  whence  his 

[*  Yoshiteru's  loyal  sacrifice  received  official  nv  o^nit  ion,  in  1908, on  the  occasion  f)f  military 
manosuvres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the«8cene  of  the  tragedy.  The  Emperor  honoured  hia 
memocy     bflstowing  oa  hin  Ju|^  poBlhui^^ 
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fortroRs  of  Ma3''a  menaced  Kokuhara,  and  by  Doi  Michiharu  and  TokunO 
Michikoto,  in  lyo,  whence,  crossing  to  Nagato,  they  had  attacked  and  defeated 
Hojo  Tokinao,  tiie  landai  of  the  province.  -  .  .     .    •  • 


The  Oki  group  of  islands  lie  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  forty  mfleB  from  the  coast  of 
the  provineea  Iiumo  and  Hdki.   Beppu,  in  Nishi-no-shima,  one  of  the  smallest 

of  tlie  (^roup,  was  Go-Daip^o's  place  of  exile.  By  employing  the  services  of  a 
fisliiTii^-boat,  Prinec  Morinaga  succeeded  in  conveying  to  his  Majesty  some  in- 
telligence of  thf'  (  ITdi  Is  tliat  were  being  made  in  the  Imperial  cause.  This  was 
early  in  1333,  ami  when  the  news  spread  among  the  guards  at  Beppu,  they  began 
to  talk  of  the  duties  of  Ipyalty.  Narita.  Jiosajjuro  and  the  Nawa  brothers, 
Yasunaga  and  Nagataka — the  name  of  the  last  was  afterwards  changed  by  the 
Emperor  to  Nagatoehi — thus  became  associAted  in  a  scheme  for  asasting  the 
exile  to  recover  his  freedom.  To  riemove'  him  from  Nishi-no-Shima  was' not 
difficult  to  contrive,  but  to  traverse  the  provinces  of  Isumo  or  HOki  «n  nmie  f or 
a  safe  asylum  seemed  at  first  impossible^,  for  in  Izumo  not  only  the  governor  but 
also  the  chief  oflRcial  of  the  ^rcat  Shinto  shrine  were  hostile,  and  in  Hoki  the 
strictest  watchfulness  bad  been  enjoined  from  Rokuhara. 

Nevertheless,  it  became  necessary  to  make  the  attempt  at  once  or  refrain 
altogether.  On  tlie  8th  of  April,  1333,  the  guards  at  Beppu  were  given  a 
quantity  of  sake  on  the  plea  that  the  accouchement  of  a  Court  Ikdy  was  imminent. 
Custom  prescribed  that  in  such  a  case  the  lady  should  be  removed  to  a  different 
house,  and  tiierefore  when  the  guards  had  well  drunk,  a  palanquin  was  carried 
out, bearing  ostensibly  this  lady  only,  but  in  reality  freighted  with  the  sovereign 
also.  The  night  was  passed  in  the  village,  and  at  daybreak  the  little  party, 
Icax  in??  the  lady  behind,  sot  out  on  foot  for  the  nearest  seaport,  Chiba.  The 
Emjif  ror  could  scarcely  walk,  f)iit  happily  a  man  was  encountered  leading  a 
pack-iiorse,  and  on  this  Go-I  )aigo  rode.  The  next  three  days  were  devoted  to 
seeking  a  safe  landing  in  Izumo  and  endeavouring  to  procure  provisions.  On 
one  occasion,  being  pursued  by  servants  of  the  great  shrine,  they  had  to  re-cnn 
bark  and  put  out  to  sea,  the  Emperor  and  his  sole  attendant,  Tadaaki,  lying  hid 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  beneath  a  quantity  of  seaweed  and  under  the  feet  of  the 
sailors.  Finally,  on  the  13th  of  April,  they  made  Katami  port  in  the  province 
of  Hoki,  and,  being  cordially  welcomed  by  Kawa  Nagataka,  Go-Daiga  was 
ultimately  taken  to  a  mountain  called  Funsinoe,  wliich  offered  excellent  defensive 
facilities.  It  is  recorded  that  on  the  first  stage  of  this  jmimcy  from  Nagataka 'a 
residence  to  the  mountain,  the  Emjjeror  had  to  be  carried  on  the  back  of  Nagata- 
ka's  brother,  Nagashige,  no  palanquin  being  available.  Very  soon  many  bushi 
flocked  to  the  Imperial  standard  and  Funanoe  was  strongly  entrenched.  It  was 
on  this  occasicm  that  Go-Daigo  changed  Nagataka^  name  to  Nagatoshi,  and 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  "captain  of  the  Left  guards"  («xeifum-iio-Jd). 


When  the  Emperor's  escape  from  Oki  became  known,  loyal  sainurai  in  p:reat 
numbers  espoused  the  Imperial  cause,  and  a  lieavy  blow  was  given  to  the  prestige 
of  the  Hojo  by  Akamatsu  Noriinura  who,  after  several  successful  engage- 
ments with  the  Rokuhara  army  in  Settsu,  pushed  northward  from  the  fortress 
of  Maya,  where  his  forces  were,  almost  witW  ag^t  of  Kyoto.  Takatoki .  appre- 
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dating  that  a  crisis  had  now  arisen  in  the  fortunes  of  the  H0j5,  ordered  Ashikuga 
Takauji  to  lead  a  powerful  anny  weatward.  Takauji  represented  a  junior  branch 
of  the  Minamoto  family.  He  was  descended  from  the  great  Yoshiiye,  and  wheto 

Yoritomo  rose  against  the  Taira,  in  1 180,  he  had  been  immediati  ly  joined  by  the 
then  Ashikaga  chieftain,  who  was  his  brot  ht  r-in-law.  Takauji,  therefore,  had 
ambitions  of  his  own,  and  his  mood  towards  the  HOjo  had  been  embittered  by 
two  recent  events;  the  first,  that,  tliouRii  in  mourning  for  the  death  of  his  father, 
be  had  been  required  to  join  the  attack  on  Masashige's  fortress  at  Kasagi;  the 
second,  that  his  own  illness  after  returning  from  that  campaign  had  not  availed 
to  save  iiim  from  frequent  fiummonses  to  conference  with  Takatoki. 

Thus,  thia  second  order  to  take  the  field  found  him  disposed  to  join  m  the 
overthrow  of  the  'HOjO  rather  than  in  their  support.  Learning  something  of 


> 


■  AHmUOArTAsklUI 


this  mood,  Takatoki  demanded  that  the  Ashikaga  cliief,  before  commeneing  his 
inarch,  should  hand  in  a  written  oath  of  loyalty,  and  furtlier,  should  leave  his 
wife,  his  children,  and  his  brother-in-law  as  hostages  in  Kamakura.  Takauji, 
who  shrunk  from  no  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  his  ambition,  complied  readily,  and 
the  eonfidence  of  the  Baki/^u  having  thua  been  restored,  a  parting  banquet  was 
given  in  his  honour^  at  which  the  HOjO  representative  presented  him-with  a  steed, 
a  suit  of  armour,  a  gold-mounted  sword,  and  a  white  flag,  this  last  being  an  h(>ir- 
loom  from  the  time  of  Hachiman  (Yoebiiye),  transmitted  through  the  hands  of 
Yoritomo 's  spouse,  Masa. 

All  these  thinp^s  did  not  turn  Takauji  by  a  hair's-breadth  from  his  purpose. 
His  army  had  not  marched  many  miles  westward  i)efore  he  despatched  a  message 
to  the  entrenchments  in  Iloki  ofTcring  his  services  to  the  Emperor,  who  welcomed 
this  signal  accession  of  strength  and  connnissioned  Takauji  to  attack  the  Bakuju 
forces.  Entirely  ignorant  of  these  things,  Hoj5  Takaiye,  who  comnyinded  at 
Roikuharai  made  dispositions  to  move  against  the  HOki  fortress  i&  ethopmHon 
with  Takauji. .  The  plan  of  campaign  waa  tibuat  Takaiye's  army  should  mardi 
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southward  through  Settsu,  and,  having  crushed  Akamatsu  Norimura,  who 
occupied  that  province,  should  advance  through  Harima  and  Mimasaka  into 
HCki;  while  Takauji,  moving  northward  at  first  by  the  Tamba  highway,  should 
ultimately  turn  westward  and  reaish  H5ki  by  the  Uttioral  road  of  the  Japan  6ea. 
In  addition  to  these  two  armies,  the  H5j6  had  a  powerful  force  engaged  in 
beleaguering  the  fortress  of  Chihaya,  in  Yamato,  where  Kuaunoki  Masashige 
commanded  in  person. 

It  will  thus  bo  seen  that,  at  this  time  OVIay,  1333),  the  Tmpcriahsts  were 
everywlierc  staiuiiiip;  on  tho  defensive,  and  the  Bakuju  armies  wcTe  attacking 
on  the  southeast,  south,  and  north  of  Kyoto.  Nothing  seemed  less  prol>aljle  than 
that  the  Imperial  capital  itself  should  become  the  object  of  an  assault  by  the 
partisans  of  Go-£>aig6.  But  the  unexpected  took  place.  HQjO  Takaiye  was 
lulled  and  his  force  shattered  in  the  first  collision  with  Norimuni)  who  immediate- 
ly set  his  troops  in  motion  towards  Kyoto,  intending  to  take  advantage  of  Roku- 
hara's  denuded  condition.  Meanwhile,  TlUcauji,  whose  march  into  Tamba 
had  been  very  deliberate,  learned  the  course  events  had  taken  in  Settsu,  and 
immediately  proclaiming  his  allfirinnce  to  the  Imperial  cause,  countermarched 
for  Kyoto,  his  anny  receiving  constant  accessions  of  strength  as  it  approached 
the  city.  Ilokuhara,  though  taken  by  surprise,  foujiht  stoutly.  Attacked 
sunultaneously  from  three  directions  by  the  anmts  ui  isoiimuia,  Takauji,  and 
Minamoto  Tadaaki,  and  in  spite  of  the  death  of  their  commandant,  H5jd 
Tokimasu,  they  held  out  until  the  evening,  when  HdjO  Nakatold  escaped  under 
cover  of  darkness,  escortmg  the  titular  sovereign,  Kdgon,  and  the  two  ex-Emper- 
ors. Their  idea  was  to  flee  to  Kamakura,  but  taking  an  escort  too  large  for 
rapid  movement,  they  were  overtaken;  the  three  leaders  together  with  four  hun- 
dred men  killed,  and  Kdgon  together  with  the  two  ex-Emperors  seized  and 
carried  back  to  Kyoto. 

THE  FALL  OF  KAMAEUBA 

These  things  happened  at  the  close  of  June,  1333,  and  immediately  after  the 
fall  of  Rokuhara,  Nitta  Yoshisada  raised  the  Imperial  standard  in  the  province 
of  Kotsuke.  Yoshisada  represented  the  tenth  generation  of  the  great  Yoshiiye 's 
family.  Like  Ashikaga  TiJtauji  he  was  of  pure  Minamoto  blood,  though 
Takauji  l)elonged  to  a  junior  branch.  The  Nitta  estates  were  in  the  district 
of  that  name  in  the  province  of  Kotsuke;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  very  lieart  of  the 
Kwanto.  Hitherto,  the  whole  of  the  eastern  region  had  remained  loyal  to  the 
Hojo;  but  the  people  were  growing  weary  of  the  heavy  taxes  and  requisitions 
entailed  by  this  three-years '  struggle,  and  when  Nitta  Yoshisada  declared  against 
the  Hojo,  his  ranks  soon  swelled  to  formidable  dimensions.' '  It  has  been  stated 
by  some  historians  that  Yoshisada 's  resolve  was  first  taken  on  receipt  ol  news 
that  Rokuhara  was  lost  to  the  H5j0.  But  there  can  be  no  doubtthat,  like  others 
of  his  sept,  he  had  long  resented  the  comparatively  subordinate  position  occupied 
by  Yoritomo's  descendants,  and  the  most  trustworthy  annals  show  that  already 
while  engaged  in  besieging  Masashige  in  Chihaya  fortress,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  deserting  the  Hojo's  cause.  Through  one  of  his  officers,  Funada  Yoshima*?a, 
he  obtained  a  mandate  from  Prince  Morinaga,  and  then,  feigning  sickness, 
he  left  the  camp  in  Yamato  and  returned  to  Kotsuke,  where  he  lost  no  time  in 
making  preparations  for  revolt* 

TWi  actual  dedaratioxk  did  not  come,  however,  until  the  arrival  of  an  officer 
from  Kamakura,  carrying  a  r^uiation  for  a  great  quantity  of  provisions  to 
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victual  an  army  which  the  Hojo  were  hastily  equipping  to  recover  Rokuhara. 
The  officer  was  put  to  death,  and  Yoshisatla  with  his  hrotiier,  Yoshisuke,  set 
their  forces  in  motion  for  Kamakura.  Menaced  thus  ciuscly,  the  Hojo  made  a 
supreme  effort.  They  put  into  the  field  an  army  said  to  have  numhcit'd  one 
hundred  thousand  of  all  arms.  But  their  ranks  were  perpetually  reduced  by 
defections,  wherea?  those  of  the  Imperialists  received  constant  accessions.  The 
campaign  lasted  only  a  fortni^t.  For  the  final  attack  Toshisada  divided  his 
army  into  three  corps  and  advanced  against  Kamakura  from  the  north,  the  east, 
and  the  west*  .The  eastern  rr^lumn  was  repulsed  and  its  general  slain,  but  the 
we?:tem  onset,  commanded  by  Yoshisada  liimsolf ,  succeeded.  Taking  advantage 
of  11  low  tide,  he  k'd  his  men  over  thr  sands  and  round  the  base  of  a  steep  cliff,^ 
and  earned  the  city  by  storm,  setting  fire  to  t}ie  buildings  everywhere.  The 
Hojo  troops  were  shattered  and  slaughtered  relentlessly.  Takatoki  retreated 
to  his  ancestral  cemetery  at  the  temple  Tosho-ji,  and  there  committed  suicide 
with  all  the  members  of  his  family  and  some  eight  hundred  officers  and  men  of 
his  army,  llius,  Kamakura  fell  On  the  5th  of  July,  1333,  a  century  and  a  half 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Bakufu  by  Yoritomo.  Many  heroic  incidents 
marked  the  catastrophe  and  showed  the  spirit  animating  the  of  that  epoch. 
A  few  of  them  will  find  a  fitting  place  here.  ' 

HBROIC  DBATBS 

It  has  been  related  above  that,  w}u>n  Ashikaga  Takauji  marched  westward 
from  Kamakura,  he  left  his  family  and  his  brother-in-law  as  hostages  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bakuf  u.  Subsequently,  on  the  loccasion  Of  the  assault  by  Nitta  Yoshisada, 
this  brother-ul-law  (Alukbashl  Moritoki)  resisted  stoutly  but  was  defeated  at  the 
pass  of  Kobukoro.  He  comnutted  suicide/ remarking  calmly,  "It  is  better  to 
die  trusted  than  to  live  doubted."  ; 

Osaragi  Sadanao,  one  of  the  HOjQ  generals,  was  in  danger  of  defeat  by  Odate 
Muneuji  at  the  defence  of  Kamakura,  when  Homma  Saemon,  a  retainer  of  thc^ 
former,  who  was  under  arrest  for  an  offciK  o,  broke  his  arrest  and  galloping  into 
the  field,  restwed  the  situation  l>y  killing:  t  le  enemy's  general,  Odate  Muneuji. 
Carrying  the  head  of  Muneuji,  Saemou  i)resentcd  it  to  his  chief  and  then  dis- 
embowelled himself  in  expiation  of  his  disobedience.  Sadanao,  crying  that  his 
faithful  follower  should  not  go  unaccompanied  to  the  grave,  dashed  into  the 
enemy 's  ranks  and  fell,  covered  with  wounds. 

Ando  ShOshll,  returning  from  the  successful  defence  of  the  eastern  approaches 
to  Kamakura  on  the  5th  of  July,  1333,  found  the  Government  buildings  a  mass 
of  charred  ruins,  and  being  ignorMnt  of  the  multitude  of  suicides  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  c(>metery  at  Toshd-ji,  cried  out:  "The  ond  of  a  hundred  years! 
How  is  it  that  none  was  found  to  die  tiie  death  of  fidelity?"  Dismounting  he 
prepaicd  to  take  his  own  life  when  a  messenger  arrived  carrying  a  letter  from 
his  niece,  the  wife  of  Nitta  Yoshisada.  This  letter  counselled  surrender. 
ShOshfl  exclaimed  furiously :  " My  niece  is.a  aamwrai's  daughter.  How  could 
she  venture  to  insult  me  with  words  so  shamelesst  And  how  was  it  that  Yoshi- 
sada allowed  her  to  do  such  a  thing?"  Thto,  Wrapping  the  letter  romid  the 
hilt  of  his  sword,  he  disemboweUed  himeeif. 

fj  This  cliff  —  Inamura-iEapeaki  —  may  he  men  at  Kamakura  to-day.  Tradition  aaya  that 
Yoshisada  threfw  his  8wc»d  into  the  supplicating  the  god  of  the  Sea  to  roll  back  tlw  water 
and  opr  n  a  path  f or  the  loyal  anny.  At  dawn  on  the  tollowing  day  the  tide  vas  found  to  have 
receded  sumcientiy.J  t    '  ' 
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THE  JU\ST  SCENE     '  •    "  :  - 

The  last  act  of  the  Hojo  tragedy,  which  took  pl:ire  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
temple  Tosho-ji,  showed  the  fideUty  of  the  samurai  character  at  its  best.  Among 
the  Kaniaknra  warriors  was  one  Takashij^e,  son  of  that  Naguisaki  Takasuke  who 
had  made  himself  notorious  by  corrupt  administration  of  justice.  Takashige,  a 
skilled  soldier  of  enormous  physical  power,  returned  from  the  battle  when  all 
hope  of  beating  back  Nitta  Yoehisada's  anny  hi^d  disappeared^  and  having 
warned  the  regent,  Takatoki,  that  the  hwM^s]aiit  resource  alone  remained,  asked 
for  a  few  moments'  respite  to  strike  a  final  stroke.  Followed  by  a  hundred 
dei^rate  men,  lie  plunged  into  the  thick  of  the  fight  and  had  almost  come  within 
reach  of  Yoshisada  when  he  was  forced  back.  (  Jalloping  to  Tosho-ji,  he  found 
Takatoki  and  his  comrades  drinking  their  farewell  cup  of  sake,  Takatoki 
handed  the  cup  to  Takashige,  and  he,  after  draining  it  thrice,  as  was  the  samurai 's 
wont,  passed  it  to  Settsu  Ddjun,  disembowelled  himself,  and  tore  out  his  intes- 
tines. *'  That  gives  a  fine  relish  to  the  wine,"  cried  Dojun,  following  Takashige 's 
example.  Takatoki,  being  of  highest  rank,  was  the  last  to  kill  himself. 

ESght  hundred  suicides  bore  witness  to  the.  strength  of  the  creed  held  by  the 
Kamakura  btishi.  An  eminent  Japanese  author*  writes:  "Yoritomo,  ooih 
vinced  by  observation  and  experience  that  the  Ix  autiful  and  the  splendid  appeal 
most  to  human  nature,  made  it  his  aim  to  inculcate  frugality,  to  promote  military 
exercises,  to  encourage  loyalty,  and  to  dignify  simplicity.  Moral  education  he 
set  before  physical.  The  precepts  of  bushidd  he  engraved  on  the  heart  of  the 
nation  and  gave  to  them  the  honour  of  a  precious  heirloom.  The  Hojo,  by 
exalting  bmhidd,  followed  the  invaluable  teaching  of  the  Genji,  and  supplemented 
it  with  the  doctrines  of  Shinto,  Confucianism,  and  Buddhism.  Thus  every 
puski  came  to  believe  that  the  country 's  fate  depended  on  the  spirit  of  the 
mrnuraiJ*  Another  and  more  renowned  annalist  *  wrote:  "The  Bojp,  rising 
from  a  subordinate  portion,  flourished  for  nine  generations.  Their  success  was 
due  to  observing  frugality,  treating  the  people  with  kindness,  meting  out  strict 
justice,  and  faithfullj'^  obej'ing  the  ancestral  behest  to  abstain  from  seeking  high 
titles."  Tliey  took  the  substance  and  discarded  the  shadow.  The  bushidd 
that  they  developed  became  a  model  in  later  ages,  especially  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

LAST  HOJO  ABIifT 

When  Kamakura  fell  the  only  HojO  force  remaining  in  the  field  was  that  wliicii 
had  been  engaged  for  months  in  the  acge  (d  Chihaya,  where  Kusunoki  Masashige 

held  his  own  stoutly.  This  army  had  retired  to  Nara  on  receipt  of  the  news  of 
Kokuliara's  capture,  and  when  Kamakura  met  vdih  the  same  fate,  the  leaders 
of  the  last  Hojo  force  surrendered  at  the  summons  of  Ashikaga  Takauji's 
e^nist-aries.  Subsequently,  ^ft^c^  the^  ieajdjers  were,  if d  out  a^^.  f^^jl^^^jf^^ 
beheaded,  ,  /  ;  ' 

THE  RESTORATION  OF  TttE  KBMMU  EfLA 

The  conditions  that  now  resulted  are  spoken  of  in  Japanese  history  as  "the 
Restoration  of  the  Kmmu  era"  (1334>:1336).  It  will  be  presently  seen  that  the 
term  is  partly  misleading.  After  his  escape  from  Oki,  Go-Daigo  remained  for 
some  time  in  the  fortress  of  Funanoe,  in  Hski.  Kamakura  fell  on  the  5tli  of 
July,  and  his  Majesty  entered  KyOto  on  the  17th  of  that  month.  While  in  Hold 
Yamada  Teashtt  (modern)  J  P  Rai  Sanyd  a780-1832).i 
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he-imed  irari(»is  rescriptB  having  special  significance.  They  may  he  summarized 

From  huihi  down  to  priests,  any  mm  y^o  petfonns  meritorioiis'deeds  in  battle  will  be 

duly  recompensed,  in  nr!'iitirin  in  ccnilrmct]  m  the  posses-sion  of  his  previously  held 

domain,  and  that  posnesi^iun  will  be  continued  in  perpetuity  to  his  descendants.  In  tlio  case 
of  persons  kOled  in  fight,  suitable  successcHV  to  their  domains  will  be  selected  from  their  Idth 
and  kin. 

With  regard  to  Court  officials  and  bmhi  down  to  temple  priests  and  functionaries  of  ShirUo 
shrines,  any  that  come  immediately  to  join  the  Imperial  forces  will  be  rewfurded,  in  addition 
to  being  confirmM  in  the  tenure  of  their  nri[:in:il  estates. 

Similar  conHuieration  will  be  siiuwu  lo  all  who,  though  unable  to  come  in  person,  supply 
provisions  or  military  necessaries,  submit  sugeestions  with  loyal  intent,  or  otherwise  work  in 
the  interests  of  the  Imperial  army.  Mtm  surrendering  in  battle  will  be  pardoned  for  their 
previous  oflFences.  and  will  be  rewarded  for  services  subsequently  rendered. 

The  fate  of  the  eastern  outlaws  (i.e.  the  Hojo)  being  sealed,  their  destrttetioa  li-iiuittiiMnt. 
They  have  slain  many  innocent  people;  plundered  the  property  of  ail  classes,  despoiled  temnlea, 
burned  houses,  arid'conducted  themselves  with  extreme  wickedness.  Unless  they  be  puiiisncd, 
public  peace  cannot  be  restored.  Our  army  has  to  remove  those  evils,  and  therefore  all  in  its 
ranks,  while  uniting  to  attack  the  ret>els,  wiU  be  cai:ef ul  not  to  inflict  any  sufifering  on  the 
people  or  to  plunder  them  and  wiU  treat  tnem  with  all  benevolence.  If  prisoners  be  common 
soldiers,  they  shall  be  released  at  once,  and  if  officers,  they  shall  be  held  in  cu.stody  pending 
Imperial  insiruciiona.  They  shall  not  be  punished  without  judgment.  No  buildings  except 
the  enemy 's  fortresses  and  castles  shall  be  bunted,  unless  the  eoncntions  of  a  battle  dietato'sucfa 
a  course,  and  it  is  strictly  forbidden  to  set  fire  to  shrines  and  temples.  WTien  the  Imperial 
forces  enter  a  city  and  have  to  be  quartered  in  private  liouses,  the  owners  of  the  latter  shall  be 
duly  recompensed.  If  these  injunotioiis  lie  obeyed,  the  deitiM  of  heaven  and  earth  and  the 
ancestral  Kami  will  protect  the  prtuous  ifxmy  in  its  assault  upon  the  mdced  traitors. 

These  edietg  make  it  dear  that  m  one  most  hnportant  respect,  namely,  the 
tenns  of  land  tenure,  there  was  no  idea  of  reverting  to  the  old-time  system  which 
reeog^ised  the  right  of  property  to  be  vested  in  the  Throne  and  limited  the  period 
of  ocdi^tion  to  the  sovereign's  will. 

*  THE  NEW  GOVERNMENT 

When  Go-Daigo  entered  Kyoto  on  the  17th  of  July,  1333,  it  was  suggested 
by  some  of  his  advisers  that 'a  ceremony  of  coronation  should  be  again  held. 
But  thd  wMiijini  Nijd  Michihira,  opposed  that  course.  He  argued  that  althou^ 
his  Majesty  had  not  resided  in  the  tstgMxX  for  some  time,  the  sacred  insignia  had 

been  always  in  his  poe8€ission,  and  that  his  le-entering  the  capital  should  be 
treated  as  returning  from  a  journey.  This  cotinsd  was  adopted.  It  involved 
the  ex(  hiFiion  of  Kogon  from  the  roll  of  sovereigns,  though  the  title  of  "retired 
Emperor"  was  accorded  to  him. 

There  were  thus  three  ex-Emperors  at  the  same  time.  Go-Daigo  as.Kjgnofl 
the  ChSkodO  estates  for  their  support,  retaining  for  himself  only  the  provincial 
taxes  of  Harima.  -  'The  Bakv^  no  iongelr  having  any  ofRcial  existence,  the  ma- 
ehlnery  of  the  Govehunent  in  Kyoto  was  organised  on  the  hypothesis  of  genuine 
administrative  efficiency.  There  was  no  chancellor  {daj^  daijin)  or  any  regent 
(kwampahu).  These  were  dispensed  with,  hi  c](>ference  to  the'  "Jtestoration** 
theory,  namely,  that  the  Emperor  hims(  If  sliould  rule,  as  he  had  dono  in  the 
eras  of  Engi  and  Tennjaku  (901-957).  Hut  for  the  rest,  the  old  ofHcrs  were 
resuscitated  and  filled  with  men  who  had  deserved  wt^ll  in  the  reeent  crisis  or 
who  possessed  hereditary  claims.  Prince  Morinaga,  the  sometime  lord-abbot  of 
Hiei-zan,  was  nominated  commander-in-chief  {tai-shogun),  and  for  the  sake  of 
historical  lucidity  hereafter  the  following  appointments  should  be  noted: 
I  t  Prinoe  Narinaga  to  be  governor-general  {kwanryo)  of  the  Kwant5,  with  bis 
he^<](uart6t8  at  Kamakura,  and  with  Ashikaga  Tadayoshi  (brother  of  Takauji) 
for  second  in  command. 
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Prince  Yoshinaga  to  be  governor-general  of  0-U  (Mutsu  and  Dcwit), assisted 
by  Kitabatake  Chikafusa  (an  able  stateamui  and  a  historian),  and  tWutte^ 
son,  Akiiye,  as  well  as  by  the  ron9wni^/i!^9rv,yQ]di,^^  iu,  -  i 

NijO  Michihira  to  be  MMb^'in.  •  .    .  :     ,  i 

Kuga  Nagamichi  to  be  tt-da2/in.  /  ..  .  = 

Doin  Kinkata  to  be  nai-daijin. 

It  is  observable  that  the  occupants  of  all  these  great  offices  were  Court 
nobles.  The  cre^v]  of  the  Kemmu  era  was  that  the  usurping  huke  (military  fami- 
lies) had  been  crushed  and  that  the  huge  (Court  nobility)  had  come  to  their  own 
again.  As  for  the  provinces,  the  main  purpose  kept  in  view  by  the  new  Govern- 
ineiit  was  to  efface  the  traces  of  the  shugo  system.  Apparently  the  simplest 
method  of  achievmg  that  end  would  have  been  to  appoint  civilian  isovemon 
{kohus^  eyefywbere.  But  in  many  cases  eiylMan  governors  "^ould  have  been 
powerless  in  the  £ace  ,of  the  conditions  that  had  arisen  under  military  fule,  and 
thus  the  newly  nominated  governors  included  — 
'     Ashikaga  Takauji,  governor  of  Musashi,  Hitachi,  and  Shliuosa. 

Ashikaga  Tadayoshi  (brotlier  of  I'akauji),  governor  of  Totomi. 
=     Kusunoki  Masashige,  governor  of  Settsu,  Kawachi,  and  Izumi.  :  ' 

Nawa  Nagatoshi,  governor  of  Inaba  and  Huki.  ,>   r  . 

Nitta  Yoshisada,  governor  of  Kotsuke  and  Harima.     '  ' "    '    •  . 

Nitta  Yo&hiaki  (son  of  YOsUsada),  governor  of  fichigo. 

WakiyaYoshisuke  (iMfother  of  Yoshisada))  governor  of  Suvui^a.'  .  ■ 

One  name  left  out  of  this  list  was  that  of  Akamatsu  Norimura,  who  had 
taken  the  leading  part  in  driving  the  Hdj5  from  Rokuhaia,  and  who  had  been 
faithful  to  the  Imperial  cause  throughout.  He  now  became  as  implacable  an 
enemy  as  he  had  previously  been  a  loyal  friend.  The  fact  is  significant.  Money 
as  money  was  despised  by  the  hmhi  of  the  Kamakura  epoch.  H^  was  educated 
to  deapise  it,  and  his  nature  prepared  bini  to  receive  such  education.  But  of 
power  he  was  supremely  ambitious  power  represented  by  a  formidable  army 
of  fully  equipped  followers,  by  fortified.castles>  and  by  widely  recognised  authori- 
ty. The  prime  essential  of  all  these  thing^twas  Sn  ample  landed,  estate  To 
command  the  alliance  of  the  great  military  families  without  placing  them  tmder 
an  obligation  by  the  grantiof  .eictensii^e  manors  would  have  beeh  futile.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  grant  such  manoffsin  perpetuity  me^  the. creation  ol  practically 
independent  feudal  chiefs.  •  . 

The  trouble  with  the  restored  Government  of  Go-Daigo  was  that  it  halted 
between  these  two  alternatives.  Appreciating  that  its  return  to  powpr  had  been 
due  to  the  efforts  of  certain  military  magnates,  it  rewarded  these  in  a  measure; 
but  imagining  that  its  own  admini^ative  authority  had  been  replaced  on  the 
ancient  basis,  it  allowed  itself  to  be  guided,  at  the -same  time,  by  capricious  far 
vouritism.-  Eiven  in  recognising  the  services  <rf  the  military  leaders,  justice  was 
not  observed.  The  recon  Is  <  l  ;i  1 1\  shOw  that  on  the  roll  of  merit  the  first  fdacSi 
after  Prmce  MorinAga,  should  have  been  given  to  Kusunoki  Masashige 's  name. 
When  Kasagi  fell  and  when  the  Emperor  was  exiled,  Masashige,  alone  among 
the  feudatories  of  sixty  provinces,  continued  to  fight  stoutly  at  the  head  of  a  small 
force,  thus  setting  an  example  of  steadfast  loyalty  which  uilnnately  produced 
many  imitators.  Nitta  Yoshisada  ought  to  have  stood  next  in  order;  then 
Akamatsu  Isorimuia;  then  Nawa  Kagatoslii,  and  finally  Ashikaga  Takauji.* 
lA  tije  case  of  Takauj i,  there  was  comparatively  little  merit.  He  had  taken  up 
arms  sgsinst  the  Impoisl  cause  at  the  outsiei,  and  even  ul  the  assault  on  Bokttt 

p  Aim  Hakuseki  (1656-1725).! 
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hara  he  had  been  of  little  aerivoe.  Yet  to  him  the  Crown  allotted  the  greatest 
honour  and  the  richest  rewards.  Some  excuse  may  be  found  in  Takauji 's  lineage 

but  in  that  respect  he  was  inferior  to  Nitta  Yoshisada. 

Still  more  flagrant  partiality  was  displayed  in  other  directions.  Relying  on 
the  promises  of  the  Funanoe  edicts  epitomized  above,  th<)  i-ands  of  niihtary 
officers  thronged  the  Court  in  Kyoto,  clamouring  for  rccogint ion  of  their  sorvicrs. 
Judges  were  appointed  to  examine  their  pleas,  but  that  proved  a  tediouii  Laak, 
and  in  the  meanirhile  all  the  best  lands  had  been  given  away  by  favour  or 
affection.  Go-IHiigo  himself  appropriated  the  manors  of  HOjO  Takatoki; 
those  of  Hajo  Yasuie  were  assigned  to  Prince  Morinaga;  those  of  Osaragi  Sadanao 
went  to  the  Imperial  eonsort,  Ilenko.  The  immediate  attendants  of  the  sov- 
ereign, priests,  nuns,  musicians,  liUeraleurs  —  all  ol)tained  broad  acres  by  the 
Imperial  fiat,  and  when,  in  tlie  tardy  soquel  of  judicial  procedure,  awards  were 
made  to  military  men,  no  spoil  remained  to  be  divided.  Soon  a  cry  went  up, 
and  gained  constantly  in  vohune  and  vehemence,  a  cry  for  tiie  restoration  of  the 
military  regime.  As  for  Go-Daigo,  whatever  ability  he  had  shown  in  misfortune 
seemed  to  de^^  him  in  prosperity.  He  neglected  his  administrative  duties^ 
became  luxunoiia  and  arrogant,  and  fell  more  and  ijaore  under  the  influence  of 
the  lady  Ren'.  Of  Fujiwara  lineage,  this  lady  had  shared  the  Emperor's  exile 
and  assisted  his  escape  from  Oki.  It  had  long  been  her  ambit  ion -to.  have  her 
son,  Tsuncnaga,  nominated  Crown  Prince,  but  as  Prince  Morinaga  was  older 
and  had  established  a  paramount  title  by  his  merits,  his  removal  must  precede 
the  accomplishment  of  iier  ])urpose.  Fate  furnisheil  a  i^owerfui  ally.  Prinee 
Morinaga,  detecting  that  Ashikaga  Takauji  concealed  a  treacherous  purj)ose 
under  a  smooth  demeanour,  solicited  the  Emperor  s  mandate  to  deal  with  liiiii. 
Go-Daigo  refused,  and  thereafter  the  lady  Ken  and  the  Ashikaga  chief,  whose 
influence  inereased  daily,  entered  into  a  league  for  the  overthrow  of;  Prince 
Morinaga, 

It  was  at  this  time,  when  symptoms  of  disorder  were  growing  more  and  more 
apparent,  that  Fujiwara  Ftijifusa,  a  high  dignitary  of  the  Court  and  one  of  the 

great  statesmen  of  his  era,  addressed  a  solenm  warning  to  Go-Daigo.  The 
inmu'diate  occasion  was  curirMis.  Tlicre  had  been  presented  to  tlie  C'ourt  by 
tlie  governor  of  Izumo  a  liorse  of  extraordinary  endurance,  capable  of  travelling 
from  Toiuita,  in  that  province,  to  Kyoto,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
milts,  between  dawn  and  darkness.  Tlie  courtierts  welcomed  the  appearance,  of 
^is  horse  as  an  oliien  oif  pe^ce  and  prosperity,  but  Fujiwara  Fujifusa  interpreted 
it  as  indicating  that  occasion  to  solicit  speedy  aid  from  remote  provinces  wpuld 
soon  arise.  He  plainly  told  the  Emperor  that  the  officials  were  steeped  in  de- 
bauchery ;  that  whereas,  in  the  early  days  of  the  restoration,  tlie  pi^laee  gates  had 
been  thronged  with  warriors,  to-day  none  could  be  seen,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands having  left  the  capital  disgusted  and  indignant  to  see  Court  favourites 
enriched  with  the  rewards  which  siiould  liave  fallen  to  the  military;  that  the 
already  distressed  jjeople  were  suljjected  to  further  heavy  exactions  for  build- 
ing or  beauLiiymg  Impenui  palaces;  tliat  grave  injustice  had  been  done  to 
Akamafcsu  Norimura,  and  that  unless  the  sovereign  refrained  from  self-indulgence 
and  sought  to  govern  benevolently,  a  catastrophe  eould  not  be  averted.  But 
Go-patfo  waa  not  moved,  and  finally,  after  repeating  his  admonition. on  se^ral 
occasions,  Fujifusa  left  the  Court  and  took  the  tonsure.  It  says  much  for  th€| 
nobility  of  the  Emperor's  disposition  that  he  conunissioned  Nobufusa,  father 
of  Fujifusa,  to  seek  out  the  pcn-sistent  critic  and  offer  him  a  greatly  higher  office 
if  he  would  consent  to  return,  and  it  say^  much  for  Fujifusa 's  sincerity  that, 
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hoping  to  give  wei^t  to  his  couiisels,  he  embnused  the  lifid  of  fil  recluse  and  was 
never  seen  in  pubtic  again^ 

.'  i    DEATH  OF  PRINCE  MORINAGA 

Things  now  went  from  bad  to  worse  in  Kyoto,  while  in  the  provinces  the 
remnants  of  the  Hoj5*s  partisans  began  to  raise  their  heads.  The  ever-loyal 
Kusunoki  Masashige  and  Nawa  Nagatoshi  entered  the  capital  to  secure  it  against 
surprise;  Ashikaga  Takaiiji,  ostensibly  for  the  same  purpose,  summoned  large 
forces  from  the  provinces,  and  Prince  Morinaga  occupied  Nawa  with  a  strong 
army.  Takaiiji  saw  that  the  time  had  come  to  reimve  the  prince,  in  whom  he 
recognized  the  great  obstacle  to  the  consummation  of  his  ambitious  designs.! 
Securing  the  co-operation  of  the  lady  Ren  by  a  promise  that  her  son,  Karinaga, 
should  be  named  Crown  Prince  and  commander-in-chief  {^ho^un)  in  successioii 
to  Morinaga,  he  informed  the  Emperor  that  Prince  Morinaga  was  plotting 
Co-Daigo's  deposition  and  the  elevation  of  his  o-un  son  to  the  throne.  The 
Emperor  credited  the  accusation,  summoned  the  usurping  Morinaga  to  the 
palace,  and  caused  him  to  be  arrested.  This  happened  in  November,  1334. 
Morinaga  vehemently  declared  liis  innocence,  lii  a  memorial  lu  tlie  Throne  he 
recounted  the  loyal  service  he  bad  rendered  to  his  soverdgn  and  father;  and 
conciudedtrith  these  words:' — 

In  spite  of  all  this  T  have  unwittingly  offended'.  I  would  appeal  to  heaven,  but  the  sun 
and  moon  have  uo  favour  for  ati  unfiluil  sun.  I  would  bow  my  head  and  cry  to  the  earth  for 
help,  but  the  mountains  and  the  rivers  do  not  harbour  a  disloyal  subject.  The  tie  between 
fatiier  and  son  is  severed,  and  I  am  cast  away.  I  have  no  longer  anything  to  hope  in  the  world. 
If  I  may  be  pardoned,  stripped  of  my  rank,  and  permitted  to  ent^  rei^on,  there  will  be  no 
cause  for  regret.    In  my  deep  sorrow  I  cannot  say  move.  ' 

Had  this  piteous  appeal  reachod  Go-Daigo,  he  might  have  relented.  But 
just  as  the  memorial  addressed  by  Yoshitsune  to  bis  brother,  Yoritomo,  was 
suppressed  by  Hiromoto,  so  the  chambedain  to  whom  Prince  Morinaga  entrusted 
his  protest  feared  to  carry  it  to  the  sover^gn.  Before  the  dose  of  the  year,  the 
prince  was  exiled  to  Kamakurii,  and  there  placed  in  chaCrge  of  Takauji 's  brother, 
Tadayoshi,  who  confined  him  in  a  cave  dug  for  the  purpose*  He  never  emerged 
alive.  Seven  months  later,  TadayOshi,  on  the  eve  of  evacuating  Kamakura 
before  the  attack  of  HOjo  Tokiynki,  sent  an  emissan,'  to  assassinate  Morinaga  in 
the  cave.  The  unforltmrih  pniice  was  in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  His  name 
must  l)e  added  to  the  long  list  of  noble  men  wlio  fell  victims  to  slander  "in  Japan. 
A  Japanese  annalist  ^  contends  that  Morinaga  owed  his  fate  as  much  to  his  own 
tactlessness  as  to  the  wiles  of  his  enemies,  and  claims  that  in  accusing  Takauji  to 
>  the  throne,  the  prince  forgot  the  Empetor's  helplessness  agamst  such  a  military 
magnate  as  the  Ashikaga  chief.  However  that  may  have  been,  subsequent  events 
clearly'  justified  the  prince 's  suspicions  of  Takauji 's  disloyalty.  It  must  also  be 
concluded  that  Go-Daigo  deliberately  contemplated  his  son's  death  when  be 
placed  him  in  charge  of  Takauji 's  brother. 

ASHIKAGA  TAKAUJI  OCCUPISS  KAMAKURA 

The  course  of  events  has  been  somewhat  anticipated  above  in  order  to  relate 
the  end  of  Prince  Morinaga 's  career.  It  is  necessary,  now,  to  revert  to  the  inci- 
dent which  preciintsted  his  fate,  namely,  the  ciqpture  of  K^unakura  by  HOjO 
Tokiyuki.  This  Tokiyt^  was  a  son  of  Takatoki.  He  escaped  to  Shinano 
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proymce  iat  tbe  time  of  the  Hoj5  downfall,  and  being  joined  there  by  maoy  of  his 

family  vassals,  he  found  himself  strong  enough  to  take  the  field  openly  in 
July,  1335,  and  sweeping  away  all  opposition,  he  entered  Kaniakura  in  Aii^st. 
Ashikag;a  Tokaiiji  's  brother  was  then  in  command  at  Kamukiira.  It  scorned, 
indeed,  as  tiiough  ihe  Emperor  deliberately  contemplated  the  restoration  of  the 
old  administrative  machinery  in  the  Kwanto,  changing  only  the  personnel ;  for  his 
Majesty  appointed  his  tenth  son,  Prince  Narinaga,  a  boy  of  ten,  to  be  skogun  at 
Kamakura,  and  placed  Ashikaga  Tadayoshi  in  a  position  amounting,  in  fact 
thou^  not  in  name,  to  that  of  regent  (sMkken)*  Probably  these  measures  were 
merely  intended  to  placate  the  KwantS.  Before  there  had  been  time  to  test 
their  efl&cacy,  the  Hojo  swept  down  on  Kamakura,  and  Tadayoshi  and  the  young 
shogun  found  themselves  fugitives.  Meanwhile,  Ashikaga  Takauji  in  KyoJ^o 
had  been  secretly  fanning  the  discontent  of  the  unrecompcnsed  bushi,  and  had 
assured  himself  that  a  reversion  to  the  military  system  would  be  widely  welcomed. 
He  now  applied  for  a  commission  to  quell  the  Hojo  insurrection,  and  on  the  eve 
of  setting  out  for  that  purpose,  he  asked  to  be  nominated  sfw^un,  whicii  request 
being  rejected,  he  left  the  capital  without  paying  final  respects  to  the  Throne,  an 
onusncsi  astutely  calculated  to  attract  psortisans. 

The  Hojd's  resistance  was  feeble,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  Ashikaga  banneis 
were  waving  again  over  Kamakura.  The  question  of  returning  to  KyQto  had 
now  to  be  considered.  Takauji  *s  brother,  Tadayoshi,  strongly  opposed  such  a 
step.  He  compared  it  to  puttinc;  ono 's  head  into  a  tiger's  mouth,  and  in  fact 
intVinnation  had  already  reached  Kamakura  in  the  sense  that  the  enemies  of  the 
As]iikap;a  were  busily  sland(»ring  the  victorious  general.  It  nuiy  fairly  be  as- 
sumed, however,  that  Takauji  liad  never  intended  to  return  to  Kyoto  except  as 
dictator.  He  assumed  the  title  of  shogun;  estabhshed  his  mansion  on  the  site 
of  Yoritomo's  old  yasMhi;  undertook  control  of  the  whole  KwantO;  confiscated 
manors  of  his  enemies;  reeompensed  meritorious  deeds  liberally,  and  granted 
pardons  readily.  In  fact,  he  presented  to  public  gase  precisely  the  figure  he 
desired  to  present,  the  strong  ruler  who  would  unravel  the  perplexities  of  a 
distraught  age.  IVom  all  quarters  the  malcontent  buahi  flocked  to  his  flag. 

TAKAUJI  AND  YOSHiaADA 

A  serious  obstacle  to  the  achievement  of  the  Ashikaga  chief 's  purpose  was 
KHta  Yoriiisada.  Botli  men  were  of  the  Minamoto  family,  but  Yodiisada's 
kinship  was  the  closer  and  his  connexion  with  the  HOjO  had  always  been  less 
intimate.  Further,  he  had  never  borne  aims  against  Go-Daigo's  cause,  as 
Takauji  had  done,  and  his  uns\verving  loyalty  made  lum  an  inconvenient  rival. 
Therefore,  the  Ashikaga  leader  took  an  extreme  step.  He  seized  the  domains 
of  the  Nitta  family  in  the  Kwantd  and  distributed  them  among  his  own  followcTs ; 
he  caused  his  brothor.  Tadayoshi,  to  send  letters  inviting  the  adhf^r^nce  of  many 
btishi;  he  addressed  to  the  Throne  a  memorial  impeaching  Yoshisada  on  the 
ground  that,  whereas  the  latter 's  military  successes  had  been  the  outconie  en- 
tirely of  opportunities  furnished  by  the  prowess  of  the  Ashikaga,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  slander  Takauji  to  the  sovereign,  and  he  asked  for  an  Imperial 
conmussion  to  destroy  the  Nitta  leader,  whom  he  dubbed  a  ''national  thief/' 

Yoshisada,  when  he  learned  of  the  presentation  of  this  memorial,  seised  the 
Ashikaga  manors  within  his  jurisdiction  and  addressed  to  the  Throne  a  counter- 
memorial  in  which  he  conclusively  proved  the  falsehood  of  Takauji 's  assertion 
with  reference  to  military  affairs;  charged  him  with  usurping  the  titles  of 
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^Ttii'^eriiOl^gDtti^ral  of  the  Kwant5,  and  shd^wi;  declared  that  Prince  MorinagA, 
'ibe  mainstay  of  the  restoration,  had  become  the  Victim  of  Takauji's  slandere, 
and  asked  for  an  Imperial  mandate  to  punish  Takauji  and  his  brother,  Tadayo- 
shi.  It  is  significant  that  the  leal  and  gallant  Yoshisada  did  not  hesitate  thus 
openly  to  as8ert  the  imiocence  and  morits  of  Prince  Morniaga,  though  only  a 
few  months  had  elapsed  since  the  Eniix  ror  himsf'lf  had  credited  his  most  unhappy 
son's  guilt.  While  Go-Daigo  hesitated,  news  from  various  provinces  disclosed 
the  faet  that  Takauji  had  been  tamping  with  the  bu&ki  in  his  own  intmsts. 
'SHas  settled  the  question.  Takauji  and  Tadayoshi  were  proclaimed  rebels,  and 
%o  Nitta  Yoshisada  was  entrusted  the  ta^  of  chastising  them  under  the  nominal 
leadership  of  Prince  Takanaga,  the  Emperor's  second  son,  to  whom  the  title 
of  s^UA  was  granted. 

TAKAUJI  ENTERS  EYOTO 

In  the  beginning  of  November,  1335,  the  Imperial  force  moved  eastward. 
It  was  divided  into  two  armies.  One,  under  Yoshisada 's  direct  orders,  marched 
by  the  Tokaidd,  or  eastern  littoral  road;  the  other,  under  Yoghisada's  brother, 
Wakiya  Yoshisuke,  with*  FHnce  Takaaaga  for  titular  general,  advanced  along 

the  Nakasen-d5,  or  inland  mountain-road.  The  littoral  army,  carrying  every- 
thing before  it,  pushed  on  to  the  capital  erf  Izu,  and  had  it  forced  its  attack  home 

at  once,  might  have  capturcMl  K;\?nakura.  But  the  Nitta  chief  decided  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  Nakasen-do  army,  and  the  respite  thus  afforded  enabled  the 
Ashikaga  forces  to  rally.  TadayoFhi  reached  the  Hakone  Pass  and  posted 
his  troops  on  its  western  slopes  in  a  position  of  immense  natural  vantage, 
while  Takauji  himself  occupied  the  routes  on  the  north,  his  van  being  at 
Takenoshita. 

The  Imperialists  attacked  both  positions  simultaneously.  Takauji  not  only 
held  his  ground,  but  also,  being  joined  by  a  large  contingent  of  the  Kyoto  men 
who,  under  the  leadership  of  Enya  Takasada,  bad  deserted  in  the  thick  of  the 

fight,  he  shattered  his  opponents,  and  when  this  news  reached  Hakone  on  the 
following  morning,  a  panic  seized  Yoshisada 's  troops  so  that  they  either  fled  or 
surrendered.  The  Nitta  chieftain  himself  retired  rapidly  to  Kyoto  with  a  mere 
renmant  of  his  army,  and  efFecttxi  a  union  with  the  forces  of  the  ever-loyal 
Kusunoki  iMasashige  and  Nawa  Nagatoshi,  who  had  given  asylum  to  Go-Daigo 
at  the  thne  <rf  the  escape  from  Oki.  The  eenobftes  of  Hl^-san  also  took  the 
fidd  in  the  Imperial  cause.  Meanwhile,  Takauji  and  Tadayoshi,  utilising  their 
victories,  pushed  rapidly  towards  Ky5to.  The  heart  of  the  samurai  was  with 
them,  and  they  constantly  received  large  accessions  of  strength.  Fierce  fighting 
now  took  place  on  the  south  and  east  of  the  capital.  It  lasted  for  several 
days  and,  though  the  advantage  was  with  the  Ashikaga,  their  victory  was  not 
decisive. 

An  unlooked-for  event  turned  the  scale.  It  has  )>een  related  above  that,  in 
the  struggle  which  ended  in  the  restoration  of  Go-Daigu,  AkamAtsu  Norimura 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  driving  the  U5jo  from  Rokuhara;  and  it  has  also  been 
'related  that,  in  the  subsequent  distiibutton  of  rewards,  his  name  was  omitted 
for  the  slight  reason  tiiat  he  had,  at  one  period,  entered  religkm.  He  now 
moved  up  from  Harima  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force  and,  attaoking  from  the 
south,  effected  an  <  nt  ry  into  Kyoto,  just  as  he  had  done  three  years  previously. 
Go-Daigo  fled  to  Hiei,  carrying  the  sacred  insignia  with  him,  and  on  the  24th  of 
February^  1336,  the  Ashikaga  acmies  marched  into  the  Imperial  capital. . 
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TAKA0JI  RiETIRlBS  TO'  KYOSHO 

At  this  stage  succour  arrived  for  the  Imperialists  from  the  extreme  north. 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  local  administration  after  Go-Daigo  re-occupied  the 
throne,  the  two  nortiiem  provinces  of  Mutsu  and  Dewa  had  been  separated  from 
the  KwabtO  and  plaxsed  under  the  eontfol  of  Prince  Yoshinaga,  wit^  Kitabttake 
Akiiye  lor  lieutenant.  The  latter,  b  eon  of  the  renowned  Chikafusa,  wito  in  his 
nineteenth  year  when  the  Ashikaga  revolted.  He  quickly  organized  a  powetful 
army  with  the  intention  of  joining  Yoshieada's  attack  upon  KamakuTa,  but  not 
being  in  time  to  carry  out  that  programme,  he  changed  the  direction  of  his  march 
and  hastened  towards  Kyoto.  He  firrived  there  when  the  Ashikaga  troop:^  were 
lajdng  siege  to  Hiei-zan,  and  eiTect  irig  a  union  with  the  Impenaiifits,  he  succeeded 
in  raising  the  siege  and  recovering  the  city. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in  detail  the  vicissitudes  that  ensued.  Stratagems 
were  frequdnt.  At  one  iSam  We  find  a  number  of  Yoahieada's  men,  c^cere  and 
privates  alike,  disguising  themselves,  mingUng  with  the  Ashikaga  army,  and 
turning  tiieir  arms  against  the  latter  at  a  eritioal  moment.  At  another,  Kusuno- 
ki  Masashige  spreads  a  rumour  of  Yoshisada's  d<  ath  in  battle,  and  having  thus 
indu(^  Takauji  to  detach  large  forces  in  pursuit  of  the  deceased 's  troops,  falls 
on  him,  and  drives  him  to  Hyogo,  where,  after  a  hea%'y  defeat,  he  has  to  flee  to 
Bingo.  Now,  for  a  seeond  time,  the  Ashikatra  cause  seemed  hopeless  when 
Akamatsu  Norimura  again  played  a  most  important  role.  He  provided  an 
asylum  for  Takauji  and  Tadayoshi;  counselled  them  to  go  to  the  west  for  the 
purpose  of  mustering  and  equipping  their  numerous  partisans;  advised  them  to 
obtain  secretly  a  mandate  from  the  aenior  branch  of  the  Imperial  family  so  that 
they  too,  as  well  as  their  opponents,  might  be  entitled  to  fly  the  brocade  banner, 
and  having  furnished  them  with  means  to  effect  their  escape,  returned  to  Harima 
and  occupied  the  fortieBB  of  Shirahata  with  the  object  of  checking  pursuit.  At 
this  point  there  is  a  break  in  the  unrelenting  continuity  of  the  operations.  It 
should  obviously  have  been  the  aim  of  the  Imperialists  to  strike  a  eonclusive 
blow  before  the  Ashikaga  h  aders  had  time  to  assemble  and  organize  their  multi- 
tudinous supporters  in  Shikoku,  Kyushu,  and  the  provinces  on  the  north  of  the 
Inland  Sea.  This  must  have  been  fully  apparent  to  Kusunoki  Masashige,  an 
aUe  strategist.  Yet  a  delay  of  some  weeks  occurred. 

A  quasi-historical  rooord,  the  TtUheikif  ascribes  this  to  Yoshinftga's  infatuat- 
ed reluctance  to  quit  the  company  of  a  Court  beauty  whom  the  Emperor  had 
bestowed  on  him.  Probably  the  truth  is  that  the  Imperialists  were  seriously 
in  want  of  rest  and  that  Yoshisada  fell  ill  with  fever.  Something  must  also  be 
attributed  to  a  clover  ruse  on  the  part  of  Akamatsu  Norimura.  He  sent  to 
Yoshisada's  headquarters  a  message  promising  to  give  his  siipport  to  the 
Imperialic>ts  if  he  was  appointed  high  constable  of  Harima.  Ten  days  were 
needed  to  obtam  the  commission  from  Kyoto,  and  Isoruiuii  a  utilized  the  interval 
to  place  the  defenses  of  Shirahata  fortress  in  a  thoroughly  secure  condition. 
Thus,  when  his  patent  of  high  oonstafole  arrived,  he  rejeeted  it  with  disdain, 
saying  that  lie  had  already  received  a  patent  from  the  Mgurif  Takauji,  and  was 
in  no  of  m  Imperial^ gnoit  wfaieh  "coukl  be  altered  as  easily  as  turning  one's 
hand." 

Yoshisada,  enraged  at  having  been  duped,  laid  siege  to  Shirahata  hut  found 
it  almost  invulnerable.  It  was  on  March  11,  1336,  that  Takauji  went  westward 
from  Bingo;  it  was  on  the  2nd  of  April  tliat  Yoshisada  invested  Shirahata,  and  it 
was  on  the  3rd  of  July  that  the  siege  was  raised.   The  Ashikaga  brothers  had 
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enjoyed  a  respite  of  more  than  three  months,  and  had  utilized  it  vigorously. 
They  were  at  the  Dami-fu  in  Chikuzen  in  June  when  a  message  reached  them 
that  Shiraiiata  could  not  hold  out  much  longer.  Immediately  they  set  their 
forces  in  motion,  adYancing  by  land  and  watfer  yfiih  m  anny  said  to  have 
nmnbered  twenty  thousand  aiul  a  fleet  of  ti!aiisi»orte  and  waivjunks  totalling 
seven  thousand.  At  the  island,  Itsukushima,  they  were,  met  by  a  Buddhist 
priest,  Kenshun,  bearer  of  a  mandate  signed  by  the  ex-Emperor  KJUgjon  of  the 
senior  branch,  and  thus,  in  his  final  advance,  the  Ashikaga  chief  was  able  to  fly 
the  brocade  banner.  In  the  face  of  this  formichMe  force  the  Imperialists  fell 
back  to  Hyogo  —  the  present  Kobe  —  and  it  became  necessary  to  determine  a 
line  of  strategy.  , 


DEATH  OF  MASASHtGB 


1. 


J:- 


, ,  Oo-Daigo,  in  iKyCto,  summoned  i^uaunol^i  Masashigei  to  a  e<Mif erenee.  -  i  That 
Me  general  spoke  in  definite  tones.,  i :  He  de^k^ned  it  hopeless  for  the  Imperialists 
!:  .       with  thdr  comparatively 

petty  force  of  iwpm-out 

warriors  to  make  head 
against  the  great  Ashika- 
ga host  of  freph  fij^hters. 
The  only  wi&c  course  was 
to  suffer  the  enemy  to 
i  OKter  Kyoto,  aftd  tiien, 
while  the  sovereign  took 
refuge  rat  ■  Hid'^san,  to 
mujfter  his  Majesty's 
partisans  in  the^.bmne 
provinces  for  nn  unceas- 
ing war  upon  the  A  shika- 
ga's  long  line  of  cunimu- 
nications — a  war  culmi- 
inating  in  an^attack  from 
the  iront;  and  tiie  rear 
shnultaneously.! »:  ThuSt 
out  of  temporary  defeat, 
final  victory  twould  he 
wrested. 

All  present  at  the  con- 
u  feren(  ( ,  with  one  except 
tion,  endorsed  Masashi- 
1  Mage's  view  as. that  of  a 
-  iprovedi  atiiafegidti  The 
:   SKception^lwasl  a  council- 
lor, Fujiwara  Kiyotada. 
He  showed  himself  a 

vieritable  example  of  "those  whom  the  gods  wish  to  destroy."  Declaring  that 

all  pre\nons  sncccsses  had  been  achi  v  t  il  by  divine  aid,  which  took  no  count 
of  numerical  disparity,  he  urged  that  if  the  sovereign  quitted  the  capital  before 
his  troops  had  struck  a  blow,  officers  and  men  alike  would  be  disheartened; 
and  if  refuge  was  again  taken  at  Hiei-zan,  the  Imperial  prestige  would  suffer. 
To  these  Ught  words  the  Emperor  hearkened.    Masaahige  uttered  no  remon^ 


Tmm  Fabtino  ov  Kubohoki  MAflABBMi  amv  vn  Son  MAMnintA 
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strance.  The  time  for  controversy  had  passed.  He  hastened  to  the  camp 
and  bid  farewell  to  his  son,  Masatsura:  ''I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  see  you 
again  in  life.  If  I  fall,  to-day,  the  country  will  pass  under  the  sway  of  the 
Ashikaga.  It  will  be  for  you  to  judge  in  which  direction  your  real  welfare  lies. 
Do  not  sully  your  father's  loyalty  by  forgetting  the  right  and  remembering 
only  the  es^pedient.  So  long  aa  a  single  member  of  our  family  remains  alive,  or 
so  much  as  one  of  our  retainers,  you  will  defend  the  old  castle  of  Kon^zan  and 
give  your  life  for  your  native  land." 

He  then  handed  to  his  son  a  sword  which  he  himself  had  received  from  the 
Emperor.  Passing  thence  to  HyOgo,  Masashige  joined  Nitta  Yoshisada,  and 
the  two  leaders  devoted  the  night  to  a  farewell  banquet.  The  issue  of  the  next 
day's  combat  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Masashige  had  but  seven  hundred 
men  under  his  oonunand.  He  posted  this  little  band  at  Minato-gawa,  near  the 
modem  Kobe,  and  irith  desperate  courage  attacked  the  van  of  the  Ashikaga 
army.  Gradually  he  was  enveloped,  and  being  wounded  in  ton  places  he,  with 
his  brother  and  sixty  followers,  entered  the  precincts  of  a  temple  and  di  d  by 
their  own  hands.^  Takauji  and  his  captains,  lamenting  the  brave  biishi's  death, 
sent  his  head  to  his  family;  and  history  recognizes  that  his  example  exercised  an 
ennobling  influence  not  only  on  tlie  men  of  his  era  but  also  on  sul)soquent  gen- 
erations. After  Masashige 's  fall  a  similar  fate  must  have  overtaken  Yoshisada, 
bad  not  one  of  those  sacrifices  familiar  on  a  Japanese  field  of  battle  been  made  for 
his  sake.  OyamadaTakaiye  gave  his  horse  to  the  Nitta  general  and  fell  filiating 
in  his  stead,  while  Yoshisada  rode  away.  At  first  sight  these  sacrifices  seem  to 
debase  the  saved  aa  mueh  as  they  exaH  the  saver.  But,  according  to  Japanese 
ethics,  an  institution  was  always  more  precious  than  the  person  of  its  representa- 
tive, and  a  principle  than  the  life  of  its  exponont.  IMon  sacrificed  themselves  in 
battle  not  so  much  to  save  the  life  of  a  commanding  olHccr,  as  to  avert  the  loss 
his  caust^  would  suffer  by  his  death.  Parity  of  reasoning  dictated  acceptance  of 
the  sacrifice. 

-  [*  Kusunoki  Masashige  is  the  Japanc  sn  type  of  a  loyal  and  true  snlfHor.  He  was  forty-three 
at  the  time  of  his  druth.  Three  hiiiuln-d  aud  fifty-six  years  later  ( lt)'.»2),  Miiiarnoto  Mitsukuni, 
feudal  chief  of  Mito,  caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  hid  memory  nt  the  place  of  hia  last 
fi^t.  It  bore  the  simple  epitaph  *'  The  Tomb  of  Kuaunoki,  a  loyal  aubjeet."] 


-  (9l«vT««rOff«iagtoF«aillyTiital«ty9ai^) 
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'    CHAPTER  XXX  *  / 

THE  WAIi  OF  THE  DYJNASTIES 

OCCUPATION  OF  KYOTO  BY  ASHIKAOA 

In  July,  1336,  Takauji  entered  KyCto  and  established  his  headquarters  at  the 
temple  Higashi-dcra.  Go-Daigo  had  previously  taken  refuge  at  the  Hiei-zan 
monastery,  the  ex-Emperors,  Hanazono  and  Kogou,  remaining  in  the  capital 
where  they  looked  for  the  restoration  of  their  branch  of  the  Imperial  family. 
The  Ashikaga  leader  lost  no  time  in  despatching  a  force  to  attack  Hiei-zan,  but 
the  ImperiaLsts,  supported  by  the  cenobites,  resisted  stoutly,  and  no  impression 
was  made  on  the  defences  for  a  considerable  time.  In  one  of  the  engagements, 
however,  Nawa  Nagatoshi,  who  had  harboured  Go-Daigo  after  the  flight  from 
Oki,  met  his  death,  and  the  Imperialist  forces  gradually  dwindled.  Towards 
the  close  of  August,  Takauji  caused  Prince  Yutahito  (or  Toyohito,  according  to 
some  authorities),  younger  brother  of  Kogon,  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor,  and  he 
is  known  as  Komyo.  Characteristic  of  the  people 's  political  ignorance  at  that 
time  is  the  fact  that  men  spoke  of  the  prince's  good  fortune  mace,  without  any 
special  merit  of  his  own,  he  had  been  granted  the  rank  of  sovereign  by  the 
skogun. 

Meanwhile,  the  investment  of  the  Hiei  monastery  made  little  progress,  and 

Takauji  had  recourse  to  treachery.  At  the  close  of  October  he  opened  secret 
communication's  with  Go-Daigo;  assured  him  that  the  Ashikaga  did  not  entertain 
any  disloyal  purpose;  declared  that  their  seemingly  hostile  attitude  had  been 
inspired  by  the  enmity  of  the  Nitta  brothers;  begged  Go-Daigo  to  return  to 
Kyoto,  and  promised  not  only  that  should  all  ideas  of  revenge  be  foregone,  but 
also  that  the  administration  should  be  handed  over  to  the  Court,  and  ail  their 
ranks  and  estates  restored  to  the  Emperdr's  followers. 

Go-Daigo  ought  surely  to  have  distrusted  these  professions.  He  must  have 
learned  from  Takauji 's  original  impeachment  of  Yoshisada  how  unscrupulous 
the  Ashikaga  leader  could  be  on  occasion,  and  he  should  have  well  understood 
the  impossibility  of  peace  between  these  two  men.  Yet  his  Majesty  relied  on 
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Takauji asBunmces.  It  was  in  vaiii  that  Horiguchi  Sadamitsu  recounted 
Yoshisada 's  services,  detailed  the  immense  sacrifices  he  had  made  in  the  Imp<'rial 
cause,  and  declared  tliat  if  the  Emperor  \v'ere  determined  to  place  himself  in 
Takauji 's  hands,  he  should  prepare  his  departure  from  Hiei-zan  by  summonuig 
to  his  presence  Yoshisada  with  th«  other  Nitta  leaders  and  sentencing  them  to 
death.  Go-Daigo  was  not  to  be  moved  from  his  purpose.  He  gave  Yoshisada 
fair  ^oTd0  ladeed:  ''I  profoundly  praise  yofir  loyal  aerviM.  My  wisli  is  to 
paoify  the  eoiintty  by  tho  aaalBtanoe  of  your  fanulyi  but  heaven  has  not  yet 
vouehsafed  its  aid.  Our  tioopo  are  worn  out  and  the  hour  is  unpropitiouB. 
TherefoTOi  I  make  peace  for  the  moment  and  bide  my  time.  Do  you  repair  to 
Echizen  and  use  your  best  endeavotirs  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  restoration. 
Lest  you  be  called  a  rebel  after  my  return  to  Kyoto,  I  order  the  Crown  Prince 
to  accompany  you.'* 

Thus  Go-Daigo,  truly  faithful  neither  to  the  one  side  nor  to  the  other,  set 
out  for  the  capital.  That  night,  Y'oshisada  prayed  at  the  shrine  of  Hiyoshi: 
**  Look  down  on  my  loyalty  and  help  me  to  perform  my  journey  safely  so  that  I 
may  raiae  an  army  to  destroy  the  uisurgents.  If  that  is  not  to  bej  let  one  of  my 
descendants  achieye  my  aim."  Two  hundred  and  six  yean  later,  there  was 
bom  in  Mikawa  of  the  stock  of  Yoshisada  one  df  the  greatest  generals  and 
altogether  the  greatest  ruler  that  Japan  has  ever  produced^  Minamoto  leyasu. 
Qeaven  answered  Yoshisada 's  prayer  tardily  but  signally. 

TAKAUJI*S  FAITH 

Not  one  of  Takauji 's  promises  did  he  respect.  He  imprisoned  Go-Daigo; 
he  stripped  all  the  courtinrs  of  thiour  ranks  and  titles;  he  placed  ia  confinement  aU 
the  generals  and  officers  >0f  the  Impeiialforoes,  and  he  ordered  the  transfer  of  the 

insignia  to  the  sovereign  ol  liis  own  nommation,  K5my5.  Tradition  has  it  that 
Qo-Daigo,  victim  of  so  numy  treacheries^  practised  one  suecessful  deception 

himself:  he  reserved  the  original  of  the  sacred  sword  and  seal  and  handed 
counterfeits  to  KoniyS.  This  took  place  on  Novpmhor  12,  1336.  Some  two 
months  later,  January  23,  1337,  Go-Daigo,  disguised  as  a  woman  for  the  second 
time  in  his  career,  fled  from  his  place  of  detention  through  a  broken  fenc(»,  and 
reached  Y^oshino  in  Yamato,  where  he  was  received  by  Masatsura,  son  of 
KuBunoki'Masashige,  and  by  Kitabatake  Chikafusa. 

Yoshlno  now  became;  the  ftendes^m^ 
and  Go-Daigosent  a  reserqat  io  Yoshisadii  in  Echiaeni  authorising  him  to  work 
fmr  the  restomtioii. 

Thus  commwiced  the  War  of  the  Dynasties,  known  in  history  as  the  Conflict 
of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Courts,  terms  V)orrowed  from  the  fact  that  Yoshi- 
no,  where  Go-Daigo  had  his  headquarters,  lay  to  the  south  of  Kyoto.  Hereafter, 
then,  the  junior  branch  of  the  Imperial  Family  will  be  designated  the  Southern 
Court  and  the  senior  braiicii  wiii  be  spoken  of  as  the  Northern  Court. 

The  struggle  lasted  from  1337  to  1392,  a  period  of  fifty-five  years.  Much 
has  been  written  and  said  about  the  relatiye  legitimacy  of  the  two  Courts.  It 
does  not  appear  that  th^  is  any  substantial  material  for  doubt.  Go-Daigo 
nsver  abdioated  voluntarily,  or  ever  surrendered  the  legaUa.  Before  his  time 
many  occupants  of  the  throoiehad  stepped  down  at  the  suggestion  ol  a  Fuj  i  warn 
or  a  Hojo.  But  always  the  semblance  of  free-will  had  bf^n  preserved.  More- 
over, the  transfer  of  the  true  roj]jalia  constituted  the  very  esspnce  of  legit  imate 
succession.   But  these  remamed  always  in  Go-Daigo  s  possession.  Therefore, 
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although  in >fche  matter  of  lineage  no  distinction  could  be  justlyjwfcupljetween 
the  Northemrand  the  SoAthera  CouitB,  the  eoUateriUsoll^tiaiaiey  wer^^aUimth 

the  latter.  '  ' 

Of  course  each  complietl  with  all  the  -forms  of  Imperialism.  Thus,  whereas 
the  Southern  Court  used  the  year-name  Engen  for  1336-1339,  the  North  kept 
the  year-name  Kemmu  for  two  years,  and  as  there  were  different  nengo  names 
for  half  a  century,  a  new  element  of  confusion  was  added  to  the  already  perplexing 
ehrono^pgy  of  Japan.  In  administrative  methods  there  was  a  di&reiioe.  The 
Northern  Court  adhered  to  the  eamera  ssrstem:  that  is  to  say,  the:  actual  oor 
cupant  of  the  throne  was  a  mere  figurehead,  the  practical  functions  of  Go veror 
mient  being  discharged  by  the  cloistered  sovereign.  In  the  Southei!ii  Court  the 
Emperor  himself,  nominally  at  all  events,  directed  the  business  of  administra^ 
tion.  Further,  the  office  of  shogun  in  the  Southern  Court  was  held  generally  by 
an  Imperial  Prince,  whereas  in  the  Northern  Court  its  holder  was  an  Ashikaga. 
In  brief,  the  supporters  of  the  Northern  Court  followed  the  military  pohty  of  the 
^oAiiVu  whiit;  the  Southern  adopted  Imperialism.  .  '  •.  .  ,  ,  •  * 

'  jj^jujtE  Qp  THE  WAR 

.\  As  the  quefltiofi  at  issue  l^y  solely  between' t^  daimants  to  the  snecessioli^ 
readers  of  history  naturally  .expect  to  find  the  war  resolve  itself  into  a  campaign, 

or  a  succession  of  campai^s,  between  two  armies.  Such  was  by  no  means  the 
case.  Virtually  the  whole  empire  was  drawn  into  the  turmoil,  and  mdcpendent 
fighting  went  on  at  several  places  simultaneously.  The  two  Courts  perpetually 
made  Kyoto  their  objective.  Regardless  of  its  strategical  disadvantages,  they 
deemed  its  possession  cardmal.  Takauji  had  been  more  highly  lauded  and 
morto  ;generou8ly  rewarded  than.  Yoefaisada,  beeause  the  fonner  had  recovered 
Kyoto  whereas  the  latter  had  only  destroyed  Kamakmra.  Thusi  while.Go*Daig|o 
constantly  struggled  to  capture  Kyoto,  Komyd's  absorbing  aim  was  to  retain  it: 
This  obsession  in  favour  of  the  Imperial  metropolis  left  its  marie  upon  many 
campaigns;  as  when,  in  the  spring  operations  of  1336,  Yoshisada,  instead  of 
being  allowed  to  pursue  and  annihilate  Takauji,  was  recalled  to  guard  KyOto, 
and  when,  in  July  of  the  same  year,  Kusunoki  Masashige  was  sent  to  his  death 
rather  than  temporarily  vacate  the  capital.  It  must  have  been  fully  apparent 
to  the  great  captains  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  Kyoto  was  easy  to  take  and 
hard  toehold*  Lalae  Biwa  and  the  river  Yodo  are  natural  bulwarks  of  Yamato, 
not  of  Yamasbiro.  Hiei-zan  looks  down  on  the!  lake,  and  Kyoto  lies  on  the  great 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  iuU.  If,  duimg  thirteen  generations,  the  Ashikaga 
family  stmgi^d  for  Kyoto,  they  maintained,  the  while,  their  ultimate  base  and 
rallying-place  at  Kamakura,  and  thus,  even  when  shattered  in  the  west,  they 
could  recuperate  in  the  east.  The  Southern  Court  had  no  such  depot  and 
recniiting-ground.  They  had,  indeed,  a  tolerable  place  of  arms  in  the  province 
oi  Ivawachi,  but  in  the  end  they  succumbed  to  topographical  disadvantages. 

*  '  .  ►  •  -  ' 

DEATHS  OF  YOSHIiSAiDA  AND.  AKIITE 

In  the  faet  that  he  possessed  a  humber  of  sons,  Qo-Daigo  had  an^adiraatage 
07er  his  f ourteen-yearHiid  iival^.  KOmsrS,  rfor  these  Imperial  princes  were  sent 

out  to  various  districts  to  stimulate  the  lo^td  efforts  of  local  With 
Yoshisada  to  Echizen  went  the  Crown  Prince  and  his  brother  Takanaga.  They 
^trenched  tbemselvraiat  Kana-ga-saki,  on  the  seaeeastj  wheneei  Yoshisada 'a 
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eldest  son,  ifos&i&ki,  mi  deskiatelied  to  Eehigo  to  eoUect^troopd,  aad  a  youngei* 
brother,  YoshSsiike,  to  SomA^yama  on  &  suniiar  ermnd.  \  Almost  loimediatelyi 

Ashikaga  Takatsune  with  an  army  of  tweiity  thousand  men  laid  siege  to  Kuiftp- 
ga-flaki.   But  Yoshiaki  and  Yoishidiike  tamed  in  their  trades  and  delivered  a 

rear  attack  which  scattered  the  besiegers.  This  success,  however,'  proved  only 
temporary.  The  Ashikaga  loidor  *s  <Ief>p  rps(*ntment  against  Yoshisada  inspired 
a  supreme  effort  to  crush  him,  and  the  Kana-ga-saki  fortress  was  soon  invested 
by  an  overwhehning  force  on  sea  and  on  shore.  Famine  necessitated  surrender. 
Yoshiaki  and  Prince  Takanaga  committed  suicide,  the  latter  following  tiie  form- 
er's example  and  using  his  blood-stained  ewotd.'  The  Crown  Prince  was  tnade 
pirisoner  and  subflequently  poisoned  by -Tafeottji's  orders*  Yoshisada >a&d  hjs 
brother'  Yoshisnke  escaped'  to  Soma-yaina'abd  rallied  llieir  tsartisans  to  the 
number  of  three  thousand.  •  ' 
The  fall  of  Kana-ga^ki  ocoofred  in  AprS,  1388,  and,  two  months  later, 
Go-Daigo  took  the  very  exceptional  course  of  ^sending  an  autoprraph  letter  to 
Yoshisada.  The  events  which  prompted  his  Majesty  were  of  prime  moment  to 
the  cause  of  the  Southern  Court.  Kitabatake  Akiiye,  the  youthful  governor  of 
Mutsu  and  son  of  the  celebrated  Chikafusa,  marched  southward  at  tho  close  of 

1337,  his  daring  project  being  the  capture,  first,  of  Kamakura,  and  next,  of  Kyoto 
The  nature  of  tins  gallant  enterprise  may  ^  appreciated  by  obsenring  that 
Mutsu  lies  at  the  eictreme'north  of  the  main  isUmd,  is  distant  some  five  hundred 
miles  from  Kyoto,  and  is  Separated  froAi'the  latter  by  several  iregnins  hostile  to 
the  cause  which  Akiiye  represented.  Nevertheless,  the  brilliant  captain,  then  in 
his  twenty-first  year,  seized  Kamakura' in  January,  1338,  and  marched  thence 
in  Fobnmry  for  Yoshino.  He  gained  three  vietorief*  on  the  way,  and  had  nearly 
reached  his  objective  when,  at  THhi:;^u,  he  encountered  a  great  army  of  Ashikaga 
troops  under  an  able  leader,  Ko  no  Moronao,  and  after  a  fierce  engagement  the 
Southern  forces  were  shattered,  Akiiye  himself  falling  in  the  fight.  This  disaster 
occurred  on  June  11, 133B.  A  brave  rally  was  made  by  Akiiye 's  yoimger  brother^ 
Akinobu.  He  gathered  the  remnants  of  the  Mutsu  army  and  occupied  Otoko- 
yamii^  Which  commands  Ky()to.  .  ^  ■ 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  campaign  that  Go-Daigo  resorted  to  the  exceptional 
measure  of  sending  an  autograph  letter  to  Yoshisada,  then  entronbhed  at  Soma- 
yama,  in  Echizen.  His  Majesty  conjured  the  Nitta  leader  to  march  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Akinobu  at  Otoko-yama.  Yoshisada  responded  at  once.  He 
despatched  his  brother,  Yoshisuke,  with  twenty  thousand  men,  remaining  him- 
self to  cover  the  rear  of  the  expedition.  But  Otoko-yama  surrendered  before 
this  succour  reached  it,  and  the  Nitta  brothers  then  combined  their  forces  tb 
operate  against  the  Ashikaga. '  Kothing  decisive  resulted,  and  in  September, 

1338,  Yoshisada  fell  in  an  insignificant  combat  near  the  fortress  of 'fVijiShhna  in- 
Echizen.  He  caused  a  comrade  to  behead  him  and  carry  off  the  head,  but  the 
enemy  identified  him  by  means  of  the  Imperial  letter  found  on  his  person. 

Yoshisada  was  only  thirty-eight  at  tlie  time  of  his  death  (September,  1338). 
Rai  Sanyo  (1780-1832),  the  grr:it  Japanese  historian,  says*:  "1  saw  n  letter 
written  by  Yo^l:!  ada  with  his  own  liand  for  the  purpose  of  admoni^hmg  the 
members  Of  his  family.  In  it  he  wrote:  'An  officer  in  command  of  an  army 
should  respect  the  sovereign;  treat  his  subordinates  with  clemency  but  decision; 
leave  his  fate  In  heaven 'S  hands^  and  not'  blam^  <^herSi'  Yoieftiisada  ifif  open  to 
erUticism  ibr  not  pursuing  the  Ashfksga  when  they  flisd'west^rd  from-Eyftto; 
yet  It  iniist  be  remembered  that  he  had  nb  firm  base,  being 'hnMed-ftom  one 
quarter  to  another.  The  Strategy  he  usi^d      n6t  hb  own'free  ^^co^nof^M 
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the  battles  lie  fought  contrived  by  himself.  But  his  devotion  to  the  Imperial 
cause,  his  unfailing  loyalty,  and  his  indifference  to  self-interest  have  kept  his 
memory  fresh  and  wili  always  keep  it  fresh.  If,  two  hundred  years  after  his 
death,  a  chieftain  was  born^of  h^\a  blood  to  carry  the  ^linamoto  name  to  the 
pumMaol  glory,. who  shall  aay  that  heaven  did  ^ot  jthus  anawjer  the  prayer  put 
v^  hy  YosMsada  at  the  shnoe  of  Htyoehif '  - 

'     "  "  DEATH  OF  GO-DAIGO  '  '  .   .  •. 

J 

During  these  events,  Go-Daigo  sojourned  at  Yoshino,  which  was  protected 
by  Kusunoki  Masatsura,  Wada  Masatomo,  and  others.  At  the  close  of  August, 
1339,  hia  Majesty  falling  ill,  and  feehng  that  his  end  wu.s  n^ar,  n  si^ued  the 
throne  to  his  twelve-year-old  son,  the  Crown  Prince  Yoslnnaga,  whose  historical 
iiamQ  iS'Go^Murakami.  Gro-Daigo  '9  will  declared  that^  bis  only  regret  in  leaving 
the  world  was  his  lailuie  to  .effect  tho-ieslionttion,  and.that  thou^  }m  body  waa 
buried  at  Yoditno^  his  spirit  wgidd  .always  yearn  for.  KyOtOw  /^yaditaon  says 
that  he  expired  holding  a  sword  in  his  riglit  liand,  %\fB.ff^ciBttJBg9'tii/ira  in  his 
left,  atid  that  Kitabatake  Chikaftjaa  epoke  of  the  event  aa  a  dieam  withip  a 
dream. 

It  is  rrrordrd  to  Ashikaga  Takauji's  credit  that,  when  the  news  reached 
Ky5to,  he  ordered  tive  days'  mouming;  that  he  himself  undertook  to  transcribe 
a  sacred  volume  by  way  of  supplication  for  the  repose  of  Go-Daigo 's  spirit,  and 
that  he  caused  a  temple  to  be  built  for  the  same  purpose.  Of  course,  these 
eveata  east  a  ebud  over  the  lortquee  of  the  Southern  Court,  but  its  adhenmta 
did  tiot  abate  their  aetivities;  Eyerywheie  they  mustered  m  greater  or  less 
force.  The  clearest  conception  of  their  strength  may  be  obtained  by  tf^llMing 
the  namee  of  their  families  and  of  the  latter's  localities:  —  . 

Famimbs       ,  ...  Pbovincbs 

Kitabatake        ..     .  '       -  Mutsu  and  Ise 

Nitta  Musashj,  Shingiotsuke,  Echizeu 

KusuQold      ■<  ■ .  .r  Kawachi 

^ggSrOronwin*,  ArH,  «rf  J  ,    ,  Sany6^a  •  ; 

Nawa  and  Misumi                      '  Sanin-d6      ,  i.  . 

Kikuchi,  Matsura,  and  Kusano  Saikai-d5    .  .  , 

Doi^  Tokunjl^i  XmsB,,  and  Yamamo^  .  Nankai-dO  ;  ' 

li       ,  .  .  Totomi  . 

Neo                  •     •   ,                 ,  Mino 

ShiiUo  officials .        -      :  ,  A.tsuta 

■    '       .    :  .  .  ...  •      '  • 

Thie  table:  suggests,  that  partisans  of  the  Southern  Court  existed  .in  almost 
ev«r3ri)ait  of  the  empire*  So»  in  tnith»  they  did.  But  friends  of  the  Northern 
Court  existed  pkOySand  thus*  it  resulted  that  at  no  time  throughout  the  fifty-five 
yMis  oC:the  Stniggle  were  the  provinces  free  from  strife.  It  resulted  also  that 
frequent  changes  of  allegiance  took  place,  for  a  family  had  often  to  choose  be- 
tween total  ruin,  on  the  one  hand,  and  comparative  prosperity  at  the  sacrifice 
of  constjuicy,  on  the  other.  Some  historians  have  adduced  tiie  incidents  of  this 
era  iis  illustrating  the  shallowness  of  Japanese  loyalty.  But  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  that  loyalty  was  ever  seriously  at  stake.  In  point  of  legitimacy  tliere  was 
iiothing  ^o  chpose  bstjwaen  the  rival  l^re^cbes  of  the  Imperial  family.  A  samwai 
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might  pass  from  the  senrUse  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other  without  doing  any 

violence  to  his  reverence  for  the  Throne. 

What  was  certainly  born  of  the  troubled  i  ra,  however,  was  a  sciitimr  nt  of 
contempt  for  central  authority  and  a  dis;position  to  rely  on  one's  own  rigiit  arm. 
It  could  not  iiave  been  otlierwise.  in  jsevcral  provinces  official  nouiiuees  of 
both  Courts  adnusistered  simultaneously,  and  men  were  requisitioned  for  aid, 
Uhdxy,  to.  the  Nortbem  cause,  to-morrow,  to  the  Southern,  To  be  strong  enough 
to  leB&at  ^ne.or  the  crthen  was  the  only  way  to  avoid  ruinous  exactions. .  From 
that  to.as&ertihig  one 's  strength  at  the  expense  of  a  neighbour  who  followed  a 
different  flag  was  a  short  step,  if  not  a  duty,  and  thus  purely  selfish  considerations 
dictated  a  fierce  quarrel  and  inspired  many  an  act  of  unscrupulous  spoliation. 
A  few  cases  are  on  record  of  families  which  resortetl  to  the  device  of  dividing 
themselves  into  two  branches,  each  declaring  for  a  difTerent  cause  and  each 
warring  uommally  with  the  other.  Thus  the  sept  as  a  whole  preserved  its  posses- 
sions, in  part  at  any  rate,  whichever  Court  triumphed.  But  such  double-faced 
schemee  wm  very  rare.  A  much  commoner  outcome  of  the  ntuation  waa  the 
growth  at'.powerful  families  which,  reguhtted  their  affftirs  by  means  of  a  oouneU 
oC  leading  kn^mbeni  without  reference  to  Kamakura,  Kyoto,  or  Yoshino.  At  the 
same  tiilae,  minor  septs  in  the  neighbourhood  saw  the  advantage  of  subscribing 
to  the  decisions  of  these  councils  and  deferring  to  their  judgments. 

"This  was  an  important  step  in  the  development  of  the  feudal  system. 
Another  was  the  abolition  of  feudal  fiefs,  as  well  as  of  the  succession  of  women  to 
real  estate,  and  a  curtailment  of  the  inheritance,  not  so  much  of  younger  sous, 
as  of  all  sons  except  the  one  selected  as  lord  of  the  clan.  The  shugo  (high 
fionataf^)  also  became  ar.  salient  element  of  feudalism.  OngmaUy  liable  to 
frequent  transfers  of  locality,  some  of  them  subsequently  came  to  hold  their 
office  hereditarily,  and  these,  together  with  the  great  majority  of  their  confr^es 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Bakufu,  espoused  the  Ashikaga  cause;  a  choice 
which  impelled  many  of  the  military  families  in  their  jurisdiction  to  declare  for 
the  Southern  Court.  The  Ashikaga  shuxjo  ultimately  became  leading  magnates, 
for  they  wielded  twofold  authority,  namely,  that  derived  from  their  power  as 
o^vTiers  of  broad  estates,  and  that  derived  from  their  commission  as  shdgun's 
delegates  entitled  to  levy  taj^s  locally.  The  provincial  governors,  at  the  outset 
purely  OrVfl  o£|4)iikls,;i>cea3ionaUy  devdoped  military  capacity  and  rivalled  the 
heiteditaty  Akugo  in  aimed  influenoe,  :but  sueh  instances  were  rare. 

■      THE   COURSE  OF  THE  WAR 

After  the  death  of  Kusunoki  Masashige,  of  Nitta  Yoshisada,  and  of  Kitaba- 
takeAkiiye,  the  strategical  direction  of  the  war  devolved  mainly  upon  Kitabatake 
Chikafusa,  so  far  as  the  Southern  Court  was  concerned.  The  greater  part  of  the 
nation  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  arms,  but  only  a  small  section  took  actual 
part  in  the  main  campaign,  the  troops  in  the  distant  provinces  bemg  occupied 
with  local  struggles.  Chikafusa's  general  plan  was  to  menace  Kyoto  and 
Kamakura  simultaneously.  Ju^  as  the  eight  provmces  of  the  KwantG  formed 
the  baste  oC^tbe  Asldkaga  annies^  so  the  eight  province  s  (  instituting  theJCii 
peninsula  —  yamatc/Kawachi,  Izumi,  |se,.Iga,  Shima,  Kii  (in  part),  and  Omi 
(in  part)  —  served  as  bases  for  the  partisans  of  the  South.  To  strike  at  Kyoto 
from  this  base  required  tlie  previous  subjugation  of.  isettsu,  and,  on  the  Other 
hand,  a  strong  wmy  in  Set tsu  menaced  Yoshino.  .  ..   f  , 

.    Murdoch's  ifMt^rir  qjf  JajNUft.] 
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'  Chikafusa's  plan,  then,  was  to  marshal  in  Ka  vachi  force  siifficient-to  tlireai* 
en,  if  not  to  overrun,  Settsu,  and  then  to  push  on  into  the  metropolitan  province 
from  5mi  and  Iga,  the  Ashikaga  having  been  previously  induced  to  uncover 
Kyoto  by  the  necessity  of  guarding  Kamakura.  From  the  Kii  peninsula  the 
ob\'ious  route  to  the  Kvviintd  is  by  sea.  Therefore,  the  Southerners  estiiblished 
a  naval  base  at  Shingu,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  used  it  for  the 
purpose  not  only  of  despatching  a  force  northward,  but  aUo  df  inaliitaiiiiiis 
eommunicataons  witii  Sldkoku  and  Kytlsha/  where  they  had  many  partisans. 
GhikiEif usa  hJmsetf  led  the  oversea  expedition  to  the  Kwantl^,-  intt-thft  MiDa  was 
wrecked  by  a  storm,  and  he  reached  Yedo  Bay  with:  only  a  small  following. 
Nevertheless,  he  established  himself  at  Oda,  in  Hitachi,  and  being  there  Joined 
by  many  of  the  Asliikaga 's  enemies,  be  managed,  not  indeed  to  seriously  mcnarp 
Kamakura,  but  at  all  events  to  give  occupation  to  a  large  force  of  the  Northern- 
ers. Driven  out  at  last  (1343),  after  more  than  four  years '  operations,  he  returned 
to  Yos,liino,  where  he  fotnid  Kusunoki  Masatsura,  son  of  Masashige,  carrying 
on  from  Kawachi  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  Ashikaga  in  Settsu.  '■ 

After  many  minor  engagements,  in  all  of  which  he  was  sueoeaSf ul;  Jilasatsura 
inflicted  such  a  severe  defeat  on  his  opponents  at  Sumij^^dsht  thttt  tiist  Bahtrfu 
became  iJlo^ed,  and  mustering  an  army  of  dxty  thoosafid  men,  sent  it  under 
Ko  Moronao  and  his  brother,  Moroyasu,  to  attack  Masatsura.  This  was  in 
December,  1347.  Then  Masatsura  and  his  yotmger  brother,  Masatoki,  together 
vnth  Wada  Katahide  and  other  huski,  to  the  number  of  140,  made  oath  to 
conquer  in  fight  or  to  die.  They  repaired  to  Yoshino,  and  having  taken  leave 
of  the  Emperor,  Go-r^Iurakami,  they  worsliipped  at  the  slirine  of  the  late 
sovereign, Go-Daigo, inscribed  their  names  upon  the  wall,  and  wrote  under  them: 

We  that  our  bows  here 
Swear  nevermore  to  alacken 

Till  in  the  land  of  life  we    -  •  .  •      ■  .    r  '  ■•  . 

Cease  to  be  counted, 
Our  names  now  record. 

It  was  in  February,  1348,  that  the  battle  took  place  at  ShijS-nawate  in  Ka- 
wachi. Moronao  had  sixty  thousand  men  at  his  disposal;  Masatsura  only  three 
thousand.  The  coml)at  raged  during  six  hours,  the  Kusunoki  l>iuthrrs  leading 
thirty  charges,  until  finally  they  were  both  covered  with  wounds,  and  only  fifty 
men  remised  out  of  the  sworn  band.  Then  this  tenmafit  eomn»tted'iEfuicidek 
Moronao,  following  up  his  victory,  marched  into  Yamato,  and  set  fire  to  the 
palace  there.  Go-Murakami  escaped;  to  Kanao,  and  presently  the  Nitta  family 
in  the  east  and  the  Kitabatake  in  the  west  showed  such  activity  that  the  Southern 
cause  recovered  its  vitality,  a  turn  of  events  largely  promoted  by  dissensions  in 
the  Northern  camp  and  by  the  ronsequent  return  of  "Moronao 's  forces  to  Ky5to. 
It  is  necessary  t  1h  r(  fore,  to  direct  our  eyes  for  a  moment  to  the  course  of  i^airs 
on  the  side  of  the  Ashikaga.     -        ■  •       .      .  •, , ' 

•      «     -  ,     .     .  . 

THE  ASHIKAGA  |iOLITir . 

Ashikaga  Takanji^s  original  idea  vf&s  to  follow  the  sj^m  of  Ybritomo  In 
everything.  Kamakura  was  to  be  his  capital  and  he  «B8|iuned  the  title  of  j 
shdQvn,  This  was  in  1335.  Three  years  later  he  received  the  shOgunate  in  due 
form  from  the  Northern  sovereign,  K6my6.  But  he  now  discovered  that  Kyoto 
must  be  his  headquarters  so  long  as  the  Wai^'of  the  Djuasties  lasted,  and  he 
therefore  established  the  Bah/^u  at  Miuomsicln  in  that  city,  modelling  it  on  the 
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tmes  of  Y6rftomo'8  idstStution,  bat  dispenfling  inth  a  regent  (ihikktn)  and 
sobstituting  for  him  a* second  Mttet^.  The  first  two  at -Muromaclii 

were  K6  Moroliao,  the  great  general,  and  Uesugi  Tomosada,  a  connexion  of 
Takauji.  Kamakura  was  not  neglpctfd,  however.  It  became  a  secondarj' 
basi'^,  Takauji 'seiglit-yoar-old  son,  Yoshiakira,  being  installed  there  as  governnr- 
gencrai  {kwanryo)  of  the  Kwantd  under  the  guardianship  of  Uesugi  Nonaki  as 
shitsujif  and  the  old  administrative  machinery  of  the  HojO  was  revived  in  the 
main.  Takauji  brother,  Tadayoshi,  became  chief  of  the  genelralfitaff  in  Kyoto, 
and  "several  EAtnakura  Itlmiei'^deseendfln'toof  Oye,  Nakahaira,  Miyoshi,  and 
others — were  brought  up  to  fill  poeitiong  on  the  varioi»  bottrdsi  the  senriees 
of  soine  of  the  ablest  priests  of  tl^  time  being  eAllsted  in  the  wor^  of  drafting 
laws  and  regulations . 

To  these  priests  and  literati  was  entrusted  the  ta^^k  of  crympiltner  a  eodc  })ased 
on  the  Jdei  Bkikimoku  of  the  Hojo  regents,  and  ttu  ro  k -^ultrd  the  Kemmu 
Shikimoku,  promulgated  in  1337.^  This  was  not  a  law,  properly  so  called,  but 
rather  a  body  of  precepts  contained  in  seventeen  articles.  They  have  much 
interest  as  embodying  the  ethics  of  the  time  in  political  circles.  "  Economy  must 
be  universally  praotised.  Drinking  partiesandwantonfrallcsmurt  be  suppressed; 
Griities  of  violence  and  outrage  must  be  quelled.  The  practiee  of  entering 
(be  private  dwellings  of  the  people  and  .ipliking  inquisitions  into  their  affairs 
must  be  given  up."  Then  follow  two(  articles  dealing  with  the  ownership  of 
vacant  plots  and  rebuilding  of  houses  dnd-fifcproof  godowns  in  the  devastated 
sections  of  the  capital.  The  siihseqnent  paragraphs  provide  that  men  of  special 
ability  for  government  work  should  be  chosen  for  the  office  of  shiigo;  that  a  stop 
must  be  put  to  the  practice  of  influential  noltles  and  women  of  all  sorts  and 
Buddhist  ecclesiastics  making  interested  recoHunendations  (to  the  sovereign); 
that  persons  holding  public  posts  must  be  liaUe  to  reprimand  for  negligenee  aiid  / 
idlenees;  that  bribery  must  be  firmly  put  down;  that  presents  made  from  alt 
quarters  to  those  attached  to  the  palace,  whether  of  the  inside  or  outside  service, 
must  be  sent  back;  that  those  who  are  to  be  in  personal  attendance  on  the  rulers 
must  be  selected  for  that  duty;  that  ceremonial  etiquette  should  be  the  predomi- 
nant principle;  that  men  noted  for  proliity  and  adherence  to  high  principle  should 
be  rewarded  by  more  than  ordinary  distinct  ion ;  that  the  petitions  and  complaints 
of  the  poor  and  lowly  should  be  h<>ard  and  redress  granted;  that  the  petitions  of 
temples  and  shrines  should  be  dealt  with  on  their  merits,  and  that  certain  lixed 
days  should  be  appointed  for  the  rendering  of  deci^ns  and  the  issue  of  govern- 
ment orders.* 

THE  JINNO  SHOTOKI 

Before  proceeding  with  the  history  of  this  troubled  era,  it  is  advisable  to  speak 
of  a  great  political  brochure  which  was  compiled  by  Kitabatake  Chikafusa 
during  the  period  (1340-1313)  of  his  attempt  to  harass  the  Ashikaga  from  the 
direction  of  Hitachi.  This  was  a  work  designed  to  establish  the  divine  claim  of 
the  sovereign  of  the  Southern  Court..  Hence  th(>  title  of  the  treatise,  Correct 
Genealogy  {Shotoki)  of  the  Divine  Emperor  {Jintio).  The  reader  knows  that 
when,  in  the  eighth  century,  Japan  went  to  Chinese  sources  for  jurisprudential 
inspiration,  she  had  to  eliminate  the  Confueian  and  Menefan  doctrine  that  the 

P  Murdoch'H  Hisfor!/  of  Japan.] 

P  Kemmu  was  ttie  JNorthcm  Court's  name  .of  the  vear-period  1334  to  133^:  tiec  p.  3^.1. 
[>  The  Kemmu  Shikimoku  by  Mr.  Consul-General  Hall,  in  the  "TraOBiictions  of  ihe  Aaiatie 
Society  of  Japan;"  epitomised  by  Murdoch.]  ^ 
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soeptre  may  not  he  wielded  .by  a&ycme  whoee  virjiuai  do  not  qvaJ&fy  bim  for  the 
taak  in  the  eyes  of  the  nfttipn.-  This  same  doctrine  permeated  by  construction 
the  commentades  that  <  accompanied  the  a,^:ticleB  of  the  Kemmu  Shikiinoku  aa 
quoted  above,  and  in  that  fact  Chikafusa  saw  an  opportunity  of  winning  ad- 
herents for  the  Southprn  Court  by  proclaiming  its  heaven-conferred  rights. 

"Great  Yamato,  '  Kitabatake  wrote,  "is  a  divine  country.  It  is  only  our 
land  whose  foundations  were  first  hiid  by  the  divine  ancestor.  It  fiJone  has  been 
transmitted  by  the  Sun  goddess  to  a  iung  liiie  of  her  descendants.  There  is 
iiojUiing  oC  this  kigid  in  foreign  countries.  .Therefore  it  i^  eaUed.the  divine  Uoid. 
.  ' ,  It  is  only  our  oountiy  which  from  the  tiofie  when  the  heaven  and  ^arth  were 
first  unfolded,  has  pressed  the  Bttccession  to  the  throne  intact  in  one  single 
family.  Even  when,  as  sometimes  naturally  happened,  it  descended  to  a  lateral 
branch,  it  was  held  according  to  just  principles.  This  shows  that  the  oath  of 
the  n^ods  (to  preserve  the  siipression)  isever  renewed  in  a  way  which  distinguishes 
Japan  from  all  other  countries.  .  .  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  bom  on  the 
Imperial  soil  to  yield  devoted  loyalty  to  his  sovereign,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  his 
owTi  Ufe.  Let  no  one  suppose  for  a  moment  that  there  is  any  credit  due  to  him 
U»  doing  80.  Kev^rthelfifis,  in  ordeir  ttf  stimulate  Uie  lesl  ni  tJiOBe  who  came 
alto*,  and  in  loving  memory  of  the  dead,  it  is  the  businesa  of  the  ruler,  to  grant 
rewards  in  sueh  cases  (to  the  children).  Those  who  are  in  an  infm^r  position 
should  not  enter  into  rivalry  with  thepf:  {  Still  more  should  those  who  have  done 
no  specially  meritorious  service  ^stain  from  inordinate  ambitions.  I  have 
already  touched  on  the  principles  of  statesmanship.  They  are  based  on  justice 
and  mercy,  in  the  dispensmg  of  which  firm  action  is  requisite.  Such  is  the  clear 
instruction  vouchsafed  to  us  by  the  Sun  goddess."* 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  doctrines  produced  any  wide-spread 
uifluence  on  public  opinion  at  the  time  of  their  promulgation.  In  the  first  place 
they  were  not  generally  accesable;  for  not  until  the  year  1649  was  Eitabatalce's 
brodture  printed.  That  it  remained  in  manuscript  during  three  centuries  after 
its  compilation  is  not  attributable  to  technical  difficulties.  The  art  of  block- 
printing  came  to  Japan  from  China  in  very  early  times,  and  it  is  on  record  that, 
in  770,  the  Empress  Shdtokii  caused  a  million  ]3uddhist  anlulets  to  be  printed. 
But  the  Jinno  Shoidki  did  not  fall  on  fruitful  soil.  Either  its  teacliing  was 
superfhious  or  men  were  too  much  engrossed  with  fighting  to  listen  to  .u  ridemical 
disquisitions.  Chikafusa 's  work  was  destined  to  produce  great  and  lasting 
effects  in  future  ages,  but,  for  the  moment,  it  accomplished  little. 

i 

DISCORD  IN  THE  CAMP  OF  THE  ASHIKAGA 

•  A  prominent  feature  of  the  Ashikaga  family's  annals  was  continuity  of  inter- 
necine strife.  The  Hojo's  era  had  been  conspicuously  fit  r  from  anj'  such  blem- 
ish; the  Asliikaga's  was  markedly  disfigured  by  it,  so  much  so  tliat  by  the 
debilitating  elfects  of  this  discord  the  supremacy  of  the  sept  wa.'i  lung  deferred. 
The  first  outward  indications  of  the  trouble  were  seen  in  1348,  when  the  able 
general,  Ko  Moronao,  instead  of  following  up  his  victory  over  the  Southern 
(^Uft  after  the  death  of  Kusunoki  Masatsura,  turned  suddenly  northward  from 
Yamato  and  hastened  back  to  Kyoto.  His  qiwn  safety  dictated  that  step.  For 
during  his  absence  from  the  capital  on  campaign,  a  plot  to  effect  his  overthrow 
had  Tiiat  ured  under  the  leadership  of  Ashikaga  Tadayoshi  and  Uesugi  Shigeyoshi. 
The  latter  held  the  office  of  akUsu^t  ^d  was  therefore  Moronao 's  eomrade.  while 
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TftdayoBbi)  as  alueady  stated,  had  the  title  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  general 
lltfttkd  virtually  directed  administrative  affairs,  subject,  of  course,  to  Takauji's 
approval.  Moronao  undoubtedly  possessed  high  str^itpfiical  ahility,  and  boin^ 
assisted  by  his  ahnost  equally  competent  brother,  Moroyasu,  rendered  sterling 
military  service  to  the  Asiiikaga  cause.  But  the  two  brothers  were  arrogant, 
dissipated,  and  passiionate.  It  is  recorded  of  Moronao  that  he  abducted  the 
wife  of  Enya  Takasada,  and  of  Moroyasu  that  he  desecrated  the  grav»  of 
Suettvara  in  ordsr  to  encidBe  its  flit&  within  his  mansioni  bolh  outrages  being 
eoodoiied  hy:  tlie  ■  Mgun,  QZ'akaiijii  In  itruth,  even  in  the  days  of  Taira  over- 
loidflhip,  Kyoto  was  never  so  coniipJetely  under  the  heel  of  the  nuhtajry  aait  waa 
in  ^ly  Ashikaga  times. 

Rokuhara  did  not  by  any  means  arroj^ate  such  imiversal  autliority  as  did 
Muroinachi.  The  Court  nobk  s  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  had  no 
functions  except  those  of  a  cej  eiaonial  nature  and  were  frankly  des])i.-t'd  by  the 
haughty  buffhi.  It  is  on  record  that  Doki  Yorito,  meeting  the  cortege  of  the  re- 
tired Emperor  Kogon,  pretended  to  mistake  the  escorts'  cry  of  "/n"  (camera 
,  sovereign)  for  ^*im**  (dog),  i&nd  actually  disehaciged  an  amnr  aA  the  Imperial 
vehicle.  Yorito  auffeied  capital  jwiliehinent,  hut  the  incident  illualratea  the 
demeanour  of  the  military  class. 

The  two  Kd-hrotheca  were  conspicuously  masterful  and  made  many  eneQiiea. 
But  the  proximate  cause  of  the  plot  alluded  to  above  was  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  Ashikaga  Tadayoshi  and  Uesugi  Shigeyoshi,  who  resented  the  trust  reposed 
by  Takauji  in  Moronao  and  Moroyasu.  The  conspirators  underestimated 
Moronao *s  character.  Reaching  Kyoto  by  forced  marches  from  Yamato,  he 
laid  siege  to  Tadayoshi  a  luau.^ion,  and  presently  Tadayoshi  had  to  save  himself 
by  taking  the  tonsure,  while  Shigeyoshi  was  eidled  to  Echizen,  whither  Moronao 
sent  an  ^assassin  to  make  away  with  him.  The  Ashikaga  chief,  whose  trust  in 
Moronao  was  uot  at  all  shaken  by  these  events,  summoned  from  Kamakura  his 
eldest  son,  Yoshiakira,  and  entrusted  to  him  the  functions  hitherto  discharged 
by  his  uncle,  Tadayoshi,  replacing  him  in  Kamakura  by  a  younger  son,  Motouji. 

Yoshiakira  was  not  Takauji *s  eldest  son;  he  was  his  eldest  legitimate  son. 
An  illegitimate  son,  four  years  older,  hnd  Ytvcn  left  in  Kamal\nra  as  a  priest,  but 
was  recognized  as  the  possessor  of  sucii  abilities  that,  althougii  his  father  refused 
to  meet  him,  ins  uncle,  Tadayoshi,  summoned  him  to  Kyoto  and  procured  for 
bun  the  high  office  of  tandai  of  the  west.  This  Tadafuyu  was  discharging  his 
ifiUitaiy  duties'  in  Bingo  when  news  reached  him  of  Moronao 's  coup  d*Stat  in 
Kyoto  and  of  his  own  patron,  Tadayoshi 's  discomfiture.  At  once  Tadafuyu 
crossed  the-  sea  to  Higo  in  Kyushu,  where  a  large  number  of  discontented 
samurai  rallied  to  his  banner,  and  Shoni,  the  Ashikaga  tandai  of  Kyushu,  soon 
found  himself  vigorously  attacked.  The  ptnj^le  presently  assumed  such 
importance  tliat  Kyoto's  attention  was  attracted.  The  normal  course  would 
have  been  for  Moronao  to  tiikf^  the  field  against  Tadafu>ni.  But  Moronao  was 
looking  always  for  an  opportunity  to  compass  the  death  oi  his  enemy,  Tadayoshi, 
vbA  thinking  that  his  chance  had  now  come,  he  persuaded  Takauji  to  take  person- 
al command  of  the  expedition  to  KyQshQ,  the  idea  being  to  finally  dispose  of 
Tadayoehi  duihig.thfi  absence  of  the  Ashikaga  Mgun  f  rom'KyOto*  Tadayoshi, 
however,  obtained  timely  infonnation  of  this  (U  sign  and  escaping  to  Yamato, 
offered  to  surrender  to  the  Southern  Court.   This  was  in  January,  1350.  . 

The  advisers  of  tlie  Emperor  Go-Mnraknnii  difTcred  radically  in  their  coun- 
sels, but  it  v.'as  finally  decided  that  every  etTtjrt  phonld  be  made  to  "vviden  the 
rift  in  the  Ashikaga  lutq,  and  the  Court  comnnssioned  Tadayoshi  to  attack 
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Takauji  and  recover  Kyoto.  Thus  was  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  father 
(Tnkniiji)  fighting  against  his  son  (Tadafiiyu),  and  a  brother  (Tadayoshi) 
fighting  against  a  brother  (Takauji).  Tadayoshi  was  joined  by  many  men  of 
note  and  puissance  whom  the  arrogance  of  the  two  Ko,  Moronao  and  Moroyasu, 
had  offended.  A  desperate  struggle  ensued,  and  the  Ko  generals  had  to  retreat 
to  Uarima,  where  they  joined  with  Takauji,  the  latter  having  abandoned  his 
MEpeditkm'to  KyOahQ.  MeanwUle,  Yoduakin^  Takauji 's  ddest  son,  had  es- 
caped from  Kyoto  and  entered  hai  father's  nampi  After  a  time  tiegotaatuiiis  for 
peace  'vrere  eoncluded  (1351),  one  of  the  conditions  being  that  Moronao  and 
Moroyasu  should  lay  down  their  offices  and  enter  the  priesthood.  But  th^ 
blood  of  the  shiU^ujif  Ucsugt  Shigeyoshi.  was  still  fresh  on  Moronao 's  .hands; 
Shigeyoshi 's  son,  Akiyoshi,  waylaid  the  two  on  thf  ir  route  tO- Kyoto  tO  take 
the  tonsure,  and  Moronao  and  Moroyasu  were  both  kiUed.     '  : 

YEAR-PERIODS  AND  COURTS 

-    Three  years  before  the  death  of  Moionao,that?i8  to  say,  in  1348^  the  sovereign  . 
of  the  Northern  Court,  KOmyd,  abdicated  in  favour  of  Snk^.  Ever  sino^  1382 
there  had  been  a  dual  year-period,  outcome  of  the  divided  Imperialism,  and 
history  was  thus  not  a  little  complicated.   It  will  be  convenient  h^  to  tabulate, 
side  by  side,  the  lines  of  the  two  dynasties:  — 

»  •  » 

Southern  Court  NoBTHfinit  Coubt 

OGth  Sovereign,  Go-Daigo   1318-1339  Kogon  ,  1332-1335 

97th       "  ■    Go-Murakami.  1339-1368  Komyo   1335-1348 

98th                Chokci   1308  1372  SukO   1348^1352 

99th               Go-Kameyama,  1372-1392 

Go-Kogon   1352-1371 

'       .  ■  Go-Enyu   1371-1382 

100th      "*     Go-Komatsn..  1392-1412  Go-Komatsu   1382-1412 

It  is  observable  that  the  average  duration  of  a  Southern  sovereign's  reign 
was  eighteen  years,  whereas  that  of  a  Northern  sovereign  was  only  thirteoi 

years. 

.  'i 

DEATH  OF  TADAYOSHI 

The  peace  ooneluded  between  the  Asfaikaga  chief  and  his  brother,  Tadayo^, 

was  of  brief  duration ;  their  respective  partisans  distrusted  one  another  too  much. 
The  Nikki,  the  Hosokawa,  the  Doki,  and  the  Sasaki,  all  followed  Takauji,  but 
the  IshidS,  the  Ue^ncn,  and  the  Momonoi  adhered  to  ''i'adayoshi.  At  last  the 
situation  became  so  strained  that  Tadnyo-hi  withdrew  to  Echizen  and  from 
tiience  made  his  way  to  Kamakura.  In  tiiese  circumstances,  Takauji  desired 
to  take  the  field  himself,  but  since  to  do  so  would  have  exposed  Kyoto  to  danger 
from  the  south,  he  attempted  to  delude  the  Court  at  Yoshino  into  crediting  his 
loyalty  and  his  ^llingncss  to  dethrone  Suko  by  way  of  preliminary  to  wdcoBoSng 
the  return  of  Go^Murakaroi  to  Ky5ta 

Tiftkauji 's  profesrions  were  now  appraised  at  their  true  value,  however.  The 
Court  at  Yoshino  commissioned  him  to  punish  his  rebellious  brother,  but  took 
stops,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  to  turn  the  resulting  situation  to  its  Own  advan- 
tage. Takauji  now  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  strong  army,  and  moving 
eastward,  marched  to  Kamakura  practically  unopposed.  Tadayoshi  escaped  ' 
to  l2U,  where  he  took  poison,  or  was  given  it.   Takauji  remained  in  the  KwantO 

* 
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duDDg'tbe  greater  part  x>f  two  yeais  (1350-1853).  The  task  of  restocmg  order 
lod  n-establishing  the  Ashikaga  supremacy  demanded  all  his  ability  and 

iT^^oiiropfi.  "In  the  Kwanto  alone,  during  these  two  jTars.  more  battles  were 
fought  —  some  of  considerable  ma^utode-r-.thao'durizig  the  thirty  years  be- 
tween  1455  and  1485  in  England."^ 

THE  aOUTHBRN  COUBt  IN  KYOTO 

In  this-  state'  of  affahrs-  the  Soutfaem  Court  found  its  opportunity.  In 
accepting  Takauji's  overtures,  Kitabatake  Chikafusa,  who  directed  the  politics 
and  strategy  of  the  Southern  Court,  had  designed  to  dethrone  SukO,  to  adopt  the 
year  name,  Shohei,  solely,  and  to  establish  an  administrative  council  in  Kyoto 
under  his  own  presidency.  He  knew  well  that  Takauji's  surrender  had  not 
been  .sincere,  but  he  counted  on  nn  access  of  strength  from  the  partisans  of 
Tada\  oshi,  and  he  looked  for  some  occasion  capable  of  being  turned  to  advantage. 
Yosliiaklra,  who  ruled  Kyoto  in  the  absence  of  his  father,  Takauji,  made  no 
difficulty  about  dethroning  Suk5  and  requesting  the  retom  of  the  Sbuthera 
someign,  Gb-MurakamL  Ndther  did  he  hesitate  to  hand  over  the  false  insignia 
which  had  been  given  by  Oo*Baigo  to  the'Northem  Court  In  February,  1352,' 
Go-Murakami  paid  a  visit  to  Otoko-yama  on  the  southeast  of  KyGto,  and  ordered 
a  number  of  officials,  under  Kitabatake  Chikafu^a  and  Kusunoki  Masanori,  to 
enter  the  capital  and  conduct  affairs.  But  his  Majesty  did  not  trust  his  own 
person  into  the  city.  Ho  waited  until  his  plans  were  mature,  find  then  a  strong 
force  of  Southern  troops  was  launched  against  Ky5to,  while  u  powerful  army  of 
KwaiitO  bushi,  led  by  the  Nitta  brotlu  ra.,  Yoshioki  and  Yoshiitiune,  as  well  as  by 
Wakiya  Yuaiiiiuiru,  marciied  into  Musashi  and  defeated  Takauji  on  the  Kotesa- 

ebimoor. 

The  invaders  ajctually  got  possession  of  Kamakura,  but  the  superior  strategy 

of  the  Ashikaga  chief  ultimately  reversed  the  situation.  Yoshimune  had  to  fly 
to  Echigo  with  a  petty  remnant  of  followers,  and  Yoshioki  and  Yoshiharu, 
evacuating  Kamakura,  took  refuge  in  the  Kawamura  fortress.  Meanwhile,  in 
Kyoto,  things  had  fared  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner.  The  Southern  generals 
carried  everything  before  them  at  the  outset,  and  Yosliiakira  had  to  fly  to  Omi. 
But,  after  a  brief  period  of  quiet,  the  Northern  troops  rallied  and  expelled  the 
Southern.  Y'osiuakua  luuad  lumself  again  supreme.  A  strange  dilenuiia 
presented  itself,  however.  There  was  no  sovereign.  The  retired  sovereigns, 
Kogon,  K0my5,  and  SukO,  had  all  been  carried  to  a  place  well  within  the  South- 
em  lines,  and  even  the  false  tegalia  were  not  available.  Neverthdess^  Yoshia* 
Idra^  r^ardless  of  fomi>,  raised  to  the  throiu  tie  younger  brother  of  Suko,  who 
is  known  in  history  as  Go-Kogon.  Thmoeforth,  on  the  accession  of  a  Northern 
severely  a  merely  nominal  ceremony  of  transferrin^!:  the  '^?icred  regalia  sufficed. 
As  for  the  ex-Emperors  Kogon  and  KomyS,  they  turned  their  baclcs  tinaUy  on 
the  world  and  became  priests  of  the  Zen  sect  of  Buddhism.  < 

'  •  « 

.     CAPTURE  AND  REOAPTURfi  OP  KYOTQ.  , 

.  In  1353r  the 'Southern  court  received  a  s^jnal  accession  of  stteng^  in  the 
allegiance  of  the  Yamana  fatnily  and  of  TWlaluyu.  The  latter  h&s  alread\  b(  oii 
Bpoken  of  as  an  illegitimate  son  of  Takanii,  who,  thimigh- the  influence  of  his 
unde,  Tadajoshi,'  wo*  appointed  tandai  of  the  western  provinces.   The  death  of 
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his  ftttvcntuiclincd  this  able  captain  to  join  the  Southern  Court,  and  his inefina-^ 
tion  was  translated  into  action  early  in  1353,  owrng  to  need  of  support  against 
the  partisans  of  the  Ashikaga  in  the  island  of  Kyushu  and  the  western  pro vm res. 
As  for  the  Yamana,  they  were  of  Minamoto  lineage;  their  influence  was  supreme 
in  Hoki  and  Inaba,  and  they  faithfully  espoused  the  Asbikaga  cause  until  to 
unfulfilled  promise  of  a  manor  alienated  their  good-will.  For  to  such  considera- 
tions of  self-interest  men  not  infrequently  sacrificed  their  duty  of  allegianoe  in 
the  troublous  times  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Thus  re-enforced,  the  Southern  troops,  under  the  supreme  command  of 
Tadafuyu,  marched  against  KyOto  in  July,.1353,  and  captured  the  dty.  Yoshia- 
kira,  guarding  the  young  sovereign,  Go-Kogon,  effected  his  escape,  and  the 
Southern  Emperor,  Go-Murakami,  issued  a  decree  depri^nng  of  their  official 
ranks  and  possessions  all  Court  nobles  who  had  assisted  at  the  ceremony  of  the 
fugitive  monarch's  coronation.  But  the  bujiremacy  of  the  South  did  not' last 
loE^.  In  August,  Yoshiakira  was  strong  enough  to  countermarch  against  the 
capital  and  to  drive  out  Tadafuyu.  Moreover,  Takauji  himself  now  found  it 
safe  to  leavA  the  KwantO.  Placing  his  son  Motouji.  in  charge  at  'Komakora^  he 
returned  to  Kyoto  accompanying  the  Stmperor  Go-K9gony.:ind  thmcefofrth 
during  nearly  tWo  years  the  supremacy  of  the  North  was  ^ractiQatly 'Undisputed. 

DEATH  OF  CHIKAFUdA  ' 

Fate  willed  that  while  his  enemies  were  thus  triutaphant,  death  should 
overtake  the  great  statesman,  strategist,  and  historian,  Kitahatake  Chikafiisa. 
He  died  in  1354,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  Japanese  annalists  say  of  Clukaiusa: 
•'It  wa«  through  his  ability  that  the  Southern  forces  were  eo-ordimalediand  kept 
active  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  It  was  due  to  his  clever  strategy  that  KyOto 
lay  under  constant  menace  from  the  south.  If  the  first  great  protagonistsdn  the 
struggle  bet\wen  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  Courts  were  Prince  Morinaga 
and  Takauji,  and  those  of  the  next  were  Nitta  Yoshisada  and  Takauji,  the  third 
couple  was  Kitabatake  Chikafusa  and  Takauji  "  Chikafusa  was  of  wide  erudi- 
tion; he  had  a  wonderful  memory,  and  his  perpetual  guides  were  justice  and 
rightrousness.  After  his  death  the  Southern  Court  fell  into  a  state  of  division 
agamst  itself;  and  its  spirit  sen^bly  declined. 

.         •     .      •  J- 

DEATH  OF  TAKAUJI 

Takauji  survived  Chikafusa  by  only  four  years;  he  expired  in  1856.  Un- 
doubtedly his  figure  is  projected  in  very  imposing  dimensions  on'thepages  of  his 
country's  history,  and  as  the  high  mountain  in  the  Chinese  proverb  is  gilded  by 
the  sunbeams  and  beaten  by  the  storm,  so  condemnation  and  eulogy  have  been 
poured  upon  his  head  by  posterity.  An  annalist  of  his  time  says:  "Yoritomo 
was  impartial  in  hestowdng  rewards,  but  so  severe  in  iiit'ting  out  punishments 
as  to  seem  almost  inhuman.  Takauji,  however,  in  addition  to  being  humane  and 
just,  is  strong-minded,  for  no  peril  eyer  summons  terror  to  his  eye  or  banishes 
the  smile  from  his  lip;  merciful,  for  he  knows  no  hatred  and  treats  his  foes  as  his 
sons;  magnaniiHOUSy  feu*  he  counts  gold  and  aHyer  as  stones  btr  sand«  iflnd  generous, 
for  tie  never  compares  the  gift  with  the  recipient,  bntigives  away  everything  aa 
it  comes  to  hand.  It  is  the  custom  for  people  to  carry  many  presents  to  th^: 
shogun  on  the  first  day  of  the  eiprhth  month,  hiit  so  freely  aie'tboeO' things  givsnr 
away  that  nothing  remains  by  .the,  evening,  1  am  told." 
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A  later  historian,  Rai  RanyO  (1780-1832),  wrote:  "There  were  as  brave 
men  and  as  clever  in  the  days  of  the  IVTlnamoto  us  in  the  days  of  the  Ashikaga. 
Why,  then,  did  the  former  never  dare  to  t  alve  up  arms  against  the  Bakufn,  whereas 
the  latter  never  ceased  to  assault  the  Ashikaga?  It  was  because  the  Minamoto 
and  the  Hoj5  understood  the  expediency  of  not  entrusting  too  much  power  to 
poftential  rivals^  whereas  the  Ashikaga  gave  arway  -lands  86  rashly- tha^senie 
"bmiliea--^  as  the  AJcamatsu,  the  Hosolesiwa}  md  the  Hat^^erf  aonitf  ^<»Btiier  Into 
the  possession  of  :three  or  four  provinces,  and  in  an  extreme  case  one  family  — 
that  of  Yamana  —  controlled  t^  provinces,  or  otie-sixth  of  the  whole  empire. 
These  septs,  finding  themselves  so  powerful,  heeame  Tmmanap:eable.  Then  the 
divi  inn  of  tiie  Ashikaga  into  the  Muromaehi  magnates  and  the  Komakura 
chiefs  iirought  two  sets  of  rulers  upon  the  same  stage,  and  naturally  intriRue 
and  distrust  were  horn,  so  that,  in  the  end,  Muromaehi  was  shaken  by  Hosokawa, 
and  Kaiiiakura  was  overthrown  by  Uesugi.  An  animal  with  too  ponderous  a 
tall  cannot  wag  it,  and  a  stick  too  heavy*  at  one  end  is  apt  to  break.  Th^ 
Ashikaga  angled  with  such  valuable  bait  that  they  ultimately  lost  both  fish  and 
bait.  During  the  thirteen  generations  of  their  sway' there  was  no  respite  from 
struggle  between  family  and  family  or  between  chief  and  vassal."  Takauji's 
record  plainly  shows  that  deception  was  one  of  his  Weapons.  He  was  absohiteiy 
unscrupulous.  He  knew  also  how  to  entice  nv  n  with  p:ain,  but  he  forgot  that 
those  who  came  for  gain  will  go  also  for  gam.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  he 
sacrificed  justice  to  the  fear  of  alienating  his  su{)portors.  Not  otherwise  can  we 
account  for  his  leniency  towards  the  Ko  brother?,  who  were  guiity  of  such 
violations  of  propriety. 

THE  SECOND  ASHIKAGA  SHOOUN 

Takauji  was  succeeded  in  the  shOgunato  1  y  his  eldest  son,  Yoshiakira,  of 
whom  so  much  has  already  been  heard.  Tlif  fortunes  of  the  Southf^rn  Court 
were  now  at  low  ebb.  During  the  year  (1359 )  afl  rr  Takauji 's  death,  Kamakura 
contributed  materially  to  the  support  of  the  A^^liikaga  cause.  The  Kwanto  -was 
then  under  the  sway  of  l  akauji's  fourth  son,  Motouji,  one  of  the  ablest  men  of 
his  time.  He  had  just  succeeded  in  quelling  the  defection  of  the  Nitta  family, 
and  his  military  power  was  so  great  that  his  captains  conceived  the  ambition  of 
mandiing  to  Kyoto  and  supplanting  Yoshiakira  by  Motoaji.  But  the  latter, 
instead  of  adopting  this  disloyal  counsel,  despatched  a  large  army  under  Hatakei- 
yama  Kunikiyo  to  att  n  k  the  Southern  Court.  Marching  by  the  two  highways 
of  Settsu  and  Kav/arlii,  this  army  attacked  Yoshino  and  gained  some  important 
successes.  But  the  fruits  of  these  victories  were  not  gathered.  The  Hatakeyama 
chief  developed  ambitions  of  his  own,  and,  on  returning  to  the  Kwanto,  was 
crushed  l>y  Motouji  and  deprived  of  his  office  of  ahiUuji,  that  post  being  given 
again  to  Uesugi  Noriaki,  "who  had  been  in  exile  since  the  death  of  Tadayoshi  in 
1852,  At,  or  shortly  alter,  this  time,  Kai  and  Isu  and,  later  on,  Mutsu,  were  put 
under  Kamakura  jurisdiction,  and  their  peaceful  and  orderly  condition  formed 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  general  state  of  the  rest  of  the  empire.'-^  ' 

The  next  event  of  cardinal  importance  in  this  much  disturbed  period  was  the 
defection  of  Hosokawa  Kiyouji,  one  of  the  shitsuji  in  Ky5to.  This  powerful 
chief,  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  reward,  went  over  to  the  Southern 
Court  in  1361,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Ashikaga  sliogtm  had  to  flee  from 
Kyoto,  escorting  Go<Kogon.    The  situation  soon  changed  however.  Hosokawa 
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Kiyouji,  returning  to  his  native  province,  Avm,  essayed  to  bring  the  wholft  of 
Shikoku  into  .'illcgiance  to  the  Southern  ( Vjin  t,  but  was  signally  worsted  by  his 
cousin,  Hosokawa  Yoriyuki  —  aftenv'ards  veiy  famous  — ,  and  scarcely  a  month 
bad  elapsed  before  Yosbiakira  was  back  in  the  qapital  I  n  the  same  year  (1362), 
the  Northerners  received  a  maiked  mmam  of  strength  by  the  aoeeftsioB  oftbe 
Yamana  famUyi  which  ^as  at  that  time  suprekoe  in  the  five  central  provmeee  of 
eastern  Japan —  namely,  Tamba^fnaba,  Bizen,  Bitchu,  and  Mimasaka.  Dur- 
ing ten  years  this  family  had  supported  the  Southern  Court,  but  its  cbkf, 
Tokiuji,  now  yielded  to  the  persuasion  of  Yoshiakira's  emissaries,  and  espoused 
the  Ashikaga  cause  on  condition  that  .he,  Tokiuji,  shoukl  be  named  high  coustabld 
of  the  above  five  pro\'inces.  ' 

Meanwhile,  the  partisans  of  the  late  Tadayoshi  —  the  Kira,  the  Ishido,  the 
Mon^onoi,  the  Nikki,  and  others  —  constituted  a  source  of  perpetual  menace,  and 
even  among  the  Ashikaga  th^nselyeB  there  was  a  rebel  (Takatsune).  Ybshia^- 
kira  became  weary  of  the  unceasing  strife.  He  addicased  overtaccs  to  the 
Southern  Court  and  they  were  accepted  on  condition  that  he  made  formal  ad; 
of  surrender.  This  the  fhogun  refused  to  do,  but  he  treated  Go-Muriak  ami  's 
envoy  with  every  mark  of  respect,  and  though  the  pourparlers  proved  %aUy 
abortive,  they  had  continiiod  for  five  months,  an  evidence  that  both  sides  were 
anxious  to  hnd  a  path  to  peace.   Yosbiakira  died  in  the  same  year,  1367. 

THB  SOUTHERN  COURT 

Previously  to  this  event,  a  new  trouble  had  occurred  in  the  Southern  Court. 
The  Emperor  Go-Murakami  signified  his  dedre  to  abdicate,  and  thereupon  the 

Court  nobles  who  had  followed  the  three  ex-Emperors  into  the  Southern  lines 
in  1352  fell  into  two  cliques,  each  advocating  the  nomination  of  a  different  sue-  . 
cesser.  This  discord  exercised  a  debihtating  influence,  and  when  Go-Murakami 
died  (1368),  tiie  Southerners  found  themselves  in  a  parlous  condition.  For  his 
son  and  successor,  Chokei,  failing  to  appreciate  the  situation,  immediately 
planned  an  extensive  campaign  against  Kyoto  from  the  east  and  the  south 
simultaneously.  Then  Kusuuoki  Alasanori  passed  into  the  Northern  camp. 
Pew  events  have  received  wider  historical  comment  in  Japati.  The  Kusunoki 
family  stood  for  everything  loyal  and  devoted  in  the  dusftt reeord,  and  Masanori 
waB  a  worthy  chief  of  the  sept.  .  So  conspicuous  were  his  virtues  and  so  attractive 
•was  his  personality  that  a  famurai  of  the  Akamatsu  family,  who- had  planned 
a  vendetta  agauist  him,  committed  suicide  himself  rather  than  raise  his  hand  to 
slay  such  a  hero. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  Masanori 's  infidelity  to  the  cause  he  had 
embraced?  The  answer  of  his  country 's  most  credible  annalists  is  that  his 
motive  was  to  save  the  Southern  Court.  He  saw  that  if  the  young  Emperor, 
Chokei^  persisted  in  bis  design  of  a  general  campaign  against  Kyoto,  a  cru^ing 
defeat  must  be  the  outcome,  and  eonee  the  sovereign  would  not  pay  heed  to  his 
remonstrances,  he  concluded  that  the  only  way  to  arrest  the  mad  enterprise-was 
his  own  defection,  which  would  weaken  the  South  too  much  to  permit  offensive 
actioii*  Ashikaga  Yoshimitsu  was  then  shogun  at  Muromachi.  He  •  had 
succeeded  to  that  office  in  1367,  at  the  ap^e  of  nine,  and  his  father,  then  within  a 
year  of  death,  had  entrusted  him  to  the  care  of  Hnsokawa  Yorivuki,  one  of  the 
ablest  men  of  his  own  or  any  generation.  Then  are  strong  reasons  lor  tliinking 
that  betwt!eii  this  statesman  and  Masanori  an  understanding  existed.  So  long 
as  Yoriyuki  remained  in  power,  there  w*s  notliing  worthy  of  the  name  of  war 
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between  tho  two  Courts,  and  when,  after  his  retirement  in  1379,  the  struggle 
re-opened  under  the  direction  of  his  successor  (a  Yamana  chief),  Ma^anori 
returned  to  hi.s  old  allegiance  and  took  the  field  once  more  in  the  Southern  cause. 
His  action  in  temporarily  changing  his  allegiance  had  given  ten  years'  ^pite 

totlieSQiithdiiieis. 

PEACE  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  COURTS  '  " 

The  Southern  Emperor,  ChOkei,  coming  to  the  throne  in  1368,  abdicated  in 
1372  in  favour  of  his  brother,  known  in  history  as  Go-Kameyama.  During  his 
brief  tenure  of  power  C'hokei 's  extensive  plans  for  the  capture  of  Kyoto  did  not 
mature,  l)ut  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  whole  island  of  KyushQ  wrested 
from  Aahikaga  hands.  It  is  true  that  under  the  able  administration  of  Imagawa 
Sadayo  (Rydshun),  a  tandai  appoijxted  by  the  Asbikaga,  thiei  state  of  affair^  vnm 
largely  mnedied  during  the  next  ten  years,  but  ae  the  last  subi^taatial  triumpli 
of  Uie  Yoehino  anna  the  leeord  of  CbGkei 's  reign  Is  m^orable.  It  was,  m  truth, 
the  final'  success.  The  decade  of  comparalave  quiet  that  ensued  on  the  'main 
uland  proved  to  be  the  calm  before  the  storm. 

The  most  prominent  figures  in  the  closing  chapter  of  the  great  dynastic 
s*ri:jr?^le  are  Hosokawa  Yoriyuki  and  Yamana  ^Titsu.yuki.  When  the  st^cond 
A^hikaga  afwgunj  Yoshiakira,  recognized  that  his  days  were  numlxTed,  he 
summoned  his  trusted  councillor,  Hosokawa  Yoriyuki,  and  his  son  Yo&hnnitsu, 
and  said  to  the  latter,  "  X  give  you  a  fathei:,"  and  to  the  former,  "  I  give  you  a 
son."  Yoriyuki  fiftithfuUy  diaeharged  the  tvust  thus  reposed  in  him.  He 
tunounded  bis  youthful  dbai^  with  iiterary  and  militaiy  experle»  and  secured 
to  bim  every  advantage  that  education  could  confer.  Moreover,  this  astute 
Btoteaman  seems  to  have 'apprehended  that  if  the  cause  of  the  Southern  Court 
were  not  actually  opposed,  it  would  die  of  inanition,  and  he  therefore  employed 
all  his  influence  to  preserve  peace.  He  endeavoured  also  to  enforce  strict 
obedience  to  the  economical  pi  (  ( <  |  >ts  of  the  Keuunu  code,  and  altogether  the 
ethics  he  favoured  were  out  of  liarniony  with  the  social  conditions  of  Kyoto  at 
the  time  and  with  the  naluiai  prochvities  of  the  young  shogun  himself.  In 
fine,  he  had  to  leave  the  capital,  too  lull  of  his  enemies,  and  to  leto  to  h^  native 
province,  Awa.  .        ,  - 

During  ten  years  he  remuned  in  seclusion.  But,  in  1389,  a  journey  made  by 
the  thagun  to  Miya-jima  revealed  so  Itoany  evidences  of  Yoriyuki 's  loyahy  that 
he  was  invited  to  return  to  Ky(yto,  and  with  his  assistance  the  organization  of 
the  Ashikaga  forces  at  Muromachi  was  brought  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency, 
partly  because  the  astute  Yoriyuki  foresaw  trouble  with  the  Yamana  family, 
wiiich  was  then  supreme  in  no  less  than  ten  provinces,  or  nearly  one-sixtli  of  all 
Japan.  In  1391  Yamana  Ujikiyo  and  his  kinsman  Mitsuyuki  took  the  field 
against  Kyoto  under  the  standard  of  the  Southern  Court.  He  oonamanded  a 
Sreat  army,  and'  there  resulted  a. desperate  struggle  known  in  history  as  th^ 
UHtoku,  War,  after  the  name  of  the  year-period  when  it  occurred.  The  Yamana 
leader  was  killed  and  his  army  completely  routed.  In  the  foUowmg  year,  the 
great  Hosokawa  Yoriyuki  died.  He  had  hved  to  see  th e  ten  provmces  recovered 
from  Yamana  rule  and  partitioned  among  the  Muromachi  generals. 

But  he  expired  just  before  the  final  triumph  to  which  his  genius  had  so 
materially  contributed.  For  witiim  a  few  months  of  his  demise  the  War  of  the 
Dynasties  came  at  last  to  a  close.  The  proximate  cause  was  the  fall  of  the 
Kusunoki  stronghold,  which  had  been  buiit  by  Masashige,  and  during  sixty  years 
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had  rpmaiBed  unconquorod.  With  it>i  rpductionj'  preceded  as  it  had  been  by  the 
annihilation  of  the  Yainaiia,  the  fortunes  of  the  Southern  Court  had  become 
hopeless,  and  overtures  carried  from  Kyoto  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Muromachi  generals,  Ouchi  Yoshihiro,  were  accepted.  Go-Komatsu  then 
occupied  the  Northern  throne.  He  had  succeeded  Go-Enya,  in  1682^  dnd  the 
latt^  bad  Buceeeded  Go-EOgon,  in  1371.  Go^Komatsu,  having  been  only  six 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his.^^coesaifwi,  waain  his  sixtiee^th  year  when  the  two 
Courts  came  to  an  agreement 

For  a  time  the  terms  proved  very  difficult  of  adjustment,  but  ultimately  it 
was  decided  that  the  Southern  sovereign,  Go-Kamcyama,  should  abdicate  in 
favour  of  the  Northern,  the  former  being  thenceforth  treated  as  the  latter's 
father.  This  compact  having  been  concluded,  the  sacred  insignia  were  trans- 
ported from  Yoshino  to  Kyoto  with  all  solemnity.  Six  Court  nobles  accompanied 
them  Mm  the- South;  twenty  weat  out>from  the  North  to'  rcKseive  tbenif  and 
a  numerous  body  of  troc^  formed  'the  escort.  The-retiiing  Emperor  spent  ten 
days  at  the  palace  in  Kyoto,  throughout  which 'time  a  magnificent  banquet  w&s 
held  to  celebrate  the  conclusi<m  of  the-fifty-fiine  yean^^  war;  Yoshino «Dd  other 
districts  were  assigned  for  the  support  of  the  ex-Emperor,  and  pensions  or  domains 
Were  conferred  on  th6  Court  nobles  of  the  South,  some  of  whom,  however,  declin- 
ing to  compromise  their  sense  of  honour  by  accepting  favours  from  the  North, 
withdrew  to  the  provinces;  and  their  exile  was  shared  by  several  of  the  military 
leaders  who  had  remained  true  to  the  South  thruughout.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Hmolig  these  apparent  imphoables  were  some  of  a  s^fidily  calculating 
dispoation,  who»  anticipating -a  teversioik  to  the  sjrstem  of  alternate  succession, 
as  institutlid  by  the  HdjO  interpreters  of  Ckj-Saga-'s  testanvent,  looked  for  greater 
personal  advantage  when  the  Crown  should  come  to  the  Southern  branch  than 
anything  that  could  be  hoped  for  by  subnutting  to  the  Northern.  They  were 
mistaken.  That  testament,  which  had  done  so  much  mischief  in  its  time,  w;)<^ 
ignored  from  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Dynasties.  It  did  not  fall  into  total 
abeyance,  however,  without  some  further  bloodshed,  and  the  facts  may  be 
interpolated  here  so  as  to  dispose  finally  of  tlie  subject. 

In  1412,  the  abdication  of  Go-Komatsu  should  have  been  followed  by  the 
a6ces4iob  df  a  Southern  prince  had  the  principle  of  alternation  been  pursu«d. 
It  was  not  so  followed.  On  the  contrary,  the  sceptre  fell  to  Shoko  —  lOlst 
sovereign  — ^son  of  Go-Komatsu.  Hence,  in  1413,  Date  Yasumune,  in  Mutsu, 
land,  in  1414,  Kitabatake  Mitsumasa,  in  Ise,  made  armed  protests,  gallant  but 
ineffective.  Again,  in  1428,  on  the  childless  death  of  Shoko,  the  claims  of  the 
Southern  line  were  tacitly  ignored  in  favour  of  Go-IIanazono,  grandson  of  the 
third  Northern  Emperor,  Suko.  The  same  Mitsumasa  now  took  the  field,  aided 
this  time  by  Masahide,  head  of  the  ever  loyal  house  of  Kusunoki,  but  signal 
failure  ensued.  The  last  struggle  in  behalf  of  the  Southern  line  took  place  in 
1443,  when  '*a  band  of  detera^ined  mein  under  Kusunoki  JirG  and  the  Ccnxi 
noble,  Hini>  ArimitlBU,  suddenly  assailed  the  palaoe  from  two  (tireetions;  all  but 
^eceeded  in  killing  or  capturing  the  Emperor,  and  actually  got  possession  of  the 
tegalia.  They  were  soon  driven  out,  however,  and  in  their  flight  to  Hied-san, 
where  one  body  <rf  them  entrenched  themselves,  the  mirror  and  the  sword  were 
dropped  and  recovered  by  the  pursuers.  The  other  body  made  good  their 
escape  to  the  wilds  of  Odai-ga-hara,  carrying  with  them  t  he  seal;  and  it  was  not 
till  a  year  later  that  it  found  its  way  back  to  Kyoto,  when  the  rebels  had  been 
destroyed."*         .  t--  '  •  ^  ' 

J'    r    i ' -f 'I  .•  .  h'-  '  r     [^MurdoGh"  a  History  of  Japan.]  •  .  *         '  •  •' 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 
THE  PALL  OF  THE  ASHIKAGA 


VWO  BIUNCHB8  OF  THE  AffilKAOA 


The  Ashikaga  family  was  divided  into  two  main  bruiiciies,  both  descended 
from  Takauji.  The  representatives  of  one,  the  senior,  branch  had  their  head- 
quarters at  Mxiromadii  in  Kyoto  and  held  the  office  of  shdgun  as  a  hereditary 
right.  There  were  fifteen  generations: —  , 


MUROMACm  SffOGUNS 


(12) 
13) 
(14) 
(15 


Name 

Takauji     .        .  '. 
YoshiaJcira  ■  . 
Yoshiiiiitsu 
Yoshiiuociii 
YoshikaiU  .  . 
Yoshinori  . 
Yoshikatsu 
Yoshinu\i?a         . , 
Yoflhihisa  . 
Yoehitanc  (first  tenure) 
Toehizumi  . 

Yodiitane  (second  tenuis) 
Vcidiuittrtt  .  . 
Yoshiteru  ,  ;  .      ,  . 
Yqshihide  ,  .  * 

Ybahiaki^  /     .  - 


Bonn 

1305 

1330 
1358 
1386 
1407 
1394 
1433 
1135 
1465 

tm 

|478 

«  •  •  • 

1510 

1535 
1505 
1537 


Succeeded 
UliH 
1358 
1367 
1395 
1428  • 
1428 
1441 
1443 
1474 
1490 
1493 
1508 
1521 
1545 
1565 
1508 


Abdicated 

•  «  *  • 

1887 

1395 
1423 


1474 

•  •  «  • 

1493 

1508 
1521 
1545 


1573 


Died 

1358 
1368 
1406 
1428 
1125 
1441 
1443 
1490 
1489 

isii 

1522 
1550 

1565 
1568 
1597 


The  app^^t  clashing  of  dates  in  the  case  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  stOgunSf 
Yoshliuiddif  luid' Yoshikasu,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  in 
lIM^^fi^^t  resumed  the  office  and  held  it  until  his  own  death,  in  1428L 


(1)  Motouji  . 

(2)  Uiimitsu 

(3)  Mitsukane 

(4)  Mochiuji 

(5)  Shigeuji  . 

\f)  iwcanioto, 

(8)  Haruuji  £11^ 
Yoshiuji.r-*' 


THE  KAMAKURA  KWANBY6  AND  KUBO 

Born 

1340 
1357 
1376 
1398 
1484 


•• 

■ 

•  1 

413 


•  ^  ««« 

"f'  ■ 
, .  t  i 


Died 
1367 
1398 
1409 
1439 
1497 

mx 
iifoo 
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The  title  " kwnnrya,^^  as  already  stated,  signifies  ''governor-general,"  and 
the  region  governed  was  the  eight  provinces  of  the  Kwantu,  together  with  Izu  and 
Kai.  Thefirst  of  the  A^hika^Umajiryd,  MotomLwa^  JTai^i^j 's  son, 
and  thie^itpN^iig  eight  ntotiMlrai^^  But 
not  aU  Ittui  the  tftib  (y^mmid^^WsMir^  t^d^  i^fi^Wthat 

office.  Only  the  first  four  were  thus  fortunate.  From  the  days  of  the  fifth, 
Shigeuji,  evil  times  overtook  t!ie-^amlar-  Driven  out  of  Kflmakura  by  the 
Uesugi,  who  had  hitherto  served  as  mai&ger  (shitsnji),  they  were  obliged  to 
change  their  domicile  to  Koga  in  Shimosa :  their  sphere  of  jurisdiction  was  reduced 
to  four  provinces,  namely,  Shimosa,  Shimotsuke,  Kazusa,  and  Awa;  their  official 
title  was  altered  to  gosho  or  kubo,  and  their  former  title  of  kwa?iryd  passed  to  the 
Uesugi  family  who  also  replaced  them  at  Kamakura.  These  things  fell  out  in 
1439,  when  Mochiuji  died.  To  avoid  confusion  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  the 
chief  ofifidal  in  the  Mgyn^s  court  at  Muromachi  in  Kyoto  was  also  called  kwan- 
ryd.  He  had  originally  been^ektied  ^'manager'^  (tkitsuji),  but,  ui  1367,  this 
was  changed  to  "governor-general,'*  and  the  corresponding  functions  were 
practically  those  discharged  by  the  regent  {shikken)  in  the  polity  of  the  old  Baku- 
fu.  The  first  Muromachi  kwanryo  was  Shiba  Yoshimasa,  and  it  became  the 
ultimate  custom  to  p;ive  the  post  to  a  member  of  one  of  three  families,  the  Shiba, 

the  Hosokawa,,and  the  Hatakeyama.  .  ,      . , 

f.  "i:      '  •  .    1.  •  •  v.-     "■•    ••,/.  '  ... 

1  .  ..  .•      I  .  :  .  '  •  T  /i 

.   f  ,  STATE  OF  THE  PAOVIKGESi 

When  swords  were  sheathed  after  the  long  <ind  wasting  War  6i  the  'bynasties, 
the  Ashikaga  found  themselves  in  a  strong  position.  Having  full  control  of  the 
Court,  they  could  ti)eat  as  a  rebel  anyone  opposing  them  by  force  of  arms,  and 

their  partisans  were  so  numerous  in  Kyoto  and  its  vicinity  that  they  could  impose 
their  will  upon  all.  In  the  east,  the  Kwanto  was  efTeetually  ruled  by  a  branch  of 
their  own  family,  and  in  the  north  as  well  as  in  the  south  they  were  represented 
by  turidaiy  who  governed  stoutly  and  loyally.  But  trouble  began  very  soon. 
In  Kyushu  the  office  of  tandai  was  held  by  Imagawa  Ryoshun,  a  man  ever  mem- 
orabk^  in  Japanese  history  as  the  au^ior  of  the  precept  that  military  prowess 
without  education  is  worse  than  useless.  RyOshun  had  been  selected  for  service 
in  Kyushu  by  the  great  sfdtsuji  of  Muromachi,  Hoeokawa  Yorisrukij  who  saw 
that  only  by  the  strongest  hands  could  the  turbulent  families  of  the  southern 
island  be  reduced  to  order  —  the  Shimazu,  the  Otomo,  the  ShOni,  and  the 
Kikuchi.  Everything  went  to  show  that  Imagawa  would  have  succeeded  had 
not  that  familiarjveapon,  slander,  been  utilized  for  his  overthrow.  The  Otomo 
chief  persuaded  Ouchi  Yoshihiro  to  traduce  Ryoshun,  and  since  the  Ouchi  sept 
exercised  great  influence  in  the  central  provinces  and  had  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  composing  the  War  of  the  Dynasties,  the  shoguUf  Yoahimitsu,  could  not  choose 
but  listen  to  charges  coming  from  such  a  source.  Imagawa  RyOshun  was 
recalled  (1396),  and  thencefor^  J^[yQshu  becflone  the  scena  of  almost  perpetual 
warfare  which  the  Muromachi  authorities  were  powerless  to  check. 

. !  THE  Ouchi  family 

It  was  to  the  same  Ouchi  family  that  the  Muromachi  shocjun  owed  his  first 
serious  trouble  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Dynasties.  The  ancestor  of  the 
f airily  had  been  a  Korean  prince  who  migrated  to  Japan  early  in  the  seventh 
century,  and  whose  descendants,  five  and  a  half  centuries  later,  were  admitted 

*  •  ■ 

«•  . 
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to  the  ranks  of  the  Bamurai,  Tbk  outbreak  of  the  War  of  tbe  DynaaiMB  had 
found* the  Ouchi- ranged  on  the  Southern  Kidej.bat  preseiltly  they  espoused  the 
Ashikaga  cause,  and  distinguished  themselves  conspicuously  against  tlie  Kikuchi 
m  Kyushu  and,  above  all,  in  promotinc^  the  concj^usion  of  the  dynastic  struggle. 

These  eminent  services  were  recogmzed  by  Ouchi  Yoshihiro 's  appointnient 
to  administer  no  less  than  six  provinces  —  Nagato,  Suwo,  Aki,  Buzen,  Kii,  and 
Izumi.  In  fact  he  guarded  the  western  and  casierii  entrances  of  the  Inland 
Sea,  and  held  the  overiordship  of  ivestem  Jflpaii.  At  his  castle  in  Sakai,*  near 
Oeikh,  he  mnaawd  wealtli  by  foreigB  trade,  and  khere  he  received  and  harboured 
fcpteBeatatrtes  of  the  Ktumnoki  and  Kikuchi  families,  while,  at  the  aatne  time 
he  carried  on  friendly  comiuuliications  with  the  Doki,  the  Ikeda,  and  the 
Yamana.  In  short,  he  grew  too  powerful  to  receive  mandates  from  Muromachi, 
especially  when  they  came  throu|^  a  Jbtminryd  of  theilalsak^aina  family  who  bad 
just  risen  to  that  distinction. 

Suddenly,-in  November,  1399,  the  Ouchi  chief  appeared  in  Izumi  at  the  head 
of  a  force  of  twenty-three  thousand  men,  a  force  wliich  received  rapid  and 
numerous  accessions.  Hie  grounds  of  disaffection  were  that  he  suspected  the 
shSfim  of  a  design  tp  deprive  him  pf  the  two  provinces  of  Kii  and  Isumi,  which 
were  far  remote  from  the  other  five'  provinces  in  his  jilriadiction  and  which 
placed  him  within*  arm's  length  of  KyOto,'and|  further,  that  no  sufficient  reward 
had  been  ^ven  to  thefamily  of  his  younger  brother,  who  fell  in  battle.  There 
were  minor  grievances,  but  evidently  all  were  pretexts:  the  real  object  was  to 
overthrow  Muroniarlii.  The  shogun,  Yoshiinitsu,  acted  with  great  promptitude. 
He  placed  Hatak(  v;iin;i  Mitsuiye  at  the  hvad  of  a  powerful  army,  and  on  January 
18,  1400,  Sakai  fell  and  Yoshihiro  eoniinittcd  suicide.  Thereafter  the  province 
of  Kii  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Hatakeyama  family,  and  Izumi 
under  that  of  Iksokawa,  while  the  Shiba  ruled  in  Behiaen,  Owari,  and  TOtGmi. 
In  abort,  tbese  three  families  became  the  bulwajEks  cf  the  Ashikaga. 

'    '    '  KAMAKURA  AND  MUROMACHI 

An  important  episode  of  the  Ouchi  strugj:;le  was  that  Mitsukane,  the  third 
Kamakura  kwanryd  of  the  Ashikaga  line,  moved  an  army  into  Musashi  to  render 
indirect  assistance  to  the  Ouchi  cause.  In  truth,  from  an  early  period  of  Kama- 
kura *s  tenure  by  an  Ashikaga  governor-general  of  the  Kwanto,  there  had  beep  , 
an  ambition  to  transfer  the  office  of  shdgun  from  the  Kyoto  to  the  Kamakura 
branch  of  the  familyi  The  matter  was  not  mooted  durfaig  Takauji's  lifetime, 
but  wlien,  on  his  d^niae,  the  eomparativel^  incompetent  Yoehiakira  came  into 
power  at  Muromachi,  certain  military  magnates  of  the  eastern  provinces  urged 
the  Kamakura  kwanryd^  Motouji,.  to  Usurp  his  brother's  position.  Motouji, 
rssentially  as  loyal  as  he  was  astute,  spurned  the  proposition.  But  it  was  not 
so  with  his  pon  and  successor,  Ujimitsu.  To  him  the  ambition  of  winning  the 
shogunate  presented  itself  strongly,  and  was  only  abandoned  when  Uesugi 
Noriharu  conunitted  suicide      add  weight  to  a  protest  against  such  an  ei^ay. 

Japanese  annals  contain  many  records  of  lives  thus  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
devotion  and  loyalty.  From  the  outset  the  XTesugi  family  wercrthe  pillars  of  the 
Ashikaga  hwanrffd-  ia.  Kamakura.  Uesugi  Noriaki  served  as  shitMji  in.  the  time 
of  the  first  kivanryd,  and  the  same  service  tras  rendered  by  Noriaki  *S  son, 
Yoshinori,  and  by  the  latter 's  nephew,  Tomomune,  in  the  time  of  the  second 
kwanryd,  Ujimitsu.  Confusing  as  arc  the  multitude  of  names  that  confront  the 
ioreigoi  students  Japanese  btstory,  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  from  the  time  of 
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their  appointment  as  shitsuji  at  Kamakura,  Ybshinori  took  the  family  name  of 
Yamanouchi,  and  Tomomune  that  of  Ogigayatsu.  Balked  in  his  design  against 
Kyoto,  Ujimitsu  turned  his  hand  against  the  Nitta,  old  enemies  of  his  family, 
and  crushing  them,  placed  the  Ashikaga  power  on  a  very  firm  basis  in  the 
KwantO.  His  son,  Mitsukane,  had  the  gift  of  handling  troops  with  great  skill, 
and  in  his  time  the  prestige  of  the  Kamakura  kwanryo  reached  its  highest  point. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  military  men  of  the  eastern  provinces,  the  skogun  in  distant 
Kyoto  counted  for  httle  compared  with  the  governor-general  in  adjacent 
Kamakura.  The  latter 's  mansion  was  called  gosho  (palace);  its  occupant  was 
termed  kubo,  an  epithet  hitherto  applied  to  the  shOgun  only,  and  the  elder  and 
younger  branches  of  the  Uesugi  family,  in  which  the  office  of  kwanryo  of  Muro- 
machi  was  hereditary,  were  designated  Ryd  Uesugi  (the  Two  Uesugi).  Mitsu- 
kane, when  he  abetted  the  Ouchi's  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Kyoto  shogun, 
persuaded  himself  that  he  was  only  carrying  out  his  father 's  unachieved  purpose, 
and  the  shogun,  Yoshimitsu,  took  no  step  to  piuiish  him,  preferring  to  accept  his 
overtures  —  made  through  Uesugi  Tomomune. 

THE  EXTRAVAGANCE  OF  YOSHIMITSU    *     '    *  ' 

There  is  little  question  that  whatever  applause  history  can  extend  to  the 
administration  of  the  third  Ashikaga  shogun,  Yoshimitsu,  was  won  for  him  by  his 
profoundly  sagacious  guardian  and  chief  minister,  Hosokawa  Yoriyuki.  After 

the  latter 's  death,  in  1392, 
many  abuses  and  few  meritori- 
ous acts  appear  in  the  shogun 's 
record.  Alike,  the  wise  self- 
effacement  and  the  admirable 
frugality  which  distinguished 
the  H5j5  rule  were  wholly 
foreign  to  the  mood  of  Yoshi- 
mitsu. He  insisted  on  being 
raised  to  the  post  of  chancellor 
of  the  empire,  and  he  openly 
spoke  of  himself  as  "king," 
designating  as  Go-sekke  (Five 
Regent  Houses)  the  families 
of  Shiba,  Hosokawa,  Hata- 
keyama,  Rokkaku,  and  Ya- 
mana.  At  the  ceremony  of 
his  investiture  as  chancellor 
(dajo  daijin)  he  presented  to 
the  Throne  a  sword  forged  by 
Kunimitsu;  one  hundred 
pieces  of  white  silk;  one 
thousand  silver  coins;  ten  ti- 
gers' skins,  and  fifty  pounds 
of  dyed  silk.  To  the  ex-Em- 
peror he  gave  a  thousand 
silver  coins;  fifty  pieces  of 
white  silk,  and  a  sword,  and 
among  the  Imperial  princes 
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^  Court  nobles  be  distributed  ten  tluottsMid  pieces  of  silver.  Such  was 
bis  psrsde  ol  opulence. 

The  chief  ot«tacle  to  conferring  on  him  the  title  of  chancellor  had  been  that 
the  records  contained  only  one  instance  of  a  military  man 's  appniritmcnt  to  that 
exaltr'd  post.  That  instanco  was  Taira  no  Kiyomori,  whoso  example  should  have 
been  deterrent  to  a  Minanioto.  Yoshimitsii  overcame  the  difHculty  by  nominal- 
ly transferring  his  military  functions  to  his  son  Yoshimochi  (1423),  and  constitut- 
ing himself  the  patron  of  literature.  It  was  now  t^t  his  love  of  luxury  and 
splendour  assumed  its  full  dimensions.  He  had  already  beautified  his  Muro- 
machl  maBsion  by  constructing  there  a  park  so  spacious  - and  so  brilliant  At  all 
seasons  that  it  went  by  the  name  of  Hama  no  Cfoaho  (Palace  of  Flowers).  This 
henow  assigned  as  a  residence  for  his  son  and  successor,  Yoshimochi,  transferring 
his  own  jilaee  of  aluxle  to  tlie  site  occupied  by  the  Saionji  family,  to  whom  was 
given  in  exchange  an  extensive  manor  in  Kawachi.  TlrTe  the  Ashikaga  chancel- 
lor built  a  palace  of  such  dimensions  that  sixteen  sui)erintendents  and  twenty 
assistant  superintendents  were  required  to  oversee  the  work.  Most  conspicuous 
was  the  Kinkaku-ii,  or  golden  pavilion  shrine,  so  called  because  its  interior  was 
gilt,  the  gold  foil  being  thickly  superposed  <m  lacqu^TWnish.  On  this  edifice^ 
en  the  adjacent  palace,  and  on  a  park  where  deer  roamed  and  noble  pine  trees 
hung  over  their  own  shadows  in  a  picturesque  lake,  immense  sums  were  expend- 
ed. Works  of  art  were  collected  from  all  quarters  to  enhance  the  charm  of  a 
palace  concerning  which  the  bonse  Sekkei  declared  that  it  could  not  be  exchanged 
for  paradise. 

Yoshimitsu  prayed  the  Emperor  to  visit  this  unprecedentedly  beautiful 
retreat  and  Go-Komatsu  com])lied.  During  twenty  days  a  perpetual  round  of 
pastimes  was  devised  for  the  entertainment  of  the  sovereign  and  the  Court  nobles 
—  couplet  composing,  music,  football,  boating,  dancing,  and  feasting.  All  this 
was  typical  of  the  life  Yoshimitsu  led  after  his  resignation  of  the  Bh5gun*a  office. 
Pleasure  trips  engrossed  his  attention — trips  to  lse,  to  Yamato,  to  HySgo,  to 
Wakasa,  and  so  forth,  fie  set  the  example  of  luxury,  and  it  found  followers  on 
the  part  of  all  who  aim^  at  being  counted  fa.shionable,  with  the  inevitable  result 
that  the  producing  classes  were  taxed  beyond  enduranec.  It  has  to  be  noted,  too,' 
that  although  Yosliimitsu  lived  in  nominal  retirement  at  his  liita-yama  palace, 
he  really  continued  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  empire. 

INTERNATIONAL  HUMILUTION 

It  is  not  lor  arrogance,  or  yet  for  extravagance,  that  Japanese  historians 

diiefly  reproach  Yoshimitsu.  His  unpardonable  sin  in  their  eyes  is  that  he  humil- 
iated his  country.  From  the  accession  of  the  Ming  d  \  nasty  ( 1 368)  China  made 
friendly  overtures  to  Japan, especially  desiring  the  latter  to  check  the  raids  of  her 
corsairs  who,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Hojo  after  the  repulse  of  the  Mongol  armada, 
so  also  in  tiie  times  of  the  Ashikaga,  were  a  constant  menace  to  the  coastwise 
population  of  the  neighbouring  continent.  Upon  the  attitude  of  the  shiigun 
towards  these  remonstrances  and  overtures  depended  the  prosecution  ef  commerce 
with  the  Middle  Kingdom,  and  the  profits  accruing  from  that  coinmerce.weane  too 
oonstderable  to  be  neglected  by  a  ruler  like  Yoshimitsu,  whose  extravagance 
required  constant  accessions  of  revenue.  Moreover,  the  Muromachi  skogun  was 
a  disciple  and  patron  of  tlie  Zen  sect  of  Buddhism,  and  the  priests  of  that  sect 
always  advocated  peaceful  intercourse  Wiih  Chiiia,  the  source  of  philosophic  and 
literajy  learning.  ,      .  >      :  . 
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:  All  th^se  consideratiODB  induced  the  Aciliikaga  chief  not  only  to  issue  orders 
for  the  restraint  of  the  corsairs,  but  also  to  receive  from  the  Chinese  Court  des- 
patches in  which  he  was  plainly  designated  the  king  of  a  country  tributary  to 
China,  and  to  make  answer  in  language  unequivocally  endorsing  the  propriety  of 
such  terminology.  In  one  despatch,  dated  February,  1403,  Yoshimitsu  de- 
scribed himself  as  a  "subject  of  Ming"  and,  "prostrate,  begged  to  present 
twenty  horses,  ten  thousand  catties  of  sulphur,  thirty-two  pieces  of  agate,  three 
gold-foil  folding  screens,  one  thousand  lanees,  one  hundred  swordsl,  a  suit  of 
armour,  and  aa  ink^istone."  It  is  recorded' that  he  even  humbled  himself  so  far 
as  to  ask  for  supplies  of  Chinese  coins^  and  certainly  these  comparatiyely  pure 
copper  tokens  remained  largely  in  circulation  in  Japan  down  to  TokugawatimeSi 
under  the  name  of  Eiraku-tsuho,  Evroku  being  the  Japanese  sound  of  the  Chinese 
year*penod,  Fun^io  (140a-1422).  . 

•  *  ,  m  r  9 

DEATH  OF  YOSHIMITSU  ,     .  , 

'  -  Yoshimitsu  died  in  1408.   He  was  accorded  by  thes  Court  the  posthumous  I 
nmk  of  Diijd  Tmra  (ex-£mperor ) ,  a  proof  of  the  extraordinaiy  confusion  df  eti- 
quette caused  by  his:  arrogant  pretensioaks.  The  Chinese  solrereign,  Yunglo, 

sent  a  message  of  sympathy  to  the  Japanese  potentate's  son,  Yoshimochi,  in 
wMeh  the  deceased  was  designated  "Prince  Kung-hsien,"  but  Yoshimochi, 

though  not  distinguished  for  ability,  had  sufficient  wisdom  ultimately  to  adopt 
the  advice  of  the  kwannjo,  SliibaYoshimasa,  and  to  decline  the  rank  of  Dajd  Tenno, 
as  well  as  to  break  off  relations  with  the  Ming  ruler.  Yoshimochi  also  handed 
over  the  magnificent  edifice  at  Kita-yaraa  to  the  Buddhist  priestiiood, 

TII£  .£MP£AOit  SHOKO 

In  1412,  the  Emperor  Go-Komatsu  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  8h0k0 
(101st  sovereign),  then  twelve  years  old.  This  sovereign  abandoned  himself  to 
the  profligacy  of  the  era.  It  is  doubtful  whether  his  reason  was  not  unhinged. 
Some  accounts  say  that  he  fell  into  a  state  of  lunacy;  others,  that  he  prnr-tised  I 
magic  arts  At  all  events  he  died  childless  in  1428,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  •uicl- 
son  of  the  Emperor  Suko,  Go-Hanazono,  then  in  his  tenth  year.  Thus,  the 
claims  of  the  Southern  dynasty  were  ignored  twice  consecutively,  and  its 
partisans  made  armed  protests  in  the  provinces,  as  has  been  already  noted. 
But  these  struggles  proved  abortive,  and  thereafter  history  is  no  more  troubled 
with  such  episodes.  The  Daikagu-ji  line  disappears  altogether  from  view,  and 
the  throne  is  occupied  solely  by  representatives  of  the  Jimyd-in.  There  can  be 
vtry  little  doubt  that  the  former  was  the  legitimate  branch;  but  fortune  was 
agabstit. 

Y08HIM0Cai»  YOSHIKAZfT,  AND  YOSHINORI 

Yosliirnochi,  son  of  Yoshimitsu,  became  shogun  (1395)  at  the  age  of  nine,  and 
the  administration  was  conducted  by  Hosokawa  Mitsumoto,  Shiba  Yoshishige, 
and  Hatakejrama  Mitsuiye.'  Twenty-eight  years  later,  that  is  to  say,  in  1423, 
he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  Yoshikasu.  The  cause  of  that  step  deserves 
notice.  Yoshimitsu  had  intended  to  pass  over  Yoshimochi,  his  fost-bom,  in 
favour  of  his  second  son,  Yoshitsugu,  trat  'death  prevented  the  consummation 
of  that  design.  Yoshimochi,  howei^er,  knew  that  it  had  been  entertained. 
Therefore,  after  the  death  of  their  father,  he  seized  Yoshitsugu,  threw  him  into 
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lifisoii,  aad«dtimluUly  ooitted  ym  tp  be  kiOed.  With  the  blood  of  hia  younger 
brother  on  his  hands  be  abdicated'  m>£aT0Ujr  of  bib.  own  sixteen-year-old  son, 
Yoshikazu.  But  the  Utter  died — some  historians  say  that  dissipation  destroyed 
him  —  in  two  years,  and  having  no  second  son  to  succeed,  Yoshimocbi 
himsf'lf  resumed  the  office  of  shogun,  holding?  it  until  his  death,  in  1428. 

During  his  thirty-three  years '  tenure  of  power  this  ruler  seems  to  have  aimed 
solely  at  enjoying  the  sweets  of  ease  and  traiKjuillity.  He  left  the  provinces 
severely  alone  and  thought  only  of  the  peace  of  the  metropolis.  Turbulent 
displays  on  the  pant  of  self-appointed  partisans  of  the-Southem  .Const;  UKtiigues 
in  the  Kwantd;  revolts  «inpng  his  own  immediate  foUomrs — all  these  things 
ivcice  treated  b^  YoobinooiBhi -with  gloved  hands  so  long  as  the  atmosphere  of 
Kyoto  was  not  troubled.  In  1428,  he  fell  sick,  and,  the  end  being  in  sight,  he 
todered.  his  advisers  to  consult  about  his  successor.  Some  advocated  the 
appointment  of  his  kinsman,  Mochiuji,KOvemor-general  of  the  Kwanto  and  "NIo- 
chiuji  himself  prayed  that  it  should  be  so.  But  the  elioiee  ultimately  fell  on 
Yoshimoclii 's  younger  brother,  Gien,  who  had  embraced  religion  and  was  then 
serving  as  abbot  of  the  temple  Shoren-in. 

This  man,  then  m  his  thirty-fourth  year,  hesitated  to  accept  the  nomination, 
but  was  induieed  to  do  so.  He  changed  hie  name  to  Yoshinori,  and  assuming 
the  ofBMse  in  1428/  showed  faigb  talents  and  great  intrepidity.  He  was,  m  truth, 
a  ruler  as  effioient  as  his  {vedecessor  had  heen  perfunctory.  One  of  the  moflt 
important  events  erf  his  time  Wea^the  rui^  of  tbe  Ashikaga  Bakv^u  at  Kamakura. 
Between  Kamakura  and  Muromachi  thel-c  had  been  friction  fr^m  an  early  date. 
We  have  seen  the  second  and  third  governors-general  of  the  Kwanto,  Ujimitsu 
and  IVIitsukane,  plot  t  ing  to  supplant  the  elder  branch  of  their  family  in  Ky6to, 
and  we  have  seen  how  the  accession  of  the  priest,  Yoshinori,  iiad  disappointed 
the  am bi  Lion  of  tiie  fourth  governor-general,  Mochiuji,  who,  if  unable  tp  become 
shogwv  himself,  ^ould  fain  haye  obtained  that  high  office  for  his  s<tn»  Yoshihisa. 
Several,  yws  previously,  namely,  in  1417,  there  had  Qocurred  a  feud  between 
tbe/Yamanouchi  andrthsr  Ogigayatsu  branches  of  the  Uesugi  family  in  the 
Kwanto,  the  former  represented  by  "Norimoto,  the. latter  by  Ujinori.  The 
Uesugi  stood  next  to  the  Ashikaga  at  Kamakura,  the  important  office  of  manager 
{shiUiuji)  being  invariably  held  by  the  head  of  the  former  house.  It  would  have 
been  well-nigh  impossible  therefore  for  the  governor-general  to  view  such  a  feud 
with  indifference.  Mochiuji,  then  ia  his  twentieth  year,  sympathized  with 
Norimoto,  and  in  the  sequel,  Ujinori,  with  whom  was  allied  Mochiuji 's  younger 
brother,  Mochiaaka,  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  such  a  force  that  the  govemoB- 
general  must  ha^ire  9ui)eilmbed.h<^  not  itbe  shjUgunj  Yoshimocbi,  roadcred  aid.  \ 

This  should  have  phused  Kamakura  under  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Muromachi.  But  Mocliduji  was  not  aubjeet  to  such  emotioDSi>  •  He  rebelled 
vehemently  against  the  lenient  treatment  accorded  to  Ujinori 's  son  after  their 
father 's  death,  and  the  shdg}in  had  chfficulty  in  placating  him.  So  long,  however, 
as  Yoshimocbi  ruled  in  Kyoto,  the  Kamakura  twanryo  abstained  from  iurthear 
intrigues;  but  on  the  accession  of  the  sometime  bons^e,  Y'o.siimori,  to  the  shogun- 
ate,  all  sense  of  restraint  was  removed.  The  govt  rnor-general  now  made  no 
attempt  to  conceal  his  hostility  to  the  iVluiumachi  shogun.  Certain  faniily 
lights  imperatively  demsnding  reference  to  the  MSfwa  ^msre  not  m>  refenred^ 
end  Mochiuji  net:  only  spumed  the  remonstranoes  of  the*  manager  (jJInln^'t), 
UesUgi  Noiamoto,  but*  even  attempted  1»  kill  the  latter 's  son,  Norizane.  All 
efforts  to  reconcile  the  Kwant5  and  the  proved iutiley  and^Norixane  had 

-to.     to  Kotauheb; :  No  sooner  did  ttoe  ;thing)i  eoitoe  t^  the.eai3s  ^of  thasM^sMf 
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Yodimori,  tban  he  obtiitned  an  Imperial  cominifldoii'ta^u^  thelnsmtgenis,  aiui 
placing  an  aimy  under  the  orders  of 'ModiifiuBa,  a  son  of  tTjinoriy  dneoted  him  to 

-march  gainst  Kamakura. 

At  first  it  seemed  as  if  the  Kamakura  men  would  emerge  victorious.  At  the 
easily  defended  passes  of  Hakone  they  inflicted  several  sticdcssive  though  not 
signal  defeats  upon  Mochifusa's  army.  But  the  appearance  of  Norizane  in  the 
field  quickly  changed  the  complexion  of  the  campaign,  ^'ery  soon  the  Kama- 
kuia  force  was  shattered,  and  Mochiuji  himself  fied  to  the  temple  Shomyu-ji 
m  iCafiazawa,  where  be  begged  to  be  allowed  to  retire  from  the  world.  But  the 
dOgun  deolhied  to  pardon  hiiki  and^reboained  obdurate  in  spite  ^of  -eamesl!  and 
repeated  petition^  from  Noriaanev^raying  that  Mobfainjiiahouldibeifofipven  and 
allQwied^o  retire  in  favour  of  his  fioa/ Vbahlhisa.  In  the  end,  Mochiuji,  his  son, 
his  uncle,  and  many  others  all  died  by  their  own  hands.  These  things  happened 
in  1439.  The  redeeming  feature  of  the  sombre  family  feud  was  the  fine  loyalty 
of  Norizane.  Though  it  had  been  against  him  chiefly  that  Mochiuji  raged,  and 
though  his  death  was  certain  had  he  fallen  uiulcr  the  poAver  of  the  Kamakura 
kwanryo,  Mochiuji 's  fate  caused  him  such  remorse  that  he  attempttxl  to  commit 
.suicide  and  finally  became  a  priest.  Thenceforth,  the  title  of  governor-general 
of 'the  KwanAO  passed  to  the  Uesugi,  two  of  whom  were  appomted  tOACtsinlul- 
.taueously.  As  for  the  Kamakura  Ashikaga,  the  three  remaining  sona  of  Mocfai* 
Dgi  fled  to  Koga  in  SbimOea,  where-two  of  them  were  aubaequentl^  killed  'hj  a 
Kamakura  anny»  and  the  third,  Bhigeu^i,  fared  as  has  alreac^  bten  described.  • 

ABSASSINATloif  .OF  THE  SHOGUN  '  ' 

It  has  been  sliown  that  Akamatsu  Norimura  was  among  the  captains  who 
contributed  most  to  the  triumph  of  the  Ashikaga  cause.  In  recognition  of  his 
distinguished  services  the  offices  of  high  constable  in  the  five  provinces  of 
'8ettsa,  Inaba»:  Harima,  Miioailaka,  and  BSaen  wef^- given  -to  <  his  thl>ee*<8ontf. 
-Mltsiisuke,  grandson  of 'th1s>  ddest  of^  thete/  admmistered  thi«e  of  thte  above 
prbvinises  hi  th&  days  bt  thd  foilrth  Ashikaga  shogun,  Yoidiimochd  A  puny  man 
iQfl'eOWtemptible  presence,  Mititusake  received  little  consideration  ait  Muromachi, 
Mid  the  shdgun  was  induced  to  promise  his  office  of  high  constable  to  a  handsome 
kinsman,  Mochisada.  Enraged  at  such  partiality,  Mitsu>;nke  pot  fire  to  his 
mansion  in  Ky5to  and  withdrew  to  his  castle  at  Shirahata  m  iiariina.  Wlien, 
however,  the  shogun  would  have  sent  an  army  against,  him,  none  was  found  to 
take  command,  Mochisada  iiaving  given  universal  offence  by  his  haughty  arro- 
gance. Itt  the  dequeli  Mitsusuke  had  to  be  pardoned  and  Mochisada  ordered 
tb kill hlmself:^  d  •  ■•-.i-,  .-  j;..;.:    .yf  i  '  u  ,     -  :? 

After  the  death  ot  the^  «Aai;tti^"Ydshiiaidchi,''Mitsustii1c&  feIl<into  fresfa  troiible. 

Thb  new  shogun,  Yoshmott,' belonged  to  a' very  different  category  of  men  from 
kis^  immediate  predcce^BOrs.  He  conquered  the  Kitabatake  family  in  Ise; 
repref^f^fv!  the  renmants  of  the  Routhern  Court  league;  cni^^hed  the  military 
monks  by  capturing  Nara  and  Hiei-zan;  put  an  end  finally  to  Kamakura 's 
intrigueR;  obtained  control  of  the  west,  and  quelled  his  enemies  in  all  directions. 
It  now  became  his  task  to  bend  to  his  will  the  overstrong  and  over-presumptuous 
among  the  concerted  families  of  the  Ashikaga.  Foremost  of  these  were  the 
Akamatsu;  their  chief,  a  man  whose  personality  hivited  eontomely.  The 
Mguw  disltked  Mitsusoke,>and  ft^uiid  it  an  agreeable  occupation- ta  slight  him. 
Graduidly  "^e  Akamatbu  leader  became  tlitterly  estraiiged.  l^oc<edver,  he-  saw 
his  ydut^r'aster-execirtedr  fbr^diaobedienco  tliou^^  sh&was  ihffilMiffm^e  tnistiw; 
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he  saw  the  nephew  of  his  old  enemy,  Mochisada,  treated  with  marked  favour  by 
the  Muromachi  potentate,  and  he  learned,  truly  or  untruly,  that  his  own  oflSce 
of  high  constable  was  destined  to  be  bestowed  on  this  favourite. 

It  was  now  the  time  when  Kamakura 's  mischievous  potentialities  had  been 
finally  destroyed,  and  to  commemorate  the  event,  entertainments  in  the  shogun 's 
honour  were  organized  by  the  heads  of  the  great  military  families.  On  the  6th 
of  August,  1441,  it  fell  to  Akamatsu  Mitsusuke  to  act  as  his  host.  So  soon  as 
the  shogun  and  his  personal  attendants  had  passed  the  portals  of  the  Akamatsu 
mansion,  the  horses  in  the  stables  were  set  free  as  though  by  accident;  the  gates 
were  closed  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  animals ;  Yoshinori  with  his  small  retinue, 
being  thus  caught  in  a  trap,  were  butchered;  the  mansion  was  fired,  and  Mitsu- 
suke with  seven  hundred  followers  rode  off  in  broad  daylight  to  his  castle  in 
Harima,  whence,  assisted  by  the  monk,  Gison,  he  sent  circulars  in  all  directions 
inciting  to  revolt.  Thus  miserably  perished  a  ruler  whose  strong  hand,  active 
brain,  and  fearless  measures,  hud  he  been  spared  a  few  years  longer,  might  have 
saved  his  country  from  some  of  the  terrible  suffering  slie  was  destined  to  undergo 
m  the  century  and  a  half  subsequent  to  his  death.  He  did  not  live  long  enough 
to  reach  a  high  place  in  history.  But  all  his  measures  were  designed  to  make  for 
the  eradication  of  immorality  and  corruption,  and  for  the  restoration  of  law  and 
order  throughout  the  countrj*.  His  fault  seems  to  have  been  precipitancy. 
So  many  suffered  by  his  reforms,  and  in  such  quick  succession,  that  the  hatred 
he  provoked  could  scarcely  have  been  kept  within  control.  In  the  matter  of 
finance,  too,  he  resorted,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  to  devices  quite  irreconcilable 
with  just  administration.  .  j         *  ,     .    .  . .  t,  ;  : 


The  murder  of  Yoshinori  left  the  shogun' s  office  without  any  designate 
occupant,  but  the  heads  of  the  great  miUtary  families  lost  no  time  in  electing 
Yoshikatsu\  the  eight-year-old  son  of  Yoshinori,  and  at  the  latter 's  nominal 
instance  the  Emperor  ordered  hinj  to  attack  his  father's  assassin.  The  three 
Yamana  chiefs,  Mochitoyo  (called  also  Sozen,  or  the  "Red  Monk,"  one  of  the 
ablest  captains  of  his  country),  Noriyuki,  and  Nc«"ikiyo;  the  Hosokawa  chief, 
Mochitsune;  and  Sadamura,  representing  the  Akamatsu  family,  all  joined  forces 
for  the  expedition,  and  presently  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  sat  down  before 
Shirahata  Castle.  In  October,  1441,  the  stronghold  fell.  Mitsusuke  perished, 
and  the  three  provinces  he  had  administered  were  transferred  to  the  Yamana  — 
Harima  to  Mochitoyo,  Mimasaka  to  Norikiyo,  and  Bizen  to  Noriyuki. 

We  have  seen  how,  in  1392,  the  Yamana  family  was  shattered  in  a  revolt 
against  the  authority  of  the  shogun,  Yoshimitsu.  We  now  see  the  fortunes  of 
the  family  thoroughly  rehabilitated.  The  young  shogun,  however,  did  not  long 
survive  the  punishment  of  his  father's  murderers.  He  died  in  1443,  at  the  ago 
of  ten,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Yoshimasa,  then  in  his  eighth  year. 
During  the  latter 's  minority,  the  administration  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hatake^- 
yama  Mochikuni  and  Hosokawa  Katsumoto,  who  held  the  oflfice  of  Muromachi 
kwanryo  alternately.  The  country  now  began  to  experience  the  consequences 
of  Yoshinori 's  death  before  his  plans  to  limit  the  power  of  the  great  mihtary 
septs  had  matured.  Disorder  became  the  normal  condition  in  the  provinces. 
The  island  of  KyQshQ  took  the  lead.  There  the  Shoni,  the  Kikuchi,  the  Otomo, 
and  the  Shiba  had  always  defied  a  central  authority,  and  now  Norishige,  a  young- 
To  be  distinguished  from  Yoshikazu  {shogun  1423-1425),  son  of  Yoshimochi  ) 
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er  iwother  of  the-awtfiwnfay  Akakaaftaa-'Mttoosuke,  f oulid  aaoiong  them  supporten 
oCa  scheme  to  featom.'tbiiortuiieis  of  hn  house.  In  the  K«aiit5  parttsaos  of  tiw 

late  kwanryOf  Moehmjiv  laised  their  heads.  la  ihB  home  provinces  the  warrior^ 
priests  of  Nara  sought  to  aTenge  the  chastisemeBt  theiy.had  suffered  at  Yoshino- 
ri 's  hands,  and  among  the  immediate  entourage  of  Muromachi,  the  Hosdkawa,  the 
Hatakeyama,thcShiba,aadothecs  engaged  in  desperate  struggba  about. queft- 
tions  of  succession.  '  .  •  r 

Even  when  he  reached  man 's  estate,  Yoehimasa  proved  wliolly  incompetent 
to  deal  with  these  complications.  He  abandoned  himself  to  dissipation  and  left 
eTOything,  great  or/small,  %o  be  managed  by  his  wife,  Fujiwaia  Tomiko,  ami 
•    J          ■-  '   ■  '  tvby^tihiB  ^conseicty*  iCBBOgfti  iio 


•  .  in  !  T  •  .  ...I.-  ;       .!.  /       ..islGbiiol.'.  tdaBes^-iii' tfanei^  of 

distrasBj  Bvt  •  during^  ^the'-fiiuaidid?  i/trafts '  to -WluoH  rtlie  wmAaymam  z^diuiQd 

after  the  Ikfongol  invasion,  the  H5j5  deemed  it  necessaiy  to  afford'  ^etief 
to  landowners  who  had  mbrtgaged  their  property,  and  thus,  in  1297y  a  law  — 
tokusei-rei  —  was  enacted,  jMWriding  that  eviction  for  debt  must  not  be  enforced. 
Under  the  Ashikaga,  the  tohusei  received  a  still  wider  import.  It  was  interpreted 
as  including  all  debts  and  pecuniary  obligations  of  any  kind.  In  other  words, 
the  promulgation  of  a  iokusei  ordinance  meant  that  all  debtors,  then  and  there, 
obtained  complete  relief.  The  law  was  not  con^nied  ^lEdctily:  dUkfr  everywhere^ 
Tkus,  hi'l^arlb  a'dcibtor  must'diacharge  oiitcthlid  of  fai»iobli^iitti  before  elkiaiiDg 
ekem^ion/aoidi^litewMre'ation^nal  sum  had'to'be'pftidforteleMife.i  Natundly, 
Uig)8tati(m«b  opposed  to  ^  tuiidaMijtail^  principles  of  intejpi^  led  to  flagrant 
abusesr •  ^FVireed  by  liotoilit  iditihBf  or  oonstesttadd  bgF  his  inmfMidBf  the  Muro- 


'./•Tsubons^i!  Bribeiy  iSbd  "Cte- 

ruption  were  the  mbtiveforeei 
/  of  the  time.   The  innbeent 
wore  punished;  the  unworthy 
rewarded.     The   shogun  re- 
mained indifferent  even  when 
his  mandates  were  neglected 
or  lebiitiwrened.  The  building 
of ! I  splendid ; ■  TegdenceB,  -ihe 
ikying  out  bf  ^padoas -parks, 
the  giatificatiiiD  of  kDmrloos 
tastes,  and  theituroGunog  of 
funds  to  defray  the  cost  of 
Ills  vast  extravagance — these 
.   things  occupied  his  entire  at- 
■'  tentiou. 


Associated;!  wHh  the  Ashi« 
kagacshjajsuilate  is  a  financial 
device  known  in  history  as 
tokusei,  a  term  signifying 
"virtuous  administration." 
Originally  imported  from  Chi- 
na, the  iokusei  meant  nothing 
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umdii  iJwgun  issued  tofcuae^'  edicts  again  and  again^  incurring  the  hot  indignation 
WJitMLdtG^ixt  da»  JMid  disturbiii|^th&  whole  ^nomio  bMur  of  society.  YoBhi-« 
nafla  iras«ooBflpiQuousijr  reckless;  he  put  .the  iakuaei  e^eteni  into  force  thirteen- 

■      EXTRAVAGANCE  AND  INCOMPETENCE  OF  YOSHIMASA 

It  is  stated  in  the  records  of  the  Onin  era  (1467-1469)  that  Yoshimasa 
subordinated  liis  iluties  altogether  to  his  pleiisures,  and  tinit  his  thoughts  sepmed 
to  turn  wholly  on  banquets  and  fetas.  His  favourites,  esix'eiuily  females,  had 
the  control  of  affairs  aiid  v\,ere  the  final  arbiters  in  all  important  matters.  ThuSy 
a  domainiwhicbhaditieeiLin>tfaai2niliaputed.posse8Bion  of  a  family  for  genetations 
migl^t  be  aliferiatedin  lavoiir  of  any  cluinant  suffieienlily  tmscmiiulous  and  stiA* 
eieatly  deh  id  f'o4riDineDd'>  Ms  title,-aDd  a  judgment  delivered  by  a  eourt  of  law 
m  the  momiBg  was  liable  to  be  reversed  in  the  evening  by  the  fiat  of  the  ladies 
ii^the  Muromaehi  "palace.''  .Stability  of  policy  had  no  existence.  In  a  period 
of  twenty-four  years  (1444-14G8),  throe  sentences  each  of  pimishment  and 
pardon  \vi  ic  i;)roiiounced  in  tlip  case  of  the  Hatukeyania  family,  auf!  in  twenty 
yearH,  Yoshikado  and  Yosiiitoshi  of  the  Shiba  sept  were  each  punished  and 
parduued  three  times.  In  Kyoto  it  became  a  current  sayuig  that  loyal  acts, 
not  evil  deeds^.were  penalized,  and  the  truth  of  the  comment  found  confirmation 
ia'tfaa  caea'  df-  an'''offidal,  'Kumagaya,  who  ^ras  dismissed  from  his  post -and 
deprived  o£  hia  property  to  vehtuiini  to  memonalise  the  Mfm  in  a  eritical 
manner.    *      •  '  _ 

These  Bainie  records  of  the  Onin  year-period  also  make  clear  that  one  of  the 
factors  chiefly  responsible  f<)r  the  disturbance  was  Yoshimasa 's  curious  lack  of 
sjrmpathy  with  the  burdens  ot  the  people.  Even  one  grand  ceremony  in  the 
course  of  from  five  to  six  years  suflieed  to  emjHy  the  citizens'  pockets.  But  in 
Yoshimasa 's'time  there  were  nine  of  such  fetes  in  five  years,  and  four  of  them 
iiad  no  warrant  whatever  except  pleasure  seeking  —  as  a  pt  rformance  of  the 
Sarugaku  mime  on  an  immense  scale;  a  flower-viewing  party;  an  al-fr€9CO 
entertainment,  and  A  y'laS^Jbo  iM  dieny  blosaottis. '  On  each  of  these  occasions 
the  court  offici^aAd  the  mafilaty  men  had  to  pawnttheir  .estates  andjsell  their 
heirlooms  in  order  to  supply  themselves  with'sQfficiently  gdrgi^oitt  robes,  and  the 
sequel  was  the  imposition  of  house  taxes^  and  land  taxes  so  heavy  that  the 
provincial  farmers  often  ff)Hnd  vagrancy  more  lucrative  thfin  ap;ricultural 
industry.  Pawnshops  were  inrrcilfs^ly  mulcted.  In  the  days  ot  Voshiniitsu, 
they  were  taxed  at  each  of  the  iour  seasons  ;  ni  \  oshiriori 's  time  the  same  imposts 
were  levied  once  a  month,  and  under  Yoshimasa 's  rule  tlie  ])uwnbrokers  had  to 
pay  nine  times  in  November,  1466,  and  eight  times  in  December  of  the  same  year. 

Even  after  full  aflpwatiCd  has  been  made  for  exaggeration,  natural  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Buich' extravagance,  there  remains  enough  to  cpnvict  "^Yoshimasa  of 
something  like  a  ntfUoSa  for  luxury.  He  built  for  himself  a  residence  bo  splendid 
that  it  went  by  the  name  of  the  Palace  of  Flowers  {Hana  no  Gosho)  and  of  materi- 
alsso  costly  that  the  outlay  totalled  six  hundred  thousand  strings  of  cash;^  and 
he  built  for  his  mother,  bhigeko,  a  mansion  concerning  which  it  is  recorded  that 
two  of  the  sliding  doors  for  the  interior  cost  twenty  thousand  strings.*  Yet 
at  times  this  same  Yoshimasa  was  reduced  to  such  straits  for  money  that  we 
read  of  him  borrowing  five  hundred  "strmgs"  on  the  security  of  his  armour,  to 
pay  for4(partuntiQn  chai|U}er..  .. 

The  Palace  oif  Ffowers'banici  into  existence  m  1459^. jus^lDn^e  eve  of  a  period 
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of  natural  calamities  which  oolminated  in  famine  and  pestilence.  In  1462,  these 
conditions  were  at  their  worst.  From  various  provinces  people  flocked  to  the 
capital  seeking  food,  and  deaths  from  starvation  became  frequent  in  the  city. 
A  Buddhist  priest,  Gwana,  constructed  grass  huts  to  which  the  famished 
sufferers  were  carried  on  bamboo  stretchers  to  be  fed  with  soft,  boiled  millet. 
It  is  recorded  that,  during  the  first  two  months  of  1462,  the  number  of  persons 
thus  relieved  totalled  eighty-two  thousand.  Another  Buddhist  priest  erected 
a  monument  to  the  dead  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  below  the  bridge,  Gojo. 
They  aggregatcid  twelve  hundred.  Scores  of  corpses  received  no  burial,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  city  was  pervaded  with  a  shocking  effluvium. 

But  even  the  presence  of  these  horrors  does  not  seem  to  have  sobered  the 
Muromachi  profligate.  The  costly  edifices  were  pushed  on  and  the  people's 
resources  continued  to  be  squandered.  Even  the  Emperor,  Go-Hanazono,  was 
sufficiently  shocked  to  compose  a  couplet  indirectly  censuring  Yoshimasa,  and 
a  momentary  sense  of  shame  visited  the  sybarite.  But  only  momentary.  We 
find  him  presently  constructing  in  the  mansion  of  his  favourite  retainer,  Ise 
Sadachika,  a  bath-house  which  was  the  wonder  of  the  time,  a  bath-house  where 
the  bathers  were  expected  ta  come  robed  in  the  most  magnificent  costumes. 
One  of  the  edifices  that  formed  part  of  his  palace  after  his  retirement  from  active 
life,  in  1474,  was  a  "Silver  Pavilion"  intended  to  rival  the  ''Golden  Pavilion"  j 
of  his  ancestor,  Yoshimitsu.  During  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  bfe  —  he  died 
in  1490  —  he  patronized  art  with  a  degree  of  liberality  that  atones  for  much  of 
his  previous  profligacy.  In  the  halls  of  the  Jisho-ji  monastery,  constructed  on  a 
grand  scale  as  his  retreat  in  old  age,  he  collected  chefs  d^oeuvre  of  China  and 
Japan,  so  that  the  district  —  Higashi-yama  —  where  the  building  stood  became 
to  all  ages  a  synonym  for  choice  specimens,  and  there,  too,  he  instituted  the  tea 
ceremonial  whose  votaries  were  thenceforth  recognized  as  the  nation  *s  arbiiri 
elegantiarum.  Landscape  gardens  also  occupied  his  attention.  Wherever,  in  i 
province  or  in  capital,  in  shrine,  in  temple,  in  private  house,  or  in  official  residence, 
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any  quaintly  shaped  Tdek  Qr.|»ietiiTemu9  1feee^,wMB  founds  i<k  .  \mm^MI(f 
lequiaitioned  forih&.paiilB  of  Jiigaafai^AUUHioiici,  as  ingntbangaligd/Ycwhi^^ 
and  uiidMr  the  diveoliQa  ipf  a  trio  of  great  vtulier^t{^-«>u»  Ooi'^you,  atud  .NSMmil, 
thearc  grew.iip  a  plaisaiice  of  unpijeeedeatod'be»uty^ concerning  which  a  poet  of 
the  time  wrote  that  "every  breesse  cconing  thence  wafted  Uie  p^umi)  of  tea  J/ 
The  pastimps  of  "listpning  to  incense,"  of  .floral  arrartp^pmont  ,  of  the  dramatic 
mime,  and  of  the  parlour  farce  wcro  all  practised  with  a  zest  which  provoked 
the  astonishment  even  of  contemporary  annalists. 

All  this  contributed  materially  to  educate  the  nation  s  ariistic  faculties,  but 
the  cost  was  enormous  and  the  burden  of  taxation  correspondingly  Mavy.  It 
wta  imdfar  thW  fikumonJ  piemm  that  Yoahimaai  approw^M  thorMinfe  emperor 
nekiilig  pemmiary*  aid;  Thrice  thie.  M(f%m*»  applic^ltk»0r  wm  fluooedsful,  aad 
the 'amiounts  thus  obtained  .are  said  to  have  totalled  three  hiuulred  thousand 
Strings  tit  cash  (equivalent  of  £4d0|000,  or  S2,200,00Q).  •  His  requests  are  said 
to  have  assumed  the  guise  of  appeals  in  behalf  of  faminc^strickcn  people,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  presents  were  devott'd  to  that  purpose. 
Partial  apologists  for  Yoshimasa's  infatuation  are  not  wanting.  Thus,  it  is 
alleged  that  he  was  weary  of  failure  to  reform  the  administration;  that  the 
corruption  and  confusion  of  society  induced  him  to  seek  consolation  in  Mi; 

fktixmHadit  thcfproig^ctpiel  huf  |>a]aiQe  he  ^vm  re«Aniiiiied<i^y.th»provuusial  na^ 
OBteSy  and  maakle  he  had  to  obey  tha  dietation.  of  his  wifey  Timif  of  her  hcother, 
Katsumitsu'y  luidrof  His  ownlfairoiinte  page,  Ise  Sadachika,  bo  that  only  in  his 
tea  reunions  and  his  private  theiitiloala  eould  a  semblance  <il  independence  bf 
obtained;  thdt  his  orders  were  not  obeyed  or  his  injunctions  respected  by  any 
save  the  arti.sts  he  had  gathered  around  him,  and  that  in  jrrsitifying  his  luxurious 
ta'^te?',  he  followed  the  example  of  his  grandfather,  Yoslnmitsu.  But  such  ex- 
culpations ainouut  to  saying  that  he  was  an  essentially  weak  man,  the  8la,ve  of 
his  surroundings.  ....<..  >  ^ 

;        •  THE  KWANTO  TUMULT  - 

The  latrlessiiess  of  the  time  and  the  indifference  vith«  which  the  M^m't 

mandates  were  treated  find  illustration  in  the  storjr  of  the  Kwanto.  When 
(1439)  Mocliiuji  perished,  the  only  memljcr  of  his  family  that  survived  was  his 
five-ycfir-old  son,  Shigeuji.  Thi^;  eliit  l  ])lnced  hirtif^elf  under  the  proteetion  of 
Murornachi.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Uesugi  Noiizane,  laiutMitrng  his 
unwilling  share  in  Mochiuji's  destrtiction,  had  entered  religion  His  son, 
Noritada,  was  then  appointed  to  act  as  manager  (shitauji)  to  rflugeuji,  his 
fiolleague  being  Uesugi  Akifusa  (Ogigayatsu  Uesugi).  But  the  YQki  iamily, 
idioihad  gtvenehel^ler  tO'two  Mia  of  MEoehiuji,  objeoted  toixiw  their  heads  to  the 
Ueangi^,  and  -pehniaded:  BhlgetQi.itd  httvis  Noritada  IdlUkL  .Xliaefofe^  the 
partli^ns  <)(f  *iiie.tdurdered  man  placed  themselves  under  titfi  honner  of  has 
broither,  Fusaaki,  and  having  received  a  commission  from  Muromadii  as  well 
as  a  powerful  contingent  of  troops  under  Imagawa  Noritada,  they  marched  la 
great  force  against  Kamakura  from  Kotsuke,  Kazusa,  and  Echigo. 

Kamakura  was  well-nigh  reduced  to  niins,  but  Shigeuji  retired  to  the  fortress 
of  Koga  in  Shimosa,  and  his  cause  a^!;ainst  the  Uesugi  was  espoused  by  the  eight 
fanulies  of  Chiba,  Koyama,  Satomi,  Satake,  Oda,  Yuki,  Utsunomiya,  and  Nasu, 
^BEcefortb  known  as  thfe  ''eight;gsnerdaVf  of -the  KwantQ.  Ajgl^nst  sudh'a 
loague  it  wa6<diffieiilt  to  operate  suecesdSiilly.  -  Afosatbmo,  h'3mn9arte)tfaer  /d 
Yoshimasa/  biiik  for  himself  a  ik)rtre86  at  Horigoe,  in  Izu,  which  was  tbereaftte 
known  as  Hofigoe  Qofiw  (the  Horigoe  i*a]laee)»  Shig0iiji  in  his  castle  of  Koga  being 
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dbdg^iaAcd  ^KogafKvUb-  (the'Koga  skogun).  Castle  ljuilding  acquired  from  this 
time  greatly^ increased  vogue.    Uesugi  Mochitomo  fortified  Kawagoe  in  Musashi ; 

Ota  Snkenaga  (called  also  D5kan),  a  vassal  of  the  Ogigayatsu  Uesugi,  built  at 
Yedo  a  fort  destined  to  have  world-wide  celebrity,  and  his  father,  Sukeki>'o, 
entrenched  Iwatsnki  in  the  same  province  of  Muaashi.  Thus  the  Kwanto 
became  the  arena  of  warring  factions,  '  .      ••  .   ■  ■    t  ^ 

.  •    •  PREFACE  TO  THE  UAf/A?  WAi^  ■       \\  /. 

'  We  now  anm  at  a  chapter  of  Japanese  history  infinitely  perplexing  to  tUe 
vadst.  It  iagraeralfy  oalted  the  (hdn >War  because  the  stru^ie  described  com- 
menced in  the  year-period  of  that  name,  but  whereas  the  Onin  period  lasted 
only  two  years  (1467^1469),  the  Onin  War  continued  for  eleven  yenrs  and  caused 
shocking  destruction  of  life  and  property.  Whon  war  is  spoken  of,  the  mind 
naturally  conjectures  a  struggle  between  two  or  perhaps  three  powers  for  a 
cause  that  is  respectable  from  some  points  of  view.  But  in  the  Onin  War  a 
aoove  t>f  '0Qmliataiit9- i^ere  engaged,  and' the  motive' was  Sninaiiably  personal 
aiiib!tk>ti.*  It  has  been  desoiibed  above  that  when  the  Ashikaga  chief,  Tbkauji, 
undertook  to  ie-«stabiish  tfae'Minaindto  BoA^/u,  he  essayed  to  overcome 
Oppoeltion  by  persaasibtiTather  than  by  force.  Pursuing  that  poliey,  he  bestowed 
immense  estates  upon  those  that  yielded  to  him,  so.  that  in  time  there  came  into 
existence  holders  of  lands  more  extensive  than  thoso  }>elonging  to  the  •'^hdmm 
himself.  Thus,  while  the  landed  estates  of  the  Muromachi  shogun  mca.siirpd 
only  15,798  cho  ^  there  were  no  less  than  eight  daimyd  more  richly  endowed. 
They  were:—     '■•  '  ••  •      ' -  •  ^- 


''^        Daimyo  '        '  •    '         Area  of  Estates  iti  cAo  (3  acres) 

( 1 )  Yanada  Takasuke  J .  083  " 

(2)  UesuKi  Akisada  27.  2o9     •  ' 

(3)  Ouchi  Mochiyo  25, 435 

(4)  Hosokawa  Katsumoto   i  24, 405 

(5)  Shiba  Moohitane  ,  23, 576 

(6)  ,  Sasaki  Takayori.         J.   ...l  16,872 

(7)  Hatakeyama  Yoatunati ,  ^.  ,16, 801 

(8)  SasaldMochiWyo..  16,725       ;  ;  ' 


•  If  we  examine  the  list  stiU  more  minutely,  we  find  no  less  than  twenty-two 
lainiliee,  each  of  whose  efitates  was  equal  to,  or  larger  ttiah,  one-half  of  the  Muro- 
maehi' dianm^  Soibe  families  Consisted  tof -several  branches  whose  aggregate 
liiopeitieis  rejiresenled- an  immeBse  aveft;,':'  Vlua  was  notab^fthe- case  of  the 
.Yanuuna;  their  five  branches  held  lands  totalling  45,788  M,  The  owners  of 
aueh  estates  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  high  constables  (akugo).  Thos 
Yamana  Sozen,  as  the  high  constable  of  Harima  province,  held  administrative 
authority  in  fourteen  districts  covering  an  area  of  10,414  cho,  and  if  to  this  be 
added  the  expanse  of  his  fief,  namely,  8016  cho,  we  get  a  total  nearly  equal  to 
the  manors  of  Hosokawa  Katsumoto.  Again,  Shiba  Yoshitoshi,  in  addition  to 
owning  10,816  cho,  ofiiciated  as  tatidai  of  Kyushu,  which  gave  him  jurisdiction 
over  aaotber  extent  of  106,553  chu,  though  it  is  true  that  his  authorHy  was  defied 
ill  the  pfTovinces  of  ^atsuma  and  Osulni.  The  military  owncrof  one  ol  these  great 
estates  levied  a  revenue  on  a. scale  whieh  ^11  be  presently  discussed^  but  the 
high  eoQstabde  was  nominally  empowered  to  collect  and  transmit  only  such 
taxes  as  were  payable  to  the  5a^t^u, namely,  the  "military  dues"  (dt(i;e»Va^)  and 
the  ''fanners '  dues"  {hyakmhn-yaku)  ,\\\\vv('oi  the  former  were  originally  assessed 
'.  J  [(iA«/l^attbAttimar«iireeeat«d3M««B.  It  iiiiow2^'aorei] 
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at  two  per  cent.,  and  subsequently  raised  to  five  per  cent.,  of  a  family  income;  and 
the  latter  varied  from  one  to  two  per  cent,  of  a  homestead's  earnings.  So  long 
as  a  high  constable  or  a  ianded  was  loyal  to  the  Bakufut  the  latter  received  the 
ftk)poiiited  KfolatA  impOBte;  but  in  ttoiee  ct  insorreetioni  the  ^hmgo-  otiandai 
a{)propristed  to  his  own  puipoMB  the  i^roceede*  alike  of  Iftteiufte'^jdtwAndt^ 
hyahishS^aku.    ^  •  '  ^    '  ' 

Nbt  merely  inequalities  of  wpalth  operated  to  produce  political  unrest.  It 
has  also  to  be  noted  that  each  great  military  family  supported  fi  borly  of  armed 
retaihers  whose  services  were  at  all  times  available;  further,  we  must  remember 
that  the  long  War  of  the  Dynasties  had  educated  a  wide-spread  spirit  of  fightinej, 
which  the  debility  of  the  Ashikaga  Bakufu  encouraged  to  action.  The  Orun 
dat^flitbuieh  had  its  origin  in  disputes  about  inheiitaiice*  It  htfs  been- recorded 
that  the  high  post  of  kiiiaHfy9  tgovemof-general)  in  the  Muroknanhi  polilis^  watf 
filled  by  a  member  of  otte  of  three  fam^liee^  the  Hosokawa,  the  Hatakeyima,  and 
the  Shiba.'  The  Hosokawa  were  the  most  powerful,  and  had  for  representative 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  an  administrator,  Katsumoto,  who  to 
extensive  erudition  and  a  profonnd  knowledge  of  medicine  added  very  exception- 
al eifts  of  statecraft  and  orszaTuzmg  ability.  The  Hatakeyama  had  lor  head 
Mot  hikuni,  called  also  Tokulion,  a  man  of  parts;  and  it  happened  that  the  rival 
family  of  Yamana  was  led  by  Mochitoyo,  or  SSzen,  who,  on  account  of  his  power- 

physique,  shaved  head/  and  peculiar  complexioni  isometimes  received  the 

iiame  of  th6 '^lled  Monk''^  (4i^-n2/^)« '  ' 

Tokuhon  bc^gt  without  a  le^timatsr  son,-  adopted  hia  nephew,  Hmmaff^ 

but  subsequently  desired  to  secure  the  suecession  to  Yoshinari,  a  son  bot'ne  to 
him  by  a  concubine^  This  change  was  not  viewed  with  equanimity  by  all  the 
vassals  of  Toknhon,  and  to  solve  the  problem  t!io  latter  appealed  to  the  ahogun, 
Yoshimasa,  who  authorized  the  death  of  Ma^aiiM^rn.  Tokuhon,  in  his  capacity 
of  kwanryd,  naturally  had  much  weight  with  the  shognn,  but  Yoshima.sa's  con- 
duct on  that  occasion  must  be  attriljuted  mainly  to  a  laUser'^ller  mood  which  he 
had  then  developed,  and  which  hnpelled  him  to  follow  the  ejcample  set  by  the 
Imperial  Court  id  eailier -tiiffies  by  leaving  the  nnlitafsr  lomiHes  m  the  provineea 
toifi^i  %helr  mm  battleflJ  Miuaanaga  sMi^t  4oecour  from  Hosokawm  Katsii^ 
ihoto,  and  that  magnate,  weloommg  the  opportol^1^«f  avenging  an  old  injuiy 
at  the  handa  of  the  Hatakeyama/  laid  siego  to  th^  mansion  of  Tokuhon^ -who 
barely  escaped  with  his  life,  his  son,  Yoshinari.  fleeing  to  the  fortress  of  Wakae, 
in  Kawachi,  whence  he  was  presently  driven  by  the  forces  of  Katsumoto  and 
Bozen,  then  acting  in  conjunction  but  destined  afterwards  to  become  bitter 
enemies.  '     •         "  ' 

The  shogun,  true  to  his  complacent  policy,  now  recognized  Masanaga  as  head 
of  the  house  of  Hatakeyama,  Tokuhon' having  just  died  (1455)*  But  YodiinaTi 
did  not  a^Kiuiesoe.  In  1460,  he  marched  with  a  Kawachi  army  against  Maaa^ 
naga,  aiKl  deadly  strugi^e  was  barely  prevented  by  the  iiitervention  of  the 
shdgtm,'  Thenceforth,  the  Hatakeyama  became  divided  into  two  families, 
Masanaga 's  branch  being  the  more  powerful,  but  Yoshinari  obtaining  favour  at 
Muromachi  and  being  nominated  kwanryd.  Owing,  howrvf  r,  to  some  petty 
causes,  the  sAogrwn's  good-will  was  subsequently  estranged,  am  i  Yoshinari  had 
to  flee  from  Kyoto,  pursued  by  Masanaga,  who  now  held  a  commission  from 
Muromachi  to  kill  him.  A  seven-years'  fight  (1460-1407)  ensued  in  Kawachi 
and  Yamato.  Yoshinari  displajred  greatly  superior  i^ill  as  «  strategist,  and 
finally  ¥4manl^  SOaeui  who  had' always  entdrtakled  a  good  opinion  of  ham  even 
white  <»ppo«ihg  hi^  ^etieflsibn  atllie  oatMtjOpenly  eqwiiBed  Yodiiiiari'aicauae; 
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The  immedjate  result  was  tliat  Masanaga,  who  had  been  named  kwanryd  in 
iio4,  had  to  give  way  to  SOaen  s  aominee,  Shiba  Yoshikadu;  and  lound  iiimseU 
iat|i«»dly  peril.  :  ,  .      .  . 

ItiB  jieceBBftry  hqre  to  matt: the  murder. o£  the  shligu^  Yodiiiiori,  in 
Thatiscime  had  resulted  in  the  faU  of  the  Akaqwitsu  family,  th&direct  aeent  af  its 
overthrow  being  the  united  forces  of  HosOkawa,  Takeda,  and  Yainana.  There 
were  no  bonds  of  genuine  friendship -between  the  Hoaokawa  ehief,  Katsumoto, 
and  Yamana  Sozen.  Their  union  was  primarily  due  to  Katsumoto's  ambition. 
He  desired  to  break  the  power  of  Hatakeyama  Tokuhon,  and  with  that  ultimate 
object  he  courted  the  nllitmee  of  Sozen,  giving  iiis  own  daughter  to  the  latter  in 
marriage  and  hiniseif  ailnplmg  Sdzeii's  son,  Koretoyo.  Thus,  tlie  two  chiefs 
were  subsequently  found  iicting  together  against  Tokuhon 's  attempt  to  substi- 
tute his  son,  albeit  illegitimate,  for  his  nephew,  as  heir  to  the  Ilatake^  ania  eblates. 
Neither  KaUumoto  npr-Sfisen  cared  anything  about  the  ^ujccession  itself.  Their 
object  was  simply  t<^  crush,  the  Ha^akeyama;  and  Sosen,' who  never  relied  on 
aigotnent  where  foAsetwee  api^lioable,  lost  no  time  in  attaolpng  Tokuhon  and 
driving  hinrfrom  his  burning  mansion,  as  baa  been  already  stated.  From  the 
legal  consequences  of  that  violence,  Sozen  was  saved  by  Katsumoto's  interces- 
sion at  Muromachi,  and  the  alliance  (1454)  between  the  Hosokawa  and  the 
Yamana  seemed  stronger  than  ever  But  Sozen  did  not  greatly  trust  his  crafty 
ally,  with  whose  gifts  of  political  strategy  he  was  well  acquainted.  He  susperted 
Katsumoto  of  a  tlesign  to  restore  the  foriuiies-of  the  once  powerful  Akamatsu 
family,  and  lie  began  to  muster  forces  for  the  great  struggle  which  he  anticipated. 
Therefore  il  was  that,  m  1167,  a^  shown  above,  he  not  only  espoused  the  cause 
of  Hatakeyanm  Yoshinari^  in  whom  he  recognized  an;able  captain,  but  also 
ehampioned  8hiba  Yoshikado. . .  ' 

Wiih  regard  to  this  latter,  itila  necessary  to,  reeognhie  that  he  ^akp  figured  hi 
a.  succession- dispute.  The  great  family  of  Shiba  being  without  a  direct  heii^ 
Aite&ative  was  appointed  to  tJiie  headship  in  1452.  This  suecossor,  Yoshitoshi, 
a4temf>ting  to  enforce  the  acquiescence  of  one  of  his  vassals,  was  defeated  and 
became  a  fugitive,  a  sueeeesor,  Yoshikado,  being  nominated  by  the  Shiba  vassal 
But  a  sister  of  the  fugitive  i^ul ippquently  married  the  shoqh'n'a  favourite,  Ise 
Sadachika,  and  through  her  mhueiice  the  shogun  was  induced  (1466)  to  recall 
Yoshitoshi  and  to  declare  him.  riglitful  head  of  the  Shi)ja  family,  Yamana 
Sozen,  who  iiad  given  ius  daughter  in  marriage  to  Yoshitoshi 's  nval,  Yoshikado, 
immediately  set  a  powerful  army  in.  motion  fpr  Kyoto,  and  .the  alarmed  shogm 
(Ynstiimtna)  Hot  only  recognized  Yoshikado  and  drove  out  Yoshitoshi,  but  alsQ 
nominate  the  former  to  be  kwanrffo* 

I  Brom  this-  grievously  eompUoated;  story  the  facte,  which  emerge  essentially 
and  conspicuously  are:  first,  that.  Yamana  SOzen  now  occupied  the  position  of 
champion  to  representatives  ol  the  two  great  families  of  Ilatakeyama  and 
Shiba;  secondl3%  that  the  rival  successors  of  these  families  looked  to  Hosokawa 
Katsumoto  for  aifl :  i  hirdly,  that  the  relations  between  Sozen  and  Katsumoto  had 
become  very  strained,  and  fourtlily,  that  the  issue  at  stake  in  every  case  was 
never  more  lofty  than  personal  ambition.  The  succession  to  the  shogunate 
also  was  in  dispute.  Yoshimasa,  being  childless,  desired  to  adopt  as  his  heir  his 
younger  brother  who  had  entered  religion  uncler  the  name  of  Gijin.  The  lattef 
deelinjBd:  the  himiQiiir  until  Yoshimasa  swore  tha^  were  a  sea  subsequently  bora 
to  him,  it  ahoiild  he  made  a  priest  buttnever  a  sft^nun*  Gijin  then  took  the  name 
of  Yoslumiy-and  was  lor  a.i(ime  Esoognised  as  h^n-afiiparent,  Hosokawa  Katsumo- 
to. bemjB..appomtol}- manager  ^sfti^tH^^     j^resently,  however,  the  sAd^tm'* 
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Cdii90i*t,  Tomi,  gave  birth  to  a  boy,  Yotiluiii^ia,  and  the  mother  pprsnadod 
Yoshimasa  to  contrive  that  her  son  shcukl  supplant  the  sometime  priest.  Of 
necessity,  the  aid  of  SOaen  WM  nought  to  McompUBh  thib  teheme,'  Kateumoto 
being  already  offidally  attached- to  Yoebiiai*  llie  Yamana  chief  re»Mlily  assents-  . 
ed,«ad  thuatlioatiAtioii  ceeeited  itB  fin^  elementi  a  claimant  whose  ri^t  rested 
OQ;a'dBm)«ta^inbiKtedo«lh.     f--'  'i^^  •  -  •  -'^i-    ^'i^^u'*;^---  -'E^ 

r  (  '    '  .  ,  ,  I 

i   J.      i    i         .   •  ^  I,         •     •  ■         ■    •  .        '     .•  i  • 

,5  ri  THE  dAriJV  WAR 

By  the  close  of  1460,  the  two  great  prnt  igonists,  Katsumoto  and  Sozen,  had 
€}irietly  collected  in  Kyoto  armies  estimated  at  160,000  and  110,000  men,  re- 
spectively. The  shogun  attempted  to  limit  the  area  of  disturbance  by  ordering 
that  the*varioui^riVal  inhenftoia  should  be  left  to  fight  tfaeir  owtt  battleSi  afhd  by 
annouAcingthat  whoever  stnibk  theirit  blow  in  their  behalf  would  be  proclaimed 
ai  lebel.  Buch 'laiunctions  were: -powerless,  however,  to  restrain  men  lik^ 
S5ien.  In  February,  1467,  his  followers  attacked  the  former  kwanryd,  Hatake^ 
yama  Masanaga,  and  drove  him  from  the  capital.  Katsumoto  made  no  move, 
however;  he  remained  on  the  watch,  confident  that  thus  the  legitiinary  of  his 
cause  would  obtain  recognition.  In  fact,  the  shogun  was  actually  under  guard 
uf  tluj  Hosokawa  troops,  who,  being  encamped  on  the  east  and  north  of  Muro- 
mach^  received  the  nutiic  uf  the  Eastern  Army;  the  Yamana  forces,  which  were^ 
nuttsed  oii'thehMt  «Bd/ sooth,  being  distingiiidied  aa  the  Western  Army. 
'  .ft-  was  evident  <hat  if ^eltlier  «ide  ijeireated,  the  other  Wolild  perforce' Ibe 
aoknowl^gediby- the.  Baihi/ii,  and  both  Aliictant  to  put  the^  fortunes  to 
tho  fipal  test.  At  length,  early  iH  July,  1467,  a  petty  skirmish  precipitated  ft 
general  enlgagement.  It  was  inconclusive,  and  the  attitude  of  mutual  observa- 
tion was  resumed.  Two  months  later  re-enforcements  reached  the  Western 
Army,  and  thereafter,  for  nearly  two  years,  victory  rested  with  the  Yamana. 
But  Katsumoto  clung  desperately  to  his  position.  Kyoto  was  retiuced  almost 
completely  to  ruui.s,  the  Imperial  palace,  Buddhist  temples,  and  other  mansions 
being  laid  in  ashes,  countless  rare  works  of  art  being  destroyed,  and  the  Court 
nobles^lindbtherciv&oflfciab  being  cbmpeHed  to  fleeto  the  protiheesfor  shelter, 
A'«e|$liiitted:|)detr:of:ithbtidie'4Mid  t^^  the  evening  lark  soared 'bver  inobnr 
where  ftiri&erly  the^e  had  been  palaces, 'and  m  the  Ortin  Reeordt  ii  is  stated  that 
the'in^tropdis  becamera^den  for  foxes  and  wolves,  and  that  Inipexial  mandates 
And  religious  doctrines  were  alike  unheeded. 

At  one  time  things  looked  as  though  the  ultimate  triumph  must  be  ■\^ith 
Sozen.  But  what  Katsumoto  lacked  in  military  al)ility  he  more  than  comi)en- 
sated  in  statecraft.  From  the  outset  he  took  care  to  legalize  his  cause  by  in- 
ducing the  Emperoi  and  the  ex-Enip(Tor  to  remove  to  Muromachi,  where  they 
were  goarded/by.  the  Hdsokawa  troops,  and  the  defections  to  which  thik  tnust 
itUimotely  exposevSbzeiifs  ranks -were  supplemented  by  fomenting  in  <the  do^ 
itaaina'd^  the  Yamana  and  theif  allies  intrigues  which  necessitated  a  divennon 
of  strength,  from  l^iKyOto  campaign.  Curious  and  intricate  was  tfie  attitude 
of  the  Hosokawa  towards  the  rival  aspirants  to  the  shdgunate.  Sozen 's  aid, 
as  related  above,  had  originally  been  invoked  and  excronsed  in  behalf  of  Yoshi* 
masa,  the  skrxjun's  son  by  tho  lady  Tomi. 

Hence,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  Yamana  leader  turning  his  back  upon 
the  sometime  bonze,  Yoshimi,  in  October,  1469.  But  it  is  surprising  to  see 
him  openly  espouse  this  same  Yoshimi 's  cause  two  months  later.  The  fact  was 
thfti  'Ssa^ft  might,  not  ehoose.  He  had  been  outmanceuvered  by  his  asltite 
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opponent,  who  now  held' <xiinp|erte  boilftrd  of      Mffut,-/tia4  ivito  'D^ft- oaty 

obtained  aajmperial  decree  depriving  Yoshiou  of  his  offices,  but  aiso:O0ltfirived 
that,  early  in  1469,  the  lady  Tomi 's  four-year-old  -SQii^  Yoshihisa,  should  be 
officially  declared  heir  to  the  shogunate.  In  this  mattei*,  Katsumoto's  voUe* 
face  had  been  nearly  as  signal  as  Sozen 's,  for  the  former  wag  Yoshimi 's  champion 
at  the  beginning.  Henceforth  the  war  assumed  the  character  of  a  struggle  for 
the  succession  to  the  shogunate.  The  crude  diplomacy  of  the  Yamana  leader 
was  unable  to  devise  any  effective  reply  to  the  spectacular  pageant  of  two 
sovereigns,  a  shogun,  and  a  duly-elected  heir  to  the  shogunate  all  marshalled  on 
tl^e'^osoltcawa  si^.  Nothing  beUer  ms  ecmceived  th»n  ai-evival  of  the  South- 
em  4yna8l7.)fwluob  1^  oesuwdt  t«^.be  auMtivo  fiwrturtrtnrenty^ight  years  previ- 
ously. But  this  farce,  did.  ]it:^e  .a^me&:  to  iiie  cause  of.tbe.TaiinBa.  By. 
degrees  the  hostile, foices  withdrew; ftoHLithe  capital,  of  which  the  ivestem  haU 
(called  SaikyO)  alone  remai^eij  intact,!  and  the^stvategy  of  the  hostile  leadert 
became  concerned  cl^efly  fth/viit  |;>i^aoi^^g^^K^r  ^yrm  iwtininifttiriftt  or  depriving 
the  enemy  of  his.  ,  . 

In  1472,  a  new  feature  was  introduced:  Hatakeyama  joined  the  Eastern 
Army  by  order  of  the  shogun,  Yoshimasa.  This  was  not  merely  a  great  acces- 
sion of  numerical  strength,  it  also  opened  the  road  to  the  north  where  the 
Uatakeyaipa.  estates  lay,  and  thus  the  Eastern  Army  found  a  solution  of  the 
prpblopi  which  dominated  the  situation  at  Kyoto  —  the  problem  of  provisions. 
The«^pf^^e9»;nowBwutiginthedirecti^  But 

i|o  crushing  victory  was  won,-  imd  meailwhile  the  war  had^cbnliiuied  seven 
years,  with  immense  loss  of  life  and  treasure.  There  ia  etidenoe  that  <tlUf^ 
Katsumoto  a^d  SOsen  were  fain  to  sheathe  the  sword  in  1472,  but  during  tho 
long  struggle  conditions  had  developed  which  jendered  peace  difficult.  In 
May,  1473,  Sozen  died  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  in  less  than  a  month  by 
Katsumoto.  Still  the  struggle  went  on  in  a  desultory  way  until  December, 
1477,  when  the  Yamana  forces  burned  their  cantonments  and  withdrew,  Yoshimi 
coming  to  tefms  with  Aluromachi  and  retiring  to  Mino.  Peace  at  length  dawned 
for  Kyoto.  'But  not  yet  for  the  provinces.  There  the  sword  was  not  immediate- 
ly. dieat)iod».  Ii^  Ecbisen,  Owari,  and  Totomi  the  great  Shiba  family  was 
^bject^  to  we^lsening  onsets  by  tfae..AlBakttEa><  tiie  Oday  and  the  Imagawa. 
In  the  Tpfs^  hoiiisei>a«i»dividod  iigaiiis^  iteelf ;  ia  KjyGdku  Abeiae  were 
letter  struggles  between  the  ShiibazU  and  tbO  ItG^  tho  Sagara  juid  iha  Nawa; 
and  the  Otomo,  the  ShGni,  and  the  OuohL  Jlnally^*  Shmsiiko,  8uri]ga»  and 
])ij^iai^awQio,|di(nu^  or  leas  ed  i  ; 

i 

In  1474,  Yoshimasa  retired  from  office  and,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  his  nine- 
year-old  son,  Yoshihisa,  succeeded  him  as  shogun,  the  kwanryo  being  that 
^takeyama  Yoshinari  whose,  appearance  in  the  field  practically  terminated 
tho  (f^ifi,War.^  The  i9/(d0?i9  Yoshimasa  was  in  his  thirty-ninth  year  at 
tl^  timo  of- this'abdieation^'aitflvhO'.flliprvived  for:8iztoea  year8,.not>  the  least 
dias^[»ted  of  his  life,  in  whidi.ho  Institoted  ccoGly,  art  liniAionB  tad  eaMed 
self-indulgence  to  its  extreme.  During  these  years  Tomi  laid  her  yOunsse 
l^rothcr,  Ise  Sadachika^  acquired  such  influence  as  to-iirteHSara  In 'the  adihin* 
istration,  and  under  the  pretext  of  procuring  funds  to  rebuild  the  palaee  de^ 
stroyed  during  the  Onin  War,  they  restored  the  toll-gates  which  had  previously 
s);pp^  at  the  seKcn.  chief. ^ntranees  ta  Kyoto,  appropriating  all  thapiooeedB; 
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The  young  Yoriuhisa  could'  scmely  fail  to  be  tainted  by  each,  an'  eimroii- 

ment.  Much  to  his  (siedit,  however,  he  showed  sagacily  and  diligonsey  eaohev^ 
ing  his  father's  luxurious  habits,  sifudying  literature  and  military  art,  and 

taking  lessons  in  statecraft  from  the  ex-regent,  lehijs  Kaneyoshi.  Very  early 
he  became  familiar  with  scones  of  violence,  for,  poaded  to  madness  by  the  taxes 
exacted  at  the  seven  toll-gat(*s,  a  mob  of  the  metropolitan  citizens  rose  in  arms, 
beat  off  the  troops  sent  to  qu<'ll  them  and  threatened  to  sack  the  city,  when, 
they  were  appeased  by  the  issue  o[  a  tokasei  ordinance,  which,  as  already  ex- 
plained, meant  the.  remission  of  all  debts  and  the  cancellation  of  all  finimcial 
obUgati<iiiB.  Sooialism  In  auofa  a  genial  form  appealed  not  only  to  the  maaefla 
but  also' to  husM  yrho  had  pledged  their  property  aa  seeuritgr  for  loans  to 
warlike  outlays  or  the  demands  of  luxurious  extravaganoe. 

Alike  in  the  home  provinces  and  in  distant  Kaga,  Noto,  Etcha,  and  the 
south,  tokuaei  riots  took  place.  Notably  incompatil)!*  \vi  t  h  any  efficient  eiBefoise 
of  Muromachi  authority  was  the  independence  which  the  pro%'incial  magnates 
had  now  learned  to  fli'-play.  They  lovied  what  faxes  they  pleased;  employed 
th*'  procrfds  as  seemcni  good  to  them;  eiiact^'d  and  administered  their  own  laws; 
made  war  or  peace  as  th(»y  wished,  and  granted  estates  or  revenues  to  their 
vassals  at  wiii.  In  short, the  bushi  had  gradually  constructed  for  the^mselvesa 
full  suit  of  feudal  garments,  and  to  bring  them  once  again  under  the  effective 
oontrol  of  the  sovereign  or  the  ahdgun  iras  almost  a  hopeless  task,  Yoshihiflft 
mi^t  pcirhaps  have  v^ndned  horn  attempting  it  had  the  empire  been  at  peace. 
But)  in  tnsHh,  the  empire  was  on  the  threehold  of  a  centiiry-kmg  strog^e  eom- 
fwed  with  which  tho  Onin  War  proved  a  bagatelle.  The  multcrinp  of  the 
oonling  storm  made  themeelvBa  very  audil  li  dtiring  the  years  of  Yoshihisa's 
early  manhood.  The  IFcsugi  septs,  and  the  HojO  and  the  Satomi,  were  fighting 
in  the  Kwanto;  the  western  provinces,  the  central  provinces,  and  Kyushu  were 
the  scenes  of  constant  conflicts,  and  no  prospect  of  tranquillity  presented  itself. 
Yoshihisa  determined  to  iindertalte  the  work  of  .sul)jagat!nti;  the  whole  country 
as  Yoritomo  had  done  effectually  and  as  Takauji  had  done  partially.  But  he 
died  in  his  twenty<-fifth  year  when  engaged  in  conducting  a  campaign  against 
the  Bokkakttr  branch  of  the- Sasaki  family;  in  Omi  provinoe;  a  ealnpaiga  whieb 
bnt  for  hra  death  wo(dd  oeztainly  have  been  soecesM 

YOSIIITANE 

Yoshihisa,  whose  death  took  place  in  1489,  left  no  son,  and  his  father,  the 
ex-shogun  Yoshimasa,  made  tardy  atonement  to  his  brother,  Yoshimi,  the 
sometime  priest,  by  obtannng  the  high  office  of  shogun  for  tlie  latter 's  son, 
Yoshitano,  a  youth  of  twenty-five.  In  the  following  year  Yoshimasa  died,  and, 
two  years  Jater  (i 4i)2;,  Yoshitanc  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  re- 
sume the  Omi  campaign  which  Yoishihisa's  death  had  interrupted.  His  oppo- 
nent was 'of  Minsmoto  lineage,  bead  of-  the  Bokkaku  bmish  of  the  Basaki 
funily,  whose  representative  in  the  days  of  the  Kamakura  BakAfu'had  been  high 
oonstiUsle  of  fourtpiovinote,  Onti,  Isamoy  Aid,  and  Iwami. 

That  the  tiidg%M,  Yodiihisa,  and  his  Biiooemor>  YoBhit8|ie»  turned  their 
•weapons  so  reaaliitely  against  this  magnate  was  due  to  a  eanse  illustrative  of  the 
abuses  of  the  era.  From  the  outset  the  Ashikaga  sway  over  the  provinces  had 
been  a  vanishing  quantity,  and  had  disappeare<^  almost  entirely  during  the  Onin 
War.  Not  alone  did  tho  writ  of  the  sovereign  or  the  shogun  reas(>  to  run  m  re- 
gions outside  Kyoto  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  but  also  the  taxes,  though  duly 
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ooUeoted,  did  not  fiiid  thdr.'way  to  the  coffeis  of  ctther  Muromaclii  or  lihe  Oourt. 

Shugo  there  still  existed,  and  jito  and  kokushi;  but  neither  high  constable  nor 
landHsteward  nor  civil  govomor  acted  as  practical  representative  of  any  Central 
Government:  each  functioned  for  his  owti  hand,  swallownng  up  for  his  own  us6, 
or  for  inclusion  in  sonic  local  fief,  the  manors  wMeh  had  once  been  .the- propei'l^ 
.of  the  State  or  of  the  Court  nobility. 

It  was  evidently  of  prime  necessity  from  the  Muromachi  point  of  view  that  a 
state  of  affairs  which  crippled  the  shoguu  hy  impoverishing  him  should  be 
remedied.  Sasaki  Takayori,  head  of  the  Rokkaku  house,  was  a  conspicuous 
product  of  Ms  timeu  He. had  seised  the  manors  of  nearly  fifty-  laodownev^  in 
the  provinee  of  Omi,  and  to  punish  his  aggressions  signally  would  furnish  a  useful 
object  lesson.  That  was  done  effectually  by  Yoshitane's  generals^  and  Sasaki 
had  to  flee  from  Omi.    But  the  young  tnumph  was  shoit  lived.  He 

allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  by  Hatakeyama  Masanaga  inttota  ppivate  feud. 
We  have  already  seen  this  Masanaga  engaged  with  Yoshinari  in  a  stniggle  for 
the  Hatakeyama  succession  on  the  eve  of  the  Onin  War.  Yoshinari  was  no 
longer  alive,  but  he  liad  bequeathed  to  his  son,  Yoshitoyo,  a  heritage  of  resent- 
ment against  Masanaga,  and  the  latter,  who  now  held  the  post  of  kwanryd  for 
the  fourth  time,  induced  the  shogun  to  order  an  attack  upon  Yoshitoyo  in  the 
provinces  of  Kii  and  Kawachi.  But  Yoshitoyo  managed  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the 
recently  discomfited  Sasaki,  of  the  soldier-monks  of  KQluku-ji,  and,  abof7e.ali, 
.of  Hosokawa  Maeamoto,  son  of  Hatakeyama-  Masana^ft's  old  opponentj  Hosih 
kawa  Katsumoto.  With  these  'Co-operated  the  Yamana,  the  IsBhlki,  and  other 
septs,  so  that  Yoshitane  found  himself  between  two  po^rful  armies^  bne  in  i 
Kyoto,  the  other  in  KiL  In  the  sequel,  Massaaga  eoidikiitlbed.8incide,  wiithe  ! 
sto^un,  Yoehitaae,  escaped  to  Suw5.  >'  .''i  ' 

YOflHiZUMI  a'ND  YoSHIHARU    -  •  o  ^     •  «  - 

Hosokawa  Masamoto  was  now  master  of  the  situation  in  Kyoto.  It  was  for 
him  to  nominate  a  new  Mgun  in  lieu  of  the  fugitive  Yoshitane.  He  went  to 
.the  Kw^tO.for  a  caiididate.  In  14C|l^.Masatemo,  brother  of  Ysdumksb,  fakl 
been  nominated  goyemor-general  (hoanryd)  of  il^e  eight  .eastern.  proiviDteei 
His  son,  Yoshisumi,  was  chosen  by  Hosokawa  to  rule  at  Muromachi,  and 
Hosokawa  himself  became  kwanryd.  The  new  shdffun  held  ofHce  in  name  only; 
all  administrative  power  was  usurped  by  the  kwanryd  and  his  nominees.  Now, 
as  Hosokawa  Masamoto  jM-actised  asceticism  for  the  better  pursuit  of  necroman- 
cy, in  which  he  whs  n  believer,  he  had  no  ofFspriiicr.  Therefore  he  adopted  three 
sons:  the  first,  Sumiyuki,  being  the  child  of  the  regent,  Fujiwara  Masamoto;  the 
second  and  third,  Sumimoto  and  Takakuni,  being  kinsmen  of  his  own.  The 
first  of  these  three  was  entnisted  to  Kasai  Motochika ;  the  last  two  were  placed 
in  the  care  of  Miyoshi  Kagaleru.  These  guardians  were  Hosokawa 's  principal 
Vassals  in  Shikoku,  where  they  presently  becameidieadly  rivals.  1% Motochika, 
ibelieving  that  Hosokawa's  ultimate  intention  was  to  elevate  Sumimoto  to -the 
shogunate,  in  which  eiwnt  the  latter 'a  guardian,  Nafgateru^>  would  obtain  a 
large  access  of  pow^,  comiwssed  the  murder  of  Hosokawa,  the  kvxmryo^  and 
proclaimed  Sumiyuki  head  of  the  Hosokawa  house.  Thereupon  Miyoshi  Naga* 
teru  moved  up  from  Shikoku  at  the  head  of  a  strong  army,  and,  after  a  fierce 
conflict,  Motochika  and  Sumiyuki  were  killed,  and  Sumimoto,  then  in  his 
eleventh  year^  became  chief  of  tbeJiosokawa  family,  receiving  also  the  ofi&ce  of 
kwanryd,    '  >.     ,  j.         >.  .*  i  '  -.■{••^ 
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Hie  Motoeliik&  lactioa,  however,  though  defeated,  wore^  not  destroryed. 
Tiny  oonoeived  the  plan  of  rdnstatang  the  Mffun,  Yoddtane,  then  a  fugitiiw 
in  the  piovinee  of  Suw5,  and  of  securing  the  office  of  kwaturyS  for  Takakuni, 
tiurd  0on  (by  adoption)  of  the  late  Hosdcawa  Mas«noto..  The  powerful 

Ouchi  sept,  which  had  its  manors  in  Suwo,  G«?ponRed  the  conspiracy,  and  escorted 
Yoshitanc  to  Kyoto  with  a  great  army,  the  result  being  that  the  skogvn,  Yoshi- 
zuini,  had  to  fiec  to  Omi ;  that  Yoebitaoie  took  his  place,  and  that  Ottchi  Yoebioki 
became  deputy  kwanryd.  '  * 

Thejse  things  happened  in  1508.  Thenceforth,  the  great  protagonigts  in  the 
Kyoto  arena  were  the  two  factions  of  the  Hosokawa  house,  led  by  Sumimoto  and 
HUttdmni,  respectively;  the  fonner  champkndngthe cause ol the tSidgun^  Yoshi^ 
Aubi,  tftid  in  alliaaee  with  the  Miyoehi ;  the  latter  impportmg  the  ahogun,  Yoehi- 
tane^  and  aided  hy^the  Ouchi.  Om  taveiBerMeil  the:  Yoehitaae*Ouchi  eombhaa* 
turn;  but  they  qnie&ly  leoovered  frcHn  it,  and  from  1508  until  1518  a  i^eam  of 
peace  and  prosperity,  ^bone  once  more  in  Kyoto  under  the  admiiusirRtion  of 
Ouchi  Yoshioki,  who  governed  with  skill  and  impartiality,  and  whose  influence 
seemed  likely  to  restore  the  best  days  of  the  Bakiifu.  But,  in  1518,  he  was  re- 
called to  his  province  by  an  attack  from  tiie  shufjo  of  Iziimo,  anH  by  fii-irmrial  em- 
barrassment resulting  from  his  own  generosity  in  supplying  funds  to  the  Crown 
and  the  shogun. 

Hosokawa  i'akakuni  now  became  kwanryd,  exercising  his  authority  with  a 
high  hand.  Then  the  Sumimoto  branch  of  the  Hosokawa,  iekmg.  advantage  of 
Oochi  'iB  abeenee,  mustered  a  f  oree  in  Shikoka  and  moved  against  Kyfito.  •  Takar 
koid  found  bimself  m  a'difficult  pontkm.  In  the  capital  his  overbeaxing  eonduet 

had  alienated  the  shdguUf  Yoshitane,  and  from  the  south'  k  hoflfcile  army  Wad 
approaching.  He  chose  Hyogo  for  battle-hekl,  and,  aft^^r  a  stout  fight,  was 
discomfited  and  fled  to  Omi,  the  position  of  Jb^iitri/e  being  bestowed  on  his  rival, 
Sumimoto,  by  the  skdgnn.  In  a  few  months,  however,  Tnkjikuni,  in  alliance 
with  the  Rokkakn  branch  of  the  Sasaki  family  under  iSadayori,  marched 
into  Kyoto  in  overwhelming  foree.  Miyoshi  Nagateru  retired  to  Chion-in, 
where  he  committed  suicide;  tSumimoto  fled  to  Awa,  dying  there  a  few  numths 
later,  and  Yoshitano,  after  brief  refuge  in  the  ialaad  of  Awaji,  died  in  Awa,  m 
1523.  Thus,  Hosokawa  Takakuni  found  himself  supreme  In  Ky(MiO,'  and  he 
preoeeded  to  appoint  a  sJujijurif  without' »liijutiiig:  the  demise  oif  Yoshitaae. 
Yodusumi,  the  deventh  shSgtm,  who,  as  related  above,  fled  from  Ky^to  in 
1506,  dying  three  years  later  in  eidle,  left  two  sons :  Yoshiham,  whom  he  commit- 
ted to  the  charge  of  Akamatsu  Yoshimura,  and  Yoshikore,  whom  he  entrusted 
to  Hosokawa  Sumimoto.  In  1521,  Takakuni  invited  Yoshiharu,  then  eleven 
yeofs  oldr  to  the  Hsapital  and  pro^uied  his  nomination  to  the  shOguaatSk  • 

>  ■  r  »  t 

■  *  '       I    .  4-./  « 

'ANARCHY' 

From  this  time  forward  the  confusion  grows  worse  confounded.  The 
]\fiyoshi  pf  Awa  are  found  in  co-operation  with  Yanamoto  Kataharu  espousmg 
theeaasftcf  theiM^im'syounger  brother,  YcN^iikore,  andof  Harumoto,  amol 
Hosokaro  .flwmimoto^  We  see  this  eombiiftktina'e^ieUiiig  Y<)sl0faaim  *jttd 
Takalniiii  firtnn  Kyoto,  and 

'shiuaffeloii.  Thereafter,  during  seveeal  y«ars,  there  ils  psaotloally  no  govti&melit 

m  the  capital.  Riot  and  insurrection  are  daily  f eatur^^  and  brigandage  prevails 
liaehecked.  Kataharu,  though  not  holding  iifae>  office  of  kwanryd,  usurp?^  its 
limeticms  so  ostentatioiiBly  that  the  insasnL'aidaggsr  ia.twned  aga^nsti  hm- 
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Agahithe  two  Htsokawa  chiefs,  Takakuni  and  HarjmiotOy  fight  for  picfwer,  and, 
in  1531,  Takakuni  is  killed,  Harumoto  becoming  supreni^.  Soon  the  Miyoshi 
brothers,  Motona  sra  and  Masanaga,  engage  in  a  fierce  quarrel  about  their  iiilierit- 
anee,  and  the  former,  with  Yoshikore  as  candidate  f  or  the  shogunate  and  Haiake- 
yama  as  auxiliary,  raises  the  standard  against  Harumoto,  who,  aided  by  the 
soldier-priests  of  Hongwan-ji,  kills  both  Yoshitaka  and  Motonagaand  takes  Yo- 
shikore prisoner.  Thereafter,  liai  umulo  quarrels  with  the  Hong\\  an-ji  bonzes,  and 
being  attacked  by  them,  obtains  the  aid  of  Rokkaku  Sadayori  and  the  Niishiren 
jpviesfe,  with  Hba  rosttlt  that  the  splendid  fkne  of  Hongwan-ji  is  ]rediioed:ftO!«ihfi8. 
AireooiiieilistKiii  is'thea  effected  betwtea  Harumoto  Bod  HkeMffun,  Yioahilumi; 
whiteliliyoshi  Masanagais  appointed  to  fai^  oflte.  Yet  Om  inwebthoMOildisiig 
Takakuni,  aided  by  Miyoshi  Norinaga,  Motooaga's  sony  «aUed:  alsb  CbSkfiSt 
drives  Yoshiharu  and  Harumoto  from  the  metropolis,  and  ptesently  arfeoonciliar 
tion  is  effected  by  the  good  offices  of  Rokkaku  Sadayori,  the  real  pOwer  of >  the 
kicanryd  being  thenceforth  exercised  by  the  Miyoshi  famijy.  JapafiApehiatOciaD^ 
have  well  called  it  an  age  of  anardiy%  ■        .   ■  .  .  <      *  i  .< 

YOSHITERU 

In  1545,  the  skogun,  Yoshiharu,  resigned  in  favour  of  his  son,  Yoshiteru. 
Two  years  of  quiet  ensued  in  KyOto^  and  then  th^  old  feudlmhe  out  caoee  aiore. 
The  Hoeok«wa»  represented  by  HarumotOi  and  tiie  Mijfoshiv  by  Chokei,  foUght 
for  supremacy.  Victory  rested  with  the  Miyoshi.  The  Hosokawa ^  power  wtm 
shattered^  and  Chokei  ruled  in  Kydto  through  his  vassal,  Matsunaga  Hisaiodeb 
The  era  is  memorable  for  the  assassination  of  a  Mgun*  Yoshitem  had  become 
reconciled  with  ChOkei  and  was  suffered  to  live  quietly  at  Muromachiw  But 
after  CJhokei 's  deatli  fhe  was  poisoned  by  Hisnhide),  Yoshiteru 's  cousin,  Yoshi- 
hide,  a  son  of  Yosiukore,  sought  to  be  nominated  successor  to  the  shogunate 
throuerh  the  aid  of  Masanaga  and  Hisahide.  In  1.565,  this  plot  matured. 
Hibainde  suddenly  sent  a  force  which  attacked  Yoshiteru palaco  and  killed 
ilie  Mffun,  ^  Yodliibide  rephus^  the  murdered  potentate,  and  the  Matsunaga 
lainiiy  audoMed'to  the'po««r  pirewttdy.wlekled  by  the  Miyodii.  Ybafaitera'i^ 
yoiinger  brother,;  Yoshiaki,  fled  to  dfai,  but  iaiterwards  made  his  way  to  Qtrari, 
Tvtoe'Odji.  Nbbunaga  tookihlm  by:thahaiid  and  ultimately  placed  hun-ia«tfae 
4Adjr!m''ff8eflAatiKy0to.      i>  ..  .        •  .    v   ,    ;    .  i-v  ■: 

.  .  ,   REVIEW  OP  TIffi  AHHIKAGA 

Among  the  fifteen  representatives  of  the  Ashikaga,  two  were  slain  by  their 
own  vassals,  five  died  m  exile,  and  one  had  to  connnit  suicide.  From  the 
accession  of  Takauji,  in  1338,  to  the  death  of  Yoshiaki,  in  1597,  a  period  of  259 
years,  there  was  not  so  much  as  one  decade  of  signal  success  and  efficient  govern- 
ment. With  justioe  the  story  of  the  time  has  been  summed  up  in  the  epithet 
**^Se4tohurj9**  or  the  overthiOfW  of  the  upper  by  the  lowttr.  The  approeiatSbii 

the  eminent  histoite,.  Ra£  SB8Ly6>  ia  most  iatthful.  greait^confliet 
throughout  the  era  was  marked  by  Eomilar  feature.  It  is.  a  weary  xecoid^ 
broken  promises,  violated  allegiances,  and  family  feuds.  If  the  Hatakeyama, 
the  Hosokawa,  and  the  Miyoshi  set  their  own  interests  above  those  of  the 
shogurij  the  Ashikaj^a,  in  turn,  saonficed  the  interests  of  the  Throne  on  the  altar 
of  their  own  ambition.  A  river  cannot  be  purer  than  its  source.  If  the  Miyoshi 
vassals  plotted  again^  their  ohiefs,  so  did  the.  latter  against  the.  Hosokawa;  .so 
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did  the  Hosokawa  agafaiBt  the  Ashikaga;  so  did  the  Asfadkaga  against  the  Imperial 
family,  and  eq  did  one  branch  of  the  Imperial  family  against  another.  Eyety- 

where  there  was  lack  of  loyalty. 

The  loyalty  wanting  among  masters  was  equally  deficient  among  servants. 
There  is  no  more  treacherous  episode  in  the  Middle  Ages  than  Matsunaga 
Hisahide's  poisoning  of  his  liege  lord  to  compass  the  downfall  of  the  Miyoshi 
family  and  slaying  the  shogun,  Yoshiteru,  t^  overthrow  the  Ashikaga,  though 
he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  both.  The  Dai  N ihon-rekiahi  {History  of  Great 
Japan)  observes  that  the  ethical  primers,  with  whu^  a  littery  education  had 
formerly  famiUarised  the.nation,  lost  their  influence  in  this  militaiy  era.  There 
was  no  inordiiiate  desire:  for  Janded  property  until  the  iBen-HH  epoch,  when  a 
manor  became  the  principal  reward  of  a  successful  soldier.  Thereatter,  greed 
for  domains  acquired  strength  every  year.  Again,  when  Yoritomo  became 
n^-tauihoahi  (commander-in-chief)  and  so-jUo  (general  steward)  of  the  whole 
country,  and  his  meritorious  vassals  were  appointed  shugo  and  jito  in  each  prov- 
ince, local  authority  passed  from  the  Throne  to  the  militar}-  families,  and  when, 
after  the  Shokyu  struggle,  the  shiigo  and  the  j/^o  came  mio  actual  possession  of  the 
estates  they  had  previously  administered,  military  feudalism  was  practically 
established.  The  Hojo,  by  their  just  admiiiistration  and  astute  measures, 
brought  this  system  into  esteem,  but  under  the  Ashikaga  regime  the  reality  of 
landed  possession  grew  to  be  the  unique  aim  of  existence,  and,  to  achieve  it,  sons 
forgot  their  paternal  relation  and' vassals  lost  sight  of  fealty.  The  nation  engaged 
in  an  armed  scramble;  individiualism  became  paramount,  a^d  social  obliga- 
tions were  ignored.  Thjs  is  the  more  noteworthy  becausejoyslty  is  so  typkat 
ft  Japanese  virtue,  ,    .  •       t    .     ■  . 

>     *  :i!hB  ADMIlflfmUTiON  OF  THE  A0HIXAQA 

The.  common  saying  that  the  Kamakura  Bakufu  brought  the  entire  country 
under  one  administrative  control  requires  modification.  It  was  not  until 
Tokugawa  days  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  whole  sixty  provinces  passed 
under  one  feudal  ruler.  Still  as  between  the  Kamakura  Bakufu  and  the  Muro- 
machi,  the  lifttter,  though  its  military  supremacy  was  less  complete,  may  be  said 
to  have  exfiended  its  influence  theoretically  ove?  the  whole  of  the  landa-.throngh- 
outi  the  empire  eapoept  the.Chokodd  estates. 

.  In  another  xe9)ec|»,.aLso,  the  advantafis  lay,  with  the  Muromachi  shogunate. 
During  the  Kamakura  era,  the  Court  magnates  continued  l^o  despise  the  Bakufu 
adherents,  wid  the  distance  between  the  capital  and  Kamakura  imparted  to  the 
latter  an  clement  of  rusticity.  But  with  the  establishment  of  the  Muromachi 
di5gunate  a  change  took  place.  The  Bakufu,  the  visible  repository  of  power, 
.«tood  side  by  side  with  the  Court,  and  opportimities  for  close  relationn  existed 
coasiantly.  Moreover,  the  Court  nobles,  notably  antagonistic  to  the  military 
regime,  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Southeru  dynasty,  those  alone  remaining 
in  the  capital  who-mv  on  moi«<ir  leas  intimate  teintfi^  Such 
were  the^NijAy-th^i^ajoQiirthe  Hmo,  and  so  forth..  The«e  obsirr?^  tte  bt^hests 
of  t^  B^ijbHfii»iSQUij^  to  Acquiie  the  latter 's  eonfideofie,  sad  atwaiyq  paid  re^peet 
to  tb^  HanawrG^^  as  the  shdgun  was  called.  So  dote  wete  the  rdations  thai 
for  ceremonial  purposes  at  the  Bak%^u,it  waaoustomary  to  employ  Couit  officials, 
and  witty  writers  of  the  time  di.?course  amusingly  on  the  oft^n  clumsy  efforts 
made  by  the<0Qttrtjf^  toape  thecustomsand  acquire  the  dialects.af  theprpymcial 
ap^diftrs.. i  ,1  ^         ;  ^  ..j-     ,     -         •        *  ►  •   "1  4- ,  ' 
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i^he  adminbtrative  power  having  been  transferred  from  the  Court  to  the 
B^kvfu,  it  may  be  said  that  the  &eir4  tai-akdgun  exercised  supreme  authority 
throughout  the  empire.  But  the  shoffun  himself  did  not  actually  discharge 
administrative  duties.  That  was  done  by  the  kwantyd  with  the  shdgun*9 
consent.  Originally, this  official  was  called  shitsuji  (manager),  and  his  functions 
wore  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  a  provincial  magnate's  establishment.  During 
the  Kamakura  era,  the  Ashikaga  family  occupied  a  high  place.  Of  Minamoto 
origin,  it  was  connected  with  the  H6j5  V)y  marriage,  and  for  generations  its 
shitsuji  had  b(>en  a  member  of  the  Ko  family.  Ashikaga  Takauji  made  K5  no 
Moronao  his  shii^ujii  and  a  highly  competent  captain  iie  proved  himself.  Sub- 
sequently, in  136^,  Shiba  Yoshimasa  was  appointed  shitsuji,  but'  soon  his  title 
wok  changed  to  kwanryo  (governor-general),  and  it  thenceforth  became  custo- 
mary for  the  latter  position  to  be  occupied  by  a  member  of  one  '6f  the  three  f atnl- 
lies,  Shiba,  Hosokawa,  and  Hatakeyama,.in  succession. 

Speaking  broadly,  the  kwanryd  corresponded  to  the  akikken  (regent)  of 
Kamakura  days.  But  whereas,  the'  Kamakura  shikken  exercised  virtually 
autocratic  authority,  the  shogun  being  a  minor,  the  Miiroraachi  kwanryo,  nominal- 
ly, at  all  events,  was  under  the  control  of  an  adult  shogun.  In  fact,  thr  ]:v:anryd 
in  the  Muromachi  poHty  resembled  the  hefto  of  the  Mayi-dal-oro  in  Yoritomo's 
time.  For  the  rest,  the  Muromat^lii  Bakufu  was  organized  on  practically  the 
same  lines  as  its  Kamakura  prototype.  There  was  a  Man-dokoro,  a  Moriju- 
dokorOf  and  a  Samurai-dokoro^  and  the  staff  of  these  offices  was  taken  originally, 
as  far  as  possible,  f rbm  the  f amiii^  of  men  who  had  distinguished  themselves  as 
legislators  and  administrators  at  Kamakura.  There  were  oIsD  o&cials  'dalled 
higyd  (commissioners)  who  directed  the  enforcement  of  laws  and  ordinances. 
These  commissioners  numbered  thirty-six,  and  each  had  his  own  sphere  of 
duties:  as  the  shonin  hugyd,  who  controlled  judicial  affairs;  the  iosen  hugyo^ 
who  dealt  with  affairs  of  foroip^  trade;  the  ji^^ha  hugyo,  whd  superintended 
temples  and  shrines;. the  onshd,buayd,  who  had  to  do  with  official  rewards,  etc. 

,  ■  ■  :fi  •     -  ■,.  •       •    1-       i i-   ■      ;  I  .  '' 

•  -•    '      .•;'•>•;  .    1  '<  1  ♦   ■  ■  ■ 

,pli6iUn2U.TiqN  OF  Fipi^NCm.  ppV|:^MENTS 

At  Kamikkuila;  also,  tli4i«  iftik  tk'hmnryO  'to  gu&H*  the  eastdrti  provinces 
(EwantO).  In  Takauji's  time,  his  se«^  soil;  Mot6ujij  waS'6|>p<iSttted  to  thiis 
office,  and  it  w^  thenceforth  inherited  for  some  generatim^,' ithe  T7eSU|tf  family 
furnishing  a  shitsuji.  Ultimntrly  this  Kamakura  kwanryd  hecUme  a  powerful 
military  satrap,  hostile  to  the  Muromachi  shogun.  The  holder  of  the  office  then 
received  the  title  oT  ktlho,  and  the  hitherto  shitsuji  became  kwanryo.  Tn  other 
respects  the  Kamakura  polity  retained  the  form  it  had  under  Yoriromo:  a 
Hydjo-i>hu  (Council),  a  Hikifsuke-shil,  a  Monju-dokorOy  a  Samurai-dokaro,  and 
various  httfiyd.  In  Kyushu  and  Dewa,  the  principal  officer  was  called  shngo, 
that  post  being  of  special  importance;  while  in  the  other  provinces  shugo  and 
^tl9  (high  ecmstables  ahd  hndwiteWards)  coiftinued'to  offitnateas  before.  '  ' 
'  '  *]^he  jurisdiiltidn  of  these  high  cdnslables^great  military  magnates  or 
feMt^  <»f  I  the  iftof^n — extent^  to  two  more  pnmnces,  and  the  s^ugo 
were  then  called  hwnirmochi-shii  (provincc^bolder).  A  Mfk^d  (great  name, 
i.e.  feudal  lord),  in  communicating  with  Muromachi,  had  to  make  a  kuni-mochi 
his  medium.  For  the  Kwanto  and  Shikoku,  the  Hosokawa  house  was  the  kuni- 
mochi;  for  Shinano,  EtchQ,  Echigo,  and  Kaga,  the  Hatakeyama;ifor  Ise,  Kai,  and 
Suruga,  the  Yamana;  and  for  KyushQ,  the  tandai.   After  the  power  of  the 
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tandai  had  declined,  the  Ouchi  family  took  its  place.  In  the  days  of  Yoshinori  'g 
8h6guna,te,  there  were  twenty-two  shugo  in  the  country,  and  seven  of  them  ad- 
ministered three  provinces  or  more,  each.  The  provincial  j^overnor.s  appointed 
by  the  Southern  Court  disappeared,  for  the  most  part,  during  the  War  of  the 
Dynasties^  and  on  the  restoration  of  peace  the  only  one  of  these  high  officials 
that  remained  was  Kitabatake  of  Ise.  ^  * 

'  '  '  SHUGO  AND  JtrO  '  '  ' 

Originally  appointed  for  administrative  and  fiscal  purposes  only,  the  shugo 
and  act|uired  titles  of  land-ownership  from  the  beginning  of  the  Aishikaga  era. 
To  plunder  and  annex  a  neighbouring  i)rovince  became  thenceforth  a  coumion 
feat  on  the  part  of  these  officials.  •  in  1390,  tracts  of  land  measuring  from  one- 
.hal^  of  ^  proidnce  to  two  or  tbreie  provinces  m  found  to  have  bean  Qonv^rted 
from  -the ^^ugo's  jurisdictioiuil  areas  Into  military. domains.  Siioh  magnates 
as  Yamana  Tokiuji  held  Irom  five  to  eleven  provinces.  These  puissant  captain^ 
had  castles  and  armies  of  their  own.  At  first,  they  respected  the  requisitions 
jol.the  ^akufu.  Thus,  in  14(')3,  when  an  elaborate  Buddhist  ceremony  had  to  be 
performed  on  the  decease  of  Yoahimasa's  mother,  a  tax  in  the  form  of  cotton 
cloth  was  levied  from  the  shugo,  a  ruler  of  three  provinces  contributing  ten 
thousand  pieces;  a  ruler  of  two  provinces,  five  thoujiand,  and  so  on.^ 

But  after  the  Onin  War  (1467-1409),  military  magnates  resided  wholly  on 
their  own  domains  and  paid  no  attention  to  requisitions  from  the  Bakuju. 
Further,  these  magnates  compelled  ixWjito  and  go-kenin  w^ithin  their  jurisdiction 
to  serve  as  their  vassals.  Previously  to  the  Onin  era  the  skugo  had  leaided,  for 
the  most  part,  in  K^oto,  delegating  the.  discharge  oif  th^ir,  provincial  functioijf 
to  deputies  (fAti^o-dai),  chois^n  by  the  s&ii^o  and  approved  by  the  ^a^jTti. 
Presently,  the  process  of  selection  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  office  became 
hereditaipTr;  T)iU9f  Yu/sfi  of  the  ^atakeyama,  Oda  of  the  Shiba,  Uragami  of  the 
AkamatsU|  wid  so  forth  ^ire  examples  of  deputies  who  resided  permanently  in  the 
provinces  concerned  and  acquired  influence  there  superior  even  to  that  of  their 
principals.  The  deputies,  in  turn,  had  their  vice-deputies  (ko-.^hugo-dai),  to 
whom  the  name  daikwan  (anothe  r  term  for  "deputy")  was  often  given.  These 
daikwan  were  selected  from  among  the  members  or  vassals  of  a  ahugo^s  family 
to  act  provisionally  as  shugo-dai.  As  for  the  jito,  from  the  middle  of  the  Kama- 
kura  epoch  their  posts  became  mere  sinecures,  the  emoluments  going  to  support 
their  families,  or  being  paid  oVer  to  'k  tempte  or  fehrine.  Occasionally  the  office 
w^s  jsold.or  pawned.  ..,The  comparatively  sznall  areas  of  land  within  wh|Gh  the 
jap  officiated  soon  cai^e  to  be  reoognize(i  as  their  private  domains,  but  after  the 
pMn  con^otion  this  systepa  underwent  a  change,  the  jito  becoming  vassals  of 
the  shiLgo.  Many,  however,  hold  their  original  position  until  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  nentur\^  In  the  days  of  Toyotomi  Hideyoshi  anrl  Oda  Nobuna?a  — 
namei\',  the  sf^cond  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  —  the  nn.mp  jito  was  given  to 
the  heacirnan  of  a  village  or  district,  who  served  as  the  immediate  representative 
of  authority . .  '     '  .  '  .      ',*     •  '      .    ' '. 

•  '  FINANCE 

.«  Cultivated  land  (Jcoden)  was  the  great  source  of  official  revenue.  The  area 
mdk»      -T^itfae  |>iliiKiipai  staple  of  production — in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 

ji  A  "pirpf  "  V,  :ls  40  font,  approximately.  When  thn  castle  of  Edo  was  built  in  Tokugawa 
davB —-ueventeentii  ceoljuiy  r- each  doimytf  had  to  contribute  "aid  '  (flteUudai),  after  the 
Ashikaga  euBtom.]  ,        ■ '  .... 
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centun'-  was  about  a  million  of  chd,^  or  two  and  a  half  million  acres;  and  tliis  was 
owned  by  the  Court,  the  Court  nobles,  the  military  magnates,  the  temples,  and 
the  shrines.  From  an  uncertain  date,  but  probably  the  close  of  the  Kamakura 
Bakufu,  the  area  of  a  domain  ceased  to  be  calculated  in  terms  of  cho  and  ton  and 
was  expressed  in  kwan  (one  thousand  cask,  or  mon).  The  use  of  the  kwanfor 
this  purpose  had  reference  to  the  military  service  leviable  upon  the  land.  Thus, 
when  land  of  one  hundred  kwan-mon  was  mentbned,  an  area  capable  of  support- 
ing military  service  valued  &^  oi^e  hundred  kwatHnm  was  undenstobd.  The 
calculation  was  very  sample:  one  tsubo  corresponded  to  one  mon,  so  that  one 
'kwan-mon  represented  one  thousand  tsubo  for  the  purposes  of  this  assessment.* 

From  various  documents  it  appears  that  the  three  grades  of  land  —  best, 
medium,  and  inferior  —  were  taxed  at  the  rate  of  sixty,  forty,  and  thirty  per 
cent.,  respectively,  of  the  yield.  In  other 'words,  the  average  land-tax  was 
iovty  per  cent,  of  the  yield — called  shi-ko  rnl-u-min — or  four  parts  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  six  to  the  farmer.  If  we  eon-ider  the  rates  between  the  current  price 
of  land  and  the  tax,  there  is  a  k  torJ,  dated  1418,  which  shows  that  the  tax 
levied  by  a  temple  —  Myoko-ji — was  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  market  price  of  the 
land.  But  it  would  seem  that  tiie  ratio  in  the  case  of  Government  tueation  waib 
much  smaller,  being  only  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  mi^ket  irajue. '  There 
Vere,  however,  other  imposts,  which,  though  not  accurately- stated,  must 'have 
brought  the  land-tax  to  much  more  than  forty  per  cent,  of  the  yield. 

Turning  to  the  Imperial  Court,  we  find  it  supported  by  domains  hereditarily 
held;  by  contributions  from  the  seizei  (expediency  taxes,  that  is  to  say,  taxc^ 
set  aside  for  extraordinary  State  requirements);  by  occasional  presents,  and  by 
revenues  from  kugoden  (private  Imperial  land).  The  Court  nobles  had  their 
'own  domains,  usually  small.  All  these  estates,  those  of  the  Crown,  of  princes, 
and  of  Court  nobles,  were  subject  to  a  system  called  hansai.  That  is  to  say, 
oue-iialf  of  their  revenues  were  leviable  for  military  purposes.  Originally 
this  impost  was  understood  to  be  a  loan  to  the  Bakufu^  biit  ultimately  it  came  to 
be  regiu^ed  as  a  normal  levy,  thou^  its  practical  effect  was  tb  reduce  the  revenue 
from  such  domains  by  one-half.  M6Teoy&,  as  the  abrrbgance  ojP  t1i6.  miliiaiy 
^xhagnates^  the  provinces  grew  more  insistent,  and  as  the  Bakufu* 8  MWty  to 
bppo^  them  became  less  effective,  the  domain  of  the  Court  nobles  suffered 
'frequent encroachments.^"      '  7'*.^  '"''V' V  'C'!'^  ' 

EHVBNUES:  OP  THE  «ATOF17    -      >  a 

One  source  of  revenue  for  the  Bakufu  was  its  domains  in  various  places;  an- 
other was  the  buke-yaku,  or  military-house  dues.  These  wore  at  first  two  per 
cent,  of  the  land-tax  of  the  house  concerned,  but  afterwards  they  increased  to 

[I  The  cho  was  equal  to  10  /on,  and  the  fan  comprised  360  fsuho,  the  tsubo  bcinj?  a  square  of  6 
feet  side.  At  preaent  the  area  under  cultivation  is  some  3  niiUioiis  of  cho  (73^2  miliions  of 
acres).] 

In  the  Ashiknjia  era  the  unit  of  enrreney  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  eopper  cash  of 
China — called  Eiraku-scn  alter  the  name  (Chinese,  Yunglo)  of  the  Chinese  year  period  when  it 
was  issued.  Gold  and  silver  coins  were  also  in  use;  nundy,  the  gold  ryd,  which  was  equivalent 
to  10  silver  ryd;  but  their  cireiilatinn  was  comparatively  small.  The  gold  ryd  was  equal  to 
2000  mon  of  copper  coins,  and  as  100  inun  purcliased  1  to  (one-tenth  part  of  a  koku)  of  rice,  it 
follows  that  the  gold  ryd  represented  2  koku,  or  30  yen  of  modern  currency,  the  silver  ryd 
iiepresenting  3  ym  il  yen'=2  shillings— 50  cents).  It  follows  also  thai  10 strings  of  cask  (one 
kimn)  were  worth  a  koku  of  rice,  or  15  yen.  As  for  silk  piece-goods,  1  roll  (hiki  =  4S  yards)  of 
the  best  kind  was  wortli  \n  yen,  and  the  second  and  third-class  kind.s  ranged  from  33  to  22  ^  j 
y«n.  Finally,  ia  the  year  1498,  the  records  show  that 'the  daily  wage  of  a  labourer  was  some 
16  Mil  (tf  modem  money  (about  4  pence  or  8  cents).]  ^  .    '  ' 
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five  per  xsent.  Thtra  an  estate  paying  one  hundred  koku  in  the  form  of  land-tax, 
had  to  pay  a  further  five  koku  ad  6uA;e-^aA;u,  the  latter  proceeds  being  seat  to  Kyoto 
for  ^i»xae  of  the  shogun  *t  bousebdld.  Anotber  impdrtoat  levy  mm  the  ianimy 
ivtiicli^«  aaata  mnne  impBeB,  wai*  a  Isod^afeei  levxed  ^sfc  so  nmch  per  fan  (ooe- 
qamMier  lof  an  acm),  the  pvdeeeds  being  devoted  to  special  purpotses,  as,  for  examo 
pl«;  to>  defniy  the  ooet  of  grand  ceremonials  or  of  aew  edifioes.  -  The  reoorda  ahoi# 
one  payment  of  tansen  which  works  out  at  fifty  man  per  tan.  Another  docomenft 
indicates  that  th^  monthly  expenses  of  the  Man-dokoro  were  some  sixty  kwan- 
and  that  they  were  defrayed  by  levying  taxes  upon  pawn))roker*^  and  sake- 
dealers  Hi  IvyOto  and  in  Omi  province.  The  latter  tax  {ahuko-zei)  is  stiowii  to 
have  been,  on  one  occasion,  two  kwan  eight  hundred  mon  per  houae.  The 
BiBiibi(^'-oolieoted'diieB  en  foreign  eommerce,  abo,  and  miscellaiieous  in^postsol 
aninegwlar  ehanctet -iHuie<no  sapaUadditm 

*  -s  •   •        .      ' .  ,  • 

REVENUE  OF  SHRINES  AND  TEMPLES 

Temples  and  shrines  derived  part  of  their  income  from  port-dues  and  barrier- 
tolls.  Thus,  the  Hachiinan  temple  of  Iwashimizu  nu'civf-fl  tolls  from  all  trafhc 
passing  the  Yamazaki  harrier:  Kofuku-ji  levied  dutuus  on  ves>Heis  eiuenng  ilyogo 
port,  and  Enpraku-ji  of  Kainakura  collected  tolls  at  the  Hakone  barrier  isekisho). 
Such  taxes  proving  very  prolific  and  easy  to  levy,  the  number  of  barriers  increased 
rapidly,  to  the  nosBali.obilsaetutti  itf  trade  and.  tcavel.  Snr^auti-  the  priests 
wm  eoDstuitly  e»iehed  with-  donationfl  of  land  and  money,  in  addition  to  the 
vente  and  taapea  obtained  from  their,  own  domains,  and  thus  it  resulted  that 
seve^  of  file  gteat  monaskeriee  poeBetoedt  much  wealth.  To  that  fact  is  to  be 
attributed  tbemunerouscstablii^ments  of  soldier-priests  maintained  at  Elnryaku- 
ji,  on  Hiei-zan,  and  at  K5fuku-ji,  in  Nara.  To  that  also  is  to  be  ascribed  in  part 
the  signal  dovolopmcnt  of  literature  among  the  friars,  and  the  influence  wifiUied 
by  the  Skinto  oiiidals  of  mtano  and  the  beUa  of  Hachimau. 

' '  t  *  •  '     '      ^  '/reveNtjb' OP  JITO  1  .  "d  » 

A^speeial  tax  levfedhy  thrji<<^-wa»ibe  kyabuM'yaku^  orfonmers^dtief.  Tbem 

weice  one  per  <  cent,  ofi  the  .knd^axioia^naUy,  but  the  rate  was  subsequently 
doubled.  Other  heavy  imposts  were  frequently  and  arbitrarily  enactiE^^i  and 
there  caii  be  no  doubt  that  financial  disorder  contributed  materially  to  bringing 
about  the  terrible  calamities  of  the  Battle  era  (SengokuJidai),  as  the  period 
of  eleven  decades  ending  in  1600  is  called.  For,  if  the  fiscal  system  was  thus 
dt'foctive  during  the  comparatively  prosperous  age  of  the  Ashikaga,  it  fell  into 
measureless  confusion  at  a  iuter  date.  It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  area 
under  rice  cultivlition  at  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  about  one 
millidn  chS;  at  the  eleae  of  thali'eeflBiaiy  the  figure  was  found  to  havO  deeieased 
by  more  than  fifty  thonsands  of  '  From  such  a  result,'  opposed  as  it  is  to:  all 
reeords  of  normal  developmenti  thb- unhappy  pli^t  of  the  agricultural  elassetf 
may  betnfenred.  .  > '. 

♦ 

TOKENS  OP  CURRENCY 

I' 

Minting  operations  also  were  discontinued  under  the  Ashikaga.  Cotton 
cloth  and  rice  served  as  principal  media  of  exchange.  Fortunately,  commerce 
with. China  in  the  days  of  the  Ming  rulers j  and  Yoshimasa's  undignified  though 
practical  requests,  brought  a  large  supply  of  Yunglo  (Japanese,  Evroku)  copper 
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ouft/.whieb,  ^th  other  Chinese  emnb  of  the  Tftng  and  Sttn«^<tfjrna4st(ae8^  isenrei 
the  Japftzwfle  as  media.-'  This  fortuitous  elenieDt  waa  loonsiiioiioiis  in  all  Ithe 
domain  of  finanoe,  espeeiaUy  after 'the  dmn  War,  when  the  territorial  magnatu 
fixed  the  taxes  at  their  own  convonlence  and  without  aay.thoui^t'of  ^uniformity. 
One  of  the  only  sincere  and  statesmanlike  efforts  of  reform  was  made,  in  1491,  by 
Hdj5  Sonn.  He  reduced  the  rate  then  ruling,  namely,  equal  parts  to  the  tax- 
collector  and  to  the  tax]jayer,  and  made  it  forty  per  cent,  to  the  former  and 
sixty  to  the  latter,  and  he  ordained  that  any  jito  collecting  so  much  as  a  man  in 
excess  of  the  official  figure,  should  be  severely  punished.  How  the  people  fared 
elsewhere  it  is  not  possible  to  say  accurately,  but  the  records  show  that:  extraor- 
dinary imposts  were  killed  frequently,  and  thai  the<  lofueii  ma  leiiaoted :  again 
and  again,  as  -alaoiwere  taxes  on  tradbs;  As  fov  thd  ImperijEtlfhonsflbold^  ^aueh 
was  its  condition  that  it  barely  subsiBted.on  fraenti'niade  !by)cert«lil/]]|ilt^^ 
magnates,  so  complete  was  the  decentralization  of  the  empire  in  this 

'  '  ATTITUDB  cIf  THE  ASHIKAGA  TOWARliS  THE  THRONE' 

The  policy  of  tlie  Ashikaga  towards  the  Daikagu-ji  line  (the  Southern  Court) 
of  the  Imperial  house  was  evidently  one  of  complete  elimination  at  the  out^t. 
But  the  impossibility  of  achieving  sucii  a  programme  soon  came. to  be  recognized 
and  reconciliation  was  substituted.  Thencefortbj.  in  appeafanoe  at  all  evients, 
the  representatives  of  the  Daikagu-ji  line  received  due  cOnsidemtiMtand  wm 
aufBciently  provided  with  incomes,  as  witness' the  treatment  of  tiae  ex^Empeior 
Qo-Kameyama  by  Yoshimitsu.  Bat  snbsequent  and  repeated:<ne|;leiBt  of  the 
claims  of  the  Southern  branch  in  regard' to  the  vital  matter  .of  the- 'Suocesn 
sion  betrayed  the  instncerity  of  the  Ashikaga,  and  provoked  inequAnt  appeaJs 
toarms. 

The  situation  may  be  said  to  have  l  orn  savpd  by  the  habit  inaugurated  at 
the  close  of  the  Hcian  epoch.  From  thai  time  princes  and  nobles  who  saw  no 
prospect  of  secular  distinction  began  to  take  the  tonsure,  and  this  retirement" 
to  the  cloister  was  assiduously  encouraged  by  the  Muromachi  shdg\(ns.  A 
similar  policy  commended  itself  in  the  case  of  princes  of  the  Jimyorin  branch 
(the  Nprthem^Court).!  'Itistraethat^:fEom.thefii8(t»the  leprfiaentatnresiof'tbis 
Ima  hhd  pdied  oh  the  Bahufu,  whether  of  Kamaknia  of  of/'MarOBoachi.  .I:Bttt  ill 
llnir  hearts  %}nef  deeply  rasented  the  usrafjatioaofttlie  8h<»gunatej  ^nd^the  latter; 
fully  cognisant  df  tiiatfitatimentj  ^ual^eifiagainst  its  effective  display  by  provid-^ 
mg  only  meagre- allowances  for  the  support  of  the  Imperial  household:  (iiMnri) 
and  the  ex-Emperor's  household  (Sendo),  and  by  contriving  that  only  young  and 
delicate  princes  should  succeed  to  the  tlirone.  Thus,  of  seven  sovereigns  who 
reigned  between  1336  and  14G4,  the  oldest  was  only  sixteen  at  the  time  of  his  suc- 
cession and  the  youngest  was  six.  When  an  Emperor  reached  maturity, it  was 
usual  that  he  should  alxiicate  and  administer  thenceforth  from  the  Indm. 
Thus  the  iiilluencc  of  the  Court  was  divided  between  the  Kiiin  and  the  Sendo — r 
the  reigning  sovereign  and  the  retired.  But  the  real  depository  of  powet  was 
the  ihilskm  (regent)  of  the  InchUi  .to  ^hich  offiqe  a  niember  of  the  Hmo  family, 
maternal  relatives  of  the  Bakufu,  was  habitually  appointed.  When  Yoshinori 
was  9h3g%mj  he  himself  acted  as  sMhk^tii  ihe'lnchu.  As  for  the  ^Conrt: officials 
properly  so  called,  from  the  kwampaku  downwards,  they  were  mere  figureheads. 
Holding  their  posts,  indeed,  as  of  oki,  th^  tdiutltuted^  not  admialstlaiive 
aotforsj  but  «n  audience.  '  .    .  '        '  '  -    >  .  . '  i\  '  - 
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.  YOSHIMITSU  AND  THE  THaONB 

The  'sA^gim.Yofihimitsa  instituted  tbQ  cuatom  of  inviting  the  sovereign  to 
his  mansion,  and  thenceforth  such  visits  became  a  recognized  feature  of  the 
relations  between  the  Imperial  and  the  Muromachi  Courts.  Yoshimitsu  himself 
frequently  repaired  to  the  Kinri  and  the  Sendo,  and  frequently  accompanied  the 
Empresses  and  their  ladies  on  social  visits  or  pleasure  excursions.  He  is  said 
to  have  gone  in  and  out  at  the  Imperial  palaces  without  the  slightest  reserve, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  history  accuses  him  of  flagrantly  transgressing 
the  limits  of  decency  in  his  intf^rcourse  inih  $uken^moii-in,  mother  of  the 
Emperor  Qo^^qjcO,  .  As  a  flgabverter  of  public  monds,  however,  the  palm  ^belongs, 
not  to  yoshhnitsu,  but  to  his  imniediat^  succeasor,  Yoshimochi.  He  ill  said  to 
have  visited  the  Kinri  and  the  Serufi^sixOr  seven  times  every  month,  and  to  have 
there  indulged,  in  all  kinds  ol  licence.  History  says,  indeed,  thatilie  was  often 
unable  to  appearat  Court  bwin^  to411ness  resulting  f rmn  mtoxicatibn. 


As  to  the  fact  that,  from  the  close  of  the  Heian  epoch,  the  cloister  often  proved 
a  prison  for  Imperial  princes  whose  ambition  might  have^'  been  troublesome  had 
they  remamed  at  large,  the  following  figures  are  eloquent: — 

'  Entered  rdigbn. 

Of  8  aoDfl  born  to  the  Emperor  Fusliinu  fl287-1208)  7 

*•  9  "  "  "  ^'  Go-Fusliimi  (1298-1301),  ....  9 
"  4    "      "        "         "       Hanazono  (1307-1318),         ....  4 

"  2    "      "        "         "       Suko  (1348-1352),  2 

*'  9  "  "  "  "  Prince  Sadatsune,  grandson  of  the  Emperor  Suko,  8 
"14   "     '   .^in{)^€kH^Qo^  (18l|S^-1371),    ...  14 

Absolute  accuracy  Is  not  claimed  for  these  figures,  but  they  are  certainly 
qlo^  iapprhifitnatfdiis^  Li  fact,  under  the  Muxolaaishi  Bakufu,  every  soii/^.ai 
eaveseaga,  j^^^pjb;  Iche'  ^i)ce  ^pei^al,  "^a^  ;e3pp9qto9c('  to,  becqme  a,  mpnk.  The 
Ashikaga  adopted  a  mmilar  sysf^eev,  aiid^ppU^  it ^iithlessly  in  th€»r  own  families. 
In  truth,  the  Ashikaga  epoch  was  nolonous  for  nei^eet  of  the  obligations  of 
eonsanguinity.  Father  is  fojind.  pitted  agaipfit.fpp^  uncle  against  nephew,  and 
brother  against  brother. 
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had  aiDiiankiuol)  ass  ^      hiT^'mi  iwiikiia^i  ?iaoilv/     mi  j^ijuii-xjial  i!>}  iiofeinj  , 

.•    '     K        .       Decoration  of  Tokonoma  (An  alcovb  in  a  Japanub  Parlour) 
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•    "   '  CHAPTER  XXXII 

FOREIGN  INTERCOURSE,  LITERATURE,  ART,  RELIOION, 
MANNERS,  AND  CUSTOMS  IN  THE  MURO- 
•  MACHI  EPOCH  -  m^  :.  ..  ii- 


FOREIGN  INTERCOURSE 


After  the  Mongol  invasion  of  Kyushu,  Japan  held  no  intercourse  with  the 
outer  world  for  several  decades,  nor  does  her  friendship  seem  to  have  been  sought 
by  any  oversea  nation.  In  the  closing  year  of  the  thirteenth  century,  merchant- 
men flying  the  Yuan  flag  are  reported  to  have  arrived,  but  the  record  is  nebulous, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  passing  reference  that,  in  1341,  Japanese  vessels 
were  sent  to  China  to  procure  articles  manufactured  there.  We  reach  more 
solid  ground  a  year  later  (1342),  when  the  Ashikaga  chief,  Takauji,  being  engaged 
in  building  the  temple  Tenryu-ji,  opened  trade  with  China  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  apparatus,  vestments,  and  works  of  art.  The  number  of  vessels  was 
limited  to  two  annually,  and  the  trade  must  not  exceed  five  hundred  kwan-mon 
(£750,  or  $3700).  Some  of  the  objects  then  carried  to  Japan  survive  to  this  day 
.in  the  form  of  celadon  vases  known  in  Japan  as  Tenryujiseiji.^  Meanwhile, 
not  a  few  Buddhist  priests  crossed  the  sea  from  China  to  preach  their  faith,  and 
it  is  certain  that  during  the  War  of  the  Dynasties  in  Japan,  when  the  south  of 
the  country  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  privateering  in  Korean  waters  was  freely 
resorted  to  by  Japanese  adventurers.  A  Korean  envoy  arrived  at  Fukuhara, 
I'  The  merchantmen  received  the  name  of  Tenryiiji-bune  {bune  signifies  "ship").] 
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in  Settsu,  in  1367,  bearer  of  a  strong  protest  against  this  marauding,  aiid  de- 
claring that  for  a  decade  past  aa'^fissination  and  ])lrinder  had  boon  freely  prac- 
tised by  Japanosp  Rubjorts  on  the  niha})itants  of  the  Koreail  httorai.  China  and 
Korea  were  then  in  a  troubled  condition.  '  r   .  .    .  ,  -..!: 

In  the  year  (13o8)  after  the  arrival  of  this  envoy,  the  Yuan  dynasty  ^<lt 
down  la  China  before  the  Ming,  and  in  Korea  the  kingdom  of  Koma  was  over-  , 
tlirovn^  tbe  Yi  dytmtf  rising  on  its  ruiiM'aii^l^  ^Hng  the  peninsula  C%dsen. 
Tbe  Wastg  sondfeisa  itumediirtely  altempted'teefltabliBh  «i!acbl  interoofure^  ivifli 
jipBii,  Imi  the'aegptiatidmi  failed,  riad:  not  until  '1392  lb  th^eiUiy  rtwMd  of 
oversea  ireiations.  Then^  at  IkeBglihv -Korea  V  |)fOte6fc' elicited  a  repiy  froHi 
Japan.  The  ^^gun,  Yoshimitda^  tteikt  toChOi^n  a  despatch,  signifying  that  pi- 
racy had  been  interdicted,  that  all  captiV€i8would  be  returned,  and  that  he  desired 
to  estal)lish  friendly  relations.  It  appears  that  at  that  time  China  also  snfFered 
from  the  depredations  of  Japanese  corsairs,  for  the  annals  say  that  sho  repeatedly 
remonstrated,  and  that,  in  1401,  Yoshimitsu  d(^spatched  to  (  hina  an  envoy  •  • 
carrying  presents  and  escorting  some  Chinese  subjects  who  had  been  cast  away 
on  the  Japanese  coast  or  carried  captive  thither.  Another  record  suggests  that 
the  Chinese 'Emperor  was  perplexed  between  the  two  warring  Courts  in  Japan. 
Ktiibt  time  oi  hMWooeaaSoia,  a  body  o^MoagQl  fufi^ivtt  ertidiMied  theintelvea 
IB 'Sbfatimg,' where* tbeyireeeired  agMttause  fi^Ai'86mb  Japanese' adv^nttl^eral 
The  ]iififligB(>vereieft  (^pfened'oonunutiioifttioiis  on  the  subject  ^th  PHiice  ftatteika^ 
ga,  wfaob^d  Ky<^l>tt  ill  tbeiilterests'of  the  Southeni  Cotirt,  but  the -tone  of  the 
Chiniese  inumaareh  was  so  arrogant  that  Prince  Kanenaga  made  no  reply.  Theti 
Taitsu  employed  a  Buddhist  priest,  but  the  diaraoter  ci  this  bonze  having  beeii 
detected,  he  was  thrown  into  prii^on. 

-  :These  things  liappened  in  1380.  In  the  following  year  Taitsu  despatched  a 
duly  credited  envoy  who  iis(»d  menacing  language  and  was  sent  back  wdth  a 
dehance  from  Princti  Kanenaga.  The  priest,  however,  was  set  free  in  1382,  and 
having  learned  while  in  Japan  that  twO' Courts  were  diluting  the  title  to  the 
Crown,  heinfonndd  tbe  CldneM  M^wtigalftlhv^  tod  thd' latter  Enlbse^ 
qdently  addiwn^d  bimBetf  ;t»  KyOtb,  with  the  tiesalt  not^-idbovb;  htamely,  thiti 
YoshimttsQ  otieaed  -f rieii(di^  (1401).  It  was  to  the  Oucfai  family  <xf 

8uw5  that'the  managementof  intercourse  with  ChOsen  was  entrusted,  the  latter 
sending  itd  tSttYoys  to  Yamaguchi.  Subsequently,  after -Ouchi  Yoshihiro^l 
disaffection  and  disaster,  a  Buddhist  priest  and  well-known  artist,  SOami, 
acted  as  !\Tnromachi's  envoy  to  the  Mine:  fViMrt,  being  accompanied  by  a  mer-^ 
chant,  Koetomi,  who  is  described  as  thoroughly  conversant  w^ith  Chinese  condi- 
tions. By  these  two  the  first  commercial  treaty  was  negotiated.  It  provided 
that  an  envoy  should  bo  sent  by  each  of  the  contracting  parties  in  every  period 
of  ten  years,  the  suite  of  this  envoy  to  be  limited  to  two  hundred,  and  any  ship 
carrying  anns  to  be  regariM  aria  pirate.*'      -  m         '         ■  < 

The  first  envo^  from  the  Ming  Court  under  this  treaty  was  iftei  by  Yoshiinrt^ 
su  himself  at  Hy90»,  and  heihg  esoorted  to  Kybto;  was  hospitably  lodged  in  a 
hotel  th«r^-  Iniatructions  were  also  issued  from  Muromachi  to  the  officials  in 
Kytlshll,' penmptoHly  :interdicting  piracy  and  ordering  the  arrest  of=aiiy  that 
contravened  the  vct6.  Further,  the  high  constables  in  several  provinces  were 
enjoined  to  encourage  trade  with  China  by  sending  the  best  products  of  their 
localities.  Tn  fact,  Yoshimitsu  showed  himself  thorrmt^lily  earnest  in  pronioting 
oversea  commerce,  and  a  considerable  measure  of  success  aUended  his  efforts. 
Unfortunately,  an  interruption  was  caused  in  1419,  when  some  seventeen 

thousand  Koreans,  Mongoiiaaa,  and  "southern  barbarians"  —  a  name  given 
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pvonuacuouily.  to  aliens  —  in  227  shipAy  boi^.dcnvn  on  Tsu»bima  one  midaanunflt 
day  and  were  not  driven  off  until  the  great  families  of  KyQabu  th^.  Otomo; 
th§  ShOni,  the  KikuchI,  and  the  Shiba  — -  had  joined  forces  to  attack  the  invaders. 
The  origin  of  this  incident  is  wrapped  in  mystery,  but  probably  the  prohibition 
of  Japanese  pirates  was  not  enforced  for  the  protection  ojE.Ch/Osen,  ftiui  thfi Assault 
Ofii  Tsusiiima  was  a  desiderate  attempt  at  retaliation. 

Yoshimochi,  however^  who  was  then  shogun^  seems  to  have  associated  China 
with  the  invasion,  for  a  Ming  eavoy,  arriving  just  at  the  time irf  the  contefit,  was 
i^ctigiMaitly  refused  audience.  Tbereafter,  the  ianM  Bpgfmt^  htm  Muzo- 
]]9aG|iiUi(>  Adiiuii)stor  the.affaini  of  Ky^hu.«^  ^nveaiOiiJt.byihetShO^  family^ 
oiid.tb^  pplicy  of  .ebeeking  puacy-^seiMieditol  ba'^oro^^  so  thad  the 

f$Qa«t0  of  China  and  Chosen  were  mttch  biffriedj  aJU'kgitiinateiQoauiierce  being 
pwspended.  Wlien  Yoshinori  became  shdfffmf  however,  this  was  one  of  the  dU 
rectipns  in  which  he  turned  his  reforming  hand.  A  Buddhist  priest,  Docn^ 
proceeded  to  the  Ming  Court  as  "Muromachi^R  delegate,  and  the  Chinese  sov^ 
ereign  agreed  to  restore  the  old  relations,  transmitting  for  that  purpose  a  hundred 
tallies  to  be  carried  by  the  mercliantmen.  These  tallies  were  distributed  to 
several  high  constables,  to  five  great  temples,  and  to  merchants  in  Hyogo  and 
iSakai,  llic  corresponding  talUes  ^  being  entrusted  to  the  Ouciii  family,  which, 
haying  npitir  recovei^  its  power,  wa^  cbitrged  with  the  duty  of  superiutending 
t^  trade  with  Chiiia. ,  Meanwhile,  ^5  Sadamori  <olTMt8hiiaa  had  eslabliahfed 
commereii^  x^atiana  'with  Chowiif  and  neeivedifiiQitfitheacb  a.  yearljr  Qnfangn* 
pent  of/t«o  huiidred  A;oA)tt  of  soy  beansj  thtt  vessel  that  canned  tha«lB|)ie  being 
guarded  by  boats  known  as  Tsmhii7i€hlmn6*  .  ; 

Thus,  it  fell  out  that  the  right  of  supervising  the  trade  with  China  and  Korea 
gapne  into  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Ouchi  and  the  So,  respectively,  and 
\)v\n^  liberally  encouraged,  brought  great  wealth  to  them  as  well  as  to  other 
territorial  magnates  of  the  central  and  southern  provinces.  The  records  show 
that  large  profits  were  realized.  Four  or  five  hundred  per  cent,  m  spoken  of,  and, 
further,  the  Ming  sovereign,  in  Yoshimasa's  time,  responded  generously,  aa  has  . 
be§n  a|[ready  shown, ;  to  the  shoguri 's  appeal  for  supplies  of  copper  cash.  One 
^apjanef^e  fan  oould  be^ejcch^aged  for  a.x%)py;of  a  iFaliujble  Iraok,  ao4  a  fonad  eoot- 
^one.JbDa^Hinan  in  J[apan  fetched  fiveiAttfNVHinofi  iii'OhiiHk.  .SuolL>pcifM»  wen 
pai4,  homrer,  fen  rarf  gopds  only,jiotably  for.  Japanesefraw  nUs,  fifty,  catties 
(sixty-seven  Ibs^Xof  vhich  sold  for  ten  huitir^n  (£l5,orf75,  approximately). 
Gold,  .tpo,  was  much  more  valuable  in  China  than  in  Japan.  Ten  ryd  of  the 
yellow  metal  could  be  obtained  in  Japan  for  from  twenty  to  thirty  kwan^mon 
and  sold  in  China  for  130.  Sealskins,  swords,  spears,  pepper,  sulphur,  fans, 
lacquer,  raw  silk,  etc.  were  the  chief  staples  of  exports  ;  and  velvet,  musk,  silk 
fabrics,  porcelains,  etc.,  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  imports.  The  metropolis 
being  Kyoto,  with  its  population  of  some  900,000,  Hyogo  was  the  most  impor- 
tant harbour  fur  the  trade,  and  after  it  came  Hakata,*  in.  Chikuzen;  Bonotsu, 
in.Satsuma;  Obi,  in  Hy uga,  ^d  AtiotsU^  in  Ise.  .  The  customs  duties  at-  HyOgo 
idone  are  said  to  have  amountiBdtotheeqttivalentol  £15,000,  or  $75,000,  aiinually> 

In  China,  Ningpo  we»  tbe  obief 'port*  *  It  diad  a  inensaalaJeJinarine  office  add 
an  inn  for  foreign  guests*  The  tribute  levied  on  the  trade  was  aeiit«thence  to 
Naokiag.'  In  sim  the  TeaBels  remployod  .'werfrifrcntX'  dO  to  .180.  tons,'  greater 

y  The  talUes  were  cards  on  which  a  hoe  of  idepgraphs  were  i^s^ribed.  The  card  was  then 
cot' along  the  line,  and  a  moiety  was  given  to  the  trader,  the  cor^pondii^  ntoiety  being  kep( 

by  I'll    ^[[.eriiitcrirlent.)  .       .  ..i     .  . 
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dimensions  being  esr}it'\\'rMl  tlirough  fear  of  loss.  An  invoice  shows  tliat  thp 
goods  carried  by  a  ship  in  1458  were:  sulphur  (410,750  iba.);  copper  f2lJ6,OUU 
lbs.);  spears  (11);  fans  (1250);  swords  (9500);  lacquered' wares  (634  packages), 
and  sapaii-wood  (141,333  lbs.).  During  the  days  of  Yoshiinasa 's  shogunate 
such  profits  were  realized' that '«rertradmg  tocik'filaee»  ai^d  there  resulted  a 
temporary  eesBfttion.  Fifty  yebrs  latiery  whan  Yofthihani  ruled  at  Murttnadd 
(1529),  a  Buddhist  {driest,  ^uisa,  sent  byiitlie  Mgtm  io  China^iandfaiLenvoyt 
SOfletsQy  de^>atched  hy  the  Ouchi  family,  cabia  into  ooUisiaii  ^  Ningpo^  { It  tai 
a  mere  question  of 'pi^eoed^oe^  btttin'the  sequel ^uisa  was  sekcki,  Nlngpo  wis 
sacked,  and  its  governor  was  murdered.  The  arm  of  the  ikogim  at  that>tioiB 
could  not  reach  the  Ouchi  family,  and  a  demand  for  the  surrender  of  S5setsu  was 
m  vain  preferred  at  Muromachi  through  the  medium  of  the  Kiag  d  Ky&kjaL 
Yoshiharu  could  Only  keep'silence.  * 

The  Ming  sovereign  subsecjuently  (1531)  atkiiipted  to  exact  redrcaa  by. 
sending  a  Bquadron  to  Tsushima,  but  the  deputy  high  constable  of  the  Ouchi 
eeaipelled  these  ships  to  fiy,  defeated,  and  thereafter  all  friendly  intercourse 
between*  JaiMUi  and  CbkiA  mi  intenrupted,  pllatical.jaida.bgr(tfte  JaptoeM' 
takbg  itaplaiee;  This  eskmngenittit  oontiiiMpd  for  savenMii  jsena^  iHi4atl>(15ll8i 
Ouchi  Yoshitaka  ro^establishcdiri^cUy  relatioiui  vitik  CbOaeit  m»d,  At  tba  tania 
time,  made  overtures  to  China,  which,  being  seconded  by  the  despatch  of  aa 
envoy  — a  Buddlust  priest,  ShQryO  — from  Muronwchi,  evoked  a  favourable 
response.  Onee  more  ttdlies  were  issued,  but  the  number  of  vessels  being 
limited  to  three  and  their  cn  ws  to  tliree  hundred,  the  resulting  eomnK  rce  was 
comparatively  small.  Just,  at  this  epoch,  too,  OctidejQtal  merchantmen  arrived 
in  China,  and  the  complexion  of  the  latter 's  oversea  trade  underwent  alteration. 
Thereafter,  the  Aahikaga  fell,  and  their  successor,  Oda  Kobunaga,  made  no 
attempt  to  reopen  ccsnmerce  with  China,  while  his  .successor,  Toyotomi  Hide- 
yoshi,  planned  the  invfidoh  of  th^  Middle  Knigdom,  so  tbat'the  ttHnfrd  Was  fatit& 
tt  ev&deaoe  than  the  «Mo(«ni>  ^  >.  .  r  } 

•   -        •  .    '  .        ..A  '    ' .  {  -i       '    .'  !-    -  { 

JAPANESE  PIRACY        .  *     :  ' 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  l)eginn!n^  of  Japanese  piracy  in  Far  Eastern  waters, 
but  certainly  it  dated  from  a  remote  past  and  reached  its  extreme  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  records  show  that  Murakami  Yoshi  hi  ro,  of  lyoi 
province,  obtained  control  of  all  the  corsairs  in  neighbouring  seas  and  developed 
great  puissance.  Nor  did  any  measure  of  opprobrium  attach  to  iiis  acts,  for 
on  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  Morokiyo,  a  scion  of  the  illustrious  Kitabatake 
family.  Numbevs  flodced  to  his  ataadatd  during  tha  cjiaonleQed  .era  of  tiie  War 
of  the.  DyaaatieB^i'aiid  itooi  JK6nea  ia  tha  north  to  Fonmpsa^  pmd  Anuiy  in  tha. 
spittli,  the  whole  Uttoial  was  raided  by  them. 

For  purposes  of  protection  the  Ming  rulers  divided  the  coast  into  five  sectbn8» 
P^chihli,  Shantung,  Chekiang,  FutUden,  and  .liangkwang,  appointing  a 
governor  to  each,  building  fortresses  and  enrolling  solmers.  All  this  proving 
inefHearious,  the  Emperor  Taitsu,  as  already  statt  rl,  addressed  to  Ashiknf^ 
YosliimitJiU  a  remonstrance  which  moved  the  shogun  to  issue  a  stri<^t  injunction 
against  the  inurauders.  It  was  a  mere  forniahty.  Chint^se  annals  hhow  that 
under  its  provisions  some  twenty  pirates  were  handed  over  by  the  Japanese 
and  were  executed  by  boiling  in  kettles.  No  such  international  refinement  as 
^ra-terntor^ii  iuris4iction,e3Bsted  in  tbo^  d^ys,  and  the  Japanese  shdgun^i 
no  shame  in  delivering^  hia  «o«nt  ry  men  to    puniahadrby  m  aU^^  State*  lit » 
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ndt  wonderful  that  when  Yoshimitsu  died,  the  Chinese  Emperor  bestowed  0351 
him  the  posthiinious  title Kung-ksien-wang, or  "the  faithful  a^d  obedient  king." 

But  boiling  h  iscore  of  the  Wokou^  in  copper  kettles  did  not  at  all  intimidate 
the  corsairs.  On  nearly  all  the  main  islands  of  the  liiiand  Sea  and  in  the 
Kyushu  waters  they  had  their  quarters.  In  fact,  the  governorc>  of  i^aiands  and  a 
iDajozit7..ibC  the  notary  magnates  ,  having  Uttoial  'cirtat^^^  part;  in  the 
profitaUe  {huBuH.;  •  <  No  less  thto  fonuteen  Ulustiioiis.faHiUleft  were  «o  engaged, 
and  four  of  ihsH^  oiMnlyiboie  the  title  ci  ktM^  taMogun  ((^miii^dj[>i^m-cbHl 
of  pirates).  ^Moreover,  they  all  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  Ouchi  family «..,IteUiei| 
reoor<i4hat  Oiieli^Mesahiro  led  them  in  aainciUBion  into  QhoHai^Oii.  jtke  eouthem 
provin(ie  of  Korea,  and  exacted  from  the  sovereign  of  Chosen  a  pronnse  Qf  yearly 
tribute  to  the  Ouchi.  This  was  only  one  of  several  profitable  raids. .  The  goods 
appropriated  in  Korea  were  sometimes  carried  to  China  for  sale,  the  pirates 
assuming,  now  the  character  of  peaceful  traders,  now  that  of  ruthlt^s  plunderers. 
The  apparition  of  these  Pahan  ^  ships  seems  to  have  inspired  the  Chinese  with 
consternation.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any  effective  resistance^ 
The  decade  between  1553  and  1563  was  evidently  their  itime  of  greatest  suffering; 
and  iheor  aimals  of  that  era  repay  perusal^  not  only  for  thdbr  diinset  intenest  jbut 
abo  fov  thehr.eoUatoral  bearing  on  the  story  olfh^  invaskm  of  Kiat^ M  the  dkise 
etiJie oeftttuyi  ^     ^  .  '  .  .  „•        : -  .;«- 

^'  'On  the  23d  of  the  fifth  moiitll  of  1553,  twenty-seven  Japan^  vttaah  arrived  at  Lungwang^ 
tang.  They  looked  like  so  many  hills  and  their  whit  e  sails  were  as  clouds  in  the  sky.  On  the 
fifth  day  of  the  fourth  month  of  1554,  there  appeared  on  the  horizon  a  large  ship  which  presently  1 
reached  Lungwang-tang.  Her  crew  numbered.  fiSSK*  fkiey  blew  conches  after  the  manner  of 
triimpots,  marshalled  themselves  in  battle  array,  and  Burrounding  the  castle  with  fljnng 
baiters,  attacked  it.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  ninth  month  of  1555,  a  two-masted  shin 
eacnpng  a  crew  of  some  hundreds  came  to  Kinshan-hai,  and  on  the  next  day  she  was  followed 
by  eight  five-masted  vessels  with  crews  totalling  some  thousands.  They  nil  ^ent  on  shore 
and  looted  in  su,ecessi{>n.   On  t^e  23d  of  the  second  month  of  155ti.  pirate  siups  arnved  at  thei  i 

Further  records  show  that  m  1556  the  pirates  entes^  Yangfohotu  looted  ,azM^  1 
burned  the  city;  that  ui  1559  they  attacked  Chekiang;  that  in  1560,  they  made 
theur  way  to  Taitsang,  and  thevu^  PVi8^,fl4  on  towards  Shanghai,  Sungteh,  etc., 
looting  towns  almost  daily.  There  wa^  no  effective  resistance.  We  find  also 
the  f oUo^^-apprebitftipit  of  Japmes^  Bhq^^^    ''■  >  i  I     \r    . : :  , ' : ,  •  ^  >  < : 

The  larf^rsf  of  the  Japanese  vessels  can  carry  about  three  hundred  men;  the  medium-sized, 
kovti  one  to- two  hundred,  and  the  smallest  from  iifty  to  oighty.  They  a^e  constructediow  and 
narrow.  Thus,  when  they  meet  a  big  ship  they  have  to  look  up  to  attack  her.  The  sails  are 
not  rigged  lil.*'  those  of  our  Bhij  s  \rliich  can  be  navigated  in  any  wind.  But  wicked  peof)le  on 
the  coast  of  Fuhkicn  sold  their  ships  to. the  foreignen;  and  the  buyerSi  having  fitted  thom'  with 
«ioidble  foottdins  and  keels  shaped  S9  as  to  deavei  the  waves,  came  to  our  shores  in  them. 

Evidently  the  Chinese  w0re  better  skilled  in  the  art  of  shipbuilding  than  the 
Japanese.  As  for  the  defensive  measures  of  the  Chinese  the  fuiluwing  is  recorded: 

,  Xbe  Qoy.emment  troops  on-  sqa  and  on  land  made  every  effort  to  keep  off  the  pir^.tes. 
Th^  fl^w  Bsiifiers  at  ntorn  liiid  Mrts  ai^d  fired  guito  s^Mrard,  so  that  the  enemy,  imd«r8tatiding 
by  the  fla^h  and  the  detonation  that  we  were  prepared  to  resist,  abstained  from  landiiig.  But 
when  the  pirates  handled  their  swords  skilf ally,  thieir  attack  was  fearful.  Our  countrymen 
when  they  saw  these  swordsmen,  tremblea  and  fl^.  Their  fearof  the  Japanese  was  f^ar  of  the 
swords.  The  pirates'  firearms  were  only  guns  such  a-s  men  use  in  pursuit  of  game.  They  did 
not  tajms  over  ,oae  hundred  pao^.  But  their  skill  in  using  theur  guns  i^as  ^ch  that  they 
never  missed.  We  could  not  defeat  them.  They  rise  early  in  the  morning  and  take  then* 

breakfast,  kneeling  down.  Afterward."  1  Jn  ir  rln'r  f  ascends  an  emirnMir  r  :\nf\  thny  p;nthpr  bf-Unv 
to  bear  hi6  orders.  He  teUs  them  off  in  detachment^  not  exceeding  thirty  men,  apd  attaching 

<.:  '-  \  '  ■   •  .  ^  -        ■  •  [•-.-..., 

-•;  2  Yamato  enemies.] 

^ '.  p  Chinese  pronunciation  of  the  ideographs  read  by  the  Japanese  '  'Hachimaa"  (god  of  War)* 
pirates  insoribed  oa  thdr  sails  the  legend  ff4clw>t(m.Z>a»>^(M<ri4it.l    ,j  ^ 
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them  to  officers,  sends  them  to  loot  placeR.    The  detachments  opiate  At  lUnlMlMWII  flf  fTOIW 
five  hundred  to  a  thousand  yards,  but  unite  at  the  sound  of  a  couch. 

To  re-enforoe  a  detaehment  in  ease  of  emergency,  small  meHom  of  tbree  or  four  Bwordnneti 
move  about.  At  the  sight  of  thera  our  men  flee.  Towards  dark  the  detachments  return  to 
headquarter  and  hand  in  their  loot,  never  making  any  conceahnent.  It  is  then  distributed. 
They  alTrays  abduct  wmnen,  and  at  night  they  indulge  in  dHnking  and-  debauchery.  Tliey 
always  advanee  in  single  rank  at  aslow  pace,  and  thus  their  extension  is  miles  long.  For  tens 
of  d&ya  they  can  run  without  showing  Catigue.  In  camping^  they  divide  into  many  companifas, 
and  thus  tney  can  make  a  8ies;e  effective.  Against  our  positions  they  begin  by  sending  a  few 
men  who  by  swift  and  deceptive  movements  cause  our  troops  to  exhaust  all  their  projeetilfs 
fruitlessly,  and  then  the  assault  is  dehvered.  They  are  clever  in  using  ambuahes,  and  often 
when  tbcQT  seem  ta  be'VOttted,  Uwir  hidden  foBoes  spring  up  in  our  nsar  aofl  thr^w  tam^umy 
inio.a  panic.  ....  .     •   .   1    .   .  • 

•  TberaiiiioiB&tatadoiibCtlietraAlioftlMW 
deBOEtptkms.  Vtqvmtmakiy ihdW 

on't^easteni  littKimL  «      -      •    >  •  .li 

INTERCOtmSE  WITH  RYtTKYtJ 

Japanese  annals  say  that  the  royal  family  of  Ryukyu  was  descended  from  the 
hero  Minamoto  Tametomo  who  was  banished  to  the  island  in  1156,  and  certainly 
the  inhabitants  of  the  archipelago  are  a  race  closely  allied  to  the  Japanese.  Bat 
in  1373,  the  then  ruler,  Chuzan,  sent  an  envoy  to  the  Ming  Court  and  became  a 
tributary  of  the  latiter.  In  1416,  however,  an  atnbaBdador  from  the  isllknds 
prasented  himsdl  ad  ^tub  MuranuKshi  shogunate,  aad  tireatyrfite  .|irea»  later 
(1441),  the  Mipm  Yoahiaori,  Just  befove  Idb  death,  bestowed  EyOksrQ  on  Shimaf- 
sti  Tadakwm,  lord  of  fiatsuma,  in  reeoismtKm  ot  meiHonoua  sehncea;  Subae- 
quently  (1471)  the  shogun  Yoshimasa,  incompliance  with  a  request  from.'tlifi 
Shimaitt  family,  forbade  the  sailing  of  any  vessel  to  Ryukyu  without  a  Shimaaii 
permit,  and  when,  a  few  years  later,  Miyake  Kiinihide  attempted  to  invade 
Ryukyu,  the  Shimazu  received  Muromachi's  (Yoshitane  s)  commission  to 
punish  him.  Historically,  therefore,  Ryukyu  formed  part  of  Japan,  but  its 
rulers  maintained  a  tributary  attitude  towards  China  until  recent  times,  a^  will 
presently  be  seen.  '  *  •  "     • -..i  •  • 

I  ,  /  '  •       LITERATUaE  DURING  THB  MUKOM^CHI  PERIOD    *  '/ 

-  Throoi^ikiiit'ths  Minomacld  peiiod  'of  two  lind  a  hall  eentaries  a  gravp  flf 
.inilitary  nien  held  tike  adnuDislration  and  reaped  all  rewards  and  emohimientB 
of  ofhce  so  that  HtenuypiBsuits  ranked  in*^omparatively  amall  esteem.  Some 
education  was  necessary,  indeed,  for  men  of  position,  but  eminent  scholars  were 
exceptional.  Noteworthy  among  the  latter  were  Nijo  Yoshimoto,  Ichij6 
Fuyuyoshi,  Doin  Kinsada,  Sanjonishi  Sanetaka,  and  Kiyowara  Naritada. 
Most  renowned  was  Ichijo  Kaneyoshi.  Equally  versed  in  the  classics  of  China 
and  Japan,  as  well  as  in  Buddhism  and  Confucianism,  he  composed  several  \\  orks 
of  high  merit.  A  feature  of  the  period  was  the  erudition  of  the  priests.  Gen-e, 
a  banae  oC  the  teniple  Hid-aan,  adopted  the  ooihmentariea  of  theSimgaavaht^ 
Chengtau  and  Chutsu,  rejecting  those  of  the  earlier  Haa  aad  Tang  wakaai-.  lb 
oUmt  wof^s  ha  adopted,  tbs -eclectic  system  ol  Buddhkm  mi-.Q^dnmimm  as 
compounded  by  the  acholars  of  the  Sung  and  the  "^uan  eppchs,  in  prefereii<^  to 
the  system  of  earlier  pundits.  The  Emperor  Go-Daigo  invited  Gen-e  to  Ciurt 
and  directed  him  to  expound- the  /Su^as.  Thereafter,  the  Sung  philosophy 
obtained  wide  allegiance,  being  preached  by  the  priests  of  the  Five  Great 
Temples  in  KyOto,  and  by  ail  their  provincial  branches.   On  the  other  band»  the 
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hereditary  schools  of  Oye  and  Sugawara,  adhering  to  the!^  old  dogmas,  feU'bebfnd 
.the  tames  aad  deelined  in  influence. 

The  feature  of  the  age  in  point  of  learning  was  that  scholarship  became  a 
priestly  specialty.  From  the  Five  Temples  (Go-zan)  students  constantly 
flocked  to  Chinai  where  they  received  instructions  in  the  exoterics  and  esoterics 
of  Buddhism,  as  modified  by  the  creed  of  Confucius,  laying  the  foundations  of 
systems  upon  v.  tiich  philosophers  of  later  ages,  as  Razan  and  Seiga,  built  fair 
edifices.  These  priests  of  the  Five  Temples  were  more  than  reUgious  propagan- 
dists: they  were  ministers  of  State,  as  Tenkai  and  S5den  were  in  after  times 
under  the  Tokugawa,  and  they  practically  commanded  the  shoguris.  One 
reason  operating  to  produce  this  mult  wis  that,  ]&  Bn'agb  ivhen'  lineage  or  mili- 
iary  prowess  was  the  sole  seeular  slep  to  fortune,  inen>of  dvil'talent'bui  humble  ■ 
birth  had  to  choose  between  remaining  in  hopeless  insignififmnee  or  entering  the 
priesthood  where  knowledge  and  virtue  were  sure  passports  to  distinction.  It 
was  thus  that  in  nearly  every  monastery  there  were  found  men  of  superior 
intellect  and  erudition.  The  fact  was  recognized.  When  Ashikaga  Takauji 
desired  to  take  counsel  of  Mus6  Kokushi,  he  repaired  to  that  reno'\\Tied  priest 's 
temple  and  treated  him  as  a  respected  parent;  and  Yoshimitsu,  the  third  of  the 
Ashikaga  shoguns,  showed  equal  respect  towards  Gido,  Zekkai  and  Jorin,  whose 
advice  he  constantly  sought. 

It  was  strange,  indeed,  that  in  an  age  when  the  sword  was  the  paramount  J 
tribunal,  the  highest  dignitaries'  in  the  land-  vsvesed  'the  exponemte  of  estiiies  and 
Ixteraturei  Takauji  and  his  younger  brother,  ./Tadayoshi'/  sat  at  the  feet  of  j 
Gehi^  as  tiieir  pteospUsit.  Yoshimitsu  appointed  Stigaw^ra-  Hidanaga  to  be 
Court  lecturer.  Ujimitsu,  the  Kamakura  kwanryd,  took  Shgawara  Toyonaga  for 
preacher.  Yoshimasa's  love  of  poetry  impelled  him  to  publish  the  Kinshudan.^ 
Above  all,  Yoshihisa  was  an  earnest  schqlari;  He  had  a  thorough  knowledge  oi 
'Chinese  and  Japanese  classics;  he  was  himself  a  poftnster  of  no  mean  ability; 
•he  read  canonical  books  even  as  he  sat  in  bis  palanqum;  under  his  patronage 
IchijO  Kaneyoshi  wrote  the  Shodan-ckiyo  and  *  the  Bummei  Ittdhi;  Fiijiwara 
Noritane  compiled  the  Tdo-keizu;  Otsiiki  Masabumi  lectured  on  thevanalects 
and  Urabe  Kanetomo  expounded  the  standard  literature  of  the  East. 

Yet,  side  by  side  with  these  patrons  of  .  learning  stood  a  general  public  too 
ignorant  to  write  itis  own  name.  Military  men,  who  formed  tlie  bulk  of  the 
'iDa4ikn>.tweie>iengvosBed  with>  the  act  ai  nnrsr^fmidi^^acienoer  bf  iintiigue  to  the  I 
ifixsthtmilnixif  aiK<emdition.  The  piriests  were  always  available  to  supply  any  need, 
and  the  priests  utilised  tbs  occasion.  NeverthfeleBS,'  it.-.stands  to  the  credit  ltd 
-these  booaesthat  they  nuide  mxttcmpt  to  monopolize  erudition.   Their  aim  was 
to  popularize  it*    They  opened  temple-seminaries  (tera-koya)  and  exercise  halls 
(dojo)  where  youths  of  all  classes  could  obt  ain  instruction  and  where  an  excellent 
series  of  text-books  was  used,  the  Jrohn-uta  ^  the  Doji^kyo,  the  Teikin-dra%*  and 
the  Goseibai-shikimoku^    The  Duji-kyo  has  been  translated  by  Professor 
Chamberlain  (in  Vol.  VIII  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  ").  | 
A  few  extracts  wiU  serve  to  show  the  nature  of  the  ethical  teaching  given  to 
Jhpanese  children  in  medieval  days        . . 

Let  nothing  lead  thee'lnto  bre^kkiDg' faith'  with  thy  friend,  and  depart  not  filoni  iky  WOfd. 

^  The  Embroidered  Brocade  Discourse.]  '  ' 

» Rusiie  Ideals  of  Government-.] 
f    *  A  syllabar}'  of  moral  preQef»l#iiIae  thaetftifial  OQpy-boqlw.ctf  Ooddcplals.]  ■  - 
*  A  model  )ett,er-vYriter.L.  ,  •  •    ,      .  .      ♦   .  •  "  ■  *  ' 

[*  The  criminal  laws  of        Yasutoki.  AH  thflee  text-books  remained  in  use  until  the 

» 
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It  ii  the  tongue  tliatf  is  the  root  of  raisfortunes;  if  t  he  moath  wwe  niAde'  like  unto  the  nosn,  a 

man  would  have  no  trouble  till  his  life's  end.  In  the  house  where  virtue  is  accumulated  there 
will  surely  ha  superabundant  joy.  No  man  is  worthy  of  honour  from  liis  birth;  'tis  the  garner- 
ing'-up  of  virtue  th&t  brmgeth  hfaa  wisdom  and  virtue;  the  rich  man  may  not  be  worthy  of 
honour.  In  thin  raiment  on  a  winter's  night ,  br.ivr  the  cold  and  be  reading  the  whole  night 
through;  with  scanty  fare  on  a  summer's  da^,  rei>el  iiuager  and  be  learning  the  whole  da^ 
long.  .  .  .  A  father's'loving  kindness  is  higher  than  the  mountains;  a  moth^'s  bounty  18 
deeper  than  the  sea.    .    .    .   lie  that  rcceiveth  benefits  and  is  not  grat  ef  ul  is  hke  unto  the  birds 

that  despoil  the  branches  of  the  trees  thc^  nerchon  Above  all  things,  men  must 

practise  charity;  it  is  by  almsgiving  that  wiaaom  is  fed;  less  than  uU  things,  men  must  grudge 
money;  it  is  by  riches  that  wisdom  is  hindered.  .  .  .  The  merit  of  an  alms  pi\'en  with  a 
comi)a8sionate  heart  to  one  poor  man  is  like  unto  the  ocean;  the  recompense  of  alms  given  to  a 
multitude  tcx  tluat  owu  sake  is  like  unto  a  gnan-nt  poppy-seed. 

This  text-book,  the  Daji-kyo,  was  coini>ili  1  by  a  priest,  Annen,  who  lived  in 
the  second  half  of  the  ninth  century.  Ita  oi  igiii  bt  longs,  therefore,  to  a  much 
more  remote  era  than  that  61  the  Mtiromachi  ahoguns,  but,  in  common  with  the 
other  text-books  e&umerated  above;  its  extensive  use  is  first  mentioned  m  the 
Ashikaga  epoch:  The  Five  Temples  of  KyOto  —  to  be  spoken  of  presently  -7 
irore  seats  of  leamingj  and  many  names  of  the  UtUraUurs  that  flourished  there 
have  been  hatided  down.  Not  the  least  celebratefl  were  Gid5  and  Zekkai,  who 
paid  sever^  visits  to  China,  the  fountain-head  of  ideographic  lore.  But  these 
conditions  wore  Dot  pormanrnt.  Thf  (him  War  created  a  serious  interruption. 
Kyoto  wa.s  laid  in  ruins,  and  rare  books  lay  on  the  roadside,  no  one  caring  to 
pick  them  up.         ■    =    •  1 

PEIVATB  SCHOOLS  AND  UBIURIES 

Throughout  the  Ashikaga  perioil  the  KyOlu  university  existed  in  name  only, 
and  stud^ts  of  Japanese  literature  in  the  provinces  disappeared.  A  few  courts 
iera,  as  Nakahara,  Oye,  SugawAra,  Miyoshi,  etc. ,  still  kept  up  the  form  of  lecturing 
but  they  did  not  receive  students  at  large.  '  Nevertheless,  a'f^w  military  nMg- 

nates,  retaining  some 'appreciation  of  the  value  of  erudition,  established  schools 
and  libraries.  Among  these,  the  Kariasawa-hunko  and  the  Askikaga-gakkd  wert 
the  most  famous.  The  former  had  its  origin  in  the  closing  years  of  the  Kama** 
hm\  Bakufu.  It  was  founded  during  the  reign  of  Kameyama  ( 12t)0-1274)  by 
Sanetoki,  grandson  of  Hojo  Yoshitoki.  A  large  collection  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  works  filled  its  shelves,  and  all  desirous  of  studying  had  fnM.'  access" 
Akitoki,  son  of  Sanetoki,  adopted  Kanazawa  as  his  family  name  and  added 
largely  to  the  library.  He  caused  the  ideographs  Kanazawa-bunko  to  be  stamped 
In  black  on  all  ConAieikn:  irorks,  and  in  ^d  on  Buddhist. 

it  is  reobrded  in  \hib  H^  Kvdfxdd  that  men  of  all  classes,  laymen  and  priests 
alike,  vrtere  shut  ^p  daily  in  this  library  where  they 'studied  gratis,  and  that 
Akitoki 'S  son,  SadiUUd,' was  as  ardent  a  student  ae/ his  father,  so  that  men  spoke 
of  him  as  well  fitted  to  be  regent  (shikken),  thus  showing  that  literary  skill  was 
counted  a  qualification  for  high  office.  Fire,  the  destroys  of  so  many  fine'relics 
of  .Tap?inese  civilization,  visited  this  library  more  than  once,  but  during  the 
reign  of  Go-IIanazono  (1429  -1464)  it  was  r(\stored  and  extended  by  tlio  Uesugi 
family,  who  also  rebuilt  and  endowed  schools  for  the  study  of  Japane<;elitoratnre 
in  the  province  of  Kotsuke.  Among  these  schools  was  the  Ashikaga-gakkd, 
under  the  presidency  of  a  priest,  Kaigcn,  in  the  day  of  whose  ninth  successor, 
Kyuka,  the  pupils  attending  the  schools  totalled  three  thousand.  A  few  great 
families  patronized  literature  without  r^com^se  to  priests.  This  was  notably 
the  case  with  the  Ouchi,  whose  tradal  connexions  gave  them  special  access  to 
Chinese  bobks;  Ou^i  Yoshitaka,  in  particular,  ^ihgui^d  himself  as  an 
authO!r.  'He  estabyshiid  a  IfbrAiry  which  remain^  for  tnany  geiiera'tions;  he  seAt 
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officials  to  GhiBtt  to  proeom  rave  -'vidhiiiiiesi  mad  it  is  iiuiideBtaUy  dneotloiied  Hutt 
he  had  several  manuscripts  prtated;  in  the  Middle  Kingdom,  although  the  art  of 
blockrprintinjs  had  been  practised  in  Japan  »noe  the  cbse  of  the  ei^th  century. 

A  composition  which  had  its  origin  at  t  his  epoch  was  the  yokyoku,  a  special  kind 
of'Hbretto  for  mimetic  dances.  Books  on  art  also  w^re  inspired  l>y  the  Higashi- 

yama  craze  for  choice  specimens  of  painting,  porcelain,  and  lacquer.  Commen- 
taries, too,  made  their  ^ppefu^ce,  as  did  some  histories,  rqmanpeSj  and 
anthologies.  •  .  .  ^   •  ir  . 

,   PICToiuAL  ART 

As  Japan  during  the  Ashikagfi  period  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  Sung  ma-slers  in 
philosophy  and  li|«rature,:  so  it  .was  in  the  rei^  of  art.  Thexe  is,  indeed,  a  much 
cloBoi!  relation  betijreen  literature  and  pictorial  at^  in  Phina  than  inany  Oceidental 
country,  jtoir  the  two  pursuits  have  ai  foomnm  startinft-point  caUigFaphyt 
The  ideograph  is  a  picture,  and  to  traqe  it  faji  wh  a  manner  aa  toi  satisfy  the 
highest  canons  is  a  veritak)iy  artistic  achievement.  .  It,  }iaB  been  diown  above 
.that  in  the  Muromachi  era  the  priests  of  Buddha  were  the  channels  through 
which  the  literature  and  the  philosophy  of  Sung  reached  Japan,  and  it  will 
presently  be  s(M3n  that  the  particular  priests  who  imported  and  interpreted  tliis 
culture  were  itiose  of  the  Zen  sect.  There  is  natural  sequence,  therefore,  in  the 
facts  that  these  same  priests  exe(  lied  in  calligraphy  and  introduced  Japan  to  the 
pictorial  ai  t  of  the  immortal  Sung  painters. 

There  were  in  China,  at  the  time  of  the  Ashikaga,  two  schools  of  painters  : 
a  I^orjbbem  and  a  Southern.  The,  term  isimkleadiDg,  for  the  distinction:  was 
ri^lly  not  pne  .of  gepgraphy  but  tons  ni^t)io(l.  Wfoi^  distinguished  ithe 
Sot^them  ^ci^ool  wi^  d^icacyiof  conception^  ^ectness  of  execution,  nod  Hghtness 
of-tone.  To  produce  a  maximum  of  effect  with  a  punimum.<>f  effpvt;  to  suggest 
AS^much  as  to  depict,  and  to  avoid.all  recourse  to  hei^vy  colours  —  these  were  the 
cardinal  tenets  of  the  Southern  school.  They  were  revealed  to  Japan  by  a  priest 
named  Kao,  who,  during  the  reign  of  Go-Daigo  (1318-1339),  passed  ten  years 
in  Ciiina,  and  returning  to  Kyoto,  opened  a  studio  in  the  temple  Kennin-ji, 
where  he  taught  the  methods  of  Li  Lungmin  of  the  Sung  d  vnasty  and  Yen  Hui 
of  the  Yuan.  He  revolutionized  Japanese  art.  After  him  Alincho  is  eminent. 
jUnder  the  name  of  Cho  Densu  —  the  Abhot  Ch5  —  he  acquired  perpetual 
f|^^  by  his  paintings  of  Buddhist  s^ts.,  , 

But  MmchO 's  religipus  pictures  did  not  hf^  ;to  ii^rpdnfo  the  6|ujqg  a^padmy 
ta Ja^aiu- ,  Ti^'task  was  reaerved  for  iliQ^tsu  i—  i^priest  of  CblpesotOi;  Japapeae 
oniginVi  whq,  duiiixig  ^e,  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  became  the 
tOEupher  rOf  many  .students  at  the  temple^SbOkoku-ji,  in  Kydto.  AjanOAl^  his 
pupils  was  Shubun,  and  the  latter 's  followers  included  such  illustrious  names  as 
Sotan,  Sesshu,  Shinno,  Masanobu,  and  Motonobu.  It  is  to  this  day  a  question 
whether  Japan  ever  produced  greater  artists  than  Scsshu  and  Motonobu.  To 
the  same  galaxy  belongs  Tosa  no  Mitsunobu,  the  founder  of  the  Tosa  school  as 
Motonobu  was  of  the  Kan5.  That  official  patronage  was  extended  to  these  great 
men  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Mitsunobu  was  named  president  of  the  E-dokoro, 
or  Couxt^4<^f^^my,  of-  Fainting;i«pd  ]^otoi^bu  recaved  the  priejstly  rank  d 
kjSgen*  - :•  /,    .  :  ^.i  '  ,„....:.•.   j>,.    .  ,- 

'  ■  ■"     ■'      APPLIED  ART  '  '  "   :  . 

.  Industries  in  general :su|Eered  from  the  contimual  warg  of  the  Ashikaga  epoch, 
Ifutthe:art^ofrforgj|n9swor<^  i  Ah^ea^y  Awadsir 
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guchi,  Bisen,  Osafune,  and  otheis  had  attuned  celebrity,  but  for  Okasaki 
Masamune,  of  Kamakura,  who  worked  during  the  reign  of  Go-Daigo  (1318-1339) 
Was  rescrvtid  the  renown  of  pearleseness.  His  long  travels  to*  investigate  the 
methods  of  other  masters  so  as  to  assimilate  their  best  features,  are  historicaUy 
recorded,  and  at  the  head  of  the  great  trinity  of  Japanese  swordsmiths  his  name 
is  placed  by  universal  acclaim,  his  companions  being  Go  no  Yoshihiro  and 
Fujiwara  Yoshimitsu>  In  Muromachi  days  so  much  depended  on  the  is^vord 
tha.L  uuiitaiy  men  thought  it  worthy  of  ail  honour.  A  present  of  a  tine  blade 
was  QQfunted  more  mimificetit  than  a  gift  of  a  ishoiee  steed,  and  on  the  decoratiob. 

tho.eeftbbardv  the  guards  and  the^hiH  extOMNcdinaiy  skill  was  •^pmded. 
Towards  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century^  a  wondeEful  expert  m  metab,  Gk>t6 
YOjo,  devoted  himself  to  the  production  of  these  ornaments,  and  hisdeseendants 
perpetuated  his  fame  down  to  the  middle  of  t!ie  nineteenth  century.  The 
Gotos,  however,  constitute  but  a  small  section  of  the  host  of  masters  who  'wnll 
always  be  remembered  in  this  branch  of  art.  In  the  Muromachi  period  alono 
we  have  such  names  as  Aoki  Kaneiye,  Myochin  Nobuiye,  Umetada  Akihisa  and 
others.'  Armour  making  also  was  carried  to  a  point  of  h^h  achievement 
during  the  cpo^h,  especially  by  Nobuiye.^      :  • "     •  •  V  '  .  *  .   .-..j  i  ; 

f. 

LACQUER 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  Japahese  surpass  all  nations  in  the  art  of 
making  lacquer.  Tlu^y  not  only  developed  the  processes  to  a  degree  unknown 
to  their  original  teacher,  China,  but  they  also  introdnepd  artistic  features  of 
great  beauty.  Unfortunately,  history  transmits  the  naiiu  s  of  few  masters  in 
tlii.s  line.  We  can  only  say  that  in  the  days  of  Yoshimasa  a  shogunate,  that  is^ 
during  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  several  choice  varieties  began 
to  be  manufactured,  as  the  nashiji,  the  iogidashi,  the  negorthnuHf  the  konrinji' 
mai,  the  shunkeMwri,  the  tmUhu,  and  the  tsutkoku,  Choioe  specimens  recdved 
from  later  generations  the  general  epithet  Hii/aakitfama^nutnOf  in  reference 
to  the  fact  that  they  owed  so  much  to  the  patronage  of  Yosfaamasa  in  bis  mansion 
at  Higashi-yanUL   :  -    .  ■.  t  ■  i 

POftCBLAIN  AND  FAIENCB 

To  the  Muronmchi  epoch  belongs  also  the  first  manufacture  of  faience,  as 
distinguished  from  unglazed  pottery,  and  of  porcelain,  as  distinguished  from 
earthenware*  The  former  innovation  is  ascribed— as  already  noted=^to 
Kat5  ShirGsaemon,  a  native  ol  Owari,  who  visited  China  in  1223:  and  studied 
under  the  Sung  ceramiBts;  the  latter,  to  Shonzui,  who  also  repaired  to  China  in 
IdlO,  and,  on  bis  retund,  set  up  a  kiln  at  Arita,  in  Hizen,  where  ha  produced  a 
small  quantity  of  porcelain,  using  materials  obtained  from  China,  as  the  existence 
of  Japanese  supi)lies  was  not  3'et  known.  The  faience  industry  found  many 
followers,  but  its  products  all  bore  the  somewhat  sombre  impress  of  the  chcMvo-^ 
(tea  ceremonial)  canons.  •■  '  '     •  .  ' 

Chamberlain  in  Things  Japaneee  says:  " JapaoBse  swords  excel  even  the  vaunted  prod- 
ucts of  Damascus  and  Toledo.  To  cut  through  a  pile  of  copper  coins  without  nicking  the 
blade  is,  or  was,  a  common  feat.  History,  tradition,  and  roihance  alike  re-eebb  irftE  tlis 
exploits  of  tliis  wonderful  weapon."]  ..-  •   v  ,         ..•  . 

^  For  an  exhaustive  analysis  see  Brinkley 's  China  and  Japan.] 
.   [3  Se^  Condtar's  Hitlory  of  Japantm C(Mtem«;.  VoL-  DL  of  Hlw  **TnmBBetionB of  tlis'iAiiillo 
society  of  Japan.'^  .  •■  t  -.  •, 
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*  abChitecture 

The  architectural  feature  of  the  time  was  the  erection  of  tea-parlours  arcord- 
ing  to  the  severe  type  of  the  c/io-tio-^u  cult.  Such  edifices  were  remarkable  for 
mmpSk&i^  atnd  narrow  dimesiaioiui.  They  fwrtook  of  the  nature  of 'toys  rather 
ihm  <xf  praetacid  reaideiiees,  being,  in  faiet,  nothing  more  thaal  little  chambers, 
^tizely  undecorated,  where  a  feWideVotees' of  the  tea  C(»remonial  could 
mei^'and  forgst  the  world.  As  for  grand  structures  like  the  "Silver  Pavilion" 
of  Yoshimasa  and  the  "Golden  .Pavilion" .  of  Yoflhimitsu,  they  showed 
distinct  traces  of  Ming  influence,  but  with  the  eicfieption- of  elaborate  interior 
decoration  they  do  not  call  for  special  comment. 

A  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  Japaneis^  architect  consieted  in  selecting  rare 
woods  and  uniquely  grown  timber,  in  exquisite  jcjinery,  anrl  in  fine  plastering. 
Display  jmd  ornament  in  dwelling-hous^  were  not  exterior  but  interior;  and 
beginning  with  tiie  twelfth  century,  interior  decoration  became  an  art  which 
ocou|»ed.th6  attention  of  the  great  sqhools  of  Japanese  painters.  The  pecul- 
iar Jtature  of  Jaiianeee  interior  diviaon  of  the  house  with  screens  or  light  par- 
titions instead  of  walls  lent  itself  to  a  style  of  decoration,  which  was  quite  as 
different  in  its  exigencies  and  character  from  Occidental  mural  decorations  as 
was  Japanese  architecture  from  Gothic  or  Renaissance.  The  first  native 
school  of  decorative  artists  was  the  Yamato-ryu,  founded  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury by  FnjiwaraMotomitsttand  ronehing  the  height  of  its  powers  in  the  twelfth 
century.  In  the  thirteenth  century  Fujiwara  Tsunetaka,  a  great  painter 
of  this  school,  took  the  title  of  Tosa.  Under  him  the  Tosa-ryu  became  the 
successor  of  the  Yamato-ryu  and  carried  on  its  work  with  more  richne«is  and 
cliarm.  The  Tosa  school  was  to  a  degree  replaced  after  the  fifteenth  century 
in  interior  painting  by  the  schools  of  Sesshu  and  Kano.      .    :  < ' 

•       I  ,     ■      "  >  ' ' '  .  .       '   .       .  -         '  ' "  ■ 

RELIGION 

As.  one  of  Yoritomo's  first  aets'when  he  organized  the  Kamakura  Bakufu 
had  been  to  establish  at  Tsurugaoka  a  shrine  t  o  TIachiman  (the  god  of  War), 
patron  deity  of  the  Minamotos'  great  ancestor,  Yoshiiye,  so  when  Takauji, 
himself  a  Minamoto,  organized  the  Muromachi  Bakuf  u,  he  wor  l  i]  ped  at  the 
IwashimLzu  shrine  of  Hachiman,  and  all  his  successors  in  the  shogunatc  followed 
his  example.  Of  this  shrine  Tanaka  Harukiyo  was  named  superintendent 
{betto),  and  with  the  Aahikaga  leader's  assistance,  he  rebuilt  the  shrine  on  a 
sumptuous  scale,  departing  conspicuously  from  the  austere  fashion  of  pure 
StldtUo,*  It  may,  indeed,  be' affirmed  that  SkiM  had  nev^  been  regarded  as  a 
mli^on  fai  Japan  imtil^  in  the  days  of  the  Naira  Courts  it  was  amalgamated  with 
Buddhism  to.  form  what  was  called  Et/Ubu^nU^, '  It  derived  a  further  character 
of  religion  from  the  theory  of  Kitabatake  Chikafusa,  who  contended  that 
Shinto,  Buddhism,  and  Conf ucianism  were  all  capable  of  being  welded  into  one 
whole.  Moreover,  in  the  Muromachi  period,  the  eminent  scholar,  Ichijo  Kane- 
yoshi  (1402-81),  wrote  a  thesis  which  gave  some  support  to  the  views  of 
Chikafusa. 

But,  during  the  reign  of  Go-Tsuchimikado  (1465-1500),  Urabe  Kanetomo, 
professing  to  interpret  his  ancestor,  Kanenobu,  enunciated  the  doctrine  of 
Yuiitsu-shinto  (unique  Shinto),  namely,  that  as  between  three  creeds,  Shinto 

p  The  shrine  covered  a  space  of  400  square  yards  andrhad  a  goidra  gutter,  80  feet  long,  13 
feet  wide,  and  over  1  inch  thick.] 
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was  the  root;  Confucianism,  the  branches,  and  Buddhism,  the  fruit.  This 
was  the  first  explicit  differentiation  of  Shinto,  It  found  favour,  and  its  pro- 
pounder's  son,  Yoshida,  asserted  the  principles  still  more  strenuously.  The 
fact  is  notable  in  the  history  of  religion  in  Japan.  Yoshida  was  the  forerunner 
of  Motoori,  Hirata,  and  other  comparatively  modern  philosophers  who  contended 
for  the  revival  of  "Pure  Shinto."  Many  Japanese  annalists  allege  that  Shintd 
owes  its  religious  character  solely  to  the  suggestions  of  Buddhism,  and  point  to 
the  fact  that  the  Shintd  cult  has  never  been  able  to  inspire  a  great  exponent. 

'     •    •         *         BUDDHISM      '*   •  '  '    "    '      /■  ' 

The  attitude  of  the  Ashikaga  towards  Buddhism  was  even  more  reverentiaL 
They  honoured  the  Zen  sect  almost  exclusively.  Takauji  built  the  temple 
Tenryu-ji,  in  Kyoto,  and  planned  to  establish  a  group  of  provincial  temples 


,  •    •  t  BbLI/-TOWBB  OF  TdOia-JI         I  • 

X  .  •  •  • 


under  the  name  of  Ankoku-ji.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  animating 
purpose  in  thus  acting  was  to  create  a  counterpoise  to  the  overwhelming  strength 
of  the  monasteries  of  Nara  and  Hiei-zan.  The  latter  comprised  three  thousand 
buildings  —  temples  and  seminaries  —  and  housed  a  host  of  soldier-monks 
who  held  Kyoto  at  their  mercy  and  who  had  often  terrorized  the  city  and  the 
palace.  In  the  eighth  century,  when  the  great  temple,  Todai-ji,  was  established 
at  Nara,  affiliated  temples  were  built  throughout  the  provinces,  under  the  name 
of  Kokubun-ji. 

It  was  in  emulation  of  this  system  that  Takauji  erected  the  Tenryu-ji  and 
planned  a  provincial  net- work  of  Ankoku-ji.  His  zeal  in  the  matter  assumed 
striking  dimensions.  On  the  one  hand,  he  levied  heavy  imposts  to  procure 
funds;  on  the  other,  he  sent  to  China  ships — hence  called  Tenryuji-bune — 
to  obtain  furniture  and  fittings.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  five  years,  the  great  edifice 
was  completed  (1345),  and  there  remained  a  substantial  sum  in  the  Muromachi 
treasury.    The  monks  of  Enryaku-ji  (Hiei-zan)  fathomed  Takauji 's  purpose. 
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.  They  flocked  down  to  the  capital,  halberd  in  hand  and  sacred  car  on  shoulder, 
and  truculently  demanded  of  the  Emperor  that  Soseki,  high  priest  of  the  new 
monastery,  should  be  exiled  and  the  edifice  destroyed.  But  the  Ashikaga  leader 
stood  firm.  He  annbtmoed  that  if  tke  sdlcyavmonks  persisted,  their  lord-abbot 
&duld  be  bttnidhed  atid  their  property  ooofisMMi;  b^bre  which  evidently  earnest 
&enaee6  the  mob  of  Irian  tamed  their  f aijes  homeward*  Thereafter,  TaJcauji, 
HAA  hie  bixitheir  Tadayoshi  celebrated  with  great  pomp  the  ceremony  of  opening 
the  new  temple,  and  tiie  Aahikaga  leader  addieesed  to  tiie  priest,  Soaeki,  a  docu- 
ment pledging  his  own  reverence  and  the  reverence  of  all  his  successors  at 
Muromachi.  B'lt  that  part  of  his  programme  ^  hich  related  to  the  provincial 
branch  temples  was  left  incomplete.  At  no  time,  indeed,  were  the  provinces 
sufficiently  peaceful  and  sufficiently  subservient  for  the  carrying  out  of  such  a 
plan  by  the  Ashikaga. 

'  '    '  "  OBEAT  PRIESTS 

The  priest  Soseki — otherwise  catted  "Mus5  Kohuhi**  or  "Mus5,  the 
national  teacher" — ^was  one  of  the  great  bonzes  in  an  age  when  matiy  monasteries 

were  repositories  of  literature  and  statesmanship.  His  pupils,  MyQ5  and 
Chushin,  enjoyed  almost  equal  renown  in  the  days  of  the  third  Ashikaga  shd(fun, 
Yoshimitsu,  whose  piety  rivalled  that  of  Takauji^  He  assigned  to  them  a 
residence  in  the  Rokuon-ji,  his  own  family  temple,  and  there  he  visitf  d  them  to 
hear  discourses  on  Buddhist  doctrine  and  to  consult  about  administrative  affnirs. 
A  still  more  illustrious  bonze  was  Ryoken,  of  Nanzen-ji.  It  is  related  of  liim 
that  he  repaired,  on  one  occasion,  to  the  Kita-yama  palace  of  the  shdgun 
Yosh  mitsu,  wearing  a  ragged  garment.  Yoshimitsu  at  once  changed  his  own 
brocade  surcoat  for  the  abbot's  torn  vesdnenti  and  subsequently,  when  conduct- 
ing his  visitor  on  a  boating  excursion,  the  Mgun  carried  the  priest's 'footgear. 
It  is  not  possible  for  a  Japanese  to  perform  a  kywlier  aet^of  obeisance  towards 
another  than  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  latter 's  sandals.  Yoshimitsu  was  in  a 
position  to  dictate  to  the  £mperor,  yet  he  voluntarily  performed  It  menial  office 
for  a  f riail'. 

These  four  priests,  Soseki,  Myoo,  Chushin,  and  Ryoken,  all  belonged  to  the 
Zen  sect.  The  doctrines  of  that  sect  were  absolutely  paraiiioimt  in  Muromachi 
days,  as  they  had  been  in  the  times  of  the  Kamakura  Bakufu.  A  galaxy  of 
distinguished  names  confronts  us  on  the  pages  of  history  —  Myocho  of  Daitoku- 
ji;  Gen-e  of  Myoshin-ji;  IkkyQ  Zenji  of  Daitoku-ji,  a  descendant  of  the  Emperor 
Go^KomatsujTokusGof  Nansen-ji;Shireaof  'TOfi]ku--ji;  Shftehm  of  Nanzen-ji; 
Jud  of  Myo^in-ji;  TetsuO  of  Daitoku*ji,  and  Gasan  of  Sdji-ji.  AH  these  were 
propagandists  of  ZernM  doctrine.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  'toveh  of  religion 
bums  brightest  among  dark  sorroundings.  In  circumstances  of  tumultuous 
disorder  and  sanguinary  ambition^  these  great  divines  preached  a  creed  which 
taught  that  all  worldly  things  are  vain  and  valueless.  Moreover,  the  pdesta 
themselves  did  not  practise  the  \nrtucs  they  inculcated.  They  openly  disregard- 
ed their  vow  of  chastity;  bequeathed  thrir  temples  and  manors  to  their  children; 
emploved  hosts  of  stoled  soldiers;  engaged  freely  in  the  fights  oi  the  era,  and 
waxed  rich  on  the  s| ) oils  of  their  arms. 

'  It  is  recorded  of  Kenju  (called  also  Rennyo  Shonin),  eighth  successor  of 
Shinran,  that  his  eloquence  brought  him  not  only  a  crowd  of  disciples  but  also 
wealth  con^arable  that  of  a  great  territorial  niagnate;  that  1^  employed 
a  isaief(>rce  df  armed  mefii  and  that  by  dispensing  with  prohibitions  h^  made  his 
dof^trincf  popular.'  Tibis  was  at  the  close  iof  the  filtmcth-oentury  when  Yoshimssa 
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peMsfJflfidhdfleManbi^  iltiUeeufiie  fn  thlit  age  a  \»iumoli 

^2]fl23Sii;ii&t)ft^iiaQ«bQuld  shave  his  head  and  wear  priest'irV^Bl^eiita^MlebtHl 
.ti^Q^S  worldly  affairs.   The  distinction  betvroen  bonie  and  layman 

disappeared.  Some  administrative  officials  became  tnonkb;  matOB'  daimyo 

fought  wearing  sacerdotal  vcstmf^nts  over  their  armour,  and  some  priests  led 
troops  into  battle.  If  a  bonze  earned  a  rrputation  for  eloquence  or  piety,  he 
often  became  the  target  of  jealous  violence  at  the  hands  of  rival  sectarians  and 
had  to  fly  for  his  life  from  the  ruins  of  a  burning  temple.  Not  until  the  advent 
of  Christianity,  in  the  middle  of  tiie  sixteenth  century,  did  these  outrages  cease. 

""     THE  FIVE  TEMPLES  OF  KYOTO 
.  •       .  -  ■ 

The  Zen  sect  had  been  almost  equally  popular  during  the  epoch  of  the  H5jo. 
They  built  for  it  five  great  temples  in  Kamakura,  and  that  example  was  followed 
by  tho  Ashikaga  in  Kyoto.  The  five  fanes  in  the  capital  were  called  collectively, 
C»o-zan.  They  were  Kennin-ji,  Tofuku-ji,  Nan«en-ji,  Tenryu-ji,  and  Shokoku- 
ji.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  Courts 
the  temple  Shokoku-ji  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  it  remained  in  ashes  until  the 
time  of  Yoshimasa,  when  the  priest,  Chushin,  persuaded  the  nhogun  to  undertake 
the  work  of  recixietmetioiL  A'  heavy  impoettioa  of  land-tax  in  the  form  of 
ftmseni  and  extensive  req^iait•Qns  lor  ttmiber  and  afconea  brought  f undB  and 
materiaia  aufiicient  not  only  to  reatove  the  edifice  and  to  eceet  a  pagoda  360  fleet 
higjh,  but  also  to  wniUwtiah  the  empty  tveasury  of  the  Mpm.  T^us,  tcmplo- 
building  entecpriseB  on  the  p$x%  of  Japaoflee  nilera  iraie  not  pniioipted  wholly 
by  religious  motives* 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS' 

The  frugal  austerity  of  life  under  the  rule  oi  the  Hojo  was  chanii^^d  to  lavish 
extravagance  under  the  Ashikaga.  Yet  things  should  have  been  otherwise,  for 
in  Takauji's  time  there  was  enacted  and  promulgated  the  code  of  regulations 
already  referred  to  as  the  Kemmil,  ShSk^mBHatf  wherein  Wm  atriqtly  forbidden 
htmiUt  debtauebery,  gambling,  xeUniona  fbrtea  drinkmg  and  couplet  compbfimg:> 
lotteries^  and  other  ^eessea.  Bammi  is  a  Sandmt  term  for  costly  luxuries  of 
every  description,  and  the  eompilete  of  the  code  were  doubtless  sincere  m  their 
desire  to  poipularize  frugality*  But  the  Ashikaga  rulers  themselves  did  not  con** 
firm  their  precepts  by  example.  They  seemed,  indeed,  to  live  principally  for 
sensuous  indulgpnep. 

A  Japanese  writer  of  tlio  fiftor»nth  e-^'Titury,  in  a  rhapsodical  account  of 
the  Kyoto  of  his  day,  dwells  on  the  wonderful  majesty  of  the  *' sky-piercing 
roofs"  and  "cloud-topping  balconies'*  of  the  Imperial  palace.  And  he  points 
with  evident  pride  to  the  fact  that  tins  splendor  —  a  splendor  only  a  little 
less  —  was  to  be  found  besides  in  many  other  elegant  residences  which  dis- 
played their  ownera'  taste  and  "Wealth.  The  ehrbmcler  notes  that  even  those 
who  were  not  noble,  including.  aChne  who  had*  made  their. money  by  fortune- 
telling  or.by  the  practice  of  medieme^  were  somethnes  able  to  make  such  display^ 
to  live  in  pretentious  houses  and  have  manyBerVanta.!  So  could  the  provincial 
nobles,  who  it  aeema  did  nori^  in  other  periods  maloe  nmeh  of  a  showhig  at  the 
capital  ' 

The  dwellers  in  these  mansions  li\^ed  up  to  their  environment.  The  degree 
of  their  refinement  may  be  inferred  from  the  fart  that  cooking  hrcame  a  soionee; 
they  h^d.^^o  pj^ipal  ^ademies  and  numerous  rules  to  determine  the  siises  and 
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sbai  jes  of  every  implement  and  utensil,  as  well  as  the  fexact  manner  of  manipulat- 
mg  tiiem.   The  nomenclature  was  not  less daboratci  ila-fibort,  to  become  ia 
master  €iif<poli|»j^ooinplishni«iit9  tod\tW  cuiame  M  the  follH^  tmiof- Ja{>aln 
]dmwuie<i  Patient  Aiidiodi]^^  '  ' 

•  •  MODE  OF  Tiu4Yi:LLING         '  ^ 

The  fashions  of  the  Heian  epoch  iri  the  manner  of  travolliTi^  underwent  little 
change  durmg  the  mihtary  age.  The  principal  conveyance  continued  to  l)e  an 
ox-carriaee  or  a  palanquin.  The  only  notable  addition  made  was  the  kago,  a 
kind  of  palanqum  slung  on  a  single  pole  instead  of  on  two  shafts.  The  kago 
accommodated  one  person  and  was  carried  by  two.  Great  pomp  and  elaborate 
.orgMiuMloiLirtieaded  the  outgoing  of  a  nobleman,  and  to  interrupt  a  procession 
'waa-iXMiatod  a  deadly  crime,  while  ali'p^sOns  ti  lowly  degrei^  were  ri»quiied  to 
kneel  with  thdr  hand^  ohrthe  ground  and  their  heiwls  resting  on  them  ail  a 
OMlbleittftn' and  his  retintie  passed. 

'    «  .  .    •         LANDSCAPE -OABDENINa.  . 

Great  progress  was  made  in  the  art  of  landscape  gardening  during  the 
Muromachi  epoch,  but  this  is  a  subject  requiring  a  volume  to  itself.  Here  it 
mSL  BUffiefe  to  Jiote  that,  although  stlU  trammelled  by  its-Ohmese  origin^  the  4rt 
xeeeived  signal  eoctension,  and  was  converted*  iixto'  something  like  an  exact 
science,  the  pervnding  aim  being  to  procKice  landscapes  and  water-scapes  within 
the  limits  of  a  comparatively  small  park  without  conveying  any  f(  rise  of  undue 
restriction.  Buddhist  monks  developed  signal  skill  in  this  branch  of  esthetics, 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the  dehghtful  harmony  which  they  achiev('<l  between 
nature  and  art.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  first  treatise  on  the  art  of  land- 
scape gardening  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Gokyogoku  Yoshitsune  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  chief  difference 
b^ween  the  parks  of  Japan  iad  the  parks  ol  Europe  is  that,  whereas  the  latter 

planned  solely  with  iderenee  to  a  geometrical  scale  of  comeliness  or  in  pure 
und  Ituthfiil  obedienee  to  nature 's  indications,  the  former  are  inteniled  to  appeid 
to  srane  particular  mood  or  to  evoke  sp^ial  emotion,  t^hile^  at 'the  same  time, 
preserving  a  lUctoess  to  the  landscapes  and  water^Ksapes  of  the  world  about  us. 

MINUTURE  LANDSCAPE  GABDBNING  . 

By  observing  the  prindj^  and 'practical  rules  of  landscape  gardening  while 
reducing  the  scale  of  construction  so  that  a  landscape  or  a  water-scape,  complete 
in  all  detaUs  and  perfectly  balanced  as  to  its  parts,  is  produced  within  an  area  of 
two  or  thiee  square  feet,  iha  Japanese  obtained  a -charming  development  of  the 
gardener's  art.  Adnurabki,  however,  as  are  these  miniature  reproductions  of 
natural  scenery  and  eonsununate  as  is  the-skill  displayed  in  bringing  all  their 
parts  into  exact  proportion  with  the  scale  of  the  design,  they  aire  usually  marred 
by  a  suggestion  of  trixdality.  In  this  respect,  greater  beauty  is  achieved  oh  an 
even  smaller  scale  by  d"mvrfing  trees  and  shriil)s  so  that,  in  every  respect  excopt 
in  dimensions,  they  shall  be  an  accurate  facsimile  of  what  they  would  have  been 
hi^  tjbey  grown  for  cycles  unrestrained  m  the  forest.  The  Japanese  gardener 
/j,diwarliB  tfim-  80  that  theor  rematn:;]bea8i]xnble  only  by  inches  after  their  age 
jm  >9iMdi9d  BGoteSi  «vt9[i  'hunidiiedi»  of  years,  andithe  proporticMis  6f  1^,  htmeh 
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and  stem  are 'pcieBerved- with  fidelity.  The  pots  in  which' tbese  wonders  cyf 
patient  skill  are  prown  have  to  be  themselves  fine  speeiraens  of  the  keramist's 
cjraft,  and  as  much  as  £200  is  sometimes  piM  tot  a  notably  weU-traiiifed  tree/'  * 

.;  tEA '  CEREMONIAL 

The  tea  ceremonial  (cha-no-yu)  is  essentially  Japanese  in  its  developmentft 
though  its  origm  teme:&dm  China.  -  It  haa  been  ireU  deseribed  as  ''a  mirror  in 
vhiehHlie  extraordiBaxy  ebboratioaa-  of  Japanese  aodal  etiquette' may  be  Been 
vividiy  jreflebted."  :  M  fus^,  i^e  use  of  tea^  a  beverags  had  very  little  to  do  with 
the  refined  amusement  to  which  it  was  ultimately  elevated.  The  term  "  tasting** 
would  apply  more  accurately  to  the  pastime  than  ''drinking."  But  even  the 
two  combined  convey  no  idea  of  the  labyrinth  of  observances  which  constituted 
the  ceremonial.  The  dovolopment  of  the  cha-no-iju  is  mainly  due'  to  Shuko,  a 
priest  of  the  Zen  sect  of  Buddhism,  who  seems  to  h;n'r  ronreived  that  tea  drinking 
might  be  utilized  to  promote  the  moral  conditions  which  he  associated  with  its 
practice.  Prof.  H.  B.  Chamberlain  notwi  that  "It  is  still  considered  proper 
for  tea  entliuhiasts  to  join  the  Zen  sect  of  Buddhism,  and  it  is  from  the  abbot 
of  Daitokuji  at  Kyoto  that  diplomas  proficiency  are  obtained."  The  bases 
of  ShnkO's  9y«^iii  #ere  the  four  vfrtues — urbanity,  purity,  ocfurteey/  ami 
unpertorbabifity — and'  fittle  as  euch  a  cult  seemed  adapted  to  the  practices 
of  miUtarymtei,  H  nevertlidess  ren^dved  its  full  eteboaration  imder  the  feudal 
system.  But  althou^  this  general  description  is  easy  enough  to  formulate, 
tiie  etiquette  and  the  canons  of  the  choHMHyu  would  require  a  whole  volume  for 
an  exhaustive  description.         ,  ,   .  ■ 

INCENSE 'COMPARING 

The  Muromacbi  epoch  contributed  to  aristocratic  pastuoes  the  growth  of 
another  amusement'  knom  aa  /cAhsumms^  "comparing  of  incense/'  a  eonteat 
which  ^tested  both  the  jdayer's  ability  to  neogiuse  from  tiieir  odimr  different 
varieties  of  incense  and  his  knowledge  of  ancient  literature.  As  early  as  the 
seventh  century  the  use  of  incense  had  attained  a  wide  vogue  in  Japan.  Bat 
it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  Shino  SOshin  convert* 
ed  the  j^time  into  something  like  a  philosophy.  From  his  days  no  less  than 
sbcty-six  distinct  kinds  of  incense  were  recognized  and  di'^tinrnishod  by  names 
derived  from  literary  allusions.  This  pastime  is  not  so  elaborate  as  the  cha-no- 
ifu,  nor  does  it  furnish,  like  the  latter,  a  series  of  criteria  of  art-objects.  But  it 
shows  abundant  evidence  of  the  elaborate  care  bestowed  upon  it  by  generation 
after  generation  of  Japanese  dilettante  .  , 

'  IKE-BAN  A 

The  English  language  funiishes'lio  accurate  equivalent  for  what  the  Japanese 
call  ike-^na.   The  literal  meaning  of  the  term  is  "  living  flower/*  and  tbisiname 

well  explains  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  art-,  namely,  the  arrajigcment  of 
flowers  so  as  to  suggest  natural  life.  In  f'jf-t,  the  Mris'soms  must  look  as  though 
they  were  actually  growing  and  not  as  though  tliey  were  cut  from  the  stems. 
It  is  here  that  the  fundamental  ditierenco  between  the  Occidental  and  the 
Japanese  method  of  flower  arrangement  becomes  api)arent;  the  former  appeals 
:  ^£tu^c^paedta  JSHtonnica,.llthEditioD,  ACtide"  '  ^ 
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aolely  tOt,t];^  sew  ^  cphw,  wherea$  the)M$t  Mds  that  the  beauty  of  a  plant 
is  HQt  derived  from  the  colour  of  its  blossoms  molretbaa  from  the  maimer  of  their 
growth.  In  fact,  harmony  of  colour  rather  than  symmetry  of  outline  was  the 
thing  desired  in  a  Japanese  floral  eomposition.  It  might  be  said  that  Wc-stem 
nrt.  in  general,  and  more  particularly  the  decorative  art  of  India,  Persia  and 
Greece  —  the  last  coming  to  Japan  through  India  and  with  certain  Hindu 
modification$ — -all  aim  at  sj-mmetry  of  poise  j  but  that  Japan^e  floral  arrange- 
ment and  decorative  art  in  general  have  for  their  fundamental  aim  a  i^srmmetry 
by  suggestion,— a  .balsntee,  but.  ^a^baliuioe  of.  .tiieiqual!tae&  The.  iki^na  aa 
ooneeived  aiujl  practifled  m.Japoa  Isia  flaeaettito  wfaiab'  ladies,  and  geatlemeii 
al^<^TOi^el^cbnig.att€irtin  „. 

It  will  be  understood  tiiat  to  the  pastimes  mentioned  above  as  originating 
in  military  times  must  be  added  others  bequeathed  from  previous  eras.  Principal 
^mong  these  was  "flower  viewing"  at  s^l: reasons;  couplet  composing;  chess; 
draughts;  foptball;  mushi^m  picking,  and  maplerga^b^ifag  pairi^8»;aa  wdl.as 
fithiei;  minor  pprspits. .  .GamUm&:alsQ,  i>rev«ik|diWideiy  durisc  tbe  MimmiAclu 
and  wSiS  carried  som^tinups  to  great  excesses,  so  that  samurai  actually 
staked  their  aiiQsaiKl  armour  on  a  cast  of  .tbexlioe.  It  is  said  that  this  vice  1^ 
the  effect  of  encouraging  robbery,  for  a  gambler  staked  things  not  in  his  poflsesr 
QioA,:pledgmg  himself;  to  steal,  the,  a^jbicies  if  th^.  dice,  ^eut  against  him. . 

SINGING  AND  DANCING  '       l  - 

One  of  the  chief  contributions,  ol  t^e  military  era  to  the  art  of  singing  was  a 
musical  recitative  performed  by  blind  men  using  the  fournstringed  Chinese  lute, 
the  librefbto  bdng  baaed  on  flome'^isode  of  military. histoid.-  .The  t>erformei8 

were  known  as  biwa-bdzu,  the  name  ''bozu"  (Buddhist  priest)  being  derived  from 
the  fact  that  they  shaved  their  heads  after  the  manner  of  bonzes.  These  inusi- 
cians  developed  remarkable  skill  of  elocution,  and  simulated  passion  so  that  in 
succeeding  ages  they  never  lost  their  popularity.  Sharing  the  vogue  of  the 
biwa-bozu,  but  differing  from  it  in  the  nature  of  the  story  recited  as  well  as  in  that 
of  the  instrument  employed,  was  thei  jorwri,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  originally  founded  on  the  tragedy  of  Yoslutsune's  favourite  • 
iiiisti«8a»  Jdnirii  In  this  the  peifoimer  was  generaUy  a  woman,  find  the  Instrti- 
jnent^  on-wbick  she  aceompanied  bereelf  was  the  somiMn.  These  two  Ranees 
/may  be  called  pre-^minoKtty  the  martial  mnsie:  bf  Jap&tti'  both  by  reason  of 
the  subject  and  the  nature  of  the  musical  movemfflit.  - 

The  most  aristocratic  performance  of  all,  however,  was  the  yohyoku,  which 
ultimately  grew  into  the  no.  This  was  largely  of  drnmatic  character  and  it 
owed  its  gravity  and  softness  of  tone  to  priestly  influence,  for  the  monopoly  of 
learning  possessed  in  those  ages  by  the  Buddhist  friars  necessarily  made  them 
pre-eminent  in  all  literary  accomplishments.  The  Tid,  which  is  held  in  just  as 
lugh  esteem  to-day  «« it  was  in  medieval  timse,  was  peoloimed  on  a  stage  in  the 
open  :air  and  its  theme  was  largely  hlsldrical^  'At  the  back  of  the  -  itaee  was 
aeated  alrowof  musieians  wbo  served  as  chorus,  accompaoying  the  perfonnanefe 
with  various  ihstrumehts,  chiefly  the:flateand  the  drum,  and  from  time  to  tune 
mtoning  the  words  of  the  drama.  An  adjunct  of  the  no  was  the  h/6gen.  The 
no  was  solemn  and  s^tely ;  the  kyo(fm>  comic  lajod  sprightly.   In  fact,  .the  latter 
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was  desigiiied  to  rdieve  the  heavineas  of  tbe  fonner,  just  its  on  modem  sta^ 
the  daam  iifft^Bik  r^tievod^by  tb^  fardel '  Itii%a  Ibq^  of  sober-lusUii^r  tbat  the 
skofptnYo^bhaasa,  officiaQr  mvested  thend  dance  with  the  character  of  a  cere- 
monious accomplifihment  of  militaiy  men  and  that  Hideyoshi  hinuielf  often 
joined  the  daneen  on  the  stage. 
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THE  EPOCH  OF  WARS  (Sengoku  Jidai) 


LIST  OF  EMPERORS 


Order  of  Siirrossion 


Name 


Date 
A.  D.  1339-1368 
**  1368-1873 

**  1372-1392 
"  1392-1412 
"  1412-1428 

"  1428-1465 
"  1465-1500 


97tb 
98th 

99(h 
100th 
lOlst 
102(1 
103(1 
104th 

ior)ih 

lOOlh 
107th 


(lO-Komatsu  , 
Sh6k5  -     '  .  ^  . 
(u>-IIannzono 
Go-Tsuchinukado^  " 
Go-KaahiWabara 
Go-Nara 
Okimachi 


1500-1526 
1526-1557 


"  1557-1586 
"  1586-1611 


Thb  sovereigns  of  the  Northern  Court,  not  being  recognised  as  Intimate  by 
Japanese  annalists,  are  excluded  from  the  aliove        Go-Komatsu,  however, 

is  made  an  exception.  He  reigned  from  13S2  to  1392  as  representing  the 
Northern  Court,  and  thereafter,  the  two  Courts  having  ceased  their  rivalry,  he 
reicrned  undisputed  until  1412.  It  has  further  to  be  noted  that  many  histories 
mixko  number  of  sovoroijms  greater  by  two  than  the  figures  reeorded  in  the 
lists  of  tliis  volume.  That  is  because  the  histories  in  question  count  as  two  the 
Kinpress(\s  Kog^'oku  (()42-645)  and  Saimei  (G5o-(301),  although  they  represent 
the  same  sovereign  under  different  names,  and  because  they  adopt  a  similar 
method  of  reckoning  in  the  case  of  the  Empresses  Koken  (749-758)  and  ShOtoku 
(7G5->770)»  whereas  in  this  vdume  the  actual  number  of  soveieigDS  is  alone 
recorded. 


The  interval  l>etween  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  is  set  apart  by  Japanese  annalists  as  the  most  disturbed  period  of  the 
coimtry 's  history  and  is  distinguished  by  the  term  Sengoku  Jidai,  or  the  Epoch  of 
Wars.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  date  the  beginning  of  that  evil  time  from 
the  Onin  year-period  O-^GT-HGO);  for  in  the  Omn  era  practical  recognition  was 
extended  to  the  principle  that  the  right  <tf  sacccoiiion  to  a  family  estate  justifies 
appeal  to  arms,  and  that  such  combats  are  beyond  the  purview  of  the  central 
authority.  There  ensued  disturbances  constantly  increasing  in  area  and  in^ 
tensity  and  not  only  involving  finally  the  ruin  of  the  Ashikaga  shOgonate  bat 
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^\so  subverting  all  law,  order,  and  morality.  Sons  turned  their  hand  against 
fathers,  brothers  against  brothers,  and  vassals  against  chiefs.  Nevertheless, 
amid  this  subversion  of  etiiics  and  supremacy  of  tho  sword,  there  remained  always 
some  who  reverenced  tlie  Throne  and  supported  the  institutions  of  the  State"; 
a  noteworthy  feature  in  the  context  of  the  fact  that,  except  tluring  brief  intervals, 
the  wielder  of  the  sceptre  in  Japan  never  poissessed  competence  to  enforce  his 
takandfttes  but  trai  tklways  dcpendfini  in  that  rtepecton  the  Voltintaiy  o(M)pera- 
tion  of  influoitial  flubjeets^ 

In  the  iSmffoA^' period  the  fottunes  of  the>  Imperial  Court  fell  to  th^  loireBfe 
ebb.  The  Crown  lands  lay  in  the  provinces  of  Noto,  Kaga,  Eefaiseii,  Tamba, 
Mino,  atid  flo  forth,  and  whr  ii  the  wave  of  warfare  spread  over  the  country,  these 
estates  passed  into  the  hands  of  military  magnates  who  absorbed  the  taxes  into 
their  own  treasuries,  find  the  eolleetors  sent  l)y  the  Court  could  not  obtain  more 
than  a  small  percentage  of  the  proper  amount.  The  exclieqiHT  of  the  Muronmchi 
Bakufu  Buffered  from  a  similar  cause,  and  was  fnrtlier  dejjli  n  (i  by  extravagance, 
so  tluit  no  aid  could  be  obtained  from  that  source.  Ev(  a  worse  was  the  case 
with  the  provincial  manors  of  the  Court  nobles,  who  were  uUiuiau  ly  driven  to 
leave  the  capital  atid  establish  direct  connexion  with  their  properties.  Thus, 
the  IchijO  fanuly  went  to  Tbea]  the  Ane*no^Oii  to  Hlda,  and  when  Ouchi 
YbeUold  rethred  to  Buw5<A&  rendgning  faisoffioe  (kwanrfojf  many  Court  magpatei 
who  had  benefitted  by  his  generosity  in  KyOto  followed  him  southward. 

So  impoverished  was  the  Imperial  exchequer  that,  in  the  year  1500,  when  the 
fimperOr  Go-Tsuchimikado  died,  the  corpse  lay  for  forty  days  in  a  darkened 
room  of  the  palace,  funds  to  conduct  the  funeral  rites  not  being  available. 
Money  was  finally  provided  by  Sasaki  1'rikayori,  and  in  recognition  of  his 
munificence  he  was  authorized  to  use  tiie  imperial  crest  (chrysanthemum  and' 
Paulownia);  was  grant(^d  the  i"ight  of  entr6e  to  the  palace,  and  received  an 
autogi'aphic  volume  from  the  pen  of  the  Emperor  Go-Kogon.  If  there  was  no 
money  to  bury  Go-Tsuchimikado,  neither  were  any  funds  avaOablo  to  perform 
the  dbnmation.of  his  successor,  Oo-Kashiwabara.  Muromachi  made  a  futile 
attempt  tb  -levy 'coatributions  from  the  datmyo,  and  the  kwanryOf  Hosokawa 
MasamotOy  is  recorded  to  have  brusquely  said,  in  ^ect,  that  the  country  could 
be  admiiiiBtered  without  crowning  any  sovereign.  Twenty  years  passed  before 
the  ceremony  could  be  performed,  and  means  were  ultimately  (1520)  furnished 
by  the  Buddhist  priest  Kdken  —  son  of  the  celebrated  Rennyo  Shonin,  prelate 
of  the  Shin  sect  —  who,  out  of  the  abundant  gifts  of  his  disciples,  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Court  a  sum  of  ten  thousand  gold  ryo,^  being  moved  to  that 
munificence  by  the  urging  of  Fujiwara  Sanetaka,  a  former  nai-daijin.  In 
recognition  of  this  service,  Kokcn  was  raised  to  high  ecclesiastical  rank. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  early  in  this  sixte^th  century,  Yoshic^  deputy 
kwanryo  and  head  of  the  great  Ouchi  house,  had  contributed  large  sums  to  the 
Muromachr  treasury;  had  contrived  the  restoration  of  several  of  the  Court 
nobles'  domains  to  their  impoverid^d  owners,  and  had  assisted  with  open  hand 
to  relieve  the  penury  of  the  throne.  The  task  exhausted  his  resources,  and  when 
recalled  to  his  province  by  local  troubles  in  1518,  the  temporary  alleviation  his 
l^nerosity  had  brought  was  succeeded  by  hopeless  penury.  From  time  im- 
memorial it  had  boon  the  universal  rule  to  rebuild  tlie  two  great  shrines  at  ls(» 
every  twentieth  year,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  had  beeu  jwssible  in  the  case  of  the 
Naigu  (inner  shrine)  since  1462,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Gegu  (outer  slirine)  since 
1434.  Such  neglect  insulted  the  sanctity  of  the  Throne;  yet  appeals  to  the 
■     *l  ••    .J    .::  tA    i.'jLiT'.    [I  £30,000— $145,000.]    "  •    V-    ak  -S.'-"- 
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Sakitfu  iMrodueed  116  result.  In  159^  the'BmI)€9e^^il90lr£^ll^^ 

ia  oia  ^roeord  that  hid^asheis  were  carried  from  the  crematormm  on  a  box  slung 

Iromithe  neck  of  a  general  officer,  and  that  the  Cuneral  tjcain  comisM  of  only 

twenty-six  officials.  For  tlie  purposes  of  the  coronation  ceremony  of  this 
sovereign's  successor,  subscriptions  had  to  be  solicited  from  the  provincial 
iiia  irnates,  and  it  was  not  until  1536  that  the  repairs  of  the  palace  could  bo  under- 
taken, BO  that  the  Emperor  Go-Nara  was  able  to  write  in  his  diary,  "Ail  tliat 
I  desired  to  have  done  has  been  accomplished,  and  I  am  much  gratified."  On 
this  occasion  the  Ouchi  family  again  showed  its  generosity  and  Jts  jQyalty 
toftheThnme.     .  ^  . 

The  extremity  of  distress  was  reached  duimg  the  'K1/^m^  W  (XSISH^l^lh 
when  the  stmg^e  between  the  two  branches  of  tiie  Hoeokawa  faD^y  eopverted 
Kyoto  once  more  into  a  battle-field  and  reduced  a  large  part  of  the  city  to  ashes, 
.The  Court  nobles,  with  their  wives  and  children,  had  to  seek  shelter  and  refuge 
within  the  Imperial  palace,  the  fences  olwhii^  were-  broken-down  and,  the 
buildings  sadly  dilapidated. 

A  contemporary  record  tells  with  much  detail  the  story  of  the  decay  of 
the  capital  and  the  pitiful  plight  of  the  Tlirone.  The  Emperor  Go-Nara  (1527- 
1557)  was  reduced  to  earning  his  own  living.  This  he  did  by  his  skill  as  a 
calligrapher  —  at  least  one  instance  of  something,  useful  resulting  from  the 
penchant  of  the  Court: for  the  meeties  of  Chinsee .art< and  kftt^ers.  Any  one 
might  leave  at  the  pdace  a  few  coins  for  payment  and  order , a  fair  cppy 
of  this  or  that  ezeerpt  from*  a  fajDOus-  classic;  Tbd  i»3aoe  waf  overruyi^  the 
chronicler  says.  Its  garden  became  a  resott  £Qr,teardrinldng.ail|ong  the  lower 
classes  and  children  made  it  a  i)lay-ground.  It  Was  no  longer  walled  in,  but 
merely  fenced  with  bamboo.  The  whole  city  was  in  a  similar  desolation,  things 
having  become  worse  and  worse  beginning  with  the  Omn  disturbance  of  1467  and 
the  general  exodus  of  thf^  samurai  from  the  capital  at  that  time.  At  this  time 
the  miUtary  nobles  caiue  to  the  city  only  to  fight,  and  the  city's  population 
melted  away.  All  was  disorder.  The  city  w  as  tiooded  and  the  dike  which  was 
built  to  check  the  flooded  rivers  came  to  be  thought  a  fine  residence  place  in 
iBompariscm  with  lower  parts  of  the  towh. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  men  might  be  observed  begging  for  rice  in  tl|e  streets 
of  the  capital.  They  carried  bags  to  receive  contributions  which  were  designated 
kwampaku-ryo  (regent 's  money).  Some  of  the  bags  .thus  used  are  preserved  by 
the  noble  family  of  Nijo  to  this  day.-.  Another  record  says  that  the  stevardess 
of  the  Imperial  household  service  during  this  reign  (Go-Nara),  on  being  asked 
how  summer  garments  were  to  be  supplied  for  the  ladies-in-waiting,  replied  that 
winter  robes  with  their  wadded  linings  removed  should  be  used.  The  annals 
go  so  far  as  to  allege  that  deaths  from  cold  and  starvation  occurred  among  the 
courtiers.  An  important  fact  is  that  one  of  the  provincial  magnates  who 
contributed  to  the  succour  of  the  Court  at  this  period  wiis  Oda  Nubuhide  q1 
Owari,  father  of  the  celebrated  Oda  Nobunaga. 

BUDLIIIST  VIOLENCE 

The  decline  of  the  Muromachi  Bakufu's  authority  encouraged  the  monks 
as  well  as  the  mmurai  to  become  a  law  to  themselves.  .  Ineide&tal  references  have 
already  been  made  to  this  subject,  hn\  the  religious  commotions  of  the  Seiigoku 
period  invite  special  attention.  The  Buddhists  of  the  Shin  sect,  founded  by 
Shinran  Shonin  (1184-1268),  whjch  had       headquarters  tl^,^§^^  (Sffijgl^ 
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Hongwan-ji  in  Kj'oto,  were  from  the  outset  hostile-  to  the  monk«  of  Enryaku-ji. 
Keligious  doctrine  was  not  so  much  concerned  in  this  feud  as  rivahy.  Shinran 
had  been  educated  in  the  Tendai  tenets  at  Enryaku-ji.  Therefore,  from  the 
latter 's  point  of  view  he  was  a  renegade,  and  while  vehemently  attacking  the 
creed  of  his  youth,  he  had  acquired  power  and  influence  that  placed  the  Hongwan- 
ji  almost  on  a  level  with  the  great  Hiei-zan.  In  the  days  of  Kenju,  popularly 
called  Rennyo  Shihiin  (1415-1479),  seventh  in  descent  from  the -founder, 
Shinran,  the  Ikkd — by  which  name  the  Shin  sect  was  known — developed  con- 
spicuous strength.  Kenju  possessed  extraordinary  eloquence.  Extracts  from 
his  sennons  were  printed  on  an  amulet  and  distributed  among  worshippers,  who 
grew  so  numerous  and  so  zealous  that  the  wealth  of  the  sect  became  enormous, 
and  its  leaders  did  not  hesitate  to  provide  themselves  with  an  armed  following. 
Fmally  the  monks  of  Hiei-zan  swept  down  on  Hongwan-ji,  applied  the  torch 
to  the  great  temple,  and  compelled  thO' abbot,  Kenju,  to  fly  for  his  life. 

It  is-  dgnificant  of  the  tim^  that  this  outrage  received  no  punishment.  Eeiqa ' 
escaped  through  Omi  to  Echizen,  where  the  high  constable,  an  Asalouia,  combin- 
ing with  the  high  constable,  a  Togashi,  of  the  neighbouring  province  of  Kaga, 
erected  a  temple  for  the  fugitive  abbot,  whose  favour  was  well  worth  courting. 
The  IkkO'Shu,  however,  had  its  own  internal  dissensions.   In  the  province  of 
Kaga,  a  sub-sect,  the  Takata,  endeavoured  to  oust  the  Hongwan  disciples,  and 
rising  in  their  might,  attacked  (1488)  the  high  constable;  compelled  him  to  flee; 
drove  out  their  Takata  rivals;  mvaded  Etchu;  raided  Noto,  routing  the  forces 
of  the  high  constable,  Hatakeyama  Yoehizumi;  seized  the  three  provinces  — 
Kaga,  Noto,  and  Etehtl — and  attempted  to  take  possession  of  Ecfaiaen.  This 
wholeslde  campaign  was  spoken  of -as  the  IliioMdei  (revolt  of  Ikk0).  A  few  yean.' 
Uter,  l^e  Shin  believem  In  Echisen  joined  these  revolters,  and  marchM  throug)i 
the  province,  looting  and  burning  wherever  they  passed.   No  measure  oft 
secular  warfare'  had  been  mm  ruthless  than  wiere  the  waya  of  these  :monk&: 
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The  high  constable,  Asakura  Norikage,  now  took  the  field,  and  after  fierce 
fighting,  €liove  back>'the  fanatics,  destroyed  their  temples,  and  expelled  th^ 

priests. 

This  was  only  one  of  several  similar  commotions.  So  turbulent  did  the 
monks  show  themselves  under  the  influence  of  SMii-shu  teachers  that  the  Uesugi 
of  Echigo,  lb(  Hojoof  Im,  and  other  great  dudnyo  interdicted  the propagandism 
of  that  forui  ot  Buddhism  altogether.  The  most  presumptuous  insurrection  of 
all  stands  to  the  credit  of  the  Osaka  priests.  A  great  temple  had  been  erected 
there  to  replace  the  Hongwan-ji  of  Kyoto,  an(|  in;  1529,  its  lord-abbot,  KokyO, 
entered  Ki^,  calling  himself  the  "am  of  heaven"  (Emperor)  and  assigning  to 
his  steward,  Shimoma  Yorihide,  the  title  of  «ftdpun,  -This  was  called  the  "great 
revolt"  (dai4kH),  and  the  movement  of  oppo^on  provoked  by  it  was  termed 
the  ''sinall  revolt"  (sih54kk£).  Again  recourse  i^as  had  to  the  most  cruel 
methods.  Men houses  were  robbed  and  burned  simply  because  their  inmates 
stood  aloof  from  the  insurrection.  Just  at  that  time  the  septs  of  Hosokawa 
and  Miyoshi  were  engaged  in  a  fierce  struggle  for  supremacy.  Kokyo  threw 
in  his  lot  ^\^th  Hosokawa  Harumoto,  and,  at  the  bead  of  fifty  thousand  troops, 
attacked  and  killed  Miyoshi  ]Motonaga.  Very  soon,  however,  the  Hosokawa 
chief  fell  out  with  his  cassocked  allies.  But  he  did  not  venture  to  take  the  field 
against  them  single  handed^  The  priests  of  the  twenty-one  Nichiren  temples  m 
Kyoto,  old  enemies  of  the  Ikko,  were  meited  to  'atfaitik-'the  Hongwan-ji  in 
Osaka.  This  is  known  in  history  a»  the  Hokk»4kkif  Bokke'Sha  bemg  the  name 
of  the  Nichiren  sect.  Hiei-zan  was  involved  in  the  attack,  but  the  warlike 
monks,  of  ElDiyaku-ji  replied  by  pouring  down  into  the  capital,  burning  the 
twenty-one  temples  of  the  ,  Nichiren  and  butchering  three  thousand  of  their 
priests.  Such  wi^  the  ways  of  the  Buddhists  in  the  Sej^oku  period, 

'     ■     -  -   ■  *     *  •  .w.  •  r 

■  ■  .      -  „  t. .      ,  . '  .       -  ' 

THE  "KWANTd 

During  the  Sengoku  period  (1490-1600)  the  Japanese  empire  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  seething  cauldron,  the  bubbles  that  unceasingly  rose  to  the  surface 
disappearing  almost  as  soon  as  they  emerged,  or  umLiug  mto  groups  with  more 
or  less  semblance  of  permanence.  To  foUpW  in  detail  these  superficial  changes 
would  be  a  task  equally  intermhiabl^  md-  fruitier  They  will  therefore  be 
traced  here  in  the  merest  outline,  except  .in  cases  where  lai«9:r«0ultB  or  national 
effects  are  ooneeroed.  The  group  of  eight  provin/oes  x^led  oollectlvely  KwantO 
first  claims  attention  aa  the  region  where  all  the  great  captains  and  statesn^n 
of  the  age  had  their  origin  and  found  their  chief  sphere  of  action.  It  has  been 
seen  that  the  fifth  Ashikaga  kwanri/o,  Shigeuji,  driven  out  of  Kamakura,  took 
refuge  at  Koga  in  Shimoteuke;  that  he  was  thenrcfnrth  kno^VTi  as  Koga  Kubq; 
that  the  Muromachi  shognn,  Yoshimasa,  then  sent  his  younger  brother,  Masato- 
mo,  to  rule  in  the  Kwanto;  that  he  established  his  headquarters  at  Horigoe  in 
Izu,  and  that  he  was  officially  termed  Horigoe  Gosho.  iiis  chief  retainers  were 
the  two  Uesugi  famihes  —  distinguished  as  O^igayatsu  Uesugi  and  Yam^i^ouchi 
Uesugi,  after  the  names  of  thci  palaoe^'vl^m  tbehf  numsbns  we(e  situated — 
both  of.  whom  held  the  office  of -AniiafM^  beredii^^ 

These  Uesugi  families  soon  eogageid  in  bestile-  rivahry,  and  the  Ogigaymteu 
bnmch,  being  allied  with  Ota  DOkwati,  the  founder  of  Yr  «lo  Castle,  gained  the 
upper  hand,  until  the  assassination  of  Dokwan,  when  the  YamaQ,buchi  became 
powerful.  It  was  at  this  time  —  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  —  that  there 
oeeurred  in  the  Horigoe  house  one  of  those  suQcession,  quarrels  so  oomniou  since 
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the  Onin  era.  Aahikaga  Masatomo,  seeking  to  disinherit  his  eldest  son,  Chacha- 
maru,  in  favour  of  his  second  son,  Yoshimichi,  was  killed  by  the  former,  the  latter 
taking  refuge  with  the  Imagawa  family  in  Suruga,  by  whom  he  was  escorted  to 
the  capital,  where  he  became  the  Muromachi  shdgun  under  the  name  of  Yoshi- 
zumi.  Parricides  and  fratricides  were  too  common  in  that  disturbed  age  for 
Chachamani's  crime  to  cause  any  moral  commotion.  But  it  chanced  that 
among  the  rear  vassals  of  the  Imagawa  there  was  one,  Nagauji,  who,  during 
many  years,  had  harboured  designs  of  large  ambition.  Seizing  the  occasion 
offered  by  Chachamaru's  crime,  he  constituted  himself  Masatomo 's  aveiiger, 
and  marching  into  Izu,  destroyed  the  Horigoe  mansion,  and  killed  Chachamaru. 
Then  (1491)  Nagauji  quietly  took  possession  of  the  province  of  Izu,  building  for 
himself  a  castle  at  HQjo.  He  had  no  legal  authority  of  any  kind  for  the  act, 
neither  command  from  the  Throne  nor  commission  from  the  shdgun. 
'■  '  It  was  an  act  of  unqualified  usurpation.  Yet  its  perpetrator  showed  that 
he  had  carefully  studied  all  the  essentials  of  stable  government  —  careful 


selection  of 
struments 


■tai  l--  't\u^.  jii  J  irii )•»•« 


official  in- 
,  strict  ad- 
ministration of  justice; 
benevolent  treatment  of 
the  people,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  frugality.  Being 
descended  from  the 
Taira  of  Ise  and  having 
occupied  the  domains 
long  held  by  the  Hojo, 
he  adopted  the  uji  name 
of  "H6jo,"  and  having 
extended  his  conquests 
to  Sagami  province,  built 
a  strong  castle  at  Oda- 
wara.  He  is  often  spoken 
of  as  Soun,  the  name  he 
adopted  in  taking  the 
tonsure,  which  step  did 
not  in  any  degree  inter- 
fere with  his  secular 
activities.  A  profoundly 
skilled  tactician,  he  never 
met  with  a  military  re- 
verse, and  his  fame  at- 
tracted adherents  from 
many  provinces.  His 
instructions  to  his  son  Ujitsuna  were  characteristic.  Side  by  side  with  an  in* 
junction  to  hold  himself  in  perpetual  readiness  for  establishing  the  Hojo  sway 
over  the  whole  of  the  Kwanto,  as  soon  as  the  growing  debility  of  the  Uesugi 
family  offered  favourable  opportunity,  stood  a  series  of  rules  elementary  almost 
to  affectation:  to  believe  in  the  Kami;  to  ri.se  early  in  the  morning;  to  go  to  bed 
while  the  night  is  still  young,  and  other  counsels  of  cognate  simplicity  formed 
the  ethical  thesaurus  of  a  philosopher  wise  enough  to  formulate  the  astute 
maxim  that  a  ruler,  in  choosing  his  instruments,  must  remember  that  they,  too, 
choose  him.  ...         .  ..     ......         •     .•  .        •••  • 


hojo  soon 
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Ujitsuna  proved  hinaself  a  worthy  son  of  Soun,  but  much  had  still  to  be  ae*- 
complishod  before  the  Kwanto  was  fully  won.  Among  the  eight  provinces,  two, 
Awa  and  Kazusa,  which  looked  across  the  sea  to  Odawara,  were  undrr  the  firm 
sway  of  the  Satomi  family  —  one  of  the  "eight  generals"  of  the  Kwaato  — 
md  not  until  1538  could  the  Hojo  chief  find  an  opportunity  to-otoahilhiB  strong 
eept. .  The  fmiitB  of  his  victory  had  hardly  been  i^herad  when  death  oveartook 
him^m  1543.  '  His  sWord  descended,  however^  to  a  Btill'greater  leadei?*  his.  son 
Ujiyasu,  who  pushed  westward  into  Suruga ;  stood  opposed  to  Kai  in  the  north, 
and  threatened  the  lUesugi  in  the  east.  The  two  branches  of  the  Uesugi  had 
joined  hands  in  the  presence  of  the  Hojo  menace,  and  a  powerful  league  including 
the  Imagawa  and  the  Ashikaga  of  Koga,  had  been  formed  to  attack  the  HQj5. 
So  long  did  they  hesitate  in  view  of  the  mipbt  of  Odawara,  that  the  expression 
Odawara-hydgi"  passed  into  the  language  as  a  synonym  for  reluctance;  and 
when  at  length  they  moved  to  the  attack  with  eighty  thousand  men,  Hojo 
Ujiya^i,  at  the  head  of  a  mere  fraction  of  that  number,  inflicted  a  dt;feat  which 
settled  the  supremacy  of  the  KwantO. 

The  name  of  HsjjT  Ujiyasu  is  enshrined  in  the  hetots  bl  Japanese  6tuAk 
He  combined  in  an  -esd^raordinary  degree  genttemess  and  bravery,  raagnanimity 
and  resolution,  learning  and  martial  spirit.  It  was  commonly  eaid  that  from 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  scarcely  doffed  his  armour;  had  never  once  showed  his 
back  to  a  foe,  and  had  received  nine  wounds  all  in  front. ^  Before  he  died  (1570) 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  estaMishinc^  n  double  link  between  the  Hoj5  and  the 
house  of  the  great  warrior,  Takt  iia  Shingen,  a  son  aud  a  daughter  from  each 
family  marrying  a  daughter  and  a  son  of  the  other.^ 


THE  TASBDA  AND  THE  UB8VGI 


'Descended  (sixteenth  genmtion)  from  Minamoto  YoEdiimitsbi  Takeda 
Harunobu  (1521-1573)  took  the  field  against  his  father,  who  had  planned  to 
disinherit  him  in  favour  of  his  younger  brother.  Gaining  the  victory,  Hamnobu 
came  into  control  of  the  province  of  Kai,  which  had  long  been  the  seat  of  the 
Takeda  family.  This  daimyo,  ccunmonly  spoken  of  aa  Takeda  Shingen,  the 
latter  being  the  name  "he  took  on  receiving  the  tonsure,'  ranks  among  Japan's 
six  great  captains  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  xojX  reading  thus;  - —  • 


'Takeda  Shingen 

Uesugi  KeniBhin 
Hojo  Ujimasa 
Oda  Nobunaga 
Toyotomi  Hideyoshi 
Tokugawa  leyasu  . 


(1521-1573) 

(1530-1578) 
(1538-1590) 
(1534-1582) 
(1536-1598) 
(1542-1616) 


The  second  of  the  above,  Uesugi  Kenshin,  was  not  a  member  of  the  great 
Uesugi  family  which  took  such  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Kwanto. 
He  belonK^d  to  the  Nagao,  w  hich  originall>'  stood  in  a  relation  of  vassalage  to  the 
Yamanouchi  branch  of  the  Uesugi  in  I'chigo,  and  his  father  attained  an  independ- 
ent position.  Kagetora,  as  Kenshm  was  called  in  his  youth,  found  himself 
engaged  in  his  twenty-first  year  in  a  contest  with  his  elder  brotlier,  whom  he 
killed,  and,  by  way  of  penaiice  for  the  fratricide,  he  took  the  tonsure  imder  the 
name  of  Kenshin  and  would  have  retired  from  the  vorid  had  not  his  generals 


Thus  a  frontal  wound  came  to  be  designated  by  his  name.] 
p  Hie  praaeat  Viseouiit  H<»jO  is  a  dMoeodaat  of  UjqraBu.] 
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iottistod  on  hiti  remftlpifig  in  command.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Kenshin  became 
a  member  of  the  Uesugi  sept*.  In        the  two  branches  of  the  Kwanto  Uesugi 

joined  hands  against  their  common  enemy,  Hojo  Soim,  and  from  that  time,  the 
contest  was  continued  until  1551,  whrn  Ujiyasu,  grandson  of  Soun,  drove  Uesugi 
Norimasa  from  his  catitie  of  Hirai  iu  Kuuuke,  The  vanquished  general  fled  to 
Echigo  to  seek  succour  from  his  family's  old-time  vassal,  Nagao  Kagetora, 
already  renowned  under  the  name  of  Kenshin.  Norimasa  bciitowed  the  otiice 
of  hwamiryS  as  well  M,tbe  vji  of  Uesugi  on  Kenshini  who  thenceforth  became 
Im^wn  as  IFeaOgii  ;:. 
Kenehin,  aad  who 
thus  const itu  ted 
himself  the  foe  of 
the  H5jO.  At  a 
somewhat  earlier 
date,-  Ken.shm  had 
been  similarly  sup- 
pUcated  by  Mura- 
kaini  Yoshikiyo, 
whose  oaetle  was  at 
Kiuuo  in  Shinano, 
^ence  he  had  been 
driven  by  Takeda 
Shingen. 

It  thus  it'll  out 
that  Uesugi  Ken- 
shin  had  for  ene- 
mies the  two  cap* 
tains  of  highest 


renown  in  his  era,  ||||Tj  j 


Hojo  Ujimasa  and 

Takeda  Shingen.  Umvoi 
This  order  of  an- 
tagonism had  far-reaching  effects.  For  Kenshin *s  ambition  was  to  become 
miaster  of  the  whole  KwantO,  under  pretence  of  re-establisliing  the  original 
Uesugi,  but  his  expansion  southward  from  Echigo  was  barred  by  Shingen  in 
Shinano  and  Kai,  and  his  expansion  eastward  by  the  HojO  in  Sagami  and 
Musashi.  The  place  of  the  strug^e  between  Shingen  and  Kenshin  was  Kawana* 
karjima,  an  arena  often  pictured  by  artists  of  later  generations  and  viewed  to-daj 
by  pilgrims  to  the  venerable  temple,  Zenko-jl.  There  the  two  generals,  rec<^ 
nized  as  the  two  greatest  strategists  of  that  epoch,  met  four  times  in  fierce 
strife,  and  though  a  Japanese  historian  compares  the  struggle  to  the  eruption 
of  volcanoes  or  the  blowing  of  gabs  of  blood,  victory  never  rested  on  either 
standard. 

Peace  having  been  at  length  restored  for  a  moment,  in  looS,  Kenshin  vif;ited 
Kyoto  in  the  foliowiug  year.  There  he  was  received  with  distinction.  The 
Elmperor  — .  Okimachi — bestowed  on  him  a  sword,  and  the  sJwgun,  Yoshiteru^ 
entitled  him  to  incorporate  ideograph  "ieru"  in  bis  namci  which  was  thus 
changed  from  Ksgetora  to  Terutora.  He  was  also  granted  the  office  of  fctmrnryS; 
On  his  return  to  Echigo,  Kenshin  proceeded  to  assert  his  new  title.  Mustering 
an  army  said  to  have  been  110,000  strong,  ho  attacked  the  H5j5  il^  Qdawara. 
B|it  Ujiyaau  would  |xot  be.tempted  into  the  9pen.  He  remained  always  behind 
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the  laiapartsj  ilnkl,  motive  aaeftiiwhile  ii^cited  Shiag^d)  td<itivade^Effldg6'/80  tlurt 
KensUxi  had  io  raise  t  ho  siege  of  Odawara  and  hasten  to  the  defence ofkhb  home 
pcovince.  Hiere  followed  another  indecisive  battle  at  Kawaaaka-jima,  and 
thereafter  renewed  attacks  upon  the  Hojo,  whose  expulsion  from  the  Kwanto 
devolved  on  Keiishin  as  kwanr7jd.  But  the  results  were  always  vague:  the 
Hojo  refrained  from  final  resistance,  and  Shingen  created  a  diversion.  The 
chief  suilerers  were  the  provinces  of  the  KwantO,  a  scene  of  perpetual  bat- 
tle. In  the  end,  after  EtchQ 
and  Kotsuka  had^been  bfought 
under  Ken  thin 'ft^Bwayi 
peace  was  boriolud^dibetween 
him  and  the  Hojd,  aiid  'he 
turned  his  fidl  strength  against 
his  perennial  foe,  Shingen.  But 
at  this  stage  the  situation  was 
entirely  changed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Oda  Nobuiiaga  on 
the  scene,  as' wtH  W]ire8^% 
narrated.  Itw  reebiited  thai; 
on  the  eve  ol  his  deallih{ 
Shingen  advised  his  son  to 
place  himself  and  his  domains 
in  Kenshin's  keeping,  for,  said 
he,  **Kenshin  now  stands  un- 
rivalled, and  Kenshin  will 
Tamda  SwNaBw    i_         " ,.     y    never  break  laiih  with  you;" 

and  it  is  recorded  6f  Kenshin 
that  when  he  heard  of  Shmgen'g  death»  he  shed  tearo  and  exclaimed,  ^'Wotild 
that  the  country  had  such  another  heiof'^ 


THE  IMAGAWA,  THE  KiTABATAKE,  THE  SAITU,  AND  THE  QUA  FAMILIES 

The  Imagawa,  a  branch  of  the  Ashikaga,  Served  as  th(^  lattt  r's  bulwark  in 
Ruruga  province  during  many  generations.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  head  of  the  family  was  Yoshimoto.  His  sway  extended  over  the 
three  provinces  of  Suruga,  Totomi,  and  Mikawa,  which  formed  the  littoral 
between  Owari  Bay  and  the  Izu  promontory.  On  the  oi)posite  side  of  Owari 
Bay  lay  Ise  province,  the  site  of  the  principal  Shinto  shrine  and  the  original 
domain  of  the  Taira  family,  where,  too,  the  ireininants  of  the  Southerci  Court  had 
their  home.  Its'  here^tai^^  gov^oi*  was  a  Kitabatake,  ahd-eveh  after  the  unioti 
of  the  two  Courts  thatipreat  family,  descendants  of  the  iininortal  historian  and 
philosopher,  Chikafusa,  continued  to  exercise  sway.  But,  in'  1660,  discord 
among  the  chief  retainers  nf  the  srpt  furnished  a  pretext  for  the  armed  inten'cn- 
tion  of  Oda  Nobunaga,  who  invested  his  son,  Is^obnkatsu,  with  the  rights  of 
government.  On  the  northern  littoral  of  Owari  Bay,  and  therefore  separating 
Ise  and  Mikawa,  was  situated  the  province  of  Owari,  which,  in  turn,  opened  on 
the  north  into  Mino.  In  this  latter  province  the  Doki  family  was  destroyed 
by  the  SaitO,  and  these  hi  turn  were  crushed  by  the  Oda,  in  1561,  who,  ftrom  their 
hSeadquariers  in  Owari.-  shattM'ed'  the  Imagawa  of  'Mlknra  and^fhe  Sait5  in 
Mino,  thereafter  bweepini^ove^  Ise.  '  .  '  '  '  ' 
I^The^preseni  Count- t^eib^  is  ^(ewendeid 
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THE  ROKKAKU.  THE  ASAI.  THE  AS.VKURA.  AND  THE  HATAKEYAMA  FAMILIES 

The  province  of  Omi  had  special  importance  as  commanding  the  approaches 
to  Kyoto  from  the  east.  Hence  it  became  the  scene  of  much  disturbance,  in 
which  the  Hosokawa,  the  Kyogoku,  the  Rokkaku,  and  the  Asai  famihes  ail  took 
part.  Finally,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Asai  gained  the 
ascendancy  by  obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  Asakura  of  Echizen.  This  latter 
province,  conterminous  with  the  north  of  Omi,  was  originally  under  the  control 
of  the  Sliiba  family,  but  the  Asakura  subsequently  obtained  the  office  of  ihgh 
constable,  and  acquired  a  great  access  of  power  at  the  time  of  the  Ikko  revolt 
by  driving  the  turbulent  priests  from  the  province.  At  that  era,  or  a  little 
later,  the  provinces  of  Kii,  Kawachi,  Izumi,  and  Yamato  were  all  the  scenes  of 
fierce  fighting,  but  the  pages  of  history  need  not  be  burdened  with  details  of  the 
clash  of  purely  private  ambitions. 

. :  •        I    •  ■         .  '  f  . '       ■   *  '         ■  I     '       i   .  i* 

THE  MORI  AND  THE  AMAKO  FAMILIES 

The  Ouchi  family  was  very  powerfully  situated.  Descended  from  a  Korean 
Crown  Prince  who  migrated  to  Japan  early  in  the  seventh  century,  its  representa- 
tive, Yoshioki  (1477-1528),  controlled  the  southern  provinces  of  the  main 
island  —  Iwami,  Aki,  Suwo,  and  Nagato — as  well  as  the  two  northern  provinces 
of  Kyushu  —  Chikuzen  and  Buzen.  This  was  the  chieftain  who,  in  1508, 
marched  to  Kyoto  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  and  restored  the  Ashikaga  shogun 

Yoshitane,  himself  receiving         .  :.       .  .!  .   !  ♦ 

the  office  of  kwanryo.  Eleven 
years  later,  on  his  return  to 
the  south,  he  was  followed  by 
many  nobles  from  Kyoto,  and 
his  chief  provincial  town,  Ya- 
maguchi,  on  the  Shimonoseki 
Strait,  prospered  greatly.  But 
his  son  Yoshitaka  proved  a 
weakling,  and  being  defeated 
by  his  vassal,  Suye  Harukata 
—  called  also  Zenkyo  —  he 
conamitted  suicide,  having 
conjured  another  vassal,  M6ri 
Motonari,  to  avenge  him. 

The  Mori  family  ^  had  for 
ancestor  the  great  statesman 
and  legislator  of  Yoritomo's 
time,  Oye  Hiromoto,  and  its  re- 
presentative, Motonari  (1497-  ' 

1571),  had  two  sons  scarcely  inferior  to  himself  in  strategical  abihty,  Kikkawa 
Motoharu  and  Kohayakawa  Takakage.  A  commission  having  been  obtained 
from  Kyoto,  Motonari  took  the  field  in  1555,  and  with  only  three  thousand 
men  succeeded,  by  a  daring  feat,  in  shattering  Harukata  with  twenty  thousand. 
Thus  far,  Mori  Motonari  had  obeyed  the  behest  of  his  late  chief.  But  thereafter 
he  made  no  attempt  to  restore  the  Ouchi  family.  On  the  contrary,  he  relent- 
lessly prosecuted  the  campaign  against  Suye  Harukata,  with  whom  was  associated 
..    .         Now  reprewsnted  by  Prince  Mori.) 
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Ouchi  Yoshinaga,  representizig  ,the  Ouchi  house  by  adoption^  until  ultimately 
Yoshinaga  committed  suicide  and/tbe  Ouchi  famfly  becODodng  extinct,  Motonari 
succeeded  to  all  its  domains.         •  '  " 

At  that  time  the  province  of  Izumo,  which  is  conterminous  with  Iwami  albng 
its  western  frontier,  was  under  the  eontrol  of  the  high  constable,  Amako  Tsune- 
hisa  (1458-  1540),  who,  profiting  by  the  fall  of  tho  great  Yamana  sept,  had 
obtained  possession  of  the  provinces  Bingo  and  Uoki  as  well  as  of  the  Oki  Islands. 
This  daimyd  was  a  puissant  rival  of  the  Ouehi  family,  and  on  the  downfall  of  the 
latter  he  soon  came  into  collision  with  Mdri  Motonari.  Tsunehisa's  grandson, 
Yoshihisa  (1545-1610),  inheilted  tlisf  fcnid^  which  «fided- tdtfa  the  dxtikiction  o! 
the  Amako  family  and  the  abflorption  dl  its  domainb  by  the  Meri,  thb  latter  thus 
becoming  supreme  in  no  less  than;  thirteen  prot1»oes' of  ther8any0-d5  and' the 

Sllninf>^G«  ■  •       •)■'  !  VI-'  "--al  »•  ^    .  •  .  ' 

THE  MIYOSHI,  THE  ICHIJO.  THE  CH5S0KABE,  AND  THE  KONO  FAMILIES 

With  the  island  of  Shikoku  (four  provinces)  are  i  cum  cted  the  names  of  the 
Hosokawa,  the  Miyoshi,  tho  Ichijo,  the  Ch5sokabe,  and  the  Kono  families. 
Early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  celebrated  Hosokawa  Yoriyuki  was  banished 
to  Sanuki,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  we  find  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  isl^Ad  under  the  sway  of  Hosolcawa  Katsiimoto.  Then,  in  the  Daiei  era 
(1521-1528),  the  Miyoehii  vassals  of  the  Hosokawa^  came  upon  the  scene  in 
Awa.  From  1470  to  1573,  the  province  of  Tosa  'was' governed  by  the  Ichija, 
but,  in  the  latter  year,  Motochika,  head  of  the  ChO^lcabei  one -of  the  seven 
vassal  families  of  the  Icliij5,  usurped  the  province,  and  then  received  orders 
from  Oda  Nobunaga  to  conquer  the  other  three  provinces  of  the  island  in  the 
interests  of  Nobunaga 's  son.  Motochika  obe>  ed,  Vjut  on  the  death  of  Nobunaga 
and  his  son  he  constituted  himself  master  of  Sliikoku  until  Kidpyoshi  deprived 
him  of  all  save  Tosa.  From  1156  to  l.lSi  the  Kono  family  held  the  province  of 
lyo,  but  there  is  nothing  of  historical  interest  in  their  career, '         • ' 

,    .  •  .  f  ■   .  , 

THE  DAlMYCk  IN  KYOSHO 

Connected  with  Kyushtl  are  the  families  of  Shoni,  Otomo,  Ryuzoji,  Kifeuchi 
and  Shimazu.  The  term  "shSni"  originally  iignifled  vice-governor.  Its  first 

bearer  was  ivruto  Sukeyori  (Figiwara),  who  received ifche  commismon  df  Dami  w 
shdni  from  Minamoto  Yoritomo.  Subsequently  it  became  a  family  name,  and 
the  ShSni  are  found  fighting  against  the  Mongol  invaders;  stoutly  supporting  the 
Southern  Court;  passing  over  to  the  side  of  the  Ashikaga,  and  losing  their  places 
in  history  after  the  suicide  of  Tokihisa  (1559),  who  had  suffered  r^>eated  defeats 
atthe  handsof  the  Ryuzoji.  •  <■ 

The  Otomo  family  was  a  branch  of  the  Fujiwara.  One  of  its  members, 
Nakahara  Chikayoshi,  received  from  Minamoto  Yoritomo  the  office  of  high 
constable  of  the  Ikuw^fUy  and  to  his  son,  Ynahinao,' was  given  the  uji  of  Otomo, 
which,  as  the  reader  knows,  belonged  originally  toMichi  no  Omi,  a  general  of  the 
Emperor  Jimmu.  In  Kyflshti,  the  Otoioo.  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Northern 
Court,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Buzen,  Bungo,  Chikuzen,  Chikugo, 
Hizen,  and  Higo.  In  1396,  the  -head  of  the  family  —  Chikayo  —  held  the  office 
of  tandai  of  KyQshu.  Yoshishige,  commonly  called  SOrin  (1530-1587),  fought 
successfully  with  the  Kikuchi  and  the  Akizuki,  and  the  closing  years  of  his  life 
were  devoted  to  a  futilei. struggle  against. the.  Pximazu,  the  Kyuzoji,  and  the 
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iOdtttld/  He'^BcapM  disaster  by  obtaining  succour  from  flideyoBhi,  but  the 
Ofcomo  domaifa  was  reduced  to  the  single  province  of  Bungo. 

The  Ryuzbji  first  appear  in  history  as  vassals  of  the  Shoni,  undor  who55e 
banner  they  foiin;ht  against  the  Otomo,  in  lfM¥\.  Subsof^uentiy  they  became 
independent  and  c  ta!>]ished  a  stronghold  in  Hizeu,  which  province  was  granted 
fco  them  in  fief  by  H  i  i  1(  yoshi. 

The  Kikuchi,  a  branch  of  tlie  Fujiwara,  held  office  in  Kyushu  from  the  tenth 
century.   They  are  chiefly  noteworthy  for  their  gallant  defence  of  the  cause  of 
the  Southern  Court.  After  many  vicifisitjudes  the  family  disappeared  from  ^ 
liistory  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

iHheKanbestor^of  the  Shimasu  family  was  Tadahisa,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
MinamotO'  Yoritomo.  His  mother,  to  escape  the  resentment  of  Yoritomo's 
wife,  Masa,  fled  ta  KyQshii,  and  Tadahisa,  having  been  named  governor  of 
Satsuma,  procceded_thither,  in  1196,  and  l)y  conquest  added  to  it  the  two  prov- 
inces, Hyilfia  and  Osumi.  The  Shimazii  family  emerged  victorious  from  all 
campaigns  until  Hideyoshi  in  person  took  the  field  against  them,  as  will  be 
presently  related.* •  - 

'  '        THE  0-U  REGION 

The  £^1/^  region  (MutsorDewa)  WBs  the  home  of  many  septa,  which  fought 
among  themselves  for  supremacy.  Of  these  the  most  influential  were  the  Moga- 
nu  of  Yamagata,  the  Date  of  Yonesawa,  and  the  Ashina  of  Aizu.  In  the  extreme 
north  were  the  Nambu  who,  however,  lived  too  remote  from  the  political  centres 
to  occupy  historical  attention.  The  Date  maintained  f  rit  ndly  relations  with  the 
Ashikaga,  and  Harumune  was  nominated  tandai  of  Oshu  by  the  shogun  Yoshi- 
haru,  of  whose  name  one  idcop;raph  (haru)  was  p^iven  to  the  Date  chief.  The 
family  attained  its  greater  distinction  in  the  time  of  Masamune  (1566-163(')), 
and  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  stand  aloof  from  some  of  the  intern(^cino 
strife  of  the  sixteenth  eentury.  Nevertheless,  the  region  was  sufheiently  dis- 
turbed. Thus,  the  Tsugaru  and  the  Isambu  struggled  in  the  north,  while  the 
Date,  further  north,  shattered  the  power  of  the  NikaidO,  the  Nihonmatsu,  the 
Ashina,  and  the  Tamura,  or  fought  less  decisively  against  the  Satake  (of  Hitachi), 
and  in  UshQ  (De^a)  th^  Mogamiwens  confronted  by  the  Uesugl  of  Echigo. 

DATE  MASAMUNE 

The  most  renowned  of  the  Date  family  was  ^rasamune,who  to  great  military 
skill  added  artistie  instincts  and  considerable  pof^tic  ability.  Tradition  has 
handed  down  some  incidents  whieli  illustrate  the  ethics  of  that  time  as  well  as 
the  character  of  the  man.  It  is  stated  that  Masamune  came  into  possession  of 
a  scroll  on  which  were  inscribed  a  hundred  selected  jjoems  copied  by  the  celebrat- 
ed Fujiwara  letaka.  Of  this  anliiology  Mavsamiuie  was  much  enamoured,  for 
the  sake  alike  of  its  contents  and  of  its  calligraphy.  But  learning  accidentally 
that  the  scroll  had  been  pawned  to  the  merchant  from  whom  he  had  obtained 
it,  he  instituted  inquiries  as  to  its  owner,  and  ultimately  restored  the  scroll  to 
him  with  the  addition  of  five  gold  The  owner  was  a  knight-errant  (r9mn) 
named  Imagawa  Motome,  who  tl  *  reafter  entered  Masamune 's  service  and 
ultimately  rose  to  be  a  general  of  infantry  {ashigaru).  The  sympathy  which 
taught  Masamune  to  estimate  the  pain  with  which  the  owner  of  the  fcvoW  must 
have  parted  with  it  was  a  fine  trait  of  character.    Another  incident  in  this 

The  family  is  now  represented  by  Prince  Sbimazu.] 
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rfOnarkftbSe-Diaii'SHsifleet  k^p<nie4.at-la.totMH»ulBMiit  Ivii^heiUscidtatB]^ 
trod  on  the  robe  of  got  TKmi(RnurtBH,;a  vaawi  cl  itbe  ITokuganm;/-  fSnngsd  ibgr  an 
aot  of  eare]«a9b0ai  vhitth  junoiuited.  almost  itt>:a  deli|)«Kate  i&sult/  Kiineniatsu 
struck  Maf»mUne.   A  commotioti  at  once  ianm6f  tfeffilprcbable  dutooline  being 

that  Masamune  would  return  the  blow  with  his  swohl.  But  he  remained  portly 
cool,  making  no  remark  except  that  he  had  been  paid  for  his  want  of  care,  and 
thal^al  any  ratiei  Jianemateu  was  not  an  adversary  worthy  oi  his  resentment. 

THE  FIVE  CBNTRJIS 

.  .Among  :th0  welter,  ol  mHirfcing  ngioQS  sIanoed:ai  abovo,  five  aeetiims  deitach 
tli«mfiliir0i  as  peiitros:(9l  dlaturbanoek  •  The  £iBt  m  thetCouEt  ih  Kyoto  and  the 
MuTQpiachi  Bakufu,  where  the  ^osbkawa,  the.  Miyoshi,  and  the  Matftmiaga 
deluged  the  streeta -witb.  Uood  and  reduced  the roityjAo  ashes.   The  second  is 

the  Hojo  of  Odawara,  who  compassed  the  det^t  ruction  of  the  kuhd  at  Koj^a  and 
of  the  two  original  Uesugi  families.  The  third  is  Takeda  of  Kai,  wlio  struggled 
on  one  side  with  the  Uesugi  of  Echigo  and  on  the  other  wnth  the  Imagawa  of 
Suruga.  The  fourth  is  Oda  Nobunaga,  who  escorted  the  shogun  to  the  capital. 
And  the  fifth  is  the  great  Mori  family,  who,  after  crushing  the  Ouchi  and  the 
AmaJcDi  'finaUy  .e^m»  ialQ  ooUiokoni  with  the  amM^^  iundor  thA  kadcxship 
of  Hi4eyiQ6l4.-'' i      ••  '    *  •        '  »*»    -  •  • 

•  •  >  . '     ■     -  •      /+••  •■  1  .  ■     •    •  •• 
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0t>A  NOBUNAGA 


When  the  Taira  sept  was  shattered  finally  at  Dan-no-ura,  a  baby  grandson  of 
Kiyomori  was  carried  by  its  mother  to  the  hamlet  of  Tsuda,  in  Omi  province; 
Subsequently  this  child,  Chikazanc,  was  adopted  by  a  Shinto  official  of  Oda,  in 
Echizen,  and  thus  acquired  the  name  of  Oda.  For  generations  the  family  served 
uneventfully  at  the  shrine  in  Omi,  but  in  the  disturbed  days  of  the  Ashikaga 
ihoguns,  the  representative  of  the  eighth  generation  from  Chikazane  emerged 
from  the  obscurity  of  Shinto  services  and  was  appointed  steward  (karo)  of  the 
Shiba  family,  which  appointment  involved  removal  of  his  residence  to  Owari. 
From  that  time  the  fortunes  of  the  family  became  brighter.  Nobuhide,  its 
representative  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  acquired  sufficient 
power  to  dispute  the  Imagawa 's  sway  over  the  province  of  Mikawa,  and  sufficient 
wealth  to  contribute  funds  to  the  exhausted  coflfers  of  the  Court  in  Kyoto. 

This  man's  son  was  Nobunaga.  Bom  in  1534,  and  destined  to  bequeath  to 
his  country  a  name  that  will  never  die,  Nobunaga,  as  a  boy,  showed  much  of  the 
eccentricity  of  genius.  He  totally  despised  the  canons  of  the  time  as  to  costume 
and  etiquette.  One  of  his  peculiarities  was  a  love  of  long  swords,  and  it  is  related 
that  on  a  visit  to  Kyoto  in  his  youth  he  carried  in  his  girdle  a  sword  which  trailed 
on  the  ground  as  he  walked.  Rough  and  careless,  without  any  apparent  dignity, 
he  caused  so  much  solicitude  to  his  tutor  and  guardian,  Hirate  Masahide,  and 
showed  so  much  indifference  to  the  latter 's  remonstrances,  that  finally  Masahide 
had  recourse  to  the  faithful  vassal 's  last  expedient  —  he  committed  suicide, 
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leaving  a  letter  in  which  the  explanation  of  his  act  was  accompanied  by  a  stirring 
appeal  to  the  better  instincts  of  his  pupil  and  ward.  This  proved  the  turning- 
point  in  Nobunaga 's  career.  He  became  as  circumspect  as  he  had  previously 
been  careless,  and  he  subsequently  erected  to  the  memory  of  his  brave  moni- 
tor a  temple  which  may  be  seen  to  this  day  by  visitors  to  Nagoya. 

It  is  frequently  said  of  Nobunaga  that  his  indifference  to  detail  and  his  lack 
of  patience  were  glaring  defects  in  his  moral  endowment.  But  that  accusation 
can  scarcely  be  reconciled  with  facts.  Thus,  when  still  a  young  man,  it  is  related 
of  him  that  he  summoned  one  of  his  vassals  to  his  presence  but,  giving  no  order, 
allowed  the  man  to  retire.  This  was  repeated  with  two  others,  when  the  third, 
believing  that  there  must  be  something  in  need  of  care,  looked  about  attentively 
before  retiring,  and  observing  a  piece  of  torn  paper  on  the  mats,  took  it  up  and 
carried  it  away.  Nobunaga  recalled  him,  eulogized  his  intelligence,  and  declared 
that  men  who  waited  scrupulously  for  instructions  w'ould  never  accomplish 
much.  The  faculties  of  observation  and  initiation  were  not  more  valued  by 
Nobunaga  than  those  of  honesty  ami  modesty.  It  is  recorded  that  on  one 
occasion  he  summoned  all  the  officers  of  his  staff,  and  showing  them  a  sword  by 
a  famous  maker,  promised  to  bestow  it  upon  the  man  who  should  guess  most 
correctly  the  number  of  threads  in  the  silk  frapping  of  the  hilt.  All  the  officers 
wrote  down  their  guesses  with  one  exception,  that  of  Mori  Rammaru.  Asked 
for  the  reason  of  his  abstention,  Mori  replied  that  he  happened  to  know  the  exact 
number  of  threads,  having  counted  them  on  a  previous  occasion  when  admiring 
the  sword.  Nubunaga  at  once  placed  the  weapon  in  his  hands,  thus  recognizing 
his  honesty.  Again,  after  the  construction  of  the  famous  castle  at  Azuchi,  to 
which  reference  will  be  made  hereafter,  Nobunaga,  desiring  to  have  a  record 
compiled  in  commemoration  of  the  event,  asked  a  celebrated  priest,  Sakugen,  to 
undertake  the  composition  and  penning  of  the  document.  Sakugen  declared 
the  task  to  be  beyond  his  literary  abihty,  and  recommended  that  it  should  be 
entrusted  to  his  rival,  Nankwa.  Nobunaga  had  no  recourse  but  to  adopt  this 
counsel,  and  Nankwa  performed  the  task  admirably,  as  the  document,  which 
is  still  in  existence,  shows.  In  recognition  of  this  success,  Nobunaga  gave  the 
compiler  one  hundred  pieces  of  silver,  but  at  the  same  time  bestowed  two  hun- 
dred on  Sakugen  for  his  magnanimity  in  recommending  a  rival. 

Nobunaga  unquestionably  had  the  gift  of  endearing  himself  to  his  retainers, 
though  there  are  records  which  show  that  he  was  subject  to  outbursts  of  fierce 
anger.  Even  his  most  trusted  generals  were  not  exempt  from  bitter  words  or 
even  blows,  and  we  shall  presently  see  that  to  this  fault  in  his  character  was 
approximately  due  his  tragic  end.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  lack  the  faculty  of 
pity.  On  the  occasion  of  a  dispute  between  two  of  his  vassals  about  the  boun- 
daries of  a  manor,  the  defeated  litigant  bribed  one  of  Nobunaga 's  principal 
staff-officers  to  appeal  for  reversal  of  the  judgment.  This  officer  adduced 
reasons  of  a  sufficiently  specious  character,  but  Nobunaga  detected  their  fallacy, 
and  appeared  about  to  take  some  precipitate  action  when  he  happened  to  observe 
the  wrinkles  which  time  had  written  on  the  suppliant's  face.  He  recovered 
his  sang-froid  and  contented  himsdf  with  sending  the  officer  from  his  presence 
and  subsequently  causing  to  be  handed  to  him  a  couplet  setting  forth  the  evils 
of  bribery  and  corruption.  He  forgave  the  guilty  man  in  consideration  of  his 
advanced  age,  and  the  incident  is  said  to  have  closed  with  the  suicide  of  the  old 
officer.  Frugality  was  another  trait  of  Nobunaga 's  character.  But  he  did  not 
save  money  for  money's  sake.  He  spent  with  lavish  hand  when  the  occasion 
called  for  munificence;  as  when  he  contributed  a  great  sum  for  the  rebuilding  of 
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the  Iso  ishriAes.  Perhaps  nothing  coosClttiltes  . a  better  clue  to  Ms  diaixMltioii 
thaatfae  versM  he  hflMtuaUy  quoted: —  ' 

Life  is  short;  the  world  is  a  mere  dream  to  the  idle.  , 
Only  thr  fool  frars  death,  for  what  is  there  of  ltf6  that  doei  '      !  ■■ 

Not  die  once,  sooner  ur  later?  .  •*■:". 
Man  has  to  die  once  and  once  only;  ... 
He  should  make  his  death  glorious.  «  '     ' .  ' 

It  is  reoorde  i  that  Nohuiv^'s  demeanoMr  in. battle  truly  reflected  the  eipint 
of  these  veiees. 

BIDEfrOSHI 

Nobunaga  certainly  deserved  the  success  he  achieved,  but  that  he  achieved 
it  must  be  attributed  in  part  to  accideiit.  That  accident  was  liis  association  with 
Hideyoshi.^  It  has  been  sometimes  s£^d  that  circumstances  b§gct  the  men  to 
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deal  with  them.  Fallacious  as  such  a  doctrine  is,  it  almost  romjiels  belief  when 
we  observe  that  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century-  in  Japan  produced 
three  of  the  greatest  men  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  that  they  joined  hands  to 
aooompUsh  the  stupendoittF  ta^  of  restoring  peace  and  m^der  to-an  empare  which 
bad  been  almost  dontinuottriy  torn  by  war  thitrngbout  five  consecutive  eeiituned. 
These  three  mien  ^me  bom  wlthm  an  intei^  of  eight  years:  Nobunaga,  in 
1534;  Hideyoshi,  in  1536,  and  leyasu,  in  1542. 

There  are- many  stories  about  Hideyoshi's  early  days,  buf  the  details  afe 
obscured  by  a  record  raHed  \\\v  Taikdki,  which  undoubtedly  makes  many 
excursions  into  thr  region  of  romance.  The  j)\ivn  facts  appear  to  be  that 
Hideyoshi  was  the  son  of  a  humble  farmer  named  Kinoshita  Yaernon,  who  lived 
in  the  Aichi  district  of  Owari  pro^nnce,  and  who  preferred  the  life  of  a  foot- 
soldier  {askigai-u)  to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture.  Yaemon  served  the  Oda  family, 
and  died  when  Hideyoshi  was  still  a  youth.  In  Owari  province,  at  a  homestead 
ealled  IcbfHniira  from  the*  name  of  the  tree  (madden-hadr  tree)  that  floutiishes 

P  To  avoid  needless  difficulty  the  name  "Hideyoshi"  is  used  solely  throughout  this  history. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  statesman  and  general. was  ^ali&d  in  his  c^dhood.NaMmura 
Hiyoshi;  his  adult  name  was  T5kichi ;  afterwards  he  changed  this  t6  Haduba  and  ul^aiefir* 
he  was Imoiitt as Toj^>t6mi  Hideyoshi.]  «       '  ~'-    '  ' 
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thei^e  in  abundance,  there  stands  a  temple  built  in  the  year  1 616  on  the  site  of 
the  house  where  Hideyoshi  was  bom.  This  temple  is  known  as  Taiko-zan  — 
"TaiA;o"  having  been  the  title  of  Hideyoshi  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life — and 
in  the  grounds  of  the  tAJuiple  may  be  seen  the  well  ii  uiii  which  water  was  drawn 
to  wash  the  newly  bom  baby.  The  qhild  grew  up  to  be  a  youth  of  dimunitive 
stature,  monkey-like  face,  extraordinary  precocity,  and  boiiiidless  ambition. 
Everything  was  against  bim  —  personal  appearance,  obscurity  of  lineage,  and 
abi»6nce  of  schdlarsfhlpi  Yet  tie  hevter  seems  to  htive  doubted  that  a  great  future 
lay  before  him.  • '  " 

Many  curious  legends  are  gro^iped  six»i%  his  childhood.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  clumsily  constructed  and  unconvincing,  though  probably  we  shall  be 
justified  in  accepting  the  evidence  tlicy  be;ir  of  a  mind  sinpjularly  well  ordered 
and  resoTirrcfiil.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  employed  by  a  Buddhist  priest 
to  assist  m  <listributing  amulets,  and  by  the  agency  of  this  priest  he  obtained 
an  introtlui  lion  to  Matsushita  Yukitsuna,  commandant  of  the  castle  of  Kuno 
at  llamamatsu,  in  Totomi  province.  Th;s  Matsushita  was  a  vassal  of  Imagawa 
Yoshimoto.  He  controlled  the  provinces  of  Mikawa,  TotOmi,  and  Suruga,  which 
lie  along  the  coast  eastward  of  Owari^  andhe  represented  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful families  in  the  country.  Hideyoshi  aerved  in  ^e  castle  of  KunO  for  a  period 
variously  reckoned  at  from  one  year  to  five.  Tradition  says  that  he  abused 
the  trust  placed  in  him  by  his  employer,  and  absconded,  with  the  sum  of  six  ryd 
wherewith  he  had  been  commissioned  to  purchase  a  new  kind  of  armour  which 
had  recently  come  into  vogue  in  Owari  province.  But  though  this  alleged 
theft  becomes  in  certain  annals  the  basis  of  a  picturesque  story  as  to  Hideyoshi 
repaying  Matsushita  a  thousandfold  in  later  years,  the  unadorned  truth  seems 
to  be  that  Hideyoslii  was  obliged  to  leave  Kuno  on  account  of  the  jealousy  of  his 
fellow  retainers,  who  slandered  him  to  Yukitsuna  and  procured  his  dismissal. 

Returning  to  Owari,  he  obtahifid'admisindn  to -the  ranks  of  Oda  Nobunaga 
in  the  humble  jcapacity  of  sandal-bearer.  He-deiibmtely  chose  Nobunaga 
through  faith  in  the  greataesi^  of  his  destiny,  and  again  the  reader  of  Japanese 
history  is  confronted  by  ingenious  tales  as  to.  Hideyoshi 's -devices  for  obtaining 
admission  to  Nobunaga 's  house.  But  the  most  credible  explanation  is,  at  the 
same  time,  the  simplest,  namely,  that  Hideyoshi 's  father,  having  been  bofOeoB 
the  military  roll  of  Nobunaga 's  lather,  little  difficulty  offered  in  obtaining  A 
.similnr  fn.vour  for  IHdej'Oshi. 

W  .\Kobunaga  was  then  on  {he  threshold  of  his  brilliant  career.  In  those  days 
of  perpetual  wui  and  tumult,  the  supreme  ambition  of  each  great  territorial 
baron  in  Japan  was  to  fight  ids  way  to  the  capital,  there  to  obtain  from  the 
sovereign  and  the  Muromachi  Bakufu  a  commission  to  subdue  the  whole 
.oopntry  and  to^  admtniMei:  it^aa  th^  lienteoant.  •  ONobunaga  seems  to  have 
•cheriBheid  that  from. his  ea^dy  years, ;thfifQgh  aeveriil -much  more  tpow6fful 
military  magnates  would  surely  oppose  anything  like  his  pre-eminence.  Moie- 
•over,.i^  addition  to  comparative  niieeakliess,  he  was  hampered  by  local  incon- 
-Venience-  .  The  province  of  Owari  was  guarded  on  the  south  by  sea,  but  on  the 
east  it  was  menaced  directly  by  the  Imagawa  family  and  indirectly  by  the 
celel)rated  Takeda  Shingen,  whilr'  nn  flw  north  it  wns  threatened  by  the  Saito 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Asai,  the  Sasaki,  and  the  Kitabatake.  Any  one  of  these 
puissant  feudatories  would  have  been  more  than  a  match  for  the  Owari  chief- 
tain, and  that  Imagawa  Yosiiimoto  iiarboured  designs  against  Oi^'ari  was  well 
known  to  Nobunaga,  for  in  those  da^'s  spying,  slander,  forgery,  and  deceit  of 
'every  kind  luid  '^e  approval*  of  the  Chinese:  writejrs  on  mSitary  ethics  whose 
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books  were  regarded  as  claries  by  the  Japane?!f\  Hidetyoahi  himself  figures  at 
this  very  time  as  the  instigator  and  director  of  a  series  of  acts  of  extreme  treach- 
ery, by  wliich  the  death  of  one  of  the  principal  Imap:Rwa  vassals  was  com- 
passed ;  and  the  same  Hideyoshi  was  the  means  of  disco^■('I mg  a  j  )1*  )t  by  Imagawa 
emissaries  to  delay  the  repair  of  the  castle  of  Iviyosu,  ^iobuiiagu's  headtiuarters, 
where  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  had  caused  a  landslide.  Nobunaga  did  not  venture 
to  assume  tJtLe.  cffeiiflive.  lagitiliititiie  Imag&wa  chief.  He^hose  as  a  matter  of 
oeces^ty  tp  stand  on  the  defeaaiye^  sbid  when  H  beeaiAdieertam  that  Ima^wa 
Yoshimoto  had  taken  the  field,  a  general  iinpreasioii  prevailed  that  the  destruo- 
(bn  of  ttw  Oda  lami^  was  unavoiflaU 

I  .  :  r.     ■  •  . 

*  •  4 

r  '  kATTLE  OP  OKEHAZAMA 

■  In  the  month  of  June,  L560,  Imagawa  Yoshimoto  crossed  the  border  intd 
Ou'ari  at  the  head  of  a  force  vStated  by  the  annals  to  have  been  forty-six  thousand 
strong.  Just  two  years  had  elapsed  since  Hideyoshi's  admission  to  the  service 
of  the  Qwari  baron  in  the  office  of  sandal-bearer.  Nevertheless,  some  generally 
credible  records  do'toi  hesitate  to  repiteflent  Hideyoshi  as  taking  a  promineiit 
Pfurt  in  the  ^tealf -battle  agi^nalr  the  Imagawa,  and  as  openly  advising  Nobunaga 
with  regard  to  the  strata  beet  adapted  t6  the  dtuatbn.  It  is  incredible  that 
a  private  soldi^,  and  a  mere  youth  of.  twenty*two  at  that,  should  have  risen  in 
such  a  short  time  to  occupy  a  place  of  equality  with  the  great  generals  of  Xo- 
bunaga's  army.  But  that  Hideyoshi  contributed  more  or  less  to  the  vesult  of 
the  fight  may  be  confulf  ntly  asserted. 

The  battle  itself,  thougii  the  forces  engaged  were  not  large,  must  be  counted 
one  of  the  great  combats  of  the  world,  for  had  not  Nobunaga  emerged  victorious 
the  whole  course  of  Japanese  history  might  have  been  changed.  At  the  outset, 
no  definite  programme  seems  to  have  Ve^n  conceived  on  Nobunaga *s  side.  He 
had  no  alfies,  and  the  numerical  inferiority  of  his  troops  was  overwhelming. 
The  hitter  fdefeet  was  remedied  in  a' very  partial  degm  by  the  reeourcefulness 
of  Hideyoshi.  In  his  boyhood  he  had  aerved  for  some  time  under  a  celebrated 
chief  of  .freebooters,  'by  nanie  Hachisuka  Koroku^^  mid  he  persuaded  that 
ohieftaiQ  with  his  fifteen  hundred  foUowiBrs  to  march  to  the  aid  of  the  Owari 
army,  armour  and  weapons  having  been  furnished  by  Sasaki  Shotei,  of  Omi 
province.  Sasaki  t^garded  NolMuij^Jxa's  plight  as  too  hopeless  to  warrant  direct 
aid,  but  he  was  willing  to  equip  llachisukri's  men  for  the  purpose,  although  the 
addition  of  fifteen  liundred  soldiers  could  imike  very  little  difference  in  the  face 
of  fcUch  a  dis|)arity  as  existed  between  the  cunibatants. 

Shortly  before  these  events,  Owari  had  been  invaded  from  the  west  by  the 
Kitabatake  baroh»  whose  domain  lay  in  Ise,  ,and  the  mvaders  had  been  beaten 
back  by  a  bt^d  ioffensive  movement  on  Nobunaga's  park  The  ultimate  result 
had  not  been  'Conclusive,  as  Nobunaga  ^visedly  refrained  from  carrying  the 
war  into  Ise  and  thus  leaving  his  territory  unguarded.  But  the  affair  had 
taught  the  8Uperiorit>'  of  offensive  tactics,  and  thus  Nobunaga's  impulse  was 
to  attack  thoiarmy  of  Imagawa,  instead  of  waiting  to  be  crushed  by  preponderate  ^ 
force.  His  most  trusted  generals,  Shil)ata  Katsuiye,  Sakuma  Nobumori,  and 
Hayashi  Mitsukatsu,  strenuously  opposed  thip  plan.  They  saw  no  prospe'^t 
whatever  of  success  in  assuming  the  offensive  against  strength  so  superior, 
they  ijrgcd  the  advisability  of  yielding  temporarily  and  awaiting  an  oijijur- 
tunity  to  recover  independence.  Here,  Hideyoshi  is  reputed  to  iiave  shown 
;  •  .  .  ■     •  , .     ['  Ancestor  of  the  present  Marquis  Hachisuka.] 
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conspicuous  wisdom  at  tTie  council-table.  He  pointed  out  that  there  could 
be  no  such  thing  as  temporary  surrender.  The  Imagawa  would  certainly 
insist  on  hostages  sufficiently  valuable  to  insure  permanent  good  faith,  and  he 
further  declared  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  credit  the  Imagawa  with  possessing 
the  good-will  of  any  of  the  other  great  feudatories,  since  they  were  all  equally 
jealoi»Qf  one.aQotber.'  .  .  .  .  t -. 

'  finally,  it  was  resolved  thieit  seven  forts  stoidd  b^baih  and^garnsdhed,  alid 
that  five  of  them,  should  be-alkurod  to  laU  into  this  eodiiy-s  handd  if  resistance 
proved  hopeless.  :  In  the  remaining  two  forts  the  gaitisons  were  to  be  composted 
of  the  best  f  roops  in  the  Owari  army,  and  over  these  strongholds  wer6  to  be  flown 
the  flags  of  Nobunaga  himself  and  of  his  chief  general.  It  was  hoped  that  by 
their  success  in  five  of  the  forts  the  Imagawa  army  would  be  at  once  physically 
wearied  and  morally  encouraged  to  concentrate  their  entire  strength  and  atten- 
tion on  the  capture  of  the  last  two  fortresses.  Meanwhile,  Nobunaga  himself, 
with  a  select  body  of  troops,  was  to  march  by  mountain  roads  to  the  rear  of  the 
invading  forces  and  deliver  a  furious  attack  when  such  a  manceuvre  was  least 
expected.  The  brave  men  who  engaged  in  this  perildas  enterprise  were  strength- 
tnied  .by  worshipping,  at  the  ahrine^of  Haofainutn  in  thcl>  village  €i(  Atbnta,  and 
tbehr.  prayers  evoked  appearances  wiMi  wfere^hateq^dted  as  mttdles&atibnb  of 
divine  assistance.  Most  fortunately  for  the  Owari  troops,  their  taiov^nents  wei« 
shrouded  by  a  heavy  rainfall,  and  they  suceeeded  in  inflicting  serious  loss  on  the 
invading  army,  driving  it  pile-m^le  across  the  border  and  killing  its  chief, 
Yoshimoto.  No  attempt  was  made  to  pursue  the  fugitives  into  Mikawa. 
Nobunaga  was  prudently  content  with  his  signal  victory.  It  raised  him  at 
once  to  a  level  with  the  greatest  provincial  barons  in  the  empire,  and  placed  him 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  aspirants  for  an  imperial  commission.         '  • 


TOKUGAWA  I^YASU  . 

The  battle  of : Okehasoma  led  tq  anotbeii  iiieident  of  prirn^  nnpiortaiiioe  in 
Japanese  lustory.  It  brought  abbut  an  allianb^  between  Oda  N6bunaga  and 
Tokugawa  leyasu.  Among  the  small  barons  subject  to  4he  Imagawa  there  wta 
one  dalled  Matsudaira  Motcqpasu.  "  He  had  tidDea  the  name,  Motoyasu,  by 

'       adopting  One  of  the  ide- 
ographs of  Yoshimoto's 
appellation.  His  family, 
long  in  alliance  with  the 
Imagawa,  were  at  a  va- 
ImynO  .       ,  nance  with  the  Oda,  and 
irtl  Luzpf^'-^b  in  the  battle  of  Okeha- 
tri  tneuio  /Gia  sainft  Hob  Motoyasu  had 
U{dv)l4  8fi  ,«apiii)red  one  of  the 
Owari  forts.  But  on  thie 
defeat  and  death  of  Yo- 
shimoto, the  Matsudaira 
chieftain  retired  at  once 
to  his  own  castle  of  Oka- 
zaki,  in  the  province  of 
Mikawa.    He  had  then 
to  consider  his  position, 
for  by  the  death  of  Yo- 
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ihunotoj  the  headship' of  the  Imagawa  family  had  falkn:  to  his  Mdeftt  son» 
Ujinine,  a  man  altc^sether  inferior  in  intellect  to  his  gifted  father.  Nobunaga 
hiiDself  appreciated  the  ofaaraoter  of  the  new  ruler;  and  saw  that  the  irisest 
fdan  would  be  to  «ement  a  union  with  Motsodaira  Moto\  (^u.  Accordmgly 
he  despatched  an  envoy  to  Okazaki  Castte  lni  consult  the  wisbeeof  MotoysMii 
The  latter  agreed  to  the  Owari  chief's  propoeiib>  and  in  February,  1562,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  castle  of  Kiyosu,  where  he  contracted  with  Oda  Nobunapa  an 
alliance  which  endured  tiiroiighout  the  lattcr's  lifetime.  In  the  following  year, 
Motoyasu  changed  hia  name  to  Teyasii,  and  subsequently  he  took  the  uji  of 
Tokugawa.  The  alliance  was  strengtheneil  by  intermarriage,  Nohuyasu,  the 
eldest  fiiuii  of  leyasu,  being  betrothed  to  a  daughter  of  Nobunaga. 

'     j     .  .  '« 

,  .     .  NQBUNAGA'S  POSITION 

It  was  at  this  time,  accordihg  to  Japanese  annalists,  that  Nobunaga  eerk>usly 
oonceived  the  ambition  of  making- Ky5to  his  goal.  The  situation  offered  in- 
ducements. In  the  presence  of  a  practically  acknowledged  conviction  that  no 
territorial  baron  of  thnt  cvti  might  venture  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  which 
denuded  hi^  t-mtory  of  a  protecting  army,  it  was  necessary  to  look  around 
carefully  before  embarking  upon  the  Kyoto  project.  Nobunaga  had  crushed 
the  Iraagawa,  for  though  his  victory  had  not  been  conclusive  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  it  had  placed  the  Imagawa  under  incompetent  leadership  and  had 
tiios  freed  Owari  from  all  menace  from  the  littoral  provinces  on  the  east.  Again, 
in  the  direetion  of  Echigo  and  Shinano,  the  great  captain,  Uesugi  Kenebini 
dared  not  strike  at  Kobunaga's  pT<mnee  without  exposing  himself  to  attack 
from  Takeda  Bhingen.  But  Shingen  -  was  not  leoipreoaUy-  hampered.  His 
potentislities  were  always  an  unknown  quality.  He  was  universally  recognised 
48  the  greatest  strategist  of  his  time,  and  if  Nobunaga  ventured  to  move  west- 
ward, the  Kfii  baron  would  probably  seize  the  occasion  to  lay  hands  upon  Owari. 
It  is  true  tiiat  the  alliance  with  Tokiigawa  Icyasu  con.stituted  some  protection. 
But  leyasu  was  no  match  for  Shingcn  in  the  field.  Some  other  check  must 
be  devised,  and  NubiiuaKa  found  it  in  the  marriage  of  his  adopted  daughter 
to  Shingen's  son,  Katsuyon. 

TIi£  COURT  APPEALS  TO  NOBUNAGA 

In  Kyoto,  at  thia  time,  a  state  of  great  confusion  existed.  The  Bhnp^ror 
OkimacM  had  ascended  the  throne  in  1557.   But  in  the  presence  of  the  viotent 

usorpations  of  the  Miyoshi  and  others,  neither  the  so v(  reign  nor  the  ^iSguii 
could  exercise  any  authority,  and,  as  has  been  shown  already,  the  Throne  was 
constantly  in  pecuniririlv  ombfirasscd  circumstances.  Nobunaga's  father, 
Nobuhide,  had  distinguished  hunself  by  Bubscribing  liberally  to  aid  the  Court 
financially,  and  this  fact  being  now  recalled  in  the  context  of  Nobunaga's  rapidly 
rising  power,  the  l^^nqieror,  in  the  year  loG2,  despatched  Taehiri  IMunetsugu 
nominally  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Atsuta,  but  in  reality  to  convey  to  Nobu- 
naga an  Imperial  message  directing  him  to  restore  order  in  the  capital.  The 
Owari  baron  reeedved  this  envoy  with  marked  respect.  It  is  recorded  that 
be  solemnly  performed  the  ceremony  of  lustration  end  dothed  himself  in  hitherto 
unworn  garments  on  the  bcoasion'of  his  interview  with  the  envoy.  It  was  not 
in  his  power,  however,  to  make  any  definite  arrangement  as  to  time.  He  eould 
only  profesahia  humble  determination  to  obey 'the  Imperial  behest,  aadiHOiois^ 
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the  utmofit  expedition.  But  tbere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  amval  of  this 

envoy  decided  the  question  of  a  inarch  to  KyOto,  though  some  yean  wen 
destined  to  elapse  before  the  projeot  could  be  carried  out. 

:  Two  thhigs  were  necessary,  however,  namely,  a  fe;i.sible  route  and  a  plausible 
pretext.  Even  in  ih<m)  times,  when  wnrs  were  often  undertaken  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  personal  supremacy,  there  remained  sufficient  public 
morality  to  condemn  any  baron  wlio  suffered  himself  to  be  guided  openly  by 
ambition  alone.  Some  reasonably  decent  cause  had  to  be  found.  Now  the 
Kmjjeror,  though,  jis  above  stated,  couiinunicating  his  will  verbally  to  Kobu- 
nagai  had  not  sent  him  any  written  commi8sk)n.  The  necessary  pretext  was 
furnished^  however,  by  the  relations  between  the  menkhersiof  the  SaitCManuly  oC 
Mino  province,  which  lay  upon  the  immediate  north  of  Owari,  and  constituted 
the  most  convenient  road  to  Kyoto.  Hidetatsu,  the  head  of  that  family,  had  i 
fought  against  Nobunaga's  father,  Nobuhide,  and  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace 
had  been  that  the  daughter  of  Hidetatsu  should  become  the  wife  of  Nobunaga.  | 

Subsequently,  the  S;iito  household  was  disturbed  by  one  of  the  family 
feuds  Fo  common  during  tiic  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  in  Japan.  Hi- 
detatsu, desiring  to  disinherit  his  eldest  son,  Yoshittitsu,  had  been  attacked 
and  killed  by  the  latter,  and  Nobunaga  announced  his  intention  of  avenging 
the  death  of  his  father-in-law.  But  before  this  intention  could  be  carried  out, 
Yosliitatsu  died  (1561),  and  his  son,  Tatsuoki,  a  man  of  little  resource  or  ability, 
had  to  bear  the  onset  from  Owan.  Nobunaga,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force, 
crossed  the  Kiso  River  into  Mino.  But  he  found  that^  even  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Tatsuoki,  the  Mino  men  were  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  was  ultimately 
compelled  to  adopt  the  device  of  erecting  on  the  Mino  side  of  the  river  a  fortress 
which  should  serve  at  once  as  a  basis  of  military  operations  and  as  a  place  for 
establishing  relations  with  the  minor  families  in  the  province.  The  building  of 
this  fort  proved  a  very  difficult  task,  but  it  was  finally  accomplished  by  a  clever 
device  on  the  part  of  Hideyoshi,  who,  a  master  of  intrigue  as  well  as  of  military 
strategy,  subsequently  won  over  to  Nobunaga's  cause  many  of  the  principal 
vassals  of  the  Saito  family,  among  them  beinpj  Takenaka  bhigeharu,  who  after- 
wards proved  a  most  capable  lieutenant  to  Hideyoshi. 

These  prdliminaries  arranged,  Nobunaga  once  nKwe.  GiDBsed  the  Kiso  (1504) 
at  the  head' of  a  large  army,  and  after  many  days  of  severe  fighting,  captured 
the  castle  of  Inaba-yama,  which  had  been  strongly  fortified  by  Yoshitatsu,  and 
was  deemed  impregnable.  Nobunaga  established  his  headquarters  at  this 
<tastie,  changing  ita  name  to  Gifu,  and  thus  extending  his  dominion  over  the 
province  of  Mino  as  well  as  Owari.  He  had  now  to  consider  whether  he  would 
push  on  at  once  into  the  province  of  Orai,  which  alone  lay  between  him  and 
Kyoto,  or  whether  he  would  first  provide  against  the  danger  of  a  possible  ntlack 
on  the  western  littoral  of  Owari  from  the  direction  of  Ise.  He  chose  the  latter 
course,  and  invaded  Ise  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force.  But  he  here  met 
with  a  repulse  at  the  hands  of  Kusunoki  Masatomo,  who  to  the  courage  and 
loyalty  of  his  immortal  ancestor,  Masashige,  added  no  small  measure  of  strat- 
egical ability.  He  succeeded  in  defending  his  eastle  of  Yada  against  Nobu- 
naga's attache,  and  finally  the  Owari  general,  deceived  by  a  rumour  to  the  effect 
that  Takeda  Shingen  had  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Gifu  with  a  strong 
army,  retired  hurriedly  from  Ise. 

,It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  three  years  later,  in'1568,  Hideyoshi  succeeded 
in  inducing  all  the  territorial  nobles  of  northern  Ise,  except  Kiisunoki  !Masatomo, 
to  plaoe  tibyemselves  peacefully  under  Nofaunaga^s  sway.  Hid^oshi's  higtoiy 
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fllum'jbiiti  t9  li«ya  hem  a  malbaatr  Iwliey^r.  in  the  ttnet^ry  thitt  ^  ocaiquered  foe 
generally  remains  an  enemy,  whereas  a  eopeilii^tod  eo^my  often  becoo^es  IrMiid. 

Aeting  on  this  conviction  and  aided  by  an  extraordinary  gift  of  persuasive  elo- 
quence, he  often  won  great  victories  without  any  bloodshed.  Thus  he  succeeded 
in  convincing  the  Ise  hnrons  that  Nobuuaga  was  not  swnyed  by  personul  am- 
bition, but  that  hirt  ruiuig  tiesut'  \\;is  to  put  an  end  lo  the  wars  which  had 
devastated  Japan  continuously  f»jr  more  than  a  century.  It  is  right  to  record 
tliat  tiie  iailures  made  by  Nobuuaga  himself  in  hiti  Ise  campaign  were  in  the 
sequel  of  measures  taken  in  opposition  to  Kideyo^hi  s  advice,  a^d  indeed  the 
^pitttoflbaW.  that  tbb  miianw  ol  lusariy  all  tlw^imters  tliat  oyortook  Nobiiaaga 
Uvtnjgliout'hift  <li3t9ePtt  .whfreaa  hit  many  and  bmlUittt  nms^^sM  were  gfimtJksfi 

-         .'*.•,•>-.  ,  ;  . 

•'•  ■  ANOTHER  SUMMONS  FRO^^   illE  EMPEROR  ' 

In  November,  loG7,  the  Emperor  again  sent  Tachiri  Munetsugu  to  invit-e 
Nobunaga  s  presence  in  Kyoto.  His  Majesty  still  refrained  from  the  dangeroua 
step  of  giving  a  written  commission  to  N()i)\iiiat>;;t,  i  iit  he  instructed  Munetsugu 
to  carry  to  the  Uwari  chjeiiaui  a  suit  uf  anauur  and  a  sword.  Two  years 
previously  to  this  event,  the  tumult  in  Kyoto  had  culiuinated  in  an  at  lack  on 
the  palaoo  of  the  MhOffm  Yoehiter u,  the  conflagration  of  the  building,,  aad  thci 
9uit)ide  of  tbe  ahdgtm  amid  the  l^aaing  ruins.  Yosbiteru's  younger  bcotbeffi 
Yoshiaki,  effected  his  escape  from  the  oapital»  and  wandered  about  the  eountiy 
during  three  years,  supplicating  one  baron  after  another  to  taike  op  his  cause* 
This  WAS  in  .1568,  just  nine  months  after  the  Emperor's  second  messsfiS  to 
Nobunaga,  and  tbe  latter,  acting  upon  Hideyoshi's  advice,  determined  to  becoma 
Yo0faiaki'B  champion,  since  by  90  doing  he  would  represent  not  only  the  sovereign 
but  also  the  ahogun  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  Mean\vliile  —  and  this  sf  f'p  also 
was  undertaken  under  Hideyoshi's  advice  —  a  friendly  contract  had  been 
concluded  with  Asai  Nagamasa,  the  most  powerful  baron  in  Onii,  and  the 
agreement  had  been  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Nobunaga's  sister  to  Isaga- 
ansa.' 

NOBUNAGA  PEOC££DS  TO  KYOTO 

In  October,  1568,  Nobunaga  set  out  for  Kyoto  at  the  head  of  an  army  said 
to  haye  numbered  thirty  thousand.  He  did  not  encounter  any  serious  resist- 
ance on  the  way,  but  the  coming  of  his  troops  threw  the  city  into  eonst^nation, 

the  general  apprehension  being  that  the  advent  of  these  provincial  warriors 
would  preface  a  series  of  depredations  such  as  the  people  were  only  too  well 
accustomed  to.  But  Nobunaga  lost  no  time  in  issuinc?  reassuring  proelanKi- 
tions,  whieh,  in  the  serjuel,  his  officers  proved  tliemsei\'es  tiioroughly  capabie  of 
enforcing,  and  before  the  year  closed  peace  and  order  were  restored  in  the 
capital, . Yoshiaki  being  nominated  ahoguti  and  all  tlie  ceieuionies  of  Court  life 
bdng  restoredL  Subsequently,  the  forces  ol  the  Miyosfai  sept  made  armed 
tttempts  to  reeover  thoicontrol  of  the  city,  and  the  tHOgun  asked  Nobunaga  to 
W(Hnt  onaof  his  most  trusted  gsnerals  and  ablest  adi^nistratora  to  maintain 
peace.  It  was  f<lUy  expected  that  Nobunaga  would  respond  to  this  appeal,  by 
nonunating  Shibata,  S^ikuma,  or  Niwa,  who.had  served  under  his  banners  from 
the  outset,  and  in  whose  dyes  Hideyoshi  was  a  mens  upstart.  But  Nobunaga 
selected  Hideyoshi,  and  the  result  justified  his  choice,  for  during  Hideyoshi** 
vm^  Kyoto  cnjpyedjspoh  tranquillity,  as  it  had.  not  known  for  a  century. 
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Nobtmagii  omitted  nothSng  that  oould  ittak»  for  the  dignity  aiui  eooofiiart 
of  the  new  shdgun.  He  caused  a  palace  to  be  erected  for  lum  on  the  site  of  the 
former  Nij6  Castle,  contributions  being  levied  for  the  purpose  on  the  five 
provinces  of  the  Kinai  as  well  as  on  six  others;  and  Nobunaga  birai^elf  personally 
supervised  the  worlc,  which  was  completed  in  May,  1569.  But  it  may  fairly 
be  doubted  whether  Nobunaga  acted  in  all  this  matter  with  sincerity.  At  the 
outset  his  attitude  towards  the  ahogun  wjis  so  respectful  and  so  considerate  that 
Yoshiaki  learned  to  regard  and  speak  of  him  as  a  father.  But  presently  Nobu- 
naga presented  a  memorial,  charging  the  shogun  with  faults  which  were  set  forth 
m  seventeen  artides.  In  th je  impeachment,  YoahiaM  was  aoeused  of  negleolanf 
his  duties  at  Cotirt;  of  failing  to  propitiate  the  tenitorial  nobles;  ofparllalHy 
in  meting  out  rewards  and  punishments;  of  arbitrai^y  eiintllsbatiiig  private 
property;  of  squandering  money  on  needless  enterprises;  of  listening  to  flat- 
terers; of  going  abroad  in  the  disguise  of  a  private  person,  and  so  forth.  It  is 
claimed  by  some  of  No])unaga's  biographers  that  he  was  perfectly  honest  in 
presenting  this  memorial,  but  otfi*  rs,  whose  judgment  appears  to  be  more 
perspiearious,  consider  that  his  chief  objeet  was  to  discredit  Yoshiaki  and  thus 
make  room  for  his  own  subsequent  succession  to  the  shogunate. 

At  all  events  Yoshiaki  interpreted  the  memorial  in  tiiat  sense.  He  became 
openly  hostile  to  Nobimaga,  and  ultimately  took  up  arms.  Nobunaga  made  many 
attempts  to  conciliate  him.  He  even  sent  Hideyoshi  to  solicit  Yoishiaki's  return 
to  Kyoto  from  Kawachi  whither  the  BfOffun  Had  fled. :  But  Yoshiaki/ declining 
to  be  placated,  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Mdri  family,  and 
thus  from  the  year  1573,  Nobunaga  became  actual  wielder  of  the  ahSffUn's 
authority.  Ten  years  later,  Yoshiaki  returned  to  the  capit  il,  took  the  tonsure 
and  changed  his  name  to  Sh5zan.  At  the  suggestion  of  Hideyoshi  a  title  and  a 
yearly  income  of  ten  thousand  kohy  were  conferred  on  liim.  ■  He  died-in  Osaka 
and  thus  ended  the  Ashikaga  shogunate. 

SAEAI 

One  of  the  incidents  connected  with  Hideyoshi 's  administration  in  Kyoto 
illustrates  the  customs  of  his  time.  Within  eight  miles  of  the  city  of  Osaka  lies 
Sakai,  a  great  manufacturing  mart.  This  latter  town,  though  origmally  forming 
part  of  the  Ashikaga  domain,  neverthdess  assisted' the  Miyoshi  in  their  art^tack 
upon  the  shOgunate.  Nobunaga,  much  enraged  at  such  action,  proposed  to 
sack  the  town,  but  Hideyoshi  asked  to  have  the  matter  left  in  his  hands.  This 
request  beinp:  planted,  he  sent  messenp^ers  to  Sakai,  who  informed  the  citizens 
that  NobiiTific^a  contemplated  the  destruction  of  the  town  by  fire.  Thereupon 
the  citizens,  preferring  to  die  sword  in  hand  rather  than  to  be.  cremated,  built 
forts  and  made  preparations  for  resistance. 

This  was  just  what  Hideyoslii  desijjned.  Disp;uisinpj  himself,  he  repaired 
to  Sakai  and  asked  to  be  informed  as  to  the  object  of  these  military  preparations. 
Learning  the  apprehensions  of  the  people,  he  ridiculed  their  fears;  declared 
that  Nobunaga  had  for  prime  object  the  safety  and  peace  of  the  realm,  and  that 
by  giving  ear  to  such  wild  rumours  and  assuming  a  defiant  attitude,  they  had 
committed  a  fault  not  to  be  lightly  condoned.  Ddegates  were  then  sent  fiom 
Sakai  at  Hideyoshi's  suggestion  to  explain  the  facts  to  Nobunaga,  who  acted 
his  part  in  the  drama  by  ordering  the  deputies  to  be  tiirown  into  prison  and 
promisinc^  to  execute  them  as  well  as  their  fellow  townsmen.  In  this  strait 
the  people  of  Sakai  S4)pealed  to  a  celebrated  Buddhist  priest  named  Kennyo^ 
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«id  tltr^Higb  hiB^teseopaioa  [Hid^oshi  agreed  to  ransom  the  town  for  a  payment 
€l  twenty  tibpufaand  fu9*  1%e  fpnds  tbua  obtfuned  were  devoted  to  the  repair 
of  tbd  PA^M  of  the  E^qperor  and  the  sf^sigun,  a  meaBUie  which  won  for  Nobui^ 
ag»  the  appMtufle.oC  ti^e  wMe.of  K|[dtOy  . 

"  MOBUNAGA'S  SITtTATION 

Oda  Nobimaga  was  now  in  fact  shOyun.  So  far  as  concerned  legali^d  power 
he  had  no  equal  in.  the  empire,  but  his  mihtary  strength  was  by  no  means 
proportionate.  In;  the  jiorth,  in  the  eiast,  in  the  west,  and  in  tlie  south,  there 
were  great  territovial-  nobl^A  who  oould  put  hito  the  field  armies  much  larger 
than  all  t^e  Owad  ohiief's  ixaoft.  "^ak^  Slungen,  in  the  Kwant5,  waa  th^ 
most  formidable  of  these  opponoits.  In  the  year  1570,  when  the  eveaUntayf 
to  be  related  occurre  d,  the  Hojo  s^  was  under  the  rule  of  Ujimaaa,  and  with 
him  Shingen  had  concluded  an  alliance  .which  repdered  the  latter  secure  agliinat 
attack  on  the  rear  in  the  event  of  movement  against  Kyoto.  The  better  to  ensure 
himself  against  Hojo  designs,  Shingen  Joined  hands  with  the  Satomi  family  in 
Awa,  and  the  Satake  family  in  Hitachi;  while  to  provide  against  irruptions  by 
the  Uesugi  family  he  enlisted  the  co-operation  of  tlie  priests  in  Kaga,  Echizen, 
and  Noto.  Shingen  further  established  relations  of  friendship  with  Matsunaga 
Uisahide  in  the  far  west.  It  was  tliis  baron  that  had  attacked  the  palace  of 
Nijo  when.  Yoshiteru,  the  slvogun^  had  to  commit  suicide,  and  Shingen's  object 
m  approaohing-him  waa  to  aow  aeeda  of  discord  between  the  sbdgunate  and  No*  - 
bunaga.  Most  immineiit -of ;  perils,  however,  waa  t|ie  menace  of  the  vAsai 
family  in  Omif  and  the  Asakura  family  m  Echim*  '  A  glance  at  the  map  showy 
that  the  ,Asai  were  in  a  positioa  to  sever  .Nobunaga's  communications  with  hi^ 
base  ii^  Mino,  and  that  the  Asakura  were  in  a  positioa  to  cut  off  his  commumcar 
tions  with  Ky6to.  In  tliis  perilous  situation  Noliunaga's  sole  resource  lay  in  To^ 
kugawa  leyasu  and  in  the  iattcr's  alliance  with  the  Uesugi,  which  compact 
the  Owari  ehief  spared  no  pains  to  solidify.  But  from  a  military  point  of  view 
leyasu  wa$  incompaxably  wea,ker  tihan  Siungex^. 

THE  STRUGGLE  WFTH  THE  ASAKURA  AND  THE  ASAI 

In.  t57p»  KobuQiHsa  determined  to  put  his  fortunes  to  a  final  test.  Ha^g 
concentrated  a  Uurge  body  of  troops  in  Kyoto,  he  declared  war  agamat  Asakura 
Yoshikage^  who  had  refused  to  recognize  the  new  Mgun*  Success  crowned 
the  early  efforts  of  the  Owari  forces  in  this  war,  but  the  whole  situation  was 
changed  by  Asai  Nagaraasa,  who  suddenly  marched  out  of  Omi  and  threatened 
to  attack  Ts^obunaga's  rear.  It  is  true  th^it  ])efore  setting  out  for  Kyoto  original- 
ly, Nobunaga  had  given  his  sister  in  marriage  to  Nagamasa,  and  had  thus 
invited  the  hitter's  friendship.  But  Nagamasa  had  always  been  on  terms  of 
close  amity  with  Yoshikage,  and,  indeed,  had  stipulated  from  the  outset  that 
Nobunaga  should  not  make  war  against  the  latter,  it  euiuiut  Ije  said,  therefore, 
that  Nagamasa 's  move  constituted  a  surprise,  Kobunaga  should  have  been 
wdl  prepared  for  such  4Sonitingeiicies.  He  was  not  prepared,  however,  and  tbp 
result  waa  that  he  found  bixnself  menaced  by  Yoshikage's  army  in  front  and  by 
Nagamasa'aia  rear.  -Tokugawa  leyasu,  who  had  associated  himself  by  invita- 
tion with  this  expedition  into  ESchisea,  advieed  Nobunaga  to  countermarch  with 
ail  rapidity  f€ff:.|£yoto,  and  it  was  so  detecmiiied.  ■  Hideyoshi  was  left,  with 
three  thousand  men  to.  hold  Yqshika^'a  forces  in  ^ome  degree  of  check. 
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The  situation  at  that  moment  was  weU-nigh- desperate.  '  i%ei«  seemed  to 
he  no  hope  for  either  Nobunaga  or  Hideyoshl:  *  But  Nobtknaga  was  saved  b;^ 

the  slowness  of  Nagamasa,  who,  had  he  moved  With  any  rapidity,  must  hhve 
reached  Kyoto  in  advance  of  Nobunaga's  forces;  and  Hideyosfai  was  saved  by 

an  exercise  of  the  wonderful  resourcefulness  which  peril  always  awoke  in  this 
great  man.  Calculating  that  Yoshikagc's  army  would  rof^ph  Kanagasaki  Castle 
at  nightfall,  Hideyoshi,  by  means  of  thousands  of  lanterns  and  banners  gave  to 
a  few  scores  of  men  a  semblance  of  a  numerous  army.  Yoshikiige,  who  believed 
that  Nobunaga  had  retired,  \vas  visited  by  doubts  at  the  aspect  of  this  great 
array,  and  instead  of  advancing  to  attack  at  once,  he  decided  to  await  the  morn- 
ing. Meanwhile,  Hideyoshi  with  his  little  band  of  troops,  moved  round  Yoshi- 
image's  flanlc,^  and  d^vering  a  fierce  attaek  at-midnight,  completely  defeated  tbe 
Eehis^foroes.^  "  .         '  " 

This  episode  was,  of  course,  not  condusive.  It  merely  sbbw^  t&ai  so  long 
as  Nagamasa  and  Yoshikage  worked  in  combination,  Nobunaga's  position  in 
Kydto  and  his  communications  vnth  his  base  in  Mino  must  remain  insecure. 
He  himself  would  have  directed  his  forces  at  once  against  Nagamasa,  but 
Hideyoshi  contended  that  the  wiser  plan  would  be  to  endeavour  to  win  over 
some  of  the  minor  barons  whose  strongholds  lay  on  the  confines  of  Omi  and 
Mino.  This  was  gradually  accomplished,  and  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
upon  the  part  of  Sasaki  Shotei  of  Omi  to  capture  a  castle  (Ch6k6-ji)  which  was 
under  the  command  of  Nobunaga's  chief  general,  Katsuiye,  the  Owari  forces 
were  put  in  motion  against  Nagamasa's  pnneipal'stroxi^gfaoldd,  Ottad  and 
Yoko-yama.  The  former  was  attaclced  fint,  Kobunaga  being  assisted  a 
contingent  of  five  thousand  men  uhder  the  command  of  leyasu:  Thft!^  days  of 
'lepeated  assaults  failed  to  redu^ce  the  castle,  and  during  that  intiSr^al  Nagamasa 
and  Yoshikage  were  able  to  enter  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  force  which  greatly 
outnumbered  the  Owari  army.  ' 

In  midsummer,  1570,  there  was  fought,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ane-gawa,  one 
6f  the  great  battles  of  Japanese  history.  It  resulted  in  the  mmplete  discomfiture 
of  the  Echizen  chieftains.  The  records  say  that  three  tiioiisand  of  their  follow- 
ers were  killed  and  that  among  them  were  ten  eeneral  officers.  The  castle  of 
Otani,  however,  remained  in  Kagumasa's  iioiid^j.  Isobunaga  now  retired  to 
his  headquarters  in  Gifu  to  rest  his  forces. 

'  But  he  was  quickly  summoned  again  to  the  field  by  a  revolt  on  the  >part 
of  the  Buddhist  prie^s  in  the  province  of  Settsu,  under  the  banner  df  Mlyoshi 
Yoshitsugu  and  SaitO  Tatsupki.  Nobunaga's  attempt  to  quell  this  insurrection 
was  unsuccessful,  and  immediately  Nagamasa  and  Yoshikage  seized  the  oocaston 
to  march  upon  Ky5to.  The  priests  of  Hiei-san  received  them  with  open  arms, 
and  they  occupied  on  the  monastery's  commanding  site,  a  position  well-nigh 
impregnable,  from  which  they  constantly  menaced  the  cai)ital.  It  was  now  the 
commencement  of  winter.  P'or  thp  invMding  troops  to  hold  their  own  upon 
Hici-zan  throughout  the  winter  would  have  been  even  more  difficult  than  for 
Nobimaga's  army  to  cut  off  their  avenues  of  retreat  and  supply. 

In  these  circumstances  peace  presented  itself  to  both  sides  as  the  most 
feasible  plan,  and  the  foreies  of  Kajgamasa  and- Yoehikis^  were  allowed  to  march 
away  unmolested  to  Ottd  and  Echisai,  resx)eetively  This  result  was  intensely 
mortifyhnglto  Hi^eyosM;  who  had  devoted  his  whole  enerj^es  to  the  desimiioii 
of  these  dangerous  enemies.  But  the  final  issue  was  only  postponed.  By 
contrivances,  which  need  not  be  related  in  detail,  Nagamasa  WaiB  again  induced 
'       \^  Bee  A  ffe»l4f6ef  T&i^>timiHiieifMidt  by  W  ' 
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i»  tftke^tbe  Md,  add, 'in '1579,  ih^  O^raai'loms  fotmd'theiiuyvb  oftee 'inor^ 
eonfroDtad  by  the  allied  armies  of  Echi^en  uid  Ddii.  By  clever  strategy  the 
Echizen  baitm  ultis  induced  to' take  the  fatal  step  of-eeparating  himsellf  irom  blB 
Omi  colleague,  and  at  Tone-yama  he  Sustained  a  crushing  defeat,  leaving  tw6 
thousand  of  his  men  and  twenty-three  of  his  captains  dfv^d  upon  the  field.  He 
himself  fled  and  for  a  time  remained  concealed,  but  ultimately,  being  closely 
menaced  with  capture,  he  committed  suicide.  Meanwhile,  Nagamasa  had 
withdrawn  to  his  stronghold  of  Otani,  where  he  was  beaieged  by  Nobunaga. 
The  castle  ultimately  fell,  Nagamasa  and  his  son  djdng  by  their  owti  hands. 

This  year  witnessed  also  the  death  of  Takeda  Shingen,  and  thus  Nobunaga 
mit  only  6stabltebedtihi^6#ay  6rw  1%' whole  bfthe  proviiioes  of  Oml  and  TSMs^ 
hiA  1^89  was  irolidv^  from' iik»*t6De^t  iMaoe  of  a  foanaidalfle  atUUik-bya 
captaiii  to  whom  public  opinion  justly  attributed  the  leading  place-  among 
Japanese  strategists.  The  v^le  of  Nagama^'s  estates,  yielding  an  annual 
return  of  180,000  koku,  was  given  to  Hideyoshii  and  he  was  ordered  to  assume 
the  command  of  Otani  Castle;  Whenoey  hOT^^ever;  lie>m6ved  sfaiwtfy  aftervrards 
to  Nagahama* ;  '.  '  ' 

  HIEI-ZA^ 

It  was  now  possible  for  Nobunaga  to  devote  his  entire  attention  to  the  soldier- 
priests  who  had  allied  themsdves  with  his  enemies.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
monastery  of  Hiei^zan'  had  atforHed  dieltor  add  suttteitaaoef  to  ihe  fore^  ^  Sdb!- 
na  aad  Oned  during  the  winter  of  l^tO*l£71,  and  it  has  been  sliowtt  also  that 
NobUfiilga,  undeiTtttlng  the  stoengtb  of  tb^  priests  in  tiie  piomoe  of  Settsu, 
flostained defeat  at  tbedr  haiids.  He  now  (1 574)  s^t  an  army  to  hold  the  solcttei^ 
mobka  «tf  S«ttSU.  in'  check  while  he  himself  dealt  with  Hiei-zan.  This  great 
monastery,  as  already  shown,  was  erected  in  the  ninth  century  in  obedience  to 
the  Buddhist  superstition  that  the  northeastern  quarter  of  the  heavens  is  the 
"Demon's  Gate,"  and  that  a  temple  must  l)e  erected  there  to  afford  security 
against  evil  influences.  The  t-emple  on  Hiei-zan  had  received  the  munificent 
patronage  of  monarch  after  monarch,  a«d  had  grown  to  be  a  huge  monastery, 
containing  some  tiiree  thousand  priests.  This  miniature  city  completely  com- 
nbnded  £yQto,  and  ^  guatded  in  Irmift  by  a  greait  lake.  But,  above  all,  it 
was  teac^ed  by'  thie  supentitieii  of  the^people,  and  wheii  Nbbunaga-invwated 
it,  he 'found  th^  g|«atei9t  relttetaboe  on^i^  ^lait  df  bis  generals  to  pK>o«»d  to 
extremitleB.''  Neviartheless;  he  overcame  these  scruples,  and  drawing  a  cordon  of 
troops  rouTid  the  preat  monastery,  he  applied  the  torch  to  the  buildings,  burnt  to 
death  nearly  all  its  inmates,  including  women,  coTifiscated  its  estates,  and  built, 
for  purposes  of  future  prevention^  a  castle  at  Sakamoto,  which  was  placed  under 
the  commnnd  nf  Akochi  Mitsuhide.  When,  in  after  years,  this  snme  Mitsuhide 
treacherously  compassed  Nobunaga's  death,  men  said  that  the  opening  of  the 
Demon's  Gate  had  entailed  its  due  penalty.     '  '  - 


OTHEfR  PRIESTLY  DISTURBANCES 

'  It  wia  not  \at  Settsu  a^d^at  Hiei*8Bii  only  that  Uie  BiidcUiiBt  soldielB  turned 
their  weapons  against  Kobu^ga.  Tiie  Asai  sept  irecei vied  aesistaatio^lrOm  no 

less  tban  ten  temples  in  Omi;  the  Asaknra  family  had  the-ranks-of -its  soldieiB 
recruited  from  inoi^asteries  in  Echizen  and  Kaga;  the  Saito  clan  received  aid 
from  the  bonzes  in  Izumi  and  Iga,  and  the  priests  of  the  great  temple  Honp;wan- 
}i  m  Osaka  were  in  friendly  domn»inioatio&  with  the  MOri  sept  in  the  west,  with 
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tli«k  Takieda  in  Kni,  laid  with  tha  Hejo  in  Sagami.  In  IfKct,  tile  <|iffieulties  en- 
countered by-  Nobunaga  in  his  attempts  to  bring  the  whole  empire  under  the 
affective  sway  of  the  Throne  were  incalculably  accentuated  by  the  hostility  of 
^reat  Shin  sect  of  Buddhism.  He  dealt  effectually  with  all  except  the 
iiioiiaatery  at  Ishi-yama  in  Osaka,  The  immense  natural  strength  of  the  posi- 
tion and  the  strategical  abiUty  of  its  lord-abbot,  Kosa,  enabled  it  to  defy  all  the 
assaults  of  the  Owari  chief,  and  it  was  not  until  1^88  —  six  years  after  Nobunar 
ga  a  death  —  that,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Emperor,  peace  was  finally 
restored.  After  eleven  years  of  almost  inoessant  struggle,  his  Majesty's  «ivoy, 
Konoe  Saldhisa,  succeeded  is  inducmg  the  IkkO  priests  to  lay  down  t^elr  arms. 
It  will  be  presently  seen  that  the  inveterate  bostihty  showpi  by  the  Baddhuts 
to  Nobunaga  was  laigely  responsible  for  his  favourable  attitude,  towards  Chids^ 
jtianily. 

'         THE  CASTLE  OF  AZUCHI 

The  lightness  and  flimsiness  of  construction  in  Japanese  houses  has  been 
noted  already  several  times.  Even  though  there  was  continual  warfare  in  the 
provinces  of  family  against  family,  the  character  of  the  fighting  and  of  the 
weapons  used  was  such  that  there  was  httle  need  for  the  building  of  elaborate 
defenses,  and  thM  was  practically  notixu^  worthy  the  name  of  a  eastle.  Watch- 
towers  had  bc^  built  md  rooin  and  walls  were  sotDoetames  protected  by  putting 
nails  in  the  building  pointy  outwardy-r-  a  siurt  of  cAmuk  de  /rissw  But  a  j^stem 
of  outlying  defenses,  ditch,. earthen  wall  and  wooden  palisade,  was  all  that 
.was  used  so  long  as  fighting  was  eithen  hand-to-hand  or  with  missiles  no  more  | 
.penetrating  than  arrows.  But  when  fire-arms  were  introduced  in  1542,  massive- 
ly constructed  castles  began  to  be  built.  These  were  in  general  patterned 
.after  Western  modf-ls,  but  With  mnny  minor  modifications.  j 

The  first  of  these  fortresses  wa^  built  at  Azuchi,  in  Omi,  under  the  auspices  ' 
of  Oda  Nobunaga.  Commenced  in  1576,  the  work  was  completed  in  1579. 
In  the  centre  of  the  castle  rose  a  tower  ninety  feet  high,  sUmding  on  a  omssive 
stone  basement  seventy- two  feet  in  height,  the  wh(de  forming  a  structure  abao^ 
lutely, without  precedent  in.  Japan.  .  Thetow^  was  of  wood,  and  bad,  tbOTeforc^ 
no  capacity  for  r«aisting:cannon.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  lutilleiy  can  aoazcely 
be  said  to  have  been  used  izi  Japan  until  modern  days.  Nobunaga's  castle  is 
stated  by  some  historians  to  have  been  partially  attributable  to  Christianity,  but 
this  theory  seems  to  rest  solely  upon  the  fact  that  the  central  tower  was  known 
as  Tenshu-kaku,  or  the  tower  of  the  lord  of  Heaven."  There  were  more 
numerous  indications  that  the  spirit  of  Buddhism  influenced  tlie  architect, 
for  in  one  of  the  highest  storeys  of  the  tower,  the  four  "guardian  kings"  were 
placed,  and  in  the  lower  cliamber  stood  an  effigy  of  Tamon  (Ananda).  The  cost 
of  constructing  this  colossal  edifice  was  very  heavy,  and  funds  had  to  be  collected 
from  the  whole  of  the  eleven  provinces  then  under  Nobunaga's  sway.^ 

NOBUNAGA  AND  I£YASU 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  leyasu  was  Nobuhaga's  sole  ally  in  the  east  of 
Japan  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Imagawa  clan.  It  has  also  been  noted  that 
Ujizane,  the  son  of  lmagawa  Yoshimoto,  was  a  negligible  quantity.  During 
many  years,  however,  leyasu  had  to  stMnd  constantly  on  the  defensive  against 
Takeda  8]iing'»n.  But,  in  1.572,  Shiiigen  and  leyasu  made  a  compact  against 
.the  Ijoia^wa,  and  this  wa3  fqUqwed  by  a  succQsafui  campaign  on  the  part  of  the 
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Tokugam  leader  a&iat  ViitBiab.  1^  agreemiait  betltreen'  fihiA«Bii  and 

Imra$u  lasted  only  a  short  ttma  Iti  Noimber,  1572,  Sbingen  led  a  lafge  force 
and  sei£«d  two  of  the  Tokngawa  castles^  menaciiig  the  third  and  most  importaat 

at  Hamamatsu,  where  leyasu  himself  was  in  command.  Nobunaga  thereupon 
despatched  an  army  to  succour  his  ally,  and  in  January,  1573,  a  scries  of  bloody 
engagements  took  place  outside  Hamamatsu.  One  of  Nobunaga 's  generals 
fled;  another  died  in  battle,  and  leyasu  barely  escaped  into  the  castle,  which  he 
saved  by  a  desperate  device  —  leaving  tlie  gates  open  and  thus  suggesting:  to 
the  enemy  that  they  would  be  ambushed  if  they  entered.  This  battle,  known  in 
histoxy  as  Hie  Wigr-of  Mik«k**gft-hara^  wee  Ihe.  greatest  calamity  that  erer 
befell  leyasu,  and  that  he  woidd  ha.ve  siiffeied  worse  tfainigs  kfe  the  handi  ^> 
Takeda  Shmgeti  eatanot  be  doubted/  had  noA  Shiiigea's  deattb  taksh  plaee  m\ 
May,  1573.  :  ? 

Various  tukditions  have  been  handed  down  about  the  demisfeiof  this  «ele-' 
bratcd  captain,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  strategists  Japan  ever  possessed.:' 
Some  say  that  he  was  shot  by  a  soldier  of  leyasu;  others  that  he  was  hit  by  a. 
stray  bullet,  but  the  best  authorities  agree  that  he  died  of  illness.    His  son, 
Katsuyori,  inherited  none  of  his  father's  great  qualities  except  liis  bravery. 
Jiumediately  on  coming  into  power,  he  moved  a  lai^e  army  against  the  castle 
of  Nagashino  in  the  province  of  Mikawa,  one  of  Icyasu's  strongholds,    Tiiis  was 
'm  June,:  1^7j5,'  aikd  at.  the  news  reaohing  Nobunaga,  the  latter  lost  so  time  in 
aetliiig  out  to  sueooUr  his  ally«  On  the  way  a  wmurai  named  Torii  Suneemon 
arrived  from: the  garrison  of  Xagashlno  wHh  news  that  unlcn  sucoour  were 
flpeedily  given  the  fortr^s  could  not  hold  out.    This  message  reached  I^asu,. 
who  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Nobunaga  befipre  marching  to  thelrelief  of  the- 
beleagured  fortress.   leyasu  assured  the  messenger  that  help  would  come  on< 
the  morrow,  and  urged  Suneemon  not  to  essay  to  re-enter  the  fortress.  But' 
the  man  dfclnred  tliat  he  must  carry  the  tidings  to  his  hard-set  comrades.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  l)y  the  enemy  and  led  into  the  presence  of  Katsuyori,  who 
a<?sured  him  that  hi.s  life  would  be  spared  if  he  informed  the  inmates  of  the 
castle  that  no  aid  could  be  hoped  for.    Suneemon  simulated  consent.  Des- 
patched under  escort  to  the  nrighbourhood     the  fort,  he  was  permitted  to 
address  the  garrisoin,  and  in  a  bud.voiee  he  shouted  to  his  oomrades  tiiat  within 
a  short,  time  they  might  look  fdr  sooeour.  He.  waa  immediately  killed  by  his 
escort. 

This  dramatic  episode  became  a  household  tradition  in  Japan.   Side  by  side 
witb  it  may  be  set  the  fast  th&t  Hidcjyoshi,  who  aeeompanied  Nobunaga  in  this- 
campaign,  employod  successfully  against  the  enemy  one  of  the  devices  rccom- 
mende.d  by  the  C'liiru  se  strategists,  whose  books  on  the  method  of  condncting. 
warfare  were  closely  studied  in  those  days  by  the  Japanese.    Sakuma  Nobumori, 
one  of  Nobunaga's  captains,  was  openly,  and  of  set  purpose,  insulted  and  beaten  ^ 
by  orders  of  his  general,  and  thereafter  he  escaped  to  the  camp  of  the  Takeda 
army,  pretending  that  the  evil  treatment  he  had  undergone  was  too  much  for 
bis  feyalty.   Katsuyori,  the  Tiikedat  oommander,  reorived  the  fugitive  with- 
ojiea'  arms,  and  acting  in  accordance  with  his:  advilie,  dnposed  hJa  troops  m 
such  a  manner  as  to  forfeit  all  the  advantages  of  the.  position.  The  battle  thai» 
ensued  is  memorable  as  the:fimt  chiatorlcal  instance  of  the  use  of  firearms  on  any . 
ooDsiderable  scale  in  a  Japanese  campaign.   Nobtmaga's  men  took  shelter  them*' 
selves  behind  palisades  and  fusilladed  the  enemy  so  hotly  that  the  old-fashioned  • 
hand-to-hand  figliting  becamr  nlmost  impossible.   The  losses  of  the  Takeda  men- 
were  enormous,  a^d  it  may  be  said  ^t  the  tactics  <^  the  era  ^mderwent  radical 
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alteration  from  tfaal  time^  so  that  the  fi|^  at  Tnldhoaawa  is  memdraHelll  Jatkati^ 
ese  history.  Hideyoshi  urged  the  advisability  of  pushing  on. at  once  to  Kat^ 
suyori's  capital,  but  Nobunaga  hesitated  to  make  such  a  call  upoK  the  energies 
of  his  troops,  aiid  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Takeda  chief  ^was  post^xmed. 

,  '  I        .  r      J  , 

MILITARY  TAdtlCS 

The  Mongol  invasion  should  have  taught  to  the  Japanese  the  great  advan- 
tages of  co-operatuig  military  units,  but  mdividuai  prowess  continued  to  be  the 
guiding  factor  of  field  taotics  in  Japan  down  to  the  lieoond  hiUI  of  the  sccteenth 
century,  when  the  introduetion  of  firearms  inspired  new  methods^  Japaneee 
historians  have  nbt  much  to  say  upom  this  subject.  -  Indeed  Rai'  Sanyo,  in  tiie  I 
Nihon-gvmshif  may  almost  be  said  to  be  the  sole  authority.  He 'wi*ited'.  s^ 
follows:  ''The  generalship  of  Takeda  Shingen  and  Uesugi  K^nshili  was  some- 
thing quite  new  in  the  country  at  their  time.  Prior  to  their  day  art  of  ma- 
nonivring  troops  had  been  little  studied.  Armies  met,  but  each  individual  that 
composed  them  relied  on  his  personal  prowess  and  strength  for  victory.  These 
two  barons,  however,  made  a  special  study  of  strategy  and  military  tactics, 
with  the  result  that  they  became  authorities  on  the  various  methods  of  handling 
troops.  In  reference  to  the  employment  of  cavalry,  the  Genji  warriors  and  the 
first  of  the  Ashikaga  shdguns  made  use  of  horses  largely,  but  in  later  days  the 
Ashikaga  did  not  move  away  from  Kyoto  add  had  no  use  for  faoraes.'  Nobunaga, 
being  near  KyOto,  and  most  of  the  wars  in  which  he  engaged  involvix^  •  no  very  , 
long  marches,  relied  almost  solely  on  infantry.  Both  Takeda  and'  Uesugi  were  I 
wdH  supi^ed  with  mounted  troops,  but  owing  to  the  hilly  nature  of  their  t^ri- 
tories,  they  made  no  special  study  of  cavalry  exerdses  and,  almost  invariably,  , 
the  soldiers  employed  their  horses  solely  for  rapid  movement  from  one  place  to 
another;  when  a  battle  commenced  they  ali![!:hted  and  fought  on  foot.  It  is 
therefore  correct  to  sny  that  at  this  time  cavalry  had  gone  out  of  use.  Bows  and 
arrows  were,  of  course,  superseded  when  firearms  oame  into  use. 

"'Thenceforth,  the  gun  and  the  long  spear  were  the  chief  weapons  relied  on. 
Peasants  did  not  rank  as  soldiers,  but  their  services  were  variously  utilized  m 
time  of  war.  They  were:  trained  in  th^  use  of  ■  muskets,  and  «l  bows  and  arrows 
oii  hunting  eipeditions,  and  thus,  wh«L  hosttlitids  br(^e  out,  they  wei^  aUe  to 
render  considerable  assistance  in  the  defense  of  theur  houses.  Highwaymen 
wiire  frequently  employed  as  spies  and  scouts.  Both'Takeda  and  Uesugi  sanc- 
tioned this  practice.  These  two  genersls  also  agreed  in  approving  the  fc^owing 
tactical  arrangement:  the  van-guard,  consisting  of  musketeers,  artillerymen,  : 
and  archers,  was  followed  by  companies  of  infantry  armed  with  lonj^  spears. 
Then  came  the  cavalrv,  find  nfter  them  the  main  body,  attached  to  which  were 
drummers  and  conch-blowers.  The  whole  army  was  divided  into  right  and  left 
wings,  and  a  body  of  men  was  kept  in  reserve.  At  the  opening  of  the  battle, 
the  horsemen  dismounted  and  advanced  on  foot.  This  order  was  occasionally 
modified  to  suit  altered  ^ur^umstanees,  but  as  a  rule,  it  was  strictly  followed.'^ 

Tht  artillery  mentioned'  in  the  above  quotation  mnst  be  takeH'in  a  strictly 
limited  sense.  Indeed,  it^would  be'  more  correct  to  speak  of  heat^  muskets,  , 
for  cannon,  properly  ao  called,  may  seiifoely  be  said  to  have^formed  any  part  of 
the  equipment  of  a  Japanese  army  until  modem  times.   When  the  -Portugue^^  . 
discovered  Japan,  in  1542,  they  intioduced  the  musk0t  to  the  Japanese,  and  the 
weapon  was  long  known  as  Tanegashhiia,  that  being  the  name  of  the  island 
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where  the  Bortiigiiw  sbip  SnA.  tpjui^hed.  ^  T|ieiic.efQrjt^,  .tbe  manufactute  of 

firearms  was  carried  on* with  more  or  less  success  at  various  places,  especially 
Sakai  in  Izumi  and  Negoro  in  Kii.  **Smali  guns"  (kozutsu)  Mid  "large  gnns" 
{dzutm)  are  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the  time,  but  by  dsntM  Wenuist  undei^ 
stand-muskets  ol  ku^e  calibre  rather  than  cannon*         '  ' 

■  •  .'  ■   I.    .  .      1  '  •  -        "    »    »    ' .  .  ..   >  '  • 

'     .  •      "  .  .INVASION  OF  CHOGOEU  . 

AtthiB  timeHeairly  Hie  whole df  central  Japan  (ChQgoku)  was  under  the  sway 
of  Mon  TenxmotOf  who  succeeded  hisgraAdfttftber,  Motohari,  hea^^f  the  great 
Mori  famUy  and  anceeto?  of  the  pieeeut  Flidoe  MOri.  OnA  of  these  central 
piovinces,  namely^  Harinia,  had  just  been  tho'seefte  of  a'  i^voltl  which  HideyosM 

crushed  by  his  ^ototed^^Ofiibination  of  cajolery  and  conquest.  The  ease  with 
which  this  feat  waB  SttCOniq^lished  and  the  expedieney  of  muintaihing  the 
sequence  of  successes  induced  Hideyoshi  to  propose  that  the  subjugation  of  thte 
whole  of  central  JnT>fin  should  be  entrusted  to  him  and  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  adopt  Nobunai^a  s  second  son,  Hidokatsu,  to  whom  the  rule  of  Chugoku  should 
be  entrusted,  Hideyoshi  keeping  for  iiiiuself  only  the  outlying  portions.  Nobu- 
naga  readily  agreed,  and,  in  1577,  Hideyoshi  set  out  on  this  important  expedi- 
tion, with  a  force  of  some  ten  tliouaand  men,  aii  fully  equipped  and  highly 
trained.  It  is  noteworthy  that^  before  leaving  Asuchi,  Hideyoshi  declared  to 
Nobunags  his  intention  of  conquering  KyuahO  after  the  reduction  of  ChQgoku, 
and  thefeafter  he  announced  his  puipose  of  crossing  tq  Korea  and  Tnalfing 
that  country  basitf  of  a  campaign  against  China.  "  When  .thiit  is  4ff6eted/'< 
Hideyoshi  is  quoted  as  sayuig,  *'ibhe  three  tountries,  China,  Kor^a,  and  Japan, 
will  be  one.  I  shall  do  it  att  a*  eari^y  a^ aimiui  roUs  :up; a  fdece  of  .mattiiig' and 
carries  it  under  his  arm." 

It  is  evidont  from  these  ^vo^(]R  th;it  the  project  of  invading  Korea  and  China 
was  entertauied  by  Hideyoshi  nt  .u  ly  twcbty  years  before — as  will  presently  be 
seen — he  attempted  to  carry  it  mio  practice.  Hideyoshi  marched  in  the  first 
place  to  Hanma,  where  his  operations  were  so  vigorous  and  so  successful  that 
Ukita.Naoiye,  whoheld  the  neighbouring  provindesof  Bizen  and  Mimasaka  under 
tiie  SQseraSn^  of  'MoH  Terumoto^  eepotfeedNobunaga's  cause  without  fighting. 
It  Is  inmeeessary  to  folbw  the  detiiils^  the  canpaigii  that  ensued.  It  lasted  fof 
ive  years^  and  ended  in  the  subjectioi^of -asruiaiiy  provincei,  namely,  Harima» 
Taniba,  Tango,  Tajima)  ebd^Iiiiiba.  HMeyoehi  then  returned  to  Asuchi  and 
presented  to  Nobimaga  aii  Immense  quantity  of  npolia  iipiima  which  arasaid  to 
have  exceeded  five  thoonndin  number  and  -to  have  covered  aii  the  ground 
around  the  castle; 

DESTRUCTION  OF  tHE  TAKEDA 

Shortly  before  Hideyoshi 's  triumphant  return  froio  Ins  tirst  Ijrilliant  campaign' 
in  the  central  provinces,  a  memorable  event  occurred  in  Kai.  Nobunaga's 
ddest  sen,  Nobutada,  lUnitniir  his' forces,  with  those  of  leyasu,  completely  de- 
stroyed H(he  army  <rf  iTakeda  Kotsuyori  ait  TenmicAu-khiv  in  the  piwinee  of 
Kai.  So  thorOii^  was  the  viclMy  tiiat  Eatsuyori  an^ 
smcide.  Uobunaga  then  gave  the  province  of  Suruga  to  leyaaUi  and  divided 
Shmano  and  Kdtsuke  into  manors,  which  weredisteifauted  amoiig  ike  Ow  in 
generals  as  rewards.  Takigawa  Kazumasu  was  nominated  ktmnryo  of  tlie 
K\vnnto,  chiefly  in  order  to  watch  and  restrain  the  movements. of  the  HdjO 
family>  now  the  only  formidable  enemy  of  Nobunaga  in  the  east,       ^  r 
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RESUMPTION  OF  THE  CHtjGOKU  CAMPAIGN 

After  a  brief  rest,  Hideyoshi  again  left  Kyoto  for  tho  central  provinces.  He 
commenced  operations  on  this  second  occasion  by  mvading  the  island  of  Awaji, 
and  having  reduced  it,  he  passed  on  to  Bitchu,  where  he  invested  the  nnpor- 
tant  castle  of  Takamatsu,  then  under  the  command  of  Shiniizu  Muneharu.  This 
stronghold  was  so  well  planned  and  had  such  great  natural  advantages  that 
Hideyoshi  abstained  from  any  attempt  to  carry  it  by  assault,  and  had  recourse 
to  the  devicse  of  damming  and  banking  a  river  so  as  ta  flood  the  fortress*  About 
two  miles  and  a  half  of  embankmoit  had  to  be  made,  and  during,  the  proerese  of 
the  work,  Mori  Terumoto,  who  had  been  conducting  a  campaign  elsewhere, 
found  time  to  march  a  strong  anqy  to  the  relief  of  Takamatsu.  But  Terumoto, 
aotiiig  on  the  advice  of  his  best  genmls,  refrained  from  attacking  Hideyoshi 'a 
army.  He  sought  rather  to  invite  an  onset  from  Hideyoshi,  so  that,  during  the 
progress  of  the  combat,  the  garrison  might  find  an  opportunity  to  destroy  the 
embankment.  Hideyoshi,  however,  was  much  too  astute  to  be  tempted  by 
such  tactics.  He  saw  that  the  fate  of  the  castle  must  be  sealed  in  a  few  days, 
and  he  refrained  from  any  offensive  movement.  But,  in  order  to  gratify  Nobu- 
naga  by  simulating  need  of  his  assistance,  a  despatch  was  sent  to  Azuchi  begging 
him  to  come  and  peisonoUy  direct  the  eaptuieol  the  fort  and  the  Bhatt<nuig<tf 
Terumoto 's  anny. 

ASSASSINATION  OF  NOBUNAGA 

Among  Nobunaga's  vassal  barons  at  that  time  was  Akechi  Mitsuhide.  A 
seion  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Seiwa  Genji,  Mitsuhide  had  served  under 
several  suzerains  prior  to  1566,  when  he  repaired  to  Gifu  and  offered  his  sword 
to  Nobunaga.  Five  years  afterwDrds  he  received  a  fief  of  one  hundred  thousand 
koku  and  the  title  of  Hyuga  jw  Kami.  This  rapid  promotion  made  him  Nobuna- 
ga's debtor,  but  a  shocking  event,  which  occurred  in  1577,  seems  to  have  inspired 
him  with  the  deepest  resentment  against  his  patron.  Mitsuhide,  besipp:)npr  the 
castle  of  Yakami  in  Tamba  pruvmce,  promised  quarter  to  the  brutlieis  ilatano, 
who  commanded  its  defence,  and  gave  hia  own  mother  as  hostage.  But  Nobuna- 
ga, disregarding  this  promise,  put  the  Hatano  brothers  to  the  sword,  and  the 
letter's  adherents  avenged  themselves  by  slA^shtering  Mitsohide's  mother. 
The  best  informed, belief  is  that  this  incident  converted  Mitsuhide  into  Nobnna- 
ga 's  bitter  ^SDemy»  and  that  the  spirit  of  revenge  was  fostered  by  insults  to  which 
Kobunaga,  always  passionate  and  rough,  publioly  subjected  Mitsuhide.  At  all 
events,  when,  as  stated  above,  Hideyoshi  *s  message  of  invitation  reached 
Nobunaga  at  Azuchi,  the  latter  gave  orders  for  the  de'-]>p.trh  of  a  strong  force  to 
Takamatsu,  one  body,  consisting  of  some  thirty  thousand  men,  being  placed 
under  the  command  of  Mitsuhide.  Nobunaga  himself  repaired  to  Kyoto  and 
took  up  his  quarters  at  the  temple  HomiO-ji,  whence  he  intended  to  follow  his 
armies  to  the  central  provinces.  .  .  • 

Mitsuhide  concluded  that  his^opportunity  had  now-  come..  He  detamlned 
to  kill  Nobunaga,  and  then  to  join  hands  vith  M6ri  Terumoto.  He  made 
known  his  design  to  a  few  of  his  retiunerSy  and  these  attempted  fruitlessly  to 
dissuade  him,  but,  seeing  that  his  resolution  was  irrevocable,  they  agreed  tn 
assist  him.  The  troops  were  duly  assembled  and  put  in  motkm,  but  instead  of 
taking  the  road  westward,  they  received  an  unexpected  intimation,  "The  enemy 
is  in  Honno-ji,"  and  thrir  route  was  altered  accord  in  f^ly.  Nobunaga  defended 
himself  valiantly.  But  being  at  last  severe^  wounded  and  recognisisc  the 
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hopeleasaesB  of  mrintance,  he  set  fire  to  the  temple  and  committed  suicide,  his 

foiirt€pn-ycar-old  son,  Katsunaga,  perishing  with  him.  His  eldest  son,  Nobuta- 
da,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  campfiien  in  the  east,  followed  his  fathor 
to  Kyoto,  and  waa  sojourning  in  the  tenif  ilc  My6gaku-ji  when  news  reached 
iiim  of  Mitsuhide's  treachery.  He  attem])t(  (l  to  succour  his  father,  but  arrived 
too  late.  Then  he  repaired  to  the  Nijo  [jjihice  and,  having  entrusted  his  infant 
son  to  the  care  of  Maeda  Gen-i  with  instructions  to  carry  hua  to  Kiyosu,  he  made 
preparation  for  defence  ageiiirt  Miteufaide.*  finally,  overwhelmed  by  numbers, 
lieldUed  himsBll,  and  hie  example  was  followed  by  ninety  of  his  retainers.  Miteu- 
Inde  then  lunoeeded  to  Asuehi.and>havng  pillaged  tftie  oastle,  returned  to  -Kydio; 
iriiereheiraBJMmdlnaudiemliytheEniim  title  of 

AFTER  THS  ASSASSINATION 

Nobunaga  was  assa^inated  on  the  second  day  of  the  sixth  month,  according 
to  Japanese  reckoning.  News  of  the  event  reached  the  camp  of  the  besiegers  of 
Takamaisu  almost  immediately,  but  a  messenger  sent  by  Mitsuhide  to  convey 
tbe  intelligence  to  Mori  and  to  solicit  his  alliance  was  intercepted  by  Hideyoshi's 
nen.  A  ^leetA  deal  of  hietorioal  oonfusion  envelops  immediately  snfaeequent 
events,  but  the  facta  seem  simple  enough.  HidegrosU  found  himself  in  a  po^tkn 
of  great  di£Gyculty .  His  presence  in  Ky5to  was  almost  a  incessity,  yet  be  could 
not  withdraw  from  Takamatsu  without  sacrificing  all  the  fruits  of  the  campaign 
in  the  west  and  exposing  himself  to^a  probably  disastrous  attack,  by  JBddri's 
army.  In  this  cmen^ency  he  acted  with  his  usual  talent.  Summoning  a  famous 
priest,  Ekei,  of  a  temple  in  Aki,  who  enjoyed  the  confidenre  of  all  parties, 
lie  despatched  him  to  Mori 's  camp  with  proposals  for  peace  and  for  tlie  delimita- 
tion of  the  frontiers  of  Mori  and  Nobunaga,  on  condition  that  the  castle  of 
Takamatsu  should  be  surrendered  and  the  head  of  its  commander,  Shimizu 
Muneharu,  presented  to  his  conquerer. 

M5ri  was  acting  entirely  by  the  advioe  of  his  two  uneles,  Kikkawa  and  Kcha^ 
yakawa,  both  men  of  profound  insist.  They  fully  admitted  the  desvability  of 
peace^  since  Hideyodii's  army  effectually  oomnumded  the  communications 
between  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  ChQgoku,  but  they  resolutely  rejected 
the  notion  of  sacrificing  the  hfe  oi  Shimizu  on  the  altar  of  any  compact.  When 
the  priest  carried  this  answer  to  Hideyoshi,  the  latter  suggested,  ris  the  only 
recours<\  that  Shimi'/u  hirnsflf  should  he  consulted.  Kk^i  accordingly  rejiaired 
to  the  castle  and  exj)lained  tiie  situation  to  its  commandant.  Shimizu  had  not 
a  moment's  hesitation.  He  declared  himself  more  than  willing  to  die  for  the 
sake  of  his  liege-lord  and  his  comrades,  and  he  asked  only  that  fish  and  wine, 
to  give  the  garrison  the  rare  treat  of  a  good  meal,  should  be  furnished.  On  the 
iith  of  the  sixtii  month  this  agreement  vfea  carried  into  effect.  Shimisu  eom- 
nitted  suicide  the  compact-  between  MOri  and  Hideyoshi  was  signed,  and  the 
latter,  strildmg  his  camp,  prepared  to  set  out  for  Kyoto.  It  was  then  for  the  first 
time  that  MOri  and  his  generals  learned  of  the  death  of  Nobunaga  T  mmediately 
there  was  an  outcry  in  favour  of  disregarding  the  compact  and  falling  upon  the 
enemy  in  his  retreat;  but  Kikkawa  and  Kohayakawa  stubbornly  opposed 
anything  of  the  kind.  They  declnred  that  such  a  course  would  disgracf^  the  house 
of  Mori,  whereas,  by  keeping  f;iith,  the  friendship  of  Hideyoshi  and  hi«  fellow 
barons  would  be  secured.  Accordingly  the  withdrawal  was  allowed  to  take  place 
unmolested. 
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lEYASU 

The  life  of  the  Tokugawa  chieftain  was  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the 

Mitsuhide  incident.  After  being  brilliant  iy  rcn  ived  by  Nobunaga  at  Azuchi, 
leyasu,  at  his  host's  suggestion,  had  niade  a  sii^btseeing  excursion  to  Kyoto, 
whence  he  prolonged  his  journey  to  Osaka  and  iuially  to  Sakiu.  The  news  of 
the  catastrophe  reached  him  at  the  la«t-named  place,  and  hij^  immediate  impul^ 
was  jbo  be  aveng^  upon  the  amaflPiTH :  But  it/WM  poi&tei  ou^  to  him  that  his 
foUowing  was  much  too.  small  for  fluoh  aa-eateipiiiaey  and^he  tksMfore''  decided 
to  set  out  for  the  east  immediatelj.:-  MiAsuhide,  mdl  awaie^of  tbs  Tokugaws 
baron  Is  unfriendliness,  made  strenuous  efforts  to  iroylaj  lejnsiion  tbe  way,  and 
with  great  difficulty  the  joum^  eastward  was  acoomplished  by  avoiding  all  the 
highroads. 

NOBUNAGA 

Nobunaga  perished  at  the  age  of  forty-nine.  The  (rrrat  fault  -;  of  h  is  rliaracter 
seem  to  have  been  want  of  discrimination  m  the  treatment  of  ins  allies  and  his 
retainers,  and  want  of  patience  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  In  his  ey€«,  a  baron 
of  high  rank  deserved  no  more  consideration  than  a  humble  retainer,  aiid  he 
often  gave  ofifencc  which  disturbed  the  achievement  of  his  plans.  As  for  his 
jmpetuonsnessy  his  character  has  been,  well  depicted  side  by  side  with  that  of 
HkleyosM  and  leyaau  in  three  couptets  familiar  to  all  Japanese;  ''I%eeeik>iq^elB 
lepresent  Nobunaga  ss  saying:-^  - 

Hotol(>(l)sn .  '  !:  .1 

il'U  kill  the  cuckop  ......         i-  .  . 

f  it  won't  sing.) 

By  Hideyosbi  the  same  idea  ia  conveyed  thus:-^   '    —  •  < 

Xfil:t! shite  miyd  *  '  • 

Hototogisu.  ■ 

<I'U  l»ytq  moke  the  oucjbqo  singO  '^  ' 

Whereas,  leyasu  puts  the  matter  thus: —  '   '  '      ,  ;     -  i  -  •  tt  »  5  •  ■ 

>  '       ■       •  • 

Nakumade  ftuUa  ,  .  .. 

Holologisu. 

I-  (Fll  wAit  till  the  MdnM  does  siDg.r  = 

Nevertheless,  whate <  r  Nobunaga  may  have  lost  by  these  defects,  the  fact 
remains  that  in  the  three  decades  of  his  military  career  he  brought  under  his 
sway  thirty-three  provinces,  or  one-half  of  the  whole  country,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  he  coraeuii)laied  liie  further  conquest  of  Shikulvu,  Cimgoku,  and 
Kyushu.  To  that  end  he  bad  appointed  Uideyoshi  to  be  Chikiu^  tw  Kami; 
Kawajiri.Shigeyoshi  to  be  Hum  no  Kamif  while  his  own  son,  N0butilka»  with 
Niwa  Nagahide  for  chief  of  staff,  had  been  sent  ita  aubdue  ShikokUi '  Etch  ad- 
mitting that  his  ambition  was  sel^aggraiidiflsmenjt  in  the  first  place,  it  is^mdeni- 
sible  that  he  made  the  peace  of  the'  realBi»  the  welfare  ofitha  people,  and  the 
stability  of  the  throne  his  second  purposes,  and  that  he  pursued  them  with  ar- 
dour. Thu.s,  one  of  hi??  earliest  acts  when  he  obtained  the  control  in  Kyoto  was 
to  appoint  officials  for  impartially  administering  justice,  to  rediiee  the  citizens' 
taxes;  to  succour  widows  and  orphans,  and  to  extend  to  all  tlie  V)lessuigs  of 
security  and  tranquillity.  In  1572,  we  find  him  sending  messenger  to  the  prov- 
inces with  instructions  to  put  m  hand  the  making  of  roads  having  a  width,  of 
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(hHtt  tffr<ft^t3r-<me  ta  tvehrk  feBf^-toflii up  nnlestonef^  and  plant  tt&sa  sk/ng  ifaeije 
mds;  to  budld  bridglBs;  to  vemiovift  butMrSy  flad  geoMMLlly  to  faoilitate  coin* 

muBicalions. 

Towards  the  Throne  he  adopted  a  demeanour  emphatically  loyal.  In  this 
respect,  he  followed  the  example  of  his  fathr  r,  Nohuhide,  and  departed  radically 
from  that  of  his  predecessors,  whether  J:*uji\vara,  Taira,  or  Ashika^2;a.  As 
concrete  examples  may  be  citi^d  the  facts  that  he  rfston  d  the  shrines  of  Ise,  and 
reinstituted  the  custom  of  renovating  them  cvt  ly  twenty  years;  that,  in  the  year 
following  his  entry  into  the  capital,  he  undertook  extensive  repairs  of  the  palace; 
tbat  lie  grated  cdtMHlerable  etUtes  for  the  Support  of  the  Imp^al  household, 
and  tbatiie  orgaouud  a  ecatoBomnm  io  feinuehaBe  all  the  properties  which  had 
beenAliaiaMirenutheOoiirt.  .  Finttlly/tt  is  atxecord  that  when, 
of  all  this,  the  sovereign  pBoposad  (to  «oiifi»r  Wm  ths  rank  of  mihlster  of  the 
Leit,  he  declined  the  honour,  and  suggested  that  ^fet^f  lowfer  grade  ahould  be 
given  to  thaaeLof  hia  suboidiBates  who  had  shown  eonspioixras  merit. 

DEATH  OF  mXSUHIDE 

It  was  plainly  in  Hideyoshi 's  interests  that  he  should  tigure  publicly  as  the 
avenger  of  Nobunaga 's  murder,  and  to  this  end  his  speedy  arrival  in  KyCto  was 
essential.  He  therefore  set  out  at  once,  after  the  fall  of  Takamatsu^  with  only  a 
matt  number  of  immsdiata  foUowen.  Mitsohide  attempted  t6  destroy  hhn 
(m.  the  wa^i  and.the  details  of  this  attempt  have  been  magnified  by  tradition  to 
incredible  dimenwcWH.  All  thai^isii  boss^  with  certainty  is  that  Hideyoahi  was, 
for  a  moment^  in  ejctreme  danger  but  that  he'escaped  scathless.  Immodiately 
m  arriving  in  KyOto^  he  lamed  an  appeal  to  all  Nobunaga 's  vassal-barons, 
inviting  them  to  j  oin  in  exteminating  Mitauliide,  whose  heinous  crime  ^'provoked 
both  heaven  and  earth." 

But  it  was  no  part  of  Hideyoshi 's  policy  to  await  the  arrival  of  these  barons* 
He  had  already  at  his  command  an  army  of  8<jrne  thirty  thousand  men,  ancT 
with  this  he  moved  out,  challenging  Mitsuhide  Ui  fi^rht  on  the  plains  of  Yamazaki. 
Mitsuhide  did  not  hesitate  to  put  his  fortunes  to  the  supreme  test.  He  accepted 
Hideyoshi 's  challenge,  and,  on  tfas  l2th  of  Jmie,  a  great* battle  was  fought,  the 
ime  ol  which  was  deeidsd  by  two  tbhigs;  -fitst^  thia  defeetion  of  Tsutsui  Juhkei, 
refrained  finsn  striking  until  the  superior  strength  of  Hideyoshi  had  been 
oaanilested,  and  secondly^  the  aUo  sti'ategy  of  Hideyoshi,  who  anticipate  d 
Mitsuhide 's  attempt' to  osonpy  the  position  of  Tenn5-5^an,  which  commanded 
the  field.  From  the  carnage  that  ensoed  Mitsuhide  himself  escaped,  but  while 
passing  through  a  wood  he  received  from  a  bamboo  spear  in  the  hands  of  a  peasant 
a  thrust  which  disabled  him,  and  he  presently  committed  suicide.  Thus,  on 
tlie  thirteenth  day  after  Nobunaga death,  the  head  of  his  a«?sas5!hi  was  exjiosed 
in  Kyoto  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Houno-ji  where  tlie  murder  had  taken  place, 
and  Mitsuhide 's  name  went  down  in  history  as  the  "Three  diLya'  shOgun'* 
(Mikkakitbo).  * 

CONFERENCE  AT  KIYOSU 

By  this  time  the  principal  of  Nobunaga 's  vassal-barons  were  on  thdu*  way 
at  the  head  of  contingents  to  attack  Mitsuhide.  On  learning  of  the  assassin's 
death,  these  barons  all  directed  their  march  to  Kiyosu,  and  in  the  castle  from 
^•h\rh  Nobunaga  had  moved  to  his  early  conquests  thirty  years  previously,  a 
momentous  couual  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  determiaing  his  successor.  The 
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dxnoe  would  have  falten  naturally  on  SambOshi,  eldest  soh  of  Nobiinaga'a 
firstborn,  Nobutada,  yrbo,  as  already  described,  met  his  death  in  the  Mitduhide 

affair.  But  Hidcyoshi  was  well  understood  to  favour  Samboshi's  succession, 
and  this  sufficed  to  array  in  opposition  several  of  the  barons  habitually  hostile 
to  Hideyoshi.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  both  were  illegitimate  and  had 
already  been  adopted  into  other  families,  iSobunaga's  two  sons,  Nobukatsu  and 
Nobutaka,  were  put  forward  as  proper  candidates,  the  former  supported  by 
Ikeda  Nobuteru  and  Gauuo  ivatahide;  the  latter,  by  Shibata  Katsui^  u  and  Taki- 

gawa EaxumaAU. .  :  tt.. 

At  one  momeat  it  seemed  as  though  this  <|ueslioii' would- 'be  solved  by  an 
appeal  to.  violeaeei  but  ultimatdbr*  at  the.  stiggeBlian'of'lMsiii' Junket,  it  ires 
agreed  that  Sambdshi  should  be  nominated  Nobunaga's  taCHtessor;  that  Nebuka* 
tsu  and  Nobutaka  should  be  appiMBited  hisguaidiaBS)  and  that  the  administrative 
duties  should  be  entrusted  to  a  council  consisting  of  Shibata  Katsuiyo,  Niwa 
Nagahide,  Ikeda  Nobuteru,  and  Hideyoshi,  each  taking  it  in  turn  to  discharge 
these  functions  and  each  residing  for  that  purpose  in  Kyoto  three  months  during 
the  year.  An  income  of  one  iiimdred  thousand  koku  in  the  province  of  Omi 
was  aligned  to  Samhoshi  pending  the  attainment  of  his  majority,  when  he 
should  be  placed  in  possession  of  much  larger  estates,  which  were  to  be  entrusted 
in  the  meanwhile  to  the  keeping  ol  one  of  tl^  four  barons  mentioned  above. 
Nobukatsu  received  the  province  of  Owari,  and  Nobataka  that-^  ISinoi  tiie 
remainder  of  Nobunaga's  dominions  being  sppotUoBod  to  hia  ^eral%  with  the 
exception  of  Hideyoshi,  to  whom  were  assgned  the  fnovinoes  r^centiy  overrun 
by  him  in  the  midlands  —  Tajima,  Harima,  Inaba,  and  Tamba.^  ' 

Such  an  arrangement  had  no  elements  of  stabflity**  -  The  foUr^uncillors 
could  not  possibly  be  expected  to  work  in  harmony,  and  it  was  certain  that 
Katsuiye,  S  nkiima  Morimasa,  and  Takigawa  Kazumasu  would  lose  no  opportuni- 
ty of  qi];irrcUmg  with  Hidej^oshi.  Indeed,  that  result  was  averted  solely  by 
Hideyoshi 's  tact  and  long  suffering,  for  when,  a  few  days  later,  the  barons  again 
met  at  Kiyosu  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  territorial  questions,  every  possible 
effort  was  made  to  find  a  pretext  for  killing  him.  But  Hideyoshi 's  astuteness 
and  patience  led  him  successfully  through  this  masa  of^ intrigues iand  eomphcar 
tions.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  hand  over;  hia  iosakle  at  Nagahama  to  JCa/baatfe, 
and  to  endure  insults  which  in  on^ary  eircumstaneea  must  have  been  Teaented 
with  the  sword.  Tradition  desorihr  -  a- grand  memcirial  ceremohy  organiud 
in  Kyoto  by  Hideyoshi  in  honour  of  Nobunaga»  and,  oti.  that  occasion,  incidents 
are  said  to  have  occurred  which  bear  the  impress  of  romance.  It  is,  at  all  events, 
certain  that  tlie  immediate  issue  of  this  dangerous  time  was  a  larpro  inermFe  of 
Hideyoshi 's  authority,  and  his  nomination  by  th^  Court  to  the  second  grade  of 
the  fourth  rank  as  well  as  to  the  position  of  major-general.  Moreover,  the 
tiiree  barons  who  had  been  appointed  with  Hideyoshi  to  administer  affairs  in 
Kyoto  in  turn,  saw  that  Hideyoshi 's  power  was  too  great  to  permit  the  peaceful 
working  of  such  a  programme^  They  therefoie-tobandonad  tiieir  functions,  and 
Hideyoshi  remained  in  sole  charge  of  the  Imperial  Court  and  of  the  adminiafcrBr 
tion  in  the  capital. 

DEATH  OF  SHIBATA  KATSUIYE 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Nobunaga's  sons,  Nobutaka  and  Nobukatsu, 
were  bitter  enemies  and  that  Nobutaka  had  the  support  of  Takigawa  Kazumasu 
as  well  as  of  Shibata  Katsuiye.   Thus^  Hideyoshi  was  virtually  compelled  to 
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MBpam  tl»e  ojhoq  (ofNobukatsii. . :  Idi  January,  15^^,iie'took  the  field  at  the  head 
of  seventy-five  thousand  men,  «iid|narphe4  u^^o         attack  K&zmnasu,  whom 

he  besieged  in  his  castie  at  Kuwana.  The  ca^stle  fell,  but  Kazumasu  managed 
to  effect  his  escape,  and  in  tho  mean  while  Katsuiye  entered  Omi  in  command  of 
a  srvni  body  of  troops,  said  lo  number  sixty-five  thousand.  At  the  hist  moment, 
iiovvever,  lie  had  failed  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  MaedaTo.shiiye,an  important 
ally,  and  his  campaign  therefore  assumed  a  defensive  character.  Hideyoshi 
iiiuiself,  on  rccoimoitring  the  position,  concluded  that  he  had  neither  numerical 
preponderance  Eor  starategUtal  superiority  sufi^cient  to  waj^ant  immediate  as- 
mmlitloii  of  th&  offeaxdve  aloDg  th^  whole,  front.  Qe  therefore  distril>uted  hie 
wpy  on  « line  of  thirteen  redqtiht8»  keepmg  a  reserve  of  fifteen  thousanil  men 
under  his  own  direct  commandi  his  object  being  to  hold,  the  enemy's  forces  in 
ebeckiWhile.he  /Rtta4)ke4  Qifu,  which  place  he  assaulted  with  such  mfffm  that 
tb^  garrison  made  urgent  ^ppc)^8.to  Katsuiye  for  succour. 

In  this  situation  it  was  imperative  that  some  attempt  should  be  made  to 
break  the  line  of  redoul)ts,  but  it  was  equally  imperative  that  this  attempt 
should  not  furnish  to  the  enemy  a  point  of  concentration.  Accordingly,  having 
ascertained  that  the  weakest  point  in  the  line  wavS  at  Shizugatake,  where  only 
fifteen  hundred  men  were  posted,  Katsuiye  instructed  his  principal  general, 
Sakuma  Morimasa,  to  lead  the  reserve  force  of  fifteen  thousand  men  against 
that  positioDi  foot  inatructtedhlin  at tN  ssme  time  to  be  content  with  any  success, 
bowever  partial,  s«4  OAt  to  be  betrayed  into  pushii^,  an  advantage,  since  by 
BO  d<Hng  he  would  certainly  furnish  a  fatal  opportunity  to  the  enemy.  Morima- 
sa  neglected  this  caution.  Having  successfully  surprised  the  detachment  at 
Shizugatake,  and  having  inflicted  heavy  carnage  on  the  defenders  of  the  redoubt, 
who  lost  virtually  all  their  oflficera,  he  not  only  sat  down  to  besiege  the  redjoubt, 
whose  decimated  garrison  held  out  bravely,  but  he  also  allfnvfvl  his  movements 
to  be  hampered  by  a  small  body  of  only  two  score  men  inidt  r  Kiwa  Nagahide, 
who  took  up  a  p(jsition  in  the- immediate  neighi)ourhood,  and  displacing  their 
leader's  flag,  deceived  Morima^sa  into  imagining  that  they  had  a  powerful  back- 
ing. These  things  happened  during  the  night  of  April  19,1583.  Katsuiye,  on 
J^p^.Qt  the:  intelligeQce,  sent  repeated  orders  to  Morimasa  requiring  him  to 
withdraw  forthwith;  but  Morimasa,  elated  by  his  partial  victory,  neglected 
these  orders. 

On  the  following  day,  the  facts  werfe  eonununicated  to  Hideyoshi,  at  Ogaki, 
distant  about  thirty  miles  from  Shizugatake,  w  ho  immediately  appreciated  the 
opportunity  thus  furnished.  He  set  out  at  the  head  of  his  reserves,  and  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours  his  men  crossed  swords  vnth  Morimnsn 's  force.  The 
result  was  the  pra  M  ical  extermination  of  the  Intter,  includmg  three  thousand 
laen  under  Katsuiye  'h  adopteti  sun,  Gonroku.  The  latter  had  been  sent  to  insist 
strenuously  on  Morima^sa's  retreat,  but  learning  that  Morimasa  had  detc'nniiied 
to  die  fighting,  Gonroku  announced  a  8umlar  intention  on  his  own  part.  This 
hkcident  "iviaa  characteristic  of  samurai  canons.  Hideyoshi 's  victory  cost  the 
enemy  five  thoosand  mollb,  aind  demotidiaed  Katsuiye 's  army  so  completely  ^hfilji 
h»  subsequently  found  hiSpMelf  able- to  muster,  a  total,  force  of  tfarea  thousand 
only.  Nothing  remained  but  flighty  :and  in  order  to  withdraw  from  the  field, 
Katsuiye  was  obliged  to  allow .hia  ctiief  retainer,  Menju  Shta^,  tq  impersonate 
ium,  a  feat  which,  of  eoutse,  cost  Shosuke 's  life. 

Katsuiye 's  end  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  incidents  in  Japanese  history. 
He  decided  to  retire  to  his  eastle  of  Kitanosh5,  and,  on  the  way  thither,  he 
visited  hiSiQld  irimdf  Mfteda  Toshiiye^at  the  lat^  >  caeUe    ^uchu,iii  Schazen. 
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ThaiddngToigliiiyefor  an  th^  raDd«n!d,aikturg;iiighite 
Vate  irien^MI^  with  Hideyoshi,  hi^  obtained  a  remoimt  fromTb^ye's  stable, 
and,  followed  by  about  a  hundred  samu9m/  t>ushed  on  to  Kitaaoi^d.  Arrived 
there,  he  sent  away  all  wht>  fliight  be  suspected  of  sj^mpathizing  with  Hideyoshi, 
and  would  also  hnvo  sent  away  his  wife  arnl  hrr  three  daughters.  This  lady 
was  a  sister  of  Nobunaga.  She  had  hern  giviii,  as  already  stated,  to  Asai 
iN  i^amasa,  and  to  him  she  bore  thrre  i  lul  hm.  But  after  Nagamasa's  destruc- 
tion nhe  was  married  to  Katsuiye,  and  was  living  at  the  latter 's  castle  of  Kitano- 
sho  when  the  above  incidents  occurred.  She  declined  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
leaving  the  castle,  declaring  that,  as  a  samurai  'a  daughter,  she  ahotild  have 
shared' her  first  fausbattd^'s  fate«  aad  thtti  nothing  would  Iniduee  hbr  to  repeat 
that  error.  Her  three  daiughtens  were=  aeedrdingjly  selit  away»  itiid  'she  bersctf 
joineil  lit  the  nighi-Ibng  feast  wha^b  Katsaiye  and  liiii  priudiiMBl  retalnfftrs  heki 
while  Hideyoshi 's  forces  were  malrching  t6  the  attack.  When  the  sun  TOde^  the 
whole  party,  including  the  ladieSi' committed  euHtide, 'heating -61*81  set  fire  to  the 
castle.  '  " 

YOpOGIMt 

One  of  the  three  daughters  of  Asai  Nagamasa  afterwards  became  the 
concubine  of  Ilideyonlii  and  bore  to  him  a  son,  Hideyori,  who,  by  her  advice, 
subsequently  acted  in  defiance  of  leyasu,  thus  involving  the  fall  of  the  house  of 
Hideyoshi  and  unconsd6*isly  avenging  the  ftrte  of  Nobimaga. 

' ,       •        ,  •    '  '   •       '  '  i    ■  ■  '  "     ,  « 

.  •.    ;  NOBUTAKA 

Nobunaga's  son,  Nobutaka,  who  had  been  allied  with  Katsuiye,  escaped,  at 
first,  to  Owari  on  the  latter 's  do\vnfall,  but  ultimately  followed  Katsuiye 's 
examT)le  by  committing  suicide.  As  for  Samboshi,  Nobunaga's  grandson  and 
nominal  heir,  he  attained  his  mnjority  at  this  time,  but  proving  to  be  a  man  of 
marked  incompetence,  the  emineiil  position  for  which  he  had  been  destined  was 
witlihcld.  He  took  the  name  of  Oda  Hidenobu,  and  with  an  income  of  three 
hundred  thousand  koku  settled  down  contentedly  as  Hideyoshi's  vassal. 

Hideyoshi  left  behind  him_a  strikiiig  mbliument  of  his  greatness  of 'thought 
and  power  of  execution.  At  Osaka  where  in  1532  the  priests  of  the  Hongwaa-ji 
temple  had  built  a  castle  which  Nobunaga  captured  in  1580  only  after  a  loni^  and 
severe  siege,  Hideyoshi  built  what  is  called  The  Castle  of  Osaka.  It  is  a  colossal 
fortress,  which  is  still  used  as  military  headquarters  for  garrison  and  arsenal, 
and  the  dimensions  of  which  are  still  a  wonder,  though  only  a  portion  of  the 
building  survives.  Materials  for  the  work  were  requisitioned  from  thirty 
provinces,  their  principal  components  heuig  immense  granite  rocks,  many 
of  which  measured  fourteen  feet  in'  length  and  bm^h,  and  wine  were  fofty 
feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide.  >  These  huge  stotHee  had  tobe  earriedliy-wateir  from 
a  distance  of  several  ttiilefi:  iThe  outlying' proteotioii  ofi  thid  great  oastle  eow> 
siMM  'o€  tHple  HKmts  atad'  escairpmentB*  I'he  moats  were  twenty  feet  deep, 
with  six  to  ten  feet  of  water.  The  total  encloj9ed- space  was  about  one  hundred 
acres,  but  Only  one-eighth  of  this*  was  the  komnkxrUf  or  keep,  inside  the  third 
moat. 

'    It  will  be  seen  that  the  plan  of  the  castle  was  to  have  it  divided  into  ^aoes 
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sejiaratelr  d^ensilj>l(!;  ito'tfaiftt     da^jf  ^hiid  td^  ^blish  hb  foodng  hy  a  series 

of  t«peated  efforts.  "     '  =     •  »'  . 

'  the,  second  respect  in  wfafcli  It  was  a  novelty  in  Japanese  defensive 
warfare  was  that  the  castle  donjon  iivas  heavily  built  nnd  armniirod  after  a  fash- 
ion Thp  throc-«?torry  donjon  -^^tis  framed  in  huf!:o  timbers,  quite  unlike  the 
flimsy  structure  of  most  Japnnfso  Iniildincs,  .'ind  the  timbers  were  protected 
against  fire  by  a  lirniy  roat  of  plaster.  !R()of  and  gates  were  Covered  with  a  sort 
of  nrnior-plate,  for  tlioro  was  a  copper  covoring  to  the  roof  and  the  gates  were 
faced  with  iron  sheets  and  studs.  In  earlier  "castles"  there  had  been  a  thin 
eovermg  of  pla^t^'  ^ich'  a  musket  ball  oould'^aaily  penetrate;  and  stone  had 
been  used  only  ill' bufldfag  fenmdatioiis. ' ' 

J  THE  KOMAKl  'WAR 

After  the  suicide  of 'Mis  l^rother,  Nobutaka,  and  when  he  saw  that  his  nephew, 
Sainboshi  (Hidenol)u),  was  relp'^ntefl  to  the  place  of  a  vassal  of  Hideyoshi, 
Nobukatsn  seems  to  have  concluded  that  tlie  time  had  come  to  strike  a  final 
blow  in  assertion  of  the  administrative  supremacy  of  the  Oda  famiI^^  He  began, 
therefore,  to  plot  with' that  object.  Hideyoshi,  who  wa^>  well  served  by  spies, 
toto  learned  of  these  plots,  and  thinking  to  persuade  Nobukatsu  of  their  hope^ 
lesBness,  he  established  tslose  iretajtions  with  the  latter 's  three  most  trusted 
Rtainers.'  No  dooii^r  did  this  «ome  to 'the  cbgniinliee  of  Nobuk&tsu  than  he 
nsMlthM  l&ree  retaiheiliiljo  be  a.S8aia8inaied,  aaod  applied  td  hsytmtar  asnst* 
met.  leyastt  sonMted/  Tli^s  actioh  on  the  2>art  of  the  Tokugawa  baron  has 
beea^much  oommemt^'  on  and  variously  interpreted  by  historians,  but  it  has 
idways  to  be  remembered  th;it  leyasu  had  been  Oda  Nobunagn's  ally;  that  the 
two  had  fonp^ht  more  than  once  side  by  side,  and  that  had  th^  Tnkup;awa  lender 
rejected  Nobukatsu 's  appeal,  he  would  not  only  have  suffered  m  public  estima- 
tion, but  would  also  have  virtually  aco^ted  a  position  inferior  to  that  evi- 
dently claimed  by  Hideyof^hi.     •  ♦  f  -  ■  • 

The  course  of  subsequent  events  seems  to  prove  that  leyasu,  in  taking  the 
field  On  1^3  ocoaskyir,  itimed  simply  aA  ttnierting  his  wn  pot^tialitjr  and  had  no 
thought  <»f  'plun^g  the  empire  into  a  i^ew  civil  war.  In  Mareh,  1584^  he  set 
out  firom  fiftmamatsa  and  joined  Nobukatsu  at  Klyosu,  in  OwaH.  The  scheme 
of  campaign  was  extensive.  leyasu  placed  himself  in  communication  with 
Sasa  Nanmasa,  in  Echiaen;  with  Chosokabe  MotooMka,  in  Shikoku,  and  with 
the  military  monks  in  the  province  of  Kil.  The  programme  was  that  Nanmasa 
should  raise  his  standard  in  Echizicn  and  Kap!:a.  and  that  Motochika,  with  the 
monks  of  Kii,  should  move  to  the  attack  of  Osaka,  so  that  Hideyoshi  would 
be  compelled  to  carry  on  three  wars  at  the  same  time.  Hideyoshi  met  this 
combination  with  his  usual  astuteness.  He  commissioned  TTesngi  Kagekatsu 
to  attack  the  Sasa  troops  in  rear  while  Mae  da  Toshiiye  menaced  them  from  the 
front;  he  told  oflf  Hachisuka  to  oppose  the  soldier-monks  of  Kii;  he  posted 
Sehgoku  Hidehisaitl  A»rojl  tb  holdhi  oheck  <lie  forces  ol  Ohsisokabe  Motochika^ 
uttl  he  stationed  tndta'^eiye  At  OkayAma  to  pibVide  ttgainst  the  eontingency 
of  hostility  «ln  the  paH  ol  the  MOri  lamily.  Fighting  oomanenoed  in  the  province 
^f  l9e,  and  Success' at  the  outset  i^rowiied  the  arms  of  Hideyoshi 's  generals. 
They  captured  two  castles;  and  leyasu  thereupon  pushed  his  van  to  an  isolated 
hill  called  Komaki-yama,  nearly  equidistant  from  the  castles  of  Inu-yama 
find  Kiyo-^n.Jn  Ownri,  which  he  entrenched  strongly,  and  there  awnitod  the 
onset  of  the  Osaisa  army.   The  war  thus  came  to  be  kaQM>wnas  that  of  Komakl.  • ' 
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Hideyoehi  himself  would  l^ve  set  out  for  the  fiold  on  th^  19th  of  March,  hut 
he  was  obliged  to  postpone  his  departure  for  some  days,  until  Kuroda  and 
Hachisuka  had  broken  the  offensive  strenfj^th  of  the  monks  of  Kii.  It  thus  fell 
out  that  he  did  not  tepch  t\\p  province  of  Owari  until  the  27th  of  March.  His 
army  is  said  to  have  numbered  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  It  is 
conmionly  alleged  that  this  was  the  only  war  between  leyasu  and  Hideyoshi, 
and  that  the  latter  suffered  defeat  at  the  hamls  of  the  former.  But  the  fact  is 
that  two  of  Hideyoshi 's  generals,  Ikeda  Nobuteru  and  Mori  Nagayoshi,  acted 
in  direct  contravetition  of  bis  ord^,  and  thus  precipitated  a  catastrophe  for 
yMeh  Hideyoshi  cannot  justiy.be  lield  responsible.  These.two  captains  argued 
that  as  leyasu  had  massed  a  large  force  at  Ko^naJd  and  st  the  Obata  entrench- 
ments in  the  same  district,  he  had  probably  left  his  base  in  Mikawa  comparative 
ly  undefended.  They  proposed,  therefore,  to  lead  a  force  against  Mikawa. 
Hideyoshi  showed  great  reluctance  to  sanction  this  movement,  but  he  allowed 
himself  to  l)e  at  last  pfrsuadcd,  with  the  expUcit  reserv^tition  that  no  success 
obtained  in  Mikawa  province  should  be  followed  up,  and  that  whatever  the 
achievement  of  Nobukatsu's  troops,  they  should  at  on^^  rejcon  the  main  annj 
in  Owari. 

Unquestionably  Hideyoshi  had  in  vivid  recollection  the  disaster  which  had 
overtaken  Katsuiye  at  Shizugatake.  leyasu,  fully  cognizant  of  the  situatioa 
through  the  medium  of  a  spy,  knew  the=  limitations  set  by  Hideyoshi.  On 
April  the  7th,  Kobutem  attacked  the  fortress,  of  Iirasaki,  in  Mikawa,  kiUed  its 
commandant,  and  captured  the  castle.  But  elated  by  this  victory,  he  neglected 
Hideyoshi 's  caution,  and  the  generals  of  leyasu,  closing  in  on  him,  inflicted 
a  crushing  defeat  at  a  place  called  Nagakude.  It  is  thus  evident  that  Hide- 
yoshi 's  share  in  the  disaster  was  of  a  most  indirect  character.  He  immediately 
hastened  to  Nap^akude,  but  only  to  find  that  leyasu  had  retired  to  Obata,  and 
subsequently,  when  Hideyoslii  returned  to  his  headquarters,  leyasu  placed  a 
still  longer  interval  between  the  two  armies  by  marching  back  to  Komaki. 

The  war  thenceforth  may  be  said  to  have  consisted  of  a  series  of  menaces  and 
evasions.  likch  general  sought  to  entice  his  opponent  out  of  an  ^trenched 
position,  and  each  general  showed  an  equal  deftennination  not  to  be  so  entioed. 
At  last,  Hideyoshi:  pushed  a  force  into  Mino  ^nd.  captured  seT<nal  castles  in  that 
province.  But  even  this  failed  to,  change  ley^u's  attitude.  The.Tokugawa 
leader  entered  the  fortress  of  Kiyosu,  and  Nobukatsu  repaired  to  that  of  Naga- 
shima,  in  Xse.  After  eight  months  of  this  comparatively  fruitless  manoeuvring, 
a  treaty  was  concluded,  on  December  the  11th,  between  Hideyowhi  and  Nobuka- 
tsu, ?nd  subsequently  between  Hideyoshi  and  leyasu,  the  latter  giving  his  son 
Ogimaru  to  be  adopted  by  Hideyoshi.  The  boy  was  eleven  years  of  ap:e  nt  the 
time.  His  name  was  changed  to  Hashiba  HideyasUj  andhe  received  the  aj?»point- 
ment  of  governor  of  Mikawa  province. 

The  circumstances  in  which  this  treaty  was  concluded  have  provoked  mueii 
historical  discusnon.  Bid  the  overtures  come  originally  from  Hideyoshi,  or 
did  they  emsnate  from  leyasu  and  Nobukatsu?  Soioae  annalists  havo-endeav* 
oured  to  prove  that  Hideyoshi  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  sttppIiiMEit^  while  othem 
have  attributed  that  dememour  to  the  Tokugawa  chieftain.  The  situation^ 
however,  presents  one  feature  which  is  very  significant.  It  waa  not  until  the 
month  of  November,  1584,  that  ChiSeokabe  Motochikft  effectually  brought 
the  island  of  Shikoku  under  his  sway,  and  thus  became  free  to  lead  a  strong 
army,  including  tlie  monks  of  Kii  province,  against  Osaka.  This  formidable 
danger  could  not  but  influence  Hideyoshi  in  the  direction  ,  of  ciaq;»ng  hands 
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with  hU  eastern  foes,  and  it  is  therefore  more  than  probable  that  a  statesma© 
who  had  never  previously  allowed  considerations  of  personal  dignity  to  interfere 
witli  the  prosecution  of  a  vital  policy,  did  not  hesitate  to  bow  his  head  to  Nobur 
katsu,  m  order  to  recover  the  free  use  of  the  gre^it  army  asseuibied  in  Owari, 
Mino,  and  Ise.  Most  fortunate  was  it  for  Japan  that  ev(mts  took  this  turn,  for, 
had  leyagu  and  llideyoshi  remained  mutually  hostile,  the  country  would  prob- 
ably have  beeu  plunged  isto  a  Tepetitiij(w:of  the  .teiiibie  stri^ggle  frond  which 
soiling  mbledili  to  emerge  except  Uti  oombined  luboura  of  Npbunaga,  Hlfde- 
yoghi,  md  leyasiu  It  not,  luiwevpr,  until  thct  early  aununer  of  1586  that 
Hideyoshi  and  leyaau  aatali^lisbed  genuinely  friendly  rations.  During  a  yeax- 
and  a  haUaubsequeot'to  the  con(!lusion  of  the  treaty  which  ended  the  Komaki 
War,  leyasu  held  severely  aloof  and  refrained  from  visiting  JiyOto.  Finally, 
Hideyoshi  despatched  Asano  Nagamasa  to  propose  that  leyasu  should  take  into 
hie  household  Hideyoshi 's  younger  sister,  and  that  Hideyoshi  should  send  his 
mother  as  a  hostage  to  Okazaki,  to  remain  there  during  a  visit  by  leyasu  to 
Kyoto.  Four  months  were  needed  by  leyasu  to  consider  t  ins  proposal,  and  in 
September,  he  repaired  to  Osaka  and  thence  accompanied  Hideyoshi  to 
Kyoto.  ,  ' 

BIDEYOSHI  B£CX}M£d  REQlgSNt  ' 

In  Mayj  1583,  after  ,tbe  downfall  ol  Kat«i|iy9,  the  Emperor  appointed  Hi^o* 

yofihi  to  be  a  eofmcillor  of  State,  aad.oonferred  on  him  the  fourth  order  of  rank. 
In  November  of  the  following  year,  he  received  another  step  of  rank  and  was 

nominated  gon-dainagon.  The  Emperor  Hkimachi  at  that  time  contemplated 
abdication,  but  the  palace  which  he  would  have  occupied  as  ex-Emperor  had 
fallen  into  such  a  state  of  disrepair  as  to  be  virtually  uninhabitable.  Hideyoshi 
signalized  his  loyalty  on  this  occasion  l)y  spending  a  lar^e  sum  on  the  renovation 
of  the  palace,  and  in  recognition  uf  his  services  the  Emperor  raised  him  to  the 
high  post  of  nai'daijin.  It  was  confidently  expected  that  he  would  then  become 
^kdaijin,  but,  owing  to  eompUcaitiosis  whi(^  need  not  be  related  here,  the 
outcome  of  the  matter  waa  that  he  reoedTed  the  etfll.  higher  poet  of  hwampaku 
(tQgent).  There  can  bet  no  doiibtitihat  he  hunadf  had  contemplated  becoming 
shdgun.  In  fact,  it  is  on  recQlil  that  he  made  proposals  in  thajlf  fl«n^e  to  Yoehiaki, 
the  last  of  the  Ashikaga  shdguns.  But  it  bad  come  by  that  time  to  be  recognized 
that  only  a  scion  of  the  Minamoto  family  could  be  elig;ible  {or  the  post  of  shSgun, 
and  thus  Yoshiaki  declined  ?Iideyoshi 's  overtures,  thoupjh  to  ^ecept  them  would 
have  materially  aUfTed  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  Ashikaga  sept.  Hideyoshi 
ultimately  beesinu^  prime  minister  of  State  (dajo  daijin)  and  took  the  family 
name  of  Toyulomi.  It  is  stat(>d,  hut  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive,  that  in 
order  to  reach  tlicse  higii  posts,  he  had  to  be  adopted  into  the  house  of  a  Fujiwara 
noble.  He  had  been  a  Taira  when  he  served  under  Nobunaga,  and  to  become 
a  Fujiwara  for  courtly  purposea  was  not  likely  to  cause  him  much  compunction. 

,  •  •  •  . 

THE  MONKS,  SIIIKOKU,  AND  ETCHO 

Immediately  on  the  termination  of  the  Komaki  War,  IJideyoshi  took  aitepa 
to  deal  effectually  with  the  three  enemies  by  whom  his  movements  had  been  so 
inuch  hampered,  namely,  the  Buddhist  priests  of  Kii,  the  Ch5sokabe  clan 
in  Shikoku,  and  the  Sasa  in  Etchu.  It  has  already  been  stated  thnt  the  priests 
of  Kii  had  their  headquarters  at  Negoro,  where  there  stood  the  ^rc^at  monastery 
of  Dai-Denabd-In,  belonging  to  the  Shingon  sect  and  enjoying  almost  the  repute 
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^•XOya-san. '  Scarcely  less  important  was  the  monastery  of  ^waga  in  the  flbfflft 
ptrovince.  These  two  craitres  of  religion  had  long  been  in  possession  of  largfe 
bodies  of  trained  soldiers  whose  ranks  were  from  time  to  time  swelled  by  the 
accession  of  wandering  samurai  (rdnin).  The  army  de<=rpatched  from  Osaka  in 
the  spring  of  1585  to  deal  with  these  warlike  monks  sjxm  dily  captured  the  two 
tnonasteries,  and,  for  purposes  of  ititimidation,  crucified  a  number  of  the  leaders. 
For  a  time,  K6ya-san  itself  was  in  danger,  seVefal  of  the  fugitive  monks  having 
taken  refuge  there.  But  finally  K5ya-san  was  spared  in  consideration  of  surren- 
<ii6riiig  estatiBS  yielding  twenty-OEie*thdiutt!ild  Xioibtfr  bf  ri^  prop^Vties  haid 

been  violently  seized  by  the  monastfeiiies -  '  *'  ' 
Thfee  idioiiihs  later,  Hidefydshi  Ivtned  his  atmi  againsl  the  CiillBi4cabe  s&f/t 
•in  Shikoku.  This  being  an  enterprise ^of 'Urge  'dimensions  hp  pntni^t  1  its 
conduct  to  five  of  his  most  competent  generals,  namfely,  UkitaHideiye,  Hachisuka 
lemasa,  Kuroda  Nagamasa,  Kikkawa  Motoharu,  and  Kohayakawa  Takakage. 
Hideyoshi  himself  would  have  assimied  the  direet  command,  and  had  nntuall.v 
set  out  for  that  purpof^e  frorn  Osaka,  when  couriers  met  him  with  iiiteilicrf^noe 
that  less  than  one  month's  fighting  had  brought  the  whole  of  the  Island  of  the 
Four  Provinces  into  subjection.  He  therefore  turned  eastward,  and  entering 
Etcliu,  directed  the  operations  in  progress  there  under  the  command  of  Maeda 
Toshiiye  against  Sasa  Kariniasa.  This  campaign  lasted  seven  days,  and  ended 
in  the  surrender'bf  Nanmasa,  to  wfadm  Hiderjreislilsbo^ed  i^at)aiUe'cieiiiency, 
ittaflnracll  as  he  differed  Mte  ify  irmiEUn  fo-pdra)eBS«fn  of  odnslSetftbte  eBfates  in 
EtehQ.'       ''  "        '         ■     /.  '•*!  11    ;  '  i  •  •,:   .  .  ;o 

THE  UijSUGI 

At  this  time  Hideyoshi  cemented  relations  of  friendship  with  the  Uesugi 
family  of  Echigo,  whose  potentialities  had  always  been  a  subject  of  apprehension 
to  Nobunaga.  The  powerful  sept  was  then  ruled  by  Kagekatsu,  nephew  of  the 
celebrated  Kenshin.  This  daimyo  liad  given  evidence  of  good-will  towards 
Hideyoshi  during  the  Komaki  War,  but  it  was  naturally  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  estaWi^  really  cordial  ^'elatioils  with  so  powerful  a  baron.  His- 
toid folates  that,  on  this  occasion>^fiideyosHi  adO^t^  a  cotirse  ti'ldcfb  might  ^etl 
hatveintohred  him' hi  ^ous  peril.  He  entei^-Eehlgb  lvith  a^mere-handM  of 
^followers;  aiid  phused  hlih^dlf  fiiiieic^o^^  thenierey  of  Kagc^alMu/  Judgidg 
justly  thatsilch  trustful  fearlessness  would  witi'the  heart  of  the  gallant  Kageka- 
■tsu.  Hideyoshi 's  insight  was  Justified'  by  the  setjuel.  Several  of  the  principal 
retainers  of  Kagekatsu  ad\ised  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  Hideyoshi 's 
rashness,  and  ihnt  his  victorious  career  should  be  finnl]v  terminated  in  Echigo. 
But  this  vindictive  counf^el  was  rejected  by  the  IVsutri  i  >aron,  and  relations  of  a 
warmly  friendly  character  were  established  between  the  two  jgreat  captains. 

•tj        ,  ;  •■  •  .  :  ■  3  .    ..  :    ....       \\  '  ; 

■     '  '"'itt     ,        •■      I  '. .  «  • .  [\, 

INVASION  OF  KYOSHO 

There  now  remained  ovfy  jAaee  really  formi4aWe  enenues  of  Hideyoi^i. 
These  were  Hojo  Ujimasa,  in  the  KwantO  *  Date  Masamime,  in  Dewa  and  Mutsu, 
lund  Sl^niAza  Yoshihisa,  in  KyOshd.   Of  th^se,  tli^  Sliimazii  sept  weis  protiably 

til'  most  powerful,  and  Hideyoshi  determined  tli  if  K^nlshu  shdtlld  be  the  scene 
Of  his  next  watlike  enterprise.    The  Island  of  the-Nine  Provinc_es  wad  then  iinder 

the  rule  of  three  great  clans;  thf^  Shimazu,  in  the  south;  the  Otomo,  in  Bungo, 
and  the  Ryuzoji,  in  Hizen.  The  most  puis'^ant  of  the^r-  hnd  at  one  timr*  hotm 
'KyO^ji  Takanobu,  but  his  cruel  methods  had  alienated  the  sympathy  of  many 
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of  Mis  vassals,  iivtong  thorn  being  Arima  Y^ftrizunii,  who  tbt^w  off  his  an«gfanei 
toTakanobu  atid  join(^d  handn  with  Shimazlk  Yoshihi«>-n.    Tiikiinohu  s<^nt  an 

nrmy  t\^^\nf4  Ynshi?^Timi,  but  the  Satsuma  brtron  despntchofl  Shimazu  Masahisa 
to  Voshisjumi 's  aid,  and  a  sanj^riinary  cngagomciit  at  Shimabaro  in  1585  resulted 
in  th(.'  rout  of  Takanobii's  forces  and  his  own  death.  ■       '  '  ' 

Takanbbu's  son  and  nuccessor,  who  was  named  Masaiye,  being  still 
a  boy,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  fact  by  Otomo  Yoshishige,  wht>  invaded 
Hizen,  so  that  Masaij'^e  had  to  apply  to  the  Shimazu  family  for  succour.  The 
Satsutna  chieftain  suggested  "VM  the  matter  might  be  settled  by  tautual 
withdtawal  of  f6rces,  bttt  Yoehishige  declined  thiflioveFturey  and  thefesttli'waif  k 
battle  hi  wMdi  the  Otomo  troops  "neni  eomplet^y  defeated/  '  Otomo  Yoehiehig^ 
then  (1586)  had  recourse  to  Hfdeyoshi  for  aHHiflrtanee,  thue  furnishing  the 
opportunity  of  which  Osaka  was  in  search.  Ord  uere  immiediately  issued 
to  Mori,  Kikkawa,  Kohayakawa,  and  Chfisokabe  Motoehika  to  afHfsmhle  t!ieir 
fofpcs  for  an  oversea  expedition,  and  in  the  mean  while,  Sengoku  Hidehisa  was 
despatchefl  to  Kyushu  bearing  a  letter  iu  which  Hideyoshi,  writing  over  his  titlfe 
of  kwampaku,  censured  the  Shimazu  baron  for  having  failed  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  Imperial  Court  in  KyOto,  and  called  upon  him  to  do  so  without  delay. 
This  mandate  was  treated  with  contempt.  Shimazu  Yoshihisa  threw  the 
document  on  the  ground,  declaring  that  his  family  had  ruled  m  Saisama  flat 
Icnirteen  generations; 'that  only  one  man  in  Japan,  namely  Prinee  Konoe,'  had 
competenee  to  issue  euch  an' injunction/ and  that  the  bead  of  the  hotne  of 
fflumazu  would  iievoi' kneel 'to  a  monkey-faced  upstart.' 

Hideyoshi  had  foreseen  something  of  this  kind,  and  had  warned  Sengolcii 
Hidehisa  in  the  sense  that  whatever  might  be  the  aetif)n  of  the  Satsuma  baron, 
no  wnrlike  measures  were  to  be  precipitately  rommenceri.  Hidehisa  neglected 
this  warning.  Yielding  to  the  anger  (^f  tlie  moment,  he  directe<l  the  Otonio 
troops  to  attack  the  Satsuma  f<jrces,  and  the  result  was  disastrous.  When  the 
fighting  ended,  the  Satsuma  baron  had  pushed  into  Bungo  and  taken  sixteen 
forts  there,  so  that  fully  one-half  of  KyQshQ  was  now  under  the  sway  of  the  Shi- 
main.  Hideyoshi  j  on' receiving  news  of  thes^  dfiMMrters,  ebnflscated  thif  eM»ilea 
of  Sengoka  Hidebisa,  and  issued  oi^i^  to  thir^-seven  provineee  to  -ptovide 
conmussariat  fof  thrse  hundrM  titoiuand  men  and  twenty  thousand  horsed  for  a 
period  of  one  year.  Qfion  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
assembk^d  at  Osaka,  and  the  van,  numbering  sixty  thousand^  embarked  ther^ 
on  the  7th  of  January,  1587,  and  landed  at  Yunoshlma  in  Bungo  on  the  10th 
of  the  «;nme  month  —  dates  which  convey  some  idea  of  the  verv  defective  system 
of  maritime  transport  then  existing.  In  Bungo,  the  invading  arinv  was  swelled 
by  thirty  thousand  men  under  tlie  leadership  of  Kohayakawa  and  Kikkawa,  and 
the  whole  force,  under  the  command-in-chief  of  Hidena^a,  Hideyoshi 's  brother, 
moved  to  invest  the  castle  of  Takarthiro.      f  .*   '  ■    .   .  - •       :  i  - 

.  Xt  iff  unnecessary  to  foDow-  ibie  fighting  in  all  ftii  details.  The  salient  laolB 
are  that  Hideyoshi  left  Osaka  with  the  main  army  of  one  hundred^and  thtil^ 
fhoittand  men  on  tbe  22d  ol  January,  1587,  and,  travelliibg  by  land,  ireaehed  the 
Strait  of  Altamagasaki  — n6w  called" Shimonoseki  —  on  the  17th  of  Fel)ruary. 
He  marched  through  ChikUZen,  making  friends  of  the  local  chieftains  by  f or- 
Hparance  and  diplomacy,  and  fighting  the  first  great  battle  of  t  he  cnmpaign  at 
Oguchi  on  the  Sendai-gawM.  The  Satsuma  baron's  younger  brother,  lehisa, 
after  a  gallant  resistance,  surrendrred  to  Hideyoshi,  nnd  was  employed  by  the 
latter  to  communicate  direct  with  his  cliief,  Yoshihisa.  It  was  generally 
supposed  that  lehisa  would  never  return  from  this  mission,  but  would  remain  in 
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the  carap  of  Shimazu.  Ho  did  return,  however,  his  word  of  honour  being  of 
more  importance  in  his  estimation  than  the  opportunity  of  recovering  his  liberty. 

History  states  that  Hideyoslii  thereafter  treated  this  nalAa  umn  with  the 
greatest  consideration,  but  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  that  aeeuunt  with  the  fact 
that  Hideyoshi  subsequently  pressed  lehisa  to  guide  the  Osaka  army  through 
the  mountams  and  rivers  which  ooostituted  natural  defeuoes  for  the  fie!  of 
Satsuma*.  lehisa,  of  oourse,  refused,  and  to  Hideyoshi 's  credit  it  stands  on 
record  that  he  did  not  press  the  matter  with  any  violence.  This  difficulty  of 
invading  an  unknown  country  without  any  maps  or  any  guides,  a  country  cele- 
brated for  its  topographical  perplexities,  was  ultimately  overcome  by  scalding 
Buddhist  priests  to  act  as  spies  in  the  dominions  of  Shimazu.  These  spies  were 
led  by  the  abbot,  Kennyo,  with  whose  name  the  reader  is  already  familiar,  and 
as  the  Shimazu  family  were  sincere  believers  in  Buddhism,  no  obstacles  were 
placed  in  tht;  way  of  the  treacherous  monks.  They  were  able  ultimately  to 
guide  the  Osaka  army  through  the  forests  and  mountains  on  the  north  of 
Kagosiimia,  and  Hideyoshi  adopted  the  same  strategy  as  tiiat  pursued  in  a 
flimilfur  eade  three  hundred  years  later,  namely,  sending  a  lorce  of  fifty  thousaad 
Tu^  by  sea  with  ordei^s  to  advance  agninst  Kagosblma  froqn  the  8ou,th.  •  The 
Satsuma  troope  were  completely  defeated,  and  only  the  ciMBtle  of  Kagoehiski 
isematned  m  their  hands. 

At  this  stage  of  the  campaign  Hideyoshi  behaved  with  remarkable  magnft* 
nimity  and  foresight.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  some  of  his  principal  retaincfs, 
he  refused  to  proceed  to  extremities  against  the  Shimazu  clan,  atul  as^reed  to 
make  i)eace,  on  the  basis  that  the  clan  sliould  be  left  in  possession  of  the  provinces 
of  Satsuma,  Osuiui,  and  Hyuga,  the  only  further  stipulation  being  that  the  then 
head  of  the  hou.se,  Yoshihisa,  should  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  younger  brother, 
Yoshihiro.  As  for  the  Buddhist  priests  who  had  sacrificed  their  honour  to  their 
intmste,  those  that  had  acted  as  guides  to  the  invading  army  were  subsequently 
.erueified  by  order  of  the'  Satsuma  baron,  and  the  Shin  sect,  to  which  they  b^ 
•longed,  was  interdicted  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Shimaiu  fief.  Yoshibiro  wsb 
:8U0Qmoned  to  Kydto  by  Hideyoshi  to  answer  for  this  action,  but  he  pleaded  thst 
sttish  treachery  amply  deserved  such  punishment,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to 
]bow  to  Hideyoshi 's  judgment  in  the  matter.  The  defence  was  admitted  by 
Hidej^oshi,  but  the  abbot  Kennyo  rofoived  such  large  rewards  that  he  was  able 
to  erert  the  great  temple  Nishi  Hongwan-ji,  "which  became  the  wonder  of 
after  ^«  IK  rations  of  mon  and  which  has  often  been  erroneously  referred  to  by 
foreign  w  l  iters  as  a  proof  of  the  deep  rehgious  feelings  of  Buddhist  converts  tbriee 
hundred  years  ago."* 

THE  HOJO 

r 

r 

From  end  to  end  of  Japan  there  were  now  only  two  powerful  barons  whose 
allegiance  had  not  been  formally  rendered  to  Hideyoshi  and  to  the  Emperor 
-imder  the.vew  r^imoi  These  were  Date  Masamune  and  Hojo  Ujimasa.  The 
oH^  and  emuience  of  the  Hojd  family  from  the  days  of  its  founder,  Nagauji, 

have  already  been  described  in  these  pages,  and  it  need  only  be  added  here  that 
Ujirnnsa  enjoyed  a  reputation  second  to  nonp  of  his  predecessors.  That  he 
should  stand  aloof  from  all  his  brother  l)arons  seemed  to  the  latter  an  intolerable 
evidence  of  pride,  and  they  urged  Hideyoshi  to  resort  at  once  to  extreme 
measures.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  intention  of  Hideyoshi 
himself,  but  with  characteristic  prudence  he  had  recourse  at  the  outset  to  pacific 
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device".  lie  therefore  sent  nn  envoy  to  tho  Hojo's  stronghold  at  Odawara, 
urging  Ujimasa  to  lose  no  time  in  paying  his  respfcts  to  the  Court  nt  Kyoto. 
The  Hojo  chief's  reply  was  that  Sanada  Masayuki  bad  eiiuroached  upon  the 
Hojo  estates  in  Numata,  and  tliat  if  this  gncroachment  were  rectiified,  the  desired 
obeisance  to  the  Tlu'one  would  be  made. 

Thereupon,  Hideyoshi  caused  the  reBtsoration  of  Numata,  but  the  HOjA 
baron,  instead  of  carrying  out  his  part  of  the  agreement,  made  this  restoratioii 
the  pretext  for  an  unwarrantable  act  of  aggression.  Whateirer  iqrmpftthy  might 
have  been  felt  in  Ky5to.with  the  HOjO  family  was  forfeited  by  this  .prOQeduns, 
and  in  March,  1590,  an  army  of  over, two  hundred  tliousand  men  was  set  in 
motion  for  the  Kwanto.  Hideyoshi 's  troops  moved  in  three  columns.  One, 
commanded  by  leyasu,  marched  by  the  seacoast  road,  the  Tokaido;  another, 
under  Uesugi  ivagekatsu  and  Maeda  Toshiiye,  marched  by  the  mountain  road, 
the  Tosando,  and  the  third  attacked  from  the  sea.  None  of  these  armies 
encountered  any  vt  iy  serious  resistance.  The  first  approached  Odawara  by 
the  Hakonc  range  and  the  second  by  way  of  the  Usui  pass.    The  castle  at 

Odawara,  however,  was  so  strongly  buUt  and  io  stoutly  held  that  its  capture  by 
stonn  seemed  impossible,  and  Hideyoshi 's  CoroeflL  w^  obliged  to  have  reoourse 
to  a  Tigular  siege  which  lasted  nearly  four  months.  During  the  latler  part  of 

that  time,  Hideyoshi  encouraged  his  soldiers  to  indulge  in  all  sorts  of  amusementa^ 
asd  thus  the  camp  of  the  besi^ers  constantly  .echoed  the  notes  of  musical  per- 
formances and  the  shouts  of  dancers  and  saki  drinkers.  Finally,  in  July,  1590, 
the  great  fortress  surrendered,  and  the  Hoj6  baron,  Ujimasa,  was  put  to  death, 
his  head  being  sent  to  Kyoto  for  exposure,  but  the  life  of  his  son,  Ujinao,  was 
sj^ared  on  condition  that  he  enter  a  monastery. 

hOjO  ujinori 

One  uicident  of  this  struggle  is  very  characteristie  of  the  ethics  of  the  era. 
During  the  interchange  of  mwises  that  pi^oeded  recourse  to  arms,  the  HOjO 

baron  sent  his  brother,  Ujinori,  to  Kyoto  as  an  envoy  to  discuss  the  situation 
with  Hideyoshi  The  latter  received  Ujinori  with  all  courtesy  and  endeavoured 

to  impress  upon  him  the  imperative  necessity  of  his  chief's  acquiescence.  Uj  inori 
promised  to  contribnto  to  that  end  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  but  history  de- 
scribes him  as  adding:  "Should  my  brotlicr  fail  to  comply  with  your  com- 
mands, and  should  it  be  necessary  for  you  to  send  an  army  n^ainst  the  Kwant5, 
it  must  be  clearly  miderstood  that  this  visit  of  mine  to  >  our  Excellency  shall 
not  in  any  way  prejudice  my  loyalty  to  my  brother.  On  tlie  contrary,  if  the 
peace  be  broken,  I  shall  probably  have  to  command  the  van  of  my  biiother't 
forces,  and  in  that  event  I  may  have  to  offer  to  your  ExceUesicy  a  flight  of 
my  rusty  arrows." 

Hid^oshi  is  narrated  to  have  toughingly  retried  that  the  peace  was  in  no 
(danger  of  bemg  broken  and  that  he  trusted  Ujinori  to  use  his  best  endeavowtt 
to  avert  war.  On  his  return  to  the  KwantO,  Ujinori  was  ordered  to  defend  the 
castle  of  Nira-yama  with  seven  thousand  men,  and  he  soon  found  himself  at- 
tacked by  fifty  thousand  under  seven  of  Hideyoshi's  generals.  Ujinori  reminded 
his  comrades  that  Nira-yama  had  been  the  birthplace  of  the  founder  of  the 
Hojo  family,  and  tli^refore  it  would  be  an  eternal  shame  if  (*ven  one  of  the 
entrenchments  were  lost.  Not  one  was  lost.  Again  and  agaiu  assaults  were 
delivered,  but  they  were  unsuccessful,  and  iliroughout  the  whole  of  the  KwantCS 
Nira-y^m^  idone  remai];ied  flying  the  Hojo  flag  to  the  end.  Ujinori  suixandsred 
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in  obedience  to  T'jimnsa's  instructions  after  the  full  of  Odawara,  hut  Hideyo.shi, 
iiiFsti'ad  of  punishinti:  him  for  the  heavy  losses  ho  had  inflicted  on  the  Osaka  army, 
In  udod  tiis  fidelity  aud  bravety,  and  presented  him  with  an.  estate  of  ten  thoubaud 
kokit,  •  •  '  ■ 

DATE  MASAMUNE. 

When  newB'  reached  Date  Masammie  of-  the  fall  ol  all  the  Hbi^'s  outlymg 
forts  and  of  the  final  mvestmeat  of  Odawara,  he  reoogikised,  from  Ms  platie  in 
Mutsu  and  Dewa,  that  an  attitude  of  aloolaesa  eonld  no*  longer  be  maintamed 
with  safety.  Acoordingly,  braving  consideral  !  danger,  hd  made  hk  way  with 
a  atnall  retinue  to  Odawara  and  signified  his  willingness  to  comply  with  any 
terms  imposed  by  Hideyoshi.  Thus,  for  the  first  time  since  the  middle  of  tite  i 
fifteenth  century,  the  whole  of  the  empire  was  pacified. 

•   It  is  historically  related  that,  during  the  siege  of  Odawara,  Hideyoshi  invited  , 
leyaau  to  the  fohbtir'a  head(|uartm  on  Ishigaki  Hill,  whanee  an  ^nmtemipted  < 
View  of  the  uoittf  ior  of  tlie  casUe  eould  be  had.  Thb  Tokngawa  baron  waa  then 
asked  whether,  if  tiie  eight  provuiees  ol  the  Kwaiitd  were  handed  over  to  hin, 
he  would  choose  Odawara  for  central  stronghold.  He  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
Hideyoshi  pointed  out  the  superior  advantages  of  Yedo  from  a  strategical  and 
oommercial  point  of  view,  and  ultimately  when  he  conferred  the  KwantS  on 
leyasu,  he  chose  Yedo  for  the  latter's  capital,  the  accompan^nng  revenue  being 
about  two  and  a  half  million  kofni.    Hideyoshi  further  proposed  to  appoint 
Oda  Nobukatsu  to  the  lordship  of  the  five  provinces  which  had  hitherto  con- 
stituted the  domain  of  leyasu,  namely,  Suruga,  Tdtomi,  Mikawa,  Kai,  and 
Shinaao.    Nobukatsu,  however,  alleging  that  he  did  not  desire  any  largp 
domain,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  retain  his  old  esiat^  in  Ow&si  and  I^e. 
«    tthis  attitude  angled  Hideyoshi  for  reasons  wbidi  wHl'liresently  be  ajquff- 
ent.  '  He  assigned  to  Nobukatsu  -a  eomparatively  insignifieant  fief  at  Akitft, 
in  the  remote  provinoe  of  Dewa,  and  . gave  the  estates  in  Owari  and  Ise  to 
Hidetsugu,  the  nephew  and  adopted  sueeessor  of  Hideyoshi,  while  the  five 
provinees  hitherto  under  the  sway  of  leyasu  were  divided  among  Hideyoshi's 
generals  and  retainers.    In  Sept<^mbpr,  1590,  leyasu  entered  Yedo,  and  sub- 
divided his  exten-^ive  domain  amont;  liis  followers  in  order  of  merit,  thus  estab- 
lishing the  Tokiii>  :nva  system  of  hereditary  daimyo  and  founding  a  new  Bakufn. 
All  this  was  very  significant.    In  such  matters,  Hideyoshi  had  repeatedly  shown 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  great  magnanimity,  and  had  allowed  even  his  enemies 
to  retain  possession  of  lancb  which  would  certainly  have  been  taken  from  them 
by  other  conquerors.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  M5ri  sept,  fully  half  of  the 
floidland  coualies  was  leUt  In  their  occupation,  antl,  in  the  case  of  the  Shimam 
tuomily,  they'  were  suffered  to  retam  two  'and  a  half  provinces. 

With  regard  to  leyasu,  hoWeVer,  Hideyoshi  behaved  with  marked  caul^. 
By  granting  to  the  Tokugawa  chieftain  the  whole  of  the  Kwanto,  Hideyoshi 
made  it  appear  a.s  though  he  were  conferrinp^  a  signal  favour;  but  in  renlity 
h\A  object  wns  to  remove  leyasu  out  of  the  zone  of  potential  danger  to  Kyoto, 
leyasu  fully  recognized  this  nuuiceuvre,  but  bowed  to  it  as  the  less  of  two 
•  evils.  As  a  further  measure  of  precautiAri,  Hideyoshi  interposed  one  of  his 
own  family,  Hidetsugu,  between  the  Kwanto  and  Kyoto,  and  with  the  object 
of  menacing  the  rear  of  leyasu  ajid  restraimng  the  movements  of  the  Date,  he 
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placed  Gaiao  L'jisato  at  Aizu  in  Oshu.  He  further  posted  Ishida  IvatsushiRe  at 
Sawa-yama  (now  called  Hikone)  in.  the  province  of  Omi,  to  cover  the  principal 
foule  to  Kyoto,  and  for^ifanMar  teaaam  with-  regard  to  tho  Yaoiato  and  TambA 
MMb  ho  assigned  to 'his  bvbtfaor,  Hidanaga,  tba  oastle  of  Et^-yama^  wlueh: 
commaodad  Imnii  aad  Kia,  aiid  to>hiB  adopted  mm^  Hidekatba,  the  cMle  at 
Foku6hi-9«ina  in  Tamba.  .  Tbia  plaii  of  ^tribating  their  domains^  so  that  the 
Mnyd  ahould-ba  mutually  ^r^RssiTe,  <^aa  followed  with  atitt  grafttec  eare  by 
I^paau  whan  hejin  tuni)  baoameaupretiie.  -  :    .  t 

»  ■  * 

'    HIDEYOSHI  AND  BUDDHISM 

There  are  evidences  that,  from  iii.s  childhoorl,  Hideyoshi  had  little  reverence 
for  I  lie  Buddhist  faith.  When  only  twelve  years  of  age  he  is  said  to  have 
bttien  and  smashed  an  image  of  Amida  because  it  remained  always 'iteensible 
to  th* -oflTeriiieB  food  piacod  daily  before  it»  A||ab'y  wheii  on  hia  way  to 
Kyoto  to  aveago  the-assaaiiiialaoii  of  Nobunaga,  he  saw  am  idol  floating  ob  s 
abeam,  atid  isetxiiig^the  effigy 'he  cut  it  into  two  pieces,  saying  that  the  deity 
Dukoku,  havim^  competence  to  succour  onoitbodsand  persons  only,  could  be  of 
iittie  use  to  him  at  such  a  crisis  as  he  was  now  required  to  meet.  FiDally,  on 
the  oecasion  of  his  expedition  ap;ain.st  thr  Ilojo  of  Odawara,  when  ihv  sailors  of 
Mishima,  in  Sajjjami,  objected  to  carrying  war-horses  in  their  boats  on  the  plea 
that  the  god  of  the  sea,  Ryujin,  hated  everything  equme,  Hideyoshi  did  not 
hesitate  to  remove  these  scruples  by  addressing  a  despatch  to  the  deity  with 
orders  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  steeds.  '  •' 

Yet  this  same  Hideyoshi  evidently  recognized  that  the  Buddhist  faith  had 
great  potentialities  in  Japai^  andlhat^ta  enoouisiipementiniBde  for  the  peace  and 
tinigr«M!of  theicouatry.  Buddhiini  suffered  tembiyapt;  the  faiinds  (rf'Nobuna^ 
Tbe  great  monastery 'of  -Enryaku-ji  was  a  mass  of  blaphenedmins  at  the  time 
of  the  Oda  baron's  death, -and  it  has  biecn  shown  that  t lie  monasteries  of  Kii 
and  Osaka  fared  almost  eqoaUy  badly  ait  the  hands  of  HideyoahL  Neverthe- 
less the  latter  had  no  sooner  p-asped  tho  fnipreme  administrative  power  than  he 
showed  hims<'Tf  a  protector  and  promotor  of  Buddhism.  Scattered  throughout 
the  empire  and  apparently  crippled  for  all  time,  the  monks  of  Hiei-zan  very 
soon  gave  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  their  faith  by  commencing  a  ^ngorous  pro|>- 
aganda  for  the  restoration  of  the  great  monastery.  Many  renowned  priests, 
iBZenso,  Gosei,  and  others,  headed  this  movement;  Prince  Takatomo,  adopted 
son  of  the  Emperor  Okimachi,  agreed  to  become  lofd-^kliibot  of  the  sect  (Tendu)! 
and  the  Imperial  Court  issued  a  proclamation  exhorting  the  people  to  subscribe 
for  the  pious  purpose.  Hideyoshi,  I^asu,  and  other  great  barons  addressed  their 
vassals  in  a  similar  sense,  and  in  Hideyoshi's  proclamation  the  imperative  neces- 
sity of  Enr>^akii*-jiaaabarrierattiie  "  Elemon's  Gate"  was  distinctly  stated.  Under 
8uch  auspices  the  monastery  quickly  rose  from  its  ashes,  though  in  point  of  size 
and  magnificence  it  was  inferior  to  its  predecesnor.  At  the  same  time  Hideyoshi 
steadily  pursued  the  policy  nf  r- becking  the  raiht;iry  tendencies  of  the  monks, 
and  it  may  be  said  that^  from  his  era,  the  soldicr-priost  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in 
the  poUticai  situation,  •  i 

V  ..  '    tHE  KYOTO  1>AIBUTSV  • 

The  fliaatidik'of  a- odossal  image  of  the- Buddha  at  .'Nam,  in  the  €jghtb 
^ttiiory,  abd  ait  Kamaknn^  in  the  thirteenth  century,  ihai^ked  the  consum- 
BtttMn  of  -0«at  inlitioal  ipiogranunaB  in  which  ^eUgioUa  influifica  aeM-a 
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strong  part.  Hideyoshi  determined  to  set  up  a  still  more  imposing  effigy  in 
Kyoto,  and,  in  158G,  the  work  was  commenced  under  the  superintendence  of 
Maeda  Gen-i.  All  the  i)ria(  ipal  idol-makers  were  summoned  the  capital, 
and  among  them  were  said  to  have  been  some  Chinese  expt;rt8.  Hideyoshi 
declared  that  whereas  tiie  Nara  DaibuLsu  had  taken  twenty-seven  years  to 
buiid,  iiie  Kyoto  image  should  be  finished  in  five.  He  kept  hid  word.  ISo 
has  than  twenty-one  provimies  Were  plaeed  under  x^uintion  for  labour  and 
materials.  The  enclosure  of  the  temple  <{oatMiung  tba  ifioace.  measured  2fi0 
yards  by  274,  and  the  great  hall  had  dimensioDB  of  110  yards  by  74. 

The  original  intention  had  been  to  make  the  idol  of  copper;  but  as  the  statue 
was  to  have  a  height  of  160  feet,  the  quantity  of  metal  required  could  not  have 
been  obtained  within  the  time  fixed,  and  likoquered  Wooid  was  therefore  sub- 
stituted for  copper.  It  is  related  that  timbers  of  sufficient  scantling  could  not 
be  found  anywhere  except  in  tlic  forests  at  the  base  of  Fuji-yama,  and  leyasu 
employed  fifty  thousand  labourers  at  a  cost  of  a  one  thousand  ryd  in  gold,  for 
the  purpose  of  felling  the  trees  and  transporting  them  to  Kyoto.  The  opera- 
tions furnished  evidence  of  tiie  cunously  arbitrary  methods  practised  officially 
in  that  age.  Thus,  when  the  building  was  interrupted  owing  to  a  lack  of  large 
stones  for  constructing  the  pedestal,  mesaengeni  wmaent  to  appropriate  rocla 
standing  in  private  gardens,-  without  consulting  the  convenience  >of  the  ownen, 
and  many  beautiful  parks  were  thus  deprived  of  their  most  picturesque  elements. 
Moreover,  on  the  plea  of  obtaining  ircm  to  make  nails,  damps,  and  so  forth, 
a  proclamation  was  issued  calling  upon  the  civiliaji  section  of  the  population  at 
large  to  throw  their  swords,  their  spears,  their  muskets,  and  their  armour  into 
the  mcltinf^-pot.  This  proclamation,  though  couched  in  terms  of  simulated 
benevolence,  amounted  in  reality  to  a  peremptory  order.  The  people  were 
told  that  they  only  wasted  their  substance  and  were  impeded  in  the  payment 
of  their  taxes  by  spending  money  upon  weapons  of  war,  where^  by  giving  these 
for  a  religious  purpose,  they  would  invoke  the  blessings  of  heaven  and  promote, 
their  own  prosperity.  But,  at  the -fool  of  these  apecions  argimients,  there  was 
placed  a  brief  command  that  the  weapons  must  he  -surtendered  and  that  those 
eoncemed  should  take  due  note  of  their  diuty  In  the  matter.  The  import  of 
such  an  injunction  was  not  lost:  Oli  the  people,  and  general  disarming  of  the 
agncuHural  and  the  artisan  classes  marked  the  success  of  Hideydahi's  poli^* 
(t  is  on  record  that  he  himself  actually  joined  in  the  manual  labour  of  dragging 
stoupp  and  timbers  into  position,  and  that,  clad  in  hempen  garments,  he  led  the 
labourers' chorus  of  "iiliyan,"  •    -  .  . 

♦  ...  ' 

THE  JURASU-TEI 

In  the  year  1586,  the  Emperor  Okimachi  resigned  the  throne  to  his  ^andson, 
Oo-TOsel.  like  Nobunaga,  Hideyoshi  was  essentially  loyal  to  the  Imperial 
Oourt.  He  not  only  provided  for  the  renovation  of  the-sbrines  of  Ise^  but  also 
bi^  apalace  for  the^retaring  Eniperoi^s  use.  Qn'the  1 1th  of  the  seventh  month 

otf  1585,  he  was  appointed  regent  (kwdmpaku),  and  on  the  13th  of  the- same 
mcmth  he  proceeded  to  the  Court  to  render  thanks.  He  himself,  however, 
was  without  a  residence  in  the  capital,  and  to  remedy  that  deficiency  he  built 
a  palace  rallrd  Jnrnku-tei  (Mnnsion  of  Plrasuro^  which,  according  to  the  ac- 
counts tr,i Dsrnit ted  l)y  liistoriuns,  wns  fin  edifice  of  excoptional  magnificence. 
Thus,  the  7^<i'kohi  {Annals  of  the  Taiko)  spoak  of  **gates  guarded  by  iron  pillars 
and  copper  doors;  of  high  towers  which  shone  Uke^ars  in  the  sky;  of  roof-tiles 
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which  round  in  the  wind,  and  of  golden  dragons  whieh  aang  sougs  among  the 
douds."  Notbiiie  tm  remains  al  ail'  this  grandeur  except  some  of  the  gates 
snd  other  decorlutiTe  parts  of  the  structure,  which  were  given  to  the  builders 
ol  the  tenses  of  Hongwan-ji  after  the  destruction  of  the  Juraku-tei  when  Hi- 
detsugu  and  his  whole  family  died  under  the  sword  as  traitors.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that  the  edifice  represented  evecy  possible  feature  of  ma|p- 
nificencc  and  refinement  characteristic  of  the  era. 

Hideyoshi  took  up  his  abode  there  in  1587,  and  at  the  ensuing  New  Year's 
festival  he  prayed  to  he  honoured  by  a  visit  from  the  Emperor.  This  request 
was  complied  with  during  the  month  of  May  in  the  same  year.  All  the  details 
of  the  ceremony  were  ordered  in  conformity  with  precedents  set  in  the  times  of 
the  AairiirAgpL  Mguna,  Yoshimitsu  and  Yoehimasa,  but  the  greatly  superior 
nsQuroes  of  Htdoroshi  were  ailisted  to  give  icUU  to  the  ffite.  The  ceremonies 
ime  q)read  over  five  days.  They  included  singmg,  dancing,  couplet  composing, 
and  present  giving.  The  last  was  on  a  scale  of  unprecedented  dimensions. 
The  presents  to  the  Imperial  household  and  to  the  Court  Nobles  vari(>d  from 
three  hundred  koku  of  rice  to  5530  ryd  of  silver,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Court 
ladies,  the  lowest  was  fifty  koku  and  the  highest  three  himdred. 

The  occasion  was  utilize(}  hy  Hideyoslii  f  )r  an  miportant  rrremony,  which 
amounted  to  a  public  recogruliun  of  ins  own  supremacy.  A  written  oath  was 
signed  and  sealed  by  six  great  barons,  of  whom  the  first  four  repres(^nted  the 
ToyoLomi  (Hideyoshi 's)  family  and  the  last  two  were  leyasu  and  Nobukatsu. 
Hie  signatories  of  this  oath  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  respect  eternally 
tb  estates  and  posseaedons  of  the  members  of  the  Imperial  house,  of  the  Court 
oobtos,  and  of  the  Imperial  princes,  and  further  to  obey  faithfully  all  commands 
issued  by  the  regent.  This  obligation  was  guaranteed  by  invoking  the  curse' of 
all  the  guardian  deities  of  the  empire  on  the  bead  of  anyone  violating  the  en- 
gagement. A  similar  solemn  pledge  in  writing  was  sign^  by  twenty-two  of  the 
great  military  barons. 

THE  KITANO  F^TB 

The  esoterics  of  the  tea  ceremumal  and  the  vogue  it  obtained  in  the  days 
of  the  ahoyun  Yoshimasa,  have  already  been  described.  But  note  must  be  taken 
here  of  the  extraordinary  zeal  displayed  by  Hideyoshi  in  this  matter.  Some  - 
claim  that  his  motive  was  mainly  political;  others  that  he  was  influenced  by 
purely  esthetic  sentiments,  and  others,  again,  that  both  feelings  were  re8p<nisible 
in  an  equal  degree.  There  is  no  material  for  an  exact  analysis.  He  doubtless 
appreciated  the  point  of  view  of  the  liistorian  who  wrote  that  "between  flogging 
a  war-steed  along  the  way  to  death  and  discussing  esthetic  canons  over  a  cup  of 
tea  in  a  little  chamber  nine  feet  square,  there  was  a  radical  difference."  But 
it  must  nl-o  hnve  appealed  keenly  to  his  fancy  that  he,  a  verital)le  upstart,  by 
birth  a  pU  In  i m  and  by  habit  a  soldier,  should  ultimately  set  the  lead  in  artistic 
fashions  to  tiie  greatest  aristocrats  in  the  empire  in  a  cult  essentially  pacific. 

However  these  things  may  have  been,  the  fact  remains  that  on  the  1st  of 
November,  1587,  there  was  organized  by  his  orders  on  the  Pine  Plain  (Matsu- 
bara)  of  Kitano  a  cfco-no-yu  f^te  of  unprecedented  magnitude.  Hie  date  of  the 
fdte  was  placarded  hi  KyGto,  Nara,  Osaka,  Sakai,  and  other  towns  of  importance 
more  than  a  month  in  advance;  'all  lovers  of  the  tea  cult  were  invited,  whether 
plebeian  or  patrician,  whether  rich  or  poor;  frugality  was  enjoined,  and  the 
proclamations  promised  that  the  choicest  among  the  objects  of  art  collected 
by  Hideyoshi  during  many  decades  should  be  exhibited.  It  is  recorded  that 
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over  360  persons  attended  tlie  fete.  Some  erected  simple  edifices  under  the 
piae  tre$9;  some  set  up  a  monster  umbrella  for  &K)of>  and  some  brought  portable 
pavilioAa.  !  These,  various  edifiDes.  aze'-sBid  to  have  oeeupicd  a  space  of  *ax 
square  miles.  Three  pavilions  were  devoted  to  Hideyoshi%  -art-objects,  and 
he  liimself  servr  I  tea  and  exhibited  his  eSlhetb -treasures  id XeyasUyNobu^^ 
Toahiiye,  ami  other-  distinguished  personages,  i  •     .  r  j 

jiideyoshi's  love,  of  ostentation  when  political  ends  could  be  served  thereby 
was  strikingly  UlustrMod  by  a  colosssJr  dfaArSbatlsD  gold' and  tSbmt*  One 
mpr^iiUS  in  J,uiie^  1^9,  the  ^pace  witUd  the  main  gate  <of. the  Jurako  palace  was 
seeOt  ti^jbe,  occupied  throughout  a  lengthr  of  nearly  three  hundred  yafds  with 
gold  and  silver  coins  heaped  up  on  trays  dach  containing  one  hundred  and  fiftjr 
pieces.  Immediately  within  the  gate  sat  Hid«yoshi,  and  beside  him  was  the 
]Empcror's  younser  broth tt,  Prince  Roku.  The  mass  of  glittering  treasure  wns 
guarded  by  ofRcials  under  the  superintendence  of  Maeda  Gen-i,  and  presently 
the  names  of  the  personages  ^vho  were  to  be  recipients  of  Hideyoshi's  largesse 
were  read  aloud,  whereupon  each  of  those  indicated  advanced  and  received  a 
yarying  number  of  the  precious  trays.  The  members  of  Hideyoshi's  family 
ver^  specially  favoured  ia  this. distribution^  His.inotiier  received  3000  ru9  of 
gdd  and  Ijd^OQO  ryd  of  silver;  hia  bmtheir,  Hidenaga»  3000  ryd  of  gold  and  20,000 
of  silver;  and  hjs  nephew,.  Hidetsugu,  3000  of  gold  and  10,000  of  alver.  To 
Nobukaiisi;^  ,to  Xeyaa^li  to  MOri  Terumoto,  to  Ucsugi  Kagekatsu,  and  to  Maeda 
Toshiiye,  ^rreat  sums  were  given,  varying  from  3000  ryd  of  gold  and  10,000  of 
i^ilver  to  lOUO  of  ficAd  nnd  10,000  of  silver,  it  is  said  that  the  total  of  the  eoins 
thus  h<>stowed  amounted  to  365,000  rj/o,  avast  sum  in  that  era.  A  history  of 
the  tiinc  observes  that  the  chief  recipients  of  Hideyoshi's  generosity  were  the 
members  of  his  own  family,  and  that  he  would  have  shown  better  taste  had  he 
made  these  donations  privately.  Perhaps  the  deepest  imivreasnon  produced 
by  this  grand  display  was  a  sefi^  of  the  vast  treasure  amassed  by  BSdeyoshi; 
and  possibly  he.bontenqpUted  sometfaingf  dBtbe  land;  i    '  I  >  • 
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'  .  CHAPTER  XXXV 

'  THE  INVASION  OF  KOREA 

I  I.  ....  CAUSES 

Having  brought  the  whole  of  Japan  under  his  control,  Hideyoshi  conceived 
the  project  of  conquering  China.    That  appears  to  be  the  simplest  explanation 
I  of  his  action.    His  motive,  however,  has  been  variously  interpreted.  Some 
historians  maintain  that  his  prime  purpose  was  to  find  occupation  for  the  vast 
a  host  of  soldiers  who  had  been  called  into  existence  in  Japan  by  four  centuries  of 
'  almost  continuous  warfare.    Others  do  not  hesitate  to  allege  that  this  oversea 
*  campaign  was  designed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  to  exterminate  the  Christian 
j  converts.    Others,  again,  attempt  to  prove  that  personal  ambition  was  Hide- 
yoshi's  sole  incentive.    It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  estimate  the  relative 
truth  of  these  analyses,  especially  as  the  evidence  adduced  by  their  several 
supporters  is  more  or  less  conjectural.    As  to  the  idea  that  Hideyoshi  was  in- 
fluenced by  anti-Christian  sentiment,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  out  of  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  milHon  of  Japanese  soldiers  who  landed  in  Korea  during  the  course 
of  the  campaign,  not  so  much  as  ten  per  cent,  were  Christians,  and  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  personal  ambition,  it  may  be  conceded  at  once  that  if  Hideyo- 
shi's  character  lays  him  open  to  such  a  charge,  his  well-proven  statecraft  exon- 
erates him  from  any  suspicion  of  having  acted  without  thought  for  his  country's 
good. 

One  fact  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  considered  by  annal- 
ists is  that  during  the  sixteenth  century  the  taste  for  foreign  adventure  had  grown 
largely  in  Japan.  Many  persons  had  gone  abroad  in  quest  of  fortune  and  had 
found  it.  It  is  on  record  that  emigrants  from  the  province  of  Hizen  had 
established  themselves  in  considerable  numbers  in  China,  and  that  their  success 
induced  their  feudal  lord,  Nabeshima,  to  seek  the  Central  Government's  per- 
mission for  returning  his  province  to  the  latter  and  taking,  in  lieu,  the  district 
near  Ningpo,  where  his  vassals  had  settled.  Hideyoshi  doubtless  shared  the 
general  belief  that  in  oversea  countries  Japanese  enterprise  could  find  many 
profitable  opportunities,  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  weakened  condition 
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of  Cbma  towards  the  close  of  the  Ming  dynasty  led  him  to  form  a  not  ffty 

QaXtftnng  fr*timate  of  that  cr  :r  *  r,-'s  fKjwer  of  resistance. 

Tli*  conquest  of  Korea  had  not  in  it.-*  If  any  spc-cial  temptation.  He  regarded 
the  pK-riirL-uIa  -fimply  as  a  basis  for  an  attack  upon  China,  and  he  made  it  quite 
cirar  to  thf;  KoHfan  .-ovf-reign  that,  if  the  latter  suffc-rc-d  his  territories  to  be 
convert^rrJ  into  a  fet^  pping-stone  for  that  purpCise,  friend-hip  with  Japan  might 
be  confidently  anticipated.  Korea,  at  that  time,  was  under  the  oway  of  a  single 
ruler,  whose  dynasty  enjoyed  the  pfotection  off  the  Chineae  Court,  and  between 
the  two  sovereigiis  embassies  were  regularly  ijyiplwngeA  It  has  already*  been 
stated  in  these  pages  that  towards  the  middle;^  tbeififieeiith  cenfbry  Japanese 
settlers  in  Kof  a  had  been  assigned  three  places  of  residence,  bat  J>ving  to  the 
eiaetion.s  sufTered  at  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities,  these  settlers  had  risen 
in  revolt  and  had  finally  been  expelled  from  Korea  until  the  year  1572,  when  a 
concesHion  was  onre  more  sft  apart  for  Japanese  use  at  Fusan.  Ko  longer, 
however,  were  envoys  sent  from  Korea  to  Japan,  and  evidence  of  the  outrages 
committf-d  from  time  to  time  by  Japanese  pirates  is  furnished  hy  a  decree  of 
the  Korean  Govemmc  nt  that  a  Japanese  subject  Iftnding  anywhere  except  at 
Fusan  would  be  treated  as  a  corsair. 

Such  were  the  existing  conditions  when,  in  1587,  Hideyoshi  called  upon  the 
Korean  monarch  to  ezplidn  the  cessation  <rf  the  dd-time  custom  of  ezchangiDg 
envoys.  To  this  the  King  of  Korea  relied  that  he  would  willmgly  rmew  the 
ancient  reUtions  provided  that  the  Japanese  authorities  sdsed  and  handed  over 
a  number  of  Korean  ren^ades,  who  had  been  acting  as  guides  to  Japanese  pirates 
in  descents  on  the  Korean  coast.  Tliis  stipulation  having  been  complied  with,  a 
Korean  embassy  was  (hily  despatched  by  Kyoto,  and  after  some  delay  its  mem- 
ber8  wore  received  by  Hideyoshi  in  the  hall  of  audience.  What  happened  on 
tliis  occasion  is  described  in  Korean  annals,  translated  as  follows  by  Mr.  Aston^ . — 

Tfif  rimljji.'-padors  woto  allowed  to  enter  the  ptilace  gate  borne  in  their  palanquins.  Thor 
were  prcciKJed  the  whole  way  by  a  band  of  music.  They  ascended  into  tlie  hall,  where  the^ 
performed  their  obeisances.  Hideyoshi  is  a  mean  and  ignoble-looking  man;  his  complexion  is 
dark,  and  \m  features  are  wantinK  in  distinction.  Btit  his  ej'eballs  send  out  fire  in  flashes  — 
enough  to  pierce  one  through.  He  sat  upon  a  threefold  cushion  with  his  face  to  the  south. 
He  wore  a  gouse  hat  and  a  dark-coloured  robe  of  State.  His  ofhcers  were  ranged  round  hinit 
each  in  his  proper  place.  When  the  ambassadors  were  introduced  and  had  taken  tboir  seats, 
the  refreshments  offered  them  were  of  the  most  frugal  description.  A  tray  was  set  before 
Mdi,  <Ml  idiich  wa.s  oiu;  dish  containing  steamed  faoiBM  (|ice-cake)y  and  ^iKRe-ef  an  infemr 
quality  was  hunde<l  round  a  few  times  in  earthenware  cups  and  in  a  Tfliy'lUlfieKIDOlUOUB  wajT' 
The  civility  of  drinking  to  one  another  was  not  observed.  '  • 

After  a  short  interval,  Hideyoshi  retired  behind  a  curtain,  but  all  nia  officers  remained 
in  their  [)lace«.  Soon  after,  a  man  came  out  dressed  in  ordinary  clothes,  with  a  baby  in  his 
urrn.s,  and  Htr(jlled  about  the  hall.  This  was  no  other  than  Hideyoslii  himself,  and  evcrvone 
T)r(  sent  bowed  down  his  head  to  the  ground.  Loddng  out  between  the  pillars  of  the  nail, 
IlidcyoHhi  espifid  the  Korean  mn.sician.«5.  He  commanded  them  to  Htrike  up  all  together  as 
loud  as  they  could,  and  was  li.stcning  to  their  music  when  he  was  reminded  that  babies  could 
dcHpise  ceremonies  as  much  as  princes,  and  laughingly  called  one  of  his  attendants  to  take 
the  child  and  bring  him  a  change  of  clothing.  He  seemed  to  do  exactly  as  he  pleased,  and  was 
as  unconcerned  as  if  nobody  else  were  present.  The  ambassadors,  having  made  their  obeisance, 
ratiredf  and  this  audiaoce  was  tha  oiuy  oee^aioin  on  which  they  ivere  afluolttei^  to  Hideyoahi's 
{iresence. 

After  long  delay  Hideyoshi  r^ied  to  the  letter  earned  by  the  above  enyoys, 

and  his  language  is  important  as  clearly  indicating  the  part  which  he  designed 
for  Korea  in  the  pendii^  war.  The  doeument  is  thm  tranila'fCid    ^>  ^Mt^: — 

This  empire  ha.s  of  late  yeaT9  been  brought  to  ruin  by  intevnal-iiiisensions  whi<^  allowed 
no  opportumty  for  laying  amde  annour.  Thia  state  of  tJuagi  roused  uka  to  indication,  and 

pZ/uA  '/n.'^/it  's  Invation  <tf  Korea,  hy  Aston.  **Tran8ae6on8' t>f -  thb  kmiUM  l^odety  of 
Japan,"  Vol.  V1.1  .  *   .  •  ,  . 
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in  a  few  years  I  restored  peace  to  the  country.  I  am  the  only  remaining  scion  of  a  humble 
Btock,  but  my  mother  once  had  a  dream  in  which  she  saw  the  sun  enter  her  bosom,  after 
which  she  gave  birth  to  me.  Inhere  wiis  then  a  soothsayer  who  said:  "Wherever  the  huh 
chines,  there  will  be  no  place  which  shall  not  be  subject  to  him.  It  may  not  be  doubted  that 
one  day  his  power  will  overspread  the  empire."  It  has  therefore  been  my  boast  to  lose  no 
favourable  opportunity,  and  taking  wings  like  a  dragon,  I  have  subdued  the  east,  chastised 
the  we^,  pimiahed  th&  south,  and  smitten  the  north.  Speedy  and  great  suceew  hat  atleiided 
my  career,  which  htm  been  like  the  rising  sun  illuminating  the  whole  earth. 

^^'1  .  II  I  1 1  -Ifcf  that  the  life  of  man  i Ics.s  than  one  huti'lred  years,  why  should  T  spend  my 
days  in  sorrow  for  one  thing  only?  1  wiii  assemble  a  mighty  host,  and,  mvadmg  the  country 
of  the  neat  Mingt  I'will  fiD  with  the  hear^roat  from  my  sword  the  whole  sky  over  the  four 
hundrti^  provinces.  Slxjuld  1  carry  out  this  purpose,  I  hojK  'Iiat  Korea  will  Is  ■  my  van- 
guard. Let  her  not  fail  to  do  so,  for  my  friendship  with  your  honourable  country  depends 
solely  oa  yotir  oOBdtiol  when  I  Ited  my  anny  sfainst  Chiim. 

The  Korean  envoys  entrusted  with  the  delivery  of  the  above  despatch  were 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  chief  vassals  of  tlie  Tsushima  baron,  and  a  monk, 
named  Genso,  who  tjded  In  the  capad-fy  of  interpreter.  By  these  two  Japanese 
the  Korean  Government 'was  clearly  informed  that  nothing  was  required  of 
Korea  beyond,  throwing  open  the  roads  to  Cimia,  and  that  she  would  not 
asked  to  give  any  other  assistance  whatever  in  the  war  against  her  northern 
neighbour.  In  the  cont(  xt  of  this  explanation,  the  Seoul  Government  waJj 
reminded  that,  three  centuries  previously,  Korea  had  permitted  her  territory 
to  be  made  a  basis  of  Mongolian  operations  against  Japan,  and  therefore  the 
peninsula  mic^ht  well  allow  itself  to  be  now  used  as  a  basis  of  Japanese  opera- 
tions against  China.  From  Korean  annals  we  learn  that  the  following  despatch 
was  ultimately  sent  by  the  Korean  .sovereign  to  Hideyoshi*: — 

Two  letters  have  already  passed  between  us.  and  the  matter  has  been  sufficiently  discussed. 
What  talk  ii  tfaiB of'«^  joining  you  against  China?  Prom  the  earliese  thnee  we  ham foUowed 

law  and  right.  From  within  and  from  without  all  lands  are  subject  to  China.  If  you  have 
desired  to  seind  vour  envoys  to  Cluna,  how  much  more  should  we?  When  we  have  beep 
imfortun(tte  she  has  hrlpea  us.  The  relations  which  subsist  between  iis  are  those  of  parent 
and  child.  Thi.s  vmh  knnw  woll.  Can  we  de.wt  both  Emperor  and  jKirnn*  anri  join  with 
you?  You  doubticaa  wiil  be  an^ry  at  this,  and  it  is  b^ause  you  have  not  been  admitted  to 
the  Court  of  China.  Why  is  it  tlmi  y  ou.are  not  willing  to  admit  the  suxenunty  of  the  Emperor, 
instead  of  harbouring  such  hostile  intents  against  him?  This  trul^  passes  our  eompreheiuriofi. 

4 

The  bitterness  of  this  language  was  intensified  by  a  comment  made  to  the 
Japanese, envoys  when  handing  them  the  above  despaitoh.  His  Majesty  said 
that  Japan's  programme  of  conquering  China  resembled  an  attempt  to  bsil 
out  the  ocean  with  a  cockle-shell.  From  Korea's  point  of  view  her  attitude 
was  perfectly  justifiable.  The  dynasty  by  which  the  peninsula  was  then  ruled 
owed  its  very  existenee  to  China's  aid,  and  dnnnc^  two  centuries  the  peninsula 
had  enjoyed  peace  antl  a  eertain  mea.sure  of  prosperity  under  that  dynasty.  On 
the  otlier  hand,  Korea  was  not  in  a  position  to  think  of  resisting  Japan  on  the 
battle-field.  The  only  army  which  the  former  eould  boast  of  possessing  con- 
sisted of  men  who  were  too  indigent  to  purcha.se  exemption  from  service  with 
the  colours,  and  thus  she  may  be  said  to  have  been  practically  witliout  any  eih- 
laeni  military  oi^amsation.  Moreover^  her  troops  were  not  equippe  d  with 
either  artiUeiy  or  match-loeks.  The  only  advantage  which  idie  possessed 
may  be  said  to  have  been  exceedingly  difficult  topogfapfaical  features^  whidh 
wei«  practically  unknown  to  the  Japanese.  Japan  had  not  at  that  time  evet 
the  elements  of  the  organization  which  she  was  ultimately  destined  to  eaizy  > 
to  such  a  high  point  of  perfection.  She  hnd  no  secretHwrvice  agents  or  any 
cartographers  to  furnish  her  generals  witii  mformation  essential  to  the  surees« 
of  an  inva>i<  0,  and  from  the  moment  that  her  troops  landed  in  Korea,  .their 
.  ^viconment  would  be  absolutely  strange.  /  t  ' 

• .    .  '  [1  Hulbert's  Hislory  qf  Korea.i 
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•  :    t  .  '      •  JAPAN'S  PREPAKATIONS       ^    ..  -i   .  > 

These  considerations  did  not,  however,  deter  Hideyoshi;  Mmediatdy 
on  receipt  of  the  above  despatch  from  the  Korean  Court,  preparations  were 
couQinenced  for  an  oversea  expedition  on  a  colossal  scale.  Nagoya,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Hizen,  was  chosen  for  the  home-basis  6i  operations.  It  has  been  observed 
by  several  critics  that  if  Hideyoshi,  instead  of  moving  by  iCorea,  iiad  struck  at 
China  direct  oversea,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  seen  his  flag  waving  over 
]Pddn^  in  a ieW^ttfMiths,  and  ike  v^oU  htst^oiy  of  Wo.'Orij^t.vduld'haVe  been 
"altered.  That  may  possibly.  be  true.  But  we'haye  to  lenwmber  that  the 
Korean  peninsi4a  Jies  almost  withm  sigjl^t  of  t^e,  sho^  ol.J^qjiaji,  ^hc^eas  to 
re^h  China  direct  by  water  involves  a  v^Bfge  of  sever^  AUAi^ed  milqs  oyer 
BGS^s  proverbially  tempestuous  and  dangerous.  Even  in  modem  times,  whei 
maritime  transport  has  been  so  jjreatly  developed,  a  general  might  well  hesitate 
between  the  choice  of  the  Korean  and  the  ocean  routes  to  China  from  Japan, 
were  he  required  to  make  a  choice.  In  the  face  of  the  certainty  of  Korean 
hostihty ,  however,  Hidey pshi's  selection  was  certainly  open  to  criticism.  Never- 
theless, ^the^eyent  sjboYq^  th^t  he  did  not  err  in  his  calciil^tjions  so  far  as  the 
oi^ratipxp  <m'.shpre.wer^  >, 

'  He,  hin(iseif  reiq^  hi.  J(ipa,n,ihroughput  il^e,  whol9  ;9fa^«  He  weal  jio 
Nagoya.towards  the  close  of  1592  and  stayed  there  until  the  bejppiiiBig  pjt  1594, 
and  it  was  generally  UQdeifstpod.that  he  intended [lilt^mately  to,^uine  direct 
command  of  the  oversea  armies.  In  fact,  at  a  'council  held  to  consider  this 
matter,  he  proposed  to  cross  the  water  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  handing  over  the  administration  of  affairs  in  Japan  to  leyasu. 
Oh  that  occasion,  one  of  his  most  trusted  followers,  Asano  Nagamasa,  provoked 
a  violent  outburst  of  temper  on  Hideyoshi's  part  by  declaring  that  such  a  scheme 
would  be  an  flicb  of  lunacy,  OTtice  Hideyoshi's  presence  itlbtoe  secured  the  empire 
against  irecqrr^ce  of  domestic  atiife.  llie  an^ial^  are  npt  y^  dear,  at  this 
point,  but  everything  seems  to  indicate  that  Hideyoshi's  purpose  of  leading  the 
armies  in  person  would  have  been  caniedShto  practice  had  it  not  become  certain 
that  the  invasion  of  China  would  hav^  to  be  abandoned.  The  time  and  the 
manner    which  this  failure  became  clear  will-  foe  seen  as  w6  pi^eed. 

•  ■  •  The  sea  which  separates  Japan  from  the  Korean  peninsula  narrows  on  the 
«6fith  to  a:  strait  divided'  l^e  islfind  of  Tftu^ima  intd  two  channels  nearly 
i0qual^width;  T^hi&ia  had,  -for  cc^turiito,  been  the  Japimese  butiioBt'  in  this 
part  of  the  empire.  To  reach  the  island  from  the  Japiibese  tfde  was  always  an 
easy  ittid  safe  task,  but  in  the  fifty-six-mile  channel  that  separaties  Tsushima  from 
the  peninsula  of  Korea  an  invading  flotilla  had  to  run  the  risk  of  an  attack  by 
Korean  warships,^  The  army  assembled  at  Nagoj^a  totalled  over  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  whereof  some  seventy  thousand  constituted  the  first  fighting 
line  and  eighty-seven  thousand  the  second,  the  remainder  forming  a  reserve 
to  meet  contingencies.  The  question  of  maritime  transport  presented  some 
difEottlty,  but  wafii  EiolVed  by  the  expedient  of  ordering  each'  maritime  feudiitory 
ix>  fimush  tv^  hifge  shitfs^'ilopi every  Eiuidred  thoilsand  futku  of  the  fik*s  assess- 
mtsdt,  and  their*  <^ws  were-  ob<ialiied  by  compelluig'  eacil  fishing  village  to 
furnish  ten  sailors  for  every  hundred  hoi^es^  it  contain^.  These  were  not 

[^See  the  Enqfdapadia  StUtMldut,m^  ^ottj  srtide  *' Japan,"  by  Brinkley.] 
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fighilii^  Veateb  Ittft 'm^'  1»ki^ort».  ^ightiikg  inih  to'  the  iaioM  of  nbkiety- 
twt)  hundred  Wm,  libwever,  distributed  among  the  ships,  and  were  anned  \vitfa 
match-locks,  bows,  and  swords.  The  problem  of  commissariat  was  very  fot' 
midable.   Thid  part  of  the  enterprise  was  (Entrusted  solely  to  Asano  Nagamasa, 

minister  of  Jiiatiee,  one  of  the  five  hitgyd,—t\mt  is  to  say,  five  officials  called 
administrators,  in  whose  intelligence  and  competence  Hideyoshi  placed  siirnfil 
reliunce.  In  the  records  of  the  Asano  family  it  is  stated  thnt  an  immense 
quantity  of  rice  M  as  sliipped  at  the  outset,  but  that  on  landing  in  Korea  the 
army  found  ample  supplies  of  grain  in  every  castle  throughout  the  peninsula. 
Nevertheless,  the  problem  of  provisions  ultimately  became  exceedingly  difficult, 
as  might  wen  ^ve  been  pnedicrted;  *         '  ' 

t        '      '  * 

I  '  •       •       «  » 

:    Pl^AN  OP  CAMPAIGN  •  . 

[    .  •  _  ... 

;  i-  ff<iAB  for  the  plan  of  camj^ii^b,  H  was  p^^elfieiyiir  ^iS6td  with  the  prindiHe^ 

of  modem  strategy.    The  van,  consisting  of  thi'ee  artny  corps,  was  to  cross 
rapidly  to  Fusan  on  the  south  coast  of  the  peninsula,  wTience  a  movement  north- 
ward, towards  the  capital,  Seoul,  was  to  be  immediately  i  inmenced,  one  corps 
marching  by  the  eastern  coast-road,  one  by  the  central  luute,  and  one  by  the 
;  western.  * 'Thereafter  the  other  four  corps,  which  formed  the  first  fighting  line, 
together  with  the  corps  uiider  the  direct  orders  of  the  commnnder-in-chief^ 
f  tJMta  Hideiye,  were  to  cross  for  the  purpose  of  efF^ctuall3^  subduing  the  regions 
I  ^ough  wiuehiOieyhxi  badi^Nissed;  and/finally,  the  iwoTenudnhig  corps  (tf  tiie 
i  second  line  were  to  be  tran^orted  by  sea  up  the  west  oo^st  of ,  the  peninsula,  to 
i  form  a  jnnetlon  with  the  vkn  which,  isy  that  time^^sholild^l}^  t^reparing  to  pass 

•  into  China  over  the  northern  boundalry  of  Korea,  namely,  ^he  Yahi  River: 
:  For  the  landing-place  of  these  re-enforccmeiits  the  town  of  Pyong-yang  was 
:'  adopted,  being  ea5!ily  accessible  by  the  Tadong  River  from  the  coast.  In  later 
.  ages,  Japanese  armies  were  destined  to  move  twirr  over  these  same  regions,  once 
;  to  the  invasion  of  China  [in  1804],  once  to  the  attack  of  Russia  [in  1904], 
'  and  they  adopted  almost  the  same  strategical  plan  as  that  mapped  out  by 

Hideyoshi  in  the  year  1 592.  The  forecast  was  that  the  Koreans  would  offer  their 
chief  resistance,  first,  at  the  capital,  Seoul;  next  at  Pyong-yang,  and  finally  at 
tbe  Yala,  as  ihe 'approach^  to  all  these  places  (^onstl^ittied  positions  capable  of 
being  xitffiied  to  great  advantai^  for  dkensiveiiurix^  J  '/  •  !  !.  d 

THE  MARCH  §EOUl* 
'J  * . 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1592,  the  first  army  corps  (18,700  men),  under  the 
.  command  of  Konishi  Yukinap;a,  crossed  unmolested  to  the  peninsula.    So  little 

•  did  the  Koreans  anticipate  an  invasion  th-it  iho  ortrliest  in*f^ll!p;ence  they  liad 
of  the  advent  of  the  invaders  was  furnished  l)y  the  commandant  of  Fusan,  \vh6 

'  happened  that  day  to  be  huntinp;  on  Deer  Island  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour, 
and  who  sighted  the  approach  of  the  hostile  flotilla    On  the  25th,  Konishi's 
-  troops  carried  the,  castle  of  Fusan  by  storm,  after  a  brave  ,  resistance  by  .  the 

•  garrison,  and,  on  thij  2Mii  the  maib  fate/Well  another  and  stronger  fortress 
r  lysUfT  three  mil^  inland  anid  garrisoiled  by  twenty -thousand  pitslced  soldiers^ 
f  Four- days  after  the  fsiu&lg  of  KoiiisM's  army,  the  second  <!orps  020,806  sti:oitg)i 

•  under  Kata  Kiyomasa,  readieid  Pusan,  and  inanimately  took  I9ie  eukf-coiait  it^, 
aocotrding  to  the  programme  of  campaign.  / 
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Thenceforthi  Ijiowever,  it  was  really  a  race  betweepi  the.tmro  aqoies.as  to 
which  ahould.fonn  the  van.   At  the  pass  of  Cho-ryiing  a  reunion  was  effcjpted 

This  position  offered  exceptional  facilities  for  defence,  but  owTng  to  some  unex- 
plained reason  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  Kf^reans  to  hold  it.  A  few  miles 
further  north  stood  a  castle  reckoned  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  peninsula. 
Konishi  and  Kat5  continued  the  combination  of  their  forces  as  they  approaclx  d 
this  position,  but,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  Koreans  fi)uglit  in  the  open  and 
the  cattle  fell  without  difficulty.  Thereafter,  the  two  corps  separated,  Kaiii 
taking  the  westerly  road  and  Koni^  the  direct  route  to  Seoul.  In  short,  al- 
*  though  the  two  generals  have  been  aocuaed  of  crippling  themselves  by  jealoQB 
competltioni  the  facts  indicate  that  they  co^iperated  laffeotiye^  as  far  as  the 
river  Imjin»  where  a  strenuous  effort  to  check  them  was  expected  to  be  made  by 
the  Koreans. 

From  the  landing  place  at  Fusan  to  the  gates  of  Seoul  the  distance  Is  267 
miles.  Ivonishi's  corps  covered  thnt  intrrva!  in  nineteen  days,  storming  two 
forts,  carrymg  two  positions,  and  hghting  one  pitched  battle  on  the  way.  Kato's 
corps,  travelling  by  a  circuitous  and  more  arduous  road  but  not  meeting  with 
so  much  resistance,  traversed  the  distance  between  Fusan  and  the  capital  in 
four  days  less.  At  Seoul,  with  its  ihirty  thousand  battlements  and  three  times 
as  many  embrasures,  requiring  a  garrison  niiiety  thousand  strong,  only  seven 
thousand  were  avulable,  and  nothing  offered  except  flight,  a  course  which  tht 
Boyal  Court  .adopted  without  hesitation,  leaving  the  city  to  be  looted  wi 
partially  destroyed,  not  by  the  Japanese  invaders  but  by  the  Korean  tohabitaato 
themselves. 

The  King  did  not  halt  until  he  had  placed  the  Xmjui  Biver  between  himself 
and  the  enemy.  Moreover,  as  soon  as  he  there  received  news  of  the  sack  of  the 
city,  he  renewed  his  flight  northward  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  Pyong-yang. 
It  was  on  the  12th  of  June  that  the  Korean  capital  fell,  and  by  the  16th  four 
army  corps  had  assembled  there,  while  four  others  had  etiected  a  landing  at 
Fusan.  After  a  rest  of  fifteen  days,  tlie  northern  advance  was  resumed  from 
Seoul,  wdth  the  expectation  that  a  great  struggle  would  take  place  on  the  banb 
of  the  Imjin.  The  conditions  were  eminently  favourable  for  defence,  inasmuch 
9»  the  approach  to  the.  river  from  the  soiitii  was  .only  by  one  narrow  gulcb, 
whereas,  on  the  northern  cadoi  lay  a  long,  sandy  stretch  where  troops  could  eaotf 
be  deployed.  Moreover  the  Japanese  had  no  boats  wherewith  to  negotiate « 
broad  and  swiftly  f^<n\  ing  ri .  ( r.  During  ten  days  the  invaders  remained 
helpl^  on  the  southern  bank.  Then  the  Koreans  allowed  thonselves  to  be 
betrayed  by  the  common  de^nce  of  a  simulated  retreat.  They  crossed  in 
exultant  pursuit,  only  to  find  that  they  had  been  trapped  into  an  ambush 
Konishi  and  Kato  now  again  separated,  the  form*  r  ronf  inuinp!:  the  direct 
advance  northward,  and  the  latter  taking  the  northeastern  route,  which  he  ulti- 
mately followed  along  the  whole  of  the  coast  as  far  as  Kyong-sang,  whence 
he  turned  inlaiid  and  finally  reached  Ilai-ryong,  a  place  destined  to  acquire 
inueh  importance  in  ^modent  times  as  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Kilin-Koreai 
railways.  .  . 

The  distance  from.  Seoul  to  Fj^ong-yaiig  on  the  Tadongis  130  mUes»  and  H 

was  traversed  by  the  Japanese  in  eii^teen  days,  ten  of  which  had  been  occl^}ied 
in  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Imjin.  On  the  southern  bank  of  the  Tadong,  the 
invaders  found  themselves  in  a  position  even  more  difficult  than  that  whiob 
had  confronted  them  at  the  Imjin.  They  had  to  pass  a  wide  rapid  river  with  s 
walled  city  of  great  strengtJh  on  its  north^  bank  and  with  all  the  boats  in  the 
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possession  of  the  Korean  garrison,  whioli  wte  believed  to  be  very  numerous. 
Some  parleying  took  place,  and  ^e  issae  of  the  situation  seemed  very  doubtful 
vihen  the  Koreans- lost  pellenee  a^  erossed  the  nver,  boping'to  destroy  ihe 

Japanese  by  a  night  attaek.  They  miscalculated  the  time  required  for  this 
opeiation,  and  daylight  compelled  them  to  abandon  the  enterprise  avIk  n  its 

only  result  had  been  to  disclose  to  the  invaders  the  whereabouts  of  the  fords. 
Then  ensued  a  disorderly  retreat  on  the  part  of  the  Koreans,  and  there  being 
no  time  for  the  latter  to  fire  the  town,  storehouses  full  of  grain  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  invaders.  The  Korean  Court  resumed  its  flight  as  far  as  Wi-ju, 
a  few  miles  south  of  the  Yalu  River,  whence  messengers  were  sent  to  China  to 
solicit  sudoour. 

<j*  '        THE  COMMAND  OF  TH^  S£A.  / 

Thus  far,  everytiiing  had  marched  in  perfect  aeeord  with  the  Japanese 
programme.  A  force  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men  had  been  carried 
over  the  sea  and  had  overnin  practically  the  whole  of  Korea.  "  At  this  point, 
however,  the  invasion  suflt  rr  d  a  check  owinj^  to  a  cause  which  in  modem  times 
has  receivi'd  nnirh  attenLiun,  tliough  in  Hideyoshi's  days  it  had  been  little 
considered,  the  Japanese  lost  the  command  of  the  sea.  The  Japanese  idea  of 
sea  fighting  in  those  times  was  to  use  open  boats  propelled  chiefly  by  oars.  They 
cloeed  as  quickly  as  poanUe  with  tlie  enemy  send  then  fell  on  with  the  tren^ant 
swords  which  they  used  so  skUfolly.  Now,  during  the  fifto^th  century  and 
part  of  the  sixteenth,  the  Chinese  had  been  so  harassed  by  Jaimnese  piratical 
raids  that  their  inventive  genius,  qniokened  by  suffering,  suggested  a  device  for 
coping  with  these  formidable  adversaries.  Once  allow  the  Japan^e  swordsman 
to  come  to  close  quarters  and  he  carried  all  before  him.  To  keep  him  at  a  dis- 
tance, then,  was  the  great  desideratum,  and  the  Chinese  compassed  this  in 
maritime  warfare  hy  completely  covermg  their  boats  with  roofs  of  solid  tunber, 
80  that  those  withm  were  protected  against  missiles  or  other  weapons,  while 
loop-holes  and  ports  enabled  them  to  pour  bullets  and  arrows  on  a  foe. 

''The  Koreans  learned  this  device  from  the  Chinese  and  were  the  first  to 
employ  it  in  actual  warfare.  Hieir  own  history  alleges  that  they  improved 
upon  the  Chinese  model  by  nailing  sheet  iron  over  the  roofo  and  sides  of  the 
'turUe-aheU'  craft  and  studding  the  whole  surface  with  chevaiix  de  fnaBf  but 
Japanese  annals  indicate  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  timber  alone  was 
used.  It  seems  strange  that  the  Japanese  should  have  been  without  any  clear 
perception  of  the  immense  fighting  superiority  possessed  by  such  protected 
war-vessels  over  small  open  boats.  But  certainly  fhcy  were  either  ignorant  or 
indiflferent.  The  fleet  which  they  provided  to  hold  tiie  cuniinand  of  Korean 
waters  did  not  include  one  vessel  of  any  magnitude;  it  consisted  simply  of  som^ 
hundreds  of  row-boats  manned  by'aevein  diousand  men.  Hideyoshi  himself 
was  perhaps  not  without  misghm^*  Sn  years  previously,  he  had  endeavoured 
to  obtain  two  war-galleons  from  the  Portuguese,  and  had  he  succeeded,  the 
history  of  the  Far  East  might  have  been  radically  different.  •  Evidently,  how- 
ever, he  committed  a  blunder  which  his  countrymen  in  modern  times  have 
conspicuously  avoided;  he  drew  the  sword  without  having  fully  investigated 
his  adversary's  resources. 

*' Just  about  the  time  when  the  van  of  the  Japanese  army  was  entering  Seoul, 
the  Korean  admiral,  Yi  Sun-sin,  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  eighty  vessels,  attacked 
the  Japanese  squadron  vinch  lay  at  anchor  near  the  entrance  to  Fusan  haxbour, 
set  twenty-six  of  the  yesBels  on  firci  and  disposed  the  rest. .  Four  other  engage^ 
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meats  ensued  )a  .t«qpld>8i»)0^0)^  Xbcf  lasjti^tid :iii<»t,-jmpoi<^^ 
shortly  after  tb^  Jupancfia  troops-liM  0eited(l*y(»1l9-yillig<^r  >It  ;t]B^     ia  the 
sinking  of  over  seventy  J^aoeee  yess^i  IffUPSPOtte  )aiid;figbtaig  ships  0000^ 
bi]ied,,whip|i  formed  the  maia  piu?t  of  a,  flotilla  cariying  rdnicroeniDetato  by.^ttk 

to  the  van  of  the  im^ding  army.  This  desf«,tch  of  troops  and  supplies  by 
water  had  been  a  leading  feature  of  Hideyoshi's  phm  of  campaign,  and  the 
destruction  of  tlie  flotilla  to  which  the  dutj'-  was  entrusted  may  be  said  to  have 
ae^^led  the  fate  of  tiie  war  by  isolating  the  army  in  Korea  from  its  home  base. 

"It  is  true  that  Konishi  Yukinaga,  who  commanded  the  first  division, 
desired  to  continue  iiis  northward  march  from^Pyong-yang  without  delay.  He 
argued  that*  China  was  ^oUy  unprepared,  and  ^at  the  best  hope  of  ultimaie 
victory  lay  in  not  givmg  her  time  to  collect  her  forces.  But  the  ^M>"**Tnani1ffl^ 
in-chief,  Ukita  Hideiye,  rettcsed'tb'ezidofBe  tli&  pliak.  '  He  took  the  view  that  sinoe 
t{ie:Ke9r^iSrpweeB  wece  still!o£fering.deifNaral»^re£sftahte£'auppUBroei^ 
be  drawn  from  them,  neither  coukl  the  troops  eilgaged  injenbju^txng.them  bt 
freed  for  service  at  the  front.  Therefore  it;was:e8sential  to  await  the  coosumiiu^ 
tion  of  the  second  phase  of  Hideyoshi's  plan,  namely,  the  despatch  of  ro-enforce- 
ments  and  munitions  by  water  to  PyoDtx-yang.  The  readnr  has  seen  how  that 
second  phase  fared.  The  Japiinese  coniinander  at  Pyong-yang  never  received 
any  accession  of  strenccth.  His  force  suiiered  constant  diminution  from  casu- 
alties, and  the  (luestiuu  oi  cuiiunissariat  became  daily  more  difficult.  .  .  . 
Japanese  historiaikj  themselves  admit  the  fact  that  no  wise  effort  was  made 
to  oonoliaie  the  Korean  people.  They  were  treated  06  hafshly  that  even  the 
humble  peaspi^i  toQk  up  arms,  and ' thus  thsipeninsiila,  inatead  el-serving  as  a 
ibasis  of  supplies,  had  to  be  gitrmuidd  perpetuall;  by  astrong^army/'  ^  ■ '  EoMfla 
hiBtorifljos  i^e  long  and  minwbe  a(}<loujit8  of  tlie  dev^pm^  and  eotploits  of 
guerilla  bands,  which,  thou^  they  did  not  obtain  any  signal  victory  over  the 
invaders,  harassed  the  latter  perpetually,  ^d  compelled  them  to  devote  a  large 

part  of  their  force  to  guarding  the  lines  of  commuttyation.  ' 

'     ,     '  ■     '  • 

^CHtNI^Ei.  INTERFERENCE ' 

Having  suffered  for  their  loyalty  to  China,  the  Koreans  naturally  looked  to 
her  for  succour.  Peking  should  have  understood  the  eituation  thoroughly. 
Even  wtibout  any  direct  coDomunic^tion  fiiom  Japan,  the  Peking  Coiift  had 
oognizaagLce  of  Hid^ofl^'s  intentions* '  A  IfitteRladdressed.  by  him  m  lihe  yetf 
1591  to  the  King  of  ;RyfaKytl  started  eleeriy.his  intention.of  iextonding  JapenMs 
sovereignty  throughout  the  whole  Client,  and  the  rules  !ol  Hytikyil  had  M 
no.  time  in  making  thisiact  known  to  Peking.^  Yet  it  docs  not  appeaf  that  the 
Chinese  had  any  just  appreciation  of  the  situation.  Their  first  response  to  Ko- 
reans appeal  w-as  to  mobilize,  a  force  of  five  thousand  men  in  the  Liaotung  penin- 
sula, which  force  crossed  the  Ynhi  nnd  moved  against  Pyong-yang,  where  the 
Japanese  van  had  been  lying  idle  for  o  \  <  r  t  wo  months.  This  occurred  early  in 
October,  1592.  The  incident  illustrated  C  'hina's  confidence  in  her  own  superi- 
ority. .  "The  whole  of  the  Korean  forces  had  been  driven  northward  throughout 

[1  Encyclopoedia  Britannica,  11th  edition;  article  "Japan,"  by  Brinkley.l 
['There  is  still  extant  a  letter  uddrf-'-fl  by  llideyoshi  in  June,  1592,  to  Hidetsugu* his 
nephew,  and  then  nominal  successor.  In  i  hir^  document  it  is  distinctly^  stated  that  the  att«ntk)li 
of  tho  Emperor  of  Japan  should  be  directed  to  the  Chinese  capital,  masmuch  as  the  Japant^e 
Court  would  pay  a  visit  to  Peking  in  15f)  },  on  which  occasion  the  ten  provinces  surroundiM 
the  Chinese  capital  would  be  presented  to  his  Alaj&sty^  and  out  of  this  territory  the  CoW* 
aio|»le4  m>iiId.ieoai:fie  cstatoi.)' 
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th^  entire  leoigth  d  th&  peniwHiU  by  Japai^ea^  axynies,  yet  Pektng  eoiisidered- 
that  five  tlK)Usa9d  Gbinese  bvaven-Tirould  suffied  to  roll  baiok  this  tide  oi  invaaioiij:'/ 
.  The  imiltjwas  a  foregone  inclusion.  Three  thousand  bf  the  GhineBe  wm  > 
killed,  and  l^e-test  fled  pSk-mUe  across  the  Yahi.  CShioa  oow  facgaa  to  bei 
seriously,  idanned.  3he  de^atcbed  to  Pyong-yaois  an  envoy  named  Chen 
Weiching  —  known  in  Japanese  history  as  Cbin  Ikei  —  who  was  instructed  not 
to  conclude  peace  but  only  to  make  such  overtures  as  might  induce  the  Japan- 
ese to  agree  to  an  armistice,  thus  enabling  the  Chinese  authorities  to  mobilize 
a  sufficient  force.  Konishi  Yukinaga  fell  into  this  trap.  He  agreed  to  an  armis- 
tice  of  fifty  days,  during  which  tiie  Japanese  pledged  themselves  not  to  advance 
more  thau  tliree  miles  northward  of  Pyoiig-yaug  while  Chen  proceeded  to 
Peeking  to  amamsd  imm  of  peape.  It.  is  very-  evident  that  had  the.  Japanese 
Bftm  af  y.  iKToq^  of  proceeding  to  tho  joivafliaii.  of  .Chiaa,  they  iroiild 
not  have.  ng^i.  ta.saoh  an  att^ioigewnt  aa  thiaf^iaB  annuigaaacnft.  whiiohi 
guaranteed  nothing  .exempt  leisure  for  th^nkolnUvatipnofa'Stroilg  Chinese  army. 
It  had,  indeed,  become  plain  to  the  Japanese  commanders,  after  mz  months  of. 
operations  in  the  peninsula,  that  the  wisest^  course  for  them  was  to  arrange  a 
satisfactory  peace.  ' 

The  second  force  put  in  the  field  by  China  is  estimated  by  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Japanese  at  200,000  men  and  at  51,000  by  Korean  history.  Probably  the 
truth  midway  between  the  two  extremes.  This  powerful  anuy  moved 
across  Manchmia  in  the  dead  of  winter  and  ii ailed  itself  against  Pyoug-yang 
during  the  hrst  week  of  February,  1593.  The  Japanese  garrison  at  that  place 
cannot  have  greatly  exceeded  twenty  thousand  men,  for  nearly  ona^half  of  its 
original  number  had  been  detached  to  hold'a  line  of  forte  guaxding  the  )coinmu«« 
nications  with  Seoul*  .  Neither  Chinese  nor  Japanese  history  comments-  on  the 
instructive  fact  that  the  arrival  of  this  army  under  the  ^ihUls  of  Fyong-yang  was 
China's  answer  to  her  envoy's  promise  of  a  satisfactory'  peace,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  any  discredit  attached  to  Chen  Weiching  for  the  deception  he  had  practised; 
liis  competence  as  a  negotiator  was  eul>'-f'(iuently  admitted  without  cavil.  The 
Chinese,  though  their  swords  were  much  inferior  to  the  Japanese  weapon, 
possessed  great  superiority  in  field  artillery  and  cavalry,  as  well  as  in  the  fact 
that  their  troopers  wore  iron  mail  which  defied  the  keenest  blade.  Thus,  after 
a  severe  fight  which  cost  the  Japanese  twenty-three  hundred  men,  they  had  to 
evacuate  Pyong-yaug  and  retreat  towards  Seoul,  the  army  under  Kat6  I^yomasa 
rethring  at  the  same  time  frcHn  the  northeast  and  fighthig  its  way  back  to  the 
central  route.  Orders  were  then  issued  by  the  commander-in-chief,  Ukita,  for 
the  whole  of  the  Japanese  forces  in  the  north  of  the  peninsula  to  concentrate  in 
Seoul,  but  Kohayakawa,  one  of  Hideyoshi's  most  trusted  generals,  whose  name 
has  occurred  more  than  once  in  these  annals,  conducted  a  splendid  covering 
movement  at  a  place  a  few  miles  northward  of  Seoul,  tlie  result  of  which  was 
that  the  Chinese  ded  in  haste  over  the  Injin,  losing  ten  thousand  men  in  their 
retrent. 

But,  though  the  Japanese  had  thus  shaken  off  the  pursuit,  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  continue  in  occupation  of  Seoul.  The  conditions  existing  there  were 
shocking.  Widespread  famine  menaced,  with  its  usual  concomiLaut,  pesti- 
lence. According  to  Korean  history,  the  streets  of  the  dty  and  the  roads  in  the 
Bobnrbs  were  piled  wfth  corpses  to  a  height  of  tei^  feet  above  the  waQ..  The, 
Japanese,  therefore,  made  proposals  o£  peace,  and  ithe  Qiinese  agreed^  oit 
condition  that  the  Japanese  gave  up  two  Korean  princes  held  captive  by'them, 
and  rethred  to  the  9fmth  ^Boast  Qtt,be  peninsv^.  ..IJhes^  teff^  were  accepted, 
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axui  on  May  9,  1593,  that  is  to  say,  360  days  after  the  hucitUng  of  the  invaders' 
van  at  FuiuBn,  tiie  eVaouflition  of-  the  lEiMmlii  cUpitflil  took  plftce;  The'  Gbraese 
oommandera  shonred  great  lack  of  enteiprise;  Theif  fiafled  to  utilise -thef  situar 
tiob^  and  in  October  of  the  game  year  they  ^hdFe^  from- the  {>emxulda  alt 
their  troops  except  ten  thousand  menv  ^Negotid/tions  for  permaiient  peace 
now  oommcnkoed  bietween  the  Governments  of  Japan  and  China,  but  while  the 
p&urpaiflers  were  in  progress  the  most  sanguinary  incident  of  the  whole  war  took 
place.  During  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  a  Japanese  attack  had  been  ]:)eaten 
buck  from  Chinju,  whicli  was  reckoned  the  strongest  fortress  in  Korea.  Hide- 
yoshi  now  ordered  that  the  Japanese  troops,  before  sailing  for  home,  should 
rehabilitate  their  reputation  by  capturing  this  place,  where  the  Koreajis  had 
mustered  a  strong  army.  The  order  was  obeyed.  Continuous  assaults  were 
delivered  against  the  fortress  durhig  the  space  of  nine  days,  aiid'when  it  passed 
u&to  Japanese  possessiHDiL  the  Koreans  are  said'  to  have  lost  between'  sixty  and 
seventy  thomsfoid  men  and  the  casualties  o&  th^ -Japanese  Bide  must  ^ve  bieeD 
almost  as 'numerous.  ►  «  .  *  >i  :  • 

THE  NEGOTUTIONS  ■     /  - 

After  the  fall  of  Chinju,  all  the  Japanese  troops,  with  the  exception  of 
Konishi's  corps,  were  witlidrawn  from  Korea,  and  the  Japanese  confined  their 
operations  to  holding  a  cordon  of  twelve  fortified  camps  along  the  southern 
coast  of  the  peninsula.  These  camps  were  nothing  more  than  bluffs  overlook- 
ing the  sea  on  the  south,  and  protected  on  the  land  side  by  moats  and  earth- 
works. The  action  at  Chinju  had  created  some  suspicion  as  to  the  integrity  of 
Japan's  designs,  but  mainly  through  the  persistence  and  tact  of  the  Chineee 
envoy^  Chen  Weichbg,  terms  were  agreed  upon,  and  on  October  21,  1696,  a 
Chinese  mission  reached  Japan  and  proceeded  to  Osaka. '  The  island  bad  jtisl 
then  been  visited-  by  a  series  of  uniquely  disastrous*  earthquakes,  which  had 
either  overthrown  or  rendered  uninhabitable  all  the  great  edifices  in  and  aroimd 
Ky5to.  One  comer  of  Osaka  Castle  alone  remained  intact,  and  there  the  mis- 
sion was  received.  Hideyoshi  refused  to  give  andienre  to  tbo  Korean  members 
oi  the  mission,  and  weli^omod  the  Chinese  members  only,  from  whom  he  expected 
to  receive  a  documt  nt  piacmg  him  on  a  royal  pinnacle  at  least  as  high  as  that 
occupied  by  the  Emperor  of  China.  The  document  actually  transmitted  to 
him  was  of  a  very  different  significance  as  the  following  extract  shows: 

•  The  Emperor,  who  respects  and  cheya  heaven  and  is  favoured  by  Provfdftnoe,  isominandB 
that  he  be  hoiiourcnl  and  loved  wherever  the  heavens  overhaiig  and  the  earth  upbeiirs.  The 
Imperial  command  is  universal ;  even  as  far  as  the  bounds  of  ocean  where  the  sun  rises,  there 
are  none  who  do  not  ohey  it.  In  ancient  times  onr  Imperial  ancestors  bestowed  their  farmufl 
on  many  lands:  the  Tortoise  Knots  and  the  Drap^on  Writing  were  sent  to  the  limits  of  far 
Japan;  the  pure  ahibaster  and  the  great-seal  character  were  granted  to  the  mooarchs  of  the 
snfmiissive  country.  Thereafter  came  billowy  times  when  commtmications  were  interrupted, 
but  an  auspicious  opportunity  has  now  arrived  when  it  has  plcasefl  u  -  n.^ain  to  address  yon 
Y<H2,  Toyotomi  Taira  Hideyoshi.  having  established  aa  Island  kingdom  and  knowing  the 
reverence  due  to  the  CentralLana,  sent  to  the  west  an  envoy,  and  witli  gladness  and  affection 
ofTered  your  allegiance.  On  tlie  nortli  you  knocked  at  tlie  bai  i  'rr  of  ten  thousand  U,  and 
earnestly  requested  to  be  admitted  within  our  dominions.  Your  mind  is  already  confinued 
in  reverent  submissfvenefls.  How  can  we  grudge  onr  favour  to  so  sraat  medcneas?  We  do, 
tliercforo.  t^[UM'Ially  invest  >  )'i  with  the  dignity  of  "Kins  of  Japan,  and  to  that  intent  issue 
this  our  commission.  Treasure  it  caj^ul^.  ^  As  a  mark  of  our  special  favour  towards  you, 
we  send  you  over  the  sea  a  robe  and  crown  contained  in  a  costly  case,  so  that  you  mav  follow 
our  ancient  eu.stom  a-s  rt^snccts  dress.  Faithfully  defend  the  frontier  of  our  empire;  let  it  be 
your  study  to  act  worthily  of  your  position  as  our  minister;  practice  moderation  and  J«elf- 
nstratnt;  cherish  gratitude  for  the  Imperial  {B»om  so  bountifttliy  bestowed  upon  vou;  change 
not  your  fidelity;  be  humbliy.  guided  By  our  admonitions;  contmue  ahmys  to  follow  our  u- 
etructions.^ 

[^qxiotedhyW.Dmi^iAAirwLife  of  Hideyoshi.]'  '  '  -  '    -  • 
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;  .ESSeyiisbLliad  akeaidy  dmuled  t&e  lobe  and  eiown  menftiCEiiBd  In  the  dbov^ 
dsipaifcch>  hiB.  beliBf  ibeinsi-tluit  tiuy.  r^preBBiited  bis  Inveitituie  aa  aoveroign 
of  Jiflfflg.  ■  On  l^anusjs  tbe  Arfithj  lie  tote  off  ihe  inaignia  and  flung  them  on^thi^ 
ground  in  a  fit  of  imgovemable  wrath  at  the  arrogance  of  the  Chinese  Eimperor^s 
tone.  It  had  never  been  distinctly  explained  how  this  extraordinary  mis- 
understanding arose,  but  the  most  credil)Ie  solution  of  the  problem  is  that 
Xaifo,  baron  of  Tamba,  who  hnd  proceeded  to  Peking  for  the  purpose  of  nego- 
tiating peace,  was  so  overawed  by  the  majesty  and  magnificence  of  the  Chinese 
Court  that,  instead  of  demanding  Hideyoshi's  investiture  as  monarch  of  China, 
he  stated  that  nothing  was  needed  except  C  iuna  s  formal  acknowledgement  of 
the  kwampaku'a  real  rank.  liideyo^hi,  in  his  natural  anger,  ordered  the  Chinese 
lynbwwhdniB  to  be'disBfiissed  vitliaiife  ainf  ivtitten- answer  and  wHhont  any  of 
tbfi  gifte  usual  tut  aucln  oooaaioaB  aseordiag  to.  the  diplomatie  ouatom  of  the 

Orieatj.  :iJ  •  :  nr:  .1 
He  waaj  however,  induced  not  to  prosecute  his  quarrel  w^h  the  Middta 
Kingdom,  and  he  turned  hist  ang^  entirely  against' Korea.  Aoqoidingly,  on 
March  19,  1597,  nine  fresh  corps  were  mobilized  for  over^a  service,  and  these 
being  thrown  into  Kore^a,  broup:ht  the  Japanese  forces  in  that  country  to  a  total 
of  141, 0(K)  men.  But  the  campaign  was  not  at  tii^st  rfsuiued  with  activity 
proportionate  to  this  grcnit  army.  The  Japanese  eoranuuiders  seem  to  have 
waited  for  some  practical  a  ssurances  that  the  command  of  the  sea  would  not  be 
again  wrested  from  them;  a  natural  precaution  seeing  that,  after  five  years' 
war,  Korea  hersf^lf  was  no  longer  in  a  position  to  make  any  contributions  to  the 
qyaimiesafhtt  oftthe  invadsnu  It  isia  veiy  intefesting  fact  .tbat,  on  this  oeen^ 
doDy  the  Japanese  victories  at  sea  were  as  signal  as  tibeir  defeats,  had  been  Iji 
1592.  The  Korean  navy  comprised  the  same  vesseb  which  were  supposed  to 
have  proved  80  formidable  five  years  previously,  but  the  Japanese  naval  archi- 
tects had  risen  to  the  level  of  the  occasion,  and  the  Korean  fleet  was  well-ni|^ 
annihilated. 

Me:mwhile,  the  Oiinrse  had  sent  a  powerful  army  to  southern  Korea,  and 
a^itist  these  fresh  forces  the  Japanese  attacks  were  directed.  Everv'wliere  tlie 
invaders  w'ere  victorious,  and  very  soon  the  three  southern  provinces  of  the 
peninsula  had  been  captured.  No  actual  reverse  was  met  with  throughout, 
but  an  mdecisive  victory  near  Chiksan,  in  the  north  of  the  metropolitan  province, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Japanese  to  establish  themselves  in  Seoul  before 
the  advent  of  winter,  and  they  therefore  judged  it  advisable  to  reture  to  their 
seaboard  chain  of  entrenched  camps.  Early  in  1598,  a  fresh  army  of  forty  thou- 
sand men  reached  Seoul  from  Cbinat  and  for  a  momoit  the  situation  seemed 
to  threaten  disaster  for  the  Japanese.  Their  strategy  and  desperate  valour 
proved  invincible,  however,  and  the  Kagoshima  mmurai  won,  on  October  30, 
1598,  a  victory  so  signal  that  the  ears  and  noses  of  thirty-seven  thousand 
Chinese  heads  wore  sent  to  Jn^^Rn  and  buried  under  a  tumulus  near  the  temple 
of  Daibutsu  m  K  v  to,  where  this  terrible  record,  called  Mimizuka  (Mound  of 
Ears),  may  be  seen  to-day. 

Just  about  this  time,  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Hideyoshi  reached  the 
Japanese  commanders  in  Korea,  and  immediately  an  armistice  waij  arranged. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  invading  forces  followed,  not  without  some  serious 
difficulties,  and  thus  the  she  yeard'  campaign  terminated  without  any  direct 
results  except  an  immense  loss  of  life  and  treasure  and  the  reduction  of  the 
Korean  peninsula  to  a  state  (tf  desolation.  It  has  been  repeatedly  pleaded 
that  the  ravages  wrought  by  Hideyoshi's  armies  during  this  war  amply  account 
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for  the  wholly  unprogressive  sisate  into  which  Korea  thenceforth  fell.  But  to 
conclude  that  a  nation  could  be  reduced  by  a  six-years'  war  to  three  centuries  of 
hopelessness  and  helplessness  is  to  credit  that  nation  with  a  very  small  measure 
of  resilient  capacity.  .    .     .  .. 

..      '  INDIRECT  RESULTS  '    "        '  ■*■•'' 

The  war  was  not  altogether  without  indirect  results  of  some  value  to  Japan. 
Among  these  may  be  cited  the  fact  that,  a  few  decades  later,  when  the  Tsing 
dynasty  destroyed  the  Ming  in  China,  subjugated  Korea,  and  assumed  a  position 
analogous  to  that  previously  held  by  the  Yuan,  no  attempt  was  made  to  defy 
Japan.  The  memory  of  her  soldiers'  achievements  on  the  Korean  battle-fields 
sufficed  to  protect  her  against  foreign  aggression.  Another  material  result 
was  that,  in  compliance  with  Hideyoshi's  orders,  the  returning  Japanese  generals 
brought  back  many  Korean  art-artisans  who  contributed  largely  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ceramic  industry.  On  no  less  than  seven  different  kinds  of  now 
well-known  porcelain  and  pottery  in  Japan  did  these  experts  exercise  marked 
influence,  and  their  efforts  were  specially  timely  in  view  of  the  great  vogue  then 
enjoyed  by  all  utensils  used  in  connexion  with  the  tea  ceremonial.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed,  however,  that  these  Korean  artisans  showed  any  superiority  to  the 
Japanese  as  artists.  The  improvements  they  introduced  were  almost  entirely 
of  a  technical  character.  Another  benefit  derived  by  Japan  from  her  contact 
with  Korea  at  this  time  was  the  introduction  of  movable  typo.  Up  to  this  time 
the  art  of  printing  had  been  in  a  very  primitive  condition  in  Japan,  and  the  first 
book  printed  with  movable  type  made  its  appearance  in  the  Bunroku  era 
(1592-1595). 
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•  « 

.  .     •    .  .        .     MOMO-YAMA  ;     ,      ..      :  .     =    .  ... 

The  epochs  of  Japanese  history  from  the  eighth  century  until  the  fall  of  the 
Ashikaga  shogunate  are  generally  divided  into  the  Nara,  the  Heian,  the  Kama- 
kura,  the  Muromachi,  and  the  Higashi-3'ama.    To  these  has  now  to  be  added 
the  Momo-yama  (Peach  Hill),  a  term  derived  from  the  name  of  a  palatial  resi- 
dence built  by  Hideyoshi  in  the  Fushimi  suburb  of  Ky5to.    The  project  was 
conceived  in  1.593,  that  is  to  say,  during  the  course  of  the  Korean  campaign, 
and  the  business  of  collecting  materials  was  managed  on  such  a  colossal  scale 
that  the  foundations  could  be  laid  by  September  in  the  same  year.  Two 
months  sufficed  not  only  to  construct  a  mansion  of  extraordinary  magnificence 
and  most  elaborate  interior  decoration,  but  also  to  surround  it  with  a  spacious 
park  presenting  all  the  choices*t  features  of  Japanese  landscape  gardens.  The 
annals  state  that  fifty  thousand  men  were  engaged  on  the  work,  and  the  assertion 
ceases  to  seem  extravagant  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  task  and  the 
singularly  brief  period  devoted  to  its  completion.    It  was  Hideyoshi's  foible  to 
surpass  all  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  alike  in  the  magnitude  of  his 
designs  and  in  the  celerity  of  their  achievement.    Even  his  pastimes  were 
conceived  on  the  same  stupendous  scale.    Thus,  in  1594,  at  the  very  time  when 
his  armies  in  Korea  were  conducting  an  oversea  campaign  of  unprecedented 
magnitude,  he  planned  a  flower-vie\\ang  ffite  which  will  live  in  the  pages  of 
history  as  more  sumptuous  and  more  magnificent  than  the  hitherto  unrivalled 
festivities  of  Yoshimasa.    The  places  visited  were  the  cherry-clad  hills  of 
Yoshino  and  the  venerable  monastery  of  Koya,  and  some  idea  of  the  scale 
of  the  fete  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  to  a  shrine  on  K5ya-san^  dedicated 
to  the  niemory  of  his  mother,  Hideyoshi  presented  a  sum  equivaleirt  to  £14,000 
or  $68,000.  ■  •  •  -        f  ' 
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Still  more  lavish  was  a  party  (^^amsed  four  yean  late  to  virat  tbe  cbeny 
blossoms  at  Daigo  in  the  suburbs  of  KyOto.  This  involved  the  rebuilding  of  a 
large  Buddhist  temple  (SambO-in)  to  accommodate  Hideyoshi  and  his  party 
as  a  temporary  rosting-place,  and  involved  also  the  complete  enclosing  of  the 

roads  from  Momo  yfima  to  Daigo,  as  well  as  of  a  wide  space  surrounding  the 
slopes  of  the  chcrry-ciad  hills,  with  fences  festooned  in  silk  curtains.  Numerous 
tea  pavilions  were  erected,  and  Hideyoshi,  having  sent  home  all  his  male  guests 
and  attendants,  remained  himself  among  a  multitude  of  gorgeously  apparelled 
ladies,  and  passed  from  pavilion  to  pavilion,  listening  to  music,  witnessing 
dancing,  and  viewing  works  of  art. 

HIDETOSHI'S  FAMILY 

A  conspicuous  figure  at  the  Daigo  Ute  was  Hideyori,  the  five-year-old  son 
of  HideyoshL  Fate  treated  Hideyodii  harshly  in  the  matter  of  a  sucoesBor.  ; 
His  younger  brother,  Hidcnaga,  perished  on  the  threshold  of  a  career  that  ' 
promised  to  be  illustrious;  his  infant  son,  Tsurumatsu,  passed  away  in  September, 
1591,  and  Hideyoshi,  being  then  in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  saw  little  prospect  of  j 
becoming  again  a  father.    Pie  therefore  adopted  his  nephew,  Hidetsii^ii,  reding 
to  him  the  office  of  rop^ent  (kwampaku),  and  thus  himself  takmg  the  title  of 
Taikd,  which  by  usage  auaclied  to  an  ex-rt  gent.^    Hidetsugu,  then  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  had  literary  gifts  and  polite  accomplishments  much  above  the  i 
average.   But  traditions —  of  somewhat  doubtful  veracity,  it  must  be  admitted 
—  attributed  to  him  an  inhuman  love  of  taking  life,  and  tell  of  the  indulgence  of 
that  mood  in  shocking  ways.  On  the  Other  hand,  if  credence  be  due  to  these 
tales,  :it  si^ems  Bt^ange  that  .they  were  n9t  included  in  the  accusations  ptefened 
finally  against  Hidetsi^  by  the  .  Toifcd,  .when  the  former's  overthrow  became 
advisable  in  the  latter'tfi^yes.  ,  For  it  did  ao  beeoineb   Within  less  than  two  years 
Qif  Hidetsugu 's  elevation  to  the  post  of  regent,  another  son  was  born  to  Hide- 
yoshi by  the  same  lady,  Yodo,  the  demise  of  whose  child,  Tsurumatsu,  had 
caused  Hideyoshi  to  despair  of  being  succeeded  by  an  heir  of  his  own  lineage. 
A  niece  of  Oda  Nobunaga,  this  lady  was  the  eldest  of  three  daughters  whose 
mother  shared  the  suicide  of  her  husband,  tiie  great  general,  Shibata  Katsuiye. 
Hideyoshi  placed  her  among  his  consorts,  bestow  ing  upon  her  the  castle  of 
Yodo,  hence  her  name,  Yodogimi.    Her  rare  beauty  captivated  the  veteran 
sf^esnu^  aind  soldier,  and  won  for  her  suggestions  a  measure  of  deference  which 
lihey  did  notji^trinsieaUy  deserve.  Soon  the  court  became  divided  into  two 
cliques,  distinguished:  as  the  ''civil"  and  the  "military."  At  the  head  of  tbe 
latter  stood  Hideyoshi's  wife,  Tae,  a  lady  gifted  with,  large  discernment,  who 
had  shared  all  the  vicissttudes  of  her  husband's  fortunes>  and  acted  as  his  shrewd  , 
and  loyal  adviser  on  many  occasions.   With  her  were  KatO  Kiyomasa  and 
other  generals  and  noUes  of  distinction.   The  civil  party  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  lady  Yodo,  and  among  its  followers  was  T^hida  Katsushige,  to  whom 
idiiefly  the  ultunate  catastrophe  is  attributed  by  hinrory.  '  I 

The  birth  of  Hideyori  on  August  29,  1593,  immediately  actuated  the  dissen- 
sions among  these  two  cliques.  Ishida  Katsushige,  acting  in  Hideyori's  interests, 
set  himself  to  coii  vince  the  Taikd  that  Hidetsugu  harboured  treacherous  designs, 
and  Hicjeypshi,  too  readily  allowing  himself  to  credit  tales  which  promised  to 
•imovll  ^-Qne  obstacle  to  his  son's  succession,  ordered  Hidetsugu  to  commit 
suicide,  and  at  the  same  time  (August  8,  1595),  sentenced  his  concubines  to  be 

P  It  IB     this  title, "  Tkuk^*'  that  Htdeyedii  is  most  feequently  epoken  of  in  iBistdiy.) 
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executed  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  river  Sanjo.  Their  heads,  together  with  that 
of  Hidetsugu  himself,  were  buried  in  the  same  grave,  over  which  was  set  a  tablet 
bearing  the  inscription,  "Tomb  of  the  Traitor,  Hidetsugu."  To  this  day, 
historians  remain  uncertain  as  to  Hidetsugu 's  guilt.  If  the  evidence  sufficed 
to  convict  him,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity.  The 
Taiko  was  not  by  nature  a  cruel  man.  Occasionally  fits  of  passion  betrayed 
him  to  deeds  of  great  violence.  Thus,  on  one  occasion  he  ordered  the  crucifixion 
of  twenty  youths  whose  sole  offence  consisted  in  scribbling  on  the  gate-posts 
of  the  Juraku  palace.  But  in  cold  blood  he  always  showed  himself  forebearing, 
and  letters  written  by  his  own  hand  to  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  others  disclose 
an  affectionate  and  sympathetic  disposition.  It  would  be  unjust  to  assume 
that  without  full  testimony  such  a  man  sentenced  a  whole  family  of  his  own 
relatives  to  be  executed. 

HIDEYOSHI  S  DEATH  .  .      -  •. 

A  few  months  after  the  Daigo  fete,  Hideyoshi  was  overtaken  by  mortal 
sickness.    His  last  days  were  tormented  by  the  thought  that  all  his  skill  as  an 
organizer  and  all  his  power  as  a  ruler  were  incompetent  to  devise  a  system  such 
as  would  secure  the  succession  to  his  child.    In  June,  1596,  he  had  procured  the 
investiture  of  Hideyori,  then  three  years  old,  with  the  title  of  regent,  and  when, 
just  two  years  later,  his  own  sickness  began  to  develop  alarming  features,  he 
resolved  to  place  all  his  trust, 
in  leyasu.   After  much  thought 
three  boards  were  ordered  to 
be   formed:   one   consisted  of 
five  "senior  ministers"  {dairo), 
its  personnel  being  Tokugawa 
leyasu,  Mori  Terumoto,  Ukita 
Hideiye,  Maeda  Toshiiye,  and 
Uesugi  Kagekatsu.  By  these  five 
statesmen  the  great  affairs  of 
the  empire  were  to  be  managed. 
The  second  board  was  formed 
with  three  nobles  of  lesser  note. 
They  were  designated  the  "mid- 
dle   ministers"   (c/iwro),  whose 
duty  was  to  arbitrate  between 
the  board  of  senior  ministers  and 
the  third  board,  namely  that  of 
five   "  administrators ' '  (bugyo) . 
This  third  board  had  been  orig- 
inally organized  by  Hideyoshi 
in  1585,  but  it  had  not,  of  course,  been  associated  with  the  other  two  boards 
which  came  into  existence  after  Hideyoshi 's  death,  though  its  personnel  and  its 
functions  remained  throughout  the  same  as  they  had  been  originally.  Again 
and  again,  with  almost  pitiable  iteration,  the  Taiko  conjured  the  thirteen  nobles 
forming  these  boards  to  protect  Hideyori  and  to  ensure  to  him  the  heirship  of 
his  father's  great  fortunes.    Each  was  required  to  subscribe  a  written  oath  of 
eight  articles: — 

(1)  That  they  would  serve  Hideyori  with  the  same  Bittgle-minded  loyalty  they  had 
sliown  to  his  father. 
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(2)  That  the  rules  oC  Hi4^|^DfikfB  house  were  not, to  bQ  altered ;  and  that  if,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  pubUc  affairs,  the  five  htgyd  wereunable  to  determine  4t  oqura^  ol  action,  they 
tohould  consult  Hide^tm' tlat>tlg!i  leyasii  aiid 'ttodW  or,  if  Heeenarjr  bllbre'aiking  action, 
thef  Emperor  was  to  Tdc  consulted. 

!  (3)  That  t^ere  were  io  be  no  factions  amon^  |the^  personal  conaide^ations,  and  partiaLitj 
We^ery  kmdt)eingexcIua4dflt)W'tti8^  ,  '  .  ' 

(4)  That  they  must  ondravoTir  to  Wo»k  <MjgGtliiir"iol  tlle-diachai^^  *df .tUtsT  dtttitii^  bo^ 
preaaing.all  petty  je&lousie^  and  ditTerenjce&  :  '  '    .  .  •     •  ; 

(5)  That,  in  settUng  matters,  the  oi)inion  of  the  majority  was  usually  to  be  followed,  butb 
Jit  the  same  time,  if  tlic  o]iininn  of  the  minority  showed  no  sipn  of  being  dictated  by  personal 
interests,  it  sht)uld  be  duly  considered.  That  without  permission  from  Hideyori  no  admin- 
iatrator  should  dispose  of  any  of  his  <the  adminiataaUnr'a)  temfflry  to  ^ot^  person.  • 

(6)  Tliat  all  accounts  were  to  be  kept  in  a  manner  above  puspicionj  that  there  wem 
to  be  no  irreKuIarities  and  no  i)ursuing  of  personal  interests;  that  no  questions  concerning 
landed  estates  uhot^  bd  dealt  with  during  the  minority  ofi  Hiaoyori;  that  no  petitions  shotdi 
be  presented  to  him,  and  tjiat  Iryasu  himse  lf  would  neither  s^k.for  ohanees  to  be  made  in 
the  matter  of  land-ownership  nor  accept  any  gift  of  land  f^om  Hideyori  during  the  latter's 
minority. 

(7)  That  whatever  Hideyori  desired  to  have  kept  secret,  whether  connected  with  his 
private  life  or  with  the  Government,  must  on  no'^MsdOtiif  be  allowed  to  leak  out. 

(S)  Tlmt  if  any  of  the  administrators  or  their  subordinatps  found  th;it  they  had  imwit- 
JntBly  acted  cootrai^  to  orders,,  they  should,  at  onoe^report  the  fact  to  their  superiors,  who 
j^roultl  ^Jkia l^ently        tlu^      -  '  :  ,  •,!    r'    c  .  "       '   !    f  T 

The  aii^Ve  ^qcum  was  aol^nrnj^j^j^ji^i^^  upon 
to  punish  any  one  \nolating  its  provisions.  It  was  further  ordered  that  Hide- 
lada,  son  of  Icyasu,  should  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Hideyori;  that 
leyasu,  residing  in  the  Fushimi  palace,  should  act  as  regent  until  Hideyori 
reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  that  Maeda  Toshiiye,  governing  the  castle  of 
Osaka,  should  act  as  guardian  of  Hideyori.  It  is  recorded  by.  gome  historians 
that  the  faikd  cbnf erred  on  leyasu  dIscretiQnary  poi^er  in  the  inattei^  .pf^  .Hidj^ 
yori's  succession,  authorizing  the  Tokugawa  baixjn  to  be  gi4(i^.byV.i^^ 
estimate  of  ^HSIKiQori's  cfaavlMter  as  to  whether  the  latter  might  be  s^e^y  in^sted 
to  discharge  the  high  duties  that  would  devolve  on  him  when  h^  reached  bi^ 
majority.  But  the  truth  of  1  his  allegation  is  open  to  doubt.  It  may  well  hayip 
been  invented,  subsequently,  by  apologists  for  the  line  adopted  by  leyastt 
Hideyoshi  died  on  September  18,  1598.  His  last  thoughts  were  directed  to  the 
troops  in  Korea.  He  is  said  to  have  addressed  to  Asano  Nagamasa  and  Isliida 
Katsushige  orders  to  go  in  person  to  the  peninsula,  and  to  provide  that  *'the 
spiritsof  onehundred  thousand  Japanese  soldiers  serving  there  should  not  l^eqome 
diseTT^jjigdj^^  Hi  A'foreign  i^d."  For.^  time  the  death  the  grea^t  j;tfi4;emif^ 
was  kejpyt  secnret,  but  within  t|iree  mpnthi^  the  neWly.creftted  l^^a^  tneniT 
selves  stiongl^ioiigh  to  ifi^l)^  ajp,d  ^^  i^i^fi^  i^  Wi^^ey^OK^ 

weie  pubH<dy  interred  at  the  ajbrine  of  Amida-g^b^fnine,  i^ear  i^f^to.       , ,  i . i ; 


In  modern  times  many  distinguislied  Japanese  historians  have  undertaken 
to  analyze  Hideyoshi's  cliaracter  and  attainments.  They  axe  divided  in  their 
estiimate  of  his  literary  capacity.  Sopie  point  to  hi^  letters,  which,  while  they 
display  a. not  inconsiderable. f^milm^^  witl^  Qhini^  ideographs,, show  ^sp 
some  flsigrant  n^I'ect  of  the  uses  of  that  script. :  -  Q^eis/x^er^i^^egc^  ff^ 
ness  for  composing  Japanese  poeins  aflid  ajjdu^iig^ji^ 

Ah!  as  the  dew  I  fall,  —  •: -:9i'j:  txii  idgJ*? 

As  the  dew  I  vanish. 

Is  a  dream  within  a  dreiEan.  .ivflml  aid  oi  n  /.'ods 
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It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  Hideyoshi  composed  this  couplet,  and 
probably  the  truth  is  that  ius  labours  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman  prevented 
him  from  paynng  more  than  transitory  attention  to  literature.  But  there  can 
be  no  question  that  he  possessed  an  aliiio.sL  marvellous  power  of  reading  charac- 
ter, and  that  in  devising  the  best  exit  from  serioufl  dilemmas  and  the  wisest 
means  ol'^idalmng  great  ooeMiniis,  he  hfls^^feid  ffew  equalsimthe  Idstc^  of  the 
world.  He  knew  well,  also,  how  to  employ  pomp  add  iclrcmnstance  and  when  to 
di^Miisetwilii  aUloiiilalitidgi  •  Aboyeall,^h!s!choMetof  a|^ts  hoil&Mr  alibwed 
himself  to  be  trammelled  by  questions  of  birth'OliihliMge,  but  chdM  his  6ffio«fft 
soleiyior  the  sake  o£  thar  ability  and  attainments/ and  neither  tradition  nor 
convention  had  any  influence  on  the  appointments  he  made.  He  wns  passionate 
but  not  resentful,  and  he  possessed  the  noble  quality  of  not  shrinking  from  eon- 
fessaon  of  error.  As  for  his  military  genius  and  his  statecraft,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  consider  his  achievements.  They  entitle  him  to  Ft?iTid  in  the  very  front  of 
the  world's  greftteBt  men.  Turimig  to  his  legislatioa,  we  iind  nnich  that  ilhis- 
trateSithe  ethics  of  the  time.  It  was  in  1585  that  he  organized  the  board  of  five 
admiikiatratorai.ai»il*tlie  giit>of  thr  regulatiox^  jbsufid  in  the  following  year^or 
their. gnfdnAwwg8 iss'foMoHw^?^       « «  *  t  %       ♦  .»*  « •  •    :    t  • 

(1)  subordinate, shall  leave  Ijis  lieg^  lord  withAUt  the  }Atpex'9,,joep:^fiaixax,  nor  shaH  * 
anyone  give  employment  to  a  vjolator  "oT  tras  rote.  ■ 

(2)  Farmers  must  remain  on  the  land  aasiKned  to  them  and  must  never  leave  it  untitled. 
On  the  other,  ^lond,  laAdowQ^  f houl4  visit  their  tenaats  aad  shpuld  iaveptigate  in  company 
with,  the  latter  the  actual  amount  of  the  harvest  reaped.'  One-tbird  of  this  should  be  left 
to  the  farmer  and  two-thirds  1    ild  {tq  to  the  owner  of  tin  1  in  l 

<3)  ;  If  ^wiogto  mUMra^  eahum^  the  harvest  be  lets  than  twru  bushels  per  acre,  the  wholeof 
tlie  yield  shaU  go  to  the  fanner.  Hut  if  the  harvest  exceed  that  figure,  it  shall  be  divided  hi 
the proporl ions  in(!ir;i'.  (!  in  f'„'V 

(4)  Mo  fanner  tihuil  move  away  from  his  holdiilg  t6  avoid  the  land-tax  or  to  escape 
foroed  laimir.  Aiiyooe  harbouring  a  violator  of  this  nde.  shall  expose 'to  pttnislmieilt  abt 
only  himst  lf  hu\  also  the  inlialjit  ii  t   of  the  entire  village  where  he  resides. 

(5)  Tlie  lord  of  a  fief  must  i£>Hue  such  instructions  as  shall  guarantee  his  agricviltural 
vaseals  i^inst  trouble  or  annoyance,  and  shall  himself  invest^ite  loeal  sAaiis-lurtMbd  of 
entrusting  thixt  duty  to  a  substitute.  Landowners  who  issue  unreasonable  orders  to  farmers 
shall  be  punished. 

(6)  In  calculating  cubic  contents,  the  regulated  unit  of  measure  shall  be  used,  and  two 

per  cent,  shall  be  the  maximum  allowance  for  shortage. 

(7)  Embankments  injured  by  flaoUs  and  other  mischief  wrought  hy  pityral  calaipities 
mtist  be  repail'ed  during  the  firBt  month  of  the  year  when  agriculturists  are  atleisure.  In 
the  cn^'r.  however,  of  damai^e  which  exceeds  the  farmere'  capacity  tO  re|tairj  tbe'facts  should 

be  reported  to  l4xe{c(iA;o  who  will         aq^^  .  <<,  'if 

There  'follow  various  sumptuary  regulations.   We  have  next  a  series  <rf  in- 
teresting instructidnd  known  as  '-wali-writingB"  of  the  castle  of  Osaka 

(I^    Intermarriafio.s  between  dnimyCys  families  require  (lie  previous  consent  of  the  TaiA'd. 

(2)  Neither  daintyo  nor  shomyd  is  permitted  to  epter  into  secret  engagement^  or  to 
exchange  wr4(iltt' oaths,  lotf  to  lll^e'e^ 

(3)  In  a  quarrel  the  one  who  forebears  shall  be  recognized  as  having  reason. 

(4)  .  No  man,  whatever  hit»  income,  should  Iteep  a  lairge  number  of  concubines. 

(5)  '  Tflife  amdiWfrof  iialW  ImbibedimouM  be-l  -     .  • 

(6)  The  use  of  sedan-chairs  shall  be  confined  to  leyasu,  Toshiie,  Kagekatsu,  Teromoto, 
Takakage,  the  court  nobles,  and  high  priests.  Even  a  daimyo^  when  young,  should  ride 
on  horsebadk.  Those  over  mty  years  of  age  may  use  a  sedanrohair  when  they  have  to  travel 
»  dii^ance  of  over  one  ri  (two  and  a  J^Jf.  imles). .  jPtiests  are  exempted  from  this  veto. 

y^T^  jntpreftip^  tQO,  is- the  ^Taifc^  l^hiMp^ku,  consisting  pf  seventy^hree 
articles,  of  which  thiVtee^  are  i^^  '.'   •  . 

7-  £1)  ,Fr6e  yoursH;lf  from  the  thraldom  of  passion.    ■  j;  J      .a./i  '  r  '•  'v 

(2)  Avoid  heavy  drmkiug.  .  .  ,     .  .  |  .    -..i.         :  f 

(3;  Be  on  your  giiard  against  women.   "     *    -  *  ' 

-  ■  "  (4)  iJe  not  contentious  or  disputatious. -Jt':  >ST  'i*'  •  '      r^iL'  ;*.  : 
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(5)  Rise  early.  .  -•  .1      ;  '  . 

(G)  Beware  of  practical  jokes.  .  . 

(7)  Think  of  your  own  future. 

(8)  Do  not  tire  of  thinRB.  '  , 

(9)  Beware  of  thought lesa  people.  .  . 

(10)  Beware  of  fire. 

(11)  Staiwl  in  awe  of  the  law. 

■  (12)  Set  up  fences  in  your  hearts  ag^nst  wandering  or  extravagant  thoughts. 

.  (13)  Hold  nobody  in  oontempt.  - 

The  sumptuary  ruleS:  referred  to  above  wete  that^'  90  as  a  man's  mnu 
permittedi  all  narmentB  esnsept  those  170m  m  matei  should  be  iuMd<  ^tfa  sflk, 
end  that  this  exccfption  did  not  apply  to  the  members  of  the  Toyotomi  family — 
a  strange  provision  showing  that  Hideyoshi  did  not  expect  hk  own  kith  and  kio 
to  set  an  examine  of  economy,  however  desirable  that  virtue  might  be  in  the 
case  of  society  at  large.  Further,  it  was  provided  that  no  wadded  garment 
should  be  worn  after  the  1st  of  April — corresponding  to  about  the  1st  of  May 
in  the  Grogorian  calendar;  that  pantaloons  and  socks  must  not  be  lined;  that 
men  oi  uiierior  position  must  not  wear  leather  socks,  and  that  samurai  must  use 
only  half-foot  sandals,  a  specially  inexpensive  kind  of  footgear.  Finally,  no 
one  was  permitted  to  employ  a  crest  composed  with  the  chrysanthemum  and 
the  Paulownia  imperialis  unless  specially  permitted  by  the  Taiko,  who  used  this 
*  idesign  bimjsdf,  though  origmally  it  was  limited  to  the  members  of  the  Imperial 
family^  So  striet  was  this  injunction  thiat  eveat  in  .the  case  of  renovatmg  a 
gaiment  which  earned  the  kihurhiri  crest  by  pamiission;  the  badge  might  n«t 
be  repeated  On  the  restored  garment.  Supplementary  r^ulations  eDjoined 
members  of  the  priesthood,  whether  Buddhist  <»  ShinUd,  to  devote  tbemselves 
to  the  study  of  literature  and  science,  and  to  practise  what  tiiey  preached. 
Moreover,  men  of  small  means  were  urged  not  to  keep  more  than  one  concubine, 
and  to  assign  for  even  this  one  a  separate  house.  It  was  strictly  forbidden  that 
anyone  should  go  about  with  faice  concealed,  a  custom  which  had  prevailed 
largely  in  previous  eras. 

<  MOTIVES  OF  LEGISLATION 

The  7th  of  August,  1^5,  was  the  day  of  the  Hldetsugu  tragedy,  and  the  above 
regulations  and  inistruotions  were  promulgated  for  the  most  part,  early  in  Sep* 
tember  of  the  same  year.  It  is  iiot  difficult  to  trace  a  C(nmexkHi.  The  pro- 
vision against  secret  alliances  and  unsanctioned  marriages  between  great 
families;  the  veto  against  passing  from  the  service  of  one  feudal  chief  to  that 
of  another  without  special  permission,  and  the  injunction  against  keeping  many 
concubines  were  obviously  mspired  with  the  purpose  of  averting  a  repetition  01 
the  Hidetsugu  catastrophe.  Indirectly,  the  spirit  of  such  legislation  suggests 
that  the  signatories  of  these  laws  —  Takakage,  Terumoto,  Toshiiye,  Hideiye,  and 
Xeyasu  - —  attached  some  measuie  of  credence  to  the  indictment  of  treason 
pref^red  against  Hldetsugu. 

AGRARIAN  LAWS 

The  agrarian  legislation  of  Hideyoshi  is  worthy  of  special  attention.  It 
shows  a  marked  departure  from  the  days  when  the  unit  of  rice  measurement 
was  a  "handful"  and  when  thirty-six  handfuls  made  a  "sheaf,"  the  latter 
being  the  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  a  tan.  In  TTidcyoshi's  system,  all  cubic 
measurements  were  made  by  means  of  .a  box  of  accurately  fij^  capacity^ 
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10  go,  which  was  the  tenth  part  of  a  koku  ^5  13  bushels)  —  the  allowance  for 
phort  measure  was  limited  to  two  per  cent.,  and  the  rule  of  360  UiJ^  to  the  tan 
quarter  of  an  acre)  was  changed  to  300  tsubo. 

At  the  same  time  (1583),  land  surveyors  {kendeyishi)  were  appointed  to 
compile  a  map  of  the  entire  country.  A  similai*  aLep  had  been  taken  by  the 
Ashlkaga  shogun,  Yoahiteru,  in  1553|  but  the  pr^tceeses  adopted  on  that  occasion 
were  not  by  any  meam^ao  aiccurate  or  scientific  as  those  prescribed  by  the  TaSs^ 
Tike  latter  entrusted  the  work  of  surv^  to  Nasuka  Masaiye,  with  whom  was 
assorted  the  .best  mathematician  of  the  era,  ZejObfiy  and  it  is  reeoided  that 
owing  to  the  minute  measures  pursued  by  these  surveyors  and  to  the  system  ol 
taking  two-thirds  of  the  produce  for  the  landlord  instead  of  one-half  or  even  less; 
and  owing,  finally,  to  estimating  the  tan  at  300  tsvbo  instead  of  at  360  without 
altering  its  taxable  liabihty,  the  official  revenue  derived  from  the  land  through-- 
out  the  empire  showed  a  total  inctrease  of  eight  million  koku,  equivalent  to  about 
£11,000,000  or  $54,000,000.  "  ■    '  ' 

Hideyoshi  has  been  charged  with  extortion  on  account  of  th^e  innovations. 
Certainly,  there  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  system  of  Tenchi  and  that  of 
Toyotomi.''  ThoifotmBr,  genuine^  sodalistio,  divided  the  whole -of  the  land 
throughout  the  empire  in  equal  portions  among  the  units  of  the  nation,  and 
imposed  a  land-tax  not  in  any  case  exceeding  five  per  cent,  of  the  ^oss  prodoce; 
The  latter,  frankly  feudalistic,  parcelled  out  the  land  into  great  estates  held 
by  feudal  chiefs,  who  allotted  it  in  small  areas  to  farmers  on  condition  that  the 
latter  paid  sixty-six  per  cent,  of  the  crops  to  the  lord  of  the  soil.  But  in  justice 
to  Hideyoshi,  it  mijst  bp  owTied  that  he  did  not  devise  this  system.  He  was  not 
even  t  lie  orifrinator  of  its  new  methods,  namely,  the  nl  l  i  t  viation  of  the  iaii  and 
the  expansion  of  the  rate.  Both  had  already  been  put  into  practice  by  other 
daimyd.  It  must  further  be  noted  that  Hide3'^oshi's  era  was  essentially  one  of 
war.  The  outlays  that  he  was  obliged  to  make  were  enormous  and  perpetual. 
He  became  accustomed,  as  did  his  contemporary  barons,  to  look  lightly  at  vast 
expenditure.  Not  otherwise  can  we  account  lor  the  fact  that,  within  the  brief 
period  of  elerven  years,  he  imda1XK>k  and  completed  five  great  works  involving 
enormous: cost.  These  works  were  the  Osaka  Castle,  in  1583;  a  palace  for  the 
retiring  Emperor  Okimachi,  in  1586;  the  palace  of  Juraku,  in  1587;  the  Kydto 
Daibutsu,  in  1586,  and  the  Momo-yama  Palace,  in  1594.  What  sum  thcvse  out- 
lays aggregated  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  calculate  accurately,  but  the 
figure  must  bnve  been  immense.  In  fact,  when  Hideyoshi's  financial  measures 
are  considered,  it  should  always  be  in  the  context  of  his  achievemejits  and  his 
necessities. 

COINS 

Another  important  feature  of  Hideyoshi's  era  was  the  use  of  coins.  During 
the  time  of  the  Ashikaga  shogunatc,  two  kinds  of  gold  coins  were  minted,  and 
both  were  called  after  the  name  ol  the  era  when  they  fiist  went  mto  ciiculalaon; 
they  weie  known  aa  tihe  8hSe/a  Man  (1428-1429)  and  the  TenAun  hoban  (163^^ 
1555).  But  these  coins  were  so  rare  that  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  beei| 
current*  As  tokens  of  exchange,  copper  coins  were  imported  from  CSitna,  and 
were  known  in  Japan  as  Eiraku-sen,  Eiraku  being  the  Japanese  pronunciation 
of  the  Chinese  era,  Yunglo.  These  were  of  pure  metal,  and  sitlc  by  side  with 
them  were  circulated  an  essentially  inferior  iron  coin  struck  in  Japan  and  kno^Ti 
as  biia-sen.  Oda  NobunaRa,  appreciating  the  disastrous  effects  produced  by 
such  currency  confusion,  had  planned  remedial  measures  when  death  overtook 
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him,  and  the  task  thus  devolved  upon  Hidey^jshi.  Fortunately,  the  produ^ion 
of  gold  and  silver  in  Japan  increased  greatly  nt  this  epoch,  OT^nug  to  the  intro- 
duction of  scientific  metallurgical  methods  from  Europe.  The  gold  mines  of 
Sado  and  the  silver  mmes  of  Ikuno  quadrupled  ur  quintupled  their  output,  and 
Hideyoshi  caused  an  unprecedented  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  coins  to  be 
struck;  the  former  known  as  the  Temho  koban  and  the  Tensho  ohan,^  and  the 
latter  aa  the-iilviev  6t«  (iehSm-gin)  and  the  siIt^  balf-&u  (nuAw^n.)  . 
■  jGold  and  silver  thesooeforth  became  tbe  rtamdards'of  valuti,  imd  aS'themkieB 
^>BadO'flnd  Ikaoo  belonged;  t6  the  QovMmmt,  tiuvt^is  to  aagii,  ta  BKdcg^Vflhi, 
UBt'ni^thtinidddidy -received  a  conspicuous  increase.  That' he 'did  t>osBen 
^eat  iridiee  Id  prcmd  by  the  laot.that  when,  ui  September,  IdSdj  a  terrible 
ewthquake  overthrew  Momo-iyama  Ciwtle  and  wrecked  all  the  great  struct^ 
ures  referred  to  above,  involving  for  Hideyoshi  a  loss  of  "three  million  pieces  of 
gold,"  he  is  d^ribed  as  having  treated  the  incident  with  the  utmost  indiffereince, 
merely  directing  that  works  of  reparation  should  be  1;i!cen  in  hand  forthwith. 
The -records  say  that  Osaka  Castle,  which  had  suhered  seriously  and  been 
rendered  quite  uninhabitable,  was  put  in  order  and  sumptuoushjr  fitted  up 
within  the  short  space  of  six  weeks.  Of  course,  much  of  the  resulting! expense 
had  to  be  bonke  by  tbe's^t^£eodai»rieB,  b4t  the  share  (offii^ 
oennot  have beeik. inconsiderable.  -.  w  >i-  *        •     [ ,  ! 

'   i     •  -  -      •     •  ■  '  '  ■  •]  .  .  .  '    "  ' 

'■     '        "       '        LITERATURE.  ART.  AND  COMMERCE  ■  ' 

It  hn'?  already  been  sho\\Ti  that  in  spite  of  the  disorder  and  unrest  which 
marked  the  military  era,  that  era  saw  the  birth  of  a  great  art  movement  under 
the  Ashikaga  shogun,  Yoshimasa.  It  has  now  to  be  noted  that  this  movement 
was  rapidly  developed  under  the  Taiko,  "The  latter  it  was  whose  practical 
genius  did  most  to  popularize  art.  Althoueh  his  early  training  and  the  occu- 
pations of  his  hfe  until  a  late,  period  wure  nut  calculated  to  educate  esthetic  taste, 
he  devxited.tovthe  cause  of  arb  a  tonsiderable  portion  :of  the  sovereign  power 
that  fais  great  piiB  as  a.military  leaderf  and  a  poliiiolaa  had:  brought  him."l  His 
eamest  patronage  of  the  tea  ceiemoDidl  invol!ved  'the~«ultifvataon  <kf  literatuxe, 
and  dHhough  he  himself  did  not  excel  in  that  line,  he  didanuch  to  piromote  the 
taste  for  it  in  others.  In  the  field  of  industrial  ait,  however,  has-infiuence  was 
much  more  marked..  "  Not  only  did  he  bestow  munificent  allowiances  on  skilled 
artistp  and  art  artisans,  but  also  he  conferred  on  them  distinctions  which  proved 
stronger  incentives  than  any  pecuniary  remuneration,  and  when  he  built  the 
celebrated  mansions  of  Juraku  and  Momo-yama,  so  vast  w  ere  the  sums  that  he 
lavished  on  their  decoration,  and  such  a  certain  passport  to  his  favour  did 
artistic  merit  confer,  that  the  little  town  of  Fushimi  quickly  became  the  art 
capital  of  the  empure,  and  many  of  the  most  skilful  painters,  lacquerers,  metal- 
Iroskers,  lind  woodnsarvers  i^l^iiii  the  Four  Bew  congregated  thane. 

Historians  speak  with  proftnuul  regret  «f  the  dismantling  and  deetraetion  of 
these  splendid  edifices alf^  yearaaftei'  the  STaiXjff'adekthV  bat*  it^ia  more  than 
pnobable  that  the  permanent  poaseteioBi  of  .even  such  monuments  of  api^ed 
art  could  not  have  benefited  tbe'coimtry  nearly  as  much  as  did  their  destruction. 
For  the  immediate  result  was  ah  exodus  of  all  the  experts  who,  settling  at  Fushi- 
mi, had  beQ0oae'£aiiiou8.for  the  sakp  of  their  Momo-yama  work.  They -scattered 

The  dban  was  an  oval  plate  meamiiiBg  7  inch^  by  A,  and  weighi  ng  53  ounc^.  It  contained 
63.84  per  cent,  (tf  gold  <uid  20  percent,  of  silver.  ;The»fi!6aAWi^dne-U!hth(tf  the  value  of  the 
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among  the  fiefs  of  the  most  powerful  provincial  nobles,  who  received  them 
hospitably  and  granted  them  liberal  revenues.  From  that  time,  namely,  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  sprang  up  an  inter-fief  rivalry  of  artistic 
production  which  materially  promoted  the  development  of  every  branch  of 
art  and  encouraged  refinement  of  life  and  manners.  Not  less  noteworthy  in  the 
history  of  this  military  epoch  is  the  improvement  that  took  place  in  the  social 
status  of  the  merchant  during  the  sixteenth  century.  Much  was  due  to  the 
Uberal  views  of  the  Taikd.  He  encouraged  commercial  voyages  by  his  country- 
men to  Macao  and  to  Cambodia,  to  Annam,  and  to  other  places.  Nine  ships 
engaged  in  this  trade  every  year.  They  carried  licences  bearing  the  Taikd's 
vermilion  stamp,  and  the  ports  of  departure  were  Nagasaki,  Osaka,  and  Sakai. 


StONATrBE  OF  TOKUOAWA  IeYASD 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 
CHRISTIANITY  IN  JAPAN 

DISCOVERY  OF  JAPAN  BY  EUROPEANS 

The  Portuguese  discovered  Japan  in  1542  or  1543 — the  precise  date  is  not 
known.  Three  of  them,  travelling  by  junk  from  Spain  to  Macao,  were  driven 
from  their  course  and  landed  at  Tanegashima,  a  small  island  off  the  south  of 
Kyushu.  The  strangers  were  hospitably  received  by  the  Japanese,  and  great 
'  interest  was  excited  by  their  arquebuses,  the  first  firearms  ever  seen  in  Japan. 
It  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  to  hold  any  oral  direct  conversation,  but 
a  Chinese  member  of  the  junk's  crew,  by  tracing  ideographs  upon  the  sand, 
explained  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Ultimately,  the  junk  was  piloted 
to  a  convenient  port,  and  very  soon  the  armourers  of  the  local  feudatory  were 
busily  engaged  manufacturing  arquebuses.  News  of  the  discovery  of  Japan 
circulated  quickly,  and  several  expeditions  were  fitted  out  by  Portuguese  settle- 
ments in  the  Orient  to  exploit  the  new  market.  All  steered  for  Kyushu,  and 
thus  the  Island  of  the  Nine  Provinces  became  the  principal  stage  for  European 
intercourse  during  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

THE  JESUITS 

There  were,  at  that  time,  not  a  few  Jesuits  at  Macao,  Goa,  and  other  out- 
posts of  Western  commerce  in  the  Far  East.  But  not  until  1549  was  any  attempt 
made  to  proselytize  Japan.  On  August  15th  of  that  year,  Francis  Xavier,  a 
Jesuit  priest,  landed  at  Kagoshima.  Before  his  coming,  the  Portuguese  traded 
had  penetrated  as  far  as  Kyoto,  which  they  reported  to  be  a  city  of  some  ninety- 
six  thousand  houses,  and  their  experience  of  the  people  had  been  very  favourable, 
especially  with  regard  to  receptivity  of  instruction.  Xavier  was  weary  of 
attemptmg  to  convert  the  Indians,  whom  he  had  found  "barbarous,  vicious, 
and  without  inclination  to  virtue,"  and  his  mind  had  been  turned  towards 
Japan  by  a  message  from  a  Japanese  daimyd  (whose  identity  and  reasons  for 
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irimting  fcim  'have  new  horn  explained),  toad  by  a  pfrsonal  appeal  from  a 
Japanese,  whose  name  appear8..m  Portuguese  aimals  as  "AAjir6,"  and  who, 

having  committed  a  serious  crime  in  Japan,  had  taken  refuge  in  a  Portuguese 
vessel,  whose  master  advised  him  to  repair  to  Malac^  and.  confess  .his  sins  to 
Xavier. 

This  man,  Anjir5,  already  possessed  some  knowledge  of  the  Portuguese 
language,  and  he  soon  became  sufficiently  proficient  in  it  to  act  as  interpreter, 
thus  constituting  a  valuable  aid  to  the  Portuguese  propagandistE).  Xavier, 
inth  iwt>-MI6w  acni]itrymeKi  afeid  Anjiro,  repaixtd  to  Kagoshima,  where  the 
Satetm^a  baitm  ga^e  them  unqualififid  peimissipil  to  preach  th^  doctrine.  Not 
thal^-fae'iiad  any  sympathy  with  Chn8titlaity»  about  which  be  Joiew  nothing, 
but  ^lely  beoausB' he  wished  to  secure  a  share  in  the  oversea  commerce  which 
had  brought  so  much  wealth  to  his  fellow  barons  on  the  main  island.  He 
thought,  in'diort,  that  the  Jesuits  would  be  followed  by  merchant  i^ips,  and 
when  Portuguese  trading  vessels  did  nrtnnlly  appear  in  the  Satsuma  waters,  but, 
instead  of  making  any  stay  there,  passed  on  to  the  comparatively  petty  princi- 
pality of  Hirado,  Xa\ner  and  his  comrades  were  quickly  ordered  to  leave  Kago- 
shima.  It  seems,  also,  that  Xavier's  zeal  had  outrun  his  discretion.  The  Bud- 
dhist priests  in  Kagoshima  were  ready  at  iir«t  to  listen  respectfully  to  his  doc- 
trines, but  were  quicidy  alienated  by  his  aggrei^ive  intolerance.  They,  urged 
«tjM>n  the  Sateuma'biadn  theidangers  that  attended  such  propagandismi  and  he, 
already  smarting  ffoiii'  o6mmer^'diflap|»mtmentr>6atted:an  edicts-  in  1550, 
dedariikg  It  a  cdrpital  cffmee.to*  eidbrace  CSuiatiaodty.  The  ediet  was  not  ro- 
trospective.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty,  oonwts  whom  Xavier,  aided  by 
'AnjirO,  had  won  during  his  two  years'  sojourn,  were-not  molested,  but  Xavier  ' 
himself  passed  on  to  the  island  of  Hirado,  where  he  was  received  by  salvos  of 
artillery  from  Portuguese  vessels  lyingin  harbour.  M;Ttsi:ur:i,  the  Hirado  baron, 
had  already  been  captivated  by  the  commerce  ol  the  newcomers,  and  seeing 
the  marked  reverence  extended  by  them  to  Xavier,  the  baron  issued  ordens 
that  respectful  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  teaching  of  the  foreign  propar 
gandist.  Doubtless  owing  in  large  part  to  these  orders,  one  hundred  converts 
were  made'  during  the  firBt<len.daiys  of  Xainer's  resldmce  in  Hii^do. 

It  wiEtsj  Sn  f^/evideiit:that  the  attitnde^of  iUhe  official  dasaes  towards  thje 
neW-oomers  was  lUlnnly  influenced  by  liie  pfoqjeet  ol  tiade,  and  that  tbe  attitudb 
of 'the-nora-ofllei&lelaafleB  towards 'the  foreign  religion  depended  largely  on  the 
mood  of 'tbdr  superiors.  Xiaviw  argued  that  "if  the  favour  of  such  a  small 
prhice  was  so  potent  for  the  conversion  of  his  subjects,  it  would  be  quite  anoth(»r 
thing  if  he  (Xavier)  could  have  the  protection  of  the  Emperor."  He  therefore 
resolved  to  visit  KyotrO.  His  journey  took  iuin  in  tho  first  place  to  Yamaguchi, 
capital  of  the  Choshu  fief.  This  toun  lay  oti  tlie  liurtliern  shore  of  Shimonoseki 
Strait,  and  had  long  been  the  principal  einpunum  of  trade  with  China  and 
Korea.  But  the  ruler  of  the  fief,  though  courteous  to  the  new-comers,  evmced 
no  disposition  to  show  any  special  cordiality  towards  humble  missionaries 
unconnected  idth  commerce.  Thmfore,  jBnding  that  their  preaching  produced 
little  effect,  Xavier  and  his  companipn,  Fernandez,  contmued  thdr  journey  to 
Kyoto,  which  they  reached  after  travelling  for  nearly  two  months  on  foot  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  It  happened^  however,  that -the  capital  was  then  suffering 
sharply  from  the  effects  of  internecine  strife,.  aildxthe?two  miasionajaeB  iailed'tp 
obtain  access  to  either  the  sovereign  or  the  shogun. 

"Nothing  remained,  therefore,  but  reconrse  to  street  preaching,  and  for  this 
they  were  ill  equipped,  for  Xavier^  oonstitutionally  a  bad  lincuist,  .ioiew  vejty 
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as  for  Anjir6,  he  had  remamed  in  Kagoshima.  After  devoting  a  lew  di^  ifi 
this  unproductive  task,  Xavier  returned  to  Yamaguchi.  He  had  not  made  any 
<i6nvert8  in  KyOto,  but  he  had  learned  a  useful  lesson,  namely,  that  religious 
propagandism,  to  be  snceessful  in  .Tap:in,  must  be  countenanced  by  the  ruling 
classes.  He  therefore  caused  liis  caiionicais  to  be  sent  to  him  from  Hirrido, 
together  with  his  credentials  from  the  viceroy  of  India,  the  governor  of  Malacca, 
and  the  bishop  of  Goa.  These  documents  he  submitted  to  the  Ch(5Bhu  baron, 
accompanying  theui  with  certain  lare  objects  ui  i^ui  opean  manufacture,  includ- 
ing a  clock  and  a  harpsioofd.'  A  permit  to  preach  Christianity  was  now  ojotaiued 
witliout  diffieulty,  and  the  Yaiiiaguehi  offidak  Went  so  f arna  to^issue  » ^soekMna- 
ticm  expteBsSHig  approval  of  tlie  Western  religion-  and  granting  eoitire  libcarty  to 
embni/ee  it.  An  ^pty  Buddhist  monastery  "was  aeaigned  as  a  residenee  lor 
Xavieir  and  his  companions,  and  the  fact  is  eeitainly'aii  elbqiieiit  testiiniQoy  to 
the  magnanimity  of  the  Buddhist  priests.  .  J  .  i 

Many  converts  were  nmv  mnde,  and  fresh  proof  was  obtained  that  the  road 
to  success  lay  in  associating  propagandism  with  jcommerce.  It  was  nearly  a 
dernde  since  the  Portiif^nese  had  effected  their  first  iandmg  on  Tanegashima, 
and  throughout  that  interval  trade  had  flourished  in  their  hands.  They  had 
not  sought  any  new  markets  on  the  main  island;  first,  becau^^c  tht  ir  igTujrance 
of  the  coasts  rendered  navigation  risky;  and,  .secondly,  because  interneeme  ^\ar 
raged  throughoirt  aliiiost  the  whole  ol  the  txitSaviBad,  n^dmafl  Kyushu  epipyed 
comparative  tranqliMty.  jKaVier  now  tookiadiirantage  of'  K  PortuiJaeii^  tmbbI 
which  called  at  Yamaguchi  «n  rovie  for  Bungo,  a'provinoe  on  tbe  eastem  littoral 
' of  Kyushu.  His  intention  was  to  return  for  a  time  to  the  Indies,  but  pn  reaching 
'Bungo  he  learned  that  its  ruler,  Otomo,  wielded  exQeptioQal  power  and  showed 
<6  disposition  to  welcome  the  Jesuit  father. 

Tliis  5tomo  was  destined  ulthnately  to  act  a  leading  part  on  the  staeie  of 
Christianity  in  Japan.  Xavier  now  had  recourse  to  methods  suggested  by  his 
recent  experiences.  On  a  \"isit  to  Otomo  he  caused  himself  to  be  escorted  by 
a  large  number  of  the  Portuguese  crew,  who  wore  rich  garments,  carried  arms, 
and  flaunted  banners.  This  procedure  seems  to  have .  weighed  Qogently  with 
Oiomoi  who  was  keeady  desirous  ol  attraetmg  foreign  trader  and^  obtaining 
'i^6m  thetniK>t  only  wealUi  but  alsoiiQvel'aiLd'effeetite  wesgpciAs  oC  wax,,. .  Seeing 
Ihaf^'Xay^  was 'ftlmtMt' deified  by  th^  PortiignesQ  (koiiio^natiiuaiUy  applied 
'kihseff  to  win  the  good-will  of  the  Jesuits,  ai^.>£oir  that^purpos^  not  only  ac- 
eiMxted' to  them  entfafe  liberty  to  teach  and  to  preachy  but  also  despatclied  a 
mes^^iiger  to  his  younger  brother  (who  had  just  succeeded  to  the  lofrdship  of 
Yamaguchi),  advising  him  to  protect  the  two  Jesuits  then  residing  there,  namely, 
Torres  and  Fernandez.  Xavier  remained  four  months  in  Bungo  and  then  set 
sail  for  Goa  in  February,  1552.  He  died  in  December  of  the  same  year,  and  thus 
his  intention  of  returning  to  Japan  was  defeated.  His  stay  in  Japan  had  lasted 
twenty-seven  months,  and  in  that  interval  he  pud  ius  comrades  had  won  aome 
7G0  converts.      ■     '  •*     •    -i"'-      '   •        «•  .-.'..t  . 

.       ,     AE;8UIjT^  OF  PROPAGANDISM  '       .  ,  ' 

'liis  worth  while  to  nieaQ>itulKterhe0e'tlie>itialin  eventd  dtiring  this  fiijat  epoch 

'Of  Christian  propagandism  iin  Japan.  It  has  been  fidiown  that  in  BMnre  than  a 
year's  labours  in  Kagoshima,  Xavier,  with  the  assiataftpe  of  Anjiro  as  an  inter- 
preter, obtained  150  believers.  Now,  "no  language  lends  itself  with  greater 
difficulty  than  Japanese  4o/ the>  diHcwegicn>  of  tiieok>giDaliimeer(ian^t  The  terms 
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necessary  for  sudb  la  pfsapOBe  areHot  current  among  laymeii»  and  only  by  special 
study,  which,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  must  be  preluded  by  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  toitKue  itself,  can  a  man  hope  to  become  duly  equipped  for  tho  task  of 
exposition  and  dissertation.  It  is  open  to  grave  doubt  wiiether  any  foreigner 
lias  ever  attained  the  requisite  proficiency.  Leaving  Anjiro  in  Kagoshima, 
to  care  for  the  converts  niacl  •  thnre,  Xavier  pushed  on  to  Hirado,  where  he  bap- 
tized a  hundred  Japanese  in  a  few  days.  Kow,  we  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  Xavier  ipnsself  that^  m  this  Hirado  canpaign,  'none  of  us  knew  Japanese/ 
HoW)  then,  jdid'thoy  proccted?  •  'By  redtiiig  a  aemi-^apaiifiae  votwDe'  (atjraiii»- 
lalaaa  made  li»y  Mjirft  of  >A  ttetiae  fMlm  Xaviepr'a  pen)  'and  by  deUvenag 
sennoiis^  wbniught  several  o*m/to  the.  Chri^^ 

''Sermons  preached' ixLPortugaese  or  Latin  to  a  Japanese  audience  on. .the 
island  of  Hirado  in  the  year  1550  can  scarcely  have  attracted  intelligent  interest. 
On  his  first  visit  to  Ydmaguchi,  Xavier's  means  of  access  to  the  understanding 
of  his  hearers  was  confinod  to  tlie  rudimentary  knowledge  of  Japanese  which 
Fernandez  had  beenal^ie  to  acquire  in  fourteen  months,  a  period  of  study  which, 
in  modern  times  with  all  the  aids  now  procurable,  would  not  suffice  to  carry  a 
student  beyond  the  margin  of  the  colloquial.  No  converts  were  won.  The 
people  of  Yamagudii  probably  admired  the  splendid  faith  and  devotion  of  these 
4)^«8ea  philos(^er&^  but  'ags  Ust  thpr  dootumei  it  was  mnnteOigibU.'  In  Kydtq, 
tbe  samei  jexpii^eaDB  wasiveiteatkd'^th  an  addition  of  much  physical  haflclshi|K 
fiut^'ivhen  ithe Remits  refcumed  iti  Yamaguehi  in  the  early  autumti  of  .15&l^  tibey 
baptized  five  kimdiled4)erson3»  indttdsng  seteifal  members  Of  the  military  oUuM. 
Still  Eerhabdez  with  his  broken  Japanese  was  the  only  medium  for  communi- 
cating the  profound  doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  must  be  concluded  that  the 
teachings  of  the  missionaries  produced  much  leas  effect  than  the  attitude  ol  the 
local  chief t aim."  *"  i 
'  But  the  Jesuits  have  not  left  any  misgivings  on  record.  They  relate  that 
dwring  Xavier's  sojourn  in  Bungo  he  had  numerous  public  debates  —  one 
conluiuing  for  five  days  —  with  Buddhist  priests,  but  even  Fernandez  not  being 
available  as  an  interpreter,  these  debates  must  have  been  either  farcical  or 
Im^inary,  though  briUMtitresulta'ane  'chumsd.  lor  them  by  the  Church  hls- 
tQrUais.'tr  That  Xavito  himself 'was  not  satisfied' proved  by  his  deftermiiMitbai 
tO^ansfet  faismmiBtrations'to  Ghana,  for  he  said,  ''if  the  Chinese  ladopt  the 
Qiristian  religion,  the  Japfanss^aJao  will  abamdon  ^ho  retigions  they  have  intro- 
diuied  from  oSitna^'^ :{  "•:'  v:-  .  '    •       .        ^  ' 

\  f  SECOND  PERIOD  0^  PROPAOANDISM  '  ^  * 

Torres  and  Fernandez  remained  in  Japan  after  Xavier's  departure  and  were 
there  joined  soon  afterwards  by.  three  others.  The  ncw-eomers  landed  at 
Kagoshima  and  found  that  the  Satsuma  baron  was  as  keen  as  ever  in  welcoming 
-foreijsn'tfiRle,  slthoogh  hb  attitude  towards  the  alien  retigion  eootmued  aat»- 
pathelle.  Bttago  fum  becami^  the.-headquavters  of  the  Jeouits  jn  Japan.  Local 
disturbanoes  had  compelled  thto  to  leaVe  Yamaguchi*  whm  their  >(U^utc8 
with  Buddhigt  priests  had  become  so  violent  that  an  officihl  |)nMKriptioii.oC  tb^ 
Western  religion  was  pronounced.  In  flunsft,  the  capita  of  the  province  of 
Bungo,  they  built  their  first  church  in  Japan  and  also  a  hospital.  From  that 
pinpo,  too,  thej'  began  to  send  yearly  reports?  known  as  the  Annual  Letters  to 
their  generals  in  Rome,  and  these  Letters  give  an  interesting  insight  into 
'■}^Smychp^ia  BriUmnica,  llth,cditiGn;..ArlidQ  'M«pAO,'!  by  fi£ii»klity*) 
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the  conditioDB  then  exidting  in  Japan.  The  writers  "describe  a  state 
of  abject  poverty  among  tho  lower  orders  —  poverty  so  cruel  that  the 
dc8truction  of  children  by  their  famishing  parents  was  an  ever}' -day  oc- 
currence." This  terrible  state  of  affairs  was  due  to  the  civil  wara  which  had 
entered  their  most  violent  phase  in  the  Onin  era  (1467-1468),  and  had  con- 
tinued without  interiiiisbion  ever  since.  The  trade  csuried  on  by  the  Foi  tuguese 
did  not,  however,  suffer  any  interrupticHau  Their  vessels  repaired  to  Hirado 
as  well  as  to  Funai,  and  the  mastets  and  seauMoi  oC  the  ships  appear  ta  h«n 
treated  the  naissioiiaEies  with  such  serapulous  tes^eot  that  ^e  Jaitoese  foimsd 
an  almost  escaggerated  oonoeption  of  the  civil  influence  wielded  by  the  reli^on- 
ists.  It  further  appears  that  in  those  early  day.s  the  Portugnsse  seataen  refrained 
from  the  riotous  excesses  which  had  already  won  fon  them  a  nopst  imcDtviable  | 
l^utation  in  China. 

In  fnet,  their  good  conduct  constituted  an  object  lesson  in  the  interests 
of  Christianity.  We  learn,  incidentally  that,  in  1557,  two  of  the  fathers,  visit- 
ing Hirado  at  the  instance  of  some  Portuguese  sailors  who  felt  in  want  of  religious 
ministrations,  organized  a  kind  of  propagandism  which  anticipated  the  methods 
of  the  Salvation  Army.  They  "sent  brothers  to  parade  the .^eets,  ringing  I 
-bellS)  and  chaimtiDg  litanies;  they  organised  bands  <^  boyslsifttherBanie  purpose; 
,they  <jaused  the  converts,  and  even  obildreai.  lo^seeUate  tfaemsekpssiat  it  iaodel 
^  Mount  Calvary,  and  l^ey  workediuuraelesi)  heahng  the  siek  by^ioentoct^wilh 
soourges  or  with  a  booklet  in  which  Xavie^  had  written  litaaies  and  poayeis. 
It  may  well  be  imaged  that  siieh  doings  attracted  aiirpipsed  iattentaon  in  JapaBL 
They  were  supplemented  by  even  more  striking  practices.  For  a  sub-feudatoiy 
of  the  Hirado  chi(»f ,  hnviTip;  been  converted,  showed  his  zeal  by  destroying 
Buddhist  temples  and  tljr(n\  i]ig  down  the  idols,  thus  inaii^nir^aing  a  CMmpaign 
of  violence  destined  to  mark  the  progress  of  Christianity  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  its  history  in  Japan.  There  followed  the  overthrowing  of  a  cross  in  the 
Christian  cemetery,  the  burning  of  a  temple  in  the  town  of  Hirado,  and  a  street 
riot,  the  sequel  being  that  the  Jesuit  fathers  wm  oompellddi:ta>rcftum  once 
moteto  BungO."^-- :  i  -  j.  ' 

-'-  All  this  tsonveys  an  idea  of  the  gtuse  under  which  £!hri8tianity  ^ta  presepted 
orlgumlly-to  the  Japanese;  Meanwhile,  the  Portuguese  traders  did  not  allow 
their  connuerce  to  be  interrupted  by  any  mi^rtones  which  overtook  the  Jesuits. 
Hirado  continued  to  be  frequented  by  Portugiiese^merchantmen,  and  news  of  the 
value  of  their  trade  induced  Sumitada,  feudatory  of  Omura,  to  invite  the  Jesuits 
in  Bungo  to  his  fief,  offering  them  a  free  port  for  ten  year:?,  nn  extensive  tract  of 
land,  a  residence  for  the  missionaries,  and  other  privileges.  This  induced  the 
Hirado  feudatory  to  revoke  the  edict  which  he  had  issued  against  the  Jesuits, 
and  they  were  preparing  to  take  advantage  of  his  renewed  hospitality  when  a 
Portuguese  mercliantman  entered  Hirado.  Its  appearance  convinced  the 
locsi  ohi^ti^  tiiat  trade-  esuld  be  had  witbout  the  aeooiiqiiaiiiifwntiOl  religion, 
towards  which  he -  renewed  hia  hoskaMtyi  When,  howeter^  tins  idiangeiof  dch 
meanour  was  comtnuniMed  to  Fnuai,  fh&  Jesuit  leader,  iTo(ires»  hastened  thence 
to  Hirado,  and  induced  themaster  of  the  merchtotiman  toieate  the  port  on  the 
'gtound  that  he  oould  not- remain  in  a  coimtry  where  they  mattrpated  those  who 
professed  the  same  rdigion  as  himself.  Thereafter,  for  some  years,  Hirado  re- 
mained outside  the  pale  of  foreign  trade.  But  ultimately  three  merchant 
vessels  appeared  in  the  offing  and  anriounced  their  willingness  to  put  in  provided 
that  the  anti-Christian  ban  was  removed.  This  remonstrance  proved  effective. 
l^EnqfclopoBdia  BtUainnica,  11th  edition;  article  "  J«paa,''  by  Bimkleyd 
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A  poflllel-  ease  occpired^ a  few  yeai»  later  iiS'tfae  IbUouI  of  Amakusa.'  There 
a  ^ty'lMUoiii  wmmedly  for  the  pOFpose'sef  attraeting  fdfesgn  trade,  ^biaeed 
Gbr^tiaiiity  sad:' required  aU  bk  vassals  to  follow  hiB'exaxkiple.  But  when  no 
Portuguese  ship;  arrived,  he  apostatieed;  ofdered  hia  vaasab  t<»  return  io  their 
old  faith,  and  expelled  the  missionaries. 

"In  fart,  the  competition  for  the  patronflC!;c'  of  Portuguese  tradei^  was  so 
keen  that  the  Hirado  feudatory  attempted  to  bum  several  of  their  vessels  because 
they  frequented  the  territorial  waters  of  his  neighbour  and  rival,  Sumitada.  The  - 
latter  became  a  most  stalwart  Christian  when  his  wifth  was  gratified.  He  set 
himself  to  eradicate  idolatry  throughout  his  fief  with  the  strong  arm,  and 
his  teee  httoleranM  provt^ced  revolts  ^iHiicb  eudM}  in  tlM*>testri<dtfoii  of 'the 
Christian  town  at  tbe  newly  opened  free  port.-  Sumitada,  however,  quickly 
lessserfied  faia  autfaotity,  and  fiv^  :f«arB  later  (1607),  he  took' a  step  whiefa  hhd. 
far-reaching  cohaeciaeneei^  namely,  the  building  of  a'ohQrch  at  Nagasaki,  in 
Qfder  that  Portugikese  commerce  might  have  a  centre  and  the  Chriatialis  lA 
assured  asylum.  Nagasaki  was  theh  a  httle  fishing  village.  In  five  years  it 
grew  to  be  a  towm  of  thirty  thousand  inhabitaate,  and  Sumitada  became  <me  of 
;the  richest  of  the  Kyushu  feudatories."^ 

This  baron  appears  to  have  been  sincere  in  his  adoption  of  the  for<  ign 
religion.  "When  m  1573,  successful  conflicts  with  neighl)ouring  fiefs  brought 
him  an  access  of  territory,  he  declared  that  he  owed  these  victories  to  the 
influence  of  the  Christian  God,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  proclaimed  banishment 
for  all  who  wotdd  not  accept  the  foreign  Mth,  Thm  were  then  no  JesuitiB  by 
his  side,  but  imni6d»tely  two  hastened  to  join  him,  and  'these  aocompaiM  by 
a  strong  guard,  but  yet  not  without  danger  of  iheir  Kres,  went  round  causing  tH^ 
churches  of  the  Gentiles,  with  their  idols,  to  be  thrown  down  to  the  ground,  while 
three  Japanese  Christians  went  preaching  the  law  of  God  everywhere.'  "  They 
further  record  th;it  throe  fathers  who  were  in  the  neighbouring  fief  "all  withdrew 
therefrom  to  worl;  in  this  ai)unclant  harvest,  and  in  the  space  of  sevon  months 
twenty  thousand  persons  were  baptized,  including  the  bonzes  of  atjout  sixty 
monasteries."*  The  Jesuit  vice-provincial  (Francis  Cabralj,  rehiting  these 
events,  speaks  with  marked  satisfaction  of  the  abasement  of  the  Buddhist 
priests,  and  adds,  "That  these  should  now  come  to  such  a  humility  that  they 
throw  themaelvea  on  the  ground  before  two  ragged  members' of  the  Company  is 
one  of  the  miraoles  wikked  by  the  Divine  Majesty." 

In  Funai  things:  were  by  no  means  so  satisfactory.  The  JesuitSy  as  stated 
shove,  had  a  hospital  there,  which  had  been  built  at  the  charges  of  a  devout 
Portuguese.  But  Francis  Cabral,  writing  from  Bungo,  in  1576,  said:  "Down 
to  this  hour  the  Christians  have  been  so  abject  and  vile  that  they  have  shown 
no  desire  to  acknowledge  themselves,  partly  from  being  few  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  Gentiles,  partly  because  the  said  Christianity  began  in  the  hospital  where 
we  cure  the  people  of  low  condition  and  those  suffering  from  contagious  diseases, 
like  the  French  evil  and  such  others.  Whence  the  Gospel  came  to  be  of  such 
little  reputation  that  no  man  of  position  would  dare  to  accept  it  (although  it 
seemed  good  and  true  to  him)  merely  lest  he  should  be  confounded  with  this 
labUe  (oon  queiBa  jMc)*  And  although  we  gave  much  edlficattoil  wHh  siteh 
*orite,  lihe  thing  nevMbeleas  was  a  great  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  thffe 
holy  faith.  And  tbcts,  during 'the  twenty  years  we  have  'b&d  a're^denoC  in 
Funai,  one  gentleman  became  a  Chiistiani  and  this  after  having  been  ctved 
d  the  said  evil  in  his  hoose;  but  as  soon  as  h»  fM  cured  he  afterwards 
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.thought  it  shame  to  acknowledge  his  Christianity  in  the  presence  of  others." 

This  most  disliearlciiiiig  record  uiiUerweiit  a  complete  change  in  1576,  when 
the  son  of  the  Bun^  feudatory,  a  youth  of  gonue  sixteea  yearsy  and,  two  years 
latej,  th^  i^udator^.MmsMf^  Oi^ii|Q,.e«^birai^tl^  Cbriatiaiufai  rJmlilie^ 
Annual  Letter  sent  to  Rome  after  these  .ev^s  ik  lairitiligliiMjmirtaimL  la  B^gde: 
"It  IB  OtotaMi  neact  ibo  God,  who{Q:tbe  Jesmts^htive^ttd  ithaoklor'their  sucftete  in 
Japan/'  This  appreciation  lookef  Bomewh^  esttiiggi&Med  when  {daced  side- by 
side  with  thejnoideilts  i^at  occurred  in  Siunitaxla'^j  fief,.asl*Tehit^  ikbove. 
Nevertheless,  Otomo  certainly  did  render  powerful  aid,  not  within  his  own  fief 
alone  but  also  through  his  influence  elsewhere.  Thus,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
have  reconrsp  to  arms  in  ordor  to  obtain  for  tlie  Jesuits  access  to  the  island  of 
Amakusa,  where  one  of  the  local  barons,  tempted  originally  by  tradal  prospects 
and  afterwards  urged  by  his  wife,  called  upon  his  vassals  to  choose  between 
conversion  or  exile,  and  issued  an  order  that  any  Buddhist  priests  refusmg  tu 
a^Qcpt  CSiriatiaiuty  woi4d  hav^'thek  property  confiseatedioid'thdit'penQiiH 
luiaufilied.,.:  .  i     .  •,.A        '  ■  i  -  > 

.  Pra^cally  the^whole  popylaliioii  became  eonvevts  undes  theifreaeureol  these 
edicts,  and  it  is  thus  seen  that  Christianity  owed  muoh  of  its  success  in  KyushG 
to  methods  which  recall  Islaih  and  the  Inquisition^  Another  iUu^mtion  of 
!this  is  furnished  by  the  Arima  fief,  which  adjoined  thatof  Omura  where  Sumitada 
ruled.  The  heads  of  these  two  firfs  were  brothers,  and  thus  when  SumitRflr^ 
embraced  Christianity  the  Jc'^uits  received  an  invitation  to  visit  Arima  at  thr 
ports  of  Kuchinotsu  and  Shimabara,  where  from  that  time  Portuguese  ships 
repaired  frequently.  In  1570,  the  Arima  baron,  seeing  the  prosperity  and  power 
which  had  followed  the  conversion  of  his  brother  Sumitada,  accepted  baptism 
fuid  became  the  "Prince  Andrew"  of  naissionary  records.  In  those  records 
we  lead  that  ''the  fiist  thing  Prince  AndiBir  did  after  his  baptism  was  to  eoit- 
yert  the  chief  temple  of  his  capital  into  a  church,  its  revennee  being  assigned  loir 
jthe'mamtenaace  of  the  building  and  the  support  of  the  missflonariefl. .  He  tlieD 
toolc  measures  to  have  the  same  thing  done  in  the  other  towns  of  his  fief,  and  he 
seconded  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  so  well  in  eVerj^thing  else  that  he  could 
flatter  himself  that  he  soon  would  not  have  one  single  idolator  in  his  states." 
This  fanatical  "Prince  Andrew"  survived  his  baptism  by  two  years  only,  but 
4uring  that  time  twenty  thousand  converts  were  made  in  Arima.  His  successor, 
however,  was  a  believer  in  Buddhism.  He  caused  the  Christian  churches  to  b< 
destroyed  and  the  crosses  to  be  throwTi  down;  he  ordered  the  Jesuits  to  quit 
ins  dominions,  and  he  required  the  converts  to  returji  to  liuddhism.  Under 
1^  pressuze  abo^  one-half  of  the  converts  apostatized,  but  the  rest  threatened 
to  leave  Kuchinotsu  m  moa^s.  However  this  would  Inw^e  meant  the  loss  of 
foreign  trade,  and  aa  a  result  jof  this  eireudutaincto  the  hnti^Jhristiaai  edioto 
weiB  radically  modified.       ■  j  • 

Just. at  that  tim^  ^Iso,  a  fortunate  incident  oeourred.  ->  It  had  become  the 
custom  for  a  large  vessel  fiom^Macao  to  vJait;  Japan  every  year,  and  the  advent 
of  this  ship  had  great  importance  from  a  commercial  point  of  view^  It  chanced 
that  she  made  the  port  of  Kiirhinotsu  her  place  of  call  in  1578,  and  her  presence 
suggested  such  a  plfasmg  outcome  that  the  feudatory  embraced  Chri.stianity 
and  allowed  liis  va^isals  to  do  the  same.  By  this  "great  slap  from  Macao"  the 
Jesuit  vice-general,  Valegnani  was  a  passenger.  A  statesman  as  well  as  a 
preacher,  this  iiaiute  politician  made  such  a  clever  use  of  the  opportunity  that, 
in  1580,  ^'  all  the  city  waamade  Chiisliaa,  and  the  people  bum^  their  idob  and 
destroyed  fprty  Wnples,  Ye8a;viBg  s^m»  roateitalsto  biiild  GhyM»hc&'! 
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'  'BEGiUUrS  6F  THE  FIRST  TBEEB  DECADES  Of  .PROPACANt>ISM 

•  Hie  ffeoordf  achieved  ^by.  tlie  Chriatian  piopagaiidlfito'UP'  .to  this  time  ww 
<iisUiic%  BatMaotdrjr.  -.In  iba.Aimuol  LeUei*.  of  1582  we-find  it;«ti»ted  th»t^ 
the  dose  of  15S1,  that  is  to  say;  thirty-*two  years  after  Xavier's  landing  in  Japaa 
tbeieivvce  about  150,000  converts.  Of  these  some  125,000  wexe  in  Kyu.shu; 
Ihe  remainder  in  Yamaguchi,  Kyoto,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  latter  city.  As  for 
the  Jesuits  in  Japan,  they  then  numbprrd  seventy-five,  but  down  to  tlic  year 
1563  there  hud  never  born  more  than  nine.  "The  hrirvt\st  \v;i.s  certainly  great 
m  proportion  to  the  number  of  sowefs.  But  it  was  a  liarvest  mainly  of  artificial 
growth,  forced  by  despotic  insistence  of  feudal  chiefs  who  possessed  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  their  vassals,  and  were  miiueuged  by  a  desire  to  attract 
foreign  tradeif/.  . 

.     i  '    .    :         BUDDHISM  AND  CHIUSTIANITY  *  ' 

^tV>  the  fittddlmt' priests  tliis 'movement,  bf  Ohrafiaa  i^x^pagandnnttiliad 
tinkkght}  an  ^experfietiee^  hitherto  klmoeb  imknown  in  Japan -^-persecutioa  eolely 
tOL  aoeoimt  of  creed.  They  had  suffered  for  interfering  in  politics^  but  the  cruel 
vehemence  of  ihe  Christian  fanatic  may  be  said  to  have  now.  become  known  for 

the  first  tinie  to  men  themselves  usually  conspicuous  for  tolerance  of  liercsy  and 
for  recepti\nTy  of  mstruct  ion.  ^Phev  had  had  little  pre\ncms  experience  of  hur 
manity  in  the  garb  of  an  Otomo  ot  Bungo,  who,  in  the  words  of  Crasset,  'went  to 
the  chase  of  the  bonzes  ns  to  that  of  wild  beasts,  and  made  it  his  smguiar  pleasure 
to  exterminate  them  from  his  states.' "     .         .  , 


JAPANESE  EMBASSY  TO  EUROPE 

Another  impoitaiitt  malt  of  the  coming  of  Valegnam  to  Japan,  waa  thtt,  ui 
1582,  an  emboSEpy  sailed  from  Nagasaki  for  Burope.  It  consisted  of  four  young 
men,  representing  the  fiefs  of  Arima,  Omura,  and  Bungo,  and  it  is  related  that 
at  Lisbon,  Madrid,  and  Rome  they  were  received  with  an  elaborate  show  of 
dazzling  magnificence,  so  that  they  carried  back  to  their  island  home  a  vivid 
impression  of  the  might  and  wealth  of  Western  countries. 

»  •  ■  ■  .  * 

KYOTO  A.m  CHRISTIANITY 

It  has  already  been  ehown  that  the  irisit  to  KyOto  by  Xavier  and  Femamdex 
was  wholly  unsuooessful.  Such  was  nbt^the  ease*  howev^,  when  another  visit 
was  made  to  the  same  city  by  Vilela,  in  t^e  year  1559.  This  embent  missionary 
bad=been  invited  to  Kyoto  by  this  afobot  of  the  celebrated  Buddhist  monastery 
of  Hiei-sah,  who  desired  to  investigate  the  Christian  doctrine.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that,  at  this  time,  Christian  propagandism  in  KyQsbQ.had  not  yet  begun  to  be 
disfigured  by  acts  of  violence.  Vilela  carried  letters  of  introduction  from  the 
Bungo  feudatory,  but  before  he  reached  the  capital  the^  Buddhist  abbot  of 
Hiei-zan  had  died,  and  his  successor  did  not  show  the  same  hlx^ral  spirit  of  in- 
nuiry.  Still,  Vilela  was  permitted  to  expound  his  doctrines  in  the  presence  of  a 
gathering  of  priests  in  the  great  monastery,  and  afterwards  the  good  offices  of 
one  of  these  bonzes,  supplemented  by  the  letter  of  the  Bungo  feudatory,  procured 
for  tho  Jesuit  father  the  honom*  of  being  reeelved  by  the  shogun^  Y^)Aditm,  who 
treated  byn'lrith'inuoh  ooasideration  aj&d  asiAt^ed'a  honse  farlhiajendeiuie. 
i^^iieydopiikt  SHiamka,  11th  edlttoa,*^  «rti<ls^"  jri|«a,^'  by  Brinki^4 
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VUeU  doiBs  npt  s^em  tp  hja.vB  allowed  Jblipi^eU  to  be.influ9niQ|S$im  any  degree 
by  the  aid  that  he  received  cm  this  occasaon  from  his  Buddhist  friend,  who  is 
described  as  "oae  of  the  most  respeoted  men  in  the  eity."   Xhfir  Jesvit. father  ' 
seized  the  first*  opportunity  to  denounce  Buddhism^  and/'its  followers  in  mi- 
measured  terms,  and  soon  the  bonzes  began  to  intrigue  with  corresponding 
vehpmence  for  the  expulsion  of  the  foreign  propagandists.    But  the  skdgm 
extended  his  protection  to  Vilela,  by  ii^uing  a  decree  which  made  it  a  ca{)it{il 
punishment  to  injure  the  missionaries  or  obstruct  their  work.    The  times, 
however,  were  very  troublous,  so  that  Yilela  and  his  fellow  workers  had  to  j 
encounter  much  difficulty  and  no  little  danger.   Nothing,  however,  damped  I 
Hieir  ardour/  and  five  yean  after  ithdi'  aniyal  111' Ky5to.  they  had  mot  eoly 
obtalbiBd many  eonvetis  but  had  org&inxed  ehurchesinifivo  towns  witUn  a  ndiiit 
of  fifty  miles  from  the  capital.  Two  incidents  may  be  spedalfy.  jnentioned 
illustrating  the  loyal  spirit  with,  which  thjB  Japanese  of  that  time  approached 
controversy.    Among  Yilela's  converts  were  two  Buddhist  priests  who  had  been 
nominated  officially  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  novel  doctrines,  and  who, 
in  the  sequel  of  their  investigation,  openly  embraced  Christianity  though  they 
had  origmally  been  vehemently  opposed  to  it.    The  second  incident  was  the 
conversion  of  a  petty  feudatory,  Takayama,  whose  fief  lay  at  Takfitsuki  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  capital.    He  challenged  \  liela  to  a  public  disciL-siun  of  the 
merits  of  the  two  creeds,  and  being  vaatiuiiilied,  lie  frankly  acknowledged  his  j 
defeat,  adopted  Christianity,  and  invited  his  vassals  as  well  as  his  family  to  , 
foHow  bis  examplev  His  son,  YtlEiho,  became  one  of  Uie  most  -loyal  supporters 
of  Christianity  in  all  Japan.   He  is  the  '*  Don  Jnsto'  UkolMioii^f '  of  thei  Jesuits' 
annals. 

NOBUNAGA  AND  CHRISTIANITY 

At  the  time  of  Vilela's  visit  to  Kyoto  civil  war  was  raging.  It  led  to  the 
death  of  the  sJwgnn,  Yoshiteru,  and  to  the  issue  of  an  Imperial  decree  proscribing 
Christianity.  Yilela  and  his  two  comrades  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the 
town  of  Sakai,  and  they  remained  there  during  three  years,  when  they  were 
ni\  ited  to  an  interview  with  Oda  Nobunaga,  who,  at  this  time,  had  risen  almost 
to  the  pinnacle  of  his  immense  power.  Had  Nobunaga  shown  ^limself  hostile 
to  Christianity,  the  latter's  fate  in  Japan  would  have  been  quickly  sealed;  but 
not  only  was  he  a  man  of  wide  and  liberal  views,  but  also  he  harboured  a  strong 
antipathy  against  the  Buddhists,  whose  armed  interference  hi  politics  had 
^nsed  him  much  embsteissment.  He  weloomed  Christianily  Isirgely  as  an 
opponent  'of  Buddhism,  and  when  Takayamtf  oondueted-  Fcoe?;  from  Sakai 
to  Nobiinaga's  presence,  the  Jesuit  received  a  cordial  welcome.  Thenceforth, 
during  the  fourteen  remaining  years  of  his  life,  Nobunaga  steadily  befriended 
the  missionaries  in  particular  and  foreign  visitors  to  Japan  in  general.  He 
stood  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Throne  when,  in  reply  to  an  appeal  from 
Buddhist  priests,  the  Emperor  Okimachi,  for  the  second  time,  issued  an  anti- 
C.hnstian  decree  (1568);  he  granted  a  site  lor  a  church  and  a  residence  at  Azuchi 
on  Lake  Biwa^-  where,  his  neWr  wtle  8too4;  he  addressed  to  various  powerful 
feudatories  lettera  signifying  a-  dem  for. the  spread  of  Christianity;  hie  fre- 
^quentiy  made  handsome  presents  to  the  fathers,  .and.ipheaeyer  they  viisited 
him  he  showed  himself  accessible  and  gracious.  -.  The  JesiHts  9aid  of  him: 
•''Hus  man  seems  to  have  been  chosen  by  God  to  open  and  prepare  the  way 
for  our  faith.  In  proportion  to  the  intensity  iji  his  enmity  to  the  b<mzes  and 
their  scqts  is  his  gpod^i^iU  toward^. our  latj^ers  who  prc^h.  the  law  of  God, 
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ifhm^  he  has  shown  them  so  many  favours  that  his  subjects  are  amazed  and 
onable  to  divine  What  he  is  aiming  at  in  this.  .  I  will  only  say  that,  humanly> 
speakmg,  what  has'abdvtd  all  givte  graBlt  credit  aad  rqmtaUon  to.the  fatiM 
]i.lM>£r«di  Immr  NotntiiAga  hm  ahown  fior.  the  Compaviy.'V  .It  Is  inot  to  be 
fiopkKiiied,  howeWi  tiiat  NobuAaga's  attitude  toward?  the  Jesuits  sigaiftii^ 
any  l^eli^  49  tbeirndqctdo^s^.  In  15td,  he  took  a  step  which  shoi^ed 
that 'policy  as -a  statesmaa  ranked,  much  higher  in  his  estimation  than 
Idwards  reiigibhi  For,  in  order  to  ensure  the  armed  assistance  of  a  cerfcaAD( 
laudatory,  a  professing  Christian,  Nobunaga  seized  the  Jesuits  in  Kyoto,  and 
jjureatened  to  ban  their  religion  altogether  unless  they  persuaded  the  feudatory 
to  adopt  Nobunaga's  side.  Nevertheless,  that  Christianity  bene^ted  ^muc^ 
by  his  patronage  there  can  be  no  dissentient  opinion.  ' '    ^ ' 

.,  \.       ..iH>p£y98Itt  AND  gHaiSTJANIXY  r  •   \,  , 

Alt^r  Kobunaga'i^  death,  in  f 582^'  the  inpnaoud  pamt  fell  hitoi  fStk^  handir  of 
Hidey^hij  and  had  he  chosen  t6  exercise  it,  he'  idotdd  have^eaBily  imdone  the 
whole  work  hitherto  achieved  by  the  Jesuits  at  the  cost  6f  much  effort  and 
devotion.  But,  at  first,  Hideyosbi  followed  Nobunaga's  examine.*  He  not 
bidy  accorded  a  friendly  audtenre  to  Father  Organtino,  as  representative  of 
the  fathers,  but  also  he  went  in  person  to  assign  to  the  Comy^any  a  site  for  a 
church  and  a  residence  in  Osaka.  At  this  time,  "many  Christian  converts 
were  serving  in  high  positions,  and  in  1584,  the  Jesuits  placed  it  on  record  that 
'Hideyoshi  was  not  only  not  opposed  to  tlie  things  of  God,  but  he  even  sliowed 
that  he  made  much  accoimt  of  them  (the  father>^)  and  preferred  them  it>  all 
the  sects  of 'the  bonsed;  .  J  .  He  is  ^trusting  to  Christians  his  tr^asares, 

ibecrets,  and  his  fortresses  of  most  Ittportanefe,  and  he  shdws  hims^  well 
Ideased  that  the  sons  of  theipreat  lords  about  him  should  adoi»t  our  eust&ms 
and  our  law.'  Two  years  later  in  Osaka  he  received  witli  everv^  mark  of 
eordiality  and  favouir  a  Jesuit  mission  which  had  come  from  Nagasaki  seeking 
audience,  and  on  that  occasion  his  visitors  recorded  that  he  spoke  of  an  intention 
of  christianizing  one  half  of  Japan."  Nor  did  he  confine  himself  to  licensing 
the  missionaries  to  preach  throughout  all  Japan :  he  exempted  not  only  churches 
from  the  billeting  of  soldiers  but  also  the  priests  themselves  from  local  burdens. 

*'This  was  in  1586,  on  the  eve  of  his  great  military'  enterprise,  the  invasion 
of  Kyushu.  ...  He  carried  that  difficult  campaign  to  completion  by 
the  middle  of  1587,  and  throughout  its  eourse  he  mamtained  a  un^imly 
friendly  demeanour  toward  the  Jesuiis.  But  suddenly,  when  on  the  return 
journey  he  reached  Hakata  in  thb  north  of  the  hdaad,  his  policy  underwent 
a  radical  metamorphosis.  Five  questions  were  by  his  orders  propounded  to 
the  vice-provincial  of  the  Jesuits:  'Why  and  by  what  authority  he  and  his 
fellow  propagandists  had  constrained  Japanese  subjects  to  become  Christians? 
TVTiy  they  had  induced  their  disciples  and  their  sectaries  to  overthrow  temples? 
Why  they  persecuted  the  bonzes?  Why  they  and  other  Portiiprviese  ate  animals 
useful  to  men,  such  as  oxen  and  cows?  Why  the  vice-provincial  allowed  mer- 
chants of  his  nation  to  buy  Japanese  and  make  slaves  of  them  in  the  Indies?' 
To  these  queries  Coelho,  the  Vice-provincial,  made  answer  that  the  missionaries 
had  never  themselves  resorted,  or  incited,  to  violence  in  their  propagandism,  or 
peirsecu^  bonses;  that  H'theur  eating  of  beef  wail  ibnsidered  inadvisable^ 
they  ^uld  give  up  tiie  practice,  and  tiiat  they  wefe  p^wetkss  ito'^revent  oT 
lestndn  the  outrsgea  pietpetratcfd  by  th^  ooimtiymen.  Hideyodii  read  the 
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vice-provincial's  reply  aiid,  without  commout,  e^nthina  word  to  retire  to  Hirado, 
assemble  all  his  followers  there,  and  quit  the  opuptry  .wit^iio,  six  months.  On 
tiie  nett      (J uly  25, 1587)  the  foUowing  odiot  Wt9  published:  . 

'Having  learned  from  our  faithful  councillore  that  fcwc'if^  priests  have  come  into  our 
qst^tes,  where  they  pceach  ^  law  contrary  to  that  of  Japan,  and  that  they  have  even  had  the 
audacity  to  destroy  temples  dedicated  to  our  Kami  and; Uotoke^  although  the  outrage  merits 
the  most  extreme  pimishraent,  wishing  nevertheless' to  shoif  them  mercy,  we  order  them 
ttdider  pain  of  death  to  auit  Jaimn  within  twenty  days.  During  that  space  no  harm  or  hurt 
will  be  done  to  them.  But  at  the  expiration  of  that  ter^  we  order  that  if  any  of  them  b« 
found  in  our  estates,  they  should  be  seized  and  pl^lished  as  the  greatest  criminals.^  As  for 
the  Portuguese  merchants,  we  permit  them  to  enter  oin*  porta,  there  to  continue  their  accus- 
tomed trade,  and  to  r^nain  in  our  estates  provided  our  affairs  need  thisi.  But  we  forbid  thiem 
to  bring* any  foreign  priests  into  the  country,  under  th^  penalty  of  the  cuuii^cation  .of  their 
Bhipiaiiagoods."^-  '  .  ^ 

How  are  we  to  account  for  this  seemingly  rapid  change  of  mood  on  Hi- 
d^roBhi's  part?  A  oomparboii  of  dates  furnishes  soine  aesistanee  in  replying 
to  that  questioiL  The  KyfUblf  tiaCmp^gn  took  t>Iace  m  1587,  and  it  was  in 
158$  .tbM  SidejfOBbi  cc^ameo/oed  the  «)0|is|bC9ctioa',*Qt't^  ool^^csal,  image  of 

Buddha  in  Kyoto.  The  Taiko  was, by  m  means,  a  rQligV>US  man.  That  is 
Amply  shown  by  the  stories  told  .ia  the  preyiouaipa^gea,:  ^iit^  his .  political 
sagacity  taught  him  that  to  continue  Nobimaga's  crusa4ci:%8Bi^»st  Buddhism 
would  not  be  wise  statesmanship,  and  that  if  the  bonzes  could  be  disarmed 
and  diverted  from  military  pursuits,  they  would  become  useful  agents  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  progress.  His  idea  of  setting  up  a  gigantic  idol  in  the  capital 
marketl  his  final  substitution  of  a  concihatory  programme  for  the  fiercely 
destructive  methods  of  Nobuna^a.  Of  necessity  he  had,,  th^n,  to  recon^der 
l)is  'demeanour  towards  Christianity,  and  it.i^.on  i^ecf^d  ihatj  l^ore  leaving 
Ossikft  for  Kyflsha  )ke:pub)idgr  stab^  "I  fear, much  tha^.f^  jtVrVutuo  of  the 
European  prieeta  is  meirely  a  mask  o|  ^yp9cris3r  and  perves  to  conceal 
peniicioua  dcaiyiftagqiinst  the  empijoe.?  Tti^  in  Kyash^|.two  l^gs  influenced 
him  strongjly.  On^  was  tMit  iie  now  saw  witrh.  hi8,.pinii  .eyes  what  militant 
pfaristianity  reaUy  meant  —  ruined  temples,  overthrown  idols,  and  coerced 
converts.  Such  oxcc&ses  had  not  disgraced  Christian  propagandism  in  Kyoto 
or  in  the  metropolitan  provinces,  but  in  Kyushu  the  unsightly  story  was  forced 
upon  Hideyoshi's  attention.  The  second  special  feature  of  the  situation  in 
Kj''ushu  was  that  relations  of  an  altogether  exceptional  character  were  estab- 
h^ed  between  Hideyoshi  and  Kennyo,  abbot,  of  thei  Sliin  sect.  By  the  con- 
trivance of  that  prelate,  Hideyoshi's  tipppa  were  enabled  to  follow  a  ascret 
T09A  Ip.the  stronghold  of  the.S^^uma  bai^  and  ui.isetumforBUGfa  valuable 
aeryioes  Hideyosbl  nuff  wqU  liaya  lieen.persuaded  to  proscribe  Chrislaanity.  . 

Some  importeniHtr  thou|[^..piobably  of  a  less  degree,  attach^  also  to  the 
last  of  the  mre  ques^onft  propounded  by  Hideyoshi  to  the  vice-prpTincial — 
wbyi  Uifi  iirie8ta-a.Uowe(i{m^chants  of  their  nati<^  to  buy  Japanese  subjects 
|Ul4.oal77  tbem  into  slavery  in  the  Indies.  It  was  in  Kyushu  only  that  these 
abuses  were  perpetrated.  With  respect  to  this  matter  the  following  passage 
appears  in  the  archives  of  the  Academy  of  History  at  Madrid:  "Even  the 
Lascars  and  scullions  of  the  Portuguese  purchase  and  carry  slaves  away.  Hence 
it  happens  tliat  many  of  them  die  on  the  voyage^  because  they  are  h^ped  up 
one  upon  the  other,,  JMid  if  th^ir  ma^J-^r  fall  sickXthese  jpia^t^rs  are  sometimes 
Kaflars  and  the  negroes.pC  tN  Portiipwse),  tjhe  \^yea,  a^  not  Jsated.  for.  It 
even  often  ha^^n^  t^at  .theiJK^s  .cW^  Jiecoaeaiy  .food  for 

thera^  I  hei»  oqiit^th^  meai^<90!;^^ 
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Portuguese  spread  themselves  to  recruit  youth  and  girls,  and  where  they  Kvq 

in  such  a  fashion  that  the  pagans  themselves  are  stupefied  at  it."  Nevertlu^lesp, 
the  fact  that  the  Tai/vo  specially  exempted  the  Portuguese  mercbniifF  innn  1ns 
decree  of  banishment  indicates  that  he  did  not  attach  cardinal  jujim  i  tance  to 
their  evil  doings  in  the  matter  of  slaves.  It  seems  rather  to  have  been,  against 
the  Jeduits  that  his  resentment  was  directed,  £or  he  did  not  fail  to  perceive 
that;  whereas  tivdy^oaldaiid  did  exactrthe  irtoidstileferei^  ln»ei  theit  eounlary '9 
sailors,  a&d  traders  when  the  eixcls  of  Christiaa  propajgandism  were  served 
thereby,  they,  professed  themselves  powerless. -jSp  dSsstfade  these  same  triers 
and  sailors  from  outrages  which  would  liavadi^graiecd  any  religioou  He  caimol 
but  have  concluded  that  if  these  Portuguese  rnerchanta  and  seamen  were  to 
he.  regarded  as  speciuHms  of  tho  products  of  Cbri-tianity,  then,  indeed,  that 
creed  had  not  much  to  recommend  it.  .  All  these  things  seem  amply  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  change  that  manifested  itself  in  Hideyoshi's  attitude  towards 
Christianity  at  the  close  of  the  Kyusi^d-Ciuiipuigu,  f  .  j  < 

'  t     -f  .   .  ,  , 

SEQUEL  QF  X^P  EDICT  OF  BANISHMENt 

The  Jesuits,  of  whom  it  must  be  said  that  they  never  consulted  their  own 
safety  when  the  cause  of  their  faith  could  be  advanced  by  self-sacrifice,  paid 
no  attention  to  the  Taiko's  edict.  They  did  indeed  assemble  at  Hirado  to 
thf*  iiuiul  er  of  120,  but  when  they  received  orders  to  embark  at  once,  they 
decidr<l  tlmt  only  those  needed  for  ser^nce  in  China  should  leave  Japan.  The 
rest  remained  and  continued  to  perform  their  religious  duties  as  usual,  under 
the'proteetioti  of  the  converted  feudatories.  TheJatter  also  appear  to  ha-ve 
coneluded  that  it  was- noli  neoessaiy  tOifoUow^^deyoshi'a  injunctions  strictly 
concerning  the  expulsion  of  the  priests.  It  seemed,  at  first».as  thou^  nothing 
short  of  extermination  was  contemplated  by  the  Tmko»  He  caused  all  the 
churches  in  Kyoto,  Osaka,  and  Sakai  to  be  pulled  down,  and  he  sent  troops  to 
raze  the  Christian  places  of  worship  in  K^'ushu.  But  the  troops  accepted 
gifts  offered  to  them  l)y  the  feudatories  and  left  the  churches  standing,  while 
Hideyoshi  not  only  failed  to  enforce  his  edict,  but  also  allowed  himself  in  liie 
following  year,  1588,  to  be  convinced  by  a  Portuguese  envoy  th|it  unless  the 
missionaries  were  suffered  to  remain,  oversea  trade  could  not  possibly  be  carried 
on  in  a  peaceful  and  orderly  manner. .  .For  the  sake  of  that  trade^  Qideyosb^i 
agreed  to  tolerate  the  Christian  ptopagaiidistsvianil,  for  a  time,  ttbe  foreign 
faith  continued  to  flouridi  in  Kywdiu  aja^'louiad  a  favourable  field  evcA  in 
Kyoto.  '  '  .. 

At  this  time,  in  response  to  a  message  from  the  Jesuits,  the  viceroy  of  the 
Indies  sent  an  ambassador  to  thank  Hideyoshi  for  tiie  favours  he  had  hitherto 
bestowed  upon  the  missionaries,  and  in  the  train  of  this  nominally  secular  • 
embassy  came  a  number  of  fresh  Jesuits  to  labour  in  the  Japanese  field.  The 
ambassador  was  Valegnani,  a  man  of  profound  tact.  Acting  upon  the  Taiko's 
unequivocal  hints,  Valegiiaiii^  oitiiised<the  iniflsionariQ?.  to  (fivesb  their  wor^: 
of  all  ostentatious  features'  and  to  .comport 'tl:(esns0lves  with'  the  .utmost  .cir* 
cumspeclion,  so  that  dfficial;  attention  should  not  be  attract^  . by  any.s^ienjb 
evideiices  of  Christkm  propagimdism.  Indeed,  at  this  very  time,  as  stated 
above,  Hideyoshi  took  a  step  which  plainly  showed  that  he  valued  the  con- 
tinuance of  trade  much  more  highly  th«n  the  extirpation  of  rbristianity. 
"Being  assured  that  Portuguese  mercliants  could  not  frequent  Japan  unless 
they  found  Christian  priests  there,. he  consontj^  to  ,^afiGti9if  thQ  presence  of 
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k  HaAtil^  iSmJbtk  of  JMts/'  thou^  he  iras  ht  to^^shi^d  to  unoffne  tiist 
tilMfr  services  could  be  Umitedlie  wamiitihatronm.  nationaUty,.aii4  too  cieyer 
to  forget  ^hat  these  very  Portogotee,  who  pmolaiaed  tooM^h,^  muich  impor- 

talnce  t6  religious  ministrations,  were  the  same  men  whose  flagrant  outrages 
the  fathers  declared  themselves  powerless  to  check.  If  any  further  evidence 
were  needed  of  Hideyoshi's  discrimination  between  trade  and  religion, -.it  jg 
furnished  by  his  despatches  to  the  viceroy  of  the  Indies  written  in  1691;—^  - 

The  fathers  of  the  Company,  as  tlioy  axe  called,  have  come  to  t'hese  islands  to  teach 
another  religion  here;  but  as  that  of  the  Katni  is  too  surely  founded  to  be  abolished,  this  new 
law  can  serve  only  to  ilitroduce  Into  Japan  b  diveftity  of  cults  prejudicial  to  thecwdbfare  of 
the  State.  It  is  for  this  reason thldi^ by  Imperial  edict,  I  have  forbidden  these  foreign  docton 
to  continue  to  preach  their  dootrine.  I  have  even  ordered  them  to  quit  Japan,  and  I  am 
resolved  no  longer  to  allow  any'orie  of  them  to  come  here  16  spread  new  opinions.  I  never- 
theless desire  that  trade  between  you  and  us  should  always  be  on  the  same  footing  [as  before]. 
I  sbali  have  every  care  that  the  ways  are  free  by  sea  and  land:  I  have  freed  them  from  all 
pirates  and  brigms.  The  Portuguese  will  be  able  to  traflie  Mth  my  wjec^  lUUl  (  irin 
m  no  wise  suffer  way  one  to  do  tbem  the  least  whmg.'  ' 

The  statistics  of  1595  showed  that  there  were  then  in  Japan  137  Jesuit 
fathers  with  300,000  native  converts,  includiikg  seventeen  feudal  chiefs  and 
not  a  fiBW  boiues.-  •       •  .  •  '  . 

J-     ..•  '  I         ••»<   .    ..     •     •.;  (.  ■      .    .  .     '  •      f  ""' 

.  .HIDBYOSHI'S  FINAL  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  CHRISTIA^'ITY 

For  ten  years  after  the  issue  of  his  anti-Christian  decree  at  Hakata,  Hide- 
yoshi  maintained  a  tolerant  demeanour.  But  in  1597,  his  forbearance  was 
changed  to  a  mood  of  urk'ompromising  severity.  Various  explanations  have 
been  given  of  this  change,  but  the  reasons  are  obscure.  "Up  to  1593  the 
Portuguese  had  possessed  a  monopoly  of  religious  propagandism  aiid  oversea 
commerce  in  Japan.  The  privilege  seoured  to  them  by  agreeoqent  )>etireen 
Spain  and  Fortogal  and  a  papal  bull.  But  the*  Spaniards  in  Manila  had 
wng  looked  with  somewhat  jealous  eyes  on  this  Jesuit  reservation,  and  when 
news  of  the  anti-Christian  decree  of  1587  reached  the  Philippines,  the  Domin- 
icans and  Franciscans  residing  there  were  fired  with  zeal  to  enter  an  arena 
where  the  cfown  of  martyrdom  seemed  to  be  the  least  reward  within  reach. 
Tlic  i)apal  bull,  however,  demanded  obedience,  and  to  overcome  that  difficulty 
a  ruse  \vas  neeessary :  the  governor  of  Manila  agreed  to  send  a  party  of  Franci.'?- 
cans  as  ambassadors  to  Hideyoshi.  In  that  guise,  the  friars,  being  neither 
traiierd  nor  propagandists,  considered:  that  they  did  not  violate  either  the 
treaty  or  the  bidl.  It  was  a  technical  subterfuge  very  unworthy  of  the  ofajeot 
Ctotemplated,  aiid  the  friars>  sapplementedi  it  by  swearing  to  Hldeyoehi  that 
the  Philippines  would  submit  to  his  sway.  Thus  they  obtained  permission 
to  visit  Kydto,  Osakaj  and  Fushimii  but  witiijthe  explicit  proviso  that  they 
must  not  preach."  ^ 

How  far  they  observed  the  terms  and  the  spirit  of  this  arrangement  may 
be  gathered  from  the  facts  that  "very  soon  they  had  built  a  church  in  Kyoto, 
consecrated  it  with  the  utmost  pomp,  and  were  preaching  sermons  and  chaunting 
Utiles  there  in  flagrant  defiance  of  Hideyoshi's  veto.  Presently,  theu*  number 
received  an  access  of  three  friars  wh6  came  bearing  gifts  from  the  governor  of 
'Man^,  and  now  they  not  only  estabfished'a  oonraat  in  Osaka,  -but  Hso  seiied  a 
•Jesuit  chur6h  in  Nagasaki  and  oonvertied'  the  circumapect  worship  hitherto 
conducted  thet^  by  the  fathers  into  services  of  the  most  public  character* 

{^Bnegdo^^ndktBrtidnmea,^!^^  artiiDie'tJa4»ii,"^by  fitamkleyj 
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Offielallif  dieoind  ki  Kagasaki,  they  eharged  tlie  Jesuits  in  KyOto  wHsh  hairing 
intrigued  to  impede  them^  and  they  further  ysunted  the  coorageoua  opemieas 
of 'their  own  ministratlona  as  compared  with  the  clandestine  timidity  of  the 
methods  which  wise  prudence  had  induced  the  Jesuits  to  adopt.  BetributacMi 
would  have  followed  quickly  had  not  Hideyoshi's  attention  been  engrossed 
l>y  an  attempt  to  invade  China  through  Korea.  At  this  stage,  however,  a 
memorable  incident  occurred.  Driven  out  of  her  course  by  a  storm,  a  great 
and  richly  laden  Spanish  galleon,  bound  for  Acapulco  from  Manila,  drifted 
to  the  coast  of  Tosa  province,  and  running  —  or  being  purposely  run  —  on  a 
sand-bank  as  she  was  towed  into  port  by  Japanese  boats,  broke  her  back. 

She  earried  goods  to  tbfr  valfie-of  some  ais  bundled -thovnaiid  cnnms,  and 
eertain  efflloials  utged  HtdQraahi  'tD'  eoiafiaiBste.lier  as  dereiiet»  donyeying  to 
hjm,  at  tbe  same  t&ie,  a*  detailed  aMOUnt  of  the  dem^  of  ilie'l^tancisoaaa  and 
theur  vq[>en  flouting  of  hid-  orders.  Hideyoshi,  much  incensed,  commanded 
the  arrest  of  the  Franciscans'  and  despatched  officers  to  Tosa  to  confiscate 
the  San  Felipe,  The  pilot  of  the  galleon  sought  to  intimidate  these  officers  liy 
showing  them,  on  a  map  of  the  world,  the  vast  extent  of  Spain's  dominions, 
and  being  asked  how  one  country  had  acquired  such  wide  suay,  replied,^  'Our 
kings  begin  by  sending  into  the  countries  they  wish  to  Conquer  missionaries  ' 
w  ho  induce  the  peoj}le  to  embrace  our  religion,  and  when  they  have  made 
considerable  progress,  trooi>j4  are  sent  who  combine  with  the  new  Christians, 
and  then  our  kings  have  not  much  trouble  in  accomplishing  the  rest.' 

■  THE  FIRST  CHRISTIAN  MARTYRS  IN  JAPAN 

-  ■  '  »  "  '  •  ' 

The  words  of  the  San  FeUp€*k  master  were  immediately  reported  to  Hidtah 
yoshi.   They  roused  turn  to  hot  anger.   He  isjreported  to  have  cried:  Whatl 

nty^  States  are  filled  with  traitors,  and  their  numbers  increase  every  day.  I 
have  proscribed  the  foreign  doctors,  but  out  of  rompnHsion  for  the  age  and 
infirmity  of  some  among  them,  I  havo  allowed  tin  ir  rcniaiiiing  in  Japan.  I 
shut  my  eyes  to  the  presence  of  several  oliiers  ix'cause  I  fancied  them  to  be 
quiet  and  incapable  of  forming  bad  designs,  and  they  are  serpents  I  have  been 
cherishing  in  my  bosom.  Tiie  traitors  are  entirely  employed  m  making  me 
hiefiilea  among  my  own  sufojects  and  perbaps  in  my  own  family.  =  But  tdiey 
will  leacm  what  it  Ss  to  play  witli  me  .  .  I  am  not  anxioua  for  myself. 
So  long  as  the  breath  of  life  remains^  I  defy  all  the  powers  of  the  earth  to  attaek 
me.  But  I  am  perhaps  to  leave  the  empire  to  a  child,  and  how  can  he  maintain 
himself  against  so  many  foes,  domestic  and  foreign,  if  I  do  not  provide  lor 
everything  incessantly?"  . 

Then,  finally,  the  Francisc.ins  were  arrested  and  ro!idemnerl  to  have  their 
noses  and  ears  cut  off  ;^  to  be  promenaded  through  Kyoto,  Osaka,  and  Sakai, 
and  to  be  crucified  at  Nagasaki.  "I  have  ordered  these  foreigners  to  l)e  treated 
thus,*'  Hideyoshi  is  recorded  to  have  stated,  "because  they  have  come  from 
the  Philippines  tp  Japan,  calling  themselves  ambassadors,  although  they  were 
not  so;  because  they  have  remained  here  for  long  without  my  permission; 
beaaose  in  defiance  (tf.my  prohibitiwi  they  have  buUt  churehee,  preached  their 
religion,  a^  caused  d^rders."  These  m^  were  the  first  maMyrs  hi  Japan. 

p  Charlovni V,  rof erring  to  this  incident,  Bayn,  "This  unfortunato  atalcttieilt  Inflioted^  A 
wound  on  religion  which  is  bleeding  still  after  a  centuiy  and  a  half . "]  ■     '  < 

T1wmtttilafyi«WBiMfilfaiedtothelobeof  ODoeu^  w 
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teen  nativ9  CbTtHtianw  who  irere  dbiefly  dcratertlQ.fiervBiite  d-  Ibhe  FranciBcans. 
They  met  their  &te  with  noble  fortitude.:-  BIdeyosfai  did  not  stop  the^e.  He 
took  measures  to  have  bis  edict  of  1587  converted  into  a  stern  reality.  The 
governor  of  Nagasaki  received  orders  to  send  away  all  the  Jesuits,  permittiag 
only  two  or  three  to  remain  for  the  service  of  Portuguese  merchants. 

The  Jesuits,  however,  were  not  to  be  deterred  by  personal  peril.  There 
were  125  of  them  in  Japan  at  that  time,  and  of  these  oiily  eleven  left  Nagasaki 
by  Kea  in  October,  1597,  though  the  same  vessel  carried  a  number  of  pretended 
Jesuits  who  were,  in  reaUty,  disguised  sailors.  This  deception  was  necessarily 
known  to  the  local  authorities;  biit  their  sympathies  being  with  the  Jesuits, 
the^rkept  alence  until  early  the  foHowing  year,  -wheo,  .owisg  to  axumour  that 
Hideifoshi  himself  eontetiij^ilMed  a:vi8^t.t(^  HcKftehfi,  t^egr  took  really  efficie&t 
meamea  to  oipel  all  therfatfaers.  Nb  leaa'^toi  137  ehurohes  throughout 
Kyushu  were  thix)\vn  down,  a£  well  as  several  semuuiries  9lld  residences  of 
the  fathers,  and,  at  Nagasaki,  all  the>  Jesuits  in  Japan  were.  aWpl^Led  for 
deportation  to  Macao  in  the  folIo\^'in'!;  >'ear  when  the  "great  ship"  was  expected 
to  visit  that  port.  But  before  her  arrival  Hid^ofihi  diecl^^d  a  reepit<e  ^as 
thus  gained  lor  the  J eeuite.         ,    ■  •  +  ,    [  t.  :        ,  , 

'    '        .  '  "foreign  poiicY  bF.rafe'toictrGAi^A  "'FAMtit*  '  •  " 

It  has  been  confidently  stated  that  Tokugawa  leyasu  regarded  Christian 
nations  and  Christian  propagandists  with  distarust  not  less  profound  than  that 
harboured  by  ffideyoshi.  But  facts  afd  opposed  to  that  view,  Withui  les 
than  three  months  of  the  T^mfiff'adaatiifthe  Tokngawa  chief  had^his  first  inte^ 
^ew  with  a  Christisoi  -priest.  IThe  man  was  a  franei^eani .  by  name  J  erome  de 
Jesus.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  fictitious  embassy  from  Manila,  and  his 
story  illustrates  the  zprI  !ind  cnums:e  tli at  inspired  the  Christian  fathers  in  those 
days.  ''Barely  ef^t  n  [)ing  the  doom  of  crueifixion  which  overtook  his  companions, 
he  had  been  deported  from  Japan  to  Manila  at  a  time  when  death  seem  to  be 
the  certain  penalty  of  remaining.  But  no  sooner  had  he  been  landed  in  Manila 
than  he  took  passage  in  a  Chinese  junk,  and,  returning  to  Nagasaki,  made  lii^ 
Ifagr  eeoretly  froin  the  far  south  of  Japan  to, the  province  of  Kii.  There  arrested, 
he-^as  brought  into  the  presence  of  leyasi^f  ^nd  hj[^^(wnrreiBord.  pf  ^^^t  ^ued 
is  given  iin  a  letter  miheequently  lenttd^ManiU        :  , 

*  When  the  Prince  saw  me  he  asked  how  I  managed  to  escape  the  pJeviouA  perdecution. 
I  answered  him  that  at  tliat  date  God  had  delivered  nic  in  order  that  I  might  go,  to  Manila 
and  bring  back  new  colleagues  from  there  —  preachers  of  the  divine  law  —  and  that  J  had 
returned  from  Manila  to  encourage  the  Christians,  cherishing  the  desire  to  die  on  the  croes 
in  order  to  go  to  enjoy  eternal  glory  like  my  former  colleagues.  On  hearing  these  worils  the 
Emperor  began  to  smile,  whether  in  his  quality  of  a  pagaa  of  the  sect  of  Shaka  which  teaches 
that  there  is  no  future  life,  or  whether  from  the  thought  that  1  was  frightened  at  having  to 
he  put  to  death.  Then,  looking  at  me  kindly,  he  Buid,  "Be  no  longer  afraid  and  Tio  loncr-r 
conceal  yourself  and  no  longer  change  your  habit,  for  1  wish  yoii  well;  and  as  for  the  ChrisUaoa 
who  cyery  year  paaa  within  sight  of  Kwantfl  where  my  donuuna  are,  when  they  go  to  Mcatioo 
with  their  shijis,  I  liave  a  keen  de^^ire  for  them  to  visit  tlie  harbours  of  this  island,  to  refresh 
themselves  there,  and  to  take  what  they  wish,  to  trade  with  my  vassals,  and  to  teach  them  how 
to  develop  silver  mines;  and  that  my  intentions  may  be  aceotBplished  btfore  my  death,  I 
wish  you  to  indicate  to  me  the  mearus  to  tuJ<e  to  realize  them." 

'I  answered  that  it  was  necessary  that  Spanish  pilots  should  take  the  soundings  of  his 
harbours,  so  that  ships  might  not  be  lost  in  future  as  the  Son  Fdipe  had  been,  ancTthat  w 
should  solicit  this  service  from  the  governor  of  the  Philippines.  The  Prinre  approve*!  of  my 
advice,  and  accordingly  he  has  sent  a  Japanese  ernitfioinmi.  a  native  of  Sakaii^the^.bearerof 
this  message.  .  i . ..  ^  ' It'.isubBssBl^.to^Appose ;tu»;cibBUMli»  te  Uietew9Pwte  ubeity  offered 
by  the  Bmperor  to  the  Spaniards  ai|d  to  holy  order.  Sua  the  pre%ebing.fi|'  the  hov  soqw. 
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'..^  .  The  same-  Pjriace  (who  is  about  to  visit  the  Kwanto)  invites  me  to  accompany 
llim  to  make  choice  of  a  house,  and  to  visit  the  harbour  whiph  be.  proDUBQB  to  open  to  ue; 
his  desires  in  this  resjpect  are  keener  than.  I  can  express.'. " 

•■  •-.  •  .  »  •  ;  •  • 

Subsequent  events  coniinu  the  accuracy  of  the  above  story.   Father  Jerome 

was  allowed  to  build  the  first  Christiaii  church  in  Yedo  and  to  officiate  there. 

Moreover,  leyasu  sent  "three  embassies  in  succession  to  the  Philippines, 

proposing  reciprocal  freedom  of  commerce,  offering  to  open  ports  in  the  Kwanto, 

and  asking  for  competent  naval  architects."    These  architects  never  came, 

and  the  trade  that  resulted  from  tiie  Tokugawa  chief's  overtures  was  paltry 

in  comparison  ^ith  the  number  of  friars  that  accompanied  it  t^p  Japan^  ^It  has 

.been  suggested  that  leyasu  deaigBed  these.Sp^^ 

polie  to  th(9  inPuene^  of  ilnjEkJeBuits. .  For  hem^iist  h^ye  Im^m  ih&%  tlierFranicis- 
cans  opened  their  iniasiiHft  in  Yedo  by  "declaiming  mUk  yMsaee  against  the 
fathers  of  thcCfunpaoyjOf  ,Jesus/'  and  he  must  have  und^ssto^d  that  the 
Spanish  monks  assumed  towards  the  Jesuits  in  Japan  the  same  intolerent 
and  abusive  jt^e^that  .^he  Jesv^il^  .theipseiv^s  had  previously  assumed  tpwards 
Buddhisip.  .,    .  ^, .  <  ...   -  •  •'».• 

■'•    '         •  WItX  ilDAMS        ■  .    '    *    •  ' 

At  about  this  time  a  Dutch  merchant  ship  named  the  Liefde  arrived;  an 
Japan.  In  1598,  a  squadron  of  fiye  ships  sailed  from  Holland  to  exploit  the 
sources  of  Portuguese  commeroe  in  the  Orient,  and  of  the  five  vessels  only  one, 


the  Liefde,  was  ever  heard  of  again.  She  reached  Japan  in  the  spring;  of  1600, 
with  only  four  and  twenty  survivors  of  her  on'f^nal  crew,  numbering  110. 
Tow^ed  into  the  harbour  of  Funai,  she  was  visited  by  Jesuits,  who,  on  dis- 
covering her  nationalit}^,  denounced  her  to  the  local  autliorities  as  a  pirate. 
•  i  l^EneydojkidiaBrilanmea,  llth  petition;  article   Japan,"  by  Brinkley.] 
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On  board  ihe  Liefde,  serving  in  the  capacity  of  pflot  major  was  an  Englishman, 
Witt  AdaxfiSy  of  GOtinghain  in  Kent,  leyksa  summoned  him  ' to  Osaka,  and 
between  the  rough  English  sailor  and  the  Tokugawa  chief  there  commenced  a 
curiously  "friaidly  i&teireotirs&  which  was  not  iBterru^d  diitn  the  death  of 

Adams,  twenty  yeHtk  latef. 

"The  Englishman  became  master-^iipbuilder  to  the  Yedo  Gor^rmneat; 
was  emplovpd  as  diplomatic  agent  when  other  traders  from  his  own  country 
and  from  Holland  arrived  in  Japan,  recdved  in  perpetual  gift  a  substantial 
estate,  and  from  first  to  last  possessed  the  implicit  confidence  of  the  shogun. 
leyasu  quickly  discerned  the  man's  honesty;  perceived  that  whatever  benefits 
foreign  commerce  might  confer  would  be  increased  by  encouraging  competition 
amotig  the  foreigners,  and  realized  that  English  and  Dutch  trade  presented 
1]hb  wholesome  feature  -  of  'ccnnplete  dissOcia^<m  fi^til 'i^ligioos  propagandism. 
On  thte  6tii^  hand,  he  showed  no  hitderance  to  eitber^St>atiiards  dr  PoHuguese. 
He  issued  <1601)  two- pffitnal-iMttents  sectioning  the  ^d^ce  of  the  fathisn 
iii  Kyoto,  Osaka,  and  Nagasaki;  he  employed  Father  Kddirigueir  as 'interpreter 
at  the  Court  in  Yedo,  and,  in  1603  he  gave  munificent  succour  to  the  Jesuil^ 
who  were  reduced  to  dire  straits  owing  to  the  capture  of  the  great  ship  from 
Macao  by  the  Dutch  and  the  consequent  loss  of  several  years'  supplies  for  the 
mission  in  Japan." *  ;  •  *  "  '      '      '         '  *    '  •   ' '  •      -  ■  -  ''^ 

ULTIMATE  ATTITUDE  OF  lEYASU  TOWARDS  CHRISTIANITY  AND  FOREIGN 

INTERCOURSE 

From  what  has  been  written  above  it  will  have  been  evident  that  each  of 
Japan's  great  trio  bf  sixteenth  century  statesiaen  ^  Nobunagai  Bideyoshi, 
and  leyasu  —  adopted  originally  a  tolerant  demeanour  towards  Christianity, 

and  an  empliatically  favourable  attitude  towards  foreign  commerce.  The 
causes  of  Hideyoshi's  change  of  mood  are  tolerably  clear,  but  it  is  not  possible 
to  analysp  the  case  of  leyasu  ^nth  certainty.  That  the  Tokugawa  baron 
strongly  patronizrd  Buddhism  might  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  his  ultimate  li<istility  to  the  foreign  faith,  but  cannot  be  reconciletl  with  his 
amicabk;  attitude  at  the  outset.  The  more  eredil^le  explanation  is  that  he 
was  guided  by  intelligence  obtained  direct  from  Europe.  He  sent  thither  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  an  emissary  whose  instructions  were  to  observe 
closely  the:8ocial  and  politicfljt  donditbns  in  the  home  of  Christianity.  The 
better  to  accomplish  IJiis  purpose  this  envoy  embraced  the  Christfan  fsdth,  and 
was  thnai- enabled  to  carry  on  his  observations  from  within  as  wett  as  from 
without. 

It  may  be  easily  coneeivied  that  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe  at  that  time, 
when  recounted  to  leyasu,  could  scarcely  fail  to  shock  and  astonish  the  ruler 
of  a  country  where  freedom  of  conscience  may  be  said  to  hnvr  always  existed. 
The  Inquisition  and  the  stake;  wholesale  aggrps-^iiins  in  the  name  of  the  Cross: 
a  head  of  the  Church  whose  authority  extended  to  contiscation  of  the  realms  uf 
heretical  sovereigns;  religious  wars,  and  profound  fanaticism — these  were  the 
elements  of  the  story  told  to  leyasu  by  his  returned  envoy.  The  details  could 
.not  fail. to  produce  an  evil  impression.  .Already  hi^  own.  obssrvatikni  had 
dlsdosed  to  the  Tokugawa.cbisf  abtmdaairevid^cft  of  tiie  spirit  of  strife  eugenr 
dered  by  Christian  dogma  in  thoeei  ^iities.  No  sooner  l^d  ^th0  FransoiseaDS 
ADd.i|ie  Dominicans  anived.in  Japan  thafi  a  ^e^CQ  <iuarr4  l)roke-ottt  betwesn 
:.(»i?tt4HlPIKi|iftf  Britamicfh  11th  ^m;:  -ffticle  "^9^*  J^.^nnU^.] 
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fhem  md  ihe  Jesili1»-*^ft  quarrd  whiioh'even  oommtmi^  of  sufforiiig  6<nild  * 
not  oompoie;  ^*  Not  less  repelldiit  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards 
to  dictate  to  leyasu  the  expulsion  of  all  Hollanders  from  Japan,  and  an  attempt 
m  the  part  of-  the'  Jesuits  to  dictate  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniaids.  The 
former  proposal,  couched  almost  in  the  form  of  a  demand,  was  twice  formulated, 
and  accompanied  on  the  second  occasion  by  a  scarcrh'  loss  insulting  offer, 
namely,  that  Spanish  men-of-war  would  be  sent  to  Japan  to  bum  ail  Dutch 
ships  found  in  the  ports  of  the  empire.  If  in  the  face  of  proposals  so  con- 
tumelious of  his  authority  leyasu  preserved  a  calm  and  dignilicd  mcin,  merely 
replying  that  his  country  was  open  to  all  comers,  and  that,  if  other  nations  had 
quarrela  among  themselvee,  they  must  not  take  Japan  for  batUe-ground,  it 
i  nevertheleas  unimaguiAble  that  be  did  not  strongly  resent  such  inHerferenoe 
«ith  his  own  independent  foreign  poVtuy,  and  that  he  did  not  Inteipret  it  as- 
foreshadowing  a  distiirbanoe  of  the  leabn's  peaee  by  sectarian  quarrels  among 
Christians/" 

The  repellent  aspects  under  which  Christianity  thus  presented  itself  to 
leyasu  were  supplemented  by  an  act  of  fraud  and  forgery  perpetrated  in  the 
interest  of  a  Tliristian  feudatory  by  a  trusted  official,  hims<'lf  a  Christian. 
This  experience  persuaded  the  Tokugawa  ruler  that  it  was  unsafe  to  employ 
Christians  at  his  Court.  He  not  only  dismissed  all  those  so  employtnl,  but  also 
banished  them  from  Ycdo  and  forbade  any  feudal  chief  to  harbour  them. 
Another  incident,  not  without  influence,  was  connected  with  the  survey  of  the 
Japanese  ^oast  by  a  Spanish  mannop  and  a  Franciscan  f tiar.  An  emoy  from 
New  Spain  (Mexico)  had  obtained  permission  for  this  survey,  but  ''when 
the  mariner  (Sebastian)  and  the  friar  (Sotelo)  hastened  to  carry  out  the  project, 
I^asu  asked  Will  Adams  to  explain  this  display  of  industry.  The  Englishman 
replied  that  such  a  proceeding  would  be  regarded  in  Europe  as  an  act  o£  hostility; 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  or  Portuguese,  whose  ap^frressions  were 
notorious.  He  ndded,  in  reply  to  further  questions,  that '  the  Roman  priesthood 
had  been  expi  lh  d  from  many  parts  of  Germany,  from  Sweden,  Norway,  Den- 
mark, Holland,  and  England,  and  that,  although  his  own  country  preserved 
the  pure  form  of  the  Christian  faith  from  which  Spain  and  Portugal  iiad  deviated, 
yet  neither  English  nor  Dutch  considered  that  that  fact  afforded  them  any 
reason  to  war  with,  or  to  annex^  States  which  were  not  Christian  solely  for 
the  reason  that  they  were 'non-Christian.'"^  Hearing  these  things  from 
W91  AdamSy  I^asu  is  said  to  have-  remarked,  *f  If  the  sovereigna  of  Europe  do 
not  tolerate  these  priestSi  I  do  them  no  wrong  if  I  refuse  to  tolerate  them.''  - 

Another  incident,  too  complicated  to  describe  in  detail,  may  <be  sunm^d  up 
by  saying  that  some  Japanese  Christians  were  discovered  to  have  conspbed  f<» 
the  overthrow  of  the  Tokugawa  Government  by  the  aid  of  foreign  troops.  It 
was  not  an  extensive  plot,  but  it  helped  to  demonstrate  that  the  sympathy 
of  the  priests  and  their  converts  was  plainly  with  the  enemies  of  Tokugawa's 
supremacy.  leyasu,  however,  abstained  from  extreme  measures  in  the  case 
of  any  of  the  foreign  priests,  and  he  mjght  have  been  equally  tolerant  towards 
ntiixm  Christians,  also,  had  not  the  Tokugawa  authority  been  openly  defied 
m  Yedo  itself  by  a  Franciscan  lather — the  Sotdo  inentkmed  above.  **  Then 
(1613)  the  first  execution  of  Japanese  converts  took  place,  though  the  monk 
himself  was  teleased  after  a  short  ineaxoeration.  At  thai  time  .  .  • .  insignofi* 
oant  differences  of  custom  sometimes  induced  serious  misconceptipns;-  'A 
Christian  who  had  violated  a  secular  law  was  crucified  in  Nagasaki..  Jdiany 
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of  lus  fell6w49elievers  :kneeled  avotiad  his  cross  luui.  prayed '  for  ^be  peaoe  of  \M 
soul.  A  party  of  oonverts  were  afterwards  burnt  to  death  in  the  same  place 
for  refusing  to  apostatize,  and  their  Christian  friends  crowded  to  carry  oR  por- 
tions of  their  bodies  as  holy  relics.  When  these  things  were  reported  to  leyasu, 
he  said,  *  Without  doubt  that  must  be  a  diabolic  faith  which  persu^^des  people 
not  only  to  worship  criminals  condemned  to  death  for  their  crimpy,  l  ut  also  to 
honour  those  who  have  been  burned  or  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Ordcar  ojt  their  lord.' 

SUPPRESSION  OF  CHRISTlANITir 

The  first  proliibitioiift  of  ChristianHy  wes  /fssned  by  Ieya«u  in  September, 
1612,  and  iras  followed  by  another  ib  Afiril,  1613;  but  Mh  bore  the  chacaeter 
of  warmngs  rather  ithan  of  punitive  jeguletioiuk  It  was  bn  the  27th  of.  January, 
1^14  —  that  is  to  say,  fifty-four  years  and.  filve. months  after  the  landing  of 
Xavier  at  Kagoshima  —  that  an  edict  appeared  ordering  that  all  the  foreign 
priests  should  be  collected  in'Naga.saki  preparatory  to  removal  from  Japan;  that 
all  churches  should  be  pulled  do^vTi,  and  that  all  converts  should  be  compelled 
to  abjure  Christianit3^  There  were  then  in  Japan  156 ministers  of  Christianity, 
namely,  122  Jesuits,  14  PVanciseans,  9  Dominicans,  4,  Augustinians,  and  7 
secular  priests,  it  is  vu  tually  certain  that  if  these  men  had  obeyed  the  orders 
of  the  Japanese  Government  by  leaving  the  country  finally,  not  so  much  as  one 
forei|;ner  would  have  suffered  for  bis  faitb.m  Japan,  except  .the.  six' Franoiseaos 
esEecuted  on  the  ''Martyrs'  Mount"  at  Nagsaakibby  Hideyoshi 'Is  order,  m  1597. 
But  the  missionaries  did  not'obej^^  Suffering  or  jeven  death  eounted  for  notbmg 
with  these  men  as  against  the  possibility  of  saving  souls.  "  Forty-seven  of  tliem 
evaded  the  edict,  some  by  concealing  themselves  at  the  time  of  its  issue,  the 
rest  by  leaving  their  ships  when  the  latter  had  passed  out  of  sight  of  the  shore 
of  Japan,  and  returning  by  boats  to  the  scene  of  their  former  labours.  Moreover, 
in  a  few  months,  those  that  had  act  ually  crossed  the  sea  re-crossed  it  in  various 
disguises."^  The  Japanese  Governmpiit  had  then  to  consider  whether  it  would 
suffer  its  authority  to  be  thus  defied  by  foreign  visitors  or  whether  it  would 
resort  lu  extreme  measures.. 

.    ■  •  '    1        -    .  .  . 

'    ■■         .    *  •  "  •        ,  . 

.  '  '   PERIOD  3ubs^qu^;nt  TO  iai3  ■ 

.  Throughout  a  period  o£.  yeais  inmiodiately  fottowing  the  .Issue  of  the 
anyHCfaristian  edict  of  1614,  the  attention  of  leyasu,  and  iiideed  of  the  whole 
J apanese  nation,  was  condsntrated  on  the  struggle  which  took  place  between  the 
adherents  of  the  Tokugawa  and  the  supporters  of  Hideyori.  That  struggle 
culminated  in  an  assault  on  the  castle  of  Osaka,  and  fn^sh  fuel  was  added  to  the 
fire  of  anti-Christian  resentment  inasmuch  as  many  ( 'liristian  converts  espoused 
Ilideyori 's  cause,  and  in  one  part  of  the  field  the  troops  of  leyasu  had  to  fight 
against  a  foe  whose  banners  were  emblazoned  with  a  cross  and  with  images  of 
Christ  and  of  St.  James,  the  patron  sauit  oi  ^>paiii.  Nevertheless,  the  Christian 
converts  possessed  the  sympathy  erf. sox-many  of  the  feudal  chiefs  that  much 
relnetancewaB  shovm  to  inflict  tha  extreme  penalty  of  the  lawon  men  and 
whose  only  crime  was ! the' adoption  ^ol  an- alien;  rdiii^Qn.  Soma  of  tiie  feiildal 
ohkiB,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  ibeir  >estiates,  gave  asylum  to  the  converts; 
others:  ^dseiy  reported  a  complete  absence  of  Christians  in  their  dominions,  and 
SQODB  ^dsavoured  earnestly  to  protect  the  fanatics;  while,  as  to  the  people  at 
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large,  their  liberal  spirit  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  five  priests  who  were  in  Osaka 
Castle  at  the  time  of  its  capture  were  able  to  make  their  way  to  distant  refuges 
without  any  risk  of  betrayal. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  not  wanting  feudatories  who,  judging  that 
zeal  in  obeying  the  edict  would  prove  a  passport  to  official  reward,  acted  on 
that  conviction.  Notably  was  this  true  of  Hasegawa,  who  receivedvthe  fief  of 
Arima  by  way  of  recompense  for  barbarous  cruelty  towards  the  Christians.  Yet 
it  is  on  record  that  when  this  baron  sent  out  a  mixed  force  of  Hizen  and  Satsuma 
troops  to  harry  the  converts,  these  samurai  warned  the  Christians  to  flee  and 
then  reported  that  they  were  not  to  be  found  anywhere.  During  these  events 
the  death  of  leyasu  took  place  (June  1,  1616),  and  pending  the  dedication  of  his 
mausoleum  the  anti-Christian  crusade  was  virtually  suspended.    •      .     •  - 


ENGLISH  AND  DUTCH  INTRIGUES  AGAINST  SPANIARDS  AND  PORTUGUESE 

It  has  been  frequently  alleged  that  if  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese 
endeavoured  to  bring  the  Hollanders  into  bad  odour,  the  English  and  the  Dutch 
intrigued  equally  against  the  Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards.  The  accusation 
cannot  be  rebutted.  Cocks,  the  factor  of  the  English  commercial  mission  to 
Japan,  has  himself  left  it  on  record  that,  being  at  the  Yedo  Court  in  the  fall  of 
1616,  "I  enformed  the  two  secretaries  that  yi  they  lookt  out  well  about  these  two 
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Spanish  shipps  in  Xaxama  [Satsuma]  full  of  men  and  treasure,  they  would 
fynd  that  tliey  were  sent  off  purpose  by  the  king  of  Spaine,  having  knowledge 
of  the  death  of  the  ould  Emperour  [leyasuj,  thinkiiig  som  papisticall  tono 
[datmyff]  might  rise  and  rebell  and  so  draw  all  the  papists  to  flock  to  them  and 
take  part,  hj  which  means  they  might  on  a  sudden  seas  upon  som  strong  place 
and  keepe  it  till  mote  succors  came,  they  not  wanting  money  nor  men  for 
thackomplishing  such  a  strattgin."  The  two  vessels  in  question  were  "greate 
shipps  arrived  out  of  New  Spaine,  bound,  as  they  said,  for  the  Philippines, 
but  driven  into  that  place  per  contrary  ^ynd,  bot  h  s}iipi)s  fx  ing  full  of  souldiers, 
with  great  store  of  trejusure,  as  it  is  said,  above  fu  r  millions  of  przos."  It  is 
true  that  a  Spanish  captain  sent  from  these  vessels  to  pay  respects  to  the  Court 
in  Ycdo  "gave  it  out  tiiat  our  shipps  and  the  Hollanders  which  were  at  Firando 
[Hirado]  had  taken  and  robbed  all  the  China  junks,  which  was  the  occasion  that 
very  few  or  non  came  into  Japan  this  yeare/'  and  therefore  Cocks  was  somewhat 
justified  in  saying  "so  in  this  sort  I  sried  quittance  idtfa  the  Spaniards^'  It 
aiip^rs,  however,  that  the  Spaniards  were  not  believed,  whereas  the  Eni^ishman 
colifi1>oast,  "which  speeches  of  myne  wrought  so  far  that  the  Emperour  seat 
to  stay  them,  and  had  not  the  grcate  shipp  cut  her  cable  in  the  hawse  so  as  to 
escape,  she  had  been  arrested."  It  was  this  same  Cocks  who  told  a  Japanese 
"admirall"  ^at  "My  opinion  was  he  might  doe  better  to  put  it  into  the  Emper- 
ourm>nid  to  make  a  conquest  of  |he  Manillas,  an4  drive  those  small  crew  of 
Spaniards  from  thence." 

In  fact,  none  of  the  four  Occidental  nationalities  then  in  Japan  had  any 
monopoly  of  slandering  its  rivals.  The  accusation  preferred  by  Cocks,  liowever, 
must  have  possessed  special  significance,  confirming,  as  it  did,  what  the  pilot 
of  the  San  Felipe  had  said  twenty  years  previously  as  to  the  political  uses  to 
which  the  propagan^sts'of  Christianity  Were  put  by  the  IQng  of  Spain,  and  what 
Will  Adams  had  said  four  years  earlier  as  to  the  Imperial  doctrine  of  Spahi  and 
Portugal  that  the  annexation  of  a  non-Christian  country  was  always  justifiable. 
The  "greate  shipps  out  of  New  Spaine,"  laden  with  soldiers  and  treasure  and 
under  orders  to.  corohims^with  any  Christian  converts  willing  to  revolt  against 
the  Yedo  Government,  were  concrete  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Spanish 
sailor's  revelation  and  of  the  English  exile's  charge.  It  has  always  to  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  Kyushu,  the  headquarters  of  Christianity  in  Japan,  did 
not  owe  to  the  Tokugawa  shoguns  the  same  degree  of  allegiance  that  it  had  been 
forced  to  render  to  Hideyoshi.  A  colossal  campaign  such  as  the  latter  had  con- 
ducted against  the  southern  island,  in  1587,  never  commended  itself  to  the 
ambition  of  leyasu  or  to  tliai  cff  his  oomparattvely  feeUe  fiuoo^ssor^  Hidetada. 
Hence,  the  presence  bf  ^panlsbor  Portuguese  ships  in  Satsuma  suggosted  danger 
of  an  exo^ytdonal  degree.  '  -        ^  . 

.  .  In  the  very  mon^  (September,  1616)  when  Coeks  "cried  quittance  witli.  the 
Spaniards/'  a  new  anti-Chriabiaa  edict  was  prcwiulgated  bgr  Hidetada,  son  and 
successor  of  leyasu.  It  pronounced  sentence  of  exile  against  all  Christian 
priests,  not  excluding  even  those  whof=;c  presence  had  been  sanctioned  for  the 
purpose  of  ministering  to  the  Portuguese  merchants;  it  forbade  the  Japanese, 
under  penalty  of  being  burned  alive  and  having  all  their  property  confiscated, 
to  connect  themselves  in  any  way  with  the  Christian  propagandists  or  with  their 
co-operators  or  servants,  and  above  all,  to  show  them  any  hospitality.  The 
same  penalties  were  extended  to  women  and  children,  and  to  the  five  neighbours 
on  both  sides  of  aiMUtviert's  abode,  unless  thess  became  i|d^^  Every  feudal 
ofaisf  wais  forbidden  to  keep  ChristiiwsiA  hWasrvieSr  and  th«  adiirl  was  promul- 
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gated  with  more  than  usual  severity,  although  its  enforcement  was  deferreSi  untfl^ 
the  next  year  on  account  of  the  obsequies  ui  1  ty asu.  This  edict  of  IBIG  differed- 
fcom  that  issued  by  leyasu  in  1614,  since  the  latter  did  not  explicitly  prescribe 
the  deal&iMBalty  for  oonveds.  neluaiiig  to  apostwtiie.  But  l>otb  agreed  ia 
iodiefttibg  eiicpulsioii  as  the  aote  nia]iiier.of  deaHng  with  ibe  foidgn  pdeBts.  Ifr 
w  alaa  notennorthys  that,  just  as  the  edict  of  .  leyasu  was  immediately  preoeded  hy 
statements  from^iU  Adams  about  the  claim  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to  absorb  aSt 
Qon-Chnstian  oountries^  so  the  edict  of  Uidetada  had  for  preface  Cock 's  attribu- 
tion of  aggressive  designs  to  the  Spanish  ships  at  Kagoshima  in  conjunction  with 
Christian  converts.  Not  without  justice,  thorofore,  havn  the  Enghsli  been 
charged  with  some  share  of  rf  sponsil^ility  for  the  terrible  tilings  that  ultimately 
befell  the  propagandists  and  the  proicssors  of  Christianity  in  Japan.  As  for 
the  ahogiin,  Hidetada,  and  his  advisers,  it  is  probable  that  they  did  not  foresee' 
much  occasion  for  actual  recourse  to  violence.  They  knew  that  a  great  majority 
ui  the  Qonvects  had' joined  the  Chmtlaii  Cktirch  at  the  instaBee,-  or  hy  the  com- 
mand, of  their  loeal  culem,.  and  nothing  can'  have  seemed  lees  ilikely  than^that  a 
(aeed  thus  lightly  embraced  would  be  adhered  to  in  dfefiance  of  ^ 
The  foretgn  propagandists  also  might  have  escaped  all  peril  hy  obeying  the. 
official  cdidtand  leaving  Japan.  They  suffeand  bedausa  they  defied  the  lavs  of 
the  land. 

Some  fifty  of  them  happened  to  be  in  Nagasaki  at  the  time  of  Hidetada's 
edict.  Several  of  these  were  apprehended  and  deported,  but  a  number  returned 
almost  immediately.  This  happened  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Omura,  who  had 
been  specially  charged  with  the  duty  of  sending  away  the  buieren  (padres). 
He  seems  to  have  concluded  that  a  striking  example  must  be  furmsiied,  and  he 
therefore  ordered  the  seizure  and  decapitation  of  two  fathers,  De  1 ' Assumpcion 
and'Madiadd.-  The  result  completely  falsified  his  ealoulations,  tot  so  far  from 
proving  ar  deterrent,  the  fate  of  the  two  fathers  appealed  widdy  tv  the  people's 
sense  of  heroism.  -  Multitudes  flocked  to  the  grave  ia^hieh  the  two  ec^Sns  were 
buried.  The  sick  werb  carried  thither  tabe  restored  to  health,  and  the  Christiaa 
converts  derived  new  courage  from  the  example  of  these  maEtyrs.  Numerous 
conversions  and  numerous  returns 'of  apostates  took  place  ever>'where. 

While  this^  entliusiasm  was  at  its  height,  Navarette,  vice-provincial  of  the 
Dominicans,  and  Ayala,  vice-provincial  of  the  Augustins,  em*  pl';*  1  from  hiding, 
and  robed  in  their  full  canonierils,  commenced  an  open  propaganda,  heralding 
their  approach  by  a  letter  addi  essed  to  Omura  and  couched  in  the  most  deliaiit 
terms.  Thus  cballenged,  Omura  was  obliged  to  act  promptly,  especially,  ae 
Navarette  declared  that  .he'(NavHretta>  did  not  recognize  the  £knperor  of 
J^pan  but  only  the  Enqoeror  of  Heaven.  '  The  twofanatics  won  B&BsAf  conveyed 
secretly  to  the  iriand  of  Takaehima,  and  there  decapitated;  their  eoffins  bdng 
weighted  with  big  stones  and  sunk  in  the  sea,  80  as  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
scenes  witnessed^at  the  tomb  of  the  fathers  menticmed  above.  Thereupon,  the 
^wly  elected  stiperior  of  the  Dominicans  at  once  sent  three  of  his  priests  to 
preach  in  Omura torritorio'^,  nnd  two  of  them,  having  been  seized,  were  cast  into 
prison  where  they  remained  for  tixr  years.  "Rven  more  directly  defiant  was  the 
attitude  of  thf  next  mart3rred  priest,  an  old  i'Yanciscan  monk,  Juan  de  Santa 
'wtha.  lie  iiad  for  three  vears  suffered  all  the  horrors  of  a  medieval  Japanese 
Jpeon,  yet  when  it  was  proposed  to  release  him  and  deport  hiiii  to  New  Spain, 

answer  was  that,  if  released,  he  would  stay  in  Japan  and  preachr!theE&'  iOi 
»aid  his  head  on  the  block  in  August,  1618.   •    '      .  .  . 

Tfavdughout  the  next  finic  years,  however, ^no  other  foieigD;  missionary  was 
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capitally  punished  in  Japsm,  though  many  arrived  and  continued  their  propagan- 
dism.  During  that  interval,  also,  there  occurred  another  incident  calculate! 
to  fix  upon  the  Christians  still  deeper  suspicion  of  political  designs.  In  a 
Portuguese  ship,  ca]>tured  by  the  Duick^jUeMsR  was  6»nd  instigating  Japanete 
^yerte  to  revolt$  iuid'iMKttnjj^iig  mbm  the  numfaier  ol^dm&0iB/MiabmB» 
safflekftty  «»eid-of-irair  omild  be  sent  frbis  Pbrtagal  -i^  ^aM '  tSlm.  Aao&nst 
fiustortebdiiig'i^innvMthe  political  potentlalEti^sras^tile'mtiiig 

of  iMUXipbletoby'VpOfirta^tes,  attributing  the  zeal  of  foreign  propagandists  soMy. 
4d  traitorouiF motives.'  Further,  the  Spanifidi  and  Portuguese  propagandists  were 
indicted  in  a  despatch  addressed  to  the  second  Tokugawa  skdgiin,  in  1(;20,  by 
the  admiral  in  commaiid  of  the  British  and  Dutch  fleet  of  defence,  then  cruising 
in  Oriental  waters.  The  admiral  unreservedly  charged  the  friars  with  treachpr- 
ous  machinations,  and  wamed<  tko-  shogun  against  the  aggressive  designs  of 
Philip  of  Spain.  •   '  i::.;  r-  .i    -i  '  r  .  .  r  =  -      .        •  •  -  * 

' :  This  cumulative  evidence  dispelled  theJlast  doubis  of  the  Japanese,  and  a 
tinttft  bfi8hkip;suffering  ensned  fioritiiafatfaBre'flndididr.iB^^  ISi^'wenr 
iaimy. jAoqI^^  episodes.  'Among  thom  may  be'iBeittioned4he  baoei  oi  'ZnftigB, 
.son  of  iljO'  taaTquis  off  Viliamrnirkw..  %  £[e:vfisited  ^apan-as&Dominican  in  1618, 
biit  the  -lSdviemior  of  Nagasaki  perauade<jt''l^  to  withdraw.  Yielding  f6r  the 
moment,  he  returned  two  years  later,  accompanied  by  Father  Flores.  They 
travelled  in  a  vessel  commanded  by  a  Japanese  Christidn,  arid  off  Formosa  she 
was  overhauled  by  an  English  warship,  which  took  off  the  two  prie^^ts  and 
handed  them  over  to  the  Dutch  at  Hirado.  There  they  were  tortured  and  held 
in  prison  for  sixteen  months,  when  an  armed  attempt  made  by  some  Japanese 
Christiajis  to  rescue  them  precipitated  their  fate.  By  order  frona  Yedo, 
Zuniga,  Flores,  and  the  Japanese  master  of  tiie  vessel'  which  had^cairried  them, 
wem  roiksted'to  death'int  NafiiAsbld.mL.Aiigu^  1%<  l&2SLi  oTIlXis  theiteeasutes 
adopted  agaonstihemissioimri^  aie  Seen  to  faai^e  '^8dBaUy^tQ[lxea9End>in:8e>veriAy. 
l?be&st  two  falhers  fnit:to-death^,^l:'Ataiini|idbn  todMaeh^  were  behead- 
cdiiil617^not  by  the  eeinmoD  executioner  but  by  ^cmetrf^tfaeprmcipal  officers  of 
tiie  dotinifd.  Ute.next  two,  Navarette  and  Ayala;:  were  decapitated  by  tke 
executioner.  Then,  in  1618,  Juan  de  Santa  Martha  was  executed  like  a  common 
criminal,  his  body  being  dismembered  and  his  head  exposed.^  FinaUy,.  m  1622, 
Zuniga  and  Flores  were  burned  alive.  '  -  •■' 

The  same  year  was  marked  by  the  "great  martyrdom"  at  Nagasaki*,  wben 
nine  foreij^n  priests  went  to  the  stake  together  with  nineteen  Japanese  converts. 
Apprehension  of  a  foreign  invasion  seems  to  have  grefeUy  thaubled  the  shogun 
at  this  timet  Bb  had«enttaii  envoy  i»  Europe  vhfk,  altet  (dmn  yean  ftbioad^ 
tetimed  oil  the  eve  «f  ihe  "Ipteat  niartyrdom/?  .aaod  ma^  a  fdport  thorongbly 
mrffvrourable  -to  Chrisiiasiity.  .  Hidetada  ^tbateibre  iMaed ^  to  give  audience  to 
the  Biitipplnefemibassy  in  1 624,  and  orderckl  that  allSpaniards  should  be  deported 
from  Japan.  It  was  further jdeoieed  that  no  Japane80<3hristians  should  thence- 
forth be  aUoived  to  go  to  sea  in)  search  of  commerce,  and  that  although  non- 
Christians  or  men  who  had|i|)ostatiaedimi|Bbt:  tnaypl  freely,  they  must  not  vmt 
the  Philippines.  ■  '  . 

Tluis  ended  all  intercourse  between  Japan  and  Spain.  The  two  countries 
had  been  on  friendly  terms  for  thirty-two  years,  and  during  that  time  a  wide- 
spread conviction  that  Christianity  was  an  niatroment  of  Spanish  aggresfflOil 
had  been  engendered.  lemitsu,  soiib  of;  iHtdetadei/  now. rilled  In.  YedOi  thoii|^ 
Hidetada  himself  remained  "the  po^  belund  the:^bt«xiew"  The  year  (1683) 
olthe  fonrier^aitewiwinh  iflMieiBhQgiinateli^d  seemtbd  ce^ofli  of  as^Ohri^tiaa 
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^tiees  and  the  martjrdom  of  some  'hundred  Cfaaistians  within  the  TokU^Sr 
wa  domains,  whither  the  tide  of  persecution  now  flowed  for  the  first  time.  Fma 
that  period  onwards  oflicial  attempts  to  eradicate  Christianity  in  Japan  were 
unceasing.  Conspicuously  active  in  this  cause  were  two  governors  of  Nagasaki, 
by  name  Mizuno  and  Takenaka,  and  the  feudal  chief  of  Shimabara,  by  name 
Matsukura.  To  this  last  is  to  be  credited  the  terriljle  device  of  throwing 
converts  into  the  solfataras  at  Unzen,  and  under  him,  also,  the  punishment  of  the 
"fosscf^'  was  resorted  to.'  Itiidilsisteii  bl  stusfM^ion  by  thefe^,  head  downwards 
in  a  i^it  unt^  deaith  enisSkdl,  By^inany*  Chis  ^ttei-  tdfture  wail  heroieaUy  endured 
to  the  Wd,  Jbttt  in  the  <^e  of  a  filwithe'pfu^  i>roved  Mendulfable.  . 

It  is  on  record  that  the  menace  of  a  Spacnish'  iiiyitsfbn  seemed  so  imnnh^ 
to  Matsukura*  and  Takenaka  that  they  pro{A»fed' an  attack  on  the  Phili^flintis 
80  as  to  deprive  the  Spaniards  of  their  base  in  the  East.  This  bold  measure 
failed  to  obtain  approval  in  Yrdo.  In  proportion  as  the  Christian  converts 
proved  invincible,  the  severity  of  the  repressive  measures  increased.  Tliere 
are  no  accurate  statistics  showing  the  number  of  victims.  Some  annalists  allege 
that  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  perislied  up  to  the  year  1635,  but 
that  figure  is  probably  exaggerated,  for  the  converts  do  not  seem  to  have  aggre- 
gated more  than  three  himdred  thousand  at  any  time,  and  it  is  probable  that 
a  majority  of  these,  having  embraced  the  alien  creed  for  Dght  reasons,  disearded 
it  readily  under  menace  of  deGrt^ctioa.  /f  Every  opportunity  was  given  for 
apostatising  and  for  escaping  death.  Immunity  could  be  secured  by  pointing 
out  a  fellow  convert,  and  when  it  is  observed  thail 'among  the  seven  or  eight 
feudatories  who  embraced  Christianity  only  two  or -three  4fied  in  ^that  litith, 
we  must  conclude  that  not  a  few  cases  of  recanting  odeurrfed  among  the  vassala 
Remarkal)le  fortitude,  however,  is  said  to  have  been  displayed."  Caron,  OOO 
of  the  Dutch  traders  of  Hirado,  writing  in  1636,  says:- —  *  '  • 

At  first  the  hclinvcrs  in  Christ  were  only  bchoa'lcfl  and  afterwards  attached  to  a  cross, 
which  was  considered  as  a  sufficiently  heavy  punishment.  But  when  many  of  them  were 
Men  to  di^  with  Amotions  cf  joy!  add  pleasdr«»  some  even  to  gonAjpnsto  the  place  of  executwn; 
and  when  althpugh  thirty  and  somctiinea  one  hundred  were  put  to  death  at  a  time,  and  it 
was  found  that  their  numbers  did  not  appear  to  diminish,  it  was  then  determinerl  to  use 
every  exertion  to  dumffe  their  joy  into  gridT  and  their  sOngt Into  tears  and  groans  of  misery. 
To  effect  this  they  were  tied  to  stakes  and  burned  alive;  were  broiled  on  wooden  gridirons, 
and  thousands  were  thus  wretchedly  dejjtroycd.  But  as  the  number  of  Christians  Wiis  not 
perceptibly  lessened  by  these  cniel  piiiiishments,  they  became  tired  of  putting  them  to 
death,  and  attempts  were  then  made  to  make  the  Christians  abandon  their  faith  by  the 
iuflictiou  of  tlxe^most  dreadful  torments  which  the  most  diabolical  invention  could  suggest. 
The  Ji^anem  Christians^' however,  endured  these  persecutions  with  a  great  deal  of  stealiiiesa 
and  courage;  very  few,  m  comparison  with  those  who  remained  steadfast  in  the  faith,  were 
the  number  of  those  who  fainted  under  the  trials  and  abjured  tlieir  reiigion.  It  is  true  that 
these  peoi)Ie  possess,  on  such  occasions,  a  stoiqism  and  an  intrepidily  of  which  no  examples 
are  to  be  mot  with  in  tlie  bulk  of  other  nations.  Neither  men  nor  women  are  afraid  of  dralh. 
Yet  an  uncommon  steadfastness  in  the  faith  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  reciuiaite  to  continue 
a  thew  trying  gjrpnfnftjwwen.  • 

•  The  intrepidity  of  the  native  converts  was  rivalled  by  the  C0Tirap:e  of  their 
foreign  teachers.  Again  and  again  these  latter  defied  the  Japanese  authorities 
by  vidting  Japanr^not  for  tKef -first  time  but  occadbnally  even  after  having 
beeh.'dfeported.  <3onfrary'f6  tlie  ordei^  of  the  governord  of  A![&ca6^  and  Manifev 
oay  of  the  Ki^  of  Si»am  hitnslelf ,  th^  prie^s  arrived,  )rear  aft^  yM,  vftK  the 
certainty  of  being  apprehended  a;nd  sent  ti  the  iH^eitfterb^H^peHods<^(>^^^ 
gandisrri.  In  1S26,  #hen  the  campaigh  of  persecution  wte"  tft  ite  height,  niore 
than  three  thousand  converts  wdre  tDaptizod  by  these  brave  priests,  Of  whom 
none  is  known  to  have  escaped  death  except  thf)?o  that  apostatized  under  tor- 
ture>  and  they  were  vety  f ew,tklthough  not  only  oouM  lifebe  savedby  abandoning 
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tb^fflith  but  also  ample  allowances  of  money  could  be  obtained  from  the  authori- 
ties.  Anyone  denouncing  a  propagandist  received  large  reward,  and  the  people  | 
were  required,  to  prove  their  orthojdaxyjby  trampling  upon  a  picture  of  .Qbr;istf 

*  '  •  t 

■  CONTINUATldN  OF  TB^  FEUDS  BETWEEN  THE  puf<jH  AND  THE  '  '* 
'       •        '      .•  PORTUGUESE  '        "  .      .  .• 

While  tl^e  al^ve  events;  were  in  prbgrcas/tbci  ^epu^  (between  the*  Butch, 
jk^e  Portugueqei  an4  the  Spaniards  went  on  wiihout  cesst^tion.   In  1636,  the 
Dutch  discovered  in, a  captured  Portuguese  vessel  a  report  written  by,  the 
governor  of  Macao,  describing  a  festival  which  had  just  been  held  there  in  | 
honour  of  Vieyra,  who  had  been  martyred  in  Japan.    The  Dutch  transmitted  | 
this  document  to  the  Japanese  "in  order  that  his  Majesty  may  see  more  clearly 
what  great  honour  the  Portuguese  pay  to  those  he  had  forbidden  his  realm  as  j 
traitors  to  the  State  and  to  his  crown."    It  does  not  appear  that  this  accusation 
added  much  to  the  resentment  and  distrust  against  the  Portuguese.    At  any 
rate,  th,^  Bakvfu  in  Yedo  took  no  step,  distlniqtly  hostile  to  Pprtuguese  laymen 
until  the.  foUowing  year  (1637),,  when  an  edict  was  issued  fochidding  "any 
foifeigneni  to  travel  in.  the  eqipiie  lest  FxtrtiigueBe  with  passports.  l^faring  Putcb 
names  might  enter.". '  r.  .  .  ^; 

'  V  "     "    '      :     THE  SHIMA^ARA  REVOLT         *  "     . ' '. 

At  the  close  of  1637,  there  occurred  a  rebellion,  historically  known  as  the 
"Christian  Revolt  of  Shimabara,"  which  put  an  end  to  Japan's  foreign  inter- 
course for  over  two  hundred  years.  The  Gulf  of  Nagasaki  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  island  of  Amakusa  and  by  the  promontory  of  Shimabara.  In  the 
early  years  of  Jesuit  propagandism  in  Japan,  Shimabara  and  Amakusa  had  b<>en 
the  two  most  thoroughly  Christianized  regions,  and  in  later  days  they  were 
naturally  tlie  scene  of  the  severest  persecutions.  Nevertheless,  the  people 
might  have  suffered  in  silence,  as  did  their ieilow^beliefms  elsewhere^  had  they 
^ot  been  taxed  beyqnd  ikdUfiutLee  to  supply  funds  ^xtravfi^t  feudatoiy. 
Jfapanese  annalists,  howev^,  relegate  the  taxation  ^evance  .to  asi  altogether 
^bndary  place,  and  attnbute  the  revolt  soM^r  to  the  instigalaon  of  0ve  samvrai 
who  led  a  roving  life  to  avbid  persecution  for  their  adherence  to  Christianity. 
Whichever  version  be  correct,  it*  is  certain  that  the  outbreak  attracted  all  the 
Christians  from  the  surrounding  regions,  and  was  officially  regarded  as  a  Chris- 
tian rising.  The  Amakusa  insurgents  passed  over  from  that  island  to  Shima- 
bara, and  on  the  27th  of  January,  1638,  the  whole  body  —  numbering,  according 
to  some  authorities,  twenty  thousand  fighting  men  with  thirteen  thousand  women 
and  children;  according  to  others,  httle  more  than  one-half  of  these  figures  — 
took  possession  of  the  dilapidated  castle  of  Hara,  which  stood  on  a  plateau  with 
^hree  sides  descending,:  one  hundred  feet  pcirpendieulairly  to  the  seft  and  wjth  a 
swamp  <^  the  fourth  dd^  .j-      .  , .:  .  ./    ;  .  n  . 

,The  msurgei^l^  fought  unq<pr  fl^  nupcribed  with  red  cross^  imd  their,  battl^ 
cries  were J^us,"  ''Maria/'  «nd  "St.  lago-''  Itiey  defended  the  castle  success- 
fully against  rq)eated  assaults  until  the  12th  of , April,  when,  their  provisions 
and  their  ammunition  a^e  being  exhausted,  they  were  ovenfhelnied  and  put 
to  the  sword,  with  the  exception  of  105  prisoners.  During  this  siege  the  Dutch 
gave  practical  proof  of  their  enmity  to  the  Christianity  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese.  For,  the  guns  in  the  possession  of  the  besiegers  being  too  light  to 
ficpoQiplish  anything  .e^ect^ye,.  ^ppUcaU^  wa^  ma^e.  to  ^oeckebacker^  the 
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Dutch  factor  at  Hiiado,  to  lend  ships  carrying  heavier  metal.  He  compHed  by 
despatching  the  De  Hyp,  and  her  twenty  guns  threw  426  shots  into  the  ca.stle 
in  fifteen  days.  There  has  been  hancUnl  down  a  letter  carried  by  an  arrow  from 
the  castle  to  the  besiegers.  It  was  not  an  appeal  for  mercy  but  a  simple  enumera- 
tion of  reasons: — 

For  the  sake  of  our  people  we  have  now  resorted  to  this  castle.  You  will  no  doubt  think 
that  we  have  done  this  with  the  hope  of  taking  lands  and  houses.  Such  is  by  no  means  the 

case.  It  is  simi)ly  because  Christianity  is  not  toleratcfl  a.s  a  distinot  sect,  which  is  well  known 
to  you.  Frequent  prohibitions  have  been  published  by  the  sfiogun,  to  our  great  distress. 
Some  among  us  there  are  who  eoasider  the  nope  dl  future  life  as  of  the  highest  importance. 
For  these  tliere  is  no  osmpe.  Because  they  will  not  change  (heir  religion  they  incur  various 
kinds  of  severe  punishments,  being  inhiunanly  subjected  to  shame  and  extensive  suifering,  till 
at  last  for  their  devotion  to  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  they  are  tortured  to  death.  Others,  even 
men  of  resohition,  solieitous  for  the  sensitive  body  and  dreading  the  torture,  have,  while 
hiding  tlwir  grief,  obeved  the  ro;^al  will  and  recanted.  Thinym  continuing  in  this  state,  all 
the  people  have  vnited  in  an  uprising  in  an  unaccountable  and  miraeulous  manner.  Should 
wo  continue  to  live  as  heretofore  and  the  above  laws  not  be  repealed,  we  must  incur  all  sorts 
of  punishments  hard  to  be  endured;  we  must,  our  bodies  being  weak  and  sensitive,  sin  agamst 
the  infinite  Lord  ci  Heaven  and  from  solicitude  for  our  brief  lives  inciur  the  loss  <tf  wluvt  we 
highly  esteem.  These  things  fill  us  with  pri^f  beyond  endurance.  Hence  we  Me  in  our 
present  condition.    It  is  not  the  result  of  a  corrupt  doctrine. 

It  seems  probable  that  of  the  remaining  Japanese  Chnstiaae  the  great  bulk 

perished  at  the  massacre  of  Hara.  Thenceforth  there  were  few  martyrs,  and 
though  Christianity  was  not  entirely  extirpated  in  Japan,  it  survived  only  in 
remote  places  and  by  stealth. 


]  ■ 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII 
THE  TOKUGAWA  SHOGUNATE 

The  Tokugawa  family  traced  its  descent  from  Nitta  Yoshishige  of  the 
Minamoto  sept  (the  Seiwa  Gcnji)  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  His  son 's  phice  of  residence  was  at  the  village  of  Tokugawa  in 
Kotsuke  province:  hence  the  name,  Tokugawa.  After  a  few  generations, 
Chikauji,  the  then  representative  of  the  family,  had  to  fly  to  the  village  of 
Matsudaira  in  Mikawa  province,  taking  the  name  of  Matsudaira.  Gradually 
the  family  acquired  possession  of  about  one-half  of  Mikawa  province,  and  in 
the  seventh  generation  from  Chikauji,  the  head  of  the  house,  Hirotada,  crossing 
swords  \\ath  Oda  Nobuhide,  father  of  Nobunaga,  sought  succour  from  the  Imaga- 
wa  family,  to  which  he  sent  his  son,  leyasu,  with  fifty  other  young  samurai  as 
hostages.    This  was  in  1547,  leyasu  being  then  in  his  fifth  year. 

On  the  way  from  Okazaki,  which  was  the  stronghold  of  Hirotada,  the  party 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Nobuhide 's  officers,  and  leyasu  was  confined  in  a  temple 
where  he  remained  until  1559,  when  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to  Okazaki, 
being  then  a  vassal  of  the  Imagawa  family.  But  when  (1569)  the  Imagawa 
suffered  defeat  in  the  battle  of  Okehazama,  at  the  hands  of  Oda  Nobunaga, 
leyasu  allied  himself  with  the  latter.  In  1570,  he  removed  to  Hamamatsu, 
having  subjugated  the  provinces  of  Mikawa  and  Totomi.  He  was  forty  years 
old  at  the  time  of  Nobunaga 's  murder,  and  it  has  been  shown  above  that  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Oda  family  in  the  campaign  of  Komak  -yama.  At 


Ibrty-trin^  he  becafaie  masteriof  the  KmitO-and  was  in  hk  fifty-eixtb 

when  Hideyoshi  died.  leyai^u  had  nine  sons:  (1)  Nobuyasu;  (2)  Hideyasu 
(cfawryo  of  Echizen);  (3)  Hidetada  (second  shogun)  ;  (4)  Tadayoshi  {daimyd  of 
KiyoBu);  (5)  Nobuyoshi  (daimyd  of  Mito);  (6)  Tadatoni  (daimyd  of  Echigo); 
(7)  Yoshinao  {daimyo  of  Owari  ) ;  (8)  Yorinobu  (dannyd  oi  Kii),  and  (9)  Yorifusa 
(daimyd  of  Mito).  He  hud  ai^u  three  daughters;  the  hrst  married  to  Okudaira 
Masanobu;  the-Miocaid  to  Ikadfr  Tt^nimosa,  and  the  third  tO''AatfQi>  Nagaakirair 

EVENTS  IMMEDIATELY  PRIOR  TO  TUE  BATTLE  OF  SEKIGAHARjA.  . 

The  political  complications  that  followed  the  death  of  the  rotA^  are  extremely 
difficult  to  unravel,  t-ind  f  ho  result  is  not  commensurate  with  the  trouble.  Sever- 
al annaliat-s  have  sought  to  prove  that  loyasu  strenuously  enrlortvoured  to 
obBerve  faithfully  the  oath  of  loyalty  made  by  him  to  Hideyoshi  on  the  latter 's 
death-bed.  Th^y  claim  for  him  that  until  his  hands  were  forced  he  steadfastly 
and  faithfully  worked  in  the  interests  of  Hideyoshi.  But  his  acts  do  not  lend 
^hdiQ^elvee  to  any  sueh  inteitn«t«tioiii.  The  besfc  thttt  can  be  said  of  him  isrthair 
hte^believed  hibtself^to  have  bcmewtnisted  by^the  Tatta  with  diseretidnary  power 
to  determine  the«xpediency  of  Hideyori 's  successtoii,  and  that  he  exeroiiml  that 
lower  in  the  inteuests  of  the  Tokugawa  faHmly,  not  of  the  Toyotottii. 

Circumstances  helped  him  a.s  they  do  generally  lielp  great  men.  From  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  the  lady  Yodo's  second  son,  the  ofticiai  world  in  Kyoto 
had  been  divi<lrd  into  two  factions.  The  Hidetsugu  catastrophe  acceniuaf  f  d 
the  lines  of  division,  and  the  Korean  campaign  had  a  similar  effect  by  affordmg 
afield  for  bitter  rivalry  between  the  forces  of  Konishi  Yukinaga,  who  belonged  to 
the  Yotiofaetioh,  and  Katb  Kiy  omasa,  who  was  a  prot^  of  Hidejroshi'a  wife^^ 
¥ae.  "Ftnrther  fttel  wai^  added  to  this  fire  ol  'airtagonism  when  the  order  <weiit 
forth  that  the  ai^my  ehould  leave' Koreai  foi^  the  Kat5  faetion  protested  agahist 
surrendetiiig  all  the  fruits  of  the  campaign  without  any  tangible  recompense,' 
•  and  the  Konishi  party  insisted  that  the  Taikd's  dying  words  must  be  obeyed 
implicitly.  In  this  dispute.  Ishida  Katsushige,  the  chief  actor  in  the  Hidetsugu 
tragedy,  took  a  prominent  part.  For,  when  in  their  capacity  aa  belonging  to 
the  Board  of  Five  Administrators,  Ishida  and  Asano  Nagamasa  were  sent  t^ 
Kyushu  to  superintend  the  evacuation  of  the  Korean  peninsula,  they,  too,  fell 
into  a  controversy  on  the  same  subject.  leyasu  stood  aloof  from  both  parties. 
His  policy  was  to  let  the  feud  d^velo^  ajid  to  step  m  himseif  at  the  supreme 
Sdoiaeiit.' . '  i  .•'•/:'■:  i-       -  '   •  >  '■ 

On  the  other  hsBadyat  was  the  aim  of  Ishida  Katsu^Uge  to  involve  "the 
Tokug^a  chief,  thus  compassing  his  downfall  and  opening  an  avenue  for  the 
ascension  of  Ishida  himself  to  the  place  of  dictator.  Allied  with  Ishida  in  this 
plot  wfis  his  colleague  on  the  Board  of  Five  Administrators,  Masuda  Nagamori.! 
Their  method  was  to  create  enmity  between  leyasu  and  Maeda  Toshiiye,  to 
whom  the  Taiko  had  entrusted  the  guardianship  of  Hideyori  and  of  the  Osaka 
Castle*  This  design  was  barely  thwarted  by  the  intervention  of  Hosokawa 
t'adaoki  (oacestor  of -thepir^seat  Marqaki  Bosokawa).  I^asu  was-weB  bformed 
afr  to  Uida'ff  ^ch^ibedon  imo  Otiuar  eccasioiiB;  the  first- immediately  before, 
tfele  ^^iid  just  afttt-,  thedekth  of  the  TctihS.  In  eadi  ease  rumours  of  an  armed 
outbreak wer6  suddenly  circulated  in  Fushoni  for  the  purpose  of  creating  confu- 
aon  such  as  might  furnish  an  opportunity  to  strike  suddenly  at  leyasu.  These 
essaj'^  failed  in  both  instances,  and  the  Tokugawa  chief,  instond  nf  retaliating 
by  direct  impeachment  of  Ishid%  applied  himself  to  cementing  close  relations 
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with  certain  great  daimyd  by  matrimonial  alliances.  Such  uriioDB  had  been 
implicitly  interdicted  by  the  Taiko,  and  the  procedure  of  leyasu  elicited  a 
written  protest  from;  the  boards  of  the  Five  Senior  Ministers  and  the  Five 
Administrators.  They  threatened  leyasu  with  dismissal  from  the  former 
board  unless  he  furnished  a  satisfactory  explanation.  This  he  declined  to  do 
and  for  some  time  a  very  strained  situation  existed  in  Kyoto,  an  armed  struggle 
being  ultimately  Itverl^  hy  the  good  oSueea  Of  the  Tbvee  Middle  Ministers^ 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  circumstaziees  had  become  eiitical,  and 
it  was  further  evident  that,, as  long  as  Ishida  Katsushige's  intrigues  continued, 
a  catastrophe  might  at  an>^ 'moment  be  precipitated.  Sehsibte  of  these  things, 
a. "party  of  loyal  men,  spoken  of  in  history  as  the  "seven  generals"  —  Ikeda 
Terumasa  (ancestor  of  the  present  Marquis  Ikeda) ;  Kato  IGyomasa;  Kuroda 
Na^^tamasa  (son  of  Kuroda  Yoshitaka,  and  ancestor  of  the  present  Marquis 
Kuroda);  Fukushima  Masanori,  Asnno  Yn]<inaga  (son  of  Asano  Nagamasa  and 
ancestor  of  the  present  Marquis  Asano) ;  Hosokawa  Tadaoki,  and  Kato  Yoshiaki 
(ancestor  of  the  present  Viscount  Kato)  —  vowed  to  take  Ishida 's  Hfe,  while  he 
was  still  in  Osaka  Castle,  Whither  he  had  gone  (1599)  to  attend  the  death-bed 
of  his  &iend,  Maeda  Toshiiye.  Ishida,  finding  himself  powerless  to  resist  such 
a  combination  after,  the  death  of  Mfteda,  took  anjextraocdinary  step ;  he  appealed 
to  the  protection  of  leyasa — that  iis  to  say,  to  the  protection  of  the:  voey  man 
against  whom  all  his  plots  had  been>d]k«cted.  And  leyasu  protected,  him. 

We  are  here  confronted  by  a  riddle  which  has  never  been  clearly  interpreted. 
Why  did  Ishida  seek  asylum  from  leyasu  whom  he  had  persistently  intnigued  to 
overthrow,  and  why  did  lej^asu,  ha%nng  full  knowledge  of  these  intrigues,  grant 
asylum?  Possibly  an  answer  to  the  former  question  can  be  furni^ihed  by  the 
fact  that  Ishida  was  in  sore  straits.  Attending  Maeda  Toshiiye 's  death-bed,  he 
had  seen  the  partisans  of  the  deceased  baron  transfer  their  all^iance  to 
leyasu  through  the  nitervention  of  Hosokawa  Tadaoki,  and  he  had  learned  that 
^lis,  own  life  was  immediately  threatened  by  the  seven  generals.  Even  if  he 
fiuficeeded  (which  was  very  problematical)  in,  escaping:  from  OsBkn  to  his  own 
enstle  of.  Sawa^yama,  in  Omi  province,  the  reqolte  could  have  .h£(ai  but.brief  teMi 
such,  a  st^  would  have  been  eiqidvldeot  to  aJbandoning  :tbe  poBUcal  anna: 
On^  a.very  strong  arm  could  save  him,  add  with  consummate  in^ht.h^^lnay 
have  appreciated  the  Tokugawa  chief. 's.  unreadiness  tO.pvecipitobeia  clrucial 
struggle  by  consenting  to  his  death. 

But  what  is  to  be  said  of  leyasu?  Unwilling  to  admit  that  his  astuteness 
could  evor  have  been  at  fault,  some  historinns  allege  that  the  Tokugawa  chief 
saved  isinda's  life  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  letting  him  discredit  himself 
and  his  partisans  by  continued  intrigues.  These  annalists  allege,  in  fact,  that 
leyasu,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Honda  Masanobu,  by  whose  profomid  shrewdness 
he  was  largely  guided,  saved  the  life  of  Ishida  in  (Mrder  that  the  latter  'seubsequent 
intrigues  might  furnish  a  {xretext  for  destroying  Hideyori*,  That^  however,  is 
scarcely  conoeivable,>  for  Xdhida  had  mai^  powerful  confedMles,  imd  fthe  direct 
outcome  of  the  leniency  shown  by  leyasu  on  that  occasion  was'aii  armed  struggle 
fyom  which  he  barely  emerged  victorious.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that,  for  all 
his  profound  wisdcon,  I^astt  ened  in-} tins  instance.  ..  Ishida  Kotsushige  out- 
witted him.  For,  during  the  very  days  of  his  asylum  in  Fuphimi,  under  the 
protection  of  leyasu,  Ishida  opened  secret  communication  with  Uesugi  Kage- 
katsu  and  invited  him  to  strike  at  the  Tokugawa.  Uesugi  consented.  It  must 
be  observed  that  the  character  of  Ishida  has  been  portrayed  for  posterity  mainly 
by  h^torians  who  were  ,  under  Tokugawa  iofluenQe.   Mod.ern  and  impartial 
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amuiliflite  are  by  no  means  no  condenmatoiy  in  their  judgment  of  the  man.  In 
whatev^  arts  of  deeeintion  Isfaida  eMoUed,.  I^asu  wws  at  least  his  equal;  while 

in  the  matter  of  loyalty  to  the  Toyotomi  family,  Ishida's  conduct  oomparoa 
favourably  with  that  of  the  Tokugawa  leader;  and  if  we  look  at  the  men  who 

attached  themselves  to  Ishida's  cause  and  fought  by  his  side,  we  are  obliged  ta 
admit  that  he  must  have  been  hifrhly  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries,  or,  at  any 
rato.  thnt  they  recognized  in  him  the  champion  ol  Hideyoh,.at  whoee  father's 
hands  they  liad  received  auoh  benefits  -       .    .  ' 

OBOANi2ATION  OP  THE  JAPANESE  EMPIRE  AT  THE  CLOSE  OP  THB  '  ' 

.   SIXTEENTH  CBNTUEY 
•    •    .   •     »  .    'i  /  - 

The  realm  of  Japali  was  then  beld  by  214  feudatories,  each  havmg  an-  annual 

income  of  at  least  10,000  kdem  (omitting  minor  landowners).  These  214  estates 
yielded  to  their  holders  a  total  inoome  of  nearly  nineteen  million  koku,  and  of 
that  aggregate  the  domains  of  the  five  noblemen  forming  the  Board  of  Senior 
Statesmen  constituted  one-third.  Toku^awa  leyasu  was  the  wealthiest.  His 
domains  in  the  ei^lit  ])r(tviricps  foniiin^^  the  Kwnnto  yielded  an  ineoiiie  of  2,557,- 
000  koku.  Next  on  the  hst  came  Mori  Termnoto  with  2,205,(XX)  kohi,  and 
Uesugi  Kagekatsu  with  1,200,000  koku.  The  latter  two  were  partisans  of 
Ishida.  But  direct  communication  between  their  forces  was  diihcult,  for  while 
the  Mdri  domains  covered  the  nine  provinces  on  the  extreme  west  of  the  main 
Isiaad,  Uesugi 's  lay  on  the  north  of  the  Kwant6»  whence  they  stretdbed  to  the 
akore  of  therJapan  Sea.  ■  Fourth  and  fifth  on  the  Board  of  Senior  Statesmen 
Were  Maeda  Xoduiye»  whose  fief  (831^000  hoku)  occupied  Kagaand  EtehQ;  and 
Ukita  HIdeiye  (574 ,000  Mm),  whose  citstle  stood  at  Oka-y ama ,  in  Bizen.  All 
these/ except  Maeda  emhraced  the  anti*Tokueawa  cau^c  of  Ishida  Katsushige, 
sad  it  thus  becomes  easy  to  understand  the  desire  of  Isshida  to  win  over  Maeda 
Toshinaga,  son  of  Toshiiye,  to  his  camp.  On  t!>p  side  of  leynsu's  foes  were 
also  marshalled  Shimazu  Yoshihisa,  feudal  chu  f  of  S  itsiima  (700,000  koku); 
Sutake  Yoshinobu  of  Hitachi  province  {343,700  kuku);  Koniahi  Yukinaga  in 
Higo  (200,000  koku),  who  was  counted  one  of  tlie  greatest  captains  of  the  era, 
and,  nominally,  Kohayakawa  Hideaki  in  Chikuzeii  (522,500  koku).  With 
leyasu  were  the  powerful  dmmiy^:  Date  Masamune of .Sendai  (580,000  kokv^\ 
Kat6  Kiyomasa  of  Kiunamoto* (250,000  ltoku)\  Hosokawa  Tadaoki  ol  Tango 
(330,000 JboAu);  Ikeda  Teramasa  of  Mikawa  (152,000  kok/v^t  and  Kuroda  Naga- 
masa  of  ChiknziBn  (260,000  ftoM.  This  analysis  omits  minwftames.  - 

'       BATTLE  OF  SEKIGAHARA 

The  plan  of  campaign  formed  by  Ishida  and  his  confederates  was  that  Ue.sugi 
and  ^Satake  should  attack  the  Kwanto  from  the  north  and  the  east  simultaneous- 
ly, while  Mori  and  Ukita  should  move  a|i,aiiist  Fushimi  and  occupy  Kyoto.  In 
May,  1600,  leyasu  went  through  the  form  of  requiring  Uesugi  to  repair  to 
Kyoto  and  explain  his  obviously  disaffected  preparxitions.  The  reply  sent  by 
Uesugi  wsa  defiant.  -  Therefove,  the  Tokugawa  chief  proceeded  to  mobiliae  his 
own  and'his  alliesMbrces.  He  seems  to  have  dmily  foreseen  that  if  he  hims^ 
moved  eastward  toiTedo,  Momo-yama  would  he  assaulted  in  his  absence.  But 
it  being  necessary  to  simulate  trust  in  M5ii  and  Ukita,  Uien  nominally  his 
supporters,  he  placfed  in  Momo-yama  Castle  a  garrison  of  only  two  thousand 
men  undor  his  old  and  staunch  friend,  Torii  Mototada.  leyasu.  phwed  that 
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Uesu^  should  be  attacked  aimultaneousiy  from  five  dinotioiis;  namely  from 
Sendai  by  Date ;  from  Kaga  by  Maeda;  frwa  Dewa  by^Mogami;  from  Echigo  by 
Hori,  and  from  Hitachi  by  Satake.  But  among  these  five  ai^es  that  of  Satake 
declared  for  Ishida,  while  those  of  Maeda  and  Hori  were  constrained  to  adopt  a 
defensive  attitude  by  the  menace  of  hostile  barons  in  their  vicinity,  and  thus  it 
M  out  that  Date  and  Mogami  alone  operate']  efTectively  in  the  cause  of  leyasu. 

The  Tokugawa  chief  himaelf  lost  no  time  in  putting  his  troops  in  motion  for 
Yedo,  where,  at  the  head  of  some  sixty  thousand  men,  he  arrived  in  August,  1600, 
his  second  lu  cumuiand  Ijt  uig  his  third  son,  Hidetada.  Thence  he  pushed  rapid- 
ly northward  with  the  intention,  of  attacking  Uesugi.  But ,  a^ ,  Oyama  in 
Shunotsuke  news  reached  him  that  Ishida  and  his  partisans  had'  drawn  the 
sword  in.  the  west,  and  had  seized  Osaka,  together  with  the  wives  and  families 
ol  several  of  the  captains  wfab  were  with  leyasn'sanny. "  A  council  was  immedi- 
ately held  and  these  captains  w^e  givea'the  option  of  coHtitiiungiib  serve  under 
leyasu  or  retiring  to  join  the  western  army  and  thus  ensurmg  the  safety  of  their 
own  families.  They  chose  the  former,  and  the  council  further  decided  that, 
leaving  Date  and  Mogami  to  deal  with  Uesugi  and  Satake,  and  posting  for  the 
same  puqiose  at  Utsunomiya,  Hideyasu,  second  son  of  leyasu,  the  main  army 
should  countermarch  to  meet  the  weetem  forces  at  some  point  remote  from 
Yedo.  ' 

The  Tokugawa  battalions,  following  two  routes — the  Tokaidoand  the  Naka* 
sends  —  mads  rapid  progress  westwaid,  and  on  Septteiber  21st|  the  van;  of  the 
division  under  Fttkushima  and  lkeda  reached  Kiyosu.  But  the  NakasendS 
column  of  thirty-eight  thousand  men  under  Hidetada  encounteied  8uiElLd^q)era1ie 
resistance  before  the  castle  of  Ueda,  at  tho  handis  of  Sanada  Masayuki,  that  it 
did  not  reach  Sekigahara  until  the  great  battle  was  over.  Metuiwhile^' the  west- 
em  army  had  pushed  steadily  eastward.  Its  first  exploit  was  to  capture  and 
burn  the  Momo-yama  castle,  which  was  splendidly  defended  bv  the  veteran 
Torii  Mototada,  then  in  his  sixty-second  yer?r.  With  a  garrison  of  only 
two  thousand  men  he  held  at  bay  during  eleven  days  an  investing  for<;e 
of  forty  thousand.  The  torch  was  set  to  the  castle  on  the  8th  of  September  by 
traitors  in  the  garrison,  and  Mototada  committed  suicide.  Thereafter,  the  van 
of  the  western  army  advanced  to  Gifu  along  the  NakBSend6,  ahd  the  main  body, 
making  a  dietour  through  Ise,  ultimately  pushed  forward  intapSlino.  >  • 

With-  this  army  were  no  less  than  forl^-three  ganerak  of-  ieDown),.'a&d.'the 
•  number  of  feudal  barons,  great  and  small,  who  sent  trobpsito  s^ell  its  ranks  was 
thirty-one.  ••  Undoubtedly  the  e  harons  were  partially*it]flU6pced:b|3^  tl  r  t  oncep- 
tion  generally  prevalent  tli  it  the  fortunes  of  tiie  two  great  families  of  Toyotomi 
and  Tokugawa  depended  on  the  issue  of  this  struggle.  But  it  must  also  be  ad- 
mitted that  had  Ishida  Katsusliige  been  as  black  as  the  Tokugawa  historians 
paint  him,  he  could  never  have  served  for  the  central  figure  of  such  an  array. 
He  is  seen  inciting  the  besiegers  of  Momo-yama  Castle  to  their  supreme  and 
successful  effort.  He  is  seen  winning  over  to  the  Toyotomi  cause  baron  after 
baruu.  He  is  seen  leading  the  advance  of  the  western  army's  .van.  And  he  is 
seen  fighting  to  the  end  in  the  great  battle  which  closed  l^e  campaign.  Some 
heroic  qualities  must  have  aocompanied  his  gift  of  ^  statesmjEmshipi  The 
nominal  leader  of  the  western  anny,  which  mustdoed  128,000  strong^  was  M5ri 
Terumoto,  and  under  him  were  ran^  Ukita  Hideiye,  Mori  Hidlemoto,  Shimazu 
Yo-hihiro,  Konishi  YukinSga,  and  many  other  captainis  of  repute.  Under  th6 
Tokugawa  banners  there-marched  75,000  meui  their  vaii  led  bysli  Naomasa 
and  Honda  Tadakatsu«  >    •(  .. 
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Oa  October  21,  1600,  ibe  great  battli^  of  fiekigafaara  'was  iaofjtkt.  The 
strategy <m  the  side  o€.the  weBtem.forces  was  exoeUeiit,  •  Their  nnito  m&ee  dicK 
pdfed  aloog  a  oiemai-shaped  Une  leooBsed  fronb  the  enemy,  so  that  ah  attacking 
tkiayt  UBiedS  its  numerical  strength  was  greatly  superior,  had  to  incur  the  risk 
of  being  enveloped  from  both  flanks  —  a  risk  muoh  accentuated  by  t  he  fact  thats 
these  flanking  trooT>s  occupied  high  ground.  But  on  the  side  of  the  western 
army  there  was  a  fejilure  of  weakness  which  no  stiatc  "ry  could  remove:  all  the 
battalions  constituting  the  right  wing  were  pledged  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
leyasu  at  the  crisis  of  the  struggle.  There  were  six  of  these  battalions,  large 
or  siaall,  and  tiiey  were  commanded  by  Akakura,  Ogawa,  Kuchiki,  Wakizaka, 
Kohayakawa,  and  Kikkawa.  Thus,  not  only  were  the  eastern  troops  able  to 
deliver  their  attack  in  full  foree  against  the  oeotre  aiid  left  of  IMr  iat^i  but  flko 
the  latter  were  expoeed  to  the  most  demoralizing  of  all  eventualities,  treachery. 

After  a  fierce  fight  the  western  army  was  cfompletely  defeated.  Some  accounts 
put  its  losses  at  85,000  men;  others,  with  greater  probability,  estimating  that 
only  100,000  men  were  actually  engaged  on  both  Sides  —  namely,  60,000  on  thjB 
Tokugawa  side,  and  40,000  on  the  Toyotomi  —  conelude  that  the  losses  wcrie 
6000  and  9000,  respectively.  STiimazu  of  Satsuraa,  at  the  head  of  a  h  nvlfnl  of 
samuraiy  cut  his  way  through  the  lines  of  leyasu,  and  reaching  Osaka,  embarked 
hastily  for  Kytishfl.  Ishida  Kat^ushige  lay  concealed  in  a  eave  for  a  few  days, 
but  was  ultimately  seized  and  beheaded,  in  company  with  Konishi  Yukinaga 
and  Ankokuji  Ekeij  at  the  exeeution  ground  in  Kyoto.  This  one  battle  ended 
the  strtzggle:  there  was  no  rally.  Punishment  followed  <iuickly  for  the' feuda- 
tories who  had  fought  against  the  TokUgli^waL  '  Hiiis  MOri  Terumoto's  domiUn, 
originally  co^iyiiig  eight  provinces  and  yi^ding  a  revenue  of  1,205,000  hoku, 
was  reduced  to  the  two  provinecs  of  Suw9  and  Nagato,  yielding  300,000  koku. 
The  three  provinces  of  Ukita  Hideiy^were  entirely  forfeited,  and  he  himself  was 
banished  to  the  island  Hachijoshima.  Oda  Hidenobu,,  grandson  of  Nobunaga, 
Masuda  Nagamori,  and  Sanada  l^T;isayuki,  with  liis  ^'m,  were  ordered  to  take 
the  tonsure  aud  retire  to  tlip  monastery  of  Kdyn  "-m  n.  The  fief  of  Uesugi  Kageka- 
tsu  was  reduced  from  1 ,200,000  koku  in  Aizu  tu  3UU,{K)0  l-ok  u  in  Yonc^iawa;  and 
the  800,000  A-e/:w  of  the  Satake  family  in  Hitachi  were  exchanged  for  200,000 
koku  in  Akita.  Only  the  Shimazu  family  of  Satsuma  remained  without  loss. 
Secured  by  inaccessibility,  it  continued  to  hold  the  provinces  of  Satsuma,  Osumi, 
and  Hyuga;  with  a  revenue  of '7Q0,00O  koku. 

■  RiajISTRlBUTION  OF  THE  FIEFS 

I 

These  measures  represented  only  a  fraction  of  the  readjustments  then  eflfected. 
loytisu,  following  the  example  set  on  a  small  scale  by  the  Tniko,  parcelled  out 
the  country  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  security  against  future  trouble. 
Dividing  tlie  feudatories  into  hereditary  vassals  (Judai  no  kerai)  and  exterior 
nobles  {tozama),  he  assigned  to  the  former  small  but  greatly  increased  estates 
situated  so  as  to  command  the  main  higliways  as  well  as  the  great  cities  of 
central  Japan,  and  he  located  the  exterior  nobles  —  many  of  them  with  largely 
reduced  domains'^,  in  districts  remote  not  only  from  Yedo  and  KyOto  but  also 
from  each  other,  wherever  such  method  of  distribution  was  possible.  Moreover, 
in  the  most  important  places — as  Osaka,  Fushimi,  8akai,  Nagasald,  Yamada 
(in  Ise),  and  Sado  (the  gold  mhies)^  there  were  ajppointed  administrators  (Imgye)), 
direct  nominees  of  the  Tokugawa;  while  Kyoto  was  put  under  the  sway  of  a 
depiity  jof  the  M(fm  ifibfi^kuhi),  J^0m$  although  the  tftwrna  daimif9  meived 
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toterabljr  munifieent  treatmeni  in  the  matter  of  estates,  their  fesourees  me 
seriously  cripiiied  by  the  imlXMfltioii  of  costly  publie' works.  These  worioi  con- 
slited  mainly  of  restoring  dilapidated  castles  or  building  new  ones  on  a  scale 

so  colossal  as  to  be  exceeded  by  only  the  stronghold  at  Osaka.  It  is  recorded 
that  when  Fukushima  Masanbri,  lord  of  Kiyosu  in  Owari,  complained  of  the 

crippling  effects  of  these  severe  rp(]uisitions,  Kato  Kij^omasa  told  him  that  there 
was  no  alternative  except  to  retire  to  his  cast  le  and  defy  Yedo,  The  most  C(K>tly 
of  the  edifices  that  came  into  exist  mce  in  these  circxmistances  was  the  casile  of 
Nagoya,  which  is  still  one  of  the  ^\ollders  of  Japan.  Twenty  great  barons  took 
part  in  erecting  it;  the  leading  artists  of  the  time  were  engaged  in  its  interior 
decoration,  and  the  roof  of  its  donjon  was  crowned  with  two  gold  dolphins, 
measiiiing  nearly  nine' feet  in  height.  .  • 

'       lEYASU  BECOMES  SHOGUN 

On  the  28th  of  March,  1603,  the  Emj^eror  nominated  leyasu  to  be  minister 
of  the  Right  and  sci-i  iai-shogun,  presenting  to  him  at  the  same  time  the  conven- 
tional ox-chariot  and  military  baton.  Nine  days  later,  tiie  Tokugawa  chief 
repaired  to  the  palace  to  return  thanks  for  these  honours.  The  Emperor  with 
his  own  hands  gave  huqpi  tjde  dnnking-cup  and  ex];we88ed  profound  gratification 
that  through  lus  nuHtwy  skill  the  wars  which  had  convulsed  the  nation  were 
ended,  and  ihe  foundationa of  the  empire's  peace  securely  laict  leyasu  was 
then  in  his  sixty-seoond  year.  In  the  following  May,  Hideyori  was  made 
nai-<la  ijin,  and  in  the  same  month  a  marriage  was  contracted  between  him,  then 
in  his  eleventh  year,  and  TeDju-in»  the  seyen-year-old  dauc;hter  of  Hidetadai  son 
and  successor  of  leyasu.  -  .  .  ,  , 

leyasu  now  took  up  his  residence  at  Momp-yama  Castle  and'Hidetada  was 
ordered  to  live  in  Yedoi.    But  the  former  lhade  it  a  cust^nn  to  go  eastward 

every  autumn  on  the  pretest  of  enjoying  the  sport  of  falconiy,  and  to'  remain  in 
Yedo  until  the  next  spring.  In  February,  1605,  the  Tokugai^a  chief's  return  to 
Kyoto  from  the  Kwanto  capital  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  great  military  dis- 
play. Both  leyasu  and  Hidetada  travelled  at  the  same  time  vaih.  a  following^  of 
170,000  soldiers,  who  were  eneamped  outside  the  city  whence  they  marched  in, 
ten  thousand  daily,  during  seventeen  consecutive  days.  This  martial  parade 
is  said  to  have  produced  a  great  effect  upon  the  nobles  of  theKinai  and  the  west- 
em  provinces.  But  Ic^^asu  did  not  long  retain  the  office  of  shogun.  In  1605, 
he  conveyed  to  the  Imperial  Court  his  desire  to  be  relieved  of  military  functions, 
in  favour  of  his  son  Hidetada,  and  the  Emperor  at  once  consented,  so  that 
Hidetada  succeeded  to  all  the  oMces  of  lad  father,  and  leyasu  retired  to  the 
castle  of  Bumpu,  the  capital  of  ^uruga.  His  income  was  thenceforth  reduced 
to  120,000  koku  annually,  derived  from  estates  in  the  provinces  of  Mino,  Ise, 
and  Omi.  But  this  returement  was  in  form'rather  than  in  fact.  All  administra- 
tive affairs,  great  or  small,  were  managed  inSumpu,  the  shogun  in  Yedo  excrcisirp; 
merely  the  power  of  sanction.  leyasu  made  frequent  journeys  to  Yedo  under 
the  pretext  of  hawking  but  in  reality  for  government  purposes. 

THE  Y££>0  BAKUFU  . 

•  It  was  on  the  SOCh  of  August,  1500,  that  leyasu  made  hiS  first  -formal jentiy 
Into  Yedo  from  Sumpu;  Yedo  Csstle  had  previotisly  been  occupied  by  an  agent 
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of  tfae:Bi2^Q  clan.  It  was  very  small,  and  its  siiTKOiiDidiiieB  doinnted  of  barren 
plains  And  a iew  fishing  ^villages.  On  the  northwest  was  the  moor  of  Musashi^ 
and  on  the  southeast  a  forest  of  reeds  marked  the  littoral  of  Yedo  Bay.  The 
first  task  that  devolved  upon  leyasu  was  the  reclamation  of  land  for  building 
purposes.  Some  substantial  work  wfis  done,  yet  the  place  did  not  siitr^est  any 
fitness  for  the  purpose  of  an  administrative  centre,  and  not  imtil  the  battle  of 
Sekigahara  placed  him  in  command  of  inimcnse  resources,  did  leyasu  decide 
to  make  Yedo  his  capital.  He  then  iiad  large  recourse  to  labour  requisitioned 
from  the  feudatories;  By  thbae  nieaaimiiiUs  were  levelled,  swamps  iseclaimed, 
and  emhankrtffiMliB  buUt^  so  that  >the  wbde  askieet  of  .the  reglmi  w&s.olianged, 
and  atei  weiw'provtded 4ot  tfa«  leridenoes  of  varioiurbanm and  for  the  establish- 
ment  of  shops  abd  stOres'whiDse  omierft  flocked  to  the  new:  city  horn  Osaka^- 
Kyoto,  and  other  townsJ  Thereafter,  a  castle  of  colosBal  dinmsions,  exceeding 
even  the  Osaka  fortress  in  magnitude  and  magnificence,  was  rapidly .eonstructed, 
the  feudatories  being  required  to  supply  labour  and  materials  in  a iBeasurewhiQiL 
almost  overtaxed  their  resources. 

Historians  differ  as  to  the  exact  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Yedo 
Bakvfu,  but  the  best  authorities  are  agreed  that  the  event  should  be  reckoned' 
from  the  battle  of  Sekigahara,  since  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  administrative 
power  came  into  the  hand  of  the  Tokugawa  baron,  he  having  previously  been 
ainiply  the.  head  of  a  bowKl'hisl&taM'  hf  the  Taiks:  There  can  be  no  donbtfihats 
in  cfaeosing  Yedb  for  hie^caintal,  leyasa  was  largely  guided  by  the  eumpIe'Of- 
Yoritomo  and  by  the  eiepeHeDQe  of  tbe^  Asfaikaga.  Kamakora  had  been  a  suceesfei 
ttMrignal  ns  MuromtfDhi  -hadbeen  al  failure.  In  the  former,  leyasu  had  much  to 
imitate;  in  the  latter,  miieh  to  avoid.  We  have -seen  that  he  distributed  the 
estates  of  the  feudatories  so  as  to  create  a  system  automatically  unfavourable 
to  disturbance,  m  which  eonti  ivance  he  borrowed  and  extended  the  ideas  of 
Nobunn n;n  rmd  Hideyoshi.  It  remains  to  note  that  what  Hojo  Tokiraasa  and 
Oye  Hiroinoto  were  to  Minamoto  Yoritomo  as  advisers  and  organizersfend  what 
Ashikaga  Tadayoshi  and  Kono  Moronao  were  to  Ashikaga  Takauji  in  the  same 
rdles,  such,  also,  were  Honda  Masanobu  and  Honda  Masazumi  to  Tokugawa 
leyasu, 

  -5  .  9IDEY0K(  AND.  IBYASU   

In  May,  1606,  Hidegrari  was  nominated  tfrdaijtn.    At  that. time  the  DKtaoii 

was  divided  pretty  evenly  mto  two  factors;  one  obedient  to  the:  Tokugiawa,  the 
other  disposed  to  await  Hideyori  's  coming  of  age,  which  event  ms  expected  to 
restore  the  authority  of  the  Toyotbmi  family.  Fukushima  Masanori  and  Kat5 
Kiyomasa  were  the  most  enthusiastic  beheyers  in  the  latter  forecast.  Up  to 
that  time  leyasu  ha  <  1  ii  ot  given  any  definite  indication  of  the  attitude  he  intended 
to  a*?sume  towards  the  Tn  ikd 's  heir.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1611  that  he  found 
an  opportxmity  of  foriiiuig  a  first-hand  estimate  of  Hideyori 's  character.  He 
then  had  a  meeting  with  the  latter  at  Nijo  Castle,  and  is  said  to  have  been  much 
struck  with  tiie  bearing  and  istdfigence  of  Hideyori.  In  fact,  ^diereas  common , 
report  had  q[>oken  in  very  disparaging  terms  of  the  yomig  man's  capacities  — 
Hideyori  was  then  seventeen'years  old  —  the  Tokugawa  chief  found  a  dignified 
and  alert  lad  whose  aspeot  suggested  that  if  he  was  suffered  to  remain  in  posses- 
sion of  Osaka  a  few  yearn  longer,  Yedo  Would  run  the  risk  of  being  nlegated  td 
ft  secondary  place. 

leyasu  after  that  interview  is  ^aid  to  have  felt  like  "a  man  who,  having  still 
a  long  distance  to  travel,  finds  himself  enveloped  in  darkness^''  He  saw  that 
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thp  lime  for  considoring  justice  and  humanity  iiad  passed,  and  he  summoned 
Honda  Masanolju  to  whom  he  said:  "I  sec  that  Hidcyori  is  groi^Ti  up  to  be  a 
son  worthy  of  liis  father.  By  and  by  it  will  be  difficult  for  such  a  man  to  remain 
subservient  to  another."  Masanobu,  whom  history  describes  as  the  "Tokuga- 
wa's  storehouse  of  wisdom,"  is  recorded  to  have  replied:  "So  too,  think,  but 
there  IB  no  cause  lor  anxidy.  I  have  an  idea/'  What  tiuaidea  was  evenlaaooii 
diacloBed.  Summonnig  one  of  the  officials;  m  .thesaorvbet  of  Bideyori *s  wife  — 
Hidetada -8  datigbter  — *  Masanobu  ^loe:  is  fonowjei:  Bj^eyont  ia  ftbtT only  son 
of  the  late  TmkH  and  it  is  the  desire  df  the  6-goeho}'  (the  title  given  to  leyaaa 
after  his  retirement  from  the  shdgunate)  "that.heic  Hideyori,  ghould  have  a 
numerous  and  thriving  family.  Therefore,  if  any  woman  takes  his  fancy,  she 
must  enrolled  among  his  attendant?;  to  whatever  class  phe  may  belong. 
Moreover,  if  there  be  among  these  lathes  any  who  show  jealousies  or  make 
disturbances,  no  complaint  need  be  preferred  to  the  O-gosho*  I  will  undertake 
to  settle  the  matter/'  .         ••  •  -  ' 

From  that  time  Hideyori  hved  among  women.  A  word  may  here  bo  said 
about  ike  marriage  between  Hideyori  and'the  granddaughter  of  leyaau,  the 
bride  and  the  bridegroom  alike  b^g  mape  chtldren; .  AkKsoiding  to  a  recog^iised 
historical  authority,  writing  lin  ibe^tToku§awa  JidaMif'  mch  mavriages  were 
inspired  by  one.  or  more  of  the  foflowug  motives:  (%)  that  the  bride  or  bride^ 
groom  should  serve  as  a  hostage;  (2)  that  the  weddiig  ehould  contribute  to 
cement  an  alliance  between- the  famihes  of  the  biade  md  the  bridegroom;  (3) 
that  the  wedding  sliould  become  a  means  of  spying  into  the  affairs  of  one  of  the 
famihes;  (4)  that  it  should  be  an  instrument  for  sowing  seeds  of  cDmity  between 
the  two  families.  The  objects  of  leyasu  in  wedding  his  granddaughter  at  seven 
years  oi  age  to  Hideyori  at  eleven  were  doubtless  of  tlte  nature  indicated  in  the 
tliird  and  fourth  of  the  above  definitions.  On  the  one:  haind,  he  seemed  to  the 
Osaka  party  to  be  conforming  to  the  will  of  ihe  Tcdkd;  on  the  other^  he  was  able 
to  introdiMe  into  the  housdiold  of  flidayori  aH  unlinUted  number -of  ^kb  among 
tiie  retinue  of.  Jnsgianddauli^ter;- f.  I  ii*:';.  i  >  :. . ;  t  >.  '  ' 
;  '  .  't  T»       if  ,••    *  ,1'  ;  , 

KATAGIRI  KATSUMOTO 

Just  before  his  death,  Hideyoshi  specially  conjured  Koide  Hidemasa  and 
Katagiri  Katsumoto  to  labour  for  the  safety  of  the  Toyotorrd  family.  Hidema- 
sa soon  followed  his  patron  to  the  grave,  and  the  duty  of  managing  the  afTnirs 
of  the  family  devolved  entirely  upon  Katsumoto  in  his  capacity  of  aKiministrator 
(hugyd).  He  devoted  himself  to  the  taak  with  the  utmost  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness, and  he  made  it  the  basic  |»*lneiple  of  his  policy  to  preserve  harmony  between 
the  Tokugftwa-snd  thfe  ToyotQmt  -^  befi^'WaA  that  l^aau  had  kMxtiknany 
yearsmoreto  live^'and  that  on  hwdcmiee  theiidihltiirtriitivci  power  would  revert 
wholly  to  Hidey6ri  as  a 'natural  .conswiuflnce.  tlHeitctf  thet  wisest  course  was 
to  avoid  any  collision  in. the  mednwhSle.     ;,  -  -  ,  f <  ^  i 

THE  OATH  OF  FEALTY      ^  " 

On  the  14th  of  ^lay,  1601,  that  is  to  say,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Sekiga- 
hara,  all  the  feudatories  were  invited  to  subscribe  a  written  oath  of  loyalty  to 
the  Tokiigawa.  This  oath  congist<?d  of  three  articles.  The  first  was  a  promise  to 
observe  strictly  all  instructions  issued  by  the  Bakufu  in  Yedp.  The  second  was 
an  engagement  not  to  harbour  or  protect  any  person^  who  bad  either  violated  or 
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Opposed  tbe  will  of  tlidtMffUft.  The  thM  was  a  pledge  sot  to  give  employment 
to  any  Mmtiroi  reported  to  be  a  traitor  or  an  assassin.  By  these  stipulatiQiks 
the  signatories  swore  to  abide  strictly,  and  declared  that  aay  violaticst  of  the 
provisions  of  the  oath  would  reaider  the  violator  liable  to  severe  punii^iment. 
Among  the  signatories  there  were  not  found  any  members  of  the  0<;ikfi  pnrty. 
These  put  forward  the  last  will  of  the  Taiko  as  a  reason  for  refuismg  to  sign,  and 
from  that  time  it  became  evident  that  the  situation  must  terminate  in  an  armed 
struggle. 

*  '       '         ONO  HA&DNAGA 

•  Among  the  Ceaka  partMpna  was-one  oaUed  -Dno  Harunaga,  the  son  of  the 
lady  Yodo  'a  muse,  ■'^m  'youth  led  a  life  of  great  profligacy » and  although  not 

wanting  in  any  of  the  attributes  of  the  samurai,  he  altogether  lacked  political 
insight.  Thus,  Ins  letationB  with  Katsumoto  were,  strained,  and  Harunaga 
constantly  essayed  to  undermine  Katsumoto 's  influence.  Hideyori  himself  did 
not  want  for  ability,  but  acting  by  the  advice  of  his  mother,  Yodo,  and  of  hia 
friend,  Harunaga^  he  adopted  a  false  pohcy  of  oppoeitioa  to  Xeyasu. 

STATE  OP  Osaka 

The  fact  that  the  ieudatraies  who  called  themselves  friends  of  the  Osaka 
party  had  refused  to  sign  the  oath  of  lealty,  and  the  faet  that  the  h&dy  Yodo 
and  Harunaga  threw  their  uiflueneer>mt6'  the  ahti-Tokugawa  scale,  had  the 
effect  of  isolating  Osaka  so  far  as  the  Jatve  of  the  BakvSu  were  concerned.  Men 
who  had  broken  those  lawsor  otherwise  offended  against  the  shogun  took  refuge 
in  Osaka.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  son  of  Hosokawa  Tadaoki;  with  Goto 
Matabei,  chief  vassal  of  Kuroda  Nagamnsa,  and  with  Nambn  Snemon,  principal 
retainer  of  Nambu  Nobunao.  These  three  and  many  otln  i  s  repaired  to  the 
castle  of  Osaka,  and  being  there  secure  against  any  unarnnxi  attemjot  oi  tiie 
Tokugawa  to  arrest  them,  they  virtually  defied  leyasu's  coDtrol.  By  degrees 
a  constant  stream  of  ronin,  or  frec-hmcGS,  flowi  d  into  that  city,  and  a  conspicuous 
element  among  its  inhabitants  consisted  of  Christian  feudatories,  who,  regardless 
ef  the  ediel^>of'the'£4WV)  openly  preached  their  faith  and  were  in  no  wise 
eheeked  by  the  frcjyotemi  nikrs.  Emt  (she  Bnddfaist  and  &nnt5  priests  in 
Osdka  and  its  temttxies  were  indeiwiDdent  of  the  Bakufm  authcaity,  and  there 
were  oases  of  betrndary'diBp^teS'  in  wliich  the  Tokugawa  officials  :deelined  to 
give  judgment  since  they  were  not-in  a  position  to  enforce  it.  It  may  wdl  bo 
tuppbsed  that  this  state  of  affairs  grew  steadily  more  obnoxious  to  the  Tokugawa* 
leyasu  only  awaited  a  pretesct  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  his  authority. 

'   /  iNSCKIPTION' Off  THE  BELL 

It  has  already  been  st  ated  that,  in  the  year  1586,  a  colossal  image  of  Buddha 
was  erected  by  Hideyoshi  at  the  H5k6-ji  in  Kyoto.  This  idol  was  made  of  wood, 
and  the  great  earthquake  ol^  1596  destroyed  it.  Stth^uently,  leyasii  advised 
Hideyori  to  replace  the  wooden  idol  with  a  bronze  one. .  Ono  Harunaga  stood 
opposed  to  tliis  idea,  bnt'Kataghri  Katsumoto,  constantttf  kas  policy  of  plaoating 
leyasu,  threw  his  influence  into  the  other  scale.  It  is  impossible  to  teU  whether^ 
in  making  this  proposal,  leyasu  had  abeady  eoneeiVed  tke  extraordinary  scheme 
which  he  ultimately  carried  out.  It  would  appear  more  probable,  however,  that 
his  origlnalpcihey'WAs  iner^  to  Jnipov^^  the  Toyotomi  family  fay  imposing 
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upon  it  the.  heayy  outlay  neceaaaiy  ixm  constraotmg  a  lukge  bri»fe'  BuddlMk 

Many  thousands  of  ryd  had  to  be  spent,  and  tbe  money  was  obtained  by  ocmyert- 
ing  into  coin  a  number  of  gold  ingots  in  the  form  of  horses,  which  Hideyoshi  had 
stored  in  the  treasury  of  the  Osaka  castle  as  a  war  fund.  Five  years  later,  that 
is  to  say,  in  1614,  the  great  image  was  completed  and  an  imposing  ceremony  of 
dedication  was  organized,  A  thousand  priests  wore  to  take  part,  and  all  the 
people  m  the  capital,  as  well  as  many  from  the  surruunding  provinces,  assembled 
to  witness  the  magnificent  fdte.  Suddenly  an  order  was  issued  in  the  name  of 
leyasu,  interdicting  the  consimimation  of  the  ceremony  on  the  ground  that  the 
inscription  carried  by  the  bell  for  the  idoFs  temple  was  designedly  tieaaonable 
to'  the  Tokugawa*  This  mBerq>1ion  had  been  compOBed:aiid .^ttto .by  a 
Buddhist  prdate,  Sdkan,  nputed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  scholaM  «&d  ioioBt 
skilful  caUigraphists  of  his  time. 

It  was  inconceivable  that  such' a  man  should  err  flagrantly  in  the  use  of  the 
ideographic  script,  leyasu,  however,  despatched  to  Ky5to  two  rival  prelates, 
Soden  and  Tengai,  with  instructions  to  convoke  a  meeting  of  the  priests  of  the 
Five  Temples  and  invite  them  to  express  an  opinion  about  the  inscription. 
Soden  held  the  post  of  admmistrator  of  temples.  This  placed  him  officially  at 
the  head  of  all  the  other  priests,  and  thus  the  opinions  he  expressed  at  the  instance 
of  leyasu  possessed  special  weight,  it  wais  iii  vaui  that  Seikan  repudiated  all 
intezition  of  disreq)eet  and  pointed  out  that  the  iiiiaaij>ti<m  did  not  for  a  moment 
lend  itself  to  the  interpretation  read  into  it  by  the  Takugapra  chief. ;  Only  one 
priest,  Kaizan  of  MyOBfain-ji)  had  sofficint  couiagB  to  oppose  Sflden'a'vieir,  and 
the  cause  irf  the  Tokugawa  chief  triumphed. 

Without  a  full  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  ideographic  script  it  is  impodsiUs 
to  clearly  understand  either  the  charges  pr^f^ed  by  the  Tokugawa  or  the  argu- 
ments employed  in  rebuttal.  Wostpm  readers  may,  however,  confidently  accept 
the  UTinnimous  verdict  of  all  morlt  rn  scholars,  that  the  interpretation  assigned 
to  the  inscription  in  the  first  place  by  the  Tokugawa  officials,  and  in  the  second 
by  Hayashi  Ddshun,  representing  the  Confucianists,  and  S5den  and  Tengai, 
representing  the  Buddhists,  was  grossly  unreasonable.  That  many  experts 
slrould  be  found. to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  a  ruler  so  powerful  as  Xeya^ 
was  not  wonderful,  but  it  says  little  for  thv'mc^  independence -of  theimctt  d 
the  time  that  only  oneBuddhisb  priest  among  many  thovsand  hakl  the  bousage 
to  ^hhold  h»  consent  to  a  judgment  which  outraged  truith  iand  justieeu  , 
'  Katurally  the  news  of  the  dr  *  ision  threw  Osa^  inti;  a  state  of  great  esceit^ 
ment.  Lady  lYodo  hastened  to  -despatch  to  Sumpu  her  principal  lady-4n-|walte* 
ing,  Okura-no- Tsiibon^,  accompanied  by  another  dame  of  the  chamber.  These 
two  were  received  by  Acha-no-T;?wfe(me  at  the  court  of  leyasu,  and  through  her 
they  conveved  fervent  apologies  to  the  Tokugawa  chief.  leyasu  treated  the 
whuie  matter  lightly.  He  granted  an  interview  to  the  two  ladies  from  O.saka 
and  sent  them  on  to  Yedo  to  visit  the  ^v^ie  of  Hidetada,  the  lady  Yodo 's  j^ounger 
sister.  The  Osaka  deputi^  naturally  drew  i'avourable  inferiiiiccs  from  this 
courteous  mood,  and  taking  an  opportunity  to  refer  to  the  affair  ol  the  inscrip* 
tion  on  the  bdl,  elicited  firom  leyasu  an  assoiance  that  the  ihattef  need  .not  be 
regfirded  with  concern.  :     ►  •  .  i 

Not  for  a  moment  buspeotmg  any  deceptic«i,  (^ra-no-Tsiifcme  and  hei 
oompanion  t(K>k  their  way  to  Oeaka.  On  the  other  hand,  Honda  Masanobu  and 
the  priest,  Tengai,  were  instructed  to  ii^orin  Katsumotaths^  the  umbrage  of 
leyasu  was  deeply  roused,  and  that  some  very  strong  measure  would  be  necessary 
to  restore  the  Bdki^u'i  confidence  in  Hideyod.  '  Katsumoto  vainly  sought  some 
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defimte  Mflrtoment  as  to  the  nature  of  the  reparation  required.:  He  was  merely 
told  to  answer  the  question  himself.  He  accordingly  proposed  one  of  three 
courses,  namely,  that  tjie  lady  Yodo  should  bo  sent  to  Yedo  as  a  hostage:  that 
Hideyori  should  leave  Osaka  and  settle  at  sorat;  other  castle;  or,  finally,  tli.it  }ie 
should  acknowledge  hnnself  a  vassal  of  the  Tokugawa.  To  these  proposals 
the  only  reply  that  could  bo  elicited  from  leyasu  was  that  Yodo  and  her  son 
ghouM  choose  whichever  course  they  pleased,  and,  bearing  that  answer,  the 
disquieting  import  of  which  he  well  undenrtood,  Katsumoto  set  out  from 
Goconptt  for  Oaitka."  TratreUing  rapidly,  he  aeoiL  evertook  OkatarBxyTsubone 
iiBd'6iq)laiiiedto  her -Qie  enwiite»iid  their  import;  B\A  the  lacfy  was  incrodulouB. 
She  waB  lAoro  ready  to  auspeet  Kfttoiimoto's  sincerHy  than  to  believe  that 
Ij^yasu  had  meant  to  deceive  her. 

•.  '  Jiad 'Katsumoto  been  free  to  continue  his  journey  to  Osaka,  reaching  it  in 
advance  of  Okura-no- Tstiione's  party,  the  result  might  have  been  different. 
But  leyfi-^u  did  not  contemplate  any  ?nch  scqiionce  of  events.  He  instrjjcted 
Itakui  a  Katsushigo  to  invite  l\:it  suiuoto  to  call  at  Kyoto  on  the  way  to  Osrika 
with;  the  object  of  discussing  an  important  afifair.  Katsuuioto  had  no  choice 
but  to  delay  his  journey,  and  Katsushige  took  care  that  the  delay  should  be 
long  enough  to  afford  time  for  OknTahno-Tsubone 's  party  to  reach  Osaka,  and 
to  preaeoLt  tb^iT^port,  togetbei^  with  their  aiui^otODaol  Katoumoto's  disloyalty. 

Lady -Yodo:  Vwa  .inoeiiaed  when  she  leaned  the  terma.that  Katamnoto  had 
offered.-  am  Hideyori V mother/'  ahe  la  tepovUd  to  have,  cried.  **1  will 
nevtti;  behd  my  knee  to  the  Kwantd.  Rathef  vnll  I  and  my  son  make  this 
caatle0iur  dfeath-pillow.''  Then^  witii  Ono  Harunaga,  she  loimed  a  plot  to  IdU 
Katsumoto  and  to  draw  the  sword  against  the  Tokugawa.  Subsequently, 
when  KntPiiTTioto  returnod  to  O^aka  and  reported  tho  result  of  his  mis-sion,  he 
slated  his  roinirtion  that  the  only  exit  from  the  dil(  nima  was  one  of  the  three 
courses  nidicated  above,  Yodogimi,  on  being  informed  of  this  opinion,  intimate 
ed  her  desire  to  see  Katsiimoto.  But  when  the  day  named  for  the  meeting  came 
and  Katouinoto  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  his  residence  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing  to  the  conference,  he  received  information  that  the  intentkm  was  to 
IdU  Yam  en  rimtev  •  He  therefore- .fled  to- Ina  domain  in  the  remote  province  -of 
Iba^aki.  It  ia  recorded  that  Kataumoio'splan  waa  to  offer  to  send  Yodo  aa  a 
hostage  to  Yedo.  Then  the  question  would-ariae  as  to  a  place  of  reddence  for 
hier  in  the  eastern  capital}  'and  the  processes  of  preparing  a  site  and  building  a 
house  were  to  be  aapplemented  by  aeeidental  conflagrations,  so  that  the 
septuagenarian,  leyasu,  might  easily  pass  away  before  the  actual  transfer  of  the 
hostage  took  place.  Such  wns  Katsumoto's  device,  but  he  had  to  flee  from 
Osaka  before  he  could  carry  it  into  effect. 

-•«•.■.  .       ■  '  •  •  • 

THE  SikiE  OF  OSAKA  CASTLE 

In  the  year  1614,  leyasu  issued  orders  for  the  attack  of  Osaka  Castle,  on  the 
giotind  thi*  Katsumoto  '0  promise  had  not  been  fulfilled.  The  Tokugam  chief 
act'  out  froth  *8umpii  and  his  abn,  Hidetada,  from  Yedo,  Their  armies^  6buy> 
bined  'tnth  the  forces  of  several  ot  the  feudatorlea,  are  said  to  have  aggregated 

one  bundred>aod  fifty  thousandmenir  In  Osaka,  also,  Sr  great  host  was  assem- 
bled, and  aBtiong;  its  If  iders  w^ere  several  renowned  warriors,  including  Sanada 
Yukimura,  Goto  Matabei,  Hanawa  Naotsugu,  and  others,  who,  although  not 
originally  y[irs!i1p  of  the  Toyotomi,  supported  Hideyori  lovfilly.  As  for  the 
castle,  its  enormous  strength  rendered  it  weli-nigh  impregnable,  and  after  weeks 
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except  a  long  list  of  casualties.  '  | 

leyasu  now  had  recourse  to  intrigue.  The  mother  of  KyCgoku  Takatsugu, 
daimyo  of  Obama,  in  Wakasa,  was  the  j'ounger  sister  of  the  lady  Yodo.  leyasu 
induced  her  to  open  communications  with 'Yodo,  and  to  represent  to  the  latter 
the  advisability  of  concluding  peace  with  the  Tokugawa  instead  of  remaining 
perpetually  beleaguered  in  a  fortress,  :tlius  merely  postponing  an  end  which 
leoidd  not  be-finalijr «vertiedJ  >  A  cduneill^irflB  oonTimd  iit  the  e(|stie  iKa  ioohad^ 
thk  adviee; :  .Opiiii0n»  wem  'dividttd.. ^  tavw  Jiaid  -iM:  leyam  tbuld  not  tfs  I 
belieyiedf  vadrthtttil  th4  fittiiggle  weDe  wirimtrfngidifap  a^ifew  yoflrs,  tii*  jCauetof 
affaors  might  <efafiiige  nidioaUy^  Others  urged  lih^the  loyalty  of  the  garriaoli 
was  not  above  suspicion,  and  that  if  the  fight  wdut/en^  ihucli.-loiiger,  treachery 
might  be  practised,  to  which  risk  a  speedy  peade,  even  at  some  cost,  would  be 
preferable.  Ono  Harunaga  was  among  the  advocates  of  siurender,  but  Hideyori 
himself  showed  that  his  character  h:id  not  been  mistaken  by  leyasu.  He 
indignantly  reminded  Harunaga  and  the  latter 'stfeUow  thinkers  that  arms  had 
been  taken  u])  by  their  advice  and  in  opposition  io  the iayal  efforts  of  Katsmnoto 
in  the  cause  of  peace.    :     *       -  i  •  .«  c      r  .  j  '   '  j  .  /  ;  « o  j 

'  Ladjr  Yodo,  fao«i«ver,  %xew  hbriMueaoe  Mtaihe  aeale  ^wifik  (kicl  HanHtaga, 
and  finally  peaf».iraB^oii)(duded>;on<tenmdiighly'iavoura1^^ 
It  was  agreed  that  Hideyoni  ahdiild  MEiitau-iintbe^pbsaflBBbh^if -t^  of 
all  his  domains,  and  that  the  garrison,  as  well  as  the  nuattached  mtnurlai'mbo 
formed  part  of  it,  flhould  mot  be  punished  but  should  be  provided  for  liubsequent- 
ly.  It  might  have  occurred  to  the  leaders:  of  the  Osaka  party  that  these  lenient 
conditions  covered  some  occult  deagns;  nothing  was  less  likely  than  that  a 
st;itesm;m  like  leyasu  would  be  oontf'nt  with  so  J^iirrial  a  failure.  But  a  'short- 
sighted sentiment  of  confidenoe  st  ems  to  have  obscured  the  judgment  of  tiie  1 
Osaka  folks.  They  actually  gave  heed  to  leyasu 's  complaint  that  he,  the 
di^osho,  and  iiis  son,  the  shogun,  must  not  be  allowed  to  have  taken  so  much 
tDQ^le  for  nothing ;  that  it  "was'  customary;  to  give  hostages  toian  army  which 
agreed  to  iaiae  a  siege,  aad  ihatt  attleast:a>poKHott6f  thfi  cacriieVi.diBfcnxi^ahDtild 
be  destroyed;  > Aa  to  the  last  podiit, -tiUe'^cifkugamift^fairlf  wHb  kind  enoni^  to  Bay 
tiwt  the'^odcof  deanolitk>Qi5hould^>0QSti^e  iaJrrilNm  anything,  alhice  labour 
vduld  bb  aopplied  ^atis  by  theiaiU^UNb*.  v > 

After* considerable  correspondence  it  was  agreed  that  Harunaga 's  son  should 
go  to  Ycdo  as  a  hostage,  and  tliat  a  portion  of  the  outer  moat  of  Osaka  Castle 
should  be  filled  up.  leyasu  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  giving  effect  to  this 
latter  provision.  He  ordered  some  of  the  / lukn  daimyd  of  the  Kwanto  to  proceed 
to  Osaka  with  several  thousands  of  men,  who  should  go  to  work  forthwith  to  tear 
dowTi  the  parapets  and  fill  up  the  moats  of  the  castle.  These  orders  were 
impUcitly  obeyed,  and  as  leyasu  had  omitted  to  indicate  any  limit  for  the  work 
of  deatniction,  it  w«rt  on'Wlthoiit  ch^k^and  presently  the  second  Ime  of  parapets 
be|;aii»to:folIdir«he"BiBt:\;Tbe  Otaka  leadeiK(|iroi^d.«&d:eaaa3red  to  atay  the 
deatraotiapi  >But ithe  dflioatti.  iwho:  wer©  ln^«bminaiid  of  tbe.oper^tiQa  aaid  :that  , 
vakfaoiit'a. direct  message  from  HondaiMidREiaiumiy  vhib'tiqiii^^  leyasu,  they 
dotdd  not  auspend  their  task.  EffCHrts  Were  then  made  to  approafidfi  Somda^  but 
be  was  oonvenitintly  absent  "on  account  of  his  health,"  and  the  ensuing  corre- 
spondence occupied  sevprnl  days,  durinj]:  which  the  puUingniown  and  filhng-up 
went  on  by  day  and  by  night.  Mor*-  lluin  one-half  of  the  second  moat  had 
disappeared  before  J^Iasazumi  could  be  found.  His  answer  was  that  he  liad 
been  n^ely.  told  to  hU:  up  the  moat.  Possibly  he  ha4  m^tftkei^.  the ^ppe  of  his 
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infitructions  and  he  would  refer  the  matter  to  leyasu.  This  involved  further 
delay  and  moce  filling,  un;til>  £nally,  Masasomi  aekno^vMged  that  he  htid 
made  a/mirtakD^,  ded^red  himaelf  ' prepared  to  tipdergo  puin<rfimmt»  and  witib- 
drw.hk'mellid;-Fu■lliIm.^:::  .  iv:       t;  -  ,  .  c;  ,  .  . 

.  leyiBti  ibjiidied  the  sequel  of  iikeiiufoe.  Wl^nooiiiplaint  was  made  lill^iist 
Masazuini,  the  Tokugawa  leader  simulated astoniahnoent,  expressed  much  Tegret) 
and  said  that  he  would  condemn  Masasumi  to  commit  suicide  were  it  per- 
missible to  mar  this  happy  occasion  by  any  cfipital  sentence.  "Peace," 
declared  the  astate  old  statesman,  "has  now  been  fortunately  concluded.  Let 
us  not  talk  any  more  about  the  castie'a  moats  or  parapets."  Ap;ainst  such  an 
attitude  the  Osaka  men  could  not  enter  any  protest,  and  the  farce  ended  there. 
H^d  the  Osaka  leaders  possessed  any  measure  of  the  wisdom  that  marked  all 
the  doings  of  leyasu,  they  would  not  have  suffered  matters  to  rest  at  such  a  stage. 
But  they  fodi^h^  ima^aedithat  Bome^retaliation  znig^t  be  effected  by  oalUug 
upoQtth^  ;Tokt]gava  .to  supplement  that  •  put' tof  the  peaee- provisions  which 
rested  to  ifloiwuieesioe.the  wmacfm  wiio  faadidu^t  on  ^e  side  of  the  garrison. 
A  deinand  in  that  sense  was  preferred  to  Icyasu;  But  he  had  now  laid  aside  his 
transient  suavity.  The  Osaka  people  wer^  brusquely  informed  that  thfey  must 
look  to  the  Toyotomi  family  for  l-ecompeiise,  and  that  as  for  rewarding  unat- 
tached samurai  who  had  drawn  the  sword  against  the  shogun,  the  Osnkji  pof)p]o, 
were  they  obedient  to  the  dictates  of  loyalty,  would  of  thfir  own  account  ]»eremp- 
torily  reject  such  an  unwarranted  proposition,  even  though  leyasu  hunseif  were 
disposed  to  consent  t-o  it.  *  • '  - 

»  Of  course  lius  answer  profouridly  enraged  the  Osaka  party.  Tliey  appreciate 
edior  the  first  time  that  theyihAd  been  deceived  throughout,  and  that  by  a  series 
Of  fldi^  maikosimcB  tibey»'liad'beeaTeiDoyedir6m  an  almost  impregnable  posi- 
tion to  'ft  practiijafiy  h^tpkns- plight.  Not  a  iew -turned  their  baclcff  on  the 
eastteyibnt  graa(>'jBaiotilQr;deilBrAiinied  to  rmbw  the  conflict  end  to  die  at  their 
posts.  The  circumstances,  however,  had  now  undergone  a  radical  change. 
The  eastle  had  bsetn;  omivira'ted  from^he  stremgeet  fortress  in  Japan  into  a  mere 
semblance  of  strength,  and  no  garrison,  however  hmve  and  however  resolute, 
conlr]  have  defended  it  successfully,  against  the  forces  that  the  Tokugawa  were 
able  to  marshal.  '  '.  ' 

As  for  leyasu,  he  knew  that  his  task  had  beenjmmensely  lightened.  On  the 
3rd  of  May,  1615,  he>8tarted  from  Sumpu  for  Osaka  at  the  head  of  an  army 
numbering  scarcely  one-third  of  the.  force  previously  led  against  the  castle. 
Nevertheless^  od/q  edntingency  presented  Itself  in  a  dangerous  light.  It  was 
always  posnUe  that»B&d^oii  himi eltshould  ma]ce  a  eortie  from  the  fortress,  and, 
in  that  eveocti'the  potstiisflr  aiktacluHB  to:  the  memory  of  hiia  father,  Hideyoshi, 
might  have  demoralized  a  large  dedniQ  df  the  Tokugawa  troope.  •  To  avert  tfads 
danger,  leyasu  had  recourse  to  his  wonted  methods  of  deception.  It  lias  been 
shown  that  he  held  TIarunaga's  son  as  a  hostage,  This  youth  was  required  to 
write  a  letter  to  his  fnther  statinp;  that  collusion  existed  between  parties  within 
and  without  the  f  >rti  (  ss,  and  that  the  traitors  had  plotted  to  induce  Ilidin'ori 
to  make  a  sortie,  whereupon  the  castle  wduld  be  given  up  and  Hideyori  woul  1  i*o 
dehvered  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Harunaga  does  not  aj^pear  to  have 
entertained  any  doubt  as  to- the  trustworthiness  oi  this  letter.  He  carried  it 
hastily  to  Hideyori,  who  ^aa  in  the  act  ^  preparing  to  sally  out  of  thelcastle  and 
throw  himself  iipQpi%he'bdei|giMring.ftnrd^  >  < 

iUe  xecdpt  of  the  iettermttirally.ledioi;a  diange  el  plaiir.and  although 
desperate  fighting  subsequently  took  place,  the  castle  was  finally  set  on  fire  by 
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traitors  aiKl  its  fate  was  seen  to  be  hopeless.  Hideyori 's  wife,  granddaughter  of 
leyasu,  repaired  to  the  Tokugawa  headfiiiiirters  to  plend  for  the  Hfe  of  her  hus-  | 
band  and  his  mother.  But  ieyaau  was  mexorable.  He  granted  asylum  to  his 
granddaughter,  but  replied  to  her  prayer  by  ordering  a  renewal  of  the  attack 
upon  the  castle.  On  June  4thy  Hideyori  committed  suicide,  aii4  his  mother, 
Yodo,  yfM  killed  byimifiiol  lili  'ittaliiirs.  Soiae  thirty  men  Imd  women  JdlUd 
tbemsdiMS  at  the  same  time.   ■  .  .  '  .  " 

Mc»  spoke:  of  the'  firsib  frmtifiBs  nssMilt '  upon:  the  •  caatie  aa .  the* "  Winter 
Campaign,"  and  of  the  eeobnd  ahd  suocessful  assault  as  the  "Summer  Oam^  i 
peign.''-  But  the  two  operations  were- mdiceUy  .different  tn  theu*  character.* 
For,  whereas  in  the  first  assault  the  garrison — numbering  something  like  one 
Imndred  and  eighty  thousand  men ~  stood  strictly  on  the  defenpivp,  wisely 
relying  on  the  immense  strmj^th  of  the  fortress,  on  the  serond  occasion  niost  of 
the  fighting  took  place  outside  the  walls,  the  garrison  prefenmg  to  rely  upon 
strategy  and  courage  rather  than  on  ruitied  parapets  and  half-filled  moats. 
Thus,  the  details  of  the  second  campaigu  occupy  a  large  space  in  Japanese 
histories,  huft  these  tedious  features  of  strategy  ^nd  taetaee  -aris  abbreviated 
hec>e.  There  can  beno  doubt  that  Ifeyasu,  sQt&r  frdinteekilig  tasaveHideifoii's 
life»-deUbenM]iF  pianaed  his  destraetioni  ■•  MaieQairer,jwhsn»k  ^canie  kndwn 
that  an  illegitimate  son  of  Hideyori,  called  Knnimatsu,  had  be^  carried  from 
tiieioastle  by  some  common  soldiers  and  secreted  at  aiannhousein  ^^udiimi, 
leyaeii  caused  this  child  of  six  to  be  seized  and  beheadedby  a  common  execution- 
er at  Sanjo-kawara  in  Kyoto.  This  episode  reflects  no  credit  whatever  on  the 
Tokugawa  leader.  That  he  should  extirpate  every  scion  of  the  Toyotomi 
family  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  canons  of  the  time  or  with  the  interests 
of  his  owTi  security.  But  death  at  the  hands  of  a  coiiimun  executioner  ought 
never  to  have  been  decreed  for  the  sua  of  the  u-daijiiij  and  the  cruelty  of 
t^e  order  finds  no  excuse.  No  tenet  ol  lnukido  can  be  reconciled  with  such 
inhumanity.  •  ..  .  .  i  :  , 

:  .  Tothisehaiitercl  history  bekttfli.thealtiftad 

ol  his  old  friend  and  benefactcnr,  Hideyoshi.  Ete  caused  to'lse  le^ciled  idth'  the 
gDEHmd  the  temple  of  Toyokuni  Daimyo-jin,  where  the  spirit  of  Hideyoshi  was 
worshipped,  and  he  ordered  the  removal  of  the  tomb  of  the  Taihd  from  Amida* 
gamine  to^a  remote  comer  of  the  Daibutsu  enclosure.  Fhially,  he  sought  and 
obtained  the  Emperor 's  sanction  to  revoke  the  sacred  title  conferred  posthumous- 
ly on  Hideyoshi.  One  looks  in  vain  for  any  fragment  of  magnanmiity  among 
such  acts,  leyasu  is  reported  to  have  avowedly  adopted  for  guidance  the  pre- 
cept, "Before  taking  any  step  propound  to  your  heart  the  query,  how  about 
justice?"  He  certainly  did  not  put  any  such  query  to  his  own  conscience  in 
owneiifm  ^th  the  caatia oC  OtaalU^  to Itolimmte  :i  .  ■ 

,     '  '  THE  ^7£^'iVA  YEAR-PERIOD  (1615-1623)     "   '  ' 

'..iThe  battle  of  Sekigahara  is  often  spoken  of  as  the- last  great  internecine 
campaign  in  Japanese  history,  but.  tWs  is  hardly  borne  out  by  the  facts. 
Indeed,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  Sekigahara 
was  merely  a  prelude  to  Osaka,  and  that  the  former  stood  to  the  latter  almost 
in  the  relation  of  a,  preliminary  skirmish.  It  is  from  August,  1615,  that 
we  must  date  the  commencement  of  the  long  period  of  peace  with  which 
Japan  was  blessed  under  Tokugawa  rule.  Tiie  year-name  was  then  changed  | 
to  Genua,  -       -  <  .  ■    ^ . 
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-     '  '   bEATH  OF  lEYA^"  '  '  '      '  • 

In  February,  1616,,  leyasu  fell  sick,  and  in  April  the  Emperor  s^nt  an  envoy 
to  confer  on  him  the  title  of  dajd  daijin.  He  expired  a  few  days  afterwards  at 
the  age  of  seventy-five  and  was  apotheosized  as  Tosho  Dai-Gongen  (Light  of  the 
East  aiid  Great  Incarnation).  He  was  buned  on  the  summit  of  Momit  Kuno 
in  Suniga,  and  ultimately  his  ashes  were  carried  to  Nikl.o  for  interment.  It  is 
recorded,  though  not  on,  independent  aulhoriiy,  thuL  wlieu  his  end  was  drawiiig 
BBS^  hp  qpK)|ke  to  those  at  his  sjide  in  the  foUowing  terms:  "My  death  is  npw 
in  aigfait,  but  happily  tb^oojiiiitry  ia  »t  pcjAi^i  And  Hidotada^idf  akqe^ly4isch4i]$ed 
the  duties  .of  skfigun  fyr  severii  y^arn ,.  I  baye^  thetfefpie,  no.  cau^e  for  ^unpdy. 
H,  after.  I  am  gone,  Hidetada  Bbpuldmake  aiiy  iailui^  in  Jliis  adnimistraticm  <rf 
pubHc  affairs,  or  if  he  abould  lose.cpntrol  of  the  people,  any  one  of  you  to  whom 
the  Imperial  order  may  be  addressed,;  should  IfSSUme  the  functions  of  ^biSgun^ 
for,  as  you  well  laiow,  that  post  is  not  the  property  of  this  or  that  person  in 
particular,  nor  will  my  rest  in  the  grave  be  disturbed  though  such  an  event 
occurs."  " 

Another  record,  however,  represents  Teyasu  ua  following  the  example  of  the 
Taiko  and  conjumig  his  most  trusted  ruUiiners  to  devote  their  strength  to  the 
support  of  the  Tokugawa  family.  To  Hidetada  he  is  said  to  have  suggested  the 
advisability  of  oompelling  the  daimyd  to  lemaih  i&  Yedo  for  tbre^  full  years 
after  his  (leyasu 's)  demise,  in  order  to  test  thoroughly  their  attitude.  Hidetada 
replied  that  while  most  imwilling  to  reject  his  father's  advice,  his  intention  was 
to  allow  the  feudatories  to  leave  YedObaVonce,  and  if  any  one  of  them  evinced 
hostile  feeling  by  shutting  himself  up  in  Mb  castle,  he,  Hidetada,  would  follow 
him  thither  and  level  his  parapets  wit^J^  ground.  Such  an  object  lesson  was, 
in  his  opinion,  the  host  stepping-stone  to  supremacy.  leyasu  is  reported  to  have 
received  this  answer  with  profound  satisfaction,  and  to  have  declared  that  he 
was  now  a.ssured  of  the  permanence  of  peace.  He  then  had  all  his  sons  called 
to  his  side  and  enjoined  upon  them  the  duty  of  serving  the  shogun  faithfully. 
To  his  grandson,  lemitsu,  he  specially  addressed  himself,  saving:  "It  will 
fall  to  your  lot,  some  day,  to  govern  the  country.  On  that  day  remember  that 
benevolence  should  be  the  first  priik<fiple  4  ft  ruler." 

CHAIIACTER  OF  lEYASU 

f 

Frugality  is  one  of  the  virtues  which  leyasu  certainly  possessed.  Striking 
example  of  its_display  is  connected  with  Yedo  Castle.  This  fortress,  as  bniU 
originally  by  OtaDokwan,  was  not  of  imposino;  dimrnsions  even  as  a  military 
stronghold,  and  the  dwelling-house  in  the  keep  presented  most  homely  features, 
having  a  thatched  roof  and  a  porch  of  rough  boat-planks.  Yet  leyasu  was 
content  to  make  this  edifice  his  palace,  and  while  he  devoted  much  care  to  strength- 
ening the  fortifications,  he  bestowed  none  on  the  enlargement  and  adornment 
of  the  dwelling.  The  system  he  adopted  to  populate  city  may  be  said  to 
have  beeai  e^iML  He  encouraged  his  vassals  to  settle  there,  giving  them 
hmds  to  cultivate  and  breeding-grounds  for  horses,  so  that  within  a  brief  time 
the  city  obtained  numerous  inhabitants  and  developed  a  prosperous  condition. 
It  was  in  planning  the  details  of  all  enterprises  that  he  particularly  excelled. 
To  everything  be  brought  an  almost  infinite  capacity  of  patient  study  and 
minute  examination;  his  principle  being  that  to  achieve  success  the  first  desid- 
eratum is  to  avoid  mistakes.    Doubtless  he  owed  this  faculty  of  profound 
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painstaking  to  the  vioiflsitudes^ol  hiaeaf  ly  U£e.  .  Jhe  years  that  he  passed  under 
the  control  of  the  Imae&wa  and  af towards  iinder  that  of  Oda  taught  him 
Mtienefe  axtda^-rataaai^iMin^^  tohim, 
at  the  same  -time  b^gettiBig  in  his  mind'ti  fedhig'of  i^vei^^  ibr  th^  Buddhist 
faith.     ■  ' 

JapnriPsp  historians  generally  crpfWt  him  vnih  the  virtues  of  hmnanity, 
magnanimity,  justice,  and  affability.  That  he  waa  always  pleased  to  receive 
ad%noe  from  otht'^rn  ;md  that  he  set  an  example  of  courtesy  and  zeal,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Neither  will  anyone  deny  that  his  reisourcefulnfess  amounted  to 
genius.  On  the  other  hand,  his  record  shows  that  he  was  unscrupulous  in 
lit^zing  opportmdties,  whether  ei^eiked huktself  W  madd-aecesaible  by 
fortune,  and  from  the  sssine  redbrd  we  are  tompeUed  to  inl^' tfiait  hef  could  be 
cruel  and  implacable  on  occasion,  ilis  fa'!K>urite  S^^ings  afford  perhiips  the 
b^t  index  that  we  possess- to  his  disposition:-^      ' '  V     r  '  '   i     '  i 

Man's  life  is  like  a  long  journey  tdi^ng  under  a  beavy  burdeo.  , 

Never  be  in  a  hnrry. 

He  that  regards  destitution  as  his  habitual  lot  will  never  feel  the  pressure  of  want. 
When  the  ^irife^of  aojANtion  arisep  ia  y^pr  bMom^^  recall  the  days  ijf  yqui^  d/Mma^ 

To  forbear  is  the  sniirfc  of  hfurmleaanees  aocl  the  roj^  to  sucoesa.  ^  

Regard  anger  as  an  enemy.      *      '  "  "      ■  i»     "    i'.  ^  •  • , 

He  that  knows  lumr  to  win  only  and  does  xiol  know  hnfjfx^Um,  >«j||  Achieve  nothing  wefttL 
Blame  yourself  and  acquit  otliers.  .   *, ..."   - '       •     .  ^  •. 

To  fall  short  is  better  than  to  exceed.  _^  *  f' 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX 


FIRST  PERIOD  OF  THE  TOKUGAWA  BAKUFU;  FROM  THE 
FIRST  TOKUGAWA  SHOGUN,  lEYASU,  TO  THE 
:     FOURTH,  IETS0NA.  (1^3-1680) 


.      '  .  LEGISLATION 

The  Tokugawa  family  having  brought  the  whole  empire  undeir  its  "sWay, 
I^asu  apptied  himaell  to  legislative* wtirk  withi  a  degree  of  thorougbBMB?fmd 

earnestness  that  far  exceeded  anythiiig  in  the  history  of  his  predecessors.  The 
terms  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  that  he  dictated  to  the  feudatories  after  the  battle 
of  Sekigahara  have  been  already  referred  to.  Ten  years  later,  that  is  to  say, 
in  1611,  he  recjuired  all  the  provincial  governors  to  siiliscrrihe  this  same  oath, 
and,  in  1013,  he  enacted  a  law  for  the  Court  nobh^s  {kuge.shu-hatio),  to  which 
the  Imperial  assent  was  obtained.  This  was  the.  first  instance  of  a  military  mai^ 
legislatilig  for  the  nobles  of  the  capital;  h\i%  it  unnt  be  noted  that  latter  by 
th^  own' ^'miscdndudt  furnished  an  opportunity  for  such  inteifel^be.,  A 
Court  scandal  assumed  such  dimensions,  in  1607,  that  the  Emperor  ordered  the 
Bdhufu  to  investigate  the  matter  'and  to  ini^eb* suitable  punishment.  - 
snmmumed  a  number  of  the  offenders  to  Suih^,  where  he  subjected  fourteen  of 
them  to  severe  examination.  Ultimately '  some  were  sentenced  to  exile  and 
others  were  deprived  of  their  ranks,  while  the  principal  malefactor,  Inokuma, 
general  of  the  Left,  was  condemned  to  death.  This  affair  demonstrated  that  the 
effective  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  military,  and  througiiout  the  Tokugawa 
rule  they  never  fi^-iied  to  epteruise  it.    In  September  of  th\i  year  tUat  witnessed 
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the  fall  of  Osaka  Castle,  Teyasu  and  Hidetada  summoned  all  the  provincial 
governors  to  Momo-yama,  and  handed  to  them  a  body  of  rules  entitled  the 
"Laws  of  the  Military  Houses."   These  laws  ran  as  follows:  ^ — 

(1)  Literature,  anqp,  archery,  and  horsemanship      flygfematieaily,  to  be  the  lavoiuite 

pursuits.  '      '         ■  • 

Literature  firpt  ,  and  arms  next  was  the  rule  of  the  ancients.  They  must  both  be  cultivated 
concurrently.  Archery  and  horsemanship  are  the  more  essential  for  the  military  houses. 
Weapons  of  warfare  are  ill-omened  words  to  utter;  the  use  of  them,  howeVcTi  is  an  unavoidable 
necessity.  In  times  of  peace  and  good  order  wc  must  not  tw^fik  thttt  disturbance  may  arise. 
Dare  we  omit  to  practise  pur  warlike  exeroisS  and  dsiU?  ^  - . 

Although  this  pfovision  ostensibly  encouraged  t|ie  purqiiit  of  literary  and 
military  arts,  those  who  read  the  law  too  implicitly  and  deVoted  themselves  too 
earnestly  to  the  pursuit  of  arms  quickly  found  that  they  were  not  in  touch  with 

the  time  or  with  the  intention  of  the  legislators.  In  f;u>t,  the  purpose  of  thp 
latter  ^vas  to  braclcet  literature  aiui  tlie  art  of  war  together,  f^img  no  prelerence 
to  either. 

(2)  Drinking  parties  and  gaming  amusements  must  be  kept  within  due  bounds. 

In  our  Instructions  it  is  laid  down  that  strict  moderation  in  these  respects  is  to  be  observed. 
To  be  adrlicted  to  venory  and  to  make  a  pimuit  d  gambling  ia  the  first  step  tbwanta  the  Ion 
of  one's  domain. 

This  rule  may  be  said  to  define  what  is  known  in  EiUiope  as  '^conduct  unbecom- 
ing an  officer."  Not  to  know  how  to  order  one 's  tongae  was  as  grave  an  offence 
as  debaucheiyy  according  to  the  cstDons-of  thoMnram. 

(3)  Offenders  against  the  law  are  not  to  be  harboured  in  feudal  domains. 

Law  is  the  very  foundation  of  ceremonial  decorum  and  of  social  order.  To  infringe  the 
law  in  the  name  of  reason  is  as  bad  as  to  outrage  reason  in  the  name  of  law.  To  disregard 
the  law  (laid  down  by  us)  ia  an  offenoe  whieh  .wiM  net  be  treated  with  lenioMqr. 

This  provision  was  directly  suggested  by  the  Government  's  dcaire  to  suppress 
Phiistianity.      •  ^ 

(4)  .Throughout  the  domains  whether  of  the  greater  or  lesser  bajrQM  {daimyf)  and  ahomyo) 
or  of  the  holders  of  minor  benefits,,  if  any  of  the  gentry  or  soldjecs%(s^i  and  solm)  in  their 

vice  be  guilty  of  rebejffion  or  liiiuirctori  sueh'  offenders  must  be  at  dace  eiqielled  from  thdr 

domain. 

Fellows  of  savage  disposition  (being  retainers)  are  an  apt  weapon  for  overthrowing  tiie 
domain  or  the  family  employing  them,  and  a  deadly 'instfument  for  cutting  o£f  the  common 
people.  5ow  can  such  be  tolerated?  - 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Yedo  Bakufuii  was  not  uncommon  for  a  feudatory  to 
enrol  among  his  vas!^als  refugee  samurai  who  had  blood  on  their  hands.  Those 
would  often  be  pursued  into  the  fiefs  where  they  had  taken  refiic^e,  and  much 
disorder  resulted.  The  above  provision  removed  these  murderers  from  the 
protection  of  the  feudatory  in  whose  service  they  had  enlisted.  .  -  • 

(5)  Hencefort}i  no  social  intercourse  is  to  be  permitted  outside  of  One'^  OWtf^domain 
with  the  people  (gentry  and  commoners)  of  another  domain.       '  •     • ■* 

{n'^MWf  the  customs  of  the  various  domains  are  all  different  from  one  another,  each 
biyin^  it  r  own  peculiarities.  To  divulge  the  secrets  of  one's  own  ^main  is  a  sure  indicatioa 

of  an  intent  to  curry  favour.  '  ■  ■  i 

It  has  been  sho^Ti  thfit  by  the  Chinese  masters  of  strategy  whose  works  were 
studied  in  Japan  the  art  of  espionage  was  pi  need  on  a  high  pinnacle.  This 
teaching  appears  to  have  produced  such  eyii  resuitsJJhat  the  Xokugawa  Iqgi^ated 
against  it.  •:>!•'( 

'    (6)  The  residential  csstles  in  the  domaittetoiay  be  repaired;  but  the  matter  must  invari- 

['  The  ^ran  lation  of  1  I  uvh  is  t  alrrn  from  a pani  r  read  by  Mr.  Consul-General  J.  C,  Hall 
and  recorded  m  the  ''Transactions  of  the  Asiatie  Society  of  Japan  "  for  1911.] 
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ably  bo  reported.  Still  more  imperative  is  it  that  the  pUuuiiDf  of  otiuetural  inno'ratioiM  of 
any  kiiiii  innat  be  absolutely  avoided. 

A  ca«tlc  with  a  parapet  exceed  ing  three  thousand  feet  by  ten  is  a  bane  to  adomftia.  Greo- 
dated  waUs  and  deep  moata  (of  oaaUes)  aiie  causes  of  aoarolqr. 

This  provisioii  waa  importflnt  as  a  weaiu  of  enfeebling  tibe  barons.  They,  were 
not  at  liberty  to  repair  even  a  fienee  of  the  most  inaignlfieant  character  or  to 
dredge  a  moat,  much  .more  to  erect  a  parapet,  without  previous  sanction  from 
the.&a^ti.  1 

' '     *  '  • 

(7)  If,  in  a  neighbouring  domain,  innovstioaB  are  being  hatched  or  eUques  being  f<Nnnedt 

tiie  fact  ia  to  be  rcixjrt*''!  witfinut  delay. 

Men  are  ulwayu  furunng  grotipu;  whilKi,  on  the  other  liaadi  (aw  over  come  to  anything. 
On  tbiH  account ,  they  fail  to  follow  their  Iprda  or  fathers,  and  soon  come  into  collision  with 
those  of  n<  iu'hhourinp;  villagoB.   If  the  aneient  prohibitions  410  not  maintained,  eomehow. OS, 
other  in t lin  king  schemes  will  be  formed.  - 

Everything  in  the  form  of  combination,  whether  nominally  for  good  or  for 
evil,  was  regarded  vnth  .suspicion  l)y  the  Jinkufu,  and  all  unions  were  therefore 
interdicted.  Of  course,  the  most  important  incident  which  tlie  law  Wf>s  iTitendcd 
to  prevent  took  the  form  of  alliances  between  barons  of  adjacent  provinces. 

(8)  Marrinp:fs  rn'iH*  not  be  contracted  af  private  convenience. 

Now,  the  niaiiiitffi  union  ia  a  result  of  tlu'  harmonious  blending  of  the  In  and  Yd  {i.e. 
the  Yin  and  Yang  of  Chinese  metaphysics,  the  female  and  male  principles  of  nature).  It 
is  therefore  not  a  matter  to  be  lightly  undertaken.  It  Is  Haid  in  the  "fSeowling"  pa.'^sage  of 
the  iCiioiv)  Book  oj  Citunges,  "Not  being  enemies  they  unite  in  marriage."  Whikt  (the 
elders  are)  thinking  of  making  advances  to  the  opponent  (family),  the  proper  time  (for  the 
marriage  of  the  young  couple)  is  allowed  to  slip  by.  In  the  "reach  Young"  poem  of  the 
Book  of  Odes  it  is  said,  "  ff  tlie  man  and  woman,  duly  observing  what  is  correct,  marry  at  the 
pfoper  time  of  life,  there  will  be  no  widows  in  the  land."  To  form  cliques  (political  pnftiss)' 
Dy  means  of  mairimonial  ooonexions  is  a  souree  o£  peroiokHis  stratagems. 

This  pioirisiefi  was,  u  faoty.a  ovdificaUon  of  ihe  veto  pronounced  by  Hidayodii 

on  his  death-bed  against  marriages  between  the  famihes  of  different  daimyd. 
leyasu  himself  had  b(;en  the  first  to  violate  tlu;  veto,  and  he  was  the  first  to  place' 

it  subf?equently  on  the  statute  book.  The  third  Tokup;awn  shogun,  lemitsu, 
extended  the  restriction  by  ordering  that  even  families  having  estates  of  only 
three  thousand  koku  should  not  intermarry  without  Yedo's  previous  consent. 

(9)  As  to  the  rule  that  the  daimyd  shall  come  (to  the  9hdgu»'9  court  at  Yedo)  to  do 

In  the  SHcHtu  N^umft  (Ths  Cmitiiiaiatim  of  the  ChrmiidM  ^  Ja]MM)  it  is  leoorcM  amoape* 

tbe  enactments, 

"Except  when  entrusted  with  some  official  duty  to  aHserable,  no  one  (dignitiury)  is  allowed 
At  his  own  pleasure  to  assemble  his  tribe  within  the  limits  cf  the  capital,  no  one  is  to  go  about 
attended  by  more  than  twenty  horsemen,  etc  " 

Hence  it  is  not  pt  rmiiwibie  to  lead  about  a  large  force  of  soldiers.  For  daimyd  whosQ 
ravenues  range  from  1,000,000  koko  down  to  200,000  koku,  the  number  of  twenty  horsemen 
is  not  to  be  cxceedt  d.  For  those  whose  revenues  are  lOO/MO  koku  and  under,  the  number  is 
to  be  in  the  same  proportion.    •  " 

On  occasions  of  official  service,  however  (/  .  e.  in  time  of  warfare)^  the  number  of  fidlowers 
is  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  sooiai  standing  of  each  daimyd, 

Tbe  abonre  rule  of  repairing  to  the  capital:  to  pay  respeets  (oro-aon^n)  was  an  old 
fMhioA,  and  barons  wt^re  accustomed  to  go  with  large  letimies.  Thus,  it  ofteO; 
liappened  that  collisions  oceurred  between  the  corteges  of  hostile  fe\idatodes,, 
and  it  was  to  prevent  these  sanguinary  encounters  that  the  Tokugawa  set 
s1>rict  limits  to  the  number  of  aamttrai  accompanying  a  ifiilitaiy  chief. 

1 0)  There  must  be  no  confusion  in  letpeet  of  drees  uiiifonns,  as  regards  the  materials 

|;l;ier(^f.  ■  ^' 

The  distinction  between  lord  and  vassal,  between  superior  and  inferior,  must  be  clearly 
rri£U'ke<l  bv  llic  iii)|);ircl.    JlctuincrH  may  not,  excej)!  in  rare  cfuscs  by  Hpcrial  favour  of  their 

JotTcto*  incUscriminately  wear  silk  stuffs,  such  as  shifo<i,ya  (undyed  silk  with  woven  patterns). 
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ahSnhkotode  (white  wadded  siOc  eitete),  wMraMkuawase  (purple  silk  ocntii,  8ned),  itMnHolliMira 

(silk  coats  lined  with  purple);  nori  (white  gloss  silk),  mumon  (silk  coat  without  the  wearer's 
badge  dyed  on  it). /coso<ie  (a  coloured  silk-wadded  coat).  In  reoeot  timesjretaioais  and 
hendnnra  (floldiera)  liaye  taken  to  wearing  rich  daxnaste  and  atlk  brocade.  Thw  elaborate 
d^play  was  not  allowed  by  the  ancient  laws  and  it  must  bo  severely  1'  [  t  v.ithin  boundq. 

(11)  Miacelluieous  persons  ara  not  at  their  pleasure  to  ride  in  palanquins. 

•  There  ar&  families  who  for  special  reasons  from  of  idd  have  (inherited)  the  privilege  of 
riding  in  palanquins  without  permission  from  the  authorities:  and  there  are  others  who  by 
permiasion  of  the  authorities  exercise  that  privilege.  But,  latterly,  even  sub-vassals  and 
hoichmen  of  no  rank  have  tdcen  to  so  ridmg.  This  is  a  flagrant  impertinence^  Hene^ 
forward  the  daimyd  nf  ihr  provinces,  and  such  of  their  kinsfolk  as  are  men  of  distinction  sub- 
ordinate to  them,  may  ride  without  applying  for  Government  [>ermission.  Besides  thos^ 
the  following  have  permission,  viz..  vassals  and  retainei«'«ef  high  positioii' aboat  thdr  lords; 
doctors  an  i  nsii  nloL^r  re;  persons  oi  over  sixty  years  of  age,  and  sick  persons  and  invalids. 
II  ordinary  retainers,  or  inferior  henchmen  {sotsu)  are  allowed  to  ride  in  palanquins,  it  will  be 
<jbti^derea  to  be  the  fault  of  their  lords. 

This  proviso,  however,  does  not  apply  to  Court  nobles,  abbots,  or  ecclesuvtiOi  ingBOnnJ. 

(12)  The  mmurai  throughout  the  provinces  are  to  practise  frugality. 

'  Those  who  are  rich  like  to  make  a  display,  whilst  those  who  are  ^ocnr  are  tthamdd  of 
not  being  on  a  par  with  t  he  others.  There  is  no  other  inflUeOde  tfi  peniieiDUS  to  aooial  obaon^ 
ances  ns  this;  and  it  must  be  strictly  kept  in  check. 

Frugality  always  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  Bakufu^s  list  of  essentials. 
Frequent  and  strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  successive  shoguns  to  encourage 
people  in  this  virtue,  but  with  the  long  peace  enjoyed  by  the  country  under 
Tokugawa  rule,  a  tendency  to  Increasing  luxury  constantly  prevailed,  and  the 
Guveriiment's  aims  in  this  respect  were  not  realized  except  for  brief  periods. 
During  the  administra^on  of  tlie  first  tbree  Tokugawa  Mgt^,  and  under  the 
eighth  shdgim  (Yoabimune),  somesueoeesattended  official  injunctionsof  economy, 
but  on  the  whole  a  steady  growth  of  extrayagahce  characterized  the  era.  . 

(13)  The  lords  of  domain-  (hokuBhu,  nmst«ira  of'pvoviii(ifls)  miist  sdeot  nea  of  onpamty 

for  office. 

The  way  to  govern  is  to  get  hold  of  the  proper  men.  The  merits  and  demerits  (of  retainers) 
should  be  WMoy  scanned,  and  reward  or  reproof  unflinchingly- distributed  accordingly.-  Jf 

there  be  capable  men  in  the  administration,  that  domain  is  sure  to  flourish;  if  there  be  not 
capable  men,  then  the  domain  is  sure  to  go  to  ruin.  This  is  an  admonition  which  the  wise 
ones  of  anti<}uity  all  agree  in  giving  forth.  •  •  - 

•    The  tenor  of  the  foregoing  rules  mtigt  be  obeyed.  .         -.  rl    .         t  .  . 

Keicho,  20th  year,  7th  month  (September  23,  1615).'       ':  "  ' 

The  above  body  of  laws  may  be  regarded  the  Tokugaw^a  Constitution. 
They  were  re-enacted  by  each  shdciun  in  succtstiion  on  assuming  office.  The 
oustom  w?is  to  summon  all  the  dauuyo  to  Yedo,  and  to  require  their  attendance 
at  the  Tokugawa  palace,  where,  in  the  presence  of  the  incoming  shdQun,  they 
listened  with  faces  bowed  on  the  mats  to  the  reading  of  the  laws. ,  Modifications 
and  additions  were,  of  course,  made  on  each  occasion,  but  the.pcovisbns  quoted 
abiorve  remained  tmaltered  in  their  essentials.  Up  to  the  tiihe  of  the  third 
ahfigm  (lemitsu)y  the  duty  of  reading  aloud  the  laws  at  the  solemn  ceremonial 
of  the  new  shogun's  investiture  devolved  on  a  high  Buddhist  priest,  but  it  was 
therealter  transferred  to  the  representative  of  the  Hayashi  family  (to  be  present- 
ly spoken  of).  Any  infraction  of  the  laws  was  punishod  mercilessly,  and  as 
their  occasionally  loose  phraseology  left  room  for  ;irl>itrary  inti  rj^rrtation,  the 
provisions  were  sometimes  utilized  in  the  mterest  of  the  sfiogun  and  at  the 

expense  of  his  enemies.  j  •  .       . . 

..  '  .  •  -'.  -      ■  ..... 

I^ULES  FOR  THI^.IMPEBIAL  COURT  AND  COURT  NOBLES 

,  In  the  same  month  of  the  same  year,  there  was  promulgated  a  body  of  laws 
cooled,  the  ^'Riil^  of  the  Imperial  Court,  aiid  the  Cknirt  Nobles"  {KinM 
tmM  m  K%i§e8ka  ^w4iaUo),  .This  enacimeiiit  bote  the  agaaturea  the 
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kuampaku  and  tbe  Mgun  /And  had  the  Imperial,  sanction.  It  conaated  of 
seventeen  articlea,  but  only  &ve  of  them  had  any  special  importance: — 

(1)  Learning  is  1  hi'  nutst  (>a8ential  of  all  accomplishments.  Not  to  sf  iidy  is  to  bo  ignorant 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  t^icieut  tMigea.  md  an  ignorant  ruleir  has  never  governed  a  nation  peaoor 

This  speciouis  precept  was  not  intended  to  be  literally  obeyed.  The  shognns 
had  no  desire  for  an  erudite  Emperor.  Their  conception  of  learning  on  the  part 
of  the  sovereign  was  limited  to  the  composition  of  Japanese  verselets.  A  close 
study  of  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient.  Chinese  sages  might  have  exposed  the 
illegitimacy  of  the  Bakufu  administration.  Therefore,  Yedo  would  have  been 
content  that  the  Mikado  should  think  only  of  spring  flowers  and  autumn 
moonlight,  and  should  not  torment  his  mind  by  too  close  attention  to  the 
classics. 

(2)  A  man  lacking  in  ability  must  not  bo  appointed  to  thr?  post  of  rogen!  or  mini.sfer  of 
State  even  though  he  belong  to  the  (lo-sckkc  {¥ivv  Designated  Fauiilics),  and  it  is  needle;>s  to 

that  none  but  a  member  of  i  lui  <•  familii-s  may  serve  in  such  a  position. 

(3)  A  man  of  ability,  even  though  ho  be  old,  shall  not  bo  allowed  to  ro^itrn  tbo  po-*  of 
regent  or  miui»ler  of  State  in  favour  of  auother.  If  he  attempts  to  reeigu,  hia  re^iguaiiun 
iBoiild  Im  ref upod        and  •g'""- 

The  above  two  provisions  practically  conferred  on  the  Bakufu  the  power  of  not 
only  appointing  the  regent  and  ministers  Of  State  but  also  of  keeping  them  in 
office.  For^  as  the  law  had  been  framed  in  Yedo,  in  Yedo  also  was  vested  com- 
petence to  judge  the  ability  or  disability  of  a  candidate.  Hence,  when  the 
Emperor  proposed  to  appoint  a  regent  or  a  minister,  the  Bakuf  u  had  merely  to 
intimate  want  of  confidence  in  the  nominee's  ahility;  nnd  similarly,  if  the 
sovereign  desired  to  dismiss  one  of  those  h]'^h  oflicials,  the  shrKpin  could  interfere 
effectually  })y  reference  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  Thtis,  t  he  power  uf  appoint  in  p; 
and  dismissmg  the  p:reat  oflicials  in  Kyoto,  which  is  one  of  tiie  important  pre- 
rogatives of  the  c^o^Ml,  waa  practically  usurped  by  the  shOgun. 

(1)  An  adopted  son  shall  always  be  chosen  from  the  family  of  his  adopter;  and  a  female 
shall  never  be  aaopted  to  be  the  head  of  a  family,  no  sudi  custom  having  existed  in  Ji^tan 

&t  any  time. 

This  provision  had  two  main  objects.   The  first  was  to  avert  adoptions  having 

the  effect  of  combinations;  the  second,  to  prevent  adoption  of  Imperial  princes 
into  other  families.  The  Bakvfu  sought,  as  far  as  pos.*5ible,  to  l)riiig  about  the 
taking  of  the  tonsure  by  all  princes  of  the  Blood  who  were  not  in  tlie  direct 
line  of  the  succession,  and  to  keep  these  princes  from  attaining  to  the  posts  of 
regents  or  ministers  of  State. 

(5)  All  rcporta  ahall  be  mibmitted  to  the  Emperor  by  the  regent,  the  deiuff,  or  an  admin* 

i^trator  {hu(jij&).    Any  other  |>cr8on  who,  in  disregard  <n  tiua  rute^  attempts  to  addr^  the 
Throne  direct,  shall  be  sent  into  exile,  whatever  his  rank. 

The  denso  mentioned  in  this  provision  was  an  official  appointed  by  the  Bakuju 
for  that  sperial  purpose.  The  whole  arrangement  as  to  communication  with  the 
Throne  constituted  a  powerful  buttress  of  Bakufu  influence.  Generally,  tlie 
latter  could  contrive,  as  has  been  shoum  above,  to  control  the  appointment  and 
continuance  in  ollice  of  a  regent  or  a  minister,  while  as  for  the  administrators 
[bugyojy  they  were  nominees  of  Yedo.  It  thus  resulted  that  the  Thioue  wad 
approachabk  thxoiigh  the  channel  (tf  tiie  JS^s^fu  only, 

LAWS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  BUDDHISM 

*  *  '  .  -  ' 

The  above  lawa  remained  unchanged  throughout  the  Tokugawi^  era.  A 
flfiecial  law  was  also  6n8iote4       i^ereiipe  jbo  Buddhist  sects  stud  the  principal 
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Buddhirt  temples.  I^asu  secured  to  tliese  temples  the  prinaenaion  of  thefap 
manors  hy  graftting  tiUe-deeds  bearing  what  was  ciUled'the  "ffo-ahuir^t"  or 
'  *  venniHon  agnature. "  The  term  was  not  really  api^cable  In  the  case  of  leyasu. 
It  18  true  that  Hideyoshi,  doubtless  in  imitation  of  Chinese  custom,  stamped  a 
vermilion  seal  upon  documents  of  this  character;  but  the  Tokugawa  shdguns  em- 
ployed a  black  signature  \\Titten  with  a  pen.  Nevertheless,  the  term  "go- 
shuinji"  continued  to  he  used  from  the  time  of  the  Taiko  downwards.  It  was  an 
outcome  of  leyasu 's  astuteness  that  the  great  Hon^wan  temple  was  divided  into 
two  branches,  eastern  and  western,  by  which  process  its  influence  was  prevented 
from  becoming  excessive.  During  the  administration  of  the  third  shogtm, 
every  daimyd  was  required  to  adhere  to  a  definite  sect  of  Buddhism,  and  to  the 
Buddhist  mA'ShitUS  templet  was  entrusted  the  duty  of  keeping  an  accurate 
census  of  theb  parishioners.  The  direc^  purpose  of  these  latter  laws  was  to 
fiusilitate  the  extermination  of  Chrisyanity.  Anyone  whose  name  was  not 
enrolled  on  one  of  the  aJbove  lists  fell  under  suspkion  id  embracing  tiie  foreisi 
faith. 

A  JAPANESE  HISTORIAN'S  OPINION 

Referring  to  the  above  laws  the  Tokugawa  Jidaishi  says:  — 

The  above  laws  and  regulations  were  the  Constitution  of  the  Tokugawa  BaktiSu. '  By 
the  aid  of  their  provisions  the  influence  of  Yedo  was  extepded'  to*  every  part  of  the  nation 

from  the  Imix  rial  Court  to  the  world  of  reUgion.  No  such  codes  had  ever  previously  existetl 
in  Japan.  Any  unit  of  the  nation,  whether  a  Court  noble,  a  great  feudatory,  a  priest^r  a 
common  Mtmurot,  had  to  3rield  implicit  obedience  or  to  suffer  condign  punishment.  Thus, 
it  fell  out  that  everybody  being  anxious  to  conform  with  the  rules,  the  universal  tendency  was 
to  share  in  preserving  the  peace.  From  the  point  of  view  of  this  ^alem^  leyasu  was  emi- 
nently above  all  modern  and  ancient  heroes.  Hidejroehi  won  brilliant  victories  in  war,  but 
he  srnv  tio  he  t'rr  method  of  maintaining  peace  at  home  than  tO Bend  the  country's  nrrnios  tn 
fight  abroad.  He  seems  to  have  conceived  a  hope  that  hii'geDenIs  would  tind  goals  for 
thev  ambition  in  Korea  or  China,  and  would  exhaust  thet|r  strength  in  endeavouring  to 
realize  their  dreams.  But  his  plan  brought  about  the  contrary  result;  for  the  fiencrals 
formed  fresh  emnities  among  themselves,  and  thus  the  harvest  that  was  subsequent^ 
reaped  at  Sekigahara  found  hands  to  sow  it. 

I^asu,  however,  prized  literature  above  miUtarism.  He  himself  became  a  pioneer  of 
teaming,  and  employed  many  scholars  to  assist  in  constructinga  sohd  framework  of  peace, 
fthc  territorial  noblies  had  to  follow  his  example.  Even  Kat5  Aiyomasa,  A.sano  Yukmaga, 
and  Kuroda  Nagamasa,  each  of  whom  during  his  lifetime  was  counted  a  divinely  inspired 
general,  found  tiieinselves  constrained  to  study  the  Chinese  classics  under  the  guidlsjice  of 
Funabashi  Hidekata  and  Fujiwara  Seigwa.  How  much  more  cogent,  then,  .was  the  aimflar 
necessity  under  which  lesser  men  laboured.  Thtis,  leyasu's  love  of  literature  may  be  regarded 
as  a  cause  of  the  peace  that  prevailed  under  the  Tokugawa  for  200  years. 

.  !.      ^  BEVIVAI.  O*"  liBABNINO 

leyaBU  eii^>lo3red  four  instruments  for  educational  purposes  —  the  establish* 
meni  of  schools,  the  engagement  of  professors^  the  collection  of  ancient  literaiy 

works,  and  the  printing  of  books.  In  accordance  with  his  last  will  his  son 
Yoshinao,  daimyd  of  Owari,  built,  in  1636,  the  Daiseiden  College  beside  the 
temple  of  Kiyomizu  in  Uono  Park,  near  the  \nlla  of  Hayashi  Razan,  the 
celebrated  Confucian  scholar;  but,  in  1691,  the  eolleKC  was  moved  to  the  slope 
called  Shohei-zaka,  where  a  bridge  —  Shohei-bashi  —  was  thrown  across  the 
river.  "Shohei"  is  the  Japanese  pronunciation  of  "Changping,"  Confucius's 
birthplace,  and  the  school  was  known  as  the  Shdhei-kd.  It  received  uniform 
patronage  at  the  hands  of  the  Tokugawa,  whose  kinsmen  and  vassals  were  re- 
(jiuired  to  study  there,  their  proficiency,  as  detemiined  by  its  examinations, 
being  counted  a  passport  to  office.'  Yoshinao  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great 
libraiy  at  the  solKxd  and  the  number'of  volulneB  was  ocmstantly  Incntaaed. 
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During  the  lifetime  of  leyasu,  one  of  the  most  noted  scholars  was  Fujiwara 
Seigwa.  By  the  invitation  of  the  Tokug&wa  chief  he  lectured  on  the  classics 
in  Kyoto,  and  it  is  recorded  that  leyasu,  who  had  just  (1600)  arrived  in  that 
city,  attended  one  of  these  lectures,  wearing  his  ordinary''  garments.  Seigwa  lis 
1  Intrd  to  have  fixed  his  eyes  on  Icyasu  and  addressed  him  as  follo"vv8:  "The 
greatejbt  work  of  Confucius  teaches  that  to  order  oneself  is  the  most  essential  of 
achievements.  How  shall  a  man  who  does  not  order  himself  be  able  to  order 
his  country?  I  am  lecturing  on  etliics  to  one  who  behaves  in  a.  disorderly  and 
discourteous  manner.  I  believe  that  I  preach  in  vain." '  leyasu  immediately 
changed  bis  oo8tume,*«iid  the.  event  contributed  inatfirially-.ta  the  feputation 
alike  of  the  intrepid  .tcachef  altdof  the,  nmgnaiiimous  studcnii  a»  well  as  to  the 
popularity  of  Seigwfti's  doctrfnes.  ..)'•/■, 

Hayashi  EasaD  was  a  diseiple'  of  Seigwa  whose  reputation  -as  a  sdiolar  ,be 
rivalled.  leyasu  employed  him  extensively  in  drafting  la^wsji  and  manytof  his 
disciples  subsequently  served  as  teachers  of  the  Chinese  classics.  The  scripture 
of  Hayashi's  school  of  ethics  was  Chu  Hi's  commentary  on  the  "Great  Learning" 
of  Confucius.  In  this  system,  ethics  become  a  branch  of  natural  philosophy. 
"Corresponding  to  the  rej^ular  change  of  the  seasons  in  nature  is  right  action 
in  man  (who  is  the  crown  uf  nature),  in  the  relation  of  sovereign  and  subject, 
parent  and  child,  elder  brother  and  younger  brother,  husband  and  wife,  friend 
fiDdiriend.  T(y  his  soyereigii,  or  lord,  he  is  bound  to  be  faithfiil ;  to  his  pajents, 
dutiful,  and  to  his  elddr  bcother,  respeptitul. .  Affeetioa  should  •chdrant^ze  the 
idatioDS  of  husband  and' wife  sad  twl^^oee  of  Im 

A  moment's  consideration  of  this.ethiilal  f^ston  shows  that  it  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  such  a  form  of  administration  as  that  existing  under  the  Bakufu, 
Ocnume  loyalty  to  the  sovereign  found  no  place  in  the  practical  code  of  Toku>- 
gawa.  Whether  leyasu  appreciated  that  fact  or  whether  he  ignored  it  in  con- 
fflderation  of  the  civilizing  and  tranquillizing  influences  of  Confucianism,  there 
is  nothing  to  show.  Ultimately,  howt-ver,  it  was  to  the  ethics  of  the  Chinese 
sage  that  the  Tokugawa  downfall  became  indirectly  attributable. 

leyasu  showed  much  earnestness  in  searching  for  and  collecting  ancient  books. 
Before  and  after  the  war  of  Osaka,  he  ordered  priests  to  copy  old  bobltt  and 
records  preserved  in  Buddhist  tejcafiles'aiid  noblemen's  houses.  :  -  Stibsequent^, 
during  the  Kwmei  erar--^  1621-^1648  "^thiei:^  was  built  ^thin  the  castle- <tf 
Yedo  a  libEacy :  called  .Momijiyama  Bunlco  where  the  books  cwere  stored. 
He  was  also  instrumental  in  causing  the  compilation  and  publication  of  many 
volumes  whose  contents  contribute  materially  to  our  historical  knowledge.  The 
writing  of  history  in  the  Imperial  Court  had  been  abandoned  for  many  years, 
and  the  scholars  employed  by  leyasu  had  reeourse  to  pri  vnto  dinrir  ^  for  materials. 
Hayashi  Razan  {Ddshun)  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  fliKtinguLshing  between 
the  true  and  the  false  in  using  these  records,  and  there  resulted  two  memorable 
works.  The  second  of  these  consisted  in  the  main  of  genealogical  tables.  It 
«itended  to  372  volume  and  subsequently  ibecanae  the  Kwanei  Shake  Kdzu-den. 
The  £rst,  a  natloBai  'history,  was  <wsginally  ealkd'the  BenM  Bilhnev€9lnL 
Before  ,  its  compilatloii  Hasan'  (ZMfl/bwi)  died,  and  the  bdoikiwas,  concluded  .  by 
his  son,  Harukatsuv>  in  the  year  1636.  It  fxutoisted  of  'three.hundredivohusto 
in  ally  and, covered  the  period  from  tl^  age  of  the  Gods  to  the  year  1610.  It  ii| 
now  known  as  the  Honcho  Tsugan*  The  two  works  having  ibe^  published  to 
the  order  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  Bakufu,  their  contents  were  by  no 
means  free  from  the  stain  of  favotur  and a£feation»i butt thoy  neveiithQlesa  poaeess 
iaestioaable  historical .Viftlue. ...    *       .j:-.;  •   ;      n  o  -.  !  ,         'V  '-' 
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THE  SECOND  TOKUQAWA  i8ffdGI7iir.  HIPETADA 

,  Hidetada,  third  son  of  leyasu,  was  born  in  1579 ;  succeeded  to  the  shdgunate 
ill  ie05;  abdicated  in  1622,  and  died  in  1^832.  His  appearance  oa  the  histoHcal 
'Stagid  was  not  very  glorious^  for,  as-alteady  abo'vm;<wlii^  to  |oin 

father's  army  before  the  battle  of  Sekigahara,  he  ailoi^iidihimielf  tb  be  de^anined 
'BO  long  at  the>  siege  of  Ueda  Castle  that  heifailed  to  be  present  at  the  great 
combat,  and  leyasn,  as  a  mark  of  displeasure,  refused  to  meet  him  until  Honda 
Masazumi  pleaded  Hidetada's  cause.  During  th*^  first  eleven  years  of  his 
shogunate  he  exerched  little  real  authority,  the  administration  being  conducted 
by  leyasu  himself  from  his  nominal  place  of  retirement  in  Sumpu.  Thus,  the 
period  ol  Hidetada's  independent  sway  extended  over  six  years  only.  But 
during  iihe  tensidbflcqneptiyears  hecoaaiUniited  to  exercise  much  camera  influence 
4>i^er  the  €k>venan6nt,  Idioug^rhis  power') w«»  infcArior  to  that'whieh  had  been 
frieUfed  by X^asa  innominai  retirem^v  Honda  Masa2Umi,-who  had  befriend- 
ed him  at  the  critic^  time  mentioned  above,  occupied  the  h%faest  post  in  tl 
administration,  the  second  place  being  assigned  to  Sakai  Tadayo,  while  in  Kyoto 
the  Toku^awa  int^estB  were  guaoded  by  Itakura  Katsvuihige  and  Mataudaiia 
Masatsuna.  "  . 

■■  The  era  of  Hidetada  was  essentially  one  of  organization,  and  by  the  exercise 
of  sincerity  and  justice  lie  contributed  much  to  the  stability  of  the  Tokugawa 
Tide.  Not  the  least  memorable  step  tak^  by  him  related  to  the  fortress  of  Yedo. 
In  the  year  loUowing  his  succeaBiiin^  'he  oindeared  the  foadaiUm^  of  <thQ<ea8t  to  ' 
'constmct  the  castle  wBch  roouiiiis  td'^tlusiday  one  of  the- marvels  ol  the  world. 
"  Around  it  stretched  a  triple  line  of  moats,  the  outermost  measuring  nine  and  a 
half  miles  in  length,  the  innermost  one  dnd  a  half,  their  scarps  constructed  with 
blocks  of  granite  nearlj^  as  colossal  as  those  of  the  Osaka  stronghold,  though  in 
the  case  of  the  Yedo  fortification  everv  stone  had  to  be  carried  hundreds  of  miles 
over  the  sea.  The  gates  ^vexe  proportionately  as  huge  as  those  at  Osaka, 
well-nigh  the  most  stupendous  works  ever  undertaken,  not  excepting  even  the 
i^yramids  of  IDgypt.  There  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  a  more  striidng  monu- 
meniMmiliiaiy  power^  nortcah  a(nyinie>iiQnaidcain»  auoh  ft-work,  as  wdl  as  its 
iiAmediBtelpredeeesBory  the  TaSka's  stron^Ktld^ai  OibalEaj  and  itsmmueroits  con- 
temporaries blleaseff  but  still  striking  pro|»6rtions:in  tfae.prinapttl'ilefs,  refuse  to 
liredit  the  Jsipanese  with  capacity  for  i^krgo;eoaceptfons  and  competence  to  cany 
themintOipraetice."  ^  j;  ^'  •;.»•  f»- ' 

'C0NJU6aL  nSLAtrON^  6£T;V7EEN  THE  I MPERIJIX  FAMILY  AND  Tf|[E  TOICUOAWA 

It  had  been  one  of  the  most  cherished  wishes  of  leyasu  to  follow  the  Fujiwara 
precedent  by  establi^iing  conjugal  relations  bbtw^ea  the  Imperial  family  and 
the  Tokugawa.  'But  the  exj£mperor/  Ok>^YOBei,  tunMett  a  deaf  ear  to  thia'pro- 
^posal  on  the  ground  that  a  lady  bom  in  MiilHaty  house  had  never  been  chosen 
ct^asert  of  a  soverdgUi  leyasu,  howeigrer/  did  not  abandon  his  .purpose.  He 
entrusted  its  prosecution  to  TOclo  Takatora,  and  in  1616,  the  year  <rf  leyasu's 
death,  T5d5  induced  Konop  Nobuhiro,  mmister  orf  the  Right,  to  promote  this 
undertaking.  Nobuhiro,  being  the  Emperor's  younger  brothri\  was  able  to 
exert  much  influence,  and  finally  the  ex-Emperor  gave  his  consent.  In  June, 
1620,  Kazuko,  daughter  of  Hidetada,  became  first  lady-in-waiting,  and  ultimate- 
ly Empress  under  the  name  ofTofuku-mon-in.  It  is  recorded  that  1180  chests 
were  required  to  carry  her  trousseau  from  Yedo,  andfthat  itbe  costs  of  her  outfit 
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ajul  of  her  joiim^y  to  filyOto  itggiifgatied  more  tban  a  aullion  fiterlisc .  She  gave 
birth  to  two  princes  aild  fivc^  pri^eeBses,  and  the  house  of  Kon5>e,  which  had 
been  instrumental  in  pipcuriag  hei;  summona  to  the  Gourt»;  became  the  lefider 
oiihe  Go-sekkp.  .  ■  ,  .    .  . 

.        .       .  .     '       .■■      .'  . 

'  DEATJ^'  OF  HIDlrrADA  AKD  HIS  CHAIlACtER  ' 

After  resigning  the  sh5gunate  in  1622,  Hidetada  retired  to  the  inner  castle 
{Nishi  Mam)  m  Yedo  and  there  continued  to  direct  affairs.  He  died  ten  years 
later,  at  the  a^ge  of  fifty-eight,  and.waa  inteired  at  the  temple  Zojo-ji,  hn  the  Shiba 
district  of  .the  eosteni  €|apital.  .  J.|[|)anee&  historiaiiB  agr^.tli9.t  Hidetada's  char- 
acter wa9  aditpted  for  the  w<Mrk  of  ooosdadatbn  that'  fell  ,to,Jva  Ipt.  He  r^- 
B^mbled  his  father,  loyasu,  in  decision  and  perseverance;  h^  never  dealt  lightly 
with  any  affair,  and  while  outwardly  gentle  and  consideratCt  ho  was  at  heart 
subtle  and  uncompromising.  An  intere$ting  illustration  of  the  administrative 
oanons  of  the  time  is  afforded  in  the  adviqe  said  to  have  been  given  by  Hosokawa 
Tftdaoki  when  consulted  by  Hidetada.  "Thoro  is  an  old  proverb, "  Tadaoki 
replied, /'that  if  a  round  lid  be  put  on  a  squaie  vessel,  those  within  will  have 
ease;  bxit  if  a  square  lid  be  used  to  oover  a  square  vessel,  there  will  result  a 
feeling  of  distress."  Afik^d  ior  a  ataniiaj  d  by,  which  to  judge  qualifications  for 
success,  the  same  nobleman  answered  that  an  oyster  shell  foimd  oil  the  A^a^ 
shore  is  the  best  type  of  a  man  qualified  to  succeed,  for  the  shell  has  bem  deprived 
of  all  its  angles  by  the  beating  of  the  waves.  Of  Hidetada  himself  there  is  told  an 
anecdote  which  shows  'hhh  to  haV^  b^ea  'imiarkably  free  from  sup'erstHion.  A 
corn*  t  made  itSvappearance  and  was  regarded  with  anxiety  by  the  astrologists 
of  Kyoto,  Jffhp  associated,  its  advent  with  certain  misfortune.  Hidetada  ridiculed 
these  fears.  "What  can  we  tell,"  he  said,  "about  the  situation  of  a  solitary 
star  in  the  wide  universe,  and  how  can  we  kw>yi  that  it  has  anything  to  do.  with 
tl4*.Uttie  world?"  .  .^  1,  ^-   •  «  h 

■     .  \Mr  .      ■  f  .       •  ••. 

-  ,  lemitsu,  son,  pf  Hidpt^dai*  wm^m  in.  1^3 ;  succee<}^  t<x  the  phogunate^m 
1622,  and  held  that  post  until  his  death,  in  1651.  His  prmcipat  uumffkeifB  i^esp 
li  Naotalca  (who  had  occupied  the  poet  of  premier  since  the  days  of  leyasu), 

Matsudaira  Nobutsuna,  and  Abe  Tadaaki,  one  of  the  ablest  officers  that  served 
the  Tokugawal  He  defvoted  hihkself  to  consolidating  the  system  founded  by 
his  grandfather,  leyasu,  and  he  achieved  remarkable  success  hy  the  exercise  of 
exceptional  sagacity  and  determination.  In  1()26,  he  proceeded  to  Kyoto  at 
the  head  of  a  large;  army,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  feudul 
nobles  a  c-ignificant  intimation  that  he  intended  to  enforce  his  authority  without 
iiesitation.  Up  to  that  time  the  feudal  chiefs'  were  not  officially  required  to 
residp  ift  Yedo  for  any  fixed  time  or  at  any  fixed  interval.  But  now  it  was 
ele^ly  eiwted.thftt^thc  feudatories  ctf  the  east  and- those  of  the  wes^  shpyld 
repf^r.tft  ^-Bq^u  ?apit^l,  fbt  differaoit  seaso|is  in  the  yearj.^should  r^&u 
tl^:  a.tv4Yi^|IOI|th/*^iiii<1^  ca^  of  feudal  Icnfda.from  t^.KwiuDjtO  only  six 
.i:panth9,T-^afl^;  sjii^i^^^  their  .wives  .^d  fi^imUes  hoi^tagcs  durjiqg 
^alternate  perioid^of  >)v^.owm  absjenee  from^tl^e  «^0W<fCity,  which  th^y.sp^i 
ia  the  .provinces. 

This  system  was  technically  called  sankin  kotaij  that  is  " alternate  residence 
.  m  ^pit^t    ,  l!rp«i  tla^ ipoint  iOj  vi^w  qf .  tfj^  Tpljju^awA  .the  plan  was.  emin^fly 
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wise,  for  it  bound  tlie  feudal  chiefs  closer  to  the  shogun,  keeping  them  under  his 
eye  half  the  time  and  giving  hostages  for  their  good  behaviour  the  other  half; 
and  it  helped  the  growth  of  Yedo  both  in  financial  and  political  power,  by  bring- 
ing money  into  it  and  by  making  it  more  than  before  an  administraUve  head- 
quarters. On  the  other  band  there  was  a  oorresponding  drain  on  the  provinces, 
all  the  greater  since  the  r  standard  of  living  at  ^fedo  was  higher  than  in  rural 
districts  and  coimtiy  nobles  thus  learned  extravagance..  To  prevent  other 
families  from  mowing  too  rich  and  powerful  sseems  to  have  been  a  part  of  leyasu's 
definite  plan  for  holding  in  check  possible  rivals  of  the  Tokugawa,  so  that  it  is 
not  impossible  that  ho  foresaw  this  very  result.  At  any  rate  it  is  kno\\ni  tliat  in 
the  instructions  for  government  which  he  handed  down  to  his  successors  he 
urged  them  to  keep  strict  surveillance  over  their  feudal  lords  and  if  any  one  of 
them  seemed  to  be  ^wltag  itch  tb  iibpeBb-  upon  hiib  liudi  a  blinktf  of  public 
works  as  woidd  cript^e  liim.  '  ' 

In  1632,  lemitsu'&mde  another  military  demonstration  ftt  KySlo,  kid  on  this 
occasion  the  Emperor  would  have  conferred  on  him  the  post  of  pmtie  u^zdster 
'{dajd  daijin).  But  he  refused  to  accept  it.  This  refusal  was  subsequently 
explained  as  n  bint  to  the  feudal  chiefs  that  inordinate  ambition  sliould  be 
bjirtished  from  tiieir  bosoms;  but  in  reality  lemitsu  was  influenced  by  the 
traditional  principle  that  the  Throne  had  no  higher  gift  to  bestow  on  a  subject 
than  the  shogunate.  •  ^       "  •         *  s  .  1  '  /  ■ 

/,       5.   PROMINENT  JFEATUWSS  OP  XHB  4DM;NISm^TION,  pF  lEI^XTSU 

The  prominent  feature  of  this  able  ruler's^  administration  was  Hiat  thor- 
oughly consolidated  the  systems  introduced-by  his  grandfather  and  'tonfirmed 

by  his  father.  From  the  time  of  lemitsu  do\\Tiwards,  cardinal  forms  were  never 
changed,  alterations  being  confined  to  non-essentials.  On  his  death-bed  he 
desired  that  his  prime  minister,  Hotta  Masamori,  and  several  other  notables 
should  accompany  him  to  the  tomb,  and  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  June,  1651, 
Hotta  Masamori  (aged,  forty-six),  .Abe  Shjgjetsugu  (aged  fifty-two),  Uchida 
Masanobu  (aged  thirty-three),  Masamori's  mother  (aged  sixty-three),  Saegusa 
Hfdri^ltMdii,  and  CHciiyainia  Yasushige  all  con^iiitted  suibide.  Their  foixibfi  stand 
'totWsdajf  inKikkO.  '     '  :'  .      .  •       -  ^   .      '  f.f-d  =       :  » 

I       5        '    .  •.  '  '     ,       •  t-:     I    -  >       '  •  .         •   .    •;:>  n.:  -  • 

y  •  .     •  ,      <     .  f,  ,      '        •.  .■  J-  'r-1   III  11*-'^  *i       '  • 

THE  NIKK6-  SQRINE  4ND  THE  KWANEI  TEMPLE 

It  has  been  related  how  largely  leysau  was  aided  against  the  Osaka  party  by 
Tengai,  abbot  of  Eiiryaku-ji.  Ttiis  priest  it  was  that  devised  the  singular 
accusation  connected  with  the  inscription  on  a  bell  at  Hoko-ji.  He  received  from 
leyasu  the  diocese  of  NikkC  hk  Shunotferake  province,  wh^  he  built  a  temple 
which  ultimately  served  as -the  shrine  of  Ieyasu.>  But 'the  first  Tokugawa 
Mgim,  faithful  to  his  frugal  habits^  wffled  that  the  shrine  ishould'be  'silliple  and 
inexpensive,  and  when  Hidetada  died,  his  mausoleum  {mitamaya)  at  the  tfenapite 
'Z6j5-ji  in  Yedo  presented  by  its  magnificence  such  a  contrast  to  the  unpretend- 
ing tomb  at  Nikko,  that  lemitsu  ordered  Akimoto  Yfii^ntomo  to  rebuild  the  latter, 
and  issued  instrnctions  to  various  feudal  chiefs  to  furnish  Inbour  and  materials. 
Hie  assistance  o£  even  Korea,  ll>  likyu,  and  Holland  was  reqmsitioned,  and 
the  Bakufu  treasury  presented  700,UOO  ryo  of  gold.  The  shrine  was  finished 
in  1630  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  and  artistic  beauty  almost  unsurpassed  in  any 
other  country.  '  The  asme  piiest^  ^en^;  was  instrumdntiil  in  building  th6  ton- 
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pie  known  as  Kwanci-ji,  and  at  his  sugp;estion,  Hidetada  asked  the  Imperial 
Court  to  appoint  a  prince  to  the  post  of  abbot  (moftiw). 

This  system  already  existf fl  in  the  case  of  Enryakn-ji  on  Hiei-zan  in  KyCto, 
and  it  was  Tengai's  ambition  that  his  sect,  tiie  Tt  udai,  should  possess  in  Yedo 
a  temple  qu^ilLed  to  compete  wHli  the  great  monastery  of  the  Imperial  capital 
IhiiB,  .Ueno  hill  on  which  the  YedoiBtmoture  stood  wds  designated. ''TOei*zan/' 
as  the  site  of  the  Kyoto  monastery  was  designated  "HIeiHun,"  and  just  as'the 
temple  on  the  latter  received  the  name  of  ''£ku!yaku«>ji,''  after 'the  envof 'its 
oonstru^an  (Enryaku),  so  that  in  Yedo  was  named  "Kwanei-ji,"  the  name  of 
the  year  period  of  its  foundation  being  Kwanei.  Finally,  the  Kwanei-Ji  was 
intended  to  ^ruard  the  "Demon's  (  into"  of  the  Bakvfii  city  as  the  Enrj'aku-ji 
guarded  the  Imperial  capital.  Doul)!  less,  in  furthering  this  plan,  lemitsu  hnd 
for  ultimate  motive  the  nssociatiun  of  an  Imperial  prince  with  the  Tokugawa 
family,  so  that  in  no  cm  umstancea  could  the  latter  be  stigmatized  as  "rebels.' 
Not  until  the  day  of  the  Tokugawa's  downfall  did  this  intention  receive  practical 
Implication,  when  the  priest-prince  of  Ueno  (Prince  Kitashirakawa)  was  set  up 
M  tlidr  leader  bj  the  Tenmants  of  the  Bo^tt  army. 

'  •  f  ■ 

ISE  AND  NIKKO 

Through  many  centuries  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Imperial  Court  to 
worship  at  the  great  shrine  of  Ise  and  to  offer  suitable  gifts.  This  ceremony  was 
long  suspended,  however,  on  account  of  continuous  wars  as  well  as  the  im- 
pecunious condition  of  tlie  Court.  Under  the  sway  of  the  Oda  and  the  Toyo- 
tomi,  fitful  efforts  were  made  to  renew  the  <  n^toiii,  but  it  was  left  for  the  Toku- 
gawa to  re-establish  it.  The  third  5^^wn,  l*  rnltsu,  p(^t itioned  the  Court  in  that 
sense,  and  assigned  an  estate  in  Yamashiro  as  a  lueaiis  of  (lelra>'ing  the  necessary 
expenses,  the  Fujinami  family  being  appointed  to  perform  the  ceremony  hered- 
itarily. At  the  same  time  lemitsu  petitioned  that  the  Court  should  send 
an  envoy  to  worship  at  Nil^O  every  year  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
leyasu,  and  this  request  having  been  granted,  Nikk5  thenceforth  beeame 
to  the  Tokugawa  what  Ise  was  to  the  Imperial  Court. 

BUDDHISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  Shimabara  revolt  finallj^  induced  the  Bakufu 
Government  to  adopt  the  ixDlicy  of  int^national  seclusion  and  to  extirpate 
Christianity.  In  carrying  out  the  latter  purpose,  extensive  recourse  was  had 
to  the  aid  of  Buddhism.  The  chief  temple  of  each  sect  of  that  religion  was 
offidaHy  fixed,  as  were  also  the  brsndi  temples  forming  the  parish  of  the  sect; 
every  tinit  of  the  nation  was  requured  to  register  his  name  in  the  arefaives  of  a 
temide,  and  the  Govenmmit  ordered  that  the  priests  should  keep  aeeurate 
lists  of  births  and  deaths.  Anyone  whose  name  did  not  appeal;  on  these  lists 
was  assumed  to  belong  to  the  alien  faith.  This  orgamaation  was  completed 
in  the  time  of  lemitsu.  ' 

•  :    .,     TSBTOURTliSiraoW.'lEKtJNA         ,        '       '  , 

letsuna,  the  fourth  Tokugawa  shogun,  eldest  son  of  lemitsu,  was  bom  in 
1642  and  succeeded  to  the  office  in  1651,  holding  it  until  his  death  in  1680.  In 
bequeathing  the  administrative  power  to  a  youth  in  his  tenth  year,  lemSbsu  ^ 
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clearly  foresaw  that  trouble  was  likely  to  arise.    He  'therefore  instructed  his 
younger  brother,  Hoshina  Maaayuki,  baron  of  Ai2.\i,  to  render  every  assistance 
to  liis  nephew,  ahd  he  appointed  li  Naotaka  to     prime  XBitaister,  i^'dating 
9rHK  hnB'  Sa]E^d  Tjdakfldisiir  Ma*Mi(iitm'-lfobRit*uiia^  Abe  Tadaaldy  and.  other 
4tttfti9imte  of  paroved  ability.-^  Ttmkfpi%o$M\oiiamm  0ooii«ediL  tobe^neb^fisaty, 
foii  the  pNjurtiftuis  of  tbe  T<^otoiiii  'sedsed  tht;  ooobabn  to  attempt)  a  eoup.  The 
«6antiy  :«jb^that  time  BW^armlbd  with  rmin  (wav&^nen) ;  thn£  is  to  my,  samurid 
-whowere,  f or  v^ous  reasons,  roving  free-lances.   There  seems  to  have  been 
a  larpe  admixture  of  something  vers^  like  Eiuropean  chivalry  in  the  make  up  of 
thrsp  ronin,  for  some  of  them  seem  to  have  wandered  about  merely  to  right 
wrongs  and  defend  the  helpless.    Others  Fought  adventure  for  adventure's 
sake  and  for  glory's,  chaUenfpng  the  best  swordsman  in  each  j^aee  to  wiiich 
they  came.   Many  seem  to  have  taken  up  the  hves  of  wanderers  out  of  a  notion 
of  loyalty;  the  feudal  lords  to  whom  thc^  had  owed  allegiance  had  been  crushed 
Iby  .the  Tokngawa  and  thegr  Soef used  io  enter*  the  serViQe  ol  the,  shogun, 

..The  hu^Msmeol  Ireaaob-eeemft  to  have  been  what  proAipted  thfi  revoh-  ef 
i651»  when  letsima,  aged.ten>  had  just  succeeded. mihe  ahOgunate  hia  fatha 
lemitsu  who  had  ^talted  the  power  of  the  Tokugawa  at  the  expense  of  their 
military  houses.  The  ronin  headed  by  Yui  Shosetsu  and  Marubashi  Chuya 
plotted  to  set  fire  to  the  cit}'  of  Yedo  and  take  the  shogun's  castle.  The  plot 
wa.<?  di^seovered.  ShOsetsu  conmiittf  d  suicide,  and  Chuya  was  crucified.  In 
thr  following  year  (1652)  another  intrigue  was  fornipd  under  the  leadership  of 
Bekki  Shoemon,  also  a  rdnin.  On  this  oeeasKni  the  plan  was  to  murder  li 
Kaotaka,  the  first  minister  of  State,  as  well  as  his  colleagues,  and  then  to  set 
fire  to  the  temple  Zojo-ji  on  the  occasion  of  a  religious  ceremony.  But  this  plot, 
ateOr.ivas  discovcared  before  it  matured,  and  it.:pFOved  to  be  the  last  attempt 
that  was  made  to  overthrow  the  Bahrfu  by  force  mitil  more  than  two  hundred 
^reara  had  passed. 
',  •       ■  *  •     •  1 

■  ,  /:         ■■  ': 

THE  LEGISLATION  OF  lEMITSU  AND  lETSUNA 

On  the  5th  of  August,  1635,  a  body  of  laws  was  issued  by  lemitsu  und"'* 
the  title  of  Buke  Sho-hatto,  and  these  laws  were  again  promulgated  on  June  28, 
1665,  by  the  fourth  shogun,  letsuna,  with  a  few  alterations.    The  gist  of  the 
code  of  lemitsu  was  as  follows:    That  literature  and  arms  were  to  be  the  chief 
object  ol  cultivation;  tiiat  the  great  and  small  barons  were  to  do  service  by 
rtw8»m  YcdOy  strict  liixiitsibeing  set  to  the  number  of  their  retainers;  that  all 
work  <m  new  oaetleawas  slwiqt^iirterdioted,  anlthat  all  repairs  of  exialing  oAsUes 
in«t8t  nQ%  be  undeirtakseii  withoat  sanction  from  the  Yedo  itdministrdtjon^  that 
>  in  the  ^evient  of  any  unw^mted  occnrrendBy  all  barons  present  -at  the  scene  must 
jjemain  iand  await  the  shogtm's  ordem;  that  no  person  other  than  the  officials  in 
charge  might  be  present  at  an  ex)ecution;  that  there  must  be  no  scheming  inno- 
vations, forming  of  parties,  or  taking  of  oaths;  that  private  quarrels  were  strict- 
ly interdicted,  and  that  all  matters  difficult  of  arrangement  mu3t  be  reported 
to  the  Y(>do  administration;  that  barons  ha\nng  an  income  of  ten  thousand 
kohl  or  mc^re,  and  their  chief  ofhciais,  must  not  form  matrimonial  alliances  with- 
out the  ahogun's  permission;,  that  greater  siiu2)lieity  and  economy  must  be 
obeyed 'in  social  observances,  such  as  visits  of  ceremony,  giving  and  receivmg 
<^reae&ts»  oeldbrttting  Aciarriages,  entertahang  at^aiiquets,  building  resklcnoesi 
ifmd  general  stnvhig  Afber  elegtince;  that  theremdst     bo  iudisorinunate  inter- 
rianigUng  (ol^rania^^ithail,  ^ooegiwds  tbe^mikteriskxif  dnss^  iindyed  silk  with 
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woven  f»tteni»  {sHro  aya)  must  l?0  WQm  only  ky  Court  nobles  (kiige)  and  others 
of  tlu^  iiigh^i  Batiks;  ti^at  wsidded  «Ofl(|bK  oi  nndyed  ^  might  b|e  worn  by 
daiw^KoA  ot)jem>of  Jjugber  nM^;  th«t»  Jiawl  eotit/$  fii  -purple  8Uk,.BUk\90a|ii 
^cUl  1^0^1006  of  .iHitp^  leSt^  glo^s  .silk,  and  coloured' pUk  oootfl  without  tha 
tftdgftwtte  not  %o  \>0  fiim  tt^fsiuodomLj  that  ooiniQg  down  to  rc  tamers,  konek; 
men,  and  men-at-arms,  the  wearing  by  such  persons  of  ornamental  dresses  Quch 
as  silks,  damask,  brocade,  or  eml)roideries  wjis  quite  unknown  to  tlie  ancient 
laws,  and  a  stop  must  be  put  to  it;  that  all  the  old  restrictions  as  to  riding  in 
palanquins  must  be  observed;  that  retainers  who  had  a  disagreement  with 
their  origmai  lord  were  not  to  be  taken  into  employment  by  other  daimyQ;  that 
if  any  sudi  was  rqaoited  kaviog  b«en  guilty  of  yQbeUiion,or<homiokle,,he;wa| 
to  bo  6ent  (to  bis  fonner  lord)  ^  that  any  who  niaiiifeBt8  .a  r^iactcfo^ 
difliMieition'must  eithesr  be  sent  b^k  or  expelled;  tiiat  where  the:hostage^^»^ 
by  sub-vaasals  to  their  mesne  lord9  had  [Committed  an  offence  requiring  piinia^ 
ment  by  banishment  or  death>  a  report  ui  writing  of  the  circumstance  mufj^ 
be  made  to  the  iulministrn tors'  office  and  their  decision  awaited;  that  in  case 
the  circumstances  were  siicii  as  to  necessitate  or  justify  the  instant  cutting-do^vn 
of  the  offender,  a  personal  account  of  the  matter  must  he  given  to  the  adminis- 
trator; that  lesser  feudatories  must  honestly  discharge  the  duties  of  their 
position  and  refrain  from  ijiviug  unlawful  or  arbitrary  orders  (to  the  people  of 
theiir  fiefs) ;  that  they  m90t  take  eare  not  to  imp^ar  tbo  resources  or  well-being 
o£  the  province  or  distrietiin  which  thciy  are;,  that  roadB»  relays  of  p08t-tK»|as> 
boats,  ferries,  and  bridges  must  be  carefully  attended  to,-  so  as  to  ensura  th^*! 
there  sliould  be  no  delays  or  impedimente  to  quick  communication;  that  no 
private  toU-bara  might  be  erected  or  any  existing  fcrr}""  discontinued;  that  no 
vessels  of  over  five  hundred  koku  burden  were  to  be  built;  that  the  glebe  lands 
of  shrines  and  temples  scattered  throughout  the  provinces,  having  been  nt  i  aclied 
to  them  from  ancient  times  to  the  present  day,  were  not  to  be  taken  fioiu  tliem ; 
that  the  Christian  sect  was  to  be  strictly  prohibited  in  all  the  provinces  and  m, 
all  places;  that  in  case  of  any  imfiliibl  oonduct  the  offender  should  be  dealt  with 
under  the  penal  iaw;  that  in  all  matters  the  example  set  by  the  laws  of  Yedo 
was  to  be  followed  in  ail  the  provinces  and  places. 

As  has  been  noted  above,  this  same  body  of  laws  was  re-enacted  under  tl^ 
authority  of  letsuna,  with  the  following  slight  alterations,  namely,  that  tha 
veto  was  removed  from  the  wearing  of  costly  ornamented  dresses  by  retainers, 
henchmen,  and  men-at-arms,  and  that  the  restriction  as  to  size  should  not  apply 
to  a  cargo  vessel.  At  the  same,  time  a  prohibition  of  jumhi  (following  in  death) 
was  issued  in  these  terma:-^  ■  .    ,     .  ' 

TKat  the  oustom  of  foUowing  a  master  in  destli  ib  tntmg  and  tinpirofitable  in  a  eaiinoii 

which  ha-s  been  at  times  given  from  of  oM;  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  h:us  not  Mctiuilly  hocn 
prohibited,  the  number  of  those  who.  cut  their  bell^  lo  follow  their  lord  on  his  decease  has 
b^cioine  very  great.  'Fdr  the  ftetme,  to  those  i«tainerf  who  may  be  animated  by'sueh-eai 
idea,  their  respective  lords  should  intimate,  constantly  and  in  very  strong  terms,  their  dis- 
approval of  the  custom.  If,  notwithstandiMg  this  warniag,  any  instance  of  the  practice 
ShoniM  occur,  it  will  be  deemed  that  the  deceased  lord  was  to  blame  for  unreadinen.  HeiKto- 
forward,  moreover,  his  son  and  iDBOfeMOr  .nitt  he  Jiekl»blamew<MCtfaj|pr  inocmpetpiufe,.  as  npt 
having  prevei^^-ihi^  suicides  A      j,    •  -i 


Another  memorable  step  was  taken  during  the  administrative  period  ol 
letsuna.    It  had  been  the  custom  to  require  that  all  the  great  nobles  should 

\}  From  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Consui-<icncral  J.  C.  Hall  and  recorded  in  the  "Transactions 
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send  a  number  of  theif  clafef  retainprs  or  the  latter's  fathers,  brothers,  and  sons 
to  Yedo,  where  they  were  held  as  hostages  for  the  peaceful  conduct  of  their 
feudal  eMelB.  But  when  1;he  systein  ol  «An&ifi  A5ta<  bad  hetm  iiii'O^mtion  for 
seme  time,  lEuid'Wliea  the  potrer  of  the  ^okoipwa'  Mdihtf^'  had  he9A  'fvSLy  tooM* 
idatiBd;  this  jira^oe  of'  exaieliing  hodiftages  beoame'  «up^w>iul  and  vexaetious. 
It  was  therefore  afeaadtined  bi  the- year' 1665  and  4ih&hb8ta|geB  Me'all  suffeMd 
to  leave  Yedo.    *        .  ■    .      .     '     ..  .  .\ 

,  ;  THE. MING  DYNASTY 

*  The  fall  of  the  Ming  dynasty  in  China  took  place  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
letsuna's  suceession,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed  that  Japan  might  possibly 
take  the  field  aguinst  the  conquering  T^tMs.  A  Chinese  immigrant  who  had 
tofctied  ia  ihe'ialatid  of  Hii^do,  in  Hisei^  married  the'  daut^rter  cd  v^apmame^ 
flffmer,  and  had  a'soli-'hy 'her.  The  immlgretit^id  muue  waift  Chengt  Cfai4imgy 
afid  when  the  partisails^r  the 'Ming  dynasty  made  theif  last  stand  at  Foochaw^ 
they  chose  Cheng  for  general,  through  him  soliciting  aid  from  the  Yedo  Bahufu. 
Their  request  wns  earnestly  discussed  in  Yedo,  and  it  is  possible  that  had  the 
Ming  officers  lield  out  a  little  longer,  Japan  might  have  sent  an  expedition 
across  the  sea.  Cheng  Chi-lung's  son,  Cheng  Cheng-kung,  resisted  to  the 
last,  and  wlien  he  fell  fighting  at  Macao,  his  Japanese  motlier  committed 
suicide.  Other  fugitives  from  China,  notably  an  able  scholar  named  Chu 
Chi-yu,  settled  m  JtipasL  at  this  tin&ei  and  contributed  not  a'Uttle  to  the  promo^ 
liion  of  art  land  iiterature^ 


The  influence  of  the  sanJcin  kotai  system  upon  the  prosperity  of  Yedo,  as 
well  as  upon  the  efRciericy  of  the  Tokugawa  administration,  }ias  already  been 
noticed.  Tndeed,  Yedo  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  one  of  the 
most  populous  and  prosperous  cities  in  the  world.  But  very^  little  intelligence 
had  been  exercised  in  planning  it.  The  Streets  were  narrow  and  there  were  no 
bridges  across  the  main  river.  Thus,  in  1657,  a  -fii^  broke  out  which,  being 
fanned  by  a  violent  -wind,  burned  for  two  days,  destroying  the  greater  part  of 
the  eity  together  with  the  teddenees  of  nearly  all  the  daimyf^  Th^  calamity 
06<AuTed  in  the  month  of  February  and  was  accompanied' by  A  violent  snow- 
storm, which  greatly  increased  the  sufferings  of  the  eitisons.  Tradition  sayi 
that  108,000  persons  lost  their  lives,  but  that  number  is  probably  an  exaggera- 
tion. In  the  following  year,  another  similar  catastrophe  occurred  on  almost 
the  same  scale,  and  it  seemed  as  tliough  Yedo  could  never  rise  from  its  a.shes. 
Yet  the  result  of  these  calamities  was  salutary.  The  Bakufa  selected  suitable 
situations  for  the  residences  of,  the  daimyOj  and  issued  a  law  re(^uiring  that 
the  main  thoroughfares  must  have  a  wddth  of  sixty  feet  and  evoi  the  by-streets 
must  not  be  narrower  tluui  from  tlurty  to  thirty-six  feet;*  Moreover,  three 
bridges,  sBamely,  the  Qydgoku,  the  Eitai,  and  ihp  3hin-a,  were  thrown  across 
the  Sumida.  This  river,  which  formed  the'castem  boundary  of  the  city,  had 
hitherto  been  left  unbridged  for  military  reasons,  and  the  result  was  that  on 
the  occasion  of  the  great  conflagratioit  thousMnds  of  people,  caught  between  the 
flames  and  the  river  bank,  had  to  choose  <!(  ith  by  burning  or  by  drowning. 
Nevertheless,  some  officials  opjjosed  the  building  of  bridges,  and  were  only 
dlenced  by  the  astute  remark  of  Sakai  Tada^Latsu  that  if  Yedo  was  ever  to  bo 
a'great  city,  the  copvenien^ei.of  its  inbi$L|)^i^^  must  be  first  consulted,  ^or,  after 
all,  the  people  themselves  constituted  the  .best  sUonghold.  This  may  be  ro* 
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gardecl  as  an  e%ndence  of  fhp  deference  that  wa&  b^iiming  then,  to  be  psud  to 
the  non-military  classes  by  the  eamurat.    '  • 

It  was  at  this  time  (1658),  also,  that  the  city  of  Yedo  obtained  its  first  supply 
of  good  water.  There  was  already  an  tujuaduct  from  Inokashira  Lake  to  the 
Kanda  district  of  the  city,  but  it  carried  only  a  very  small  volume  of  water,  and 
tile  idea  bl'iifiuniMBing  the  Tftma^-gawa  tO'Bu|)])Iy  the  loim  ims  due  tor  two  citi- 
fl^ns,  SliOeilitfii 'dad  Seiemon,  "Who 'anbeequently  Teeeived  the  family  name  «f 
Tamagawa:  THie  'Bah^u  -^ant^  >  a  -sum  of  7£00  ry5  towardr  the  expeDBd, 
md  on'  the  o6iiar|Aetiati  of  the  work  withm  iwoy^StB^  gifto  of  ^0Ory9  M«  made 
to  the  tw6  pfojectors.  The  water  had  to  be  carried  through  a  distance  of  over 
thirty  miles,  and  the  eBteifirifle  did  high  credit  to  the  engineering  skills  tite 
loen  of  the  time.  •  -  .  ►       .     '       .  ,  f 

The  era  of  this  fourth  Tokugawa  shoffun,  letsuna,  was  remarkable  for  things 
other  than  the  la^teseftiees  of  the  "wave^nien."  From  that  time  the  Tokugawa 
begati  to  fare  ae  nearly  all  great 'families  of  pievidutfagM  had  fatedr  the  mib- 
itaiiee  of  thie-adrnttiiatrative  power  paasMl  into  ihe  handa  of  a  minister,  itB 
lehadow  alone' remaudng  to  the  sftS^tm.  '  Sakai  Tadaidyo  was  the  chief  author 
of  tfala  change.  Secluded  from  contact  wHh  the  outer  world,  letsuna  saw  and 
heard  mainly  through  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  ladiea  of  his  household.  But 
Tadfikiyo  caused  an  order  to  be  issued  forbidding  all  access  to  the  Court  ladies 
except  by  ministerial  permit,  and  thenceforth  the  shdg^m  became  practically 
deaf  and  dumb  so  far  as  events  outside  the  cistle  were  concerned.  Some 
Japanese  historians  describe  this  event  as  an  access  of  "weariness"  on  tlie  .s7?o- 
giin's  part  towards  the  duties  of  administration.  This  is  a  euphemism  which 
can  be  interpreted  by  what  has  been  set  down  above.  From  1606,  when  he  be- 
came prime  miniater  in  Yedo,  Sakai  Tadakiy  o  seems  to  hssve  deliberately  planned 
the  relegation  of  his  master  to'  the  position  of  a  faineant  and  the  succession 
of  the!  MgUn*8  son  to  supreme  pow«r.  Tadakiyo'a  lust  of  authority  was 
equalled  only  by  his  cupidity.  Everything  went  to  the  highest -bidder.  It  had 
gradually  become  the  fashion  that  the  daimyo  should  invite  to-  their  Yedo 
re^dences  all  the  leading  administrators  of  the  Bakt^u,  On  these  entertain- 
ments ^eat  sums  were  squandered  and  valuable  presents  were  a  feature  of 
the  fetes.  It  also  became  fashionable  to  pay  constant  visits  at  the  mansions 
of  the  chief  officials  and  these  visits  were  always  accompanied  with  costly 
gifts.  It  is  recorded  that  the  mansion  of  Tadakiyo  was  invariably  so  crow<lod 
by  persons  waiting  to  pay  their  respects  that  a  man  repairing  thither  at  day- 
break could  scarcely  count  on  obtaining  access  by  evening-fall.  The  depraved 
state  of  affairs  brought  the  admimstrfltioii  of  the  Tokugawa  iiito  wide  disrepute,  . 
and*  loyal  vassals  of  the  fhmily  sadly  contrasted  the  evil  time  with  the  days  of 
I^yasu/seventy  yeaiB  prdvioudy. 

.  .  .      •  •    •  .      I-  ■  • 

•  * 

THK  COURTS  OF  KYOTO  AND  OF  YEDO 

The  great  financial  -^^traits  to  which  the  Imperial  Court  was  reduced  during 

the  time  of  the  Muromachi  shoyuns  hiave  been  already  described.    Both  Oda 

Kobunaga  and  Toyotomi  Hideyoshi  made  some  endeavotirs  to  correct  this 

evil  state  of  afTairs,  and  when  Tokug:awa  leyasu  came  into  power  he  adopted 

still  more  liberal  inetiiods.   la  1604,  he  increaised  the  leveiiue  of  the  Court  by 
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10,000  koku  annually,  and  in.  the  coiH^p  tb0  aext; few  years  he  caused  the 
palace  to  be  rebuilt  on  a  scale  of  oonsiderable  grftt^deur.  The  3ame  policy  was 
pur^ue^  by  tbfi  wiooiid  shogun,  WiMtdiki.'wtif^'m^f^^  an 
iaeonie^Qf  3000 koht  and  made  www  alWwipM8[  to-pdnpee  ^d  other  memjben 
(qf  tine  Imperial  family.  •  Tb»  jQci{li€9W  p|  tfaf8trAllpw9ii669  lotafipd  140,  ,80(1 
It  is  on  record  that,  in  the  year  1706^  the  j-ftir§^ues  of  the  Imperial  Cou^  iig> 
legated  29,000  koku;  those  of  the  ex-ED?(peror  15,000;  thoBe  of  the  prinees  and 
Court  nobles,  44,000;  those  of  the  Monzeki'  temples,  19,000;  those  of  the 
Court  ludioH  and  Imperial  nuns,  7500,  nnd  thaso  of  the  Court  officials  23C0, 
the  whole  making  a  total  of  [il)out  120,000  koku.  The  income  of  the  retired 
shogun  alone  equalled  that  amount,  and  it  Wai3  enon}iou<ily  surpassed  by  the 
revenues  of  many  of  the  daimyd.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  although 
the  rice  provided  for  the  above  purposes  was  made  a  charge  upon  the  Kinai 
provinces  as  well  as  upon  Tamba  and  Omi^  neither  to  the  Emperor  nor  to  the 
Imperial  princes  nor  to  the^  Court  nobles  Vere^ estdt^s  ^iAed  directly.  These 
incomes  iw^re  eoUeeted  An4  tranimitled  hy"olKc|Blv  of  .tfie  Bo^m^  biut  not  a 
t&vbo  of  land   as  under  the  control  of  either  sovereign  QTrPrin^tl ' 

'  Military  affairs,  civil  administration,  finanjcial  mapajEBWOffi^t  including  the 
xsastingof  coins,  judicial  and  legislative  affairs,  the  supecii^ibfoxisnceof  temple^ 
and  so  forth,  were  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Bakufu  in  Yerlo  or  of  pro\dncial  officials 
nominated  by  thr-  ^hOqun.  Nothing  could  have  betn  more  complete  than  tht 
exclu>^ion  of  tlic  Kyoto  Court  from  the  whole  reahn  of  practical  government: 
nor  cuaid  any  system  have  contrasted  more  flagrantly  with  the  theory  of  the 
Daika  reforms,  according  to  which  every  acre  of. land  Uiroughout  the  lengtii  and 
breadth  of  the  empire  was  the  property  of  the  sovereign.  It  oaight  have  been 
expected  that  tl)o  Tokugawa  shogmM  wpfld  at  kiet  have  endliMVoured  to  softm 
this  administrative  effacemenl^  by  peouaiary  generosity;:  but  so  little  of  that 
quality  did  they  display  that  the  Emperor  and  the  ex-Elmpfiror  were  perpetually 
in  a  state  o|  &iancial  embarrassment.  Ai|'f<NP  the  Court  nobles,  their  incomes 
did  not  alwayjs  suffice  even lor  the  needs  ol  eYiyyrliayrUfe,  and  they  were  obligjad 
to  have  recourse  to  various  devices,  such  as  marrying  their  daughters  to  pro- 
vincial governors  or  selling  pro^e§sioiud  dipic^niaSj.the  ri|g^t  of  c(Hiferring  whicb 
was  vested  in  their  families.-.  .    .  :(  .f.'  i  .« 

THE  SEKKE,  ' BEN80,  AXm  SHOaSli>AX  ' 

The  sole  fimcitions  left  to  uie  Imperial  Court,  iveve  thdse  of  appointing  the 
Mgun — which  cl  eoiam^-win^  only;farmal-TT>pcpifei)ri)q|^  r^nks^  fixing  the  name 
of  year-periods,  ordctring  tl^e  ci^c^dar,  taking  part  in  oerenumiais,  nominatiiig 

priests  and  officials,  apdssanctioning  the  ,buil((^ing  of  temples.  Thu3,  the  regent 
ihmemgiKiku)  was  the  sovereign's  appointee.  He  to  be  chosen  in  succession 
frmn  one  of  the  Qye  ^milies  — Kon9e,  Takatsukasa,  Kuj5,  NijO,  and  Ichijo^ 
to  which  the  general  name  Go-sckke  (the  Five  Regent FamiUes)  was  given.  But 
the  fpgent  was  practically  without  power  of  any  kind.  Very  different  was  the 
case  of  the  dcnso,  who  had  direct  access  to  the  Throne.  Appointed  by  th* 
shogun  from  one  of  seventeen  families  closely  related  toihe  Tokugawa,  a  denm, 
before  entering  upon  the  datie£>  of  in6  q£5ice,  was  obliged  to  swear  that  he  would 
minutely  and  unreservedly  i;eRqrt  to  the  Bakufu  everything  coming  to  his 
^nowleclge.  Qis  principal  duty  was  tq  qqminuui(Sit9.^1iTeGt  wi,th  the  Throne. 
jThere  waa  also^  anofeer.  gaA>itf|t,i|^fimma»rjBriled  ijbifi  ^gif^,  wbq.  administered 
^  •        r  ..        .[^reaipMsgovwiadhirMtiefi^^        «   ;   .  i 
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tlie  affairs  of  the  Imperial  (  ourt,  and  who  held,  in  addition,  the  poet  of  dai-nctgon, 
M'tiagonj  or  5Ad-nafif(m>  which  offices  were  reserved  for  members  of  tho  Tokugawa 
fimily.  Yei«Q<itlker  offidal^JrepiMKiiting  the  Bakufu  was  the  ^ioshidai,  irh^ 
manai^ed  all  matteiA  'ooinfe<^Ai  with 'the  iPMiding  of  .the  ImpeHal  Court  and 
the  Court  nobles,  at  the  same  time  transacting  financial  busSness*  In  .fthp 
event  of  any  disturbance  occurring  in  Court  circles  in  Kj'oto,  it  was  reported, 
fiisty  to  the  duMdai  and,  then,  by  him,  to  the  senior  officials  in  Yedo,  while 
any  disturbance  occurring  in  Yedo  was  cqualfy  reported,  first  to  the  shoshidoi 
and  aftorw^nln  by  the  latter  to  the  Hovfrf^ipi:  The  shoshi'fm  was  in  fart  a 
governor-general,  with  powers  far  superior  to  thost^  of  any  ( ourt  noble,  and 
his  sway  extended  to  the  eight  provinees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kyoto.  By 
means  of  the  shoshidai  all  circmu- ;  ances  of  the  Imperial  Court  were  fully  con- 
veyed to  the  Bakufu  m  Yedo  and  complete  control  was  exercised  over  the 
Imperial  capital  and  its  envifona.  The  Bctkvfu.  were  careful  to  choose  for  thjis 
post  a  man  whofli&byaJ:^  and  abilit^y  stood  heyoidquesti^^  Finally,  ref^renee 
may  be  made  to  the  administratof  of  the^lgnihg  sovereigti's  Court  {Kinn^^M 
bugjfd)  and  the  administrator  of  the  iCbi^'^petor'B  court  (SendlhmM  huQy9); 
both  ol  whom w^Boin^tt  naminee&:. i:.  >  V  ' 

THE  iqTTH  SOVBREION,  THE  EMPEROR  0(V-YOZET  (A.t).'  ISiW-^Wll) 

This  Emperor  hold  tiie  sceptre  throughout  the  memorable  epoch  from 
the  death  of  Nobunagatill  that  of  leyasu,  and  he  continued  to  exercise  power 
during  six  years  after  his  abdication.  It  was  he  that  conferred -the  post  of 
shogun  on  leyasu  and  gave  him  his  posthmnous  title  of  Tosho  GoJigen.  His 
Majesty  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  Dldmaohi:  *He  surrendered  th^ 
throne  to  his  third  son  m:  1611 » dying  at  the  age  of  forty-:8even,  m  2617*  ' 

THE  mTU  SOVEREIGN,  THE.  EMPEROR  GO-MIZU-NO-0  (A.D.  1611-1629) 

This  sovereign  had  for  consort  a  daughter  of.  the  shogun  Hidetada,  as 
already  described.  The  wedding  took  place  in  the  year  1(')2(),  and  its  magnifi- 
cpncv  olTfred  a  theme  for  enthusiastic  comnnnt  l)y  contemi)orary  historians. 
The  shogun  was  careful  to  surround  the  Imperial  Inide  with  officials  of  iiis  own 
choosing,  and  these,  joining  hands  with  the  shnshidai  and  the  dcfiso,  constituted 
an  entourage  which  ordered  everything  at  Kyoto  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
interests  of  the  Tokugawa.  The  new  Empress  was  dowered  with  an  estate  much 
brger  than^at  of  the  Emperor  hunself,  eltbough  the  latter'js  allowanceiwas 
inereased  by  ten' thousand  koktt^'  li  is  eelated  that  his  Majesty's  impecuniosity 
compelled  the  curtaifaikent  of  various: ceremonies-  and  prevented;  this  giving  of 
jpi^eBents  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  social  conventions,  so^thntrit  became  neces* 
eary  to  replenish  the  Imperial  tnnse  by  lending ;rice  and  money  to  jfche  citisens 
at  high  rates  of  interest. 

A  serious  collision  occurred  during  Go-Mizu-no-o*s  reign  between  the  Courts 
of  Kyoto  and  Yedo.  The  Emi)eror,  who  inelined  to  literature  and  religion, 
conceived  a  profound  reverence  for  two  Buddhist  prelates  of  great  learning  and 
conspieuouply  holy  lives.  To  these  priest Taltuan  and  Gyoltushitsu,  his 
Majesty  presented  purple  robes,  a  mark  of  the  highest  distinction,  in  apparently 
unwitting  violation  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws  promulgated  by  leyasu,  whic^ 
f(»bftde  the  giving  of  such  lobes  to  «Dy  bonses  except  those  of  Kemwi-ji*  ^  On 
leainlxig.  Of  the  incident;  iht' Bakufu  wBBoiamedjkam  prelates  to  Yfdo»  deprived 
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them  of  the  robes,  and  gent  them  into  banishmont.  The  Emperor,  naturally 
much  offended,  declared  that  he  would  nu  longer  occupy  the  throne,  and  in 
1629,  the  year  of  the  two  prieste?  transportation,  he  carried  out  his  threat, 
abdicating  in  favour  of  tbe  Imperial  pdioupeas,  Oki,  faia-fkM  cUmghtei:  by  the 
Tokugawa Eaipnsi*  c  .  ..^  .,  :  - 

THE  I09TH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPRKSS  MYQSHO '(A.D.  1629-1G43) 

The  Princess  Oki,  eldest  daughter  of  Tokufu-mon-ih  and  the  Emperor 
Go-Mizu-no-o,  was  onlv  seven  years  of  age  when  thus  called  on  to  occupy  the 
throne.  During  eight  hundred  years  no  female  had  wielded  the  see])tre  of 
Japan,  and  the  princess  wjis  not  without  a  brother  older  than  herself,  though 
bom  of  a  different  mother.  Thus,  the  announcement  of  the  Emperor's  intention 
created  profound  astonishment  in  the  Imperial  Court.  The  partisans  of  the 
Bckvfu  supported  the  project,  but  the-ltki^iof  t&e  Im]Mrial  family  denounced 
it  streimoiJ^y*  Nothing  moved  the  Einperor/hoinsvar*  *  H»  Majesty  appears 
to  have  thought  that  to  bestow  tbe  jpiinceM*  liandon  a  sobject  And  ta  ^vate 
her  elder  brother  to  the  throne  would  suidy  be  pioductive  of  serious  nouoluef, 
since  the  husband  of  the  princess,  supported  by  the  ^ofci^fu,  would  prove  an 
invincible  power  in  the  State. 

As  for  the  Tokugawa  statesmen,  some  accounts  allege  tlr-it  th«>y  objeeted 
to  the  EmptTor's  projf^et,  hut  others  say  that  when  the  matter  was  report*  '1 
in  \  edo,  the  shogun  signiiied  that  his  Majesty  might  consult  his  o^^^l  judgmt^nt. 
What  is  certain  is  that  the  Bakufu  sent  to  Kyoto  the  prime  minister,  Sakai 
Tadakiyo,  with  tiiree  other  representatives,  and  that  shortly  after  tiieu'  arrival 
ki  the  Imperial  capital,  arrangements  were  completed  for  the  proposed  change. 
The  Imperial  consort,  T5fuku-mon-m,  was  declared  exKBmpf ess  wkh  a  revenue 
of  10,000  hokUf  and  the  little  princess,  who  is  known  in  history  as  Mydshd, 
received  an  income  of  20,000  kaka;  while  to  the  ex-Emperor,  Go-Mizu-no-o, 
only  3000  hoku  were  allotted.  Not  until  1634,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  made 
by  lemitsu,  was  this  glaring  contrast  corrected:  the  shogun  thrn  increased 
the  ex-Emperor's  nllowance  to  7000  hoku,  and  his  Mnjesty  continued  to  ad- 
minister public  affairs  from  his  place  of  rctiremmt  until  1680,  when  he  died 
in  his  eighty-fifth  year.  .  >  , 

THE  llOTH  SOVEREIGN,  TBE  EHfiPEROR  G0-K5MY5  (A.a  1643-1054) 

r  This  sovereign  was  a  brother  .of  the  Empress  MyOsbO  but  o£  a  diffeiient 
mother.  He  was  brought  up  by  Tofuku-mon^tt  as  thou^^  -he  wer&  her  real 
child,  until  he  8neeeed«l  to  tiie  tiizone  at  the  age  of  elevcvi,  fMseupying  it  for 
eleven  years.   Form  h»  earliest  youth  he  showed  sagacity,  magnanimity,  and 

benevolence.  His  love  of  literature  vcm  absorbing,  and  he  studied  earnestly, 
taking  the  priests  of  the  Five  Temples  as  his  teachers.  He  is  said  to  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  sovereign  should  never  stud}'  any  useless  branch 
of  learning,  and  as  he  failed  to  see  the  utility  of  Buddhism,  he  turned  to  Con- 
fucianism in  preference.  Moreover,  dissatisfied  with  the  old  commentaries 
of  the  Han  and  Tang  dynasties,  he  chose  in  their  stead  the  new  classics  composed 
by  Chengtsz  and  Chutsz;  and  as  fur  Japanese  literature,  he  condemned  as 
grossly  misleading  works  like  the  (Tenji  MonagcUari  and  the  lise  Mow>gaU»ri. 
•  There  can  bono  doubt  that  thia.<Bavereign  conoeived  the  ambitioi^pf  recover- 
lag  the  admimstrativ^  ooithorBgr.  Hia  wga^pHimded  fma,  the  t^ty-e^eoud 
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year  of  lemitsu's  sway  to  the  fifth  of  Ietsimn'«,  and  in  the  troubles  of 
that  period  he  thought  that  he  saw  his  opportunity.  It  is  related 
that  lie  devoted  much  attention  to  sword  exercise,  and  the  Hhn^hidai 
Itakuia  Shigemune  warned  iiim  that  the  study  of  mihtary  matters 
did  not  become  the  Imperial  Court  and  WOidd  probably  provoke  a  re- 
iiiMi8tirano»  from  Yedo  afaould  the  fact  become  kbown  there.  The  Empetor 
taJdng  no  notice  of  this  avggeition,  Shigenme  irant  so  fur  as  to  dedare  Us 
intention  of  committing  saidde  unless  the  fcncmg  Icbbods  were  discontinued. 
Tbereu  yum  the  young  Emperor  calmly  observed :  "  I  have  never  seen  a  military 
man  kill  himself,  and  the  spectacle  will  be  interesting.  You  had  better  have  a 
platform  erected  in  the  palace  ^!:f*<^iinds  so  that  j^our  exploit  may  be  clearly 
witnessed."  When  this  incident  was  reported  by  the  shoshidai  to  Yedo,  the 
Bnkufu  concluded  that  some  decisive  measure  must  be  taken,  but  before  their 
resolve  had  materialized  and  before  the  sovereign's  plans  had  matured,  he  died 
(if  iimall-pox,  in  1G54,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  having  accomplished  nothing 
except  the  restoration  and  improvement  of  certain  Court  ceremonials,  the 
CDsetment  oi  a  lev  sumptuary  laiw».and-  the  alMmdcmme^  of  cremation  in.  the 
eaaeof  ItsQiertit^persQna^^  ... 
'•ft        •  ■  V    ^    .         '•         •  *  »     ,        ,  •*.  • 

lUTII  SO\T^RETr;N,  THR  KMT'KROR  GO-SAIEN  (A. D.  1654-1663)  AND  THE 

112TU  SOVKKKK.N,  llii:  LMPEROR  REIGKN  (A.D.  1C63-1GS6) 

Go-Saien  was  the  sixth  son  of  the  Emperor  Go-Mizu-no-o.  His  reign  is 
remarkable  in  connexion  with  the  attitude  of  thp  Yedo  BakuJ'u  towards  the 
Throne.  In  1657,  as  already  related,  Yedo  was  visited  by  a  terrible  eonhagrar 
tion,  and  another  of  scarcely  less  destructive  violence  occurred  in  the  same 
city  the  following  year,  while,  in  1661,  the  imperial  palace  itself  was  burned 
to  the  ground,  the  same  fate  overtaking  the  principal  Shintd  shrine  in  Ise,  and 
nearly  every  provinbe  a<iffenng.more  or  kssirOm  a  similar  cause*  Moreover, 
in  166^ .a:  atries,  of  earthquakes  disturbed  .the  oouatry  throughout  a  whoVd 
numth,  andithe  taatton  bcciune  almost demoraiised -in  the  face  of  thesenumerons  , 
calamities.  Then  the  Bakufu  took  an  extraordinary  i9tep»  They  declared  that 
such  visitations  must  be  referred  to  the  sovereign's  want  of  viEtus  oadxtliat 
tiie  only  remedy  lay  in  his  abdication.  The  shdgun,  letsuna,  was  now  ruling 
ia  Yedo.  He  sent  envoys  to  Kyoto  conveying  an  order  for  the  dethronement 
of  the  Kmperor,  and  although  his  Majesty  wa.s  ostensibly  allowpd  to  abdicate 
of  his  own  will,  tliere  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  real  circumstances  (jf  the  case. 
His  brother,  Reigen,  succeeded  him,  and  after  holding  the  sceptre  for  t^^  cnt  y- 
four  years,  continued  U>  administer  affairs  from  his  place  of  retirement  mitil 
his  death)  in  1739^.  *  r 

SANKE  AND  &ANKY6 

When  I^asu,  after  the  battle  of  Sekigahara,  distributed  the  fielB  tfarou^iout 
tile  Empire,  he  gave  four  important  estates  to  his  own  sc^ns,  namely,  Echiaen 
to  Hid^yasu ;  Owari  to  Tadayoshi ;  Mito  to  Nobuyoshi,  and  Echigo  to  Tadateru. 
Subsequently,  after  the  deaUis  of  Tadayoshi  and  Nobuyoshi,  he  assigned  Owari 

to  his  sixth  son,  Yashinnn,  and  appointed  his  seventh  son,  Yorinobu,  to  the 
Kii  fief,  while  to  his  eightli  iin,  Yorifusa,  Mito  was  given.  These  last  three 
"^vcre  ealh^d  the  Sanke  (the  Three  Families).  From  them  the  successor  to  the 
shogunate  was  cliosen  in  the  event  of  failure  of  issue  in  the  direct  line.  After- 
Wards  this  system  was  extended  by  the  addition  ui  three  branch-families  {§ai^ 
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kyo),  namely  those  of  Tayasu  and  Hitotsubashi  by  Munetake  and  Munetada, 
respectively,  sons  of  the  shogun  Yoshimune,  and  thnt  of  Shimizu  by  Shigeyoshi, 
son  of  the  shogtm  leshige.  It  was  enacted  that  if  no  suitable  heir  to  the  sb6- 
gunatii  was  furnished  by  the  Sanke,  the  privilege  of  supplying  one  Bhouid 
devolve  on  tlie  Sankyo,  always,  however,  in  default  of  an  heir  in  the  direct  line. 
The  representatives  of  the  Sanke  had  their  estates  and  castles,  but  no  fiefs  wert 
assigned  to  the  Sankyo;  they  resided  In.  Y«do  <!^b6e.io  HbB -shogun' s  palace, 
And  rmmd  eaefa  an  annoal  aUowanee  from  the  .MiHfu  tmmiiy* 

THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM  ,0^  THE  TOKUGAWA 

■  It  has  been  shown  that  in  distributing  the  fiefs  leyasu  aimed  at  paralyzing 
the  power  of  the  tozarlia  daimyo  and  vitlilizing  that  of  the  fitdai  barons.  This 
he  effected,  as  far  as  concerned  the  tozamd  feudatorieS)  by  isolating^  them  from 
each  other,  or  by  placing  those  of  equal  strength  in  juxtaposition,  so  that  they 
might  beeorne  rivals;  while  in  the  case  of  fudai  barons,  he  established  an  effective 
«ystem  of  communications  between  them,  so  tliat  co-op<^ration  and  concentra- 
tion of  forces  were  facilitated.  Broadly  speaking,  this  method  had  for  result 
the  planting  of  the  tozama  daimyo  in  the  west  and  of  the /udai  barons  in  the 
east,  as  well  as  along  the  main  roads  between  the  two  capitals.  The  plan 
worked  admirably  during  270  }^ears,1)ut.4t  the  RefitoratScin^  in  ljS67i  the  westta 
dcnmyd  combined  to  overthrow  the  shOgunate.  '  ■  ^ 
'  'Vetry  noticeable  were'  the  st^  taken  to  provide  facilities  for  coumumoatioii 
between  Yedo  and  Kydto.  No  lesS'tbltti  fifty-three  posting  stations  were  estab- 
lished along  the  road  from  thetSajbt(fU  ^pital  to  the  Imperial  eity,-  and  at 
several  places  barriers  wrre  set  up.  Among  these  latter,  Hakone  was  considered 
specially  ini  port  ant.  The  duty  of  guarding  the  barrier  there  was  as'-in;!!!  '!  tr 
the  Okubo  iamily,  who  enjoyed  tho  full  confidence  of  the  Tokugawa  and  \viii 
had  their  castle  in  Odawara.  N  o  one  could  pass  this  barrier  without  a  permit. 
Women  were  examined  with  signal  strictness,  they  being  regarded  as  part  of 
the  system  which  required  that  the  wives  of  the  daimyo  should  live  in  Yedotf 
JioBtages;.  Thus,  whereas  it^man  w»s  granted  ingress'or  egresd'if  .he  canwd 
a,  iMELSBport  signed  by  Imb  own' feudal  chief  and  addressed  to  the' guards  at  tKt 
iba^ffier,  a  woman  m^n^  not  ^pass  unless  she  was  provide  wfth  an  older  s^oed 
by  a  Bakufu  official.  Moreover^  ietnale' Searohefs  wm  constantly  on  duty 
^liose  business  it  was  to  subject  women  travellers  to  a  scrutiny  ol  tbe strictest 
character,  involvinp^,  even,  the  loosening  of  the  coiffure.  All  th^se  precautionf 
formed  part  of  the  sankin  kotai  system,  which  proved  one  of  the  strongest 
buttresses  of  Tokugawa  power.  But,  from  the  days  of  letsuna,  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  daimyo  were  allowed  to  return  to  tlieir  provinces,  and  under 
the  eighth  ahoyunf  Yoshimune,  the  system  of  mnkiti  kotai  ceased  to  be  binding 
This  was  because  the  Tokugawa  found  themselves  sufficiently  powerful  to  di^ 
p^aSe  with  s«cb  tftifidaliaids;  .  r  .  : 

'       ■  .   THE  FIEFS   .     ■  \ 

.i". ;  .         ...         ■  .1  ■  '  !  ■ 

There  were  certain  geilecdl  divisions  of  theieudatories*  -  Bveryone  possess* 
ing  a  fief  of  10,000  koku  or  upwards  was  called  a  daimyo.  The  title  includci 
tho  Sa7ike,  the  Sankyo,  the  gokemm  (goveniOlE'  pf  Echizen),  the  fudai  (hereditary 
yassals),  and  the  tozama.  These  were  again  subdivided  into  three  c]:'-sse-) 
according  to  the  sizes  of  their  fiefs.  In  the  first  class  stood  the  koknshu  (caile^i 
kuni-mchi,  gj  provindai  barons)  who  poesessisd  revenues  of.  at  least  300,0^ 
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Mil.  l^he  fltoond-  61a9-ouiflBbed  al  the||8Mu  (oafled  alad  MnHHioMyia  oaallle- 
Ofwniii^  basots)  :  whose  mdomeB-  raii^  between  10^,000  and '300,000  haku, 
FiniJly,  the  lhii^d-da88.wa»4»mpoB0d'of  the  tyi^hu  (sometiibes  kmnm  As  Mro* 
ffinfci)  or  castleles3;baro(ns)/iiiim  ranged  from  10,000  to  100,000  Ax)A;ti. 

These  feudatories  might  be  recommended  by  the  shogun  for  Court  rank  in 
Kyoto,  but  the  highest  office  thus  conferred  was  that  of  dmnagon  (grrfvit  coimcil- 
ior),  from  which  fact  the  attitude  of  the  feudatories  towards  imperialiy  conferred 
distinctions  can  be  ensilv  appreciated.  NcVertheleBS,  the  rules  of  etiquette 
were  strictly  observed  by  pruvmciai  magnates  attending  Court  functions. 
They  had  to  cgnfiorm  icarefuUy  to  the  order  of  their  precedence  and  with  the 
sumptuaiy  fule8'*&rtDeolottr;aad  qimlity  of  garments,  and  any  departure  from 
these  conventibiiflwas'aeveidy^imiihed.  >   ■  . 

•    '  ■  "  '    '  ,  .    SUCCESSION  ' 

If  a  feudatory  committod  some  crime  or  died  childless,  the  law  required  . 
that  he  should  be  transferred  t-o  another  province,  or  that  liis  successor  should 
suffer  a  considerable:  reduction  of  reveimu.  Experience  showed,  however, 
that  as  many  of  the  feudatories  died  ohUdless,  there  were  numerous  losses  of 
and  tilliitaafely  it  wm.enlUBtcd  thfed  a-^^aroni  might,  adopt  a '^Blioeeflsdr  fay 
wily  of  >  preeaultio%  niileas^hier'  dtf evrdcl>iilia^  Btef>  imtil  -h^ht^f  4yiQgf  didtig^t 
permission  to  take  it  before  he  reached  the  age  ef  ssventeen.  Thism^ant 
that  if  any  feudal  chief  diedi  beiore  Teaohing  his  aev^teenth  year,  his  estate 
was  lost  to  his  family.  By  way  of  correcting  such  a  hardship,  the  adoption  of 
an  heir  was  aftecwards  sanctioned  without  reference  to  the  age  of  the  adopter, 
and  it  was  furthec  decided  that  a  man  of  fifty  or  upwards  might  adopt  a  son  even 
on  his  death-bed.  Finaiiy,  in  the  year  1704,  all  these  restrictions  were  virtually 
abolished,  and  especially  the  rule  that  an  adopted  son  must  necessarily  belong 
to  the 'family  o£>HlB>Bdopter.  ;  :  ,  t,-  nn  .rr.-i:  1''  i  -  ;  :ui.  i 
*t-  '  ;f  •  ^.tt\  .-^  .jv  H  ''iMi.iii '  nrvV'f  .'»T      1   »  •    .f?  !//.'  r^o. .  * 

SEVKIUTY  OF  T'HE  TOKUGAWA  TOWARDS  THE  FEUDATORIES 

Although  ieyaisu  and  his-  successors  in  the  shogunate  did  not  fail  to  provide 
large  estates  for  their  own  kith  and  kin,  they  iif^ver  showed  any  If^nicncy  in  deal>- 
ing  ^-ith  tbe  latter 's  offences.  leyasu  professed  to  believe  in  the.  potencj''  (If 
justice  above  all  adminiartrative  instruments,  and  certainly  he  himself  as  well  as 
his  successors  obeyed  that  doctrine  unswervingly  in  so  far  ius  the  treatment  of 
their  OTm  families :  was  concerned.  They/did  not  hesitate,  to  confiscate  iefa, 
to  pronoiuice'senteneaef  exilev^W'even  to  eoiideins  to  dieat;h.  .  Thus>  m  the^es^ 
of  leyasY^'e  deeeaie^'hi»>«R!tli[Beh|  MatsudaiTii^Tadkteni/  wast-defofived  oC'hu 
fief  —  610,000  koku  —  and  removed  from  Echigo  to  Asama,  in  Ise.  Tadateru's 
offeiieewiEis  that  he  had  unjustly  done  a /^^aasaliof  ithea^dgi^n  to  death,  and  had 
not  moved  to  the  assistance  of  tlie  Tokugawa  in  the  Osaka  War.  Moreover, 
when  his  elder  brother,  thQ  shogun  Hide'tada,  repaired  to  the  Imperial  palace, 
Tadateru  had  pretended  to  be  too  iU  to  accompany  him,  though  in  reality  he 
was  engaged  in  a  hunting  expedition.  Una  was  the  first  instance  of  th^  Buku^u 
punishing  one  of  their  own  relatives.    K.'t  it  it-  Hi'''    *  ;., 

Aiibtlicr  elsample  wu  fusiiuJied;!!;  162&lv7heE  Matisndaira  Tadaaao,  lord  .of 
EGlH8e%  wasTaenteoQediio  eonfihement'in>^^^  aad  was  ordeved'  te 

hand  over  ibis  fief  of  750,000  A;o^u  ta^s  hdfi!  This  Tadanao  was  a  grandson 
of'I^fanii  mi  hacbjflfaoi^thiitiedfla>-atriBig'8oldier«in^  'BiA 
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sobseqtiently  he  fell  into  habite  at  violence  and  lawlessness,  culminating  in  neglect 

of  the  sankin  kotai  system.  His  uncle,  the  shogun  Hidetada,  sentenced  him  as 
above  described.  Under  the  administration  of  lemitsu  this  unflinching  attitude 
towards  wrongdoers  was  maintained  more  relmtlossly  than  ever.  The  dai  nagon, 
Tadanaga,  lord  of  Suruga  and  younger  brother  of  lemitsu  by  the  same  mother, 
received  (1618)  in  Kai  province  a  fief  of  180,000  kokUy  and,  seven  years  later, 
this  was  increased  by  Suruga  and  Totomi,  bringing  the  whole  estate  up  to  500,000 
koku.  He  resided  in  the  castle  of  Sumpu  and  led  ^  evil  life,  paying  no  atten- 
tion whaieyer  to  the  lemonatiaiieeitif  hiA  vassals.  Ini<  1632,  leiiiitsu  oonfisoaied 
his  fief  and  exiled  hkn  to  Takssaki  in^Stsuke,  mh^ite  he  was  oompdled  to  imdep- 
go  oonfinement  in  the-  Yaakiki  ci  And&  Shi|^qnaga>j .  'Fciuiteea  .months  later, 
sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against  him  at  the  early.age-of  twenty-eigfal 

Other  instances  might  be  quoted  showing  how  tittle  mercy  the  Tokugawa 
thoguns  extended  to  wrongdoers  among  their  own  relatives.   It  need  hardly 
be  snid  that  outside  clans  fared  no  better.    Anyone  who  j?five  trouble  was 
promptly  punished.    Thus,  in  1614,  Okubo  Tadachika,  who  had  rendered 
good  service  to  the  Bakufu  in  early  days,  and  who  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  i 
of  the  shogwif  was  deprived  of  his  castle  at  Odawara  and  sentenced  to  con- 
finement  for  the  comparatively  trifling  offence  of  contracting  a  private  marriage. 
Again,  in  1622,  the  priipe  minister,  Honda  >Maaasumi|' lohl  eC  Utsunomiya, 
lost  his^f  of  150,000  hoku  and^aa  eiiHed  to>Dhwe<for  the  sin  d  idoiiUding  his  ' 
oastle  without  due  pennission,  and  kiUing  a  soldier  of  >the  Bakufu^'  *  lor  persom 
eriticismg  this  latter  sentence  as  too  severe,  =Doi  Tosliildatdu  ktvoorded  to  have 
replied  that  any  weakness  shown  At  thisiBBrly  stage  of  the  Tokugawa nde  taausfc 
uUamately  prove  fatal  to  the  permaaenee  61  ^tiBakvi^  and  he  expressed 
the  conviction  that  none  would  approve  the  punishment  more  readily  than  . 
Masazumi's  dead  father.  Masanobu,  were  he  still  living  to  pass  judgment. 

Doubtless  political  expediency,  not  the  dictates  erf  justice,  largely  inspired  the 
conduct  of  the  Bakufu  in  these  matters,  for  in  proportion  as  the  material  influ- 
ence of  the  Tokugawa  increased,  that  of  the  Toyotomi  duninished.  In  1632,  when 
the  second  ahOgun,  Hidctada,  died,  it  is  related  that  .t^q  feudal  baj^ons  observed 
the  conduct  of  his  Successor^  lemitsu,  With  'dose  attention^  ludd'  that  a  feeling 
<dt  womudi  Uneasiness  jprevaiiedL  lemitsii,  whd^mr-  obeying  dria  'OWn  instiinet  cr 
ib  defwepee  to  the  advice^ of  his  ministera)  Sakai.  Tadakatsd  and  Maftsudaiia 
NobutBUna^  [Summoned  the  feudal  chiefa- to  his  castle  in  Yedo.luid{addres|Kd 
•thte  as  follows:  "My  father  and  my  grandfather,  with  yowe  assistance  and 
aft^r  mtich  hardship^  achievied  their  great  enterprise  to  which  I,  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  profession  of  arms  since  my  childhood,  now  succeeds  It  is  my  purpose  | 
to  treat  you  ail  wit  h  nut  distinction  as  my  hereditary  vassals.  If  any  of  you  ' 
object  to  be  so  treated,  let.  him  return  to  his. province  and  take  the  conse- 
quences.'* '  :        ;  I 

Date  Masamune  assumed  the  duty  of  replying  to  tliat  very  explicit  state- 
ment. There  is  none  here,"  he  said,  "  that  is  not  grateful  for  the  benevolence 
he  ha^  i^eeeived  at  'the  handst  p(  t^O'Tdku^awa;  If  there  be  such  &  thankless 
and  disbyal  persoil,  and  if  he  oonceive  tdsaeheRNls.designs,  I,  MiHsa'fniin»»  will  i 
bi9  thefittt  to  attoek  hhn  jadjMke  him  dosm.  The  eAo^imnecd  not  move  so  | 
much  as  one  soldier."  With  this  spirited  reply  all  the  assembled  daimyo 
expressed  their  conounrence^  and  lernksit-pfoceeded  to  distribute  hia  Cither's 
legacies  to  the  various  barons  and  their  vassals.  Yery  soon  after  his  accession 
he  had  to  order  the  execution  of  his  own  brother,  Tadariapra,  and  the  banishniru  t 
Jof  Kato  Tadahiro,  son  of  the  celebrated  Kato  iiiyomaaa.   The  latter  was 
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punished  on  the  ground  that  he  sent  away  his  family  from  Yedo  during  the 
time  of  mourning  for  the  late  shogun,  Hidetada.  He  was  deprived  of  his  estate 
at  Kumaraoto  in  Higo  and  was  exiled  to  Dewa  province. 

The  punishment  of  these  two  barons  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  sequel  of  a 
device  planned  by  lemitsu  and  carried  out  by  Doi  Toshikatsu.  The  latter, 
being  accused  of  a  simulated  crime,  was  sentenced  to  confinement  in  his  man- 
sion. Thence  he  addressed  to  all  the  daimyo  a  secret  circular,  urging  them  to 
revolt  and  undertaking  to  make  Tadanaga  shdgun  instead  of  lemitsu.  With  two 
exceptions  every  baron  to  whose  hands  this  circular  came  forwarded  it  to 
the  Bakufu  in  Yedo.  The  exceptions  were  Tadanaga  and  Tadahiro,  who  con- 
sequently fell  under  the  shdgun' s  suspicion.  Thereafter,  it  is  related  that  some 
of  the  barons  set  themselves  to  deceive  the  Bakufu  by  various  wiles.  Thus, 
Macda  Toshinaga  had  recourse  to  the  manoeuvre  of  allowing  the  hair  in  his 
nostrils  to  grow  long,  a  practice  which  speedily  earned  for  him  the  reputation 
of  insanity,  and  Date  Masamune  conceived  the  device  of  carrying  a  sword 
with  a  wooden  blade.  The  apprehensions  of  which  such  acts  were  indicative 
cannot  be  considered  surprising  in  view  of  the  severe  discipline  exercised  by  the 
Bakufu.  Thus,  during  the  shogunate  of  Hidetada,  no  less  than  forty  changes 
are  recorded  to  have  been  made  among  the  feudatories,  and  in  the  time  of 
lemitsu  there  were  thirty-five  of  such  incidents.  History  relates  that  to  be 
transferred  from  one  fief  to  another,  even  without  nominal  loss  of  revenue, 
was  regarded  as  a  calamity  of  ten  years'  duration.  All  this  was  partly  prompted 
by  the  Bakufu's  policy  of  weakening  the  feudatories.  To  the  same  motive 
must  be  assigned  constant  orders  for  carrying  out  some  costly  public  work. 


Fans 


1     .   .  • 


.    CHAPTER  XL 

MIDDLE  PERIOD  OF  THE  TOKUGAWA  BAKUFU;  FROM 
THE  FIFTH  SHOGUN,  TSUNAYOSHI,  TO  THE  TENTH 
SHOGUN,  lEHARU  (1680-1786) 

ACCESSION  OF  TSUNAYOSHI 

In  1680,  the  fourth  shogun,  letsuna,  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  a  council  of 
the  chief  Bakufu  officials  was  held  to  decide  upon  his  successor.  The  Bakufu 
prime  minister,  Sakai  Tadakiyo,  proposed  that  the  example  of  Kamakura 
should  be  followed,  and- that  an  Imperial  prince  should  be  invited  to  assume 
the  office  of  shogun.  Thereupon  Hotta  Masatoshi,  one  of  the  junior  ministers, 
vehemently  remonstrated.  "Is  the  prime  minister  jesting?"  he  is  reported 
to  have  asked.  "There  is  no  question  whatever  as  to  the  succession.  That 
dignity  falls  to  Tsunayoshi  and  to  Tsunayoshi  alone.  He  is  the  legitimate 
son  of  the  late  shogun,  lemitsu,  and  the  only  brother  of  the  present  shogun  ^ 
letsuna.  If  the  minister  is  not  jesting,  his  proposition  is  inexplicable."  This 
bold  utterance  was  received  with  profound  silence,  and  after  a  few  moments 
Sakai  Tadakiyo  retired  from  the  council  chamber. 

It  has  to  be  remembered  in  connexion  with  this  incident,  that  Tadakiyo 
exercised  almost  complete  sway  in  the  Bakufu  Court  at  that  time,  and  the  fact 
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that  he  yielded  quietly  to  Hotta  Masatc^shi's  retnonstrnnoe  goes  far  to  arc}int 
him  of  any  sinister  design  such  as  securing  the  whole  administrative  power  for 
himself  by  setting  up  an  Imperial  piince  as  a'mieFe  ^fii^ehefld.'  Tlie;mbi^ 
able  explanation  is  that  as  one  of  the  tsonsorts'of  the  ^l/gunletema,  was  enceCiUe 
at  that  time,  the  Bakufu  prime  minister  desired  to  postpone  any  family  dediEiiOii 
until  the  birth  of  her  obildt^since  to  dispense  with  an  Imperial  prince  would  be 
as  easy  to  procure  one,  whereas  if  one  of  the  shogun's  lineage  were  nominated, 
he  would  be  dif?icult  to  displace.  There  had  been  bom  to  Temif^^u  five  sons, 
of  whom  the  eldest,  letsuna,  hdd  succeeded  to  tlie  sliogunatc,  and  three  others 
hail  died,  the  only  one  remaining  alive  being  Tsunayoshi,  who,  having  been 
bom  in  164(i,  was  now  (1680)  in  his  thirty-fourth  year.       •      '    '  '   •  *  ■  *' 

HOTTA  MASATOSHI 

On  Tsunayoahi's  accession  the  prime  minister,  Sakai'T&dakiyo,  was  released 
from  office,  and  Hotta  Alasatoshi  became  his  successor.  Naturally,  as  Masato- 
ehi  had  been  instrvimpntal  in  olitnining  the  succession  for  Tsunayoslii,  hi*^  infln- 
moe  with  the  latter  was  very  great.  But  thore  can  be  no  question  that  he 
deserves  to  rank  as  one  of  Japan's  leadmg  statesmen  in  any  age,  and  that  he 
devoted  his  signal  abilities  to  tlie  cause  of  progress  and  administrative  purity. 
The  result  of  his  strenuous  services  was  to  check  the  corruption  ^hich  had 
eome  to  p^lrade  every  depaitm»ent  of  State  in  the  ldofliilg^  ytaiw  of  the  fourth 
9hi5ffun*i  '8W9.y,  and  to  infuew^  tiie-  duties  of  govMment  with  an  atmbepbere  cH 
diligence  and  uprightness.       '         ;   <          ^  ' 

:  THE  ECHIGQ  COMPLICATION 

For  several  years  prior  to  the  accession  of  Tsunayoshi,  the  province  of 
Echigo  had  been  disturbed  by  an  intrigue  in  the  family  of  Matsudaira  Mitsu- 
naga.  it  is  uxmecessary  to  enter  into  further  details.  The  incident  was  typical 
of  the  iBondttiotiiB  egdstlng  in  nmuy  of  the-  barons'  bsdseholdsf,'  axid  the  faistory 
of  Japan  furnishes  numerous  parattd  cases.  Bht  eonnwjted  whh  l^faiapai^tSoikhir 
example  iir.th^  remarkable  fact  that  the  Mgm  bimaelf  Inally  uidlirtook  in  the 
hall  of  justice  to  decide  the  issue,  and  thllt  the  rendering  of  Justice  by  the  chief 
of  the  Bakufu  became  thenceforth  a  not  infrequently  practised  habit.  In- 
structed by  his  prime  minister,  the  shoo  hp  swept  aside  ?dl  the  obstaeles  placed 
in  the  path  of  justice  by  corruption  and  prejudice;  sentenced  the  principal 
intriguer  to  death;  confiscated  the  Mitsunaga  family's  estate  of  250,000  koku 
on  the  ground  of  its  chief's  incompetence,  and  severely  punished  all  the  Bakufu 
officials  whohad  been  parties  to  the  pldt. '  '       ■      •  '  •  '  ■    ' .  '  •> 

'i  •    "  \     '■>'  •    ,  '• '  i       li  •'    '  i   ..  '     ,'•  I         . -  r' .  ■! 

.         TRE  ATAKA  MARU  :  f 

Another  act  of  Tsunayoshi  stands  to  the  credit  of  his  acumen.  AlthOii^ 
the  third  shogun,  lemitsu,  had  vetoed  the  Iniildiiig  of  any  vessels  exceeding 
five  hundred  /ro^rw  capacity,  his  object  being  to  prevent  oversea  enterprise,  he 
caused  to  be  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  Bakufu  a  great  sliip  called  the  Atoka 
Maru,  which  required  a  crew  several  hundred  strong  and  involved  a  yearljr 
outlay  figuring  in  the  official  accounts  at  one  hundred  thousand  koku.  One  of 
Tsunayoshi's  first  orders  wasiltat  thisluige  vessel  dXidUkI  be  brdken  up,  and  wh^n 
his  ministers  remonstrated  on  the  ground  that  she  would  be  invalual:^  in  ease 
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of  emergency,  he  replied  that  if  an  insurrection  could  not  be  suppressed  without 
such  extraordinary  instruments,  the  Bakufu  might  step  down  at  once  from  the 
seats  of  power.  "As  for  me,"  he  added,  "  I  have  no  desire  to  preserve  such  an 
evidence  of  constimt  apprehonsion  and  at  such  a  charge  on  tiie  coffers  of  the 
State." 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  VIRTUE 

Tsunayoshi  also  instructed  his  officiate,  to  search  throughout  the  empire  for 
persons  of  conspicuous  filial  piety  and  women  of  noted  chastity.  To  these  he 
caused  to  be  distributed  presents  of  money  or  pensions,  and  he  directed  the 
littirateurs  of  the  Hayashi  family  to  write  the  biographies  of  the  recipients  of 
such  rewards.  In  fact,  the  early  years  of  the  shogun^s  administration  constitute 
one  of  the  brightest  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Tokugawa  Bakufu. 

ASSASSINATION  OF  aOTTA  MASATOSHt  ' 

On  the  8Ui  of  October,  1684|  the  Bakufu  prime  minister,  Hotta  Maaatoshi, 
was  assassinated  in  the  thjSfftm*^  palace  by  am  of  the:  jiinio];  mmistets,  Inaba 
Masayasu,  who  met  his  death  imme^tely.at  the  haiids  ol^thie  bystanders. 

This  extraordinary  affair  remains  shrouded  in  mystery  until  ihe  prcilBmt  day. 
Hotta  MasatosM  was  the  third  son  of  Masamori,  who  died  by  his  own  hand  to 
follow  his  master,  lemitsu,  to  the  grave.  .  Masatosjhi,  inheriting  a  part  of  his 
father's  domain,  received  the  title  of  Bitrhil  no  Kami,  and  resided  in  tlie  ciustle 
of  Knp;fi,  ultimately  (1680)  bec-oming  prime  minister  {daird}  Avith  an  annual 
rpv(  iiuL  of  130,000  koku.  His  liigh  qualities  are  recorded  above,  but  everything 
goes  to  show  that  he  had  more  than  the  ordinary  reformer's  stubbornness, 
and  that  tolerance  of  a  suijurdiaate's  errors  was  wholly  foreign  to  ins  disposi- 
tion. Even  to  the  shogun  himself  he  never  yielded  in  the  mn^iliest  degree,  and 
by  the  majority  of  those  under  him  he  was.  eordi^ly  detested..  The  records 
jsay  tiiat  on  one  occasion,  when  remonstratol.  with  by  his  friend,  th^  daimyo 
Hi  Hirado,  who  warned  him  that  his  hardness  md  severity  might  involve  him 
in  trouble,  Masatoshi  replied,  "I  thank  you  for  your  advice,  but  so  long  as  I  am 
endeavouring  to  reform  the  country,  I  have  no  time  to  think  of  myself." 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  man  of  such  methods  had  enemies  sufficiently 
numerous  and  sufficiently  resokite  to  compass  his  death.    On  the  other  hand, 
Masayasu,  his  assassin,  was  related  to  lum  l)y  marriage,  and  possessed  an 
estate  of  25,000  koku,  as  well  sls  holding  the  position  of  junit)!  minister  of  Statf. 
It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  a  man  in  such  a  position  would  have  resorted  to 
such  a  desperate  act  without  great  provocation  or  ample  sanction.    The  ques- 
tion  is,  was  the  shdgun  hunself  privy  to  the  deed?  It  is  resided  that  there  was 
found  on  Masayasu's  person  a  document  expressing  deep  gratitude  for  the 
favours  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  shdgun,  and  deelaring  that  only  < 
by  taking  the  life  of  Masatoshi  could  any  adequate  return  be  made.    It  is 
further  recorded  that  the  steward  of  the  Bakyftb,  addressing  the  corpse  of  Ma- 
sayasu, declared  that  the  deceased  had  shown  unparallelled  loyalty.  Again, 
history  says  that  Mitsukuni,  daimyo  of  Mito,  repaired  to  the  Inaba  mansion 
after  the  incident,  and  expressed  to  Masayasu's  mother  liis  condolences  and 
his  applause.    Finally,  after  Masatoshi 's  death,  his  sou  was  degraded  in  rank 
and  removed  to  a  greatly  reduced  estate.    All  these  things  are  difficult  tD 
explain  except  on  the  supposition  that  the  shogun  himself  wa^  privy  to  the 
aasaamMrtlon. .  .  .    .       .         ;  i:        .    •  . ;  - 
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The  third  shogun,  lemitsu,  sddfe^ing  the  mo49iiar>of  his  torn;,  Teunayoehi, 
k  to  faftve'eaqftsBatid  profotind  regret  that  liis  Own  -ddiiostieii  hbd  hetA 
confined  to  militaiy  science.  ''That  is  to  me"  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  ''a 
source  of  perpetual  sorrow,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  Tsunayoshi,  who  seems 
to  be  a  clever  lad,  should  receive  full  instruction  in  literature."  In  compliance 
With  this  advipp,  steps  were  taken  to  interest  Tsunayoshi  in  letters,  and  he  became 
so  attached  1o  this  class  of  study  that  even  whe-n  sick  he  found  solace  in  his 
books.  The  doctrines  of  Confucius  attracted  him  above  all  other  systems  of 
ethics.  He  fell  into  the  habit  of  delivering  lectures  on  the  classics,  and  to  show 
his  reverence  for  the  Chinese  sages,  he  made  it  a  rule  to  wear  full  dress  on  these 
odessknis^  and  worship  after  the  mBoiiGr  of  all  Cemfucianials.  It  has  already 
been  idated  thikt  a  shrine  6f  Coefucius  was  built  in  tJeao  Park  by  the  Tbkugawa 
iamiyd  pi  Owtaci,  and  that  the  third  shogun,  lemiteu,  visited  this  shrine  in  163$ 
to  offer  prayer.  Fifty  years  later,  the  fifth  shogtm,  Tkmayoslii,  followed  that 
example,  and  also  listened  to  lectures  on  the  classics  by  Hayashi  Nobuatsu. 
Subsequently  (1691),  a  npw  shrine  was  erected  at  Yushima  in  the  Hongo  district 
of  Yedo,  and  was  endowed  with  an  estate  of  one  thousand  koku  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  spring  and  autumn  festivals.  Further,  the  datmyo  were  required 
to  contribute  for  the  erection  of  a  school  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shrine.  At  this 
sehool  ybiiiths  M  ability,  selected  from  among  the  som  of  the  Bakufu  Cfficials 
And  of  the  daknyd^  were  ikucated,  the  dbeferfiMSof  Ooitfucius  being  thus  x'eoidered 
moare and inore popular.     '    ■  .    I  ..  =  : 

Under  Tsmisybshi's  kuspices,  also,  many  books  were  published  which 
remain  to  this  day  standard  works  of  their  kind.  Another  step  taken  by  the 
shog  un  was  to  obtain  from  the  Court  in  Ky5to  the  rank  of  junior  fifth  class  for 
Ha>  ashi  Nobuatsu,  the  great  Tonfucian  scholar,  who  was  also  nominated 
minister  of  Education  and  chief  instructor  at  Hongo  College.  Up  to  that  time 
it  had  beeii  the  habit  of  Confucianists  and  of  medical  men  to  shave  their  heads 
and  use  titles  corresponding  to  those  of  Buddhist  priests.  In  these  circumstances 
neither  ConfeiciaiuM^  nor  phy^fciiEuos-eauld  he  treaited  as  iofHunH,  imd  they  were 
thus'  excluded'  fttm  att  fitate-h^neui^s.  *  T%e  distiiictibfh'eoiif^rrexlXipoa  Haya^ 
Nobuatsu  by  the  Imperii  Court  effectually  changed  these  conditions.  Thd 
Coofucianists  ceased  to  shave  thdr  heads  and  became  digible  for  official  posts. 
Thereafter,  ten  of  Hayashi 's  disciples  were  nominated  among  the  shogun';^ 
retainers,  and  were  required  to  delivor  lecturop  periodically  at  the  court  of  the 
BaJntfu.  In  short,  in  whatever  rehited.to  learning,  Tsunayoshi  stands  easily  at 
the  head  of  all  the  Tokugawa  s/i9fl[u»«.   ,  v       .  , 

r      »  •  .  i  • 

''A  iiote#{Hhy  iniddimt'  of  was 'a  ch^ige  of 

calendar,  Effected  in  the  year  1683.  The  credit  of  this  achievement  belongs' to 
a  matibematician  called  Shibukawa  Shunicai.   A  profound  student,  his  researches 

had  convinced  him  that  the  Hsuan-ming  calendar,  borrowed  originally  from 
China  and  used  in  Japan  ever  since  the  year  a.d.  801,  was  defective.  He 
pointed  out  some  of  its  errors  in  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  Bakufu  under  the 
sway  of  the  fourth  shdgun,  but  the  then  prime  minister,  Sakai  Tadakiyo,  paid 
no  attention  to  the  document.  Shunkai,  however^  did  not  desist.  In  1683,  an 
eclipse  of 'tlie 'mooii  tOoK  place,  and  he'de^kidi^ated  that  It  was  mjneoudy 
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calculated  in  the  Chinese  calendar.   The  fifth  shogurif  Tsunayoshi,  was  then  in 

power,  and  the  era  of  his  reforming  spirit  had  not  yet  passed  away.   He  adopted 
Shunkai 's  suggestion  and  obtained  the  Imperial  sanction  for  a  change  of  calendar 
thal^jbheHusa^rAuogflystm  went  oMt  of  foKoe  altfr  Si32y^^fttsol  qeein  J^iiiian; 

■  '  •''•••JAPANESE  i'"^'"'- 

Tsunaj'oshi  did  not  coniiuu  iiis  patronage  to  Chinese  Hterature;  he  devoted 
o&uch  energy  to. the  eneiNirafl^eiit  of  Japftneee  cli|S8ical,8tudie9»  alaoi  .Thus, 
)q  1689|:  he  invi^d  to  Tedo  ^amura.  Ki^and  htooa  Shullch0^a^d  bestowed 
Qpoik  tibci  Iqafmer  the-,  title  ei^  H&in  together  with  a  reT«&ue  oV  fiye  hpatked  Jsolnk, 
IThis  marked  the  co^un^ement  of  a  vigorous  revival  of  Japanese  literature  ia 
the  Bakufu  capital.  ,  MoreO'Vefi  in  Osaka  a  scholar  named  Keichu  Ajaii.pubh 
lished  striking  annotations  of  the  celebrated  anthologies,  ihe-Manyo'shu  ai^  thi9 
KoHn-shUj  which  attracted  the  admiration  of  Tokugawa  Mitsukuni,  baron  of 
Mito.  Ho  invited  Keichu  to  his  cast  lo  and  treated  him  with  majrked  consideration. 
These  litterateurs  were  the  predecessors  of  the  celebrated  Kam.p  and  Motoori, 
pf  wh^m  thq^e  wiU,be  ecca^ion^tp  spciak  by  <     -    i .  . 

]^.^'  .;v       .  .  PINE  ABtS    ^  ^  ; 

^},.f?7^fiyj(H|hi!s  .p^btconage  eiEtende^i alp^  .to  .the  field  ofi4be',fii|#'  ^rts.  The 
^okfigfi^&fit^ubsid  W  Kaa&  Sohoc^  Qnlly  wheteas  the 

Tosa  Acaddny  was  patronized  by  the  Court  at  Kyoto.  This  partiality  was 
f^pfFB^ted.  hy  Tsunayosh  i .    He  invited  Sumiy oshi  G  ukei  —  also  called  ^Efooqumi 

Tjr  the  most  distinguished  pupil  of  Tosa  Mitsuoki,  bestowed  on  him  a  revenue 
of  two  hundred  koku,  and  gave  him  the  official  position  of  chief  artist  of  the 
Tosa-nju,  placing  him  on  an  equal  footing  \\ith  the  chief  of  the  Kano-ryu.  It 
was  at  this  time  also  that  the  ukiyue  (genre  picture)  may  be  said  to  have  won 
popular  favour.  Contemporaneously  there  appeared  some  dramatic  authors 
of  high  j^ihty,  and  as  the  ukiyoe  and  the  drama  appealed  mtainly  to  the  middle 
^d,.  loafer] jclasqesi,  tfa^.  4oiWii  of  Htea^^ture^  asid  the. fine  iifrtfi.  KeociLyed  wide 
f^^^^pp..  ^Tlh^j  .<;^)u]cpwliWiMmi«^  Opi^i  the,  idramatiflt 
tiji(R(b  mft  jcocp^  ew,  fpB^e8|9f4x  eomppsed^playe  w^fh  have  earnedr/for!  him .  tbe 
tji^  of  thcH^'^^kespeare  of  j^pan;"  and  aft  lor  the  light  hterature  of  the: efa» 
^1)^  it^lffiftscUQ^g^^  -bji^j-m     feainres,  it  faithfully  ^f^tisd  i^,  oj^iier 

THE  MERCANTILE  CLASS '      '      V      :     »  ' 

From  the  commencement  of  Japanese  history  down  to  the  second  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  canons  and  customs  were  dictated  solely  by  the 
i^p^  class,  and  neither  ni^jb^nts  IMV  ertisans  were  i^ecogni^^.a^  ppssessing 
a^y  social  or  ^tere^y  in^uei^e  iffj^atey^.  ^at  in  tihe  injddle  period  of  the 
Tf^t^in/^  ^j^^urpthe  Ge^oiift^perlod,  as  it  is.  ponunooiy  called  ^  jbrfidee- 
iff^  befi^e  1^,  cpix^parativejjr-  pQiiq>iauow  figoie.  For  exan^i^er  iDr  the  reahn 
<^  poetry,  hitherto  striqtly  jrescrved  for  the  upper  classes,  the  classic  verse  call^ 
r^a  (linked.  Bppg)  was  coAsidercd  to  be  sullied  by-jthe'^trodifction  of  any 
common  or  cvery-day  word,  and  therefore  could  be  composed  only  by  highly 
c(hi('ated  persons.  This  now  found  a  substitute  in  the  haikai,  which  admitted 
la^u4§p,  ,ta,k^        pvyel^^^apafi^^,  §o.^rcfi^  an4.c0.uld  ^ip^  .l^e  |)rqdfi<?j^d  with- 
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out  any  exerciee  of  iq>edial  6fthokinilttp»  '  AfteHrards,  by  the  addition  of  tbe 
hokkut  an  abbreviation  of  tbe  already  brief  renga  and  haikai,  .wfakfa  adopted 
itself  to  the  capacities  of  anyone  possessing  a  nimble  wit  or  a  sparkling  thought, 
without  any  preparation  of  literary  study,  the  range  of  poetry  was  still  .further 
eoctended.''  Matsuo  BashS  was  the  father  of  t  he  haikai  aaoed  the  AoMjK,  and  his 
mantle  descended  upon  Kikaku,  Ransetsu,  Kyoriku,  and  other  celebrities. 
They  travelled  round  the  country  popularizing  their  art  and  immensely  exprind- 
ii)C!:  1  he  field  of  literature.  The  craft  of  penmanship  flourished  equally,  and  was 
graced  by  such  masters  as  Hosoi  KOtaku  and  Kitamura  Sessan.  Yedo,  the 
metropolis  of  wealth  and  fashion,  became  also  the  cajiital  of  literature  and  the 
fine  arts,  and  a  characteristic  of  the  era  was  the  disappearance  of  charlatans, 
whether  laymen  or  bonzes,  who  professed  to  teadi  the  anoana  of  special  aceomi* 
pUsfaments.  aborts  every  bradoh  of  vtndy  passed  out  of  the  exnlusivexonlnd 
of  one  <H>  two  inasters.aadLbecsBaia  oocomaiL  propertyi  to  the  freat  advaataga  ni 
origi»al  dev0lopnBei!kt.  t 

■   '■  *    "        ^        REMOVAL  OF  Tiii:  ROjO       '  " 

What  has  thus  far  been  written  depicts  tlie  brip:ht  side  of  Tsunnyoshi's 
administration.  It  is  n(H"r«snry  now  to  look  at  the  reverse  of  the  picture. 
There  we  are  first  coufrDnn-d  by  an  imj)ortant  change  of  procedure.  It  had 
been  the  cu.stoni  ever  hince  the  days  of  leyasu  to  conduct  the  debates  of  the 
council  of  ministers  (JUoju)  in  a  chamber  adjoining  the  shdgun^&  sitting-r<x>m, 
so  that  he  eopld  hear  every  word  of  thfe. dismission,  and  thus  keep  liimself  ou 
marfl(rU  <3i  poUtleal  issiiee.  After  'the  aasaaalaatioii  of  Hotto  -MaaBtosbi  ittds 
arr^oigeineat  was^ehaoged.  The  counctl  jehainiber;!W8*.ninoved  t»a  djatancoj 
sad  sunrds  wece  placed  in  the  room-  where  it  had  originally  assembled,  speeial 
ofhcials  being  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  matntaiBing  coBmnmications  between 
the  shogun  and  the  RojU,  This  innovation  was  nominally  prompted  by  soHoi'' 
tude  for  the  shogun'fi  ^^fetv,  b\it.  a,s  its  obvious  result  was  to  narrow  his  sources 
of  information  and  to  brmii;  l  im  uti'  IfT  thediri^ct  influence  of  the  new  !y  appointed 
ofiicials,  there  is  strong  rea^  tn  1  o  hi  licve  that  itie  measure  was  a  reversion  to  the 
evil  schemep  of  SSakai  Tadakiy o,  who,  plotted  to  usurp  tho  shogim  's  authority.  ' 

TAKAGISAWA  YASUAKI      ,      '  '  / 

.  Tsuaayosbi  bad  at  that  tinie  a  favourite* attendaat  on^<whom  be  conferred 
the  rajdk-of  Ihwa  no  Kami  with  an  -estate 'at.  Kawagoewhiefa  yielded  lOOj*  * 

OOG  koku  annually.  The  friendship  of  the  skigun  for  this  most  corrupt  official 
had  its  origin  in  community  of  literary  taste.  Tsunayoehi  lectured  upon  the 
"Doctrine  of  the  Mean,"  and'Yasuaki  on  the  Confucian  "Analects,"  and 
after  these  learned  discourses  a  Sarugdku  play,  or  some  other  form  of  hght 
entertainment,  Was  orji^anized.  The  shogun  was  a  misowiTiist,  and  Yasuald 
understood  well  that  men  who  profess  to  hate  women  bcconn?  the  slave  of  the 
fair  sex  when  their  alleged  repugnance  is  overcome.  He  thc^refore  set  himself 
to  lead  the  aliogum  into  licentious  habits,  and  the  lectur(^-mee tings  ultimately 
changed  their -mnplekiQiir  Tminayosbi,  giving  aa- ideograph  frooi  hia  name 
to  Yasuaki,;  called  him-  Ytoehiyaski,  and  authorised- Urn  to  assume  the  family 
name  of  -Matsudaira,  eonferr«4g  upon  htm  at  the  tame  time  a  new  donbimm?  the 
province  of  Ka|  ^f^lding  150,000  kokmk  Thenoeforth,  the  admmiateation  fen 
entirely  into  thci  hands  of  this  schemer.  No  prime  minister  {dairo)  was  appomV 
ed  alter  thft  awajwinationr  o£  Hotta  Masatoehi;  the  eoRmcil oC  nmiiliera  bsoima 
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ft  iilaere  eeho  of  Yosfaiyiisu'a  mill  and  the  affaSn  of  the  Bakufu  were  managed  by 
one  man  akme. 

THE  DOG  MANIA  " 

Tsunayoshi  lost  his  only  son  in  chil^iood  and  no  other  being  bom  to  him, 
he  invited  a  high  Buddliist  priest  to  pray  for  an  heir  to  the  shS^imate.  This 
priest,  "Ryfiko  by  name,  infornif-d  Tsunayoshi  that  his  childless  condition  was  a 
punishment  for  taking  animal  life  in  a  previous  state  of  existence,  and  that 
if  he  wiiihed  to  be  relieved  of  the  curse,  he  must  show  mercy,  particularly  to 
dogs,  as  he  had  been  bom  in  the  year  whose  zodiacal  sign  was  that  of  the  "Dog." 
It  seems  strange  that  such  an  earnest  believer  in  the  Confucian  doctrine  should 
bave  had  recourse  to  Buddhism  in  tbi^  matter.  -  But  here  also  th4(  influence  of 
Yoefaiyaflu  is  discernible.  At  his  pug^pBBtioU'the'sJUfgtiin  built  in  ¥edo  two  large  • 
tomplee,  G!okdlEtt«i|i  and  Goii-in,  andIt7ilki6>waB  tbe  pvelatfe  (tf  tbe'foftner.-  An 
order  was  accordingly  issued  against  slaughtmngdogis  or  taking  life  in  any  form, 
the  result  being  that  all  wild  animals  multiplied  enormously  and  wrought  great 
damage  to  crops.  Thereupon  the  Bak  uf  u  issued  a  further  notice  to  the  effect  that  I 
in  case  wild  animals  committed  ravages,  they  might  be  driven  away  by  noise,  I 
or  even  by  firing  blink  cartridges,  provided  that  an  oath  were  made  not  to  kill 
them.  Should  these  means  prove  defective,  instructions  must  be  sought  from 
the  judicial  department.  Moreover,  if  any  animal 's  life  was  taken  under  proper 
sanction,  the  carcass  must  be  buried  without  removing  any  part  of  its  flesh  or 
akin.  Violations  of  this  order  were  io  be)  severely  punifibed^  and  It  was  enacted 
thait  an  occur  ate  register  must  be  kept  jof  all  d<^  owned'  by  tbe  people,  striet 
investigations  being  made  in  the  event  of  the  disappeanntloe  of  -a  'regiBRtered  dog, 
and  -Uie  officials  were  specially  warned  againnt-'permitting  one  ainnufcT'to  be 
substituted  for  anoth^.  Strange  dog9  were  to  be  well  fed,  and  any  person 
neglecting  this  obiigaticm  was  to  be  reported  to  the  authorities. 

At  first  these  orders  were  not  ver^'^  seriou'^ly  r^^^rardod,  but  by  and  by,  when 
many  persons  had  been  banished  to  Hachij5-jjma  lor  kjiiiii  t^  dosrs;  when  severni 
others  had  been  reproved  publicly  for  not  giving  food  to  homeless  animals,  and 
when  officials  of  the  supreme  court,  were  condemned  to  confinement  for  having 
taken  no  steps  to  prevent  dog-fights,  the  citizens  began  to  appreciate  that  the 
shogun  was  in  grim  earnest.  A  huge  kennel  was  th^  constructed  in  the  Nakano 
suburb  of  Yedo  as  a  shelter  fdr  homeless  dogs.  It  covered  an  area  of  about  138 
aeres;  fmrnashed  aiecommodation  for  a  thousand  dogSj  and  was  under  the  manage- 
m^t  of 'duly  appointed  officials,  whHe  the  eitlsens  had-td  Contribute  to  a  dog* 
iundf '  ccMioeniing  which  it  weas  wild  that  a  dog's-  ration  fblr  a  dajr  w<duld- suffice  a 
sianFfbr  a  day  and  a  half.  • 

Tsunayoshi  came  to  be  spoken  of  as  Inu-kubd  (Dog-shdgun),  but  all  his  meas- 
ures did  not  bring  him  a  son;  neither  did  their  failure  shake  his  snprTstitious 
credulity.  Solenm  prayers  were  offered  agam  and  again  with  stalely  pomp  ' 
and  profuse  circumstance,  and  temple  after  temple  was  built  or  endowed  at 
enormous  cost,  while  the  laws  against  taking  animal  life  continued  in  force  more 
vigorously  than  ever.  Birds  and  even  shell-fish  were  included  in  the  provisions, 
ajid  thus  not  only  were  the  imtioa'sioodstuffe'dimlnishiad,  but  alsdite  crops  lay 
at  the  meri^  of  destruetive  aidmiLlB  and'birds^  'It  is' r^rded  that  a  peasant 
was  eidled  for  throwing  a  stone  at  a  pigdoni  and  tliat  one  man  was  put  to  death 
for  catching  fish  with  hook  and  line,  while  another  met  the  same  late  for  injuring 
a  dog,  the  head  of  the  criminal  being  exposed  on  the  public  execution  ground 
and  a  iieighboHr  >  who  had.  r^^xirted  the  ofifende  b^ing  fewarded  with  thirty  Tffi.  ! 
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We  read,  alsa,  of 'offidals  seirtenieed  to  tnuisportaiion' for  cUppSng'a  horse  ot 
fm^^lng  bad  proveDder.  The  annals,  relate  a  curious  story  connected  witk 
these  legislative  exceases.  The  Tokugawa  baron  of  Mito,  known  in  history  as 

K5moii  Mitsukimi,  on  receiving  evidence  as  to  the  monstrous  severity  with 
which  the  law  protectinj^  animals  was  administered,  collected  a  large  number  of 
men  and  organized  a  huntinp^  expedition  on  a  grand  scale.  Out  of  the  animals 
killed,  twenty  dogs  of  remarkable  size  were  selected,  and  their  skms  having  been 
dr^sed,  were  packed  in  a  case  f(jr  transmisvsion  to  Yanagisawa  Yoshiya.sii,  whom 
people  regarded  as  chiefly  responsible  for  the  shogun  's  delirium.  Tiie  messengers 
to  whom  the  box  was  •entrusted  were  ordered  to  travel  with  all  speed,  and,  on 
arriving  in  Yedo»  to  repair  fortiiwith  to  the  Yanagisawa  mansion,  there  handing 
over  the  skins  with  a  written  statement  that  the  Mito  baron,  having  found  such 
articles  useful  in  the  cold  season,  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  submit 
his  expcacience  together  with  a  parcel  of  dressed  hides  to  the  Mgun  through 
Yoshiyasu.  It  is  said  that  the  recipient  of  this  sarcastic  gift  conceived  a  suspi* 
cion  of  the  Mito  baron 's  sanity  and  sent  a  special  envoy  to  examine  his  condition. 

^NANCE 

In  the  sequel  of  this  corrupt  administration,  this  constant  building  of  temples, 
and  this  profusion  of  costly  ceremonials,  the  shogun' s  Goyernment  found  itself 
aerioudly -embtutassed  for  money.  leyasu  had  alvSays  made  frugality  and 
eeononoLy  his  leading  pHneiples.  He  had>esoaped  the  heavy  outlays  to  which  his 
fellow  barons  were  oondenned  in  bonnexion  with  the  Korean  campaign,  since 
his  share  In  the  affair  did  not  extend  beyond  collecting  a  force  in  the  province 
of  Hizen.  Throughout  his  life  he  devoted  much  attention  to  amassing  a  reserve 
fund,  and  it  is  said  that  when  he  resigned  the  shogunate  to  his  son,  he  left  150,000 
gold  dban  (one  and  a  half  million  ryd),  and  nearly  t^vo  million  ounces  (troy) 
of  silver  in  the  treasury.  Further,  during  his  retirement  at  Sumpu,  he  saved 
a  sum  of  one  million  rj/d.  The  same  economy  was  practised  by  the  second 
shogun,  although  he  was  compelled  to  spend  large  sums  in  connexion  with  his 
daughter 's  promotion  to  be  the  Emperor 's  consort,  as  well  as  on  the  repairs  of 
Yedo  Castle  and  on  his  several  progresses  to  Ky5to.  On  the  occasion  of  these 
progresses,  Hide^a  Is  said  to  have 'distributed  a  total  of  4,217,400  ryd  of  gold 
and  182yOOO  fffi  -of  silver  koong  the  barons  throughout  the  empire.  The  tibiid 
shogurij  leinitsu,  was  open  handed.  We  find  him  making  frequent  d(mation8 
of  5000  kwamme  of  silver  to  the  citizens  of  KyOto  and  Yedo;  constructing  the 
inner  castle  at  Yedo  twice;  building  a  huge  warship;  entertaining  the  Korean 
ambassadors  with  much  pomp;  disbursing  400.000  rijo  on  account  of  the  Shimar 
bara  insurrection,  and  devoting  a  million  ryd  to  the  construction  and  embellish- 
ment of  the  mausolea  at  Nikko.  Nevertheless,  on  the  whole  lemitsu  must  be 
regarded  as  an  economical  ruler. 

As  for  his  successor,  letsima,  he  had  to  deal  with  several  calamitous  oc- 
eurrences.  After  the  great  fire  in  Yedo,  he  contributed  160,000  ryd  for  the^elief 
of  1^6  si:tferers;^  he*  r^tdlt  'Yedo  OastiOi  and  he  ' reconstructed  the  Imperial 
palace  of  ^yOto  twice^  In  the  Empd  era  (1673-^1660),  tiie  country  was  visited 
by  repeated  famities,  vfhich  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  yield  of  the  taxes  and 
calling  for  large  measures  of  relief.  In  these  circimistanc^,  a  proposal  was 
formally  submitted  recommending  the  debasement  of  the  gold  coinage,  but 
it  failed  to  obtain  ofRcial  consent.  It  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  the  j^ear  1659, 
the  treasury  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  a  quantity  of  sold  coin  contained  therein 
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was  melted.  WHh  tius  btillkm  a  miiiil>er  of  gold  fMeoes  not  Intended  for  oFdinait 
cireulatioil  were  ca=itf  and  stamped  upon  them  were  the  words,  ''To  be  used 
onh'"  in  cases  of  national  emcrgjency."  The  metal  thus  reserved  is  said  to  have 
amoimtcjd  to  160,000  ryd.  The  reg:i.strr  sbnws  that  when  the  fifth  shogm 
Buccecdod  to  power,  there  were  3,850,000  gold  ryo  in  the  tretisury.  But  thi* 
enormoun  .-^um  (hd  not  lonc^  survive  the  extra viigance  of  Tsunayoshi. 

After  the  assassination  of  Hotta  Aiasatoshi,  the  aduunisitrative  power  feU 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  Yanagisawa  Yoshiyasu,  and  the  example  set  by  him 
lor  thoie  tmdet  his  guidajiee,  and  by  his  niaater,  Hbe-dtogun,  80oa.ii»aiuiiolloweit 
among  all  dasses  odf  the  people.  As  an  iDstanee  of  lodicFous  luxitiy  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  thnbeis  intended  ior  the  repair  of  the  eastle  In  Yedo  "mm 
wrapped  in  wadded  quilts  when  transported  to  the  city  ton.  the  ioiest.  Fin^y, 
tiie  treasury  became  so  empty  that,  when  the  shdgmi  desired  to  repair  to  the 
mausolea  at  Nikko,  which  would  have  involved  a  journey  of  ten  days  at  the 
most,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea,  as  the  officials  of  the  treasury 
declared  themselves  unable  to  find  t  V!f»  necessary  funds.  That  sum  was  cnlculat- 
ed  at  100,000  r/yo,  or  about  as  many  pounds  sterling,  which  fact  is  alone  sufficient 
to  convey  an  iflea  of  the  extravagance  practised  in  everything  connected  with 
the  Government. 

The  immediate  outcome  of  this  inddent  was  jhn-iiimwiKHitng  ol  a^  oottoeil  to 
discuss  tiie  finandal  i^tuation,  and  after  .much  thought  theistiflsestioii  of  Hagi- 
wara  Shig^ide,  ehief  of  the  Treasury,  was  aeoepted,  namely,  vriiolesale-debasei 

ment  of  the  gold,  silver,  and  topper  coins.  The  old  pieces,  dist'mguished  as 
^Keicho  coins,"  that  being  tlie  name  of  the  year  period  (1596-1614)  when  they 
were  minted,  were  replaced  by  greatly  inferior  "Genroku  coins"  (1688-1703), 
with  the  natural  results  —  appreciation  of  commodities,  and  much  forging  of 
oountf  rff'it  coins.  Presently  the  Government  is  found  Imying  a  tax  upon 
27,200  mhe  br(;\vr'rs  within  the  Kwanto,  and,  in  1703,  fresh  expedients  became 
necessary  to  mcvt  outlays  incurred  owing  to  a  great  earthquake  and  conflagration 
which  dfistroyed  a  large  part  of  Yedo  Castle  and  of  tiie  daimyo\&  mausiuns. 
Further  debasement  of  the  currency  was  resorted  to,  the  new  coins*  being  dis- 
tinguished by  the  tenn  B^et,"  alter  ^he  name  6f  th^yeais-period  when  they  yr&t 
oniKted*     •  '  '  » 

About  this  time-several  of  the^feudatones  found  themselves  in-such  stnute 
that  they  began  to  issue  paper  currency  within  their  dominions,  and  this 
practice  having  been  interdicted  by  the  Bakufu,  the  dmmyd  fell  back  upon  the 
expe'dient  of  levying  forced  loans  from  wealthy  merchants  in  OsnksK  IVfonn- 
whilo,  the  crime  of  forgery  became  so  prevalent  that,  in  the  interval  b(  tw  eon 
4(588  and  1715,  no  less  than  541  counterfeiters  were  crucitied  witlmi  the  districts 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Bakuju.  The  feudatory  of  Satauma  is  credited 
with  having  justly  remarked  that  the  victims  of  this  cruel  fate  suffered  for  their 
social  status  rfither  than  for  their  offence  against  tlie  law,  the, real  counterfeiter! i 
being  Yanagisa«a  and  HBg^#aIa>  who  weiFcf  engaged  centiBUOMsly  M  uttering 
debased  coins.  .     :  „ : : 

Itnuist  be  adnuttedin  behalf  bfitbefinaocieft  of  tM^is^ 
were  much  accentuated  by  natural  eabunities.  The  destructive  earthquake  of 
1703  was  followed,  in  1707,  by  an  emptiibn  of  Fuji,  .with  the  result  that  in  tht 
three  pro\'inces  of  Musashi,  Sagami,  and  Surugit,  considerable  districts  were 
buried  in  ashes  to  the  depth  of  ten  feet,  so  that  thrne  years  and  a  heavy  expendi- 
ture of  money  were  rec^uired  to  restore  normal  conditions.  Thenceforth  t  ha- 
state of  the  Bakiifu  treasury  i^ent  from  had  to  woise.   Qnce  a^in  Hagiwajt^ 
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Shiftehidehadraeoiu^toBdultertiti^  Tluflitiilielie;  t^iiqpinid 

mainly  with  the  copper-tokens,  but<»wiii|^  to  ik^  unwieldy  &vd  UQpure  chfluri^etec 

of  these  coins,  very  great  difficulty  was^qierienced  in  putting  them  into  cinjula^ 
tion,  and  the  Bakufti  financiers  finally  were  obliged  to  fall  back  upQn  the  reserve 
of  gold  kept  in  the  treasury  for  special  contingencies.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Jai)an's  foreign  trade  contributed  mat(>rially  to  her  ^i^ioiM  embarr^iss- 
mefitf  but  this  eubject  wiU  be  subsequently  dealt  with.  ;= 


,  " '  /■  tsunaVoshi'S  favourite        '  ■  ;  • 

I  WheobiTaiiiiagnMhl  bMme.  #2ko(rw,,  Ymginwa  Xosh^rasu  ocnupledi.tlMi 
portion  of  a  Ipw-class  squire*^. the  sh5gun*9  household  ajod  iwas  in  receipt  of  a 
salaay  of  three  hundred  /foA;u  yearly.   Four  years  later,  he  received  the  title  of 

Dfirn  no  Kami  and  his  revenue  was  increased  to  100,000  koku.  Finally,  in  1703, 
he  was  appointed  dnirnyo  of  Kai  province  and  came  into  the  enjoyment  of  a  total 
income  of  150,000  koku.  This  was  the  more  remarkable  inasmuch  as,  owing  to 
the  strategical  importance  of  Ivai,  it  had  been  reserved  as  a  fief  for  one  of  the 
Tokugawa  family,  and.  its  l^stpwal  on  a  complete  outsider  was  eqmvalent  to  the 
Afiiiussiciii  0^  the  lati^  mti>:tl]wtTokugawa  circle.  Tl;ii0:reiBitfk4^'Pn}]|i()itioi]i 
in  iywlc  an^  mcQqtie.  elbows,  how-  oon^let^  iherthSiufi  ba4  .£|)lea.  iiod^r 
influence  of  his  favourite,  Yoshiyasu,  who  exhibited  woaderfipl  skill  in.a^e^laig 
at  once  to  the  passions  and  to  the  intellect  of  his  master.  Some  historians  of 
the  time  relate  that  the  shogun's  infatuation  betrayed  him  into  promising  to 
raise  Yoshiyasu 's  revenue  to  a  million  koku,  and  to  nominate  as  successor  to 
the  shogunate  a  son  borne  by  Yoshiyasu 's  wife  to  Tsunayoshi;  but  according 
to  tradition,  these  crowning  extravagances  were  averted  on  the  very  night  pre- 
ceding the  day  of  their  intended  consummation,  the  ahugun.  hdng  stal^bed.  V? 
death  by  his  wife,  who  unmediately  committed  suicide.  This  tale,  however, 
has  been  shown  to  be  an  invention  with  xio  .stronger  foundation  than  the  fact 
that  Tsunayoshi 's  death  took  place  very  auddeiily  at  ia-hi^y  critical  time. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  many lof  the  excesses  and  adailmstrative  blunders 
committed  by  the  fifth  Tokugawa  «l^n  were  due  to,  lihe  pemici6u8  influence 
of  YanagisawaToshiyasu. ^  ;      I  j        3|i«jjr>'^    ■ '  . 


The  710  dance  was  among  the  indulgences  whiii^  Tsunayoshi  affecited  and 
among  the  accomplishments  In  ^diiclk  he,  hliioai^  his 
service  aiuliube^  iif'BMIled  dancers  of  thaiid,  and.  treated  them  as  hereditary 
vassals,  setiii^'aside  the  difonjier  ol.the  l^aulownia  for  thdr  use.  These  per- 
formers, whatever  their  originj  riepelv^'the  treatment  of  samurai,  and  their 
dainty  posturing  in  the  danee  became  a  model  for  the  lords  of  the  Bakuf  u  Court, 
so  that  the  simple  demeanour  of  military  canons  was  replaced  by  A  mincing 
and  meretricious  mien.  Another  favourite  dance  in  Yedo  (^astle  was  the  Juryu. 
A  book  of  the  period  describes  the  latter  performance  in  these  terms:  "Sixteen 
youths  made  their  appearance;  tliey  all  wore  %\ide-sleeved  robes  and  purple 
figured  silk  with  embrciitibiy  of  oak  leav^in  gold  ^nd  jrilvlp  threii^.  They 
carried  two  iBwords  wiSh^ld  mountings  so  that  when  they 

danced  in  harmony  with  ihe  flutei^  and  drui^  the:s|tectaele  presented  Was  one 
of  dazzling  brilliancy."  Thehceforthlhis  "Genroku  dance,"  as  it  came  to  be 
called,  obtained  wide  vogue.  The  same  ia  true  of  the  jorurii  which  is  one  of  the 
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most  emotional  forms  of  chant.  Hitherto  the  samisen  had  been  regarded  as 
a  vulgar  instrument,  and  its  use  had  never  received  the  sanction  of  aristocratic 
circles.  But  it  now  came  into  favour  with  all  classes  of  women  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  and  the  singing  of  the  joruri  was  counted  a  far  more  important 
accomplishment  than  any  kind  of  domestic  education. 

Such  an  appeal  to  the  emotional  side  of  human  nature  could  not  fail  to  under- 
mine the  stoicism  of  the  samurai  and  the  morality  of  society  in  general.  The 
practice  of  the  military  arts  went  out  of  fashion,  and  it  became  an  object  with 
the  biLshi  not  only  to  have  his  sword  highly  ornamented,  but  also  to  adapt  its 
dimensions  to  the  fashion  of  the  moment,  thus  sacrificing  utility  to  elegance. 
In  short,  the  Genroku  era  (1688-1703)  was  essentially  a  time  of  luxury  and 
extravagance,  its  literature  abounding  in  theatrical  plays,  songs,  verses,  and 
joruri,  and  its  ideals  involving  the  sacrifice  of  the  noble  to  the  elegant.  Men 
were  promoted  in  rank  not  merely  because  they  could  dance  gracefully,  but  also 
because  they  made  themselves  conspicuous  for  kindness  to  dogs,  in  obedience 
to  the  shogun's  foible,  and  as  many  of  these  men  had  not  learned  to  ride  on  horse- 
back they  petitioned  for  permission  to  use  palanquins.  This  marked  a  signal 
departure  from  the  severe  rules  of  former  days.  Street  palanquins  {machi- 
kago)  ultimately  came  into  use  by  all  who  could  afford  the  luxury.  In  short,  the 
ancient  order  of  educational  precedence  was  reversed,  and  polite  accomplish- 
ments took  the  place  of  military  science. 

.    -  •  .  '  .   .■      .  . 

THE  AKO  VENDETTA 

* 

Nevertheless,  this  degenerate  era  produced  one  of  the  most  remarkable  acts 
of  self-sacrificing  loyalty  that  stand  to  the  credit  of  Japanese  samurai.  On  the 
7th  of  February,  1703,  forty-seven  htLskiy  under  the  leadership  of  Oishi  Yoshio, 
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forced  their  way  into  the  mansion  of  Kira  Yoefaihide;  killed  him  in  order  to 
avenge  the  death  of  their  feudal  chief,  Asano  Naganori,  dmmyd  of  Ak6;  and 
then  surrendered  them^flves  to  justice.  Under  the  title  of  The  Forty-seven 
Rdnins,  this  story  has  been  told  in  history,  on  the  stage,  and  in  all  forms  of 
hterature,  so  that  its  details  need  not  be  repeated  here.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that, 
under  great  provocation,  the  Ak5  feudatory  drew  his  s^ord  in  the  precincts 
of  Yedo  Castle  and  cut  down  Kira  Yoshihide,  for  which  breach  of  court  etiquette 
rather  than  for  the  deed  of  Tiolence,  the  AkO  hmn.  was  oondemned  to  commit 
fluioide  and  his  estates  were  odniseated.  Thereupon,  forty-seven  of  his  principal 
vassals  pledged  themselves  to  wreak  vengeance,  and,  after  nearly  two  years  of 
phmntng  and  watching,  they  finally  succeeded  in  achieving  their  purpose. 
Degenerate  was  the  spirit  o£  the  time,  this  bold  deed  aroused  imiversal 
admiration.  The  vendetta  was  not  illegal  in  Japan.  It  had  been  practised 
from  medieval  times  and  often  with  direct  sanction  of  the  authorities.  But  in 
no  circumstances  was  it  offirinJly  permissible  within  the  cities  of  Kyoto,  Yedo, 
Osaka,  and  Sumpu,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shogun's  shrines.  The  forty-seven 
rdnins  had  therefore  committed  a  capital  crime.  Yet  they  had  only  obeyed 
the  doctrine  of  Confucius,  and  the  shOgun  therefore  endeavoured  to  save  their 
lives.  More  than  a  year  was  spent  discussing  the  issue,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
Tsunasrodii  appealed  to  the  prinee-abbot  of  TJeno  m  order  to  secure  his  inter* 
vention  in  the  cause  of  ieuieney.  The  day  was  nlttmately  carried  by  the 
advocates  of  stern  jnstioe,  and  the  forty«seven  r9mn$  were  ordered  to  commit 
niicide. 

^ey  obeyed  without  a  murmur.  One  of  them,  Terasaka  Kichiemon  by 
name,  had  been  sent  to  carry  the  news  to  Ak5  immediately  after  the  perpetration 
of  the  deed  of  vengeance.  He  returned  when  his  comradr  R  were  condrmned 
and  gave  himself  up  to  the  authorities,  but  they  declined  to  punish  him  on  the 
ground  that  the  case  had  already  been  disposed  of.  The  eminent  Confucian 
scholar,  Hayashi  Nobuatsu,  petitioned  for  the  pardon  of  the  rdnimj  and  the 
scarcely  less  celebrated  Muro  Kyuso  compiled  a  book  describing  the  incident; 
bat,  for  maod  reasm  never  fidly  explohiedi  the  iMiteworthy  scholar,  OgyQ 
Sorai,  took  the  opposite  nde.  One  act  of  the- authorities  is  eloquent  as  to  th^ 
sentiment  prevailing  at  the  time.  Th^  condenmed  Yoshihide  ^s  son,  Yodiifcata, 
to  be  deprived  of  his  ancestral  dinnain  for  not  having  died  in  company  with 
liis  father.  As  for  the  feeling  of  the  natkm  at  large,  it  was  abundantly  mani- 
fested by  many  of  the  great  feudatories,  who  vied  with  one  another  in  conferring 
offices  and  revenues  on  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the Forty-seven." 

YAl^AGA  S0K5 

The  affair  of  tiie  forty-seven  rOnim  helped  to  bring  into  eminence  the  name 
of  Yamaga  SokO,  a  firm  believer  in  Confucianism  and  an  ardent  follower  of 
military  science.  Amid  an  envinmmeot  of  unfavourable  -co&ditbns  Soho 
preached  the  cult  of  Inuhidd,  and  was  the  first  to  embody  that  philosophy  m  a 
written  system.  His  books  —  the  Shi^  {Way  <4  ihfi  Wamior)  and  Bttk^ 
Shdgaku  {Military  Primer)  —  contain  minute  instructions  as  to  the  practice 
and  the  morale  of  the  Bomurai.  SokO  rej  ected  the  Chutsz  interpretation,  then  i n 
vogue,  of  the  Chinese  classics,  and  insisted  on  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  nnciont 
saf^es,  so  that  hf  found  himself  out  of  touch  with  the  ^ucational  spirit  of  the 
time.  Thus,  failine;  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Bahifn,  he  was  charged  with 
propagd'ting  heterodox  views  and  was  sent  to  Ako  to  U>  kept  in  custody  by 
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Asano  Naganori,  -who  treftted  him  throu^onit  irith  Goiirte^  and  ndepect.  la 
tretom,  Sok5  devoted  Ms  whole  eneKgy  danng  nmeteen  years  to  education 
o-l./tiie  Ak6  vassals,  and  the  mostpromiBent  of:  the  Forty-seven  Bomtus  was 
Imiong  his  piqnls.  !'     '  > 

THE  SIXTH  SHOGUN,  lENOBU    '  '  ' 

Tsunayoshi  died  of  smail-pox  in  1709,  after  a  brief  illness.  He  had  no  son^ 
and  five  years  previously,  his  nephew  lenobu  (third  son  of  liis  deceased  elder 
brother,  Tsimashigc)  had  been  declared  heir  to  the  shogiuiate.  Having  been 
burn  in  1G02,  lenobu  was  in  his  forty-seventh  year  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
ofEice  of  shogwi.  His  first  act  was  to  abolish  Tsunayoshi's  legislation  for  the 
pi^lecHion  anixnals.  He  U  said  to  have^offered  the  following  explanation  at 
the'tomb  el  thetdeceniBed  «Ad0«n:  ''Yoii  deaired  to  protect  living  «»rima.lg  and 
sHiriictly  interdicted  :the> slaughter. of  aniy^suisfa.  You^  willed  that  even  after 
your  death  the: prohibition  should  be  observed.  But  hundreds  thousands  of 
human  beings  are  suffering  from  the  operation,  el  your  law<  :  Xo  repeal  it  is  the 
only^  way  of  bringing  peace  to  the^  nation./' 
•'•'»-••  .  •  -    .    J  ■    '  '  >  ■ 

lenobu  gave  evidence  of  his  sagacity  by  dismissing  Yanagisawa  Yoshiyasu, 
the  corrupt  favourite  of  the  late  shogun;  hy  appointing  in  Lis  stead  Manabe 
Norifusa  to  the  office  of  personal  assistant  (soba  f/9nin),  and  by  reposing  full 
eohfidenceln  Arai  Hakusdd.  This  last  isireGOgnised  by  posterity  aa  the  most 
diailangulsfaed  among  Japanese  Confudanists.'  He  studied  the  literature  of  both 
the  Tang  and  the  Sung.dsmasties,  and  he  laboured  to  apply  the  precepts  of 
Chinese-  philosophy  to  the  practical  needs  of  bis  own  country.  Moreover,  he 
devoted  exceptional  attention  to  the  conditions  existing  in  Occidental  States, 
and  he  embodied  hiF  thoughts  and  researches  on  the  latter  subject  in  a  book 
called  Sairan  I  gen,  tiic  hrst  treatise  of  its  kind  pubhshed  in  Japan. 

A  practical  illustration  of  his  knowledge  was  furnished  in  eonnexion  with 
the  reception  of  Koretm  envoys.  It  had  ])een  customary  to  convey  to  these 
officials  an  imposing  conception  of  Japanese  magnificence  by  treating  them  with 
Iftyish^hoepitality:.  Hakuseki  was  able  to  detect  that  the  conduct  of  the  en- 
{Violated  in  many  respects  ithei  rules  of  Chinese,  etiquette^  and>  having 
obtanied  the  Mgun*9  nomination  to  receive  the  envoy,  Cho,  he  convinced  the 
latter  that  there  must  be  no  more  neglect  of  due  formalities.  He  then  iniemorial^ 
ized  the  shdgun  in  the  sense  that  these  Korean  ambassadors  were  merely  Chinese 
spies,  and  that  instead  of  receiving  a  lavish  welcome,  they  should  be  required 
to  limit  their  journey  to  the  island  of  Tsusliima,  where  only  a  very  restricted 
ceremonial  should  be  performed  in  their  honour.  This  shrewd,  though  somewhat 
conservative,  suggestion  elicited  general  approval,  but  was.  not  carried  into 
eSeot  until  tiie  time  of  the  elevjeuth  sh&gun,  .  .  <  • 

i:  ■   -     •  -      .         *    '         -        •  ;• 

'  .        '  \  ADJUSTMENT  OF  TH£  FINANdES  . 

I  It  has  been  shown  above  that  the  fifth  shdgun  bequeathed  to  his  successor  a 
much  ^nbairassed  tpeasury .  •  In  ithia  realms  also,  the-advioe  of  Aral  Hakuseki 
pnoved  invaluable.  In  his  volume  of*  reminiscences  there  is  an  interesting 
Stateihent  connected  with -finance.  It  qiiotes  Hagiwara  Shigehide,  commis- 
nan«r>9f  .tho.Treaeuxyy  as  sagwig  ]t;hat  the  ahSffun'^  estate  atithaii  time  yi^ded 
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four  million  koku  annually,  in  addition  to  which  there  accrued  from  760,000  ryo 
to  770,000  ryo  in  money,  representing  the  proceeds  of  dues  and  taxes.  In  this 
latter  sum  was  included  40,000  ryo,  customs  duties  collected  at  Nagasaki,  and 
6000  ry5  yielded  by  a  tax  on  sake.  The  same  report  mentions  that  a  sum  of  100,- 
OOO- vyff  had: been  iexpended in  clearing  away  the  volcanic  ashes  which  fell  in  the 
three  ptamuses  of  Mnsashi,  Sagami,  and  Suruga  after  the  great  erupti<m  of  Fuji- 
san.  Aral  Hakuseki  was  able  to  prove  the  erroneous  character  of  this  report,  but 
his  demonstration  4id  not  impugn  any  of  th^e  above  figures.  Incidentally  it  is 
mentioned  in  Aral 's  comments  that  .  . 

700,000  ryd  were  allotted  for  build- 
ing an  addition  to  Yedo  Castle, 
and  200,000  ryo  for  the  construction 
of  the  deceased  shogun's  mauso- 
leum, out  of  w^hich  total  Hakuseki 
explicitly  charges  the  officials,  high 
and'  low  alike,  with  diverting  large 
sums  to  ihdr  own' pockets  in  col- 
lufflon  '  witb  the  oontractors  and 
tnulesm^n  employed  on  the  works. 

Another  interesting  investiga- 
tion made  by  Aral  Hakuseki  is  in 
connexion  with  the  country's  for- 
eign trade.  He  showed  that  the 
amount  of  coins  exported  from 
Nagasaki  alone,  during  one  year, 
totalled  6,192,800  ryo  of  gold; 
1,122,687  kwamme  of  silver  and 
228,000|000  ibin  of  copper.^  He 
alleged  that  the  greater  part  of 
this  lar^  outflow  of  specie  produced 
nothiiig  except  liDturies  with  which 

the  nation  could  very  well  dispense,  and  he  therefore  advised  that  the  foreign 
trade  of  Nagasaki  should  be  limited  to  thirteen  Chinese  junks  and  two  Dutch 
vessels  annually,  while  stringent  measures  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  smug- 
gling. 

The  ordinance  based  upon  this  advice  consisted  of  two  hundred  articles, 
and  is  known  in  history  as  the  "New  Nagasaki  Trade  Ilules  of  the  ShOioku 
Krtx'*  (1711-1715).  One  portion  of  the  document  ran  as  follows:  "During 
the  Jokyo  era  (1684-1687),  the  trade  with  Chinese  merchants  was  limited  to 
6000  hwamme  ci  silver,  and  that  with  Dutch  traders  to  50,000  ryo  of  gold,  while 
the  number  of  Chinese  vessels  was  not  allowed  to  exceed  seventy  per  annum. 
After  a  few  jrears,  however,  copper  coins  came  into  use  as  media  of  exchange  in 
a<idition  to  silver,  and  moreover  there  was  much  smuggling  of  foreign  goods. 
Thus,  it  resulted  that  gold,  silver,  and  copper  flowed  out  of  the  country  in,  great 
quantities.  Comparing  the  aggregate  thus  exported  during  the  107  years  since 
the  Keicho  era  with  the  amount  coined  in  Japan  during  the  same  interval,  it  is 
found  that  one-quarter  of  the  gold  coins  and  three-quarters  of  the  silver  left  the 
zountry.  If  that  state  of  affairs  continue,  it  is  obvious  that  after  a  hundred 
rears  from  tlie  present  time  one-half  of  the  empire's  gold  will  be  carried  away  and 
^here  will  be  no  silver  at  all  left.  As  for  copper,  the  sum  remaining  in  the  eoun- 
'•  i'    .  P  One  jfem  equals  13^  lbs.] 
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try  is  insufficient,  not  only  for  purposes  of  trade  but  abo  for  the  needs  of  every- 
day life.  It  is  most  regrettable  that  the  nation 's  treasure  should  thus  be  squan- 
dered upon  foreif^n  hixuries.  The  amount  of  currency  needed  at  home  and  the 
aniouixt  produced  by  ihe  mines  should  be  investigated  eo  as  to  obtain  a  basis  for 
lixnitiiig  the  foreign  trade  at  the  open  ports  of  Nagasaki,  Tsushima,  and  Satsuma, 
and  for  fixing  the  maiamum  number  of  foreign  yeasela  visiting  those  plaoes." 

- '     .  •    '  *  .  1 

•  .  .  .  ■  *  I       •  •  * 

•  IMPEACH^^ENT  OP  "HAOmAlU  SHidtottElV 

In  connexion  with  Aral  Hakuseki's  impeachment  of  the  Treasury  commis- 
sioner, Hagiwara  Shigchide,  it  was  insisted  that  an  auditor's  office  must  be 
te-established,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  yield  of  rlee  from  the  shogun's 
estates  had  fallen  to  28.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  produce  instead  9!  being  forty  per 
cent.,  as  fixed  by  law.  Nevertheless,  the  condition  ^f  thjB  &ntter8.  was  by  no 
means  improved,  and  the  inevitable  inference  was  that  the  djjGterenoe  went  into 
the  pockets  of  the  local  officials.  Similarly,  enjpiinbuB  expenses  were  incurred  for 
the  repair  of  river  banks  without  any  corresponding  diminution  of  floods,  and 
hundreds  of  tliousands  of  bags  of  rice  went  nominally  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
without  ever  liaving  been  shipped.  During  the  year  that  followed  the  recon- 
struction of  the  auditor's  office,  the  yield  of  the  estates  increased  by  433,400  bags 
of  rice,  and  the  cost  of  riparian  works  decreased  by  38,000  ryo  of  gold,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  item  of  shipwrecked  cereals  disappeared  almost  completely 
from  the  ledger^.  In  oonsequ^ce  ot  these  charges  the  comxnlssioner,  Shigehide, 
was  dismissed.  History  Says  that  although  his  regular,  salaiy  w^.only 3000  koht 
annually,  he  embezzled  260,000  ryd  of  gold  by  his  debasement  of  the  currency, 
and  that  ultimately  he  starved  himself  to  death  in  token  of  repentance. ; 

lenobu  and  his  able  adviser,  Hakuseki,  desired  to  restore  the  currency  to  the 
pystera  pursued  in  the  Kcicho  era  (1596-1614),  but  their  purpose  was  thwarted 
}:>y  insufficiency  of  the  precious  metals.  They  were  obhged  to  be  content  with 
improving  the  quality  of  the  coins  while  decreasing  their  weight  by  one  half. 
Tlicsc  new  tokens  were  called  kenji-kin,  as  they  bore  on  the  reverse  the  ideograph 
jfcen,  signifying  "gr^at  origmsl.''  .  The  issue  o|  the  new  coins  took  place  in  the 
year  1710,  and  at  the  same  tune  the  daimyd  were  strictly  forbidden. to  issue  paper 
currency,  which  yeto  also  was  unposed  at  the  suggestion  of  Arai  Hakuseki. 

THE  SESVmrm  )3H6GV^,  IIlTSIDGiy  ' 

Tiie  seventh  Tokugawa  shogun,  letsugu,  son  of  his  predecessor,  lenobu,  was 
lH>rn  in  1700,'  succeeded'to  the  shSgunate  in  April,  1713,  and  died  in  1716.  His 
father,  lenobu,  died  on  the  13th  of  November,  1712,  so  thaft  there  was  aln  interval 
of  five  months  between  the  demise  of  the  siidih  Mgven  and  the  accessidn  of  the 

seventh.  Of  course,  a  child  of  four  yeai^  who  held  the  office  of  shogun  for  the 
brief  period  of  three  years  could  not  take  any  part  in  the  administration  or  have 

any  voice  in  the  appointment  or  dismissal  of  officials.  Thns,  Arai  Hakuseki 's 
tenure  of  office  depended  upon  his  relations  with  the  other  ministers,  and  as  all 
of  these  did  not  approve  his  drastic  reforms,  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  but  Manabe 
Norifusa  remained  in  office.  , '  •    :      ;f;  '■ 

THE  EIGnTTT  SHOOUN,  YOSHIMUNE 

By  tlie  death  of  letsugu,  in  1716,  the  Hidetada  line  of  the  Tokugawa  family 
became  extinct,  and  a  successor  to  the  shfigunate  had  to  be  sought  from  the 
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Tokugawa  of  Kii  province  in  the  person  of  Yoshimune,  grandson  of  Yorinobu 
and  great-grandson  of  leyasu.  Born  in  1677,  Yoshimune,  the  eighth  Tokugawa 
shogun,  succeeded  to  office  in  1716,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  The  son  of  a  concu- 
bine, he  had  been  obliged  to  subsist  on  the  proceeds  of  a  very  small  estate,  and 
he  therefore  well  understood  the  uses  of  economy  and  the  condition  of  the  people. 
His  habits  were  simple  and  plain,  and  he  attached  as  much  importance  as  leyasu 
himself  had  done  to  military  arts  and  literary  pursuits.  It  had  become  a  custom 
on  the  occasion  of  ea«h  shogun 's  succession  to  issue  a  decree  confirming,  expand- 
ing, or  altering  the  systems  of  the  previous  potentate.    Yoshimune 's  first  decree 


,    •     TOEUOAWA  YoflHnfXTNB 


placed  special  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  diligence  in  the  discharge  of  adminis- 
trative functions  and  the  eschewing  of  extravagance.  Always  he  made  it  his 
unflagging  aim  to  restore  the  martial  spirit  which  had  begim  to  fade  from  the 
samurai's  bosom,  and  in  the  forefront  of  important  reforms  he  placed  frugality. 
The  Bakufu  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  modelling  their  systems  and  their  proce- 
dure after  Kyoto  examples.  In  fact,  they  aimed  at  converting  Ycdo  into  a  repli- 
ca of  the  Imperial  capital.  This,  Yoshimune  recognized  as  disadvantageous  to 
the  Bakufu  themselves  and  an  obstacle  to  the  resuscitation  of  bushidd.  There- 
fore, he  set  himself  to  restore  all  the  manners  and  customs  of  former  days,  and 
it  became  his  habit  to  preface  decrees  and  ordinances  with  the  phrase  "In  pursu- 
ance of  the  methods,  fixed  by  Gongen"  (leyasu).  His  idea  was  that  only  tlie 
decadence  of  bushido  could  result  from  imitating  the  habits  of  the  Imperial  Court, 
and  as  Manabe  Norifusa  did  not  endorse  that  view  with  sufficient  zeal,  the  shogun 
relieved  him  of  his  office  of  minister  of  the  Treasury. 

One  of  Yoshimune 's  measures  was  to  remodel  the  female  department  of  the 
palace  on  the  Hnes  of  simplicity  and  economy.  All  the  ladies-in-waiting  were 
required  to  furnish  a  written  oath  against  extravagance  and  irregular  conduct  of 
every  kind,  and  in  the  sixth  year  after  his  accession  the  shogun  ordered  that  a 
list  should  be  furnished  setting  forth  the  names  and  ages  of  such  of  these  ladies 
as  were  conspicuously  beautiful.  Fifty  were  deemed  worthy  of  inscription,  and 
quite  a  tremor  of  joyful  excitement  was  caused,  the  measure  being  regarded  as 
prefacing  the  shogun 's  choice  of  consorts.    But  Yoshimune 's  purpose  was  very 
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different.  He  discharged  all  these  fair-faced  ladies  and  kept  only  the  ill-favoured 
ones,  his  assigned  reason  being  that  as  ugly  females  find  a  difficulty  in  getting 
husbands,  it  would  be  only  charitable  to  retain  their  services. 
•  He  revived  the  sport  of  hawking,  after  the  manner  of  leyasu,  for  he  counted 
it  particularly  suitable  to  soldiers;  and  he  pursued  the  pastime  so  ardently  that 
men  gave  him  the  nameof  the  Taka-shogun  (Falcon  slwgun).  Healso  inaugurated 
a  new  game  called  uma-gari  (horse-hunting) ;  and  it  is  on  record  that  he  required 
the  samurai  to  practise  s\\imming  in  the  sea.  By  way  of  giving  point  to  his 
ordinances  inculcating  frugality,  he  himself  made  a  habit  of  wearing  cotton 
garments  in  winter  and  hempen  in  summer  —  a  custom  habitually  practised  by 
the  lower  orders  only.  The  very  detailed  nature  of  his  economical  measures  is 
illustrated  by  an  incident  which  has  independent  interest.  Observing  that  the 
fences  erected  on  the  scarp  of  Yedo  Castle  were  virtually  useless  for  pur- 
poses of  defence  and  very  costly  to  keep  in  repair,  he  caused  them  all  to  be 
pulled  dowTi  and  replaced  by  pine  trees.  This  happened  in  1721,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  battlements  of  this  great  castle  were  soon  overhung  by  noble  trees, 
which  softened  and  beautified  the  military  aspect  of  the  colossal  fortress.  To 
the  same  shogun  Yedo  owes  the  cherry  and  plum  groves  of  Asuka-yama,  of  the 
Sumida-gawa,  and  of  Koganei.  The  saplings  of  these  trees  were  taken  from  the 
Fukiage  park,  which  remains  to-day  one  of  the  most  attractive  landscape  gardens 
in  the  world.  * 

OTHER  MEASURES  -  .  .  ^ 

For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  accurate  information  about  the  condition  of  the 
people,  Yoshimune  appointed  officials  who  went  by  the  name  of  niwa-ban  (garden 
watchmen) .  They  moved  about  among  the  lower  orders  and  reported  everything 
constituting  knowledge  useful  for  administrative  purposes.  Moreover,  to 
facilitate  the  ends  of  justice,  the  shogun  revived  the  ancient  device  of  petition- 
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bdm  (^m/9ifta9iUfMo)i  which  tiren  suflffended  ui  finmt  -of  tlid  "coorthouse  in  «r(kr. 
that  mien  mii^t  lodge  there  a  written  statement  of  all  (XMiq^asiifcs.^  .-  It'bmU^'bgr. 
Yoshimune,  also,  that  the  celefafrated  Ooka  Tadasuke,  the  "Solomon  of  Japani*?" 
was  invited  from  Yamada  and  appointed  chief  justice  in  Yedo^  The  judgments 
delivered  by  him  in  that  capacity  will  be  famous  as  long  as  Japan  exists.  It  fias 
to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  progressive  spirit  awakened  by  Yoshimune 's- 
administraUon  was  not  without  untoward  results.  Extremists  fell  into  tlie  error 
of  believing  that  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  canons  of  the  immediate  past  must 
be  abandoned,  and  they  carried  this  conception  into  the  realm  of  foreign  trade,  so 
that  ^iAsA.  i«aftrioitma&  impcNsed^itt  thai  StMe»^  era  (1711-1715)  yfm.  oeglefoted. 
I'l  beoame  BieeMSBry  to  ksue  a  epeoial  decree,  ordering  the  enforeeiBeiit  olthcea 
rogulatioiis,  although,  as  will  pfeseirtly  be  seen,  Yoshimmiie'B  dispoaitiQii  tcnrardtf 
the  civilization  of  the  OceideiLt /was  eBsentially  liberal.    ■  .  > 

CODES  OP  law'  '  ' 

By  this  time  the  miscarriages  of  justice  liable  to  occur  when  the  law  is  ad- 
ministered with  regard  to  precedent  only  or  mainly,  began  to  be  plainly  observa- 
ble, and  the  shogun,  appreciating  the 'necessity  for  written  codes,  appointed  a 
oonmciiflfiioiiitoiofittedi  md  collate  thetlam  in  opMtioiiifram.anotet  iitosi;  to 
embodyr  them  in-  eodea^  and  to:  illustrate  them  by  preeedmis.: '  Matsmiainl 
Norimura,  one  of  the  ministfers  of  State,  was  appouKted  chief  coinmisaton«*/aad 
there  resulted,  after  four  yeaj*s  o£  labour,  the  first  genuine  Japanese  code  {Oshioki 
Ojamoku) .  This  body  of  laws  was  subsequently  revised  by  Matsudaira  Sadano- 
bu,  and  under  the  name  of  Osadame  Myakkajo  C  Hundred  ArticicBrOf  lMm!% 
it  renaained  long  in  priitetice.  '     *       .  ^  <  i 

r     ,  LITERATURE 

Yoshimune  was  not  behind  any  of  his  ancestors  in  appreciation  of  learning. 
In  1721,  when  his  administrative  reforms  were  still  in  thpir  infancy,  he  invited 
ttt  Yedo  Kinosfaiia' Tonunifee  (son  of  the  celebrated  £Snbahita-  «hman),  Murd 
Natwoki^o,  ttud  other  ambient  meh'of  letters,  and  appointed  them  to  give  perioc^ 
ioai  'l^dtur^.  Nawolfiyo  was  named  ''adviser  to  the  shogun**  ^o  consulted 
him  ab6ut  administrative  afifairs,  just  as  Arai  Hakuseki  had  been  consulted  bji 
lenobu.  In  fart,  it  was  by  the  advice  of  Arai  Ilakuseki  that  Nawokiyo  (whose 
literary  name  was  KyQsO)  ,  entered  the  ser\nr  r  nf  Yf)shimune.  Contemporaneous 
\vith  these  r?//f''ra^e?<rs  was  the  renowned  OgyQ  iSorai,- whose  profound  knowledge 
of  finance  and  of  administrative  affairs  in  general  made  him  of  great  value  to  the 
Bakufu.  He  compiled  a  book  called  Seidan  {Talks  on  Government)  which  Uftt 
mediately  became  a  classic.  Special  favour  was  shown  to  the  renowned  Con- 
fucianist,  Hayaahi  Nobuatsu.  He  and  bis  son  were  asked  to  deliver  regular 
lectures  at  the  Shdkei  College,  and  these  lectures  were  the  occaaon  of  a  most 
important  innovation,- namdy,  the  admission  of  all  classes  of  people,  whereaa 
prei&6usly-4he  audience  atisiichidiseouives  had  been  stnet&y/iimited  to  militarif 
men. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  days  of  Yoshimune  ^8  shogunate  thephilosopliy 
of  Chut;^^  (Shu-shi)  was  preferred  to  all  others.  It  received  the  official  imprima-- 
tur,  the  philosophy  of  Wang  Yang-ming  (C>  \  o-niei)  being  set  aside.  One  con- 
sequence of  this  selection  was  that  the  Hayo^hi  family  came  to  be  regarded  as  tlie 
sole  depositories  of  true  Confucianism.  Yoshimune  himaelf,  however,  waanot 
di^Qsed'to  B«k:aQy  dogmatic  Ifanitp  to  tl» jqadutoess  of  Htfui  .oiieiwning*  Btt 
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aflsumed  an  absolute  impartial  attitude  towards  aU  schools;  adopting  the 
good  wherever  it  was  found,  and  employing  talent  to  whatever  school  it  belonged. 
Thus  when  Kwanno  ChokuyO  established  a  place  of  education  in  Yedo,  and  Nakai 

Seishi  did  the  same  in  Osaka,  liberal  grants  of  land  were  made  by  the  Bakvfv 
to  both  men.  Another  step  taken  by  the  shogvn  was  to  institute  n  s(  arch  for 
old  books  throughout  the  country,  and  to  collect  manuscripts  w]ii(  )i  had  been 
kept  111  various  families  for  generations.  By  causing  these  to  be  copied  or  print- 
ed, many  works  which  would  otherwise  have  been  destroyed  or  forgotten  were 
preened. 

It  isnotable  that  all  this  admirable  mdustiy  hlul  one  untoward  result:  Japa* 
nese  literature  eame  into  vogue  in  the  Imperial  capital,  and  was  accompanied  by 
the  development  of  a  theory  that  loyalty  to  the  sovereign  was  inconsistent  with 
the  administration  of  the  Bakufu.  The  far-reaching  consequences  of  this  con- 
ception will  be  de-lit  with  in  a  latrr  chapter.  Here,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  one 
of  the  greatest  and  nit  st  truly  patriotic  of  the  Tokugawa  shoguns  himself  unwit- 
tingly sowed  the  seeds  oi  disaffection  destined  to  prove  fatal  to  his  own  family. 

ADOPTION  OF  WESTERN  LEARNING 

Yosbimune  waa  fond  of  astronomy.  He  erected  a  telescope  in  the  observa- 
tory at  Kanda,  a  sim-dial  in  the  palace  park,  and  a  rain-gauge  at  the  same  place; 
By  his  orders  a  mathematician  named  Nakane  Genkei  trixnslated  the  Gregorian 
calendar  into  Japanese,  and  Yoshimune,  convinced  of  the  superior  accuracy  of 

the  foreign  system,  would  have  substituted  it  for  the  Chinos^^  thoTi  iised  in  Japan, 
had  not  his  purpose  excited  such  opposition  that  he  judged  it  prudent  to  desist.. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  well-informed  Nishikawa  Masayasu  and  Shibukawa 
Noriyasu  were  appointed  Government  astronomers. 

Previously  the  only  sources  of  information  about  foreign  afifairs  had  been  the  j 
masters  of  the  Duteh  ships,  the  Dutdi  merchants,  ancl  the  Japanese  inter]weters 
at  IffflgBsaki.  The  impOTtation  of  books  from  the'  Occident  having  been  BtricUy 
forbidden  by  the  third  ahSgun,  lemitsu,  Yoshimune  appfectated  the  disadvantage 
of  such  a  restriction,  and  being  convinced  of  the  benefits  to  bfe  derived  f  rr  ra  the 
Muify  of  foreign  science  and  art,  he  rescinded  the  veto  except  in  the  case  of  books 
relating  to  Christianity.  TIiuf  ,  for  the  first  time ,  Japanese  students  were  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  tlio  products  of  Western  mtelligerire.  In  1744,  Aoki 
Konyo  received  official  orders  to  proceed  to  Nagasaki  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
instruction  in  Dutch  from  Dutch  teachers.  Shibukawa  and  Aoki  are  regarded 
as  the  pioneers  of  Occidental  learning  m  Japan,  and,  in  the  year  1907,  posthu« 
mous  honours  were  conferred  on  them  by  the  reigning  Empem  of  their  country. 

I  •  *  ■  ►  .  V       t  .. 

4  •  . 

THE  SANKIN  KOTAI  ( 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  financial  embarrassment  of  the  Bakt/tfu  in 

Yoshimune 's  time  was  as  serious  as  it  had  been  in  his  predecessor's  days.  More- 
over, in  1718,  the  country  was  swept  by  a  terrible  tornado,  and  in  1720  and  1721, 
conflagrations  reduced  large  sections  of  Yedo  to  aslies.  Funds  to  succour  the 
distressed  people  being  imperatively  needed,  the  shdgim  calkil  u];()n  all  the 
feudatories  to  subscribe  one  hundred  koku  of  rice  for  ever>^  ten  thousand  koku  of 
their  estates.  By  way  of  compensation  for  this  levy  he  reduced  to  hslf  a  year 
the  time  that  each  feudal  chief  had  to  reside  in  Yedo.  This  meant,  of  course,  a  ; 
mbstaotlid  leteening  of  the  great -expenses  entailed  i^m  the  feudatories  by  the  I 
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aanMh  Xidfii^  system,  and  the  leBeif  thus  afforded  proved  most  welcome  to  lOie 
doivmyd  and  the  shomyd  alike.  Yoehimune  Latended  to  extend  this  indulgence 
ultimately  by  releaaing  the  barons  from  the  necessity  of  coming  to  Yedo  more 
than  once  in  from  three  to  five  years,  and,  in  return,  he  contcmphited  a  corre- 
sponfling:  increase  of  the  special  levy  of  rice.  But  his  ministers  opposed  the 
project  on  the  ground  that  it  would  dangerously  loosen  the  ties  between  the 
feudatories  and  the  Bakufu,  and  inasmuch  as  events  proved  that  this  result 
threatened  to  accrue  from  even  the  moderate  indulgence  granted  by  the  shogun, 
not  only  was  no  extension  made  but  also,  in  1731,  the  system  of  sankin  kotai 
was  restored  to  its  original  form.  The  expmmmti  Indeed  proved  far  from 
satisfactory.  The  feudatories  did  not  confine  themselves  to  assertions  of  inde- 
pendence ;  they  also  followed  the  example  of  the  Bakufuliy  remitting  some  of  the 
duties  devolving  on  their  retinineis  and^iequiring  the  latter  to  show  their  grati- 
tude for  the  remissions  by  monetary  payments.  Nominally,  these  pajrments 
took  the  form  of  loans,  but  in  reality  iho  amount  was  (Ifflncted  from  the  salaries 
of  vassals.  This  pernicious  habit  remained  in  vogue  among  a  section  of  the 
feudatoriesi  even  aiter  the  scmkin  kotai  had  been  restored  to  its  original  form. 

■  •  • 

OFFICIAL  BAIABIES 

From'ancient  ^es  it  hid  been  the  habit  of  the  Bakufu  to  sssign  important 
offices  to  men  who  were  In  enjoymcait  Of  large  heredita^  mcomes.  This  was 

mainly  for  financial  reasons.  Salaries  were  paid  in  the  form  of  additions  to  the 
hereditary  estates — in  other  words,  the  emoluments  of  office  became  permanent, 
and  tlie  charge  upon  the  Hahifu  being  correspondingly  increased,  it  was  obvious- 
ly expedient  to  hii  hij^h  admuustrative  posts  with  men  alrendy  in  poppession  of 
ample  incomes.  Tiiis  system  was  radically  changed  by  Yosliimune.  He  enact- 
ed that  a  clear  distinction  should  be  made  between  temporary  salary  and  heredi- 
tary income.  Thenceforth,  salary  was  to  be  received  only  during  the  tenure  of 
offioe  «nd  iros  to  oease  on  laying  dmu  •official  foiictioiis^  This  reft>nn  had  the 
eiM>  not  only  of  Hghtsning- the  burden  vpmtheBahtifuhiioomd,  hat  slso  of  open^ 
ing  lu^  offices  to  able  mm  without  rsgurd  to  thdr  private  fortunes. 

■  ^ 

THE  CURRENCY 

From  the  first  day  of  assuming  administrntivc  ]>ower,  Yoshimune  (?ave 
earnest  thoncrht  to  reform  of  the  currency.  His  ambition  was  to  restore  the  gold 
and  silver  coins  to  the  quality  an<i  sizes  existing  in  the  Keichd  era.  Tins  he 
effected,  though  not  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale.  Each  of  the  new  coins  was 
equal  in  hitrinsie  value  1x>  two  of  the  correspondhkg  kenji  ecnns,  and  the  circula- 
tioa  of  the  latter' was  suspendedi  the  Asw  eobs  being  caBed  K|fdA6-Jkin  alter  th6< 
year-name  of  the  era  (1716--1735)  wbenthcy  made  tiieir  appearance.  6  was 
thoroughly  wholesome  measure,  but  the  quality  6f  the  precious  metsls  Available' 
did  not  suffice.  Thus,  wherrn!^  the  gold- coins  struck  during  ten  years  of  the 
Kyoho  era  totalled  only  8,290,000  tt/o,  a  census  taken  in  1732  showed  a  total 
population  of  20,921,816.  Therefore,  the  old  coin?  could  not  h(-  wholly  with- 
drawn from  circulation,  and  people  developed  a  tendency  to  hoard  the  new  and 
more  valuable  tokens.  ' 

Other  untoward  effects  also  were  produced.  The  shogun  paid  much  attention 
to  promoting  agriculture  snd  encouragmg  land  reclamation,  so  that  the  yield  of 
zice  inmosed  appreeiaMy. '  But  this  proved  by  no  meeois  an  tomixed  blessing. 
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Side  by  side  with  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  rice  appearing  in  the  market,  the 
operation  of  the  new  currency  tended  to  depreciate  prices,  until  a  measure  of 
grain  which  could  not  have  been  bought  at  one  time  for  less  than  two  ryd  became 
purchasable  for  one.  In  fact,  the  records  show  that  a  producer  considered  him- 
self fortunate  if  ho  obtained  half  a  ryd  of  gold  for  a  koku  of  rice.  This  meant  an 
almost  intolerable  state  of  affairs  for  the  samurai  who  received  his  salary  in  grain 
and  for  the  petty  farmer.  Thus,  a  man  whose  income  was  three  rations  of 
rice  annually,  and  who  consequently  had  to  live  on^  5.4  koku  for  a  whole  year, 
found  that  when  he  set  aside  from  three  to  four  koku  for  food,  there  remained 
little  more  than  one  ryd  of  assets  to  pay  for  salt,  fuel,  clothes,  and  all  the  other 
necessaries  of  life. 

So  acute  was  the  suffering  of  the  samurai  that  a  rice-exchange  was  established 
at  Dojima,  in  Osaka,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  some  measure  of  stability  to 
the  price  of  the  cereal.  Just  at  this  time  (1732),  the  central  and  western  prov- 
inces were  visited  by  a  famine  which  caused  seventeen  thousand  deaths  and 
reduced  multitudes  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  The  Bakttfu  rendered  aid  on  a 
munificent  scale,  but  the  price  of  rice  naturally  appreciated,  and  although  this 
brought  relief  to  the  military  class,  it  was  misconstrued  by  the  lower  orders  as  a 
result  of  speculation  on  'Change.  Riots  resulted,  and  rice-merchants  fearing, 
to  make  purchases,  the  market  price  of  the  cereal  fell  again,  so  that  farmers  and 
samurai  alike  were  plunged  into  their  old  difficulties. 

Ultimately,  in  1735,  the  Bakufu  inaugurated  a  system  of  officially  fixed  prices 
(osadame-soba)  f  according  to  which  1.4  koku  of  rice  had  to  be  exchanged  for  one 
ryd  of  gold  in  Yedo,  the  Osaka  rate  being  fixed  at  forty-two  momme  of  silver  for 
the  same  quantity  of  the  cereal.  Anyone  violating  this  rule  was  fined  ten  momme 
of  silver  for  each  koku  of  rice  purchased  or  sold  by  him.  It  is  related  that  the 
osadame-sbba  was  operative  in  name  only,  and  that  the  merchants  secretly  dealt 
in  the  cereal  at  much  lower  prices  than  those  officially  fitted.  The  Yedo  financiers 
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now  concluded  tliat  the  quaio^tity  of  currency' in  drculatidn'  ttbs  ktsufficient  and 
its  (Quality  too  g6od.  Accordingly,  the  gold  and  silver  coins  were  once  more 
remintedy  snialler  and  less  pure  tokens  being  issued  under  the  name  of  bunji-kin 
with  reference  to 'the  Genbun  era  (1.736-1740)  of  their  issno.  Thus,  the  reform 
of  the  currency,  achieved  with  so  much  difficulty  in  the  early  years  of  Yoshi- 
mime'3  administration,  had.  to  be  abandoned,  and  things  reverted  to  their  old 
plight. 

If  tViis  dilTirulty  operated  so  acutely  under  a  ruh^  of  Yosliiinuiie's  talent,  the 
confusion  and  diiiorckr  experienced  wlieu  he  withdrew  his  able  hand  from  the 
helm  of  State  may  be  imagined.  The  feudatories  were  constantly  distressed  to 
find  funds  for  supporting  their  Yedo  mansions,  as  well  as  for  carrying  out  the 
public  works  imposed  on  them  from  time  to  lime,  and  for  providing  the  costly 
presents  which  had  become  a  recognized  feature  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary- 
intercourse.  As  an  example  of  the  luxury  of  the  age,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
when  the  fifth  shogun  visited  the  Kaga  baron,  the  latter  had  to  find  a  sum  of  a 
inillion  nfd  to  cover  the  expenses  incidental  to  receiving  surh  a  p:iirst.  In  these 
circumstanece^,  there  arose  amoiip;  the  feudntories  a  hahit  of  h^vyiiif;  mjonetary 
contributions  from  wealthy  persuna  in  tlirir  licfs,  the  aeconiniodatiouthusafforded 
being  repaid  l)y  permission  to  carry  swords  or  by  proniotiou  in  rank.  The  poorer 
classes  pf  samurai  being  increasingly  distressed,  they,  too,  borrowed  money  at 
high  rates  of  interest  from  merchants  and  wealthy  farmers,  which  loans  they  wer^ 
generally  unable  to  repay.  Ultimately,  the  Bakufu  solved  the  dtuation  partially 
by  decredngthatno  lawsuit  for  the  recovery  of  borrowed  money  should  be  enter- 
tained —  a  reversion  to  the  tokusei  system  of  the  AshikB^t^^hdgum'^. 

Of  course,  credit  was  completely  undermined  by  the  issue  of  this  decree.  It 
is  strange  that  sueh  conditions  shoukl  have  existed  under  such  a  ruler  as  Yoshi- 
mune.  But  even  his  strenuous  influence  did  not  sufiiee  to  stem  the  current  of 
the  time.  The  mercantile  inst  inet  pervaded  all  the  transactions  of  every-day  life. 
If  a  man  desired  to  adopt  a  son,  he  attached  nmch  less  importance  to  the  latter 's 
social  status  or  personafity  than  to  the  dimensions  of  his  fortune,  and  thus  it  came 
about  that  :the  family  names  of  petty  feudatories  were  freely  bought  and  sold, 
Yoshimune  strictly  interdicted  this  practice,  but  his  veto  had  no  efficiency; 
wealthy  farmers  or  merchants  freely  purchased  their  way  into  titled  families. 
From  this  abuse' to  extortion  of  money  by  threats  tlie  interval  was  not  long, 
and  the  outcome,  where  farmers  were  victims,  took  the  form  of  agrarian  riots. 
It  was  to  the  merchants,  who  stood  between  tlie  farmers  and  the  samurai,  that 
fortune  offered  conspicuously  favourable  opportunities  in  these  circumstances.' 
The  tradesmen  of  the  era  became  the  centre  of  extravagance  and  luxury,  so  that 
in  a  certain  sense  the  history  oi  the  Yedo  Baku/ u  may  be  said  to  be  the  history 
of  mercaniile  development.     ,       J  . 

:        •  :     INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS 

Yoshimune  devoted  much  attention  to  the  encouragement  of  industrial  prog? 

ress.  Deeminp;  that  a  larp;c  import  of  drugs  and  sugar  caused  a  niinous  drain 
of  specie,  he  sent  experts  hither  and  thither  through  tlie  country  to  encourage 
the  domestic  production  of  these  staples  as  well  as  of  vegetable  wax.  The 
feudatories,  in  compliance  with  his  suggestion,  took  similar  steps,  and  from  this 
time  toba-cco  growing  inSagami  and  Satsuma;  the  weaving  industry  in  KOtsuke 
and  Shimotsuke;  sericulture  in  Kotsuke^  Shinano,  Mutsu,  am)  I>ewa;  indigo* 
cultivation  in-Awa;  orange  growing  in  Kii,  and  the  oufing-olboiutO'in  Tosa^and 
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gatsuma  —  all  these  began  to  floiirteh.  Another  feature  of  the  time  was  the 
cultivation  of  the  sweet  potato  at  the  suggestion  of  Aoki  Konyo,  who  saw  in  thU 
vegetable  a  unique  provision  against  famine.  Irrigation  and  drainage  works 
also  re<-civ(  d  official  attention,  as  did  the  reclamation  of  ricti-growing  areas  and 
tha  storing  of  cereals.  .. 

THE  NINTH  5iSr^I7Ar,  lESHIOB 

In  171',  Yoshimune  resigned  his  office  to  bis  Son,  loshige,  who,  having  been 
bom  in  1702,  was  now  in  his  forty-third  year.  Yoshimune  bad  three  sons, 
Iesliig(%  Munetake,  and  Mnnetada.  Of  these  the  most  promising  was  the  second, 
Munetake,  whose  taste  for  hteratiire  and  military  art  almost  equalled  his  fa- 
ther's, Matisudaira  Norimura,  prime  minis-ter,  recognizing  that  leshige,  wlio 
was  weak,  passionate,  and  self-willed,  would  not  be  able  to  fill  worthily  the  high 
office  of  shogun,  suggested  to  Yoshimune  the  advisability  of  nominating  Muue- 
take.  But  Yoshimune  bad  bis  own  programme;  lesbige's  sonV  lebaru,  was  a 
very  gifted  youth,  and  Yosbimune  reckoned  on  bimself  retaining  tbe  direction  of 
affairs  for  some  years,  so  that  lesbige's  functions  would  be  merely  nominal  until 
leharu  became  old  enough  to  succeed  to  the  sbdgunate. 

Meanwhile,  to  prevent  complications  and  avert  dangerous  rivalry,  Yoshi- 
mune assigned  to  ^lunctakc  and  Mnnetada  residences  witliin  the  Tayasu  and  Hi- 
totsubashi  gates  of  the  castle,  respectively,  gave  the  names  of  these  gates  as 
family  titles,  and  bestowed  on  each  a  revenue  of  one  hundred  thousand  koku. 
together  with  the  privilege  of  supplying  an  heir  to  the  shogunate  in  the  event  of 
failure  of  issue  in  the  principal  house  of  Tokugawa  or  in  one  of  the  "Three  Fami- 
lies." ,  Tbe  shogun,  leshige,  followed  the  same  pla;n  with  bis  son,  Yoshishigc,  and 
as  the  latter 's  residence  was  fixed  within  tbe  Sbimizu  gate,  there  came  into 
existence  "Three  Branch  Families"  called  tbe.  Sankyd,  in  supplement  of  the 
already  existing  Sanke.^ 

Of  course,  the  addition  of  the  Shimizu  family  had  the  approval  of  Yoshimune. 
In  fact,  the  whole  arrangement  as  to  the  Sankyo  was  an  illustration  of  his  faithful 
imitation  of  the  institutions  of  leyasu.  The  latter  had  created  the  Sayike,  and 
Yoshinuuie  created  the  Sankyo;  leyasu  had  resif^ned  in  favour  of  his  son  and 
had  continuiid  to  administer  affairs  from  Sumpu,  calling  himself  0-gosho;  Yoshi- 
mune followed  his  great  ancestor 's  example  in  all  these  respects  except  .that  he 
substituted  the  western  part  of  "Yedb  Castle  for  Siimpu.  leshige 's  most  salient 
characteristic  was  a  passionate  disposition. '.  Men  called  bim  tbe  "sbort-tempered 
shdgun"  (kanshaJeu.kubd).  He  gave  himself  up  to  del);uichery,  and  being  of 
delicate  physique,  bis  self-indulgence  quickly  undermined  his  constitution.  So 
long  as  Yoshimune  lived,  his  strong  hand  held  things  straight,  but  after  his  death, 
in  1751,  the  incompetence  of  his  son  became  very  ninr"k''d.  He  allowed  himself 
to  fall  completely  under  the  sway  of  his  imm  liate  attendants,  and,  among 
these,  Tanuma  Okitsugu  succeeded  in  monuijuliznig  the  evil  opportunity  thus 
offered.  During  nearly  ten  years  the  reforms  effected  by  Yoshimune  steadily 
ceased;  to  be  operative,  and  when  leshige  resigned  in  1760,  the  country  bad 
fallen  into  many  of  tbe  bad  customs  Of  tbe  Genroku  era.     .  . .  ' 

THE  TENTH  8H0QVN^  IEHARU  ^ 

After  his  abdication  in  1760,  leshige  survived  only  fourteen  months,  dying, 
in  1761,  at  the  age  of  Jfty-Kme.  -  He  .was  auoeefided^  in'17CU,  byrhis  mti  leham, 

p  The' present  Induces  IVkkugawa  are  U»  representotiUBB  of  the  main  lixie  of  tbe  th9min:  the 
Harquiaes  TokqgfcWSiir^preeeiMlMivqf  of  .th^  ^mAt,  aad  UM-G^uBts  T^kugamt  of  f lie  |wi^<l 
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who,  haying  been  bom  in  1737,  wai^  twenty-three  yctOE  old  when  be  bcgMi  to 
administer  the  oountiy .afiairs.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  appoint  Tanuma 
Okitsngii  to  be  prime  minister,  besto\N'ing  on  him  a  fief  of  fifty-seven  thousand 
koku  in  the  province  of  Tdtdmi,  and  ordering  him  tu  construct  a  fortrrss  there; 
At  the  same  lime  Ukiisugu  s  son,  Okitomo,  received  the  r.mk  of  y'ni/udo  no  Kami 
and  the  oifice  of  junior  minister.  These  two  men  became  tiii  iiceiorlh  the  central 
figures  in  an  era  of  maladministration  and  corruption.  So  powerful  and  all- 
reaohing  was  their  influaoce  that  peoi^  ware,  wonfc  to  aay, "  Even  a  bird  on  the 
wing  could  not  escape  tiie  Taauma."  The  shOgun  was  not  morally  incapable, 
but  hi|9  intelligence  was  completely  overshadowed  by  the  devices  of  OkksugU) 
who  took  care  that  leharu  should  remain  entirely  ignorant  of  popular  sentiment. 
Anyone  attempting  to  let  light  into  this  state  of  darkness  was  immediately 
dismissed.  It  is  related  of  a  vassal  of  Okitsugu  that  he  was  found  ono  day  with 
three  high  officials  of  the  shogun's  court  busily  engaged  in  np[)ly-iig  a  moxa  to 
his  foot.  The  three  officials  knew  that  their  places  depended  on  currying  favour 
with  this  vassal;  how  much  more,  then,  with  his  master,  Okitsugu !  Everything 
went  by  bribery.  Justice  and  mjustice  were  openly  bought  and  sold.  Tanuma 
Okitsugn  vas  wont  to  say  that  human  life  irasnot  so  Ipredoos  as  gold  and  silver; 
that  by  the  liberality  of  .a  maji's»giftB  his  sincerity  might  truly  be  gauged, limd  that 
the  best  solace  for  the  trouble  of  conducting  State  affairs  waa  for  their  f«rtminii»* 
trator  to  find  his  bouse  always  fuU  of  presents. 

leharu,  however,  knew  nothing  of  all  this,  or  anything  of  the  natural  >oalanii- 
ties  that  befell  the  country  under  his  sway  —  the  eruption  of  the  Mihara  volcano^ 
in  1779,  wlien  twenty  feet  of  ashes  were  piled  over  the  adjacent  country  tljrongh 
an  area  of  several  miles;  the  volcanic  disturbance  at  Sakura-jima,  in  Osunu, 
which  took  place  about  the  same  time  and  ended  in  the  creation  of  several  new 
islands;  the  outbreak  of  the  Asama  crater,  in  1783,  when  half  the  provinces  of  the 
KwantO  were  covered  with  ashes;  and  the  loss  ni-  forty  thousand  lives  by  a  flood 
in  th4  Tonoigawa.  Of  all  these  visitations  the  ikSgtm  remained  uninfonned, 
and,  in  spite  of  them,,  luxury  and  extravagance  marked  the  lives  of  the  upper 
classes.  Many,  however,  were  constrained  to  seek  loans  from  wealthy  merchants 
in  Osaka,  and  these  tradesmen,  admonished  by  past  incidents,  refused  to  lend 
anything.  At  last  the  intolerable  situation  culminated  in  a  deed  of  violence. 
In  April,  1784,  Sano  Masakoto,  a  hereditary  v-assai  of  the  shogun,  drew  his  sword 
upon  Okitsugu  within  the  precincts  of  the  castle  in  Yedo  and  wounded  him  severe- 
ly. Masakoto  was  seiaed  and  sentenced  to  commit  suicide,  but  the  justice  of  his 
attempt  being  recognized,  the  influence  of  Okitsugu  and  his  son  began  to  decline. 
Two  yws  later  (1780),there  appearod  A  detsree  m  the  name  of  the  Bakufuj  order- 
ing that  the  temples  in  all  the  provinces,  the  farmers,  the  arljisans,  and  the  mer- 
chants  should  send  their  gold  and  silver  every  spring  to  the  Central  Government, 
to  the  end  that  the  latter  might  lend  this  treasure  to  the  feudatories,  who  would 
pledge  themselves  to  pay  it  back  after  five  years.* 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  shogun  himself  knew  nothing  of  this 
ordinance  until  a  multitude  of  complaints  and  remonstrances  found  their  way, 
in  part,  to  his  ears.  At  all  events,  the  extraordinary  decree  proved  to  be  the  last 
act  of  Okitsugu 's  official  life.  He  was  dismissed  from  office,  though  whether 
the  credit  of  that  step  belongs  to  the  Sanke  and  the  elder  officials  or  to  the 
thogurij  is  not  certain,  for  leharu  is  said  to  have  died  |ust  before!  the  final  dieigiace 
of  the  corrupt  statei^an  was  ccosummated.  The  Tedo  u|Mm.  which  he  dosed 
his  eyes  in  October,  17Q6,  presented  featunes  of  demoraUaation  unsurpassed  in 
'    ^  The  foods  thas.obta&ied  wwe  ealled  (iwcqmhwufffttintt  aiobey).] 
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any  pvcfvious  em.  In  fact,  during  the  period  of  forty-one  years  between  the 
accession  of  the  ninth  shogun,  leshige,  in  1745,  and  the  death  of  the  t'  utli, 
leimrn,  in  1786,  the  manners  und  customs  of  the  citizens  developed  along  v(  ry 
lilies.  It  was  in  this  time  that  the  city  Phryne  {machi-geisha)  made  her 
appearance;  it  was  in  this  time  tliat  the  theatre,  which  had  hitherto  been  closed 
to  the  better  cla^seii,  began  to  be  frequented  by  them;  it  was  in  this  time  that 
gamblmg  l)eeame  univeml;  it  was  In  tiiis  time  that  parents  learned  to  'think  it 
an  honour  to  see  their  .daughters  winnine  favour  as  daneiiiir  girlsi  and  it  was  hi 
this  time  that  the  tamurai  *s  noble  contempt  for  money  gaw  place  to  the  omnipo- 
tence =of  gold  in- military  and  civil  eirdes  alike. 

THE  IMPERZAL  COURT.  THE  113TB  SOVEBEION,  THE  EMPEROR  HIGASHIYAMA 

(A.D.  lfi87-1710) 

In  1687,  the  Emperor  Reigen  abdicated  in  favour  of  lligasiiiyama,  then  a  boy 
of  thirteen,  Reigen  continuing  to  administer  affairs  from  behind  the  curtain  aa 
was  usiM.  '  Tsunayoshi  was  then  the  'Mgun  hk  Vedo.  HeshoWed  great  eonsid- 
eration  lor  the  mterests  of  the  imperial  Court.  Thus,  he  increased  hlft  Maj^ 
esty's  allowance  by  ten  thousand  kohi  of  rice  annually,  and  he  granted  iin  in- 
oome  of  three  thoasand  koku  to  the  ex-Emperor.  Mbreover,  all  the  Court 
ceremonies,  which  had  been  interrupted  for  want  of  funds,  were  resumed,  and 
steps  were  taken  to  repair  or  rebuild  the  sepulchres  of  the  sovereigns  throughout 
the  empire.  "      ,  ' 

REIATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  FEUDATORIES  ANQ  THE  QOjmX  NOBLES 

Accordmg  to  a  rule  made  in  the  beginlung  of  the  Tokogawa  dynasty;  tk  lady 
of  Xokugawtt  lineage  was  forbidden  to>  marry  a  Court  noble,  but  the  ahogwi 
himself  was  expected  to  take  a  consort  from  one  of  tho  noble  houses  m  the 
Imperial  capital.   From  the  days  of  lemitsu  this  latter  custom  was  steadily 

maintained,  and  gradually  the  feudatories  came  to  follow  the  shogun^ s  example, 
SO' that  marriages  between  military  magnates  and  nolile  Indies  of  Ky5to  were 
frequent.  To  these  unions  the  Court  nobles  were  impelled  by  financial  reasons 
and  the  miHtary  men  by  ambition.  The  result  was  the  gradual  formation  of  an 
Imperial  party  and  of  a  Bakufu  party  in  Kyoto,  and  at  times  there  ensued  sharp 
rivalry  between  the  two  cliques.  In  the  days  of  the  seventh  stiagun,  letsugu, 
the  Emperor  Reigen  would  have  s^ven  his  daughter  Yaso  to  be  the^sAd^n'e  con- 
sort for  the  purpose  of  restoifag  real  friendship  between.  %he  two  Courts,  but 
the  death' of  the  «Adj^n  m  his  boyhood  interrupted  the  i>roject«  ' 

r  r  • 

THE  lliTH  SOVEREIGN.  TfiE  EMPEROR  NAKANORfiKADO  (a!  D.  1710-1735) 

Higashiyama  abdicated  (1710)  in  favour  of  Nakanomikado,  who  reigned 
for  twenty-five  years.  This  reign  is  remarkable  for  a  change  in  the  system 
hitherto  uniformly  pursued,  namely,  that  all  Imperial  princes  with  the  exception 
of  the  direct*  h^ir  sbooki  ixcome  Buddhist  priests  (hd^imiSf),  and  all  princesses 
except  thoiEis  chosen  aa  oGinsdftsiof-thcrMlTtmSf  ^ehoiiid  become  Biidcflust  nuns 
(bilmnHi(odko).  It  has  tabeady  beeni  showb  thaiithss  custom  found  many  follow- 
ers in  the  days  of  Ashikaga  administtaitiosi,  and  it  Was  observed  with  almost 
equal  strictness  under  the  Tokugawa,  who  -eertainly  aimed  at  the  gradual 
weakening  of  the  Imperial  honaehold 'siinfluence.  Aral  Hakuaeki  remonstrated 
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with  tli9  M^^igiuny  lenobui  on  the  subjeoi.  Ho  contended  that  howeyer  humble  a 

man 's  lot  may  be,  his  natural  desire  is  to  see  his  children  prosper,  whereas  in  the 
ease  of  Imperial  princes,  they  were  condoonned  to  the  ascetic  cnroer  of  Buddhist 
priests.  He  denonnced  Burh  a  system  as  oppofiod  to  the  instincts  of  humanity^ 
and  he  advised  not  only  that  certain  princes  should  1)0  allowed  to  form  families 
of  their  ov,m,  but  also  that  Imperial  princesses  should  marry  into  branches  of  the 
Tokugawa.  Icnobu  is  said  to  have  acknowledged  the  wisdom  of  tliis  fulvice, 
and  its  immediate  result  was  the  establishment  of  the  princely  house  of  Iviinin, 
which,  with  the  houses  of  Fusbimi,  KyOgoku  (afterwiuds  Katsura),  and  Arisuga- 
wa,  became  the  four  SkinnSike,  Among  other  privileges  these  were  deslgiiated 
to  furnish  an  heir  to  the  throne  m  the  event  of  the  failure  of  direct  issue.  When 
Yoehimune  succeeded  to  the  headship  of  the  Bakufu,  and  after  Arai  Hakuseki 
was  no  longer  in  office,  this  far-seeing  policy  was  gradually  abandoned,  and 
all  the  relations  between  the  Imperial  Court  and  the  Bakufu  became  somewhat 
strained. 

THE  115TH  SOVEREIGN.  THE  EMPEBOR  SAKURAMACBl  (A.  D.  1732-1795).  AND 
THE  116TH  SOVEREIGN.  THE  EMPEBOR  MOMOZONO  (A.  D.  178&-1768) 

After  the  death  of  the  ex-Emperor  Reigen  (1732),  the  Emperor  Nakanomika- 
do  administered  affairs  himself  during  th^ee  years,  and  then  abdicated  in  1735 
m  favour  of  Sakuramachi,  who  was  sixteeb  years  of  age,  and  who  reigned  until 
1747,  when  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  Mdinozono,  then  seven  years  of  age.  It 
was  in  this  reign  that  there  appeared  an  eminent  scholar,  Yamnznki  Ansai,  who, 
with  his  scarcely  less  famous  pupil,  Takenouchi  Shikibu,  exix)un(led  tlie  Chinese 
classics  according  to  the  interpretation  of  Ciuiisz.  They  sought  to  combine 
the  cults  of  Confucianism  and  Shinio,  and  to  demonstrate  that  the  Mikados  were 
descendants  of  gods;  that  everything  possessed  by  a  subject  belonged  primarily 
to  the  sovereign,  and  that  anyona  opposing  his  Majesty's  will  must  be  killed, 
thou^  his  brothers  or  his  parents  Were;  his  payers.  The  obvious  effect  of  such 
doctrines  was  to  discredit  the  Bakufu  Mguiis,  aad  information  having  ultimately 
been  lodged  in  Yedo  through  an  enemy  of  Takenottchi,  seventeen  Court  nobles 
together  with  others  were  arrested  and  punished,  some  capitally  and  some  by 
exile.  Among  those  executed  the  most  remarkable  was  Yamagata  Daini,  a 
master  of  military  science,  who,  ha\'ing  endured  the  torture  without  confession, 
was  finally  put  to  death  on  the  ground  that  in  teaehinii  the  method  of  attacking 
a  fortress  he  used  drawings  of  Yedo  Castle.  This  mcident  is  reniaikuble  as 
indicatiiig  the  first  potent  appearance  of  a  doctrine  to  the  prevalence  of  which 
the  fall  of  the  Tokugawa  Bakufu  was  ultimately  referable. 

THE  117TH  BOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPRESS  OO-SAKURAMACHI  (A.  D.  1702-1770),  AND 
THE  118TH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  GO-MOMOZONO  (A.  D.  1770-1780) 

The  Emperor  IVTomozono  died  in  1702  after  having  adiniuistered  the  CJovern- 
ment  for  sixteen  years.  His  eldest  son,  Prince  Hidehito,  being  a  mere  baby,  it 
was  decided  that  Princess  Tomo,  Momozono's  elder  sister,  should  occupy  the 
throne,  Prince  Hidehito  becoming  the  Crown  Prince.  Her  Majesty  is  known  in 
history  a&  Go-Sakuramachi.  Her  reign  lasted  only  eight  years,  and  in  1770  she 
abdicated  in  favour  of  her  nephew,  Hidehito,  who  ascended  the  throne  as  the 
Emperor  Go-Momosono  and  died  after  a  reign  of  nine  years.  This  exhausted 
the  Imeal  descendants  of  the  Emperor  l^akanomikado. 
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THE  119TH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  KOKAKU  (A.  D.  1780-1816)  = 

In  default  of  a  direct  heir  it  became  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  one  of  the 
"Four  Princely  I^'amilies,"  and  the  choice  fell  upon  Prince  Tomohito,  represent- 
ing the  Kanin  house.  He  succeeded  as  Kokaku,  and  a  Japanese  liistoriiin  re- 
marks with  regard  to  the  event  ajad  to  the  ^owth  of  the  spirit  fostered  by  Yama- 
zaki  Ansai,  Takenouchi  Shikibu,,  and  .Yama^ata  Daim,.  that  "  t^e  first  string  of 
tilie  Meiji  Resrtoratkm  lyie  .vibrated  at  this  time  in  JapaiL"  EckkajEU  *b  reign  will 
beififoml  to  again  later  on. 

r  •  »  t 

,  >  -  .      .  • 


{Kei/ari)  Spear  Cabsubb 
(Oda  «f  a  Daimyo'a  Piofleiaioa) 

'      •  i 
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CHAPTER  XLI 

THE  LATE  PERIOD  OF  THE  TOKUGAWA  BAKUFU, 

THE  ELEVENTH  SHOGUN,  lENARI,  (178fr-18a8) 

•'  .  >  '  •         •  ,    .  ' 

•NATURAL  CALAMITIES  f 

*rHE  misgovernment  of  Tanuma  and  his  son  was  not  the  only  calamity  that 
befell  the  country  during  the  closing  years  of  the  tenth  shurjun,  leharu 's,  adminis- 
tration.   The  land  was  also  visited  by  famine  and  pestilence  of  unparallelled 
dimensions.  .  The.  evil  period  began  in  1783  and  lasted  almost  without  intermis- 
Bion  for  foiir  years."  It  is  recorded  that  irben.  the  famine  was  at  its  height,  rice 
oould]V>f  .be  obti^h^^  in  ^me  parts  of  the  country  for  less  than  forty  ryd  a  koku. 
Sanguinary  riots  took  place  In  Yedo,  Kyoto,  Osaka,  and  elsewhere.  The  stores 
of  rioe-nierchants  and  the  residences  of  wealthy  folks  were  plundered  and,  in 
many  easc^i  destroyed.   To  such  extremities  were  people  driven  that  cakes  made 
from  pine-tree  bark  served  as  almost  the  sole  means  of  subsistence  in  some  dis- 
tricts, and  the  Government  is  found  gravely  proclaiming  that  cakes  made  of 
straw  were  more  nutritious.    There  are  records  of  men  deserting  their  families, 
wandering  into  other  provinces  in  search  of  food  and  dying  by  thousands  on  the 
way.  An  official  who  had  been  sent  to  Matsumae,  in  the  province  of  Mutsu,  to 
observe  the  state  of  affairs,  reported  that  the  villages  to  the  east  of  Nfamba  hail 
been  practicaliy  depopulated  and  the  once  fertile  fieldis  converted  into'  barren 
plains.   "Although  farmhouses  stood  in  the  hamlets,  not  a  solitary  person  was 
to  be  seen  on  the  road ;  not  a  human  voice  was  to  be  heard.   Looking  through  a 
window,  one  saw  dead  bodies  lying  without  anyone  to  bury  them,  and  sometimes 
skeletons  covered  with  quilts  rqrased  on  the  .matSy  while  amoi^  the  weeds 
countless  corpsea  were  scattered." 
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THE  ELEVENTH  SH6OUN,  lENARI 

Among  these  terrible  conditions  the  tenth  shogun,  Icharu  died,  in  1786,  and 
was  succeeded  by  lenari,  a  son  of  Hitotsubashi  Harunari  and  a  great-grandson 
of  Yoshimune.  lenari  was  in  his  fifteenth  year,  and,  of  course,  at  such  a  tender 
age  he  could  not  possibly  deal  with  the  fin^cialy  eoonoiOKi^  and  administrative 
problems  that  presented  themselves  nt  this,  the  darkest-  period  of  Tokugawa 
sway.  Fortunately  a  man  of  genius  was  found  to  grapple  with  the  situation. 
Matsudaira  Sadanobu,  son  of  Tayasu  Munetake  and  grandson  of  Yoshimune, 
proved  himself  one  of  the  most  capable  administrators  Japan  had  hitherto 
produced.  In  1788,  he  was  appointed  prime  minister,  assisted  by  a  council  of 
State  comprising  the  heads  of  the  three  Tokugawa  families  of  Mito,  Kii,  and 
Owari.  Sadanobu  was  in  his  thirtieth  year,  a  man  of  boundless  energy-,  great 
insight,  and  uiifiinchiiig  courage.  His  first  step  was  to  exorcise  the  spectre  of 
lamihe  by  whi<^  the  nation  was  obsessed. '  For  that,  purpose  he  issued  rules  with 
regard  io  the  storing- of  grain,  and  as  fairly  good  harvests  were  reaped  during  the 
next  few  yeaiv,  oanidence  was  in  a  measure  restdred. .  The  menwho  served  the 
Bakkifu  during  its  middle  period  in  the  capacity  of  mhiisters  had  been  taken  al- 
most entirely  from  the  families  of  li,  Sakai,  and  Hotta,  but  none  of  them  had 
sho^\Ti  any  marked  ability;  they  had  allowed  their  functions  to  be  usurped  by  the 
personal  at  tendants  of  the  shogun.  This  abuse  was  remedied  by  the  appointment 
of  the  heads  of  the  three  Tokugawa  families  to  the  post  of  ministers,  and  for  a 
time  Sadanobu  received  loyal  and  efficient  support  from  his  colleagues. 


CONFLAGRATION  IN  KYOTO 

The  series  of  calamities  which  commenced  with  the  tempests,  floods,  and 
famines  of  1788  culminated  in  a  fire  such  as  neve^  previously  had  swept  Kyoto. 
It  reduced  to  ashes  the  Imperial  palace,  Nijo  Castle,  220  Shirto  shrines,  128 
Buddhist  temples,  and  183,000  houses.  The  loss  of  life  (2600)  was  not  by  any 
means  as  severe  as  that  in  the  great  fire  of  Yedo,  but  the  Imperial  city  was 
practically  destroyed.  Ishikawa  Jinshiro,  who  commanded  at  Nijo  iCastle, 
iifil^ediately  distribute^  a  thousand  ./^  Governm^t's  store 

to  r^<eye  ihe  .(^^resse^  thi^  niatter  wltliput  Svaiting  to^ 

9pe|c  sanction  from  the  Ba^fUf'&jf^d  liis  discretion  wad  rewarde^^ 
tp  the  liigh  office  of  inspector^eneral  oi police  Id^meHsuke) .  •     j  ?f 

The  problem  of  restoring  the  palace  presented  much  difficulty  in  the  impio^-J 
erislied  state  of  the  country,  but  the  Bakufu  did  not  hesitate  to  take  the  task  in 
hand,  and  to  issue  the  necessary  requisitions  to  the  feudatories  of  the  home 
provinces.  .  Sadanobu  himself  repaired  to  Kyoto  to  superintend  the  work,  and 
took  the  opportunity  to  travel  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  countr3%  During 
his  tour,  all  that  had  any  grievances  were  invited  to  present  petitions,  and 
munific^i.  regards  were  bestowed  on  persons  who  had'dUiinguished  themselves 
l^y  4ici^.  0(£^  filial  piety  or  by  lives  of  chastity. '  Such  .administrative  measures 
pi^pted  V'Vivid  contrast'  with  .the  corriipt.opprei^on  p^fu;ti^^  by  the  Tanuma 
f^mH^,  and  it  is  recorded  that  men  and  won^kneded  on  the  road  as  Sadanobu 

^  CcteiVinc^^tfa&l  ltiebo8t%a|K)riimt'8tepi(nMirdi^  Improranent 
the  practice  of  frugality,  Sadanobu  caused  rules  4o  be  eompiled  aiidiBBued  whioh 
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dealt  with  almoet  every  fonn  ofi  eifpenditure.  He  himself  made  a  practice  of 
attending  at  the  castle  wearing  ganhents  of  the  ooarsesf  possible  materials,  and 
the  minute  character  of  his  ordinaneeB  against  extravagance  almost  taxes 

credulity. 

Thus,  he  forbade  the  custom  of  oxohauging  presents  between  official  col- 
leagues; ordered  that  everyone  possessing  an  income  of  less  than  ten  thousand 
koku  should  refrain  from  purchasing  anything  new,  whether  clothing,  utensils, 
or  fomitiire;  mterdicted  the  wseantag  ol.tvhite  rphes  exceiit  cm  occasions  of  cere- 
ovdahied  HuA  wedding  fjresents  should  henceforth  be  reduced  by  one-half, 
.  that  driedlbbstera  should  be  substituted  for  fresh  fish  in  making  presents; 
pioiubited  the  wearing  of  brocade  or  embroidered  silk  by  ladies  not  of  the  highest 
elaas;  enjoined  simphcity  iii  costumes  for  the  no  dance,  in  children's  t03's,  ui 
women 's  pipes,  or  tobacco-pouches,  and  in  hidics '  hairpins  or  hairdress;  forbade 
gold  lacquer  in  any  form  except  to  delineate  family  crests;  limited  tlie  size  of 
dolls;  vetoed  banquets,  musical  entertainments,  and  all  idle  pleasures  except 
such  as  were  justi&ed  by  social  status,  and  a/aUisdiy  went  to  the  length  of  ordering 


1  ji 


,".'1  c'LMi  JI 


women  to  dress  their  own  hair,  dispensing  entirely  withprofessionaliHairdrfSfters, 
who  Were  bade  to  change  their  occupation  for  tailoring  or  laundry  work.  < 

This  remarkable  statesman  labourtKl  for  the  ethical  improvement  of  his 
countrymen  as  well  as  for  their  frugality  of  life.  In  178U,  we  find  liim  legislating 
against  the  multiplication  of  brothels,  and,  two  j'ears  later,  he  vetoed  mixed 
bathing  of  men  and  women.  One  of  the  fashions  of  the  time  was  that  vussiils 
left  in  charge  of  their  lords'  numsions  in'Yedo  used  to  organize  mutual  entertain- 
ments by  way  of  promoting  goodnfeHowship,  but  in  teality  for  purposes  ol  dissipa- 
tion. Hies^  glridietfm^i  wore:  strictly  iarterdioted.  Simuitaneoasly  wi1|h  the 
ime  of 'tills  mass  of  ne^atrvelsgisbtioi^  Sadaoobu  took  oslro  to-  bflstow  f^t^ 
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and  publish  eulogies.    Whoever  distinguished  himself  by  diligent  service,  by 
ehaetity,  by  filial  piety,  or  by  loyalty,  could  count  on  hcmounUQ  notice, 

THE  KWAXSEI  \'AGiUiONDS 

During  the  Kvmmei  era  (1789-1800),  Yedo  was  infested  by  vagabondSi  who» 
havinp;  been  deprived  of  their  liveliiiood  by  the  famine  during  the  years  immedi- 
ately previous,  made  n  habit  of  going  about  the  town  in  p:roup8  of  from  three  to 
five  men  committinji;  eds  of  theft  or  incendiarism.  Sadanobu,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  the  judicial  offieials,  dealt  with  this  evil  by  establivshing  a  house  of 
correction  on  Ishikawa  Island.  There  homeless  vagrants  were  detained  and 
t>roVided  with  work,  tho&e  ignorant  of  any  handicraft  being  employed  as  labouN 
ers.  The  inmates  were  fed  and  clothed  the  Government^  and  set  friee  alter 
three  years,  their  savings  being  handed  to  them  to  serve  as  capital  for  some  occo' 
pfltion.  The  institution  was  placed  unckr  the  care  of  Hasegawa  Heiz5,  five 
hundred  bags  of  rice  and  five  himdred  ry^  being  granted  annuai^^  by  the  Bakufu 
for  its  support. 

ADOPTION 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  one  of  the  abuses  which  came  into  large  practice 
from  the  middle  period  of  the  Tokugawa  Bakufu  was  the  adoption  of  children 
of  ignoble  birth  into  sammtd  fsmilies  in  oonsidrntion  of  monetary  pa}rmentB  by 
their  parents.  This  mercenary  custom  was  strictly  interdicted  by  the  Matsu- 
daira  regent,  who  justly  saw  in  it  a  danger  to  the  solidity  of  the  militaiy  ckn. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  his  veto  received  full  observance. 

EDUCATION 

Since  the  shogun  Tsunayoshi  (1680-1709)  appointed  Hayashi  Nobuatsu  as 
chief  of  Education  in  Yedo,  and  entrusted  to  him  the  conductof  the  college  called 
Seido,  Hayashi 's  descendants  succeeded  to  that  post  by  hereditary  right.    They  - 
steadily  followed  the  principles  of  Confucianism  as  interpreted  by  Chutsz,  a 
Chinese  philosopher  who  died  in  the  year  1200,  but  in  accordance  with  tlie 
inevitafile  fate  of  all  hereditary  offices,  the  lapse  of  generations  brought  inferior* 
ity  of  zeal  and  talent.   During  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  ■ 
appeared  in  the  field  of  Japanese  philosophy  Nakaye  TOju,  who  adopted  the 
interpretation  of  Confucianism  given  by  a  later  Chinese  philosopher,  Wang 
Yang-ming  (1472-1529).    At  a  subsequent  date  Yamaga  Soko,  Ito  Jinsai,  and 
Og}  u  Sorai  (called  also  Butsu  Sorai)  asserted  the  superiority  of  the  ancient  * 
Chinese  teaching;  and  finally  Kinoshita  Junan  preached  the  rule  of  adopting 
whatever  was  good,  without  distinction  of  Tang  or  Sung.  ' 

These  four  schools  engaged  in  vehement  controversy,  and  showed  such  pas* 
sion  in  their  statements  iad  such  intoleranoe  ia  their  contEftdietittu^  that  inxy 
seemed  to  have  tdtogether  foiipotten  the  etfaieahpitneiples  underlying  their  own 
doctrines.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  cehttuy,  other  schools  came  into 
being,  one  calling  itself  the  "eclectic  school,"  another  the  "inductive  school," 
and  so  forth,  so  that  in  the  end  one  and  the  same  passage  of  the  Confucian 
Analects  received  some  iwenf  v  different  interpretations,  all  advanced  with  more 
or  less  abuse  and  injury  to  tlie  spirit  of  politeness. 

In  these  circumstances  the  edueatioiiai  chief  in  Yedo  lost  control  uf  the  situa- 
tion.  Even  among  his  own  students  there  were  some  who  rejected  the  teachings 
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of  CfatitsSr  and  GcmfueianiBm  threftteiifid  to  become  a  flti]mbliiic^4>lock  rather 
than  an  aid  to  ethics.  The  prime  mmieter,  Sadaiiobu,  now  appointed'  fov^ 
philosophers  of  note  to  assist  the  Hayashi  family,  and  these  famous  teachers 

attended  in  turn  at  the  Seido  to  lecture,  commoners  as  well  as  snmurai  being 
allowed  to  attend.  Sadanobu  further  directed  that  the  hrads  of  Government 
departments  should  send  in  a  list  of  those  bfst  cHiioiUod  amoTi;^  thpir  subordinates, 
and  the  mk  n  t  hus  recommended  were  promoted  at  tor  examinat  ion.  Moreover, 
the  prime  ministrr  himself,  attended  by  his  colleagues  and  the  administrators, 
made  a  habit  of  inijpecting  personally,  from  time  to  time,  the  manner  of  teaching 
at  the  college,  and  finally,  in  1795,  the  SeidO  was  definitely  invested  with  the 
eharaeter  of  a  Government  coUege,  a  yearly  grant  of  1180  being  apportioned 
to  meet  the  expenses,  and  an  income  of  1500  koku  being  bestowed  upon  the 
Hayashi  family. 

In  the  same  year,  it  waa  decreed  that  no  one  should  be  eligible  for  a  post  in 
the  civil  service  unless  he  was  an  avowed  follower  of  the  Chutsz  philosophy. 
This  bigoted  measure,  spoken  of  as  the  "prohibition  of  heterodoxy,"  did  not 
produce  the  de-sired  effect.  It  tended  rather  to  accentuate  the  difTerenres 
between  the  various  schools,  and  a  jX'tition  was  presented  to  the  Bakiifu  urging 
that  the  invidious  veto  should  be  rescinded.  The  petitioners  contended  that 
although  the  schools  differed  from  each  other,  their  differences  were  not  material, 
since  all  stood  on  common  foundations^  namely,  the  doctrines  of  Confucius  and 
Mencius,  and  all  agreed  in  ineulcating  the  virtues  of  filiiEd  pietiy,  lMx>therl^  love, 
loyattyi  hunianity,  rigfateoasness,  politeness,  and  general  tranquillity. 

THE  PHILOSOPHIES  OF  CHUTSZ  AND  WANG  YANG-MING 

It  will  he  interrupting  to  pause  here  a  moment  in  order  to  inquire  briefly  the 
nature  of  llie  philosophies  which  occupied  Japanese  thought  tiiroughout  the 
seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth  centuries.  We  need  not  go  beyond  the  schools 
of  Chutsz  and  Wang  Yang-ming,  for  the  third,  or  "  ancient,"  school  adopted  the 
teachings  of-GonfiaeiuB andMenoiusin  their  purity,  rejecting  all  taubeequ^t  de- 
ductions from  the  actual  words  used  by  these  sages.  These  two  schools  have  been 
weU  disthiguished  aif  follows  by  a  modem  philosopher,  Dr.  Inouye  TetsujirS: — 

"  (1)  Chutsz  maintained  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  extensive  investiga- 
tion of  the  world  and  its  laws  before  determining  what  is  the  moral  law.  Wang 
held  that  man 'si  knowledge  of  moral  law  precedes  all  study  rtnd  that  a  man's 
knowledge  of  himself  is  the  very  highest  kind  of  learning.  Chutsz 's  method  may 
be  said  to  be  inductive;  Wang's,  deductive. 

(2)  The  cosmogony  of  Chutsz  waa  dualistic.  All  nature  owed  its  existence 
to  the  Ri  and  Ki^  the  determining  principle  and  the  vital  force  of  primordial 
aura  that  prddu(5es  and  modifies  motion.  'Wang  held  that  these  two  were 
inseparable.  His  teaching  was  therefore  monistic.  ' 

'  "  (3)  •  Chutes  taught  thdt  the  primary  principle,  Bi,  and  the  mind  of  man 
were  quite  separate,  and  thiat  the  latter  was  attached  to  the  Ki,  Wang  held 
that  the  mind  of  man  and  the  principle  of  the  universe  were  one  and  the  same, 
and  argued  that  no  study  of  external  nature  was  required  in  order  to  find  out 
nature's  laws.  To  discover  the5?e,  man  had  only  to  look  within  his  own  heart. 
He  that  understands  his  own  heart  understands  nature,  says  Wang. 

"(4)  Chutsz 's  system  makes  experience  necessary  in  order  to  understand 
the  laws  of  the  universe,  but  Wang's  idealism  dispenses  with  it  altogether  as  a 
teacher. 
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"  (5)  Chutsz  taught  that  knowledge  must  come  first  and  right  conduct 
fifter.  Wang  contended  th&t  knowledge -and  c^oduet  cawot^bb  separated. 
One  is  part  of  the  other.  Chutsv  ittay  be  eald  to  exalt  leamed  theotriee  and 
prinetples,  and  Wang  to  extol  praeticew 

"  The  moral  results  of  the;  systems  briefly  stated  were  as  follows :  Chutsz 's 
teaching  produced  many  learned  men  in  this  country,,  but  not  infrequently 
those  men  were  inferior,  being  narrow-minded,  prcjiidir'f'd,  find  behind  the  age. 
Wane's  doctrines,  on  the  other  hand,  while  lh(  \  cannot  escape  the  charge  of 
shailowncijs  on  all  occasions,  serve  the  moral  purpose  for  which  they  were  prop- 
agated better  than  those  of  the  rival  school.  Though  in  the  vaxika  of  the  Japanese 
foUowers  of  Chutaa  there  were  xnunbero  of  insignificaat,  bigoted  traditionalists, 
l^e  eame  cannot  be  #aid  of  those  who  adopted -Wang 'a  viewfb  They. were  as  a 
class  fine  specimens  of  humanity,  abreast,  if  not  ahead,  of  the  age  in  which  they 
.lived.  No  system  of  tewshing  has  produced  an\  tiling  approaching  such  a 
number  of  remarkable  men.  If  a  tree  is  to  be  judged  by  its  fruit,  Wang's 
philosophy  in  Japan  mimt  be  pronounced  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  she 
received  from  the  neighbouring  continent,  tliovigh  not  a  little  of  ite  power  in  this 
country  is  to  be  traetxl  to  the  peryonahty  of  the  man  who  was  the  finst  to  make 
it  thoroughly  known  to  his  fellow  countrymen,  Nakaye  Toju."^' 
;  ;  Dr,  Inouye  adds :  "By  cxclvisi ve  attention  to  the  dictates  of  consci^ce  and 
:by  sheer  foirce  of  will  the  .W$ng.  school  pf  philoaQphetB«i0Qeeded  in  leaefains'a 
standard  of  attainment  that  43eryed  to  mtdDe  ibsm  models  ,  for  posterity*  Hie 
mtcgrity  of  heart  preadied.by  his  followers  in  Jajpan  hAs  become  a  nai^MinaL 
heritage  of  which  aJl  Japanese  are  proud.  In  the  West,  ethics  has  become  too 
exclusively  a  subject  of  intellectual  inqnirj^,  a  qnostion  as  to  which  of  rival 
theories  is  the  most  lofjical.  By  the  Japanese,  practical  virtue  has  been  exalted 
to  the  pi'di  stal  of  the  highest  honour." 

!  The  Slime  authority,  discussing  the  merits  of  the  Chutsz  school,  says:  "To 
.^be,  question  w'hich  has  sp  oft^n  been  asked  during  ti^e  past  few  years,  whence 
.copies, the  Japanese  j|ne. ethical. pt^nde^dy;  the>an/9wer  id  that  it  undoubtedly 
.origmatted  with;jlJie  .teaciyii^D|}Clhutss,|tq  eoepiained,  modified,  endieanied  into 
ipractice  in  Japan.  The  n^oral  philosophy  Of  the;  . Chuts*- school  in  Japan,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the:Other  twoschools  was  motderlate  in.tone,ifree  from  eccentri- 
cities, and  practical  in  a  rare  degree.  In  the  enormous  Importance  it  attached  to 
self-culture  and  what  Is  known  in  modern  terminolojry  as  self-realization,  the 
teachinj^  of  the  Chutsz  school  of  Japanese  moniHsts  d i if ered in  nO;, material  re- 
spects frougi  th^  doctrines  of  the  New  Kantians  in  Kngiaod.."  -        .  ■  " 

;   "        '  ■        •        ,        BJpiTmEMENT  OF  SAPANOBU        *  '  . 

,  After  sU  years- of  most  6iil|g|itei^.flervice>  Matoodatra-Sadanohu  Msignad 

office  in  1793  to  the  surprise  and. cinisteniatien. of  all  truly  patriotic  Japanese. 
History  is  uncertain  as  ^  the  ^fkCt  Canse  of  his  retirement,  but;  jtM  expiation 
seems  to  be,  first,  that  his  uncompromising  zeal  of  reform  had  earned  him  many 
eneinies  who  watclied  constantly  for  an  opportunity  to  attack  him,  and  found 
it  during  hit5  aljscnco  on  a  visit  to  insix.'ct  the  coa«>ts  of  the  empire  with  a  view  to 
enforcing  the  veto  against  foreign  trade;  and  secondly,  that  a  question  of  prime 
importance  having  arisen  between  the  Coprts  of  Kyoto  and  Yedo,  Sadanobu 's 
^flnencei wa§  exercised  in  a  manner  deeply  resented  by.the  sovereign  as  well  as 
.by  the  loynlists  thj^ugbout  tljie  empire,  i  'fim  Inipoirtdnt  iiKadent  will  be  present- 
See  Professor  Walter  Dening 's  brochure  on  Cmtfueian  PhUosaphy  in  Japan.] 
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ly  referred  to  in  detail.'  Here  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  Sadanobu  cfid  nai 
retire  in  di^ace.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  of  the  Left;  which 

honour  was  supplemented  by  an  invitation  to  attend  at  the  castle  on  State 

occasions.  Ho  chose,  however,  to  live  in  retirement,  devoting  himself  to  the 
administration  of  his  own  domain  and  to  literary  pursuits.  The  authorof  several 
well-kiiouu  lju(^k.s,  be  is  remembered  by  his  pen-name,  Rakud,  almost  as  eon- 
Btantiy  as  by  his  historical,  Sadanobu.  He  died  in  1829,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two.        '  . 

HITOTSUBASHI  HARUNARI 

After  Sadanobu 'b  resignation  of  the  post  of  prime  xninister,  the  tihJ5gun*9 
father,  Hitotsubashi  Harunari,  moved  into  the  western  citadel  of  Yedo  Castle, 
and  thenceforth  the  great  reforms  whieh  Sadanobu  had  effected  by  the  force  of 

genius  and  unflM  frsring  assiduity,  were  quickly  replaced  by  an  age  of  retrogression, 
so  that  posterity  learned  to  speak  of  the  prorlirrality  of  the  Burika  and  Bunsei 
eras  (1804-1829),  matead  of  the  frugality  of  the  Kwayisei  (1789-1800).  As  for 
the  shoguTif  lenari,  he  receivetl  from  the  Throne  the  highest  rank  attainable  })y  a 
subject,  together  with  the  office  of  daijo-daijin.  Such  honour  was  wuliuut 
precedent  aince  the  time  of  leyaau.  lenari  had  more  than  fifty  daughters,  all 
bom  Qf  different  mothersf,  from  which  fact  the  dbnenaions  of  his  hiareni  niay  b^ 
inferred. 

» 

THE  il9TH  SOVEREIGN.  THE  EMPEROR  KOK^VKU  (A-  D.  17S0-lHlfi) 

The  Emperor  Kokaku  ascended  the  throne  in  1780  and  abdicated  in  1816. 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  wise  t-nvcreign  and  as  a  ciassieal  scholar  he  won  eonsider- 
able  reno^TO.  After  r(>ij!;iiuig  for  thirty-six  years,  he  administered  State  affairs 
from  the  Palace  of  lietirciuunt  during  twenty-four,  and  throughout  that  long 
intesrval  of  sixty  years,  the  country  enjoyed  profound  peace.  The  period  of 
Sadanpbu's  service  as  prime  nuoister  of  the  Bakvfu  coincided 'irith  th^  middle 
of  KSkaktt  ^8  reign,  and  in  those  days  oi  hairiness  and  prosperity  m^  vereirottt 
to  say  that  with  a  wise  sovereign  in  the  wsst  a  wiae  subject  bad  appeared 'in  the 
east.  Up  to  that  time  the  relations  betinreen  Kyoto  and  Yedo  were  e3C^ent» 
but  Sadanobu 's  resignation  and  the  cause  that  led  to  it  produced  between  th6 
two  Courts  a  breach  which  contributed  matenaUy)  .though  indirectly^  to  the 
\Utimate  iall  of  the  Tol^ugawa-  :   .  ' 

REBUILiDINQ  6P  TAB  IMPERUL  t>ALACB  ' 

. .  ■  ■  •        •  •      ;     •     .  '  .  •  ....  . 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  after  the  great  fire  of  1788,  the  Bakufu,  aotanf^ 
of  course,  at  the  instance  of  their  prime  minister,  ordered  Sadanobu  to  supervise 
the  work  of  reconstructing  the  Imperial  palace.  Since,  the  days  of  tMa  aiMl 

Toyotomi,  the  palace  had  been  rebuilt  or  extensively  repaired  on  several  occar 
sions,  but  always  the  plans  had  been  too  small fCQ*  the  requirements  of  the  ortho- 
dox ceremonials.  Sadanobu  determined  to  correct  this  fault.  He  called  for 
phms  and  elevations  upon  the  base,s  of  those  of  the  tenth  century,  and  from  the 
gates  to  the  roofs  he  took  care  that  everything  should  be  modelled  on  the  old 
lines.  Tho  edifices  are  said  have  been  at  once  chaste  and  magnificent,  the 
internal  decorations  being  from  the  brushes  of  the  best  artists  of  the  Tosa  and 
Sulniycshi Academies.  Sealed  estimateshad  befenrequired from  severalleadtng 
arohiteets,;  and  Sadsnobn.surprised  his  colleagues  by*  awarding  t^  Woidk  to.ibhe 
highest  bidder,  on  th^  groulid  that  eheapnessDOuld  noit  eons^  withrtrue  miiHt 
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in  such  a  case,  and  that  any  tbdugfat  of  cost  would  «vmee  a  want  of  reverence 
towaids  the  Imperial  Court.  The  buildings  were  finished  in  two  years,  and  the 
two  Emperors,  the  reigning  and  the  retired,  took  up  their  residence  there.  His 

Majesty  Kokaku  rewarded  the  shogun  with  an  autograph  letter  of  thanks  as  well 
as  a  verse  of  poetry  composed  by  himself,  and  on  Sadanobu  he  conferrrd  n  sword 
and  an  album  of  pooms.  The  shog^in  lenari  is  said  to  have  been  profoundly 
gratifli  '  1 1  ly  this  mark  of  Imperial  favour,  Heopenl}''  attributed  it  to  Sadanobu 's 
exertions,  and  iie  presented  to  the  latter  a  facsimile  of  the  autograph  letter, 

THE  TIXU&  TROUBLE 

-  In  the  very  year  (1791)  following  the  Emperor 'e  entry  into  the  new  polaee, 
a  nu^t  untoward  incident  occurred.   Up  to  that  time  the  relatioiia  between  the 

Courts  of  Kyoto  and  Yedo  had  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  but  now  a  permanent 
breach  of  amity  took  place.  The  sovereign  was  the  son  nf  Prince  Tsunobito, 
head  of  the  Kanin  family.  This  prince,  in  spite  of  his  high  title,  was  reciuiri  d 
by  Court  etiquette  to  sit  below  the  ministers  of  State  on  ceremonial  occasions 
in  the  palace.  Such  an  order  of  precedence  offended  the  sovereign,  and  his 
Majesty  proposed  that  the  rank  of  dajd  /ennd  should  be  given  to  his  father,  thus 
placing  him  in  the  position  of  a  retired  Emperor.  Of  course  it  was  Withhi  the 
prerogative  of  the  Emperor  to  confer  titles.  The  normal  procedure  would  havti 
been  to  give  the  desUred  rank  to  Prince  Tsunehito,  and  then  to  inform  the  Bakufa 
of  the  accomplished  fact.  But,  in  consideration  of  the  very  friendly  relations 
existing  between  the  two  Courts,  the  sovereign  seems  to  have  been  unwilling  to 
act  on  his  own  initiative  in  a  matter  of  such  importance. 

Yedo  was  consulted,  and  to  the  surprise  of  Kyoto,  the  Bakufu  prime  minister 
assumed  an  attitude  hostile  to  the  Court  's  desire.  The  explanation  of  this 
singular  act  on  Sadanobu 's  part  was  that  a  precisely  analogous  problem  per- 
plexed Yedo  simultaneously.  When  lenari  was  nominated  shoipm,  his  father, 
Hito'taubasfai'Haninari,  fuUy  expected  to  be  apponited  guanium  the  new 
potentate j  and  being  disappomted  in  that  hope,  he  expressed  hia  deshreto  rdceive 
the  title  of  d-^osho  (retired '<ftS0m),  so  that  he  might  enter  the  western  citadel: of 
Yedo  Castle  and  thence  a^knimster  affairs  as  had  been  done  by  ex-Emperors  In 
Kyoto  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  by  &i-shdgun8  on  several  occasions  under  the 
Toktigawa,  Disappointed  in  this  aspiration,  Harunari,  after  some  hesitation, 
invited  the  attention  of  the  shogun  to  the  fact  that  filial  piety  is  the  basis  of  all 
moral  virtues,  and  that,  whereas  the  shdgun*s  duty  required  him  to  set  a  good 
example  to  the  people,  he  subjected  his  own  father  to  unbecoming  humiiiatiou. 
lenari  referred  the  matter  to  the  State  council,  but  the  councillors  hedtated  to 
esiabliBh  the  precedent  of  conferring  the  rank  of  d-gasho  on  the  beayl  of  one  of  the 
fSanh^  families  i--Tayasa,  Shimiaa,  and  Hitotsubashi  — who  had  never  dis* 
charged  the  duties  of  Mguh. 

The  prime  minister,  Sadanobu,  however,  had  not* moment's  hesitation  in 
opposing  Harunari 's  project.  He  did,  indeed,  order  a  well-known  Confucian 
scholar  to  search  the  antinls  in  order  to  find  whether  any  precedent  existod  for 
the  proposed  procedun ,  ( it  linr  in  Japan  or  m  i'hina,  but  he  himself  declared 
that  if  such  an  example  were  set  m  the  shogun' s  famiij^  it  might  be  the  cause  of 
grave  inconvenience  among  the  people.  In  other  words,  a  man  whose  son  had 
been  adopted  into  another  family  might  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  that 
family  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  thS  foster-fatiieri*  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
other  and  stronger  reasosDa^infiiieneed  the  Boib^  prime  minister.-  Hitotsttbaaiu 
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Harunari  was  generally  known  as  Wagamama  Inkyo  (the  Wayward  Recluse^). 
His  most  intimate  frieiidti  were  the  shogun's  fatlier-in-law,  Shimazu  Ei-O,  and 
Ike  da  Isshinsai.  The  latter  two  were  also  inkyo  and  shared  the  tastes  and 
foibles  of  Harunari.  One  of  their  greatest  pleasures  was  to  startle  society. 
Thus,  when  Sadanobu  was  l^pslating  with  mfinite  care  against  prodigality  of 
any  kind,  the  above  three  old  gentlemen  loved  to  organise  parties  on  an  ostentar 
tiously  extravagant  scale,  and  Sadanobu  naturally  shrank  from  seeing  the  title 
of  o-gosho  conferred  on  such  a  character,  thus  investing  him  with  competence 
to  interfere  arbitrarily  in  the  conduct  of  State  affairs. 

Just  ;it  this  time,  the  Court  in  Kyoto  preferred  its  appUcation,  and  Sadimobu 
at  once  appreciated  that  if  the  rank  of  dajo  tenno  were  conferred  on  Prince 
Tsunchito,  it  would  be  impossible  to  withhold  that  of  d-gosho  from  Harunari. 
Consequently  the  Bakufu  prime  minister  wrote  privately  to  Llie  KyOto  prime 
minister,  Takatsukasa  Sukehira,  pointing  out  the  inadvisability  of  the  proposed 
step.  This  letter,  though  not  actually  aii  offidal  communication,  had  the 
effect  of  shelvmg  the  matter  for  a  time,  but,  in  1791,  the  Emperor  re-opened  the 
question,  and  summoned  a  coimcil  in  the  palace  to  discuss  it.  The  result  was 
that  sixty-five  officials,  headed  by  the  prime  minister  and  the  minister  of  the 
Right,  supported  the  sovereign's  views,  but  the  ex-premier,  Takatsukasa 
Sukehira,  and  his  pon,  the  minister  of  the  Left,  with  a  few  others,  opposed  thorn. 

The  proceedings  of  this  cotmcil  with  an  autograph  covermg-lett(T  from  the 
sovereign  were  sent  to  the  Bakyfii,  in  1792,  but  for  a  long  time  no  answer  was 
given.  Meanwhile  Prince  Tsuuehito,  already  an  old  man,  showed  signs  of 
declining  health,  and  the  Imperial  Court  pressed  Yedo  to  reply.  Ultimately 
the  Bdkirfii  officially  disapproved  the  project*  No  statement  of  reasons  ac- 
companied the  refusal,  but  it  was  softened  hy  n  suggestion  that  an  increase  of 
revenue  might  be  conferred  on  the  soverdgn 's  fatiier.  This  already  sufficiently 
contumelious  act  wns  supplemented  by  a  request  from  the  Bakufu  that  the 
Imperial  Court  should  send  to  Yedo  the  high  secretary  and  the  chief  of  tlie 
Household.  UnT\illingly  the  Court  complied,  and  after  hearing  the  arguments 
advanced  by  these  two  officials,  Sadanobu  sentenced  ttiem  to  bo  placed  in  con- 
finement for  a  hundred  days,  and  fifty  days,  respectively,  which  sentence  was 
carried  out  at  the  temple  Seisho-ji  in  Yedo,  and  the  two  high  officials  were 
thereafter  sent  back  to  Kyoto  under  police  escort.  Ultimately  they  were  both 
dismnned  from  office,  and  aH  the  Court  digidtaiaes  who  had  supported  th* 
sovereign's  wishes  were  cautioned  not  to  asdodate  themselves  again  with  sucb 
"rash  and  unbeeoSning  acts."  It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  Sadanobu  exerdsed 
his  power  in  an  extreme  and  unwise  manner  on  this  occasion.  A  little  recourse 
to  tact  might  have  sditled  the  matter  with  equal  facility  and  without  open 
disrespect  to  the  Throne.  But  the  Bakufu  prime  minister  behaved  after  the 
manner  of  the  deer-stalker  of  the  Japanese  proverb  who  does  not  see  the  moun- 
tain, and  he  thus  placed  m  the  hands  of  the  Imperialist  party  a  weapon  which 
contributed  materiaUy  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Bakuf  u  seventy  years  later. 

p  It  has  always  been  a  common  rustom  in  Japan  for  the  head  of  a  family  to  retire  nominally 
from  active  life  aiter  he  attains  his  fiftieth  year.  He  is  theiicef<»lh  known  as  inkyo  {or  reciusejr. 
Tbe  atme    true  of  woiDen.l  ,:.'•..> 
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•  CHAPTER  XLII 

*-      .     •      ■        •  "        '  ■ .  .  .J  .. 

ORGANIZATION,  CENTRAL  AND  LOCAL;  CURRENCY  AND 
.     :  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  TOKUGAWA  BAKAFU  . 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  TOKUGAWA  BAKUPU        '  '  " 

•'  The  organization  of  the  Tokugawa  Bakufu  cannot  be  referred  to  any  earlier 
period  than  that  of  the  third  shdgun,  lemitsu.  The  foundations  indeed  were 
laid  kfter  the  battle  of  Sekigahara,  when  the  administrative  functions  came  into 
iStxti  hands  d  leyasuJ  By  him  a  shMki^i  (govcsnor)  w&B  established  M  KfGto 
together  with  municipal  administrators  (madd  hugya).  But  it' was  reserved  for 
lemitsu  to  develop  these  initial  creatioiis  into  a  competent  and  tonelBtent'Whol^ 
There  was,  first,  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  cabinet,  though  the  name  of  its 
members  (rdjii,  or  seniors)  does  not  suggest  the  functions  generally  discharged 
by  ministers  of  State.  One  of  the  rojii  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  dairo 
(great  senior).  Ho  corresponded  to  the  prime  minister  in  a  Western  Cabinet, 
and  the  other  rojii  may  be  counted  as  ministers.  Then  there  were  junior 
ministers,  and  after  them  came  administrators  of  accounts,  inspectors,  adminis- 
trators of  shrines  and  temples,  and  municipal  administrators.  The  place  where 
State  business  was  discharged  went  by  the  name  {d  0<hY4^eya.  There,  the 
senior  and  junior  ministers  assembled  to  transact  affairs,  and  the  chambcar  hmg 
situated  in  the  immediate  vicmily  of  the  shdgun's  sit1ang4X)om,  he  was  able  to 
keep  himself  au  courani  of  important  administrative  affairs.  During  the  time 
of  the  fifth  shdgun,  however,  as  already  related,  this  useful  arrangement  under- 
went radical  alteration.  As  for  judicial  businessi  there  did  not  originally  exist 
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*  any  special  place  for  its  traDsnction.  A  chamber  in  the  official  residence  was 
temporarily  assigned  for  the  purpose,  hut  nt  a  later  date  a  court  of  justice 
(Hydjo-sho)  was  established  at  Tatsunoicuchi  in  Yedo.  This  or<2:anizati(jn, 
though  carried  within  sight  of  completion  in  the  days  of  the  third  shoqun,  required 
to  be  supplemented  by  the  eightii,  and  was  not  actually  perfected  untU  the  time 
of  the  eleveiith. 

THB  DAIBQ  .    .  * 

The  duties  of  the  (2atf0 sometimes  eaJkd'karff  oir  d-dMshiycH — were  to 
preside  over  the  rdjU  and  to  handle  important  administrative  affairs.  In  many- 
respects  his  functions  resembled  those  discharged  by  the  regent  (shikken)  of  the 
Kamakura  Bakufu.  To  the  office  of  dairo  a  specially  distinguished  member  of 
the  roju  was  appointed,  and  if  no  one  possessing  the  necc^Rar}'  qualificnf  ions  was 
availn1ih\  that  post  had  to  be  left  vacant.  Generally  the  li,  the  Hotta,  or  the 
Sakai  lamily  t^uppiied  candidates  for  the  office.  '  '    *  ' 

THE  b6jC 

The  roju  or  senior  ^mioisteiB  called  also  toshiyori  —  dischaiged  the  adminis- 
tr^tioii/  Tb^  i^seiDbled  the  ^UMinryd  of  the  MuroQiaf hi  G^^  'There 
were  five  of  these  nuoisteis  and  they  e^erdsed  control  over  all  matters  relating 
to  tbft  Imperial  palace,  the  palace  of  the  ex-Emperor  {Send&)f  the  Imperial 
princes,  tbie  princely  abbots,  imqmeki)  and  all  the  daitnyo.  It  was  customary  to 
choose  the  roju  from  among  officials  who  had  previously  served  as  governors* 
of  Osaka  or  Ky5to  or  as  idahaban,  who  will  be  presently  spoken  of  at 
greater  length.  '      -  . 

THE  WAKA-DOSHIYORI 

There  were  five  junior  ministers  (ivakn-dnf^hiyori)  whose  principal  functions 
were  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  hatarnuto  and  the  kenin.  These  latter  names 
have  already  been  alluded  to,  but  for  the  sake  of  clearness  it  may  be  well  to 
explain  that  whereas  the/wdai  daimyo  consisted  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  barons  who  joined  the  standard  of  leyasu  before  the  battle  of  Sekigahara, 
the  hfOamoto  (bannerets),  whOe  equally  dxreet  vaaaals  of  the  Mffun,  were  lower 
tbani  the  (loi^nj^'thoai^  hijKfaer  than  the  ^thkenm,  who  comprised  the  bulk  of 
the  Tokugawa  samurai.  Members  of  the  wakanioBhiyon  might  at  any  time  be. 
promoted  to  the  post  of  roju.  Their  functions  were  %vide  as  well  as  numerous, 
and  resembled  those  performed  by  the  hydjo-shu  and  the  hikiisuke'shu  of  the 
Kamakura  and  Muromachi  Governments.  A  junior  minister  must  previously 
have  occupied  the  post  of  administrator  of  temples  and  shrines  (Jisha-btigyd) 
or  that  of  chamberlain  (d-soha^shu)  or  that  of  chief  t'uard  {o-ban).  Th(»  olfic-e& 
of  minister  and  junior  minister  were  necessarily  hiicd  by  daimyo  who  were^ 
hereditary  vassals  of  the  s^gfWTi.  *  ,  i  .  : 

.     u  ,  .  S£Ca£TAai£S  .  .  . 

»  *■  »*"  ' 

There  we^e  two  dteretariats;  the  ohuh^/Ukitau  (domestic  Beeretoriot)  and  the 

wnoie^hitsu  (external  Secretariat).  They  dnidiak-ged,  mi'  aoo6iBit -(tf  tlw 
senior  ministers,  the  duties  of  scribes,  and  were' presided  over  by  a  i6don,  who, 
in  later  dayet,  wielded largeinfluekxce^  s      .  .  ■  > 
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The  jisha-bugyo,  as  their  name  suggests,  supervised  all  aflairs  relating  to 
abriDes,  temples,  ShitUH  officiaJs,  bcmzes,  and  nuns  a»  as  persons  residmg 
witiain  the  domaiiis  o£  shrmflB  and  temples.  They  also  discharged  judidal 
functions  in  the  case  of  these  various  classes.  The  number  of  these  adn±ustrar* 
tors  of  shrines  and  temples  was  originally  three,  but  afterwards  it  was  increased 
to  four,  who  transacted  business  for  a  month  at  a  time  in  succession.  The 
.soshabarif  who  were  entitled  to  make  direct  reports  to  the  shogun,  had  to  fill  the 
office  of  jisha-bugyo  in  ndflition  to  their  ofhv-r  functions,  which  were  connected 
with  the  management  of  matters  relating  to  ceremony  and  etiquette. 

At  first  there  were  only  two  of  these  sd^haban,  but  subsequently  their  numher 
was  increased  to  twenty-four,  and  it  became  customary  for  one  of  them  to  keep 
watch  in  the  castle  at  night.  They  were  generally  ex-govemors  of  Osaka  and 
Fushimi,  and  they  were  necessarily  daimyS  who  had  the  qualidcation  of  direct 
vassalage  to  the  Mgun*  The  j%ahaAmffii9  performed  thdr  judicial  functions  in 
their  own  residences,  each  administrator  employing  his  own  vassals  for  sub- 
ordinate purposes,  and  these  vassals,  wh^  so  ^ployed,  were  distinguished  as 
jisha-yaku  or  toritsitgi.  Further,  officiating  in  conjunction  with  the  jisha-biigyo, 
were  chief  inspectors  (daikenshi),  and  assistant  inspectors  (shokenshi)  whose 
duties  require  no  description.  The  classes  of  people  to  whom  the  jiffha-hiigyd's 
jurisdiction  extended  were  numerous:  they  embraced  the  cemetery-keepers  at 
Momiji-yama,  the  bonzes,  the  fire-watchmen,  the  musicians,  the  Shinto 
officials,  the  poets,  the  players  at  go  or  chess,  and  so  forth. 

•    ♦  ■  '  <.  ■■ 

THE  MACIH-BUOYO 

The  municipal  administrator  (madorbugyo)  controlled  affairs  relating  to  the 

citizens  in  general.  This  was  among  the  oldest  institutions  of  the  Tokugawa, 
and  existed  nho  in  the  Toyotomi  organization.  At  first  there  were  tbree  machi' 
ImgyOj  but  w  hen  the  Tokugawa  moved  to  Yedo,  the  number  was  decreased  to 
one,  and  subsequently  increased  again  to  two  in  the  days  of  lemitsu.  Judicial 
business  occupied  the  major  part  of  themachi-bugyo  's  time.  His  law-court  was  in 
bis  own  residence,  and  under  his  direction  constables  (yoriki  or  doabin)  patrolled 
the  dty.  He  also  transacted  busineea  relating  to.  priaoitis  and  ih»  municipal 
elders  of  Yedo  (macAiwifwfttyoh)  xderred  to  him  all  qu^<si8  of  a  difficult  (V 
serious  nature.  .  .. 

I      •  •  • 

'  THE  KANJO-BUGYO  ' 

Tlie  financial  administrator  {kanjo-bugyo)  received  also  the  appellation  of 
kitchen  administrator  (daidokoro-bugyd),  and  his  duties  embraced  everything 
relating  to  the  finance  of  the  Bakufu,  including,  of  course,  their  estates  ;md  the 
persons  residing  on  those  estates.  The  eight  provinces  of  the  Kwanlo  were 
under  the  direct  control  of  this  hugyo,  but  other  .districts  were  admimstered  by  a 
daikwan  (deputy) .  There  were  two  kinds  of  kanjo-bugydf  namely,  the  kuji-kaia 
and  the  kaUe-kata  (public  and  private),  the  latter  of  whom  had  to  adjudieate  all 
financial  questions  directly  affecting  the  Bdhvfu,  and  the  former  had  to  perform 
a.siiiular  function  in  cases  where  outsUlGrs  were  coi^eemd«-  Various  officials 
seived  aa  auboidinates  of  these  important  bugi/o,  who  were  usually  taken  from 
the  roju  or  the  wakordoshiyori,  and,  in  the  days  of  the  sixth  shogun,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  appoint  an  auditor  of  accounts  ikw^difinmiyakv>),  who,  although 
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qommally  of  the  arnne  ra^nk  as  th^  Aw^j5rhi0ti9,.  really  acted!  in  «  auperviaoiy 
eapadty.  The  Bakufu  court  of  law  was  the  Hydjo^iho,  Suits  involving  issuer 
that  lay  ^entirely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  one  bvgu^  were  tried  by  him  in  hia 
own  residence,  but  where  wider  interests  were  concerned  the  three  bugyo  had  to 
conduct  the  case  at  the  Hydjd-^ho,  where  they  formed  a  collegiate  court.  On 
such  occnsions  the  presence  of  the  censors  was  compulsory.  Sometimes^  alsp^ 
the  three  bugyo  met  at  the  Hyojosho  merely  for  purposes  of  consultation.  , 

THE  CENSORS 

An  important  figure  m  the  Tokugawa  organisation  was  the  censor  (metoifte), 
especially  the  great  censor  iC&msfeuXw).  The  hdlder  of  the  latter  office  served 
as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  roju  and  supervised  the  feudal  barons.  There  were 
four  or  five  great  censors.  One  of  them  held  the  additional  office  of  administra- 
tor of  roads  {dochu-bugyo)^  and  had  to  oversee  mrittors  rehiting  to  the  \illages, 
the  towns,  and  the  postal  stations  along  the  five  jjiiiicipal  hiphwnys.  Another 
had  to  inspect  matters  relating  to  religious  sects  aiid  firearma  —  a  siiange 
conibination.  Under  the  great  censors  were  placed  administrators  of  confiscat- 
ed estate  The  ordmary  censors  had  to  exurciso  surveillance  over  the  samurai 
of  the  hatdmoUf  and  were  under  the  juzlsdifitionsQf  tine  waka'do^yoin4  ..Thm 
were  altogether  a±ty.  nuinike,  and  th^y.  travelled  constantly  througfamit  the 
enHPire. obtaining  materials  for'  reports  which  were  aidunitted  to  the-  tndba- 
dtMy&rLi..  Aniong<them  aiefound  censors  who  perfonned  the  duties  ^  cofoiim* 

'  ■        '        THE  CHAMBERLAINS 

Even  more  important  than  the  censors  were  tiie  chamberhiins  {soba  yonin) 
who  had  to  communicate  to  the  afiOgun  all  reports  submitted  by  the  ro/iZ,  and  to 
offer  advice  as  to  the  manner  of  dealing  with  them.  They  also  noted  the 
a^un's  deoisiona  and  appended  them  to  dooomentSb  The  exercise  joi  these 
(unetienB  affbided  opportunities  for  interfering  in  administrative  affahs,  and 
siich  oppcnrtunities  were  fuQy  utilised,  to.the  great  detriment  of  public  interest. 
There  were  ako  pages  {kosho) ;  castle  accountants  (nando);  UieraH  tO'the  Ms||!»to 
(al»«-jfMAa>,  and  phyB&eians  (oinmto)* 

MASTEBS  OF  CEEEMONIES 

The  duty  of  transmitting  messages  from  the  shogun  to  the  Emperor  and  of 
regulating  all  matters  of  ceremony  connected  with  the  castle  was  discharged  by 
fifteen  masteis  of  cer^Do^ues  (koke)  presided  over  by  four  chiefs  (the  office  of 
chief  being  hereditary  in  sUcbTlainilies  as  the  Osawa  and  the  Kira)  who,  although 
their  fiefs  were.oompavatlvtiy  small,  possessed  influence  not  iqMoi  to  thait  of 
the  daimyik  A  kdke  was  usually  on  watch  in  the  castle  by  day.  These  masters 
of  ceremonies  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  chamberlains  (soshahan)  aiieady 
spoken  of.  The  latter  numbered  twenty-four.  They  regulated  affairs  connect- 
ed with  eeremonies  in  which  nil  Government  offieinls  were  concerned,  nnd  they 
iLept  watch  at  the  castle  by  night.  Subordmate  to  the  koke  and.the  chamberlains 

The  employment  of  censors  by  the  Bftkufu  has  been  severely  criticized  as  !ndHsa4>fag  » 

system  of  espionage.  It  snarcely  seems  necessary  to  observe  that  the  same  criticisiij  lies  to 
aD  highly  organized  Occidental  Govecmnenta  with  their  aeorei  services,  their  detectives  and 
their  inquiry  agencies.!  ,  ■  ' 
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were  TaiichiB  dffieials  who  bonveyed  pre8«nitB  from  the  feudal  lotdti  td  ibe  dogun; 
directed  itotleds  of  deeobcft^^  hdd  ohaarge  of  zmaceUftOMe 

works  in  the  castle,  and  «iiper vised  all- persons,  malie  or  female,  ^otermg  oif 
leaving  the  Mgun 's  harem.  Officials  of  this  last  class  were  under  th# eommaxid 
of  a  functionary  called  d-nmd  who  had  general  charge  of  the  business  of  the 
harem;  directed  the  issue  of  passports  to  men  and  women  of  the  samurai  claas 
or  to  commoners,  and  liad  the  care  of  all  military  stores  in  the  castle.  The 
name  irus-m  signifies  a  person  in  charge  during  the  absence  of  his  master,  and  was 
applied  in  this  case  since  the  6-rmui  had  to  guard  the  castle  when  the  shogm 
was  not  present.  The  multifarious  duties  entrusted  to  officials  over  whom  the 
iMuyi  presided  required  a  Iwgft  noxnber  and  a  great  varied  of  persons  to'dis- 
diaine  theor,  but  these  needniot-be  enumerated  in  detatl  hefe.     ">  >  • 

THE  TAMARIZUME     '    **         '        *  =  ' 

Characteristic  of  the  elaborate  etiquette  observed  at  the  shogun's  castle  was 
the  existence  of  semi-offieials  called  tamarimme,  whose  chief  duty  in  ordinary 
times  was  to  repair  to  the  castle  once  every  five  days,  and  to  inquire  through 
the  rdju  as  to  the  state  of  the  ahogwi  's  health.  On  ooc^ions  of  emergency  they 
pariacipated  in  the  adrainfstrsAHni/r  taking  prtoleaoe  9i^th6  r-dju  and  the  other 
felidatoiles.  Tha  Matsadaii^  of  Aixu/.  Takieunatsa,  and  MeKtsujwna;  the  li  of 
ffikoney'iind'the  Sakai'of  Himeji*^ these  were  the^fainiheB  wiucAtpexfbnnedl^ 
funotions  of  tdmaruFUme  as  a  hereditary  rig^^  It  m  uniisqesiaig^.ta'4e8C»ibe 
tiie  ori^uaization  and  duties  of  the  military  guards  to  whom  the  safety  of  the 
castle  was  entrusted,  })ut  the  f:ict  has  to  be  noted  that  both  men  and  officers 
were  invariably  taken  from  the  hatamoto  class. 

{-.'  .'\-:  .    >  .  r.  - -J  1,..'!  -.(vr.  ri  >v,  {' 

,  :  THE.  WOMEN'S  APARTMENTS      ■.    ,  . 

' '  -In  '$lk%'9*dhUi-  or iiionenhosttiniildings  of  .'thh  thi5§m\B'.  castle^  the  harem  was 
(iituatedj  its  chief  bffioU  wus  ift  woman  eaUed  the'tMpufttiori  (grei^.  elder)^ 
undfeF  wiMMn  w^te  a^numbei^  of  ladie8-ui-wail»Dgj  -nan^^i  tfae-Miti^iM^  the  fijfoy 
the  chuTd,  the  hojoro,  and  others.  There -were  also  ladies  who  ttttended  solely 
to  insitors;  others  who  kept  the  keys^  oth^  who  carried  message' to  public 
officers,  and  others  who  acted  as  secretaries.  All  tliis  part  of  the  organization 
would  take  pages  to  describe  in  detail,^  and  is  necessarily  al)breviated  here. 
We  may  add,  however,  that  there  were  official  falconers,  sailors,  grooms,  garden- 
ers, and  every  kind  of  artist  or  mechanician.  !>  .   :  I 

*  \   THE  LOCAL /government  ^SYSTEM         "  "  *  '. 

; .  in.6ggtoiaBng  a  l^jnsteiff  of ilocal  govemnent.ldie  Tokegawa  .fio^/a  began 
appointing  d  shoshi'dai' ^flLyot6i%d  guard  therllmperial  palacey  to  supervise 
Court  officiailSi  and  to  oversee  fimf^tial  measures  as  well  ajs  to  hear  auit&-at>law, 

and  to  have  control  over  temples  and  shrines.    The  shoshidai  enjoyed  a  high 
measure  of  respect.    He  had  to  visit  Yedo  once  in  every  five  or  six  years  for  the  | 
puipose  of  making  a  report  to  the  shogun  in  person.    The  municipal  adininistra-  i 
tor  of  Kyoto  and  the  administrators  of  Nara  and  Fushinii,  the  Kyoto  deputy 
{daikivan),  and  all  the  officials  of  the  Nijo  palace  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of 

i  For  fuller  particulars  of  the  manner  of  daily  Jifeiat  the  «/taffu»'«  court,  aee  Claa|>ter  1..  i 
Vol.  IV,  of  BriDktey '8  "Orientid  Seriea."]  I 
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the  shoHkulai.  To  qualify  for  this  high  office  a  man  must  have  served  as  governor 
of  Osaka.  In  the  Imperial  city  the  municipal  administrator  heard  suits-at-law 
praaented  by  dtizens,  managed  the  afffirirs  of  temples  and  shiiiies,  and  was 
respoiudbla  for  oblleetiiig  the  titxes  in  ihe  hotzie  provinces.  There  were  two  of 
Utete  officials  in  Kysto  and,  like  their 'namesakes  in  Yedo;  th^  had  a  force  Of 
oanstables  (^mib^  andpoHceoien  (dOMn)  umler  their  command.  '  * 

■        :      '     •  '  i      •  '  •  -  ■.       -S  <  •» 

•  t  -  n 

THE  JODAJ 

Regarded  with  scarcely  less  imjxjrtance  than  that  attaching  to  the  shoshidcd 
was  an  official  caHcd  thejwini  of  Osaka,  on  whom  devolved  the  resj)onf ibihty  of 
guarding  the  KwaiiHei.  For  this  office  a  hereditary  damyd  of  tlie  Tokugawa 
laknily  woa  selected,  and  he  must  previously  have  occupied'the  offices  of  Mutbani 
and  jidiO'bugyd.  The  routine  of  promotion  was  from  the  jodcd  of  Osaka  to  th^ 
ikodiidtti  of  Kyoto  and  from  thence  to  the  rdjA,  OrigmaJly  there  "^re  oixjdM 
but  their  number  was  ultimately  reduced  to  one.  Sumpu^also  had  a.j9Saif  whd 
discharged  duties  Bimilar  to  those  devolving  oti  his  Osaka  namesake.  In 
Nagasaki,  Sado,  Hakodnfo,  Niipatn,  and  other  important  localities,  bugyo  were 
stationed,  and  in  districts  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Baki^u  the  chief 
olhciai  was  the  daikwan,  '  . 

.     .        ADMINISTRATION  IK  FISF8       •  .  j  .       .  .  ,     *  I 

The  govenunen^  'I^Srstem  in  this  fiefs  closely  resembied4he'systeta  <^  ihd 
Bakufu.  The  dmmyd  exercised  almost  tmlimited  power,  and  the  business- of 
their  fiefs  was  transacted-  by  factors  (kard).  Twenty-one  provinces  consisted 
entirely  of  fiefs,  and  in  the  remakung  jprovinced  public  and  private  estates  were 
intotmixed.  « 

'   *  LOCAL  AUTONOMY 

Both  the  Bakufu  and  the  feudatories  were  careful  to  allow  a  maximum  of 
autonomy  to  the  lower  classes.  Thus  the  farmers  elected  a  village  chief  —  called 
nanuski  or  shSya — who  held  his  post  for  life  or  for  one  year,  and  who  exercised 
powers  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  a  governor.  There  were  also  heads  of 
guilds  (kumi-Qoshira)  and  representatives  of  farmers  (hyaktuhddQi)  who  partici- 
pated in  administering  the  affairs  of  a  villl^.  Cities  and  towns  had  municipal 
elders  {machi-(loshiyori),  under  whom  also  nanmhi  officiated.  The  guilds 
constituted  a  most  important  feature  of  this  local  autonomic  pystera.  They 
consisted  of  five  householders  each,  beinjz;  therefore  called  g(t'n' t}-gumi,  and  their 
main  functions  were  to  render  mutual  aid  in  all  tnnes  of  distress,  and  to  f*ee  that 
there  were  no  evasions  of  the  taxes  or  violations  of  the  law.  In  fact,  the  Bakufti 
interfered  as  little  as  possible  in  the  administrative  systems  of  the  agticuhilral, 
manufacturing,  and  eommercial  olatees,  and  the  feudatoHes  followed  theaamer 

FINANCE  ;  _j 

The  subject  of  finance  in  the  Bakufu  days  is  exceedingly  eomplicnted.  and  a 
very  bare  outline  will  suffif  c.  Tt  has  already  been  noted  that  the  unit  of  land- 
measurement  varied  from  time  to  tim(3  and  was  never  uniform  throughout  the 
empire.    That  topic  need  not  be  further  discussed.    Rice-fields  were  di\ided 

into  five  claases,  in  accordance  with  which  division  the  rates  of  taxation  we*e> 
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fiixed.  Further,  in  determining  the  amount  of  the  land-tax,  two  methods  were 
followed ;  one  by  inspection,  the  other  by  average.  In  the  case  of  the  former, 
the^iWm  repaired  in  the  fall  of  each  year  to  the  looalil^  ooaoemed,  and  having 
aacertained  the  mature  of  the  crop  harveated,  iH<oceeded  to  determine  the  rate 
o£  tax.  Hiis  arrangement  lent  itself  so  readily  to  abuaa  .that  Che  aystem  of 
averages  was  substituted  as  far  as  possiUe.  Th^t  is  t^  bay,  the  ayenge  yield 
of  crops  for  the  preceding  ten  or  twenty  years  served  as  a  standard. 

The  miscellaneous  taxes  v/rre  numerous.  Thus,  there  were  taxes  on  business; 
taxes  for  post-horses  and  f x  st-carriers;  taxn^  in  the  form  of  labour,  which  were 
generally  fixed  at  the  raU^  oi  fifty  men  per  liuiidn  d  koku,  the  object  in  ^^ew  being 
work  on  river  banks,  roads,  and  other  public  institutions;  taxes  to  mt^t  the  cost 
of  collecthig  taxes,  and  taxea  to  cover  delalcatknM.  i  Sometimes  the  above  taxes 
were  levied  in  Mod  or  in  actual  labour^  and  sometimes  they  were  collected  in 
money.  To  facilitate  coUectiooi  in  cities,  merchants  wero  required  to  focnd  ^lilds 
according  to  their  respective  businesses,  and  the  head  of  each  guild  had  to  collect 
the  .tax  payable  by  the  members.  Thus,  upon  a  guild  of  saA^brewers  a  tax  of 
a  thousand  p^old  ryd  was  imposed,  and  a  guild  of  wholesale  dealers  in  cotton  had 
to  pay  five  hundred  ryd.  There  was  a  house-tax  which  was  assessed  by  mr;i'^iir- 
ing  the  ar(^a  of  the  land  on  which  a  building  stood,  and  there  was.a  tax  on  expert 
labour  such  as  that  of  carpenters  and  matrnakcrs.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
levy  of  this  last-named  tax  the,  citizens  were  required  to  locate  themselves  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  their  employment,  and  thus  such  namea  were  found  as 
"Carpenter's  street;"  ''Matmaker's  street,*'  and  so  forth.  Originally  these 
imposts  were  defrayed  l>y  actual  labour,  but  afterwaids  nioaasr'  came  to  be  inib- 

atituted.  >  »  :  .  ■ 

An  important  feature  of  the  taxation  sgnatw  was  the  imposition  of  bukeryaihu, 

^aiilitary  (Iik  s).  For  these  the  feudatfirifs  were  liable,  and  as  the  amoimt  was 
arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  Bakuf  u,  though  always  with  due  regard  to  the  value  of 
the  fief,  such  dues  were  often  very  onerous.  The  same  is  true  in  an  even  more 
marked  degree  as  to  taxes  in  labour,  materials,  or  money,  which  were  levied  upon 
the  feudatories  for  the  purposes  of  any  great  work  projected  by  the  Bakuju. 
"J^heseimposts  were  called  aids  (o(e|at4daf)>  -  ' 

.  MANNER  OF  PAYING  TAXES     '  •  .  • 

i  '  ■ 

The  manner  of  paying  taxes  varied  accordingly  to  localities.'  Thus^  in  the 

Kwanto,  pajTnent  was  generally  made  in  rice  for  wet  fields  and  in  money  for 
uplands,  at  the  rate  of  one  gold  ryd  per  two  and  a  half  koht  of  rice.  In  the  Kinai 
and  western  provinces  as  wi  ll  as  in  the  Nankai-ddy  on  the  other  hand,  the  total 
tax  on  wet  fields  and  uplands  was  divided  into  three  parts,  two  of  which  were 
paid  with  rice  and  one  with  money,  the  value  of  a  koku  of  rice  being  fixed  at 
f<?r1{y-eight  mon  of  siiyer  (four-fifths  of  a  gold  ryd).  As  a  general  rule,  taxes 
imposed  on  estates  uifed£Br:'the  dii«ct  eontrol.of  the  Bahufu  were  levied  in  rice, 
wMch  was  handed  over  to  the  daikwan  of  each  province,  and  by  him  transported 
to  Yedo,  Kydto,  or  Osaka,  where  it  was  placed  in  stores  under  the  control  cf 
store-administrators  (kura^^mgyo). 

In  the  case  of  cash  payments  the  money  "was  transported  to  the  castle  of 
Yedo  or  Osaka,  where  it  came  under  the  care  of  the  finance  administrator  {kane- 
hugyo).  Finally,  the  accounts  connected  with  such  receipts  of  cash  were  com- 
piled and  rendered  by  the  administrator  of  accounts  {kane-bugyd) ,  and  were  subse- 
quently audited  by  officials  named  A;a^-A:ato,  over  which  office  a  member  of  the 
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fi^  otwbihci^dotildtfori  presided.   Statistios  ooAipiled  in  1836  shonttimtifie  lieve* 

nue  annually  collected  from  the  Tokugawft  estates  in  rice  and  moa^  amoimted 
to  807,068  hoku  and  93,961  gold  ryd  respectively.   As  for  the  rate  of  the  land-tax, 

it  varied  in  diffprfMit  parts  of  the  provinces,  from  sovoniy  per  cent,  for  the  land- 
lord and  thirty  for  the  tenant  to  thirty  for  the  landlord  and  seventy  for  the 
tenant.    '     .     '  *      ^  ■  .  ■  . 

CUBBENCY 

It  has  been  shown  ftbovA  that,  ^Kim  the  time  of  the  fifth  Mgun^  debasement, 
of  the  eoms  ci  the  reahn' took  phioe  freque&Hy.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that 
whdnerer  the  State  fell  into  financial  difficult}  ,  debasement  of  the  ciurent  eoins 
was  r^arded  as  a  legitimate  device.   Much  confusion  was  caused  among  the 

people  by  repeated  chfinges  in  the  quality  of  the  coins.  Thus,  in  the  days  of  the 
eighth  shogun,  no  less  than  four  varietiesof  a  single  silver  token  were  in  eirenlnf  ion. 
When  the  country  renewed  its  foreign  intercourse  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  there  were  no  less  than  eight  kinds  of  gold  eoin  in  circulation,  nine  of 
silver,  aiid  four  of  copper  or  iron.  The  limits  witlnu  which  the  intrinsic  value 
of  gold  coins  TariednnU  be  understood  when  we  say  that  whereas  the  gold  dban 
ol  the  Kmela  era  (1596-1614)  conti^ed,  approxhnately,  293^  parts  of  gold  to 
18  of  silver  and  was  worth  about  aeventy-fivo  yen.  Tl^e  coireepondBig  coin  of 
the  Man-en  era  (1S6(^)  contaiiM  VOU  parts  of  pure  gold,  to  19)^^  of  silver^  anl 
was  worth  only  twenty-eight  yen. 

PAPER  CURRENCY 

The  earliest  existing  record  of  the  use  of  paper  currency  dates  from  1661, 
when  the  feudal  chief  of  Ec;hizen  obtained  permission  from  the  Bakufu  to  employ 
this  medium  of  exchange,  provided  l^t  its  circulation  was  limited  to  the  fief 
where  the  issue  took  place.  These  paper  tokens  were  eaUed  haaMaU(u  (fief  notes)^ 
and  one  result  of  their  issue  waa  that  moneys  aocniing  from  the  sale  of  cered^ 
and  other  products  of  a  fief  were  preserved  within  that  fief.  T^ie  eiQiiiqde  ol 
£ehizen  in  this  matter  found  several  followers,  but  the  system  neveribecaniia 
universaL  .  .r 

JUDICIAL  PROCEDURE 

» 

The  administration  of  justice  in  the  Tokuguwn  rhiys  waa  based  solely  on 
ethical  principles.  Laws  were  not  promulgated  iur  prospective  appUcation. 
They  were  complied  whoiever  an  occasion  arose,  and  in  their  drafting  the  prime 
aim  waa  always  to  make  their  pioviaiona  consonant  with  the  dictates  of  UumatH 
ity.  Qnoe»  indeedy-during  the  time'of  the  second  sftSffun,  Hidetada,  a  mumeipal 
administrator,' Shimada  YHya,  hainng  held  the  office  fen*  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  having  come  to  be  regarded  as  conspicuously  expert  in  rendering  justice,  it 
was  proposed  to  the  shogun  thnt  the  judgments  delivered  by  this  administrator 
should  he  recorded  for  the  KnJance  of  ftiture  judges.  Hidetada,  however, 
objected  that  human  affairs  change  so  radically  as  to  render  it  imixjssible  to  es- 
tablish universally  recognizabh^  precedents,  and  that  if  the  judgments  delivered 
in  any  particular  era  were  Iransuiitted  as  guides  for  future  generations,  the 
result  would  probably  be  slavish  sacrifice  of  ethical  principles  dn  the  altar  of 
stereotyped  practice.  ?  .  r.  i  -  > 

In  1681,  when^the  thud  Mgwii  lemitsu^  ruled  in  Yedo,  a  public  coturthouse 
{Byi^d-M)  was  for  the  first  time  established.  Up  to  that  tune  tfae  ^Adgim*  him* 
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self  liad  sdrved  as  a  court  of  appeal  in  important  cases.   Thoae^mfiratlnmi^  j 
befcore  a  buffyd,  and  subsequently,  if  specially  vital  issues  were  at  stake,  the 
^dgnn  personally  sat  as  judge,  the  duty  of  executing  his  judgmeats  being 
entrusted  to  the  hngyo  aiul  other  officials. 

Thenceforth,  the  custom  came  to  be  this:  Where  comparatively  minor 
interests  were  involved  and  wh(M"e  the  matter  lay  wholly  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  one  administrator,  that  oflicial  sat  as  judge  in  a  chamber  of  his  own  mansion; 
but  in  graver  cases  and  where  the  interests  concerned  were  not  limited  to  one 
jianadktton^  the  Hrjdjd^^sho  beisame  'Hm  jtidicjai  ooirt^yflald  the'tfaree  adaaitustca- 
tors}  the  rdju,  together  with  the  (xosors/formed'^cdUe^te-tdbi^DaL  There fisere 
fixed  da^  each  month  for  holding  thiaooDegiate  court,  and  there  were  abo  dayi 
when  the  thbee  adimnistrators  alone  met  at  one  of  their  residences  for  purpoaes 
of  private  conference.  The  hearing  by  the  shogun  was  the  last  recourse,  and 
before  submission  to  him  the  facts  had  to  be  investigated  by  the  chamborlains 
{sobafih^ ,  who  thus  exercised  great  influence.  A  lawsuit  instituted  by  a  plebeiaa 
had  to  be  submitted  to  the  feudatory  of  the  region,  or  the  administrator,  or  to 
the  deputy  (daikwan),  but  might  never  be  made  the  subject  of  a  direct  petition 
to  the  shogun.  If  the  feudatory  or  the  deputy  were  held  to  be  acting  contrary 
to  the  dietates  of  mtegrity  and  reason,  the  sintor  might  change  hia  domicile  for 
the  purpose  of  submittuiig  a  pelation  to  the  attthoritiies  iit  Yedd;  and  the  lav 
pvofvided-th^  no  obstruetian  should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  such  diaagew  - 

LAW 

As  stated  above,  the  origmal  principle  of  the  Bakufu  was  to  avoid  compiling 
any  >vritten  criminal  code.  But  from  the  days  of  the  sixth  and  the  seventh 
shoguns,  lenobu  and  letsugu,  such  provisions  of  criminal  law  as  related  to 
ordinary  offences  came  to  be  written  in  the  most  intelligible  style  and  placarded 
tbrougbout  the  dty  of  Yiedo  and  proiHnciat  towns  or  villages.  -  On  such  a  placard 
(h0<o(su)  -posted'  up,  in  the^year  1711>  at  seven  places  in  Yedo>dt  was  enjoined 
on  parents^  sons,  daughters,  brothem,  husbands,  wives,  and  othek'  relatives  that 
they  miistmaintain  intimate  and  friendly  relations  among  themselves;  andtbal» 
whereas  servants  must  be  faithful  and  industrious,  their  masters  should  have  com- 
passion and  should  obey  the  dictates  of  right  in  dealing  with  them;  that  everj'- 
onc  should  be  hard  working  and  painstaking;  that  people  should  not  transgress 
the  limits  of  their  social  status;  that  all  deceptions  should  be  carefully  avoided; 
that  everyone  should  make  it  a  rule  of  hfc  to  avoid  doing  injury  or  causing  loss 
to  others;  that  gambling  should  be  eschewed;  that  quarrels  and  disputes  of 
every  kind  should  be  avoided;  that  asylum  should  not  be- given  to  wounded 
iMTsons;.  .that  firearms  should  not  be  used  without!  canse;  that  no  one  should 
conceal  an  offender;  that  the  saleor>pTarchase'of  human  beings  i^ould  be  strictly 
j»rohibited  exoetitiii  easos  ivhe^men  or  women  offered  their  services  for  a  fixed 
term  of  years  or  as  apprentices,  or  in  cases  of  liereditary  servitude;  finally,  that, 
though  hereditary  servants  went  to  other  places  SJod  changed  their  >donucile^  it 
should  not  be  lai;\^ul  to  compel  their  return,  !         '  • 

!  In  the  days  of  the  eighth  shogun,  Yosliiniune,  it  being  held  that  crimes  were 
often  due  to  ignorance  of  law,  the  feudatories  and  deputies  were  directed  to  make 
arrangements  for  conveying  to  the  people  imder  their  jurisdiction  SomO'knQwI* 
edge  of  the  nature  of  the  statutes;  and  the  result  waa  that  the  mayors  (nomi^t) 
of  pnivuMnal  tdwna  and  ^la^  had  .io-iead  the  lawslonce  &  mm^  at  a  met^mg 
of  citiaens  at.  villagefa  convened  for  the  purpose.-  Pi^eviously  to  this  .time^ 
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namely,  in  the  days  of  the  fourth  shogun,  letsugu,  the  office  of  recorder  (tome- 
yaku)  was  instituted  in  the  Hydjo-sho  for  the  purpose  of  committing  to  writing 
all  judgments  given  in  lawsuits.  But  in  the  days  of  Yoshimune,  the  rules  and 
regulations  issued  by  the  Bakufu  from  the  time  of  leyasu  downwards  were  found 
to  have  fallen  into  such  confusion  that  the  difficulty  of  following  them  waa 
practically  insuperable.  •  ;  .  .. 

Therefore,  in  1742,  Matsudaira  Norimiu*a,  one  of  the  roju,  together  with  the 
three  administrators,  was  commissioned  to  compile  a  body  of  law^,  and  the  result 
was  a  fifteen  volume  book  called  the  Hatto-gahi  (Prohibitory  Writings).  The 
shogun  himself  evinced  keen  interest  in  this  undertaking.  He  frequently  con- 
sulted with  the  veteran  officials  of  his  court,  and  during  a  period  of  several  years 
he  revised  "The  Rules  for  Judicial  Procedure."  Associated  with  him  in  this 
work  were  Kada  Arimaro,  Ogyu  Sorai,  and  the  celebrated  judge,  Ooka  Tadasuke, 
and  not  only  the  Ming  laws  of  China,  but  also  the  ancient  Japanese  Daiho-ritsu 
were  consulted.    •  »  . •     .    •  •  •  •    •    •   .  '<  •    .      ..  ..i .  .  .  » 

This  valuable  legislation,  which  showed  a  ^eat  advance  in  the  matter  of 
leniency,  except  in  the  case  of  disloyal  or  unfilial  conduct,  was  followed,  in  1767, 
by  reforms  under  the  shSgun,  leharu,  when  all  the  laws  and  regulations  placarded 
or  otherwise  promulgated  .....      .  ... 

since  the  days  of  leyasu         "     '    -  ■  ! 
were  collected  and  collated 
to  form  a  prefatory  vol- 
ume to  the  above-men-' 
tioned  "Rules  for  Judicial 
Procedure,"  the  two  being 
thenceforth  regarded  as  a 
single   enactment  under 
the  title  of  Kajd-ruiten. 
"The  Rules  for  Jwlicial 
Procedure"  originally 
comprised    103  articles, 
but,  in  1790,  Matsudaira 
Sadanobu  revised  this 
code,  reducing  the  number 
of  articles  to  one  hundred, 
and  calling  it  Tokvjgawa 
Hyakkajd,  or  "  One  Hun- 
dred Laws  and  Regula- 
tions of  the  Tokugawa." 
This  completed  the  leg- 
islative work  of  the  Ycdo  Bakufu.    But  it  must  not  he  supposed  that  these 
laws  were  disclosed  to  the  general  public.    They  served  simply  for  purposes  of 
official  reference.  The  Tokugawa  in  this  respect  strictly  followed  the  Confucian 
maxim,  " Make  the  people  obey  but  do  not  make  them  know."  •   .         •  . 


Matsuoaiba  Sadanobd 


CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS 


In  Tokugawa  days  the  principal  punishments  were  six;  namely,  reprimand 
(shikari),  confinement  (oahikome),  flogging  (tataki),  banishment  (tsuihd),  exile 
to  an  island  (ento),  and  death  (,shikei).  The  last  named  was  divided  into  five 
kinds,  namely,  deprivation  of  life  (shizai),  exposing  the  head  after  decapitation 
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igokunioii),  burning  at  the  stake  (hwburi),  crucifixion  (haritmke),  and  saw'np;  to 
death  {jwkogin-biki).  There  were  also  subsidiary  penalties,  such  ai  public 
exposure  (wiraaJ^,  tattooing  [irezumi)  — width  was  resorted  to  not  1^  for 
purposes  of  flubeequent  identification  than  as  a  disgrace — oonfiscation  of  an 
estate  (te»«Ao),  and  degradation  to  a  status  below  the  Atnm  (hininleMa), . 

The  above  penalties  were  applicable  to  conunon,  folk;  In  the  case  of 
samurai  the  chief  punishments  were  detCDation  (AtMoInt),  confinement  {heimon  or 
chikkyo),  deprivation  of  status  {kaiehi),  placing  in  the  custody  of  a  feudatory 
(azuke),  suicide  [seppttku),  find  decapitation  (^nnzai).  Among;  tliese,  seppuku 
was  counted  the  most  honourable.  As  a  rule  only  samurai  of  the  fifth  official 
rank  and  upwards  were  permitted  thus  to  expiate  a  crime,  and  the  procedure  was 
spoken  of  as  "granting  death  '  {6hi  wo  Uirnau}.  The  plebeian  classes,  that  is  to 
say,  the  fanners,  the  artisans,  and  the  tradesmen,  were  generally  punished  by 
fines,  by  confinement,  or  by  handcoffing  {tegusari).  Priests  wero  sentenced  to 
exposure  (saraahi),  to  expulsion  from  a  temple  (toui-tn),  or  to  exile  (fttniun).  . 
'  Fdr  women 'the  worst  punishment  was  to  be  handed  over  as  servants  (yakko) 
or  condemned  to  shave  their  heads  (ieihatsu).  Criminals  who  had  no  fixed 
domicile  and  who  repeated  their  c\nl  acts  after  expiration  of  a  first  sentence, 
were  carried  to  the  island  of  Tsukuda,  in  Yedo  Bay,  or  to  Sado,  where  they  were 
employed  in  various  ways.  Blind  men  or  beggars  who  offended  against  the  law 
were  handed  over  to  the  chiefs  of  their  guilds,  namely,  the  sdrokti  in  the  case  of 
the  blind,  and  the  eia-gashu  a  in  tiic  case  of  beggars.^  Some  of  the  above  punish- 
ments were  subdivided,  but  these  details  are  unimportant. 

PRISONa 

In  Yedo,  the  buildings  employed  as  prisons  v>  rr  err  ctod  at  Deminaeho  undtf 
the  hereditary  superintendence  of  the  Ishide  family.  The  governor  of  prisons 
was  known  as  the  rdya-hu'jyo.  Each  prison  was  divided  into  fi\  *  parts  where 
people  were  confined  accordmg  to  their  social  status.  Tlie  ji  irt  tialled  the 
agari'Zashiki  was  reserved  for  samurai  who  had  the  privilege  of  admission  to  the 
shogun's  presence;  and  in  the  part  called  the  agariya  coniaion,  samurai  and 
Buddhist  priests  were  incarcerated.  T^e  pro  an4>the  hyakusho-ro  were  reserved 
for  plebeians,  and  in  the  onnia-r0  women  were  eonfined.  Eiaeb  section  oonsisied 
of  ten  rooms  and  was  capable  of  accommodating  seven-hundred  persons.  Sick 
prisoners  w^  carried  to  the  ttimari,  which  were  situated  at  Asakusa  and 
8hinag^wa,  and  were  under  the  superintendence  of  the  kinin-gaskira.  All 
arrangements  as  to  the  food,  clothing,  and  medical  treatment  of  prisoners  were 
carefully  thought  out,  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  Bakufu  prisons 
presented  many  of  the  fejitnres  on  which  modem  criminology  insists.  On  the 
contrary,  a  prisoner  was  ex^xxsed  to  serious  suffering  from  heat  and  cold,  while 
the  coarseness  of  the  fare  provided  for  him  often  caused  disease  and  sometimes 
death.  Nevertheless,  the  Japanese  prisons  in  Tokugawa  days  were  little,  if 
anything,  inferior  to  the  corresponding  iastltotions  in  Anglo-Siunni  ooantries  at 
the  same  period. 

LOYALTY  AND  FILLV.L  PIETY 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Tokugawa  legislators  the  cardinal  virtues  were  loyalty 
and  filial  piety,  and  in  the  inculcation  of  these,  even  justice  Was  rdegated  to  an 

_   PFor  fuller  ioformation  about  these  degraded  dasB^s  see  Briiiljfflr*8  "Oriental  Bawtf** 
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inferior  place.  Thus,  it  was  provided  that  if  a  son  preferred  any  public  charge 
against  his  father,  or  if  a  servrint  opened  a  lawsuit  against  his  master,  the  guilt  of 
the  son  or  of  the  srrvant  must  be  assumed  at  the  outset  as  an  ethical  principle. 
To  biicli  ;i  length  wiis  this  ethical  principle  carried  that  in  regulations  issued  by 
Itakura  aSo^j  7w  Kami  for  the  use  of  the  Kyoto  citizens,  we  find  the  following 
provision:  "  In  a  suit-at-law  between  parent  and  son  judgment  should  be  given 
for  the  parent  without  regiiid  to  the  pleading  of  the  son.  Even  though  a  parent 
act  with  extreme  injustice,  it  is  a  gross  breach  of  filial  duty  that  a  son  should 
institute  a  suit-at-law  against  a  parents  There  can  be  bo  greater  immorality^ 
and  penalty  of  death  should  be  meted  out  to  the  son  unless  the  parent  petitions 
for  his  life."  In  an  action  between  uncle  and  nephew  a  similar  principle  appHed. 
Further,  we  find  fhnt  m  nearly  every  body  of  law  promulprated  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Toku^awa  period,  loyalty  and  filial  piety  are  placed  at  the  head  of 
ethical  virtues;  the  practice  of  etiquette,  propriety,  and  military  and  literary 
accomplishments  standing  next,  while  justice  and  deference  for  tradition  occupy 
lower  places  in  the  schedule. 

A  kdsalsu  (placard)  set  up  in  1682,  has  the  followu&g  inscription:  ''Strive 
to  be  always  loyal-^and  filial.  Preserve  affection  between  husbands -and  wives, 
brothers^  imd  all  relatives;  extend  s}m[ipathy  and  compassion  to  servants/' 
Further,  in  a  street  notice  posted  in  Yedo  during  the  year  1656,  we  find  it  or- 
dained that  should  any  disobey  a  parent's  directions,  or  reject  advice  given  by  a 
municipal  elder  or  by  the  head  of  a  five-househoMs'  ciiild,  such  a  person  must 
be  brought  before  the  administrator,  wlio,  in  the  first  place,  will  imprison  him; 
whereafter,  should  the  malefactor  not  amend  his  conduct,  he  shall  be  banished 
forever;  while  for  anyone  showing  malice  against  his  father,  arrest  and  capital 
punishment  should  follow  immediately. 

In  these  various  x^lationa  very  litUe  atLuakm  la  made  to  the  subject  of 
female  rights.  But  there  is  one  significant  provision,  namely,  that  a  divorced 
woman  is  entitled  to  have  immediately  restored  to  her  all  her  gold  and  silver 
ornaments  as  well  as  her  dresses;  and  at  the  same  time  husbands  are  warned 
tdlAt  they  must  not  fail  to  make  due  provisioh  for  a  former  wife.  The  impression 
conveye<^l  by  careful  perusal  of  all  Tokugawa  edicts  is  that  their  oomiNlers  obeyed^ 
irom  first  to  last,  a  high  code  of  ethical  principles. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII  * 
REVIVAL  or  THE  miNTO  CULT., 


1':.  I 


BYOBU  SHINTO 

The  readier  is  aware  that  early  in  the  ninth  century  the  celebrated  Buddhist 
priest,  Kflkai  fKobo  Daishi),  compounded  out  of  Buddhif?m  and  Shintd  a 
system  of  doclrnio  called  Rydbu  Shintd.  The  snli<  nt  featnro  of  this  mixed  creed 
was  the  theory  that  tlie  Shin  td  deities  were  tran.sinigrations  of  j^uddhist  di\amties. 
Thereafter,  Buddhism  became  the  national  religion,  which  position  it  held  until 
the  days  of  the  Tokugnwa  shdguns,  when  it  was  supplanted  among  educated 
Japanese  by  th€  moral  philoBop^iy^c^O^Mcius,  as  interpreted  by  Chutsz,  Wang 
Yang^mmgy  and  others.  '  -^^^^^^^P'^- 


REVIVAL  OF  PURE  SHINTO 

The  enthusiasm  and  the  intolerance  sliowed  by  the  disciples  of  Chinese 
philosophy  produced  a  reaction  in  Jajian,  and  this  culminated  in  the  revival  of 
Shinidf  during  which  process  the  anomalous  position  occupied  by  the  shogun  to- 
wards the  sovereign  was  clearly  demonstrated,  and  the  fact  contributed  material- 
ly to  the  doivnfall  of  the  Tokugawa.  It  was  by  leyasu  himself  that  national 
thought  was  turned  Intb  the  iie^  (ih^nel,  thoti^it  need  soaircely  be.8aid  that 
the  founder  of  the  Tokugawa  shOgunate  had  no  premonition  of  any  results 
injurious  to  the  sway  of  his  own  house. 

After  the  battle  of  Sekigahara  had  established  his  administrntive  suprenUM^y 
and  after  he  had  retired  from  the  shogunate  in  favour  of  Hidetadai  I^asa 
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applied  himself  during  hte  lesideiioe  at  Sompu  to  oollecting*  old  manuscripts^  toed  * 
shortly  before  his  death  he  dlfieeted  that  the  ^^apai^ese  isectkAk^  the  UlMtoy^'thlifi 
fonned  should  be  handed  Over  to  his  eighth  son,  the  baron  of  Owari,  and  the 
Chinese  portion  to  his  ninth  son,  the  baron  of  Kii.  Another  great  library  was 
subsequently  brought  together  by  a  grandson  of  leyasu,  the  celebrated  Mitsu- 
kuni  (1628-1700),  baron  of  Alito,  who,  from  liis  youthful  days,  devoted  attention 
to  Japanese  learning,  and,  a.ssem})ling  a  number  of  eminent  scholars,  composed 
the  Dai  Nihon-8fLi  {IJislory  of  Great  Japan),  which  consisted  of  240  volumes  and 
became  thenceforth  the  standard  history  oif  the  country,  it  is  stated  that  the 
expenditures  mvolved  in  producing  this  Iiistory,  together  with  a  ^ve-hundred- 
yolume  work  on  the  ceremonies  of  the  Imperial  Courti  amounted  to  one-third  of 
the  Mito  revenues,  a  sum  of  about  700,000  ryd.  There  cian  be  l^We  doubt  that 
Mitsukuni's  proximate  purpose  in  undertaking  the  coloa^  wprk'  was  to  con- 
trovert a  theory  advanced  by  Hayashi  Kazan  that  tlic  Emperor  of  Japan  was 
descended  from  the  Chinese  prince,  Tai  Peh,  of  Wii,  of  the  Yin  d3niasty. 

Chiefly  concerned  in  the  compilation  of  the  A ihon-.shi  were  Asaka  Kaku, 
Kuriyama  Gen,  and  Miyake  Atsuaki.  They  excluded  the  Empress  .lingn  from 
the  successive  dynasties;  they  included  the  Emperor  Kobun  in  the  history  proper, 
a^d  they  declared  the  legitimacy  of  the  Southem.CQyrt  a.s  against  the  Northern. 
But  in  the  volume  devoted  to  enumeratioii'orthe  Constituents  of  the  einpii'c, 
they  omitted  t^eiBlands  of  OpiSDiLE^^  This  profound  studjill'l^d^t 

history  could  not  fail  to  expose  the  lact  that,  the  shOgunate 
which  properly  belonged  to  the  sovereign  an<I^&  fhe  sovereign  alone.  But 
Mitsukuni  and  his  collaborators  did  not  give  prominence  to  this  feature.  They 
OODfined  themselves  rather  to  historical  details.  ,  .. 

It  was  reserved  for  four  other  men  to  lay  hiwi-  il.r  facts  of  the  MiJrndo's 
divine  right  and  to  rehabilitate  the  Shintd  cult.  '|hec>e  men  werp^ada  Azuii^. 
maro  (1G08-1730),  Kamo  Mabuchi  .  mii.    ■•. ; 

(1697-1769),  Motoori  Norinaga  (1730- 
llSpi);  and  Qirata  Atsutane  (177G-^ 
1834).  Associated  witii  them  were 
other  sdiolars  of  less  note,  but  these 
ajre*  overshadowed  by  the  four  great 
masters.  Ka  da,  indeed,  did  not  achieve 
much  more  than  the  restoration  of  pure 
Japanese  literature  to  the  pedestal 
upon  which  it  deserved  to  stand.  That 
in  itself  was  no  insignificant  task,  for 
during  the  five  centuries  that  separated 
the  din'Hei  stmgi^  from  the  estab* 
lishment  of  the;  Tbkugawa  family, 
Japanese  books  had  shared  the  destruc- . 
tion  that  overtook  eveiything  in  this 

period  of  wasting  warfare,  and  the  Japanese  language  itself  had  undergone  such 
change  that  to  read  and  imderstand  ancient  books,  like  the  Kojiki  and  the 
Manyo-shii,  demanded  a  special  course  of  study.  To  make  that  study  and  to 
prepare  the  path  for  others  was  Kada's  task,  and  he  performed  it  so  conscien- 
tiously that  his  successors  were  at  once  able  to  obtain  access  to  the  treasures 
of  ancient  literature.  It  was  reserved  for  Mabuchi  to  take  the  lead  in  ehanh' 
pioning  Japaui^e  ethical  sfystems  as  fgainst  Chinese.  By  .his  writings  we  are. 
tiMi^t  ithe  nature  ol.the  struggle  .waged  throughout  the  Tokugawa  period  ber- 
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twecn  Chinese  philosophy  and  Japanese  ethics,  and  we  are  enabled,  also,  to  reach 
a  lucid  understanding  of  the  Shinto  cult  as  understood  by  the  Japanese  them- 
selves. The  simplest  route  to  that  understanding  is  to  let  the  four  masters 
speak  briefly,  each  for  himself:  .. 

Learning  is  a  matter  in  which  the  highest  interests  of  the  empire  are  involved,  and  no 
man  ought  to  be  vain  enough  to  imagine  that  he  is  able  by  himsc'lf  to  develop  it  thoroughly. 

Nor  should  the  student  blindly  adhere  to  the 
opinions  of  his  teacher.  Anvone  who  desires 
to  studyJapaneschterature  should  first  acquire 
a  good  knowledge  of  Chinese,  and  then  pass 
oyer  to  the  Afanyd-shu,  from  which  he  may 
discover  the  ancient  principles  of  the  divine 
age.  If  he  resolve  bravely  to  love  and  admire 
antiquity,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
fail  to  acquire  the  ancient  style  m  poetry  as 
well  as  in  other  things.  In  ancient  times,  as 
the  poet  expressed  only  the  genuine  sentimenta 
of  his  heart,  his  style  was  naturally  direct,  but 
since  the  practice  of  writing  upon  subjects 
chosen  by  lot  came  into  vogue,  the  language 
of  poetry  has  become  ornate  and  the  ideas 
forced.  The  expression  of  fictitious  sentiment 
about  the  relations  of  the  sexes  and  miscel- 
laneous subjects  is  not  genuine  poetry.  [Kada 
Azumamaro.] 

Wherein  lies  the  value  of  a  rule  of  conduct? 
In  its  conducing  to  the  good  order  of  the 
State.  The  Chinese  for  ages  past  have  had 
a  succession  of  different  dynasties  to  rule  over 
them,  but  Japan  has  been  faithful  to  one  un- 
interrupted line  of  sovereigns.  Every  Chinese 
dynasty  was  founded  upon  rebellion  and  parricide.  Sometimes,  a  powerful  ruler  was  able 
to  transmit  his  authority  to  lus  son  and  grandson,  but  they,  in  their  turn,  were  inevitably 
deposed  and  murdered,  and  the  country  was  in  a  perpetual  state  of  civil  war.  A  philosophy 
which  produces  such  effects  must  be  founded  on  a  false  system.  When  Confuciani.sm  was 
first  introduced  into  Japan,  the  simple-minded  people,  deceived  by  its  plausible  apix>arance, 
accepted  it  with  eagerness  and  allowed  it  to  spread  its  influence  everywhere.  Tlie  conse- 
quence was  the  civil  war  which  broke  out  immediately  after  the  death  of  Tenji  Tenno,  in 
A.D.  671,  between  that  Emperor's  brother  and  son,  which  only  came  to  an  end  in  672  by  the 
suicide  of  the  latter. 

In  the  eighth  century,  the  Chinese  costume  and  etiquett*  were  adopted  by  the  Court. 
This  foreign  pomp  and  splendour  covered  the  rapid  depravation  of  men's  hearts,  and  created 
a  wide  gulf  between  the  Mikado  and  his  people.  So  long  as  the  sovereign  maintains  a  simple 
style  of  living,  the  subjects  are  contentea  with  their  own  hard  lot.  Their  wants  are  few  and 
they  are  easily  ruled.  But  if  a  sovereign  has  a  magnificent  palace,  gorgeous  clothing,  and 
crowds  of  finely  dressed  Women  to  wait  on  him,  the  sight  of  these  things  must  cause  in  others 
a  desire  to  possess  themselves  of  the  same  luxuries;  and  if  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  take 
them  by  force,  their  envy  is  excited.  Had  the  Mikado  continued  to  live  in  a  house  roofed 
with  shingles  and  having  walls  of  mud,  to  carry  his  sword  in  a  scabbard  wound  round  with 
the  tendrils  of  some  creeping  plant,  and  to  go  to  the  chase  carrying  his  bow  and  arrows,  as 
was  the  ancient  custom,  the  present  state  of  things  would  never  have  come  about.  But 
since  the  introduction  of  Chinese  manners,  the  sovereign,  while  occupying  a  higlily  dignified 
place,  has  been  degraded  to  the  intellectual  level  of  a  woman.  The  power  fell  into  the  hands 
of  servants,  and  although  they  never  actually  assumed  the  title,  they  were  sovereigns  in  fact, 
while  the  Mikado  became  an  utter  nullity.    .    .  . 

In  ancient  times,  when  men's  dispositions  were  straightforward,  a  complicated  system 
of  morals  was  unnecessary.  It  would  natiu-ally  happen  that  bad  acts  might  occasionally 
be  committed,  but  the  integrity  of  men's  dispositions  would  prevent  the  evil  from  being  con- 
cealed and  growing  in  extent.  In  these  days,  therefore,  it  was  unnecessary  to  have  a  doctrine 
of  right  and  wrong.  But  the  Chinese,  being  bad  at  heart,  were  only  good  externally,  in 
spite  of  the  teaching  they  received,  and  their  evil  acts  became  of  such  magnitude  that  society 
was  thrown  into  disorder.  The  Japanese,  being  straightforward,  could  do  without  teaching. 
It  has  been  alleged  that,  as  the  Japanese  nad  no  names  for  "benevolence,"  "righteousnes.*?," 
"propriety,"  "sagacity,"  and  "truth/'  they  must  have  been  without  these  principles.  But 
these  things  exist  in  every  coimtry,  in  the  same  way  as  the  four  seasons  which  make  their 
annual  rounds.  In  the  spring,  the  weather  does  not  become  mild  all  at  once,  or  in  the  summer, 
hot.   Nature  proceeds  by  gradual  steps.   According  to  the  view  of  the  Chinese,  it  is  not 
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mimmpr  or  spnnp;  unloss  it  becomes  hot  or  mild  all  of  a  attdd^    Thirir.  priocilrfet  flOUid 
very  plausible  but  are  unpractical.    [Kamo  Mabuchi.j     ^-     '  •      '        •  ..  . 

Japan  ia  the  country  which  gave  birth  to  the  godden  <rf  the  Sun,  which  fact  provefl  Its 

superiority  over  all  other  countries  that  also  enjoj-  hrr  favours.  The  goddess  having  endowed 
her  grandson  with  the  Three  Sacred  Treasures,  proclaimed  him  sovereign  of  Japan  for  ever 
and  ever.  His  defloendanta  shall  continue  to  rule  it  as  long  as  the  heavens  and  earth  endure. 
Being  invest fxl  with  this  complete  authority,  all  the  gods  under  heaven  and  all  mankind 
submitted  to  him,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  wretches  who  were  ciuickly  subdued.  To 
the  end  of  time  each  Mikado  is  the  son  of  the  goddess.  His  mind  is  m  perfect  harmony  of 
thought  and  feeling  with  hors.  He  does  not  seek  out  new  inventions  hut  rules  in  accordance 
with  precedents  which  date  from  the  Age  of  the  Gods,  and  if  he  is  ever  in  doubt,  he  has  recourse 
to  divination,  which  reveals  to  him  the  mind  of  the  great  goddess.  In  this  way  the  Age  of  the 
Gods  and  the  present  age  are  not  two  apes,  but  ono,  for  not  only  the  Mikado  but  also  his 
ministers  and  people  act  up  to  the  tradition  of  the  divine  age.  Hence,  in  ancient  times,  the 
idea  of  miGhu  or  way,  (ethics)  was  applied  to  ordinary  thoroughfares  only,  and  its  application 
to  Qrptems  01  philosophy,  government,  morals,  religion,  and  so  forth  is  a  foreign  notion. 

.^foreign  countries  (China  and  India,  particularly  the  former)  are  not  the  special  domain 
of  the  Sun  goddess,  they  have  no  permanent  rulers,  and  evil  spirits,  finding  a  field  of  action 
there,  have  corrupted  mankind.  In  thos&  countries,  any  bad  man  who  could  manage  to 
seize  the  power  became  a  sovereign.  Those  who  had  the  upper  hand  were  constantly  scheming 
to  maintain  their  positions,  while  their  inferiors  were  as  constantly  on  the  watch  for  opportu- 
nities to  oust  them.  The  most  powerful  and  cunning  of  these  rulers  succeeded  in  taming 
theh"  subjects,  and  having  secured  their  position,  became  an  example  for  others  to  imitate. 
In  China  the  nunif  of  "holy  men"  has  been  given  to  the.se  persons.  But  it  is  an  error  to 
count  these  "holy  men"  as  in  thems(;lvcs  supernatural  and  good  beings,  superior  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  woe  the  gods.  The  principles  thi^  estabbshed  are  called  mchi  (ethics),  and 
may  be  reduced  to  tiTo  smple  mles,  nsm^,  to  take  other  people's  tetritony  and  to  mp  fait 
hold  of  it.       ,~  .  •  .     .  . 

The  Chinese  '*ho]y  men"  also  invented  the  JSoolb  cf  Chanffes,  by  which  th'ey  pretendedt6 
discover  the  workings  of  the  universe;  a  vain  attempt,  sinro  it  is  impossible  for  man  with  his 
limited  intelhgcnce  to  discover  the  principles  which  govern  the  acts  of  the  gods.  In  imitation 
of  them,  the  Chinese  nation  has  smce  given  itself  up  to  philosophizing,  to  which  are  to  b^ 
attributed  its  constant  internal  dissensions.  When  things  go  right  of  themselves,  it  is  best 
to  leave  them  alone.  In  ancient  times,  although  there  was  no  prosy  system  in  Japan,  there 
were  no*  popfolsr  disturbances,  and  the  empire  was  peacefully  rtued.  It  is  because  the  Japa- 
nese were  truly  moral  in  their  practice  that  they  required  no  thtH)ry  of  morals,  and  the  fuss 
made  by  the  Chinese  about  theoretical  morals  is  owing  to  their  la>dty  in  practice.  It  is 
not  wondaful  that  students  of  Chinese  literature  should  despise  t  heir  own  country  for -being 
without  a  system  of  morals, but  that  the  Japanese,  who  were  acquainted  with  tluMr  own  ancient 
hterature,  should  pretend  that  Japan  too  liad  such  a  system,  simply  out  of  a  feeling  of  envy, 
is  ridiculous. 

When  Chinese  hterature  was  imported  into  Japan,  the  people  adopted  many  Chinese  ideas, 
laws,  customs,  and  practices,  which  they  bo  mixed  up  with  their  own  that  it  became  necessary 
to  adopt  a  special  name  for  the  ancient  native  ciistoms,  wtiich  were  in  consequence  called 
Kami  no  michi  or  Shinto,  the  word  "-michi"  being  applied  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Chinese 
2'ao,  and  Kami  because  of  their  divine  origin.  These  native  customs  survived  only  in  cere- 
monies with  which  the  native  gods  are  worshipped.  Every  event  in  the  universe  is  the  act 
of  the  gods.  They  direct  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  the  wind  and  the  rain,  the  good  and 
bad  fortune  of  States  and  individuals.  Some  of  the  gods  are  good,  others  bad,  and  their 
acts  part^e  of  their  own  natures.  Buddhists  attribute  events  to  "retribution"  (Ingn), 
Wiethe  Chin^  ascribe  them. to  be  the  "decree  of  heaven"  CTien  mmg).  This  latter  is  a 
phrase  invented  by  the  so-^tlled  "ho!:^  men"  to  justify  murdering  sovereigns  and  seizing 
their  dominions.  .As  neither  heaven  nor  earth  has  a  mind,  they  eannot  issue  decrees.  Ii 
heaven  really  could  issue  decrees,  it  would  certaiiUy  i^  otect  the  eood  rulers  and  take  care  to 
prevent  bacf  meior  fMm  'setsing  the  power,  and,  in  general,  while  the  good  wotlld  prosper, 
the  bad  woidd  suffer  misfortune.  But  in  reality  we  find  many  inst  anrts  of  t  he  reverse.  When- 
ever ac^thing  goes  wrong  in  the  world,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  evil  gods 
called'  ^ gods  or  crookedness,"  whose  power  is  so  great  that  the  Sun  goddess  and  the  Creatdi** 
^ods  are  sometimes  unable  to  restrain  them;  much  less  arc  human  beings  able  to  resist  their 
influence.  Thcprospehtv  of  the  wicked  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  good,  which  seem  opposed 
fo  Ord&io^  justice,  are  tlieir  doing.  Thet  Chinese,  not  possessing  the  traditions  Of  theiJlvina 
Age,  were  ignorant  of  this  truth,  and  were  driven  to  invent  the  theory  of  heaven's  decrees.  • 

The  eternal  endurance  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Mikado  is  a  complete  proof  that  the  "way," 
caUed  Kami  no  michi  or  Wdnid,  infinity  surpasses  the  s>'8texns  of  all  othtor  eottlktriee.  The 
"  holy  men ' '  of  China  were  merely  unsuccessful  rebels.  The  Mikado  is  the  feovereign  appointed 
by  the  pair  of  deities,  Izanagi  and  Izanami,  who  created  this  country.  The  Sun  goddess 
Aev«r  Bud,  "Disobey  the  Mikado  if  he  be  bad,"  and  th««fore,  whether  he  be  good  or  bad,  no 
one  attempts  to  deprive  him  of  his  authority.  He  is  the  Inunovable  Ruler  who  must  endure 
to  the  end  of  time,  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  continue  to  shine.  In  ancient  language  the 
jra»tfswasiBalItuagod,aBdthatislli8iM^  Daty.tfaertfonip  eonsiits  in  oboy^ 
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ipg  )iim  imphcitly  without  questioning  his  acts.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  such  men  as  Hojo 
YoBhitokii  H5j6  Yaautoki,  Ashikaga  Takauji,  and  others,  violated  this  duty  (miehi)  and  took 
up  arms  against  him.  Their  disobedionro  to  the  Mikado  is  attril)Utable  to  the  influenrc  of 
the  Chinese  leiirning.  This  "way"  was  Uiitablished  by  Izauagi  and  Izauami  and  deUvered 
by  them  to  the  Sun  eoddeai,  who  handed  it  down,  and  this  ift  why  it  is  called  tho  "way  of 
the  gods." 

The  nature  of  this  "way"  is  to  be  learned  by  studying  the  Kojiki  and  ancient  vsTitinga, 
but  mankind  has  hvi-n  turned  aside  from  it,  by  the  spirits  of  crookedness,  to  Buddhism 
gnd  Chinese  philosoithy.  The  various  doctrines  taught  under  the  name  of  Shintd  are  without 
authority.  Human  beings,  iiavixig  been  produced  by  the  spirit  of  the  two  creative  deities, 
are  naturally  endowed  with  the  Icnowledge  of  what  they  ought  to  do,  and  what  ihoy  ought 
to  refrain  from  doing.  It  is  unnecessary  for  them  to  trouble  their  head.s  with  systems  of 
morahty.  If  a  8y.st(>m  of  morals  were  necessary,  men  would  be  inferior  to  animaU,  all  of 
whom  are  endowed  with  the  knowledge  of  what  they  ought  to  do,  only  in  an  inferior  degree 
to  man.  If  wliat  the  Chinese  call  benevolence,  modesty,  filial  piety,  pronriety,  love,  fidehty, 
and  truth  really  con.stituted  the  duty  of  man,  they  woidd  be  so  recognizea  and  practised  with- 
out any  teaching;  but  since  they  were  inventtd  by  the  .so-cidlcd  "lioly  men"  as  in,strunit^nt3 
for  rulmg  a  viciously  incUned  population,  it  became  necessary  tQ  insist  on  more  than  the 
actual  duty  of  man.  Consequently,  although  plenty  <rf  men  profeflfl  these  doctrines,  the 
number  of  those  that  practise  tliern  is  very  .^niall.  Violation.-^  of  this  teaching  wore  attributed 
to  human  lusts.  ^  As  human  lusts  are  i|t  part  of  man's  nat  ure,  t^ey  must  be  a  part  of  the  har- 
mony the  Ufihro^  and  cannot  be  wrong  according  to  the  Chinese  theory.  It  was  the 
vicious  nature  of  the  Chinese  that  neccssitaf ed  such  strict  rules,  as,  for  instance,  that  persons 
descended  from  a  common  ancestor,  no  mutter  bow  distantly  related,  should  not  intermarry, 
lliese  rules,  not  being  founded  on  the  harmony  of  the  umreree,  were  not  in  accordance  with 
human  feelings  and  were  therefore  seldom  obe\  o<l. 

In  ancient  timee^  Japanese  refrained  from  intermarriage  among  chilrlren  qt  the  same 
mother,  but  the  distance  between  the  noble  and  the  mean  was  duly  preserved.  '  Thus,  the 
jcountry  was  spontaneously  well  governed,  in  aci ordance  with  the  "way"  established  by 
jibe  fi^ds*  Just  as  .the  Mikado  worshipped  the  gods  in  heaven  and  earth,  so  his  people  pray 
'to  the  good  gods  in  cn^cr  to  obtain  blessings,  and  perform  rites  in  honour  of  the  bad  go<u 
in  onlcr  to  avert  their  disp!ca.''ure.  If  they  eonimitted  crimes  or  defile<l  themselves,  they 
employed  the  usual  nu'tluxis  of  [jurification  taught  them  by  their  own  hearts.  Since  there 
are  bad  as  well  as  good  gods,  it  is  necessary  to  propitiate  them  with  offerings  of  a^^rccabk 
food,  playing  the  lute,  blowing  the  flul^  singing  ana  dancing,  an4  whttLev^r.elae  iff  hkdy  to 
put  them  in  good  humour.       ,  , 

:  It  has  been  asked  whether  the  Xamt  no  michi  is  not  the  same  as  the  Taoism  of  Laotzu. 
Laotsu  hated  the  vain  conceits  of  ilie  Chinese  scholars,  and  honoured  naturalness,  from  which 
a  resemblaiice  may  be  argued;  but  as  he  was  born  in  a  dirty  country  not  under  special  jwro- 
toction  of  the  Sun  grxldess,  ho  ha^  lieaitl  osdy  the  theories  of  the  8Ucce-s.sion  of  so-called  "holy 
men,"  and  what  ho  bclirvcnl  to  be  naf  uralness  was  simply  what  they  called  natural.  He  did  not 
know  that  the  gods  are  the  authors  of  every  human  action,  and  this  ignorance  const  ituted 
a  cause  of  radical  difference.  To  have  acquired  the  knowledge  that  there  is  no  miclii  (ethics) 
id  be  learned  and  practised  is  really  to  have  h^arncd  to  practise  the  "way  of  the  gods." 

,  ,  .  Maiiy  miracles  occurred  in  tlie  Age  oi"  the  Gods,  the  truth  of  wliich  was  not  dis- 
puted until  men  were  taught  by  the  CliineWphilosopliy  to  analvse  the  acts  of  the  gods  by  the 
aid  of  their  own  feeble  inl <>lli)<('nce.  The  rea.son  assigned  for  (lisb('li(>vin^;  in  miracles  is  lliat 
they  irWnot  be  explained;  hui  lu  fact,  altl^ough  the  Age  of  the  Gods  huis  passt.d  away,  wondrous 
^|Ui|acles  surrpuDa.us  on  all  sides.  For  instance,  is  the  earth  suspended  in  space  or  docs  it 
rest  upon  something  else?  If  it  be  said  that  the  earth  rests  upon  something  else,  then  what 
is  it  that  supports  that  something  else?   According  to  one  Chinese  th(!ory,  the  earth  is  a 

globe  suspended  in  spac^e  with  the  heavens  revolving  round  it.  But  even  if  we  sup{)osc  the 
eavens  to  be  full  of  air,  no  ordiuarv  principles  will  acQount  for  the  land  and  sea  being  sus- 
pended in  space  without  moving.  The  explanation  offered  iia  as  miraculous  as  the  supposition 
previously  made.  It  seciiis  plausible  enough  to  .say  that  the  heavens  are  merely  air  and  are 
wi^hQUt  any  duiinite  loi^  If  this  be  truet,  there  is  nothing  but  air  outside  the  earth,  and 
ifus  aar  must  be  infinite  or  finite  hi  extent. .  If  it  is  infinite  in  extent,  we  cannot  fix  any  point 
as  its  centre,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  under.sland  why  the  earth  should  be  at  rest;  for  if  it 
\ffi  pot  in  thp  centre  it  ci^motbe  at  rest.  If  it  be  finite,  what  causes  the  air^to  condense  in 
one  particular  spot,  and  what  poidtipn  shall  we  assign  to  it?  ' 

In  any  ca.-e  all  these  things  aie  miraculous  and  straAge.  How  ab.surd  to  take  these 
miraoW  for  granted,,  and  .at  the  same  time,  to  disb^eve  in  the  wonders  of  the  Divine  Agel 
Think-again  of  the  human  body.  Seeing  with  the  eyes,,  hearing  with  the  ears,  speuiciug  wUh 
tliemQUtli,  walking  on  the  feet,  and  performing  all  manner  of  acts  with  the  hanos  are  strange 
thinga;  so  ahio  the  flight  of  birds  and  inserts  tlurough  the  air*  the  blossoming  of  plants  and 
trees,  the  ripening  of  thdr  fruits  and  seeds  are  strange;  and  tne  strangest  of  all  is  the  trans- 
formation of  the  fox  and  the  badger  into  human  form.  If  rats,  wea.sels,  and  certain  birds 
soe  in  the  dark,  why  should  not  the  gods  have  been  endowed  with  a  similar,  faculty?  .  .  .  • 
Tne  facts  t)iat  many  of  the  gods  are  inyisiblo  now  and  have  never  been  visible  furnish  no 
•fguiyient  against  ^tlraiVkeadftenqe.  JBxisteu^caa  b4ip4^kB0^toiMby  cif^ 
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thoscf  of  eight,  such  a.s  orlmir  or  sound,  while  t  he  wind,  which  is  neithor  soen,  heard,  nor  8imlti| 
is  recognized  by  the  ixnprciisiou  which  it,  luukea  upou  our  bodies.  [Motoori  NorinagaJ. 

~^ '  "Althobf^n  iuninbcr^  df  Japanese  cffCnnbt'trt^ate  '^th  fttiy  e^ainty  from  wliat  gods  they  are 

'defended,  nil  of  thrm  hrwc  tribal  names  {kafxine)  which  w(»re  originally  bestowed  by  the 
Mikado,  Ati4  th^»e  who  ptdce  it  iheir,  province  to  study.  gaaeala^ieB  can  tell  from  a  laap'f 
ordinary  surname  who  his  remotest  ancestor  must  have  been.  From  the  fact  of  tlio  diviiid 
'descent  of  the  Japanese  neopio  proceeds'theix'imiiMtAtfable  superkirity  to  the'nath^  of  otbet 
countries  in  courage  ana  intelhgence.*  'f  ii  ,      ;>  ;  !<       fi;  .rt-i!  ) 

...  The  accounts  given  in  other  countries,  whether  by  Buddhism  or  by  Chinese 
philosophy,  of  the  form  of  Thr  heavens  and  earth  and  the  niannor  in  which  tbev  crune  into 
existence,  are  all  inventions  of  men  who  exercised  all  their  ingenuity  over  the  problem,  and 
inferred  that  i9ivcii  :Mnngi-lilust  actually  \m  the  case.  As  for  the  IndiiMt  recount,  it  is  nonsense 
fit  onlj'  to  deceive  women  and  children,  and  1  do  not  think  it  wortJiy  of  reflection.  The 
Chinese. theories,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ba>*ed  upon  profound  philosophical  jqieeulations  and 
ibttlil'«mately  pliMiaibte,  but'irtet  titey  call  the  absolute and'the  finite,  the  pfoaitivc  aad 
ncgatiye  essences,  the  eight  diagrams,  and  the  five  elements,  are  not  re-il  exintence*?,  but  are 
nctitious  names  invented  by  the  philosophers  and  freely  a|)plied  in  every  direction.  They 
say  that  the  whole  universe  w  as  produceti  by  agencies,  and  that  nothing  exists  whidi  is  inde- 
pendent of  them.  But  all  these  statements  are  nonsense.  The  in-inciples  which  animate  the 
imiverse  arc  beyond  the  power  of  analysis,  nor  can  they  be  fathomed  by  human  intelligence, 
and  all  statements  founaed  upon  nretenaed  exj)lanation8  of  them  are  to  be  rejected.  All 
that  man  can  think  and  know  is  limited  by  the  powers  of  sight,  feeUng,  and  calculation, 
and  what  goes  beyond  these  powers,  cannot  De  known  by  any  amount  of  thinking.    .    ,  , 

The  Chinese  accounts  sound  as  if  based  upon  profovmd  principles,  and  one  fancies  that 
they  must  be  right,  while  the  Japanese  accounts  sound  shallow  and  utterly  unfounded  in 
reason.  But  the  former  are  lies  while  the  latter  are  the  truth,  so  that  as  time  goes  on  and 
thought  attains  greater  accuracy,  the  erroneous  natuie  of  th(\sc  falsehoods  becomes  even 
more  apparent  while  the  true  tradition  remaina  intact.  In  modern  timeSj  men  from  countries 
lying  far  in  the  West  have  voyaged  all  round  the  seas  as  their  inclinations  i)ri)nit)ted  them, 
and  have  ascertainwl  the  actual  sliape  of  the  earth.  They  have  dificoverofl  that  the  earth 
is  round  and  that  the  sun  and  the  moon  revolve  rou|id  it  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  it  m^ 
thus  be  conjectured  hem  full  of  errors  are  all  the  ancient  Chinese  accounts,  and  how  impossible 
it  is  to  believe  anything  that  profes.<;pg  to  lie  di  tennincd  a  -prinri.  But  when  we  come  to 
compare  our  ancient  traditions  as  to  the  origin  of  a  thing  in  the  midst  of  space  and  its  sub- 
aequ(>tit  d(>velopment,  with  what  has  been  ascertained  to  be  the  actual  shape  of  the  earth, 
we  find  that  there  is  not  the  p1ighte.«?t  error,  and  this  result  confirms  the  tnjtn  of  our  ancient 
traditions.  But  although  accurate  disruveries  mivde  by  the  men  of  the  Far  West  as  to  the 
actual  shape  of  the  earth  and  Its  |>o.sit  ion  in  space  mfioitriysurpaBs  the  theories  of  the  Chinese, 
still  that  19  only  a  matter  <'f  calculation.  Tliere  are  many  other  things  actually  known  to 
exist  which  cannot  be  solved  by  that  means;  and  still  less  is  it  jiossible  to  solve  the  question 
of  how  the  earth,  sun,  and  mo<^n  came  to  assiune  their  form.  Probably  those  countries 
possess  theories  ot  their  own,  bui  whuii  ver  tlu  y  may  be,  they  can  but  be  guessesaftw  the 
event,  and  probably  resemble  the  Indian  and  the  Chinese  theories. 

like  most  fearful  crimes  \vhi(  h  a  man  commits  go  unpunished  by  society  so  long  as  they 
are  undiscovere<I,  but  they  draw  down  on  him  the  hatrea  of  the  invisible  gods.  The  attain- 
ment of  happmess  by  periui  uiing  good  acts  is  regulated  by  the  same  law.  Even  if  the  gods 
do  not  punish  secret  sins  by  the  usual  penalties  of  la#,  they  inflict  di8ea.se.s,  misfortunes, 
short  life,  and  extermination  of  the  race.  Never  mind  the  praise  or  blame  of  fellow  men,  but 
act  so  that  you  need  not  be  ashamed  before  the  gods  of  the  Unseen.  If  you  desire  to  practise 
true  virtue,  learn  to  stand  in  awe  of  the  Unseen,  and  that  will  prevent  you  from  doing  wrong. 
Make  a  vow  to  the  god  who  rules  over  the  Unseen  and  cultivate  the  conscience  implanted 
in  you,  and  then  you  will  never  wander  from  the  way.  You  cannot  hope  to  live  more  than 
one  hundred  years  in  the  most  favourable  circinn.<tance-s,  but  as  you  will  go  to  the  un^een 
realm  of  Okminwhi  after  d^th  and  be  subject  to  his  rule,  Jearn.betimes  to  bow  down  before 
heaven.  The  sptrito  of  the  dead  cont'inue  to  exist  in  the  unseen  wbrld  whi^  is  evefTwhere 
about  us,  and  they  all  become  go<ls  of  varying  character  and  degrees  of  influence.  Some 
reside  in  temples  built  in  their  honour;  others  hover  near  their  tombs,  and  they  continue  to 
rend^  service  to  their  ptrinces,  parents,  wives,  and  children  as  when  in  their  body.  [Uirata 
Atsutane.]* 

The  great  loyalist  of  the  eleventh  century,  Kitabatake  Chikafuaa,  liad  fully 
demonstrated  the  divine  title  of  the  sovereigns  of  Japan,  but  his  work  reached 
only  s  narrow  drde  of  readers,  and  his  arguments  were  not  re-enfqrccd  by  the 
sentiment  of  the  era.  Very  different  was  the  case  in  the  days  of  the  four  Ukraii 

Although  Hirata  claims  the  su[)eriority  for  hisownooimtrymfliifhefiraiildyackiiowledgBS 

the  achievements  of  the  Dutch  in  natural  science  ] 

I'  The  above  extracts  are  all  taken  from  Sir  Ernest  Satow 's  Revival  of  Pure  Shinto  in  the 
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quoted  above.  The  arrogant  and  intolerant  demeanour  of  Japanese  students 
of  Chinese  philosophy  who  elevated  the  Middle  Kingdom  on  a  p^estal  far  above 
the  head  of  their  own  country,  gradually  provoked  bitter  resentment  among 
patriotic  Japanese,  thus  lending  collateral  strength  to  the  movement  which  took 
place  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  in  favour  of  reversion  to  the 
customs  and  canons  of  old  times. 

As  soon  as  attention  was  intelligently  concentrated  on  the  history  of  the  past, 
it  was  clearly  perceived  that,  in  remote  antiquity,  the  empire  had  always  been 
administered  from  the  Throne,  and,  further,  that  the  functions  arrogated  to 
themselves  by  the  H5jo,  the  Oda,  the  Toyotomi,  and  the  Tokugawa  were  pure 
usurpations,  which  deprived  the  Imperial  Court  of  the  place  properly  belonging 
to  it  in  the  State  polity.  Just  when  this  reaction  was  developing  strength,  the 
dispute  about  the  title  of  the  ex-Emperor  occurred  in  Kyoto,  and  furnished  an 
object  lesson  more  eloquent  than  any  written  thesis.  The  situation  was  compli- 
cated by  the  question  of  foreign  intercourse,  but  this  will  be  treated  separately. 
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'  .     CHAPTER  XLIV 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AND  THE  DECLINE  OF  THE 

TOKUGAWA 

»♦  •  • 

FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

From  what  has  boen  stated  in  previous  chapters,  it  is  clearly  understood  that 
Nobunaga,  Hideyotshi,  and  leyasu  were  all  well  disposed  towards  foreign  inter- 
course and  trade,  and  that  the  Tokugawa  chief  made  even  more  earnest  endeav- 
ours than  Hideyoshi  to  differentiate  between  Christianity  and  commerce,  so 
that  the  fate  of  the  former  might  not  overtake  the  latter.  leyasu,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  kept  three  objects  steadfastly  in  view,  namely,  the  development  of 
oversea  trade,  the  acquisition  of  a  mercantile  marine,  and  the  prosecution  of 
mining  enterprise.  To  the  Spaniards,  to  the  Portuguese,  to  the  English,  and  to 
the  Dutch,  he  offered  a  site  for  a  settlement  in  a  suburb  of  Yedo,  and  had  the 
offer  been  accepted,  Japan  might  never  have  been  closed  to  foreign  intercourse. 
At  that  time  the  policy  of  the  empire  was  free  trade.  There  were  no  customs 
dues,  though  it  was  expected  that  the  foreign  merchants  would  make  liberal 
presents  to  the  feudatory  into  whose  port  they  carried  their  wares.  The 
Tokugawa  baron  gave  plain  evidence  that  he  regarded  commerce  with  the  outer 
world  as  a  source  of  wealth,  and  that  he  wished  to  attract  it  to  his  own  domains. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  he  sent  an  envoy  to  Manila  to  urge  the  opening  of 
trade  with  the  regions  in  the  vicinity  of  Yedo,  and  to  ask  the  Spaniards  for 
expert  naval  architects.    His  attitude  is  well  shovvii  by  a  law  enacted  in  1602: 

If  any  foreign  vessel  by  stress  of  weather  is  obliged  to  touch  at  any  principality  or  to 
put  into  any  harbour  of  Japan,  we  order  that,  Whoever  these  foreigners  may  be,  absolutely 
nothing  whiitovcr  that  belongs  to  them,  or  that  they  may  have  brought  in  their  ship,  shall 
be  taken  from  them.  Likewise,  we  rigorously  prohibit  the  use  of  any  violence  in  the  purchase 
or  sale  of  any  of  the  commodities  brought  by  their  ship,  and  if  it  is  not  convenient  for  the 
merchants  of  the  ship  to  remain  in  the  port  they  have  entered,  they  may  pass  to  any  other 
port  that  may  suit  them,  and  therein  buy  and  sell  in  full  frec<lom.  Likewise,  we  order,  in  a 
general  manner,  that  foreigners  may  freely  reside  in  any  part  of  Japan  they  choose,  but  we 
rigorously  forbid  them  to  propagate  their  faith. 

In  the  year  1G05,  the  Tokugawa  chief  granted  a  permit  to  the  Dutch  for 
trade  in  Japan,  his  expectation  being  that  the  ships  which  they  undertook  to 
send  every  year  would  make  Uraga,  or  some  other  place  near  Yedo,  their  port 
of  entry.  In  this  he  was  disappointed.  The  first  Hollanders  that  set  foot  in 
Japan  were  eighteen  survivors  of  the  crew  of  the  wrecked  Liefde.    These  men 
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were  at  first  placed  in  confinement,  and  during  their  detention  they  were  ap-  I 
proachcd  by  emissaries  from  the  feudatory  of  Hirado,  who  engaged  some  of 
them  to  instruct  his  vassals  in  the  art  of  gun  casting  and  the  science  of  artillery, 
and  wIjo  also  made  such  tempting  promises  with  regard  to  Hirado  that  the  Dutch 
decided  to  choose  that  place  for  headquarters,  although  it  was  then,  and  always 
subsequently  remained,  an  insignificant  little  fishing  village.    The  Dutch 

possessed  one  great  advan- 
tage over  their  rivals  from 
Manila  and  Macao:  they 
were  prepared  to  carry  on 
commerce  while  eschewing 
religious  propagandism. 
It  was  this  element  of  the 
situation  that  the  Hirado 
feudatory  shrewdly  appre- 
ciated when  he  enticed  the 
Dutchmen  to  make  Hirado 
their  port  of  entry. 

With  regard  to  the  de- 
sire of  leyasu  to  exploit  the 
mining  resources  of  his 
country,  the  fact  is  demon- 
strated by  an  incident  which 
occurred  at  the  time.  The 
governor  -  general  of  the 
Philippines  (Rodrigo  Viv- 
ero  y  Velasco),  whose  ship 
had  been  cast  away  on  the 
coast  of  Japan  while  en  roide 
for  Acapulco,  had  an  inter- 
view with  leyasu,  and  in 
response  to  the  latter 's 
application  for  fifty  mining 
experts,  the  Spaniards 
made  a  proposal,  to  the 
terms  of  which,  onerous  as 
they  were,  leyasu  agreed; 
namely,  that  one -half  of 
the  produce  of  the  mines 
should  go  to  the  miners: 
that  the  other  half  should 
be  divided  equally  between 
leyasu  and  the  King  of 
Spain;  that  the  latter  roiglit  send  officials  to  Japan  to  protect  his  mining  inter- 
ests, and  that  these  officials  might  be  accompanied  by  priests,  who  would 
have  the  right  to  erect  public  churches  and  to  hold  religious  services  there.^ 
These  things  happened  in  1609.  Previous  to  that  time,  the  Tokugawa  chief 
had  repeatedly  imposed  a  strict  veto  on  Christian  propagandism ;  yet  we 
now  find  him  removing  that  veto  partially,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  foreign 

P  It  is  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that  these  mimstrations  were  intended  to  be  limited  to 

Spaniards  resident  in  Japan.] 
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esqperfc'ASidBtaiioe.  like  flideyoshi,  leyasu  luid  full  oonfidence  ia  ImiMidlf  and- 
ta  Ind  countrymen.  He  did  not  doubt  fais  ability  to  deal  with  emeiisietteieB  iS 
they  arose,  and  he  made  no  aaciifioe  to  timidity.  But  his  courageous  poliey  died 
with  him,  and  the  nliners  never  camo.  Moreover,  the  Spaniards  seemed  inca- 
pable of  any  successful  effort  to  establish  trade  with  Japan.  Fitful  visits  were 
paid  by  their  vewejft  at  Uraga»  but  the  Portuguese  continued  %o  monopolise  the 
commerce.  ,  " 

That  commerce,  however,  Was'  not  wthoiit  rude  interruptions.  One, 
especially  memorable,  occurred  at  the  very  time  when  Aodrigo's  vesisel  was 
cast  away.  **In  a  quarrel  at  Macao  some  Japanese  sailors  lost  their  Hves,  and 
their  comrades  were  compelled  by  the  commandant,  Pessoa,  to  sign  a  declaration 
motierating^  the  Portuguese.  Tbe  signatories,  howeVer,  told  a  different  tale 
when  they  returned  to  Japan,  and  their  feudal  chief,  the  daimyo  of  Arima,  was 
much  incensed,  as  also  was  leyasu  In  the  following  year  (1^09),  this  same  Pessoa 
arrived  at  NaKn^^aki  in  command  of  the  Mcidre  de  Dios,  carrying  twelve  Jesuits 
and  a  cargo  ^orth  a  million  cmv  ns.  Icya'^ri  ordered  the  Arima  feudatory  to 
seize  her.  Surrounded  by  an  attacking  force  of  twelve  hinidred  men  in  boats, 
Pessoa  fought  his  ship  for  three  days,  and  then,  ex]>loding  hvr  magazine,  sent  her 
to  the  bottom  with  her  crew,  her  passenger-priests,  and  her  cargo."        *    '  ' 

Fifty-eight  years  before  tJie  date  of  this  occurrence,  Xa^er  had  conveyed  to 
Charles  V  a  warning  that  if  ships  from  New  Spain  "attempted  to  conquer  the 
Japanese  by  force  of  arms,  they  would  have  to  do  with  a  people  no  less  covetous 
than  warlike,  who  seem  likely  to  capture  any  hostile  fleet,  however  strong." 
It  was  a  j  ust  appreciation.  The  Portuguese  naturally  sought  to  obtain  satisfac- 
tion for  the  fate  of  P(  ssoa,  but  Ieya.su  would  not  even  reply  to  their  demands, 
though  he  made  no  attempt  to  prevent  the  resumption  of  trade  with  Macao. 

OPENING  OF  ENGJJSH  AND  DUTCH  TRADB 

In  the  year  1009,  leyasu  had  reason  to  expect  that  the  Spai^iards  and  the 
Dutch  wotdd  both  open  trade  with  Japan.  His  expectation  was  disappointed 
in  the  case'  of  the  Spaniards,  but,  two  years  later,  the  Duteb  flag  was  seen  in 
Japanese  waters.  It  was  flown  by  the  Bmeh,  a  merchantman  which,  sailing 
from  Fatani,  reached  11  l  i  do  with  a  cargo  of  pepper,  cloth,  ivory,  silk,  and  lead. 
Two  envoys  were  on  board  the  vessel,  and  her  arrival  in  Japan  nearly  synchro- 
nized with  the  coming  of  the  Spanish  embassy  from  Manila,  which  had  been 
(If  nn tchcd  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  '* settling  the  matter  rcgardinji;  the  Hol- 
landers."   Nevertheless,  the  Dutch  obtained  a  liberal  patent  from  leyjisu. 

Twelve  years  previously,  the  mercluuits  of  London,  stimulated  by  a  spirit 
of  rivalry  with  the  Dutch,  had  organized  the  East  India  Company,  which  at 
once  began  to  send  ships  eastward.  As  soon  as  news  came  that  the  Dutch  were 
about  to  establish  a  trading  stalabn  in  Japan,  the  Eadt  India  Company  iasiied- 
orders  that  the  OUn/e,  commanded  by  Saris,  should  proceed  to  the  Far  Eastern 
islands.  -  The  Clove  reached  Hirado  on  the  11th- of  3^une,  1613.  Her  master, 
Saris,  soon  proved  that  he  did  not  possess  the  capacity  essential  to  success.  He' 
was  self-opinionated,  snspieious,  and  of  shallow  judgment,  Thoucrh  ptrorvjlv 
urged  by  Will  Adams  to  mnke  nrap;a  the  sent  of  the  new  trade;  though  convniced 
of  the-excellence  of  liie  harbour  there,  and  though  instrueted  as  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  proximity  to  the  }>hdfjun's  capital,  he  appears  to  have  harboured  some 
distrust  of  Adams,  for  he  finally  selected  Hirado  in  preference  to  Uraga,  "which 
was  much  as  tiiough  a  German  going  to  England  to  open  trtde  ihovld  ptefer  to 
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estabUflh  lumaelfsat  D6!rar  6r  FolkestoDe  ratbar  than  In  the  vidnity  6f  London;'' 
Nevertheless  he  i^ceived  from  leyAsu  a  charter  so  liberal  iiiat  it  plainly  diapUored 
the  mood  of  the  Tokugava  Mgun  towards  foreign  trade."— 

(1)  The  ship  that  has  now  como  for  the  first  timn  from  England  over  the  sea  to  Japan 
may  carry  on  trside  of  all  kinds  without  hindrance.  With  regard  to  future  visits  (of  Rngli<ih 
ships),  permission  will  be  eiven  in  r^ard  to  all  matters. 

(2)  With  regard  to  the  cargoes  of  diips,  requiaitioa  will  be  made  by  list'  aeearding  to 
the  requirements  of  the  shogunate. 

(3)  English  shipe  are  £ree  to  visit  any  port  in  Japan.  If  diaaUed  by  atorms  they,  may 
put  into  any  harbour. 

(4)  Ground  in  Yedo  in  the  place  which  they  may  desire  shall  be  given  to  the  English, 
md  they  may  erect  houaes  and  reside  and  trade  there.  Hwy  shall  be  at  Uberty  to  return  to 
their  country  whenever  they  wiah  to  do  ao,  and  to  diapoae  aa  th^  like  of  the  bouaes  they  bave  ^ 

(5)  If  an  EnglMwnan  diea  in  Japoa  of  diaoMe  or  any  otlwr  eatoBe,  his  dbotii  shall  be 

banded  over  without  fail 

(6)  Forced  sales  of  cargo  and  violence  ^all  not  take  place. 

(7)  If  one  of  the  EngHsh  should  commit  an  ofFefeioe,^  dMuld  be  Sentenoed  by-tiie  E^^Uah 

general  according  to  the  gravity  of  his  offence.^ 

The  terms  of  the  above  show  that  Saris  was  expected  to  make  Yedo  his 
headquarters.    Had  he  done  so  he  would  have  been  practically  free  from 
competition;  would  have  had  the  eastern  capital  of  the  empire  for  market,  and  i 
would  have  avoided  many  expenses  and  inconveniences  connected  with  residence 
dscfwhere.  But  he  did  not  rise  ta  the  oexsmm,  and  the  result  of  his  miBtaken 


Th*  "Ataka  Mabd" 
(ShOgun't  Baifi) 


dhoice  as  wdl  as  of  bad  management  was  that,  ten  yeara  later  (1623),  the 
EngMflb  factory  at  Hirado  had  to  be  closed,  the  losses  ii^ourred  there  having 
aggregated  £2000 — $10,000.  It  has  to  be  noted  that,  afewmonths  after  the  death 
of  leyasu,  the  above  charter  underwent  a  radical  modification.  The  original 
document  threw  open  to  the  English  every  port  in  Japan;  the  revised  document 
limited  them  to  Hirado.  But  this  restriction  may  be  indirectly  traced  to  the 
blmider  of  not  accepting  a  settlement  in  Yedo  and  a  port  at  Uraga.  For  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Tokugawa  was  largely  swayed  by  an  apprehension  that  the 
^pfbhtl  lendatoriesy  many  of  whom  were  not  over-well  dunpoeed  to  the  rule  of 
•  t^In  tiuveiiiola,  leyasu  veoogqiaBa  the  pnqciple  of  SKtnirterfitpiial  iiniadiation.] 
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the  Baki/^u,  noigbt  denve  from  the  assistance  of  fomgn  teade  such  a  fleet  and 
such  an  armament  as  would  ultimately  enable  them  to  overthrow  the  Tokugawa. 
Therefore,  the  precaution  was  adopted  of  confining  the  English  ;ind  the  Dutch 
to  Hirado,  the  domain  of  a  feudatory  too  petty  to  become  formidable,  and  to 
Nagasaki,  which  was  one  of  the  four  Imperial  cities,  the  other  three  being  Yedo, 
Kyoto,  and  Osaka. 

.  It  38  ea^y  to  see  that  an  English  factory  in  Yedo  and  English  ships  at  Uraga 
would  have  strengthened  the  Tokugawa  niler's  hand  m^tead  at  supplying 
engines  of  war  to  his  political  foes;  and  it  must  further  be  noted  that  the  questuni 
of  locality  had  another  injurious  outcome.  For  alike  at  Hindo  and  at  Nagasaki, 
the  foreign  traders  ''were  exposed  to  a  crippling  competition  at  the  hands  of 
rich  Osaka  monopolists,  who,  as  representing  an  Imperial  city  and  therefore 
being  pledged  to  the  Tokugawa  interests,  eTijoyed  special  indulgences  from  the 
Bakufu,  These  shrewd  tradere  who  were  then,  jis  they  are  now,  the  merchant- 
princes  of  Japan,  not  only  drew  a  ring  around  Hirado,  but  alj^o  sent  vessels  on 
their  own  account  to  Cociiin  China,  Siam,  Tonkui,  C  ainbudia,  and  other  foreign 
lands  with  which  the  Engli^  and  the  Dutch  carried  on  trade."  One  can 
scarcely  be  surprised  that  Cooks,  the  suCeeaaor  of  SariSi  wrote,  iii  1620,  "which 
nafceth  me.  altogether  aweaiy  of  Jafpan." 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  closure  of  the  English  factory  at.Hirado  was 
voluntary;  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  no  seriousfriction  had  occurred  between 
the  English  and  the  Japanese.  When  the  former  withdrew  from  the  Japanese 
trade,  their  houses  anri  stores  at  Hirado  wore  not  sold,  but  were  left  in  the  saffv 
keeping  of  the  local  feudatory,  who  promised  to  restore  tlum  to  their  original 
owners  should  the  English  company  desire  to  re-<>i)eii  business  in  Japan.  The 
company  did  think  of  doing  so  on  more  than  one  occasion,  but  the  idea  did  not 
mature  until  the  year  1673,  when  a  merchantman,  the  Return,  was  sent  to  obtain 
permission.  "The  Japanese  authorities,  after  mature  reflection,  made  answer 
that  as  the  king  of  En^^and  was  married  to  a  Portuguese  princess,  British 
subjects  could  not  be  permitted  to  visit  Japan.  Hiat  this  reply  was  suggested 
by  the  Dutch  is  very  probable;  that  it  truly  reflected  the  ICeling  of  the  Japabese 
Qovenunent  towards  Roman  Gathottos  is  certain."^ 

END  OF  THE  PORTUGUESE  TRADE  WITH  JXPAff 

In  the  year  1G24,  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from  Japan  took  place,  and 
in  1638  the  Portuguese  met  the  same  fate.  Two  years  prior  to  the  latter  event, 
the  Yedo  Bakufu  adopted  a  measure  ii^h{  effectually  terminated  foreign  inter* 
oouise.  They  ruled  that  to  leave  the  country,  or  to  attempt  to  do  so,  should 

constitute  a  capital  crime;  that  any  Japanese  subject  residing  abroad  should  be 
executed  if  he  returned;  that  the  entire  kith  and  kin  of  the  Spaniards  in  Japan 

should  be  expelled,  and  that  no  ships  of  ocean-going  dimensions  should  be  built 
in  Japan.  This  meant  not  only  the  driving  out  of  all  professing  Christians,  but 
also  the  imprisonment  of  the  entire  nation  within  the  limits  of  the  Japanese 
islands,  as  well  as  an  effectual  veto  on  the  growth  of  the  mercantile  marine.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  no  act  of  spoliation  was  practised  against  these  tabooed 
people.  Thus,  when  those  indicated  by  the  edict  —  to  the  nmnber  of  287— 
left  the  couiltry  for  Macao,-  they  were  allowed  to  cany  away  with  them-  theit 
whole  fortunes.  • 

The  expulsioti  of  the  Spaniards  did  not  leecvftthe  Poitugaesein  an  improvfid 
^  EnendapadSa  Britmmea  (llth  Edition) ;  artialk JaiNu,"  hsrfirinUiqr.] 
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^ndition.   Humiliating  restriotioiis  continued  to  be  imposed  iipon  them.  If 

a  foreign  priest  were  found  upon  any  galleon  bound  for  Japan,  such  priest  and 
the  whole  of  the  crew  of  the  galleon  were  liable  to  be  executed,  and  many  other 
irksome  conditions  were  instituted  for  the  control  of  the  trade.  Nor  had  the 
aliens  even  the  satisfaction  of  an  open  market,  for  all  the  goods  carried  in  their 
galleons  had  to  be  sold  at  a  fixed  price  to  a  ring  of  licensed  Japanese  mercbants 
from  Osaka.  In  spite  of  all  these  deterrents,  however,  the  Portuguese  continued 
to  send  gaUeons  to  Nagasaki  tmtU  the  yw  1637,  whkm  th^  alleged  cozmesdom 
ivith  the  Shimabara  rebeUion  induced  the  Japanese  to  issue  the  final  edict  that 
henceforth  any  Portuguese  ship  commg  to  Japan  should  be  -burnedi  together 
with  her  cargo,  and  everyone  on  boaid  should  be  executed. 

This  law  was  not  enforced  with  any  undue  haste;  ample  time  was  given  for 
compliance  with  its  provisions.  Possibly  misled  by  tiiis  procrastination,  the 
Portuguese  at  Macao  continued  to  strive  for  the  re-establishment  of  commercial 
relations  unt  il  1040,  when  a  very  sad  event  put  an  end  finally  to  all  intercourse. 
Four  aged  men,  selected  from  among  the  most  respected  citizens  of  Macao, 
were  sent  to  Nagasaki  as  ambassadors.  Their  ships  carried  rich  presents  and 
an  earnest  petition  for  the  renewal  ot  eommerdal  Intercourse.  They  were  at 
once  imprisoned,  and  having  declined  to  save  their  ]ives<by'abjuring  the  Christian 
faith,  the  four  old  men  and  fifty-seven  of  their  ooiapanions  were  deeaintated, 
thirteen  only  being  left  alive  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  focts  to  Macao. 
To  these  thirteen  there  was  handed  at  their  departure  a  document  setting  forth 
that,  "So  long  as  the  sun  warms.the  earth,  any  Christian  bold  enough  to  come 
to  Japan,  even  if  he  be  King  Philip  himself  or  the  God  of  the  Christians,  shall 
pay  for  it  with  his  head."  One  more  effort  to  restore  the  f  l  l  intimncy  was 
made  by  the  Portuguese  in  1647,  but  it  failed  signally,  and  ^^  uuid  eerlaiuly  have 
entailed  sanguinary  results  had  not  the  two  Portuguese  vessels  beat  a  timely 
tetreat. 

,  \  THE  DUTCH  AT  DESIIIMA 

*  '■  Inl609,  the  Duteh  made  their  appearance  in  Japan ,  and  received  an  excellent 

welcome.  leyasu  gave  them  a  written  promise  that  "no  man  should  do  them 
any  wrong  and  that  they  should  be  maintained  and  defended  n8  his  own  vassals." 
He  also  granted  them  a  charter  that  wherever  their  ships  entered,  they  should 
be  slu)\\-n  "all  manner  of  help,  favour,  and  assistance."  Left  free  to  choose  their 
own  trading  port,  they  made  the  mistake  of  selecting  Hirado,  which  was  eminently 
unsuited  to  be  a  permanent  emporium  of  interstate  eommerce.  Nevertheless, 
owing  partly  to  their  shrewdness,  partly  to  thdr  eatdusive  possession  of  the 
Bpioe  Islands,  and  partly  to  their  belligerent  oo-operation  with  the  Ehigtish 
against  the  Spaniards,  they  succeeded  in  faring  prosperously  for  a  time. 

The  day  came,  however,  when,  being  deprived  of  freedom  of  trade  and 
limited  to  dealings  with  a  guild  of  Nagasaki  and  Osaka  merchants,  they  found 
their  gains  seriously  affected.  Other  vicissitudes  overtook  them,  and  finally  the 
Japanese  concluded  that  the  safest  course  was  to  confine  the  Dutch  to  some 
position  where,  in  a  moment  of  emergency,  they  could  easily  be  brought  under 
Japanese  control.  Nagaaaki  was  chosen  as  suitable,  and  there  a  Dutch  factory 
was  established  which,  fbr  a  time,  flbuiishied  satisfactorily.  From  seven  to  ten 
Duteh  iTsssels  used  to  enter  the  port  annually.— « their  cargoes  valued  at  some 
eighty  thousand  poimds  (owlp.)  of  silver,  and  the  chief  staples  of  import;  being  silk 
and  piece-goods.  Customs  duties  amounting  to  five  per  cent,  were  levied; 
195  pounds  of  diver  had  to  be  paid  annually  as  a  rent  for  the  little  island  of 
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Dcddma)  «ikd  every  year  a  missi^  had  to  proceed  to  Yedairaci  the  faetoiy/ 
oarrying  presents  for  the  chief  BakufU'M'atiiai  wliich  presents  are  said  to  have 
aggregated  some  550  pounds  of  silver  on  eadi  occasion.   The  Dutch  traders, 

nevertheless,  found  their  business  profitable  owing  to  purchases  of  gold  and 
poppf^r,  whif  h  im  tals  could  be  procured  in  Japan  at  much  lower  rates  than  they 
conimanded  in  Europe.  Thus,  the  now  familiar  question  of  an  outflow  of  specie 
was  forced  upon  Japanese  attention  at  that  early  date,  and,  by  way  of  remedy, 
the  Government  adopted,  in  1790,  the  policy  of  restricting  to  one  vessel  annually 
the  TMek  dSjm  enteving  Nagasaki,  and  lorMddiog  thot  veBsd  to-eany  kw&y 
BKwe  than  3S0  tM  of  copper.  ' 

EFFECTS  PHODUCED  UPON  JAPAN  BY  THE  POLICY  OF  EXCLUSION 

Whatever  losses  Japan's  policy  of  seclusifm  caused  to  the  nations  which  were 
its  victims,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  h<  rsolf  was  the  chief  sufferer.  J  )urmg 
two  and  a  half  centuries  she  remained  without  breathing  the  atmosphere  of 
international  competition,  or  deriving  inspiration  from  an  exchange  of  ideas 
with  other  cotintries.  While  the  world  moved  steadily  forwM'd,  Japan  stood 
practicaDy  uBohaaging,  and  when  ultmAtely  she  emerged  into  contact  with  the 
OeMmtf  she  fotmd  h«r8eH  eeporated  by  an  immense  interval  fnm  the  materiM 
eivilizatioti  it  had  derreloped. 

The  contrast  between  the  Japan  of  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  and  that 
of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  has  often  been  made  by  the  historian' 
of  foreign  iriflucnce.  In  1541  the  country  was  open  to  forf  iirn  trade,  foreign 
ci'V'ilization  and  foreign  ideas  and  those  were  welcomed  eagerly  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  reiuarkable  natural  ai)titude  of  the  Japanese  for  adaptation, 
were  readily  assimilated.  Not  only  were  foreign  traders  allowed  to  come  to 
Japan,  but  Japanese  were  allowed  to  go  abroad.  And  all  this  was  in  the  hne  of 
a  long-continued  Japanese  poHcy — the  policy  thanka  to  wfaiii^  Chinese  influence 
had  made  itself  so  strongly  felt  in  Jai>aa,  and  which  had  brought  in.  Buddhism* 
and  Confucianism,  not  to  speak  of  arts  and  letters  of  foreign  provenance. 

At  the  close  of  the  hundred  yeaXBf  ui  1641,  all  wat  changed.  Japan  was 
absolutely  isolated.  Foreigners  were  forbidden  to  enter,  except  the  Dutch 
traders  who  were  confined  to  the  little  island  of  Deshima.  And  natives  'Acre 
forbidden  to  go  out,  or  to  accept  at  home  the  religious  teachmgs  of  foreigners. 
Only  ships  suited  for  the  coastwise  trade  migiii  l)e  built.  The  nation's  inter- 
course viiih  Occidental  civilization  was  shut  off,  and  its  natural  power  of  change 
and  growth  through  foreign  influences -was  thus  held  in  check.  The  wonder 
is  that  it  was  not  destroyed  by  this  inhibition. '  The  whole  stoiy  of  foragn 
intercourse  iaa  it  has  so  far  been  told  maJkat  it  plain  that  the  reason  why  it  was 
prohibited  WBit  in  the  nature  of  foreign  propaganda  and  mxtm  any  unreadiness 
of  the  Japanese  for  western  civilization. 

SECOND  ERA  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE  '  , 

Japan's  seclusitjn  was  maintained  unflinchingly.  But,  though  her  goods 
found  a  market  in  China,  only  during  her  period  of  self-effacement,  the  reputation 
of  'her  people  for  military  prowess  was  nch  tl^at  no -outside  nation  thought  of 
forcing  her  to  open  her  ports.  A  British  seamiui,  &r  Bklward  Micbelbomie^  in  the 
sequel  of  a  fight  between  his  two  shipe'and  a*  Japanese  junk 'near  Sfaigapore, 
left  a  reoord  thset  "The  Jafanese  aie  n^  aUowed  to  hind  m  aiiy»  part  of  India 
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with  weapons,  being  a  people  so  desperate  and  daring  that  they  are  feared  in  all 
places  where  they  come."  Nevertheless,  Russian  subjects,  their  shores  being 
contiguous  with  those  of  Japan,  occasionally  1  ouiid  their  way  as  saiiora  or  colonists 
into  the  waters  of  Saghalien,  the  Kuriles,  and  Yezo,  The  Japanese  did  not  then 
exercise  effective  c<jiitrui  over  Yezo,  although  the  island  was  nominally  under 
their  jurisdiction.  Its  government  changed  Irom  one  hand  to  another  in  the 
centuries  that  separftted  the  Kamakura  epoch  from  the  Tokugawa,  and  in  the 
latter  epoch  we  find  the  Matoumae  damuH  ruling  aH  the  islands  northward  of 
the  Tsttgaru  Straits.  But  the  Mataonme  administration  contented  itself  with 
imposing  taxes  and  left  the  people  severely  alone.  Thus»  wh«|iiin  177St  &  small 
party  of  Russians  appeared  at  Nemuro  seeking  trade,  no  preparations  existed 
to  impose  the  local  government  's  will  on  the  strangers.  They  were  simply 
promisef]  an  answer  in  the  following  year,  and  that  answer  proved  to  be  that  all 
Japan oversea  trade  must  by  law  be  confined  to  Nagasaki. 

The  Russians  did  not  attempt  to  dispute  this  ruling.  They  retired  quietly. 
But  their  two  visits  had  shown  them  that  Yeso  was  capable  of  much  develop- 
mmt,  and  they  gradually  began  to  flock  thither  as  eoloniiftd.  Officials  sent  from 
JaiMin  proper  to  make  an  investigation  reported  that  Kamchatfca»  hitherto  a 
dependency  of  Japan,  had  been  taken  poBsesBaon  of  by  Itjaflrfans.  who  had 
established  themsdves  in  the  island  of  Urup  and  at  other  places.  The  report 
added  that  the  situation  would  be  altogether  lost  unless  resolute  steps  were  taken 
to  restore  it.  Unfortunately,  the  death  of  the  tenth  shogu.n  having  just  then 
occurred,  the  Yedo  Court  found  it  inconvenient  to  take  action  in  remote  Y'ezo. 
Thus.  Russian  immigration  and  Japanese  inaction  continued  for  some  time,  and 
not  until  1792  were  commissions  again  despatched  from  Yedo  to  inquire  and 
report.  They  made  an  exhaustive  investigation,  and  just  as  it  reached  the  hands 
of  the  Bafcufut  a  huge  Russian  vessel  arrived  oflf  NemurOi  carrying  some  ship- 
wrecked Japanese  sailors  whom  her  commander  offered  to  restore  to  their  eoun- 
try,  accompanying  this  i  ,ffer  with  an  application  fcHT  the  opening  of  trade  bctweea 
BttSflia  and  Japan.  Negotiations  ensued,  the  result  being  that  Nagas^iki  was 
again  referred  to  as  the  only  port  where  foreign  trade  might  be  lawfully  conduct- 
ed, and  the  Russians,  therefore,  declared  their  intention  of  proceeding  thither,  a 
passport  bemg  handed  to  them  for  the  piiry^ose.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  they  availed  themselves  of  this  permit,  and  in  the  mean  while  tlu^  Yedo 
commissioners  pursued  their  journey  northward,  and  pulled  up  a  nuuiber  of 
boundary  posts  which  had  been  erected  by  the  RussianB  in  ITnip.: 

.  The  Bokufii  now  hegan  to  appreciate  the  situation'more  fully.  They  took 
under  tlm  own  immediate  control  the  eastern  half  of  Yeso,  entrusting  the 
western  half  to'Matsumae.   Thenextincidentof  note  was  a  survey  of  the  north*  ' 
em  islands,  made  in  1800  by  the  famous  mathematii^lBn,  Ino  Tadayoshi,  and  : 
the  despatch  of  another  party  of  Bakufu  investigators.    Nothing  practical  was 
done,  however,  and,  in  1804,  a  Russian  ship  arrived  at  Nagasaki  carrying  a 
number  of  Japanese  castaways  and  again  applying  for  permission  to  trade. 
But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  Bakufu  were  playing  fast  and  loose  with  their  ' 
visitors  and  that  they  had  no  intention  of  sanctioning  general  foreign  commerce, 
eiven  at  Nai^asakl.  busensed.!;^  such  treatment^  the  Russians,  in  1806,  invaded 
Saghaiien,  carried  away  several  Japanese 'soldierB^  and  partially  raided  Etoiop 
and  other  places*  They  threatened  further  vklenoe  in  the  foUoiring  year  unlett 
international  trade  was  sanctioned^ 

The  Bakufu  had  now  a  serious  problon  to  solve,  and  their  ideas  of  its  solution 
were  almost  oomieal.  Thus,  one  atatesawn  reeonaMiided  the  ocsaniaation  • 
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of  a  special  force  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  vagrants  and  criminals  and  stationed 
permanently  in  til e  northern  islands;  A  more  practical  programme  was  the 
formation  of  a  local  militia.  But  neither  of  the.sc  suggestions  obtained  approval, 
nor  was  aiiytiiing  done  bcyoiui  lemoving  the  Mulsumae  feiidatoiy  and  placing 
the  whole  of  the  islands  under  the  direct  sway  of  the  Bdkv^Um  - 
V  '  iWot.Vk  period  of  five  yeate  after  theae  events  the  Russians  made  no.  further 
aMemiit  to' Establish  zektions  vwith  Japani  and  their  next  essay,  namely,  the 
despatch  of  a  warship  —  the  Diana  —  to  survey  the  Yezo  coasts,  was  unceremo^ 
niously  interrupted  by  the  Japanese.  Another  vessel  flying  the  Russian  flag 
visited  Kunajiri,  in  1814.  On  that  occasion  the  Japanese  managed  to  seize  some 
members  of  the  Russian  crew,  who  were  ultimately  saved  by  the  shrewdness  of 
one  of  their  officers.  These  events  imparted  fresh  vigour  to  Japan 's  prejudices 
against  foreign  intercourse,  but,  as  for  the  Russians,  not  a  few  of  them  found 
their  way  to  Saghulien  and  settled  there  without  any  resolute  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Bakvfu  to  exp^l  them/ 

COAST  DEFENCE 

One  effect  of  the  events  related  above  was  to  direct  Japanese  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  coast  defence,  a  subject  which  derived  much  importance  from  infor- 
mation filtering  through  the  Dutch  door  at  Najrasaki.  Under  the  latter  influence 
a  remarkable  book  (Kai-kokti  Hei-dan)  was  compiled  by  Hayashi  Shibei,  who 
had  associated  for  some  time  with  the  Dutch  at  Deshima.  He  urged  frankly 
that  Japan  must  remain  helpless  for  naval  purposes  if  her  people  were  forbidden 
to  build  ocean-going  vesseb  while  foreigners  sailed  th^  hi^  seas,  and  he  further 
urged  that  attention  should  be  paid  to  coast  defence^  so  that  the  oountry  might 
not  be  whoQy  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  adventurers.  The  brave  author  was 
thrown  into  prison  and  the  printing-blocks  of  his  book  were  destroyed,  but  his 
enlightenment  bore  some  fruit,  for  immediately  af:f;erwards  the  Bakufu  prime 
minister  made  a  journey  along  the  coasts  of  the  empire  to  select  points  for  the 
erection  of  fortifications,  and  to  encourage  the  feudatohes  to  take  steps  for 

guarding  these  important  positions.  -.    /  ' 

**  ,■ 

FOREIGN  LITfilUTniUS 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  in  the  jdays  of  the  skdffun  Yosbimune  (1716- 
1745)  the  veto  agamst  studying  foreign' books  was  removed.  But  for  some 
time  this  liberal  measure  produced  no  pracBbaT  effect,  since  there  did  not  exist 

even  a  Dutch-Japanese  vocabulary  to  openi  the  pages  of  foreign  literature  for 
Japanese  study.  Indeed,  very  few  books  were  procurable  from  the  Dutch  at 
Deshima.  The  most  accessible  were  treatises  on  medicine  and  anatomy,  and 
the  illustrations  in  these  volumes  served  as  a  guide  for  interpret in*r  their  contents. 
Earnestness  well-nigh  incredible  ^vas  shown  by  Japanese  students  hi  deciphering 
the  strange  terms,  and  presently  the  country  was  placed  in  possession  of  The 
History  of  RussiUf  Notes  on  the  Northern  Islands,  Universal  Geography,  A  Com- 
pendium o/  Dutch  LUeraiure,  TreaHses  on  ike  Art  of  Trandaiion,  a  Dutch-Japanese 
DicHonary  and  so  forth,  the  immediate  result  being  a  nascent  public  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  opening  the  country,— a  conviction  which,  though  not 
widely  held,  contributed  materially  to  the  ultimate  fall  of  the  Bakufu, 

The  Yedo  Court,  however,  clung  tenaciously  to  its  hereditary  conservatism. 
ThuSy  in  1825,  the  Bakufu  issued  a  general  order  that  any  foreign  vessel  coming 
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within  range  of  tlie  coast  batteries  should  at  once  be  fired  upon,  and  not  until 
1842  was  this  harsh  command  modified  in  the  sense  that  a  ship  driven  into  a 
Japanese  port  by  stress  of  weather  might  be  given  food,  water,  and  provisions, 
but  should  be  warned  to  resume  her  voyage  immediately.  Meanwhile,  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  strengtboi  th^  IHtoral  defeAooB^  BodrA  Tery  actiiro  imval  of 
tlie  iBtudgr  oS  ik/t  military  art  took  place  thiaiigfaovi  th^  empire,  tkough,  at  the 
same  time,  the  number  of  patriots  suffioieitlly  brave  and  dear^aightBd  to  coodfiimi 

tiie  policy  of  aecluflion  grew  steadily* 

•    .  ,  .  '  ... 
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FOREIGN  REL.\TIONS  AND  THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  ' 
.....        ,  TOKUGAWA  (Continued)  , . 

"    -    *  • 

•   •       -  fTHE  TWELFTH  SUOOUN,  IEY08HI  (1838-1863)     .  ..     '  . 

From  the  period  of  this  shdgun  the  strength  of  the  Bakufu  began  to  wane 
steadily,  and  the  restoration  of  the  administrative  power  to  the  sovereign  came 
to  be  discussed,  with  bated  breath  at  first,  but  gradually  with  increased  freedom. 
It  is  undeniable,  however,  that  the  dechne  of  the  Tokugawa  was  due  as  much  to 
an  empty  treasury  as  to  the  complications  of  foreign  intercourse.  The  financial 
situation  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  may  be  briefly  described  as 
one  of  expenditures  constantly  exceeding  income,  and  of  repeated  recourse  by 
the  Bakufu  to  the  fatal  expedient  of  debasing  the  currency.  Public  respect  was 
steadily  undermined  by  these  displays  of  impecuniosity,  and  the  feudatories 
in  the  west  of  the  empire  —  that  is  to  say,  the  tozama  daimyd,  whose  loyalty  to 
the  Bakufu  was  weak  at  the  best  —  found  an  opportunity  to  assert  themselves 
again.st  the  Yedo  administration,  while  the  appreciation  of  commodities  rendered 
the  burden  of  living  constantly  more  severe  and  thus  helped  to  alienate  the 
people. 

:     •  .1  .         .  : 

i.  ..•      '      SUMPTUARY  LAWS  .  :•  :       .  . 

WTiile  ^\ith  one  hand  scattering  abroad  debased  tokens  of  exchange,  the 

Bakufu  legislators  laljoured  strenuously  with  the  other  to  check  luxury  and 

extravagance.    Conspicuous  among  the  statesmen  who  sought  to  restore  the 

economical  habit  of  former  days  was  Mizuno  Echizen  no  Kami,  who,  in  1826 

and  the  immediately  subsequent  years,  promulgated  decree  after  decree  vetoing 

everything  in  the  nature  of  needless  expenditures.    It  fared  with  his  attempt  as 

it  always  does  with  such  legislation.    People  admired  the  vetoes  in  theory  but 

paid  little  attention  to  them  in  practice.  *  i  j 

•     •  ,»  ■ '  •    '  t" .  ,   I  .'I 

.        •"  '■         r     '  ....  •  •  .•     ^   .     I.:  ,  •.  .* 

...   FAMINE  IN  THE  TEMPO  ERA  (1830-1844)  .... 

From  1836  onward,  through  successive  years,  one  bad  harvest  followed  an- 
other until  the  prices  of  rice  and  other  cereals  rose  to  unprecedented  figures.  The 
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Bakufu  were  not  remiss  in  their  measures  to  relieve  distress.  Free  grants  of 
grain  were  made  in  the  most  afflicted  regions;  houses  of  refuge  were  constructed 
where  tiie  indigent  might  be  fed  and  lodged  during  a  maximum  period  of  210 
days,  each  inmate  receiving  in  addition  a  daily  allow  ance  of  money  which  was 
handedrto  lum  on  leaving  the  x^uge,  and  tMcf  example  of  charity  was  obeyed 
widely  by  the  feudatoric^,  Jt  is  on  r^ord  thMbfrmty  thqofuoLd  pasonB  airailed 
themselveB  of  these  charitable  institutions  iik^Vedo  aknn^  One  particulariy 
sad  episode  marks  the  story.  Dr i  ven  to  desperation  by  the  sight  of  ^cr|>eople'8 
pain  and  by  his  own  failnre  to  obtain  from  ^|e|^hy  folks  a  fluffident  meas^ffeof 
aid,  although  he  sold  everything  he  himself  possessed  by  way  of  example,  a  police 
official,  Oshio  Ileihachiro,  raised  the  fiag  of  revolt  and  became  the  instrument 
of  starting  a  tumult  in  which  eighteen  thousand  buildings  were  destroyed  in 
Osaka.  In  a  manifesto  issued  before  committing  suicide  in  company  with  his 
son,  Heihachiro  charged  the  whole  body  of  officials  with  corrupt  motives,  and 
declared  that  the  sovereign  vas  troated  as  &  recluse  without  any  practical 
authority;  that  the  people  did  i^  know  wbatfi  |to  inake  complaint;  that  the  dis- 
pleasure of  heaven  was  evinced  by  a  succession  of  natural  calamities,  and  that 
the  men  in  power  paid  no  attention  to  these  wainincp^ 

The  eleventh  shogun,  lenari,  after  fifty-one  years  of  office, ^edigned'  in  favour 
of  his  son,  leyoshi,  who  ruled  from  1838  to  1853.  lenari  survived  his  resignation 
by  four  years,  during  which  he  resided  in  the  western  castle,  and,  imder  the 
title  of  d-gosho,  continued  to  take  part  in  the  administration.  As  for  leyoshi,  his 
tenure  of  power  is  chiefly  notable  for  the  strenuous  efforts  made  by  his  prime 
minister,  Mizuno  Echizen  no  Kami,  to  substitute  economy  for  the  costly  luxury 
that  prevailed,  .^tefer^nce  ha^'idready  been  made  to  this  eminent  official's 
ppiicyyc  and  it  wiu  6i#oe  here  tp  add  that  his  aii^  Fas  to  l^epiK>re  the  austere 
ffwhions  of  fdnn^  ^amea.  The  adiiedute  of  reforms  .was  ^  p^^  endfess. 
Expensive  costumes  weiejseisedand^bm-ned;  theatres  were  relegated  to  a  remote 
QU^^urb.pf  ,the  city;  actors  were  ostracized ;  a  censorship  of  publications  checked  . 
und^  severe  penalties  the  compilation  of  aU  anti-f orcogn  or  iminor^  literatures  ' 
^d  even  children's  toys  were  legislated  for. 

At  first  these  laws  alarmed  people,  but  it  w^as  soon  found  that  competence  to 
enforce  was  not  commensurate  with  ability  to  compile,  and  the  only  result 
achieved  was  that  splendour  and  extravagance  were  more  or  less  concealed. 
Yet  the  Baki^u  officials  did  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  force.  It  is  recorded  that  I 
stdfehouses  and  readences  were  sealed  and  their  inmates  banished;  that  no  less 
than  570  restaurants  were  removed  from  the  most  populous  part  of  the  cityi 
and  that  the  maidservants  employed  in  them'li^ere  all  degraded  to  the  class  of 
"  Jicensed  prostiti 1 1  os . "  This  drastic  eff ort  went,downri|i  jthe  pages  of  history  as 
^  Tempo  Reformation."  It  ended  in  the. resigi^t^on  o|  its  author  and  the  [ 
cpmplete.4efe»tof,itspurjpope.  .  .       ,     .         .  '  I 

■  ■  •  '  '      •         '\  -TOinjOAWA  I*ARIAKf  ■  '         •  *  I 

Contemporaneous  with  the  wholesale  reformer,  Mizuno,  was  Tokugawa 
Nariaki  (1800-1860),  daimyd  of  Mito,  who  opposed  Uie  conciliatory  foreign 
policy,  soon  to  be  described,  of  li  Naosuke  (Kamon  no  Kami),  Nariaki  in- 
herited the  literary  tastes  of  his  ancestor,  MitsuJomi,  and  at  his  court  a  number 
of  earnest  students  and  layti  mAStiii  assembled;  *  Among  them  were  Fujita 
-Tokb  (1806-^855)  atidToda  TAdanqia,Tidi9aJce  <i|i<>t  ]m  re^i^rjbi^bl^aaAQbqlais 
tmdhiaMw^tbaAaaa^hn^n^tEaV^.  >i;  >, 
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•  -  '  REIATIONS  WITH  THfc  TTI^  " 

Japan  now  began  to  maki^  the  acquamtiinGe  of  Ai^eriq^n  citizens,  who, 
punuiiig  the  whaJing  industry  ia  the  seas  off  Alaska  a]id:Chiiui»  jM^sed  fi^ueutly 
In  thdr  ships  within  easy  sight  of  the  island  of  Yeio.  Occaaonaljly ,  one  of  these 
schooners  was  east  aw;ay  on  Japan 's  shores,  and  as  a  rule,  her  people  were  treated 
with  oonsideistidii  and  sent  to  r>eshima  for  shipment 'to  Batavia.  Japaiicse 
sailors,  also,  were  occasionally  swept  by  hurricanes  and  currents  to  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  to  Oregon,  or  to  California,  and  in  several  cases  these  mariners  were 
sent  back  to  Japan  by  American  vessels.  It  was  on  such  an  erraDcl  of  mercy 
that  the  sailing  ship  Morrison  entered  Yedo  Bay,  iii  1837,  and  b( mii;  rp<iuired  to 
repair  to  Kagoshima,  was  driven  from  the  latter  place  by  cannon  ahoi.  It  was 
on  such  an  errand,  also,  that  the  JIfanAaWfl?*.  reached  Uraga  and  lay  there  fou?: 
days  befove  sli»  was'oompellfid  tO:ti^>beii  departure.  1 1%  would  seem  that  the 
expeneno^  oolleeted  by  CpQp^r,  master  pi  the;  latter  yeesel,  and  published  after 
hi^  cetum,to.the  United  States,  induced  the  Washington  Government  to  essay 
the  opening  of  Japr  n  A  ninety-gun  ship  of  the.lixie  and  a  sloop,  sent  on  thi^ 
errand,  anchored  off  Uraga  in  X846,  and  their  commander,  Commodore  Biddle, 
applied  for  the  sanction  of  trade .  Ho  received  a  positive  refusal,  and  in  pursuance 
of  his  instructions  to  abstain  from  any  act  calculated  to  excite  hpsiility^l',dls* 
trust,  he  jvjeighed  anchor  and.  s^ed  aw:ay.    .  t  .   -      ,     :  .  • 

^       "  '  '    GREAT  BRItAlN  AND  OTHSR  K>WERS 

In  this  same  year,  1846,  a  IVench  ship  touched  at  the  RyQkytl  archipelago, 
and  attempted  to  persuade  ibe  islanders  tbat  if  they  wished  for  security  against 
British  aggression,  they  miist^ace  themselves  under  the  protection  of  France. 
England,  indeed,  was  now  much  in  evidence  in  the  seas  of  southern  China,  and 
the  Dutch  at  Desbima,  obeying  the  instnicts  of  commercial  rivalry,  warned 
Japan  that  she  must  be  prepared  for  a  visit  from  an  English  squadron  at  any 
moment.  The  King  of  Holland  now  (1847)  intervened.  He  sent  to  Yedo  a 
number  of  books  together  with  a  map  of  the  world  and  a  despatch  urging  Japan 
to  open  her  ports.  This,  was  not  done  for  J apan 's  sake.  The  apparent  explana- 
tion is  thatrtbe  tradetat  Deahinui  having  ceased  to  be  worth  pursy ingi  the  Dutch 
Ea^Bt.Indiaippmpany  had  surrendeEed  itsmondpoly  to  the  iNetherliuids  Govern- 
ment^  so  that  the  latter 's  advice  to  Japan  is  explained. .  But  bis  Majesty's 
efforts  had  no  imm^ciiS'te  fesult,  tbou^ -thcty  doubtless,  augmented  JapSA's 
feeling  of  anxiety. 

T^velve  months  later,  the  Prphle,  an  American  brig  under  Commander 
Gl3mn,  anchored  off  Nagasaki  and  threatened  to  bombard  the  to\vn  unless 
immediate  dehvery  was  made  of  fifteen  foreign  seamen  held  by  tlie  Japanese  for 
shipment  to  Batavia.  The  castaways  were  surrendered,  and  Commander 
Glynn  found  evidence  to  prove  that  Japan  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of  Amencan 
doings  in  Mexico,  and  that  she  was  beginning.to  pomprdhend  bow  dose  the  worh) 
was  approaching  her  shores.  Once  again  in  the  following  year  (1849) ,  the  King 
of  Holland  wrote,  telling  the  Japanese  to  expect  an  American  fleet  in  their 
waters  twelve  months  later,  t^d  to'look  for  war  unless  they  agreed  to  interna- 
tional commerce.  This  was  no  empty  threat.  The  Washin^rf  on  0  o vemment  had 
actually  addressed  to  European  nations  a  memorandum  justilymg  an  expedition 
to  Japan  on  the  ground  that  it  would  inure  to  the  advantage  of  all,  and  the  King 
of  Holland  appended  tp^his  le^ter  a  draft  c^f  the  treaty  which j?\rQuld  )?^  presented 
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in  Yedo.  "All  these  things  render  it  obvious  that  in  the  matter  of  renewing 
their  relations  with  the  outer  world,  the  Japanese  were  not  required  to  make  any 
Budden  decision  under  stress  of  unexpected  menace;  they  had  ample  notice  of 
the  course  events  were  taking." 

THE  mST  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEJlpR  KOMEI  (A.  D.  ISAfr-lSSJ)  , 

• '  The  Emperor  Ninkd  died  in  1846  and  was  ducdjeeded  by  his  son,  Kboai^',  Hb^ 
121st  sovereign.  The  country 's  foreign  relations  soon  becatne  a  source  of 
profound  concern  to  the  new  ruler.  Among  the  Court  noMop  thero  hrtd  devel- 
oped in  NinkO's  reign  a  strong  desire  to  make  their  mfluence  f(  Jf  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  empire,  and  thus  to  emerge  from  the  insignificant  pusition  to  w  inch  the 
Bdkufu  system  condemned  them.  In  obedience  to  their  suggestions,  the 
-Emperor 'NinkO  established  a  special  college  for  tbe  education' of  Court  nobles, 
from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  that  of  forty;  This  «tep  does  not  setsm  to-faaive  tsaused 
any  concern  to  the  Baku^  offidab.  llie  college  was  duly  orgaMMd  under  tli6 
nalme  of  €kikiiiM^6  (afterwards  changed  to  ChkuBhsM^,  The  Yedo  treasury 
went  so  far  as  to  contribute  a  substantial  sum  to  the  support  of  the  institution, 
and  early  in  the  reign  of  Komei  the  nobles  bepnn  to  look  at  life  with  eyes  changed 
by  the  teaching  thus  afforded.  Instructors  at  t  !ip  mllege  were  chosen  among 
the  descendants  of  the  immortal  scholars,  Abe  no  JSeimei,  Sugawara  no  Michi- 
zane,  and  others  scarcely  less  renowned.  The  Emperor  Ninko  had  left  instruc- 
tions that  four  precepts  should  be  jn^cribed  conspicuously  in  the  halls  of  the 
college,  namely :  — 

Wallc  in  the  paths  trodden  by  the  feet  of  the  great  sages.  .  ^ 

Revere  the  righteous  canoias  of  the  empire. 

He  tliat  has  not  Ipamed  the  sacrod  doctrines,  how  can  he  govern  hiniseK?  "     .  • 
He  that  in  iguoraut  of  the  classics,  how  can  he  regulate  his  own  conduct?  ,  * 

A  manifest  sign  of  the  times,  the  portals  of  this  college  were  soon  thronged 
by  Court  nobl'  s.  and  the  Imperial  cnpitnl  began  to  awake  from  its  sleep  of 
centuries.  The  Emperor  himself  evinced  his  solicitude  about  foreign  relations 
b}^  fasting  and  by  praying  at  the  shrines  of  the  national  deities,  his  Majesty's 
constant  formula  of  worship  being  a  supplication  that  his  life  might  be  accepted 
as  a  substitute  for  the  safety  of  his  country.  The  fact  was  that  the  overthrow  of 
the  Yedo  ^a^eufu  had  begun  to  constitute  ieni  absorbing  object  with  many  of  the 
high'  offidals  ta'KyCto.  It  had  hitherto  been  an  invariable  nde-that  a^^  policy 
cdEttemplated  in  Vedcrbeeame  an  aiJCoili|>Iishcd  fatetbefore  a  report  was  presented 
in  the  T  mperial  capital.  But  very  soon  after  his  coronation,  the  Emperor  Komei 
departed  from  this  time-honoured  sequence  of  procedure  and  formally  instructed 
thp  Bnhifv  that  the  traditional  policy  of  the  empire  in  foreign  affairs  must  be 
strictly  maintained.  The  early  Tokugawa  shoguns  would  have  strongly  resented 
such  interference,  but  times  had  changed,  and  leyoshi  bowed  his  head  quietly  to 
the  new  order.  Thenceforth  the  Bakufu  submitted  all  questions  of  foreign  pohcy 
to  the  Imperial  Court  before  final  decision.  ■  ^ 

COMMODORE  PERRY 

In  the  year  1863,  Ck>mnioddre  Perry  of  the  United  States  Navy  appeared  in 
tfrag^i  Bay  with  a  squadron  of  four  warships  and  560  men.   The  advent  of  such 

a  force  created  mnrh  perti irb?ition  in  Y -flo.  Tri^tcad  of  dealing  with  the  affair 
on  their  own  absolute  authority,  the  Bakufu  summoned  a  council  of  the  f eudar 
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tones  to  discuss  the  necessary  steps.  Meanwhile,  the  shogun^  who  had  been  ill 
for  some  time,  died,  and  his  deceane  was  pleaded  as  a  pretext  for  postponing 
discussion  with  the  Americans.  Perry  being  without  authority  to  resort  to 
force,  did  not  ]ir('ss  his  point.  He  transmitted  the  President's  letter  to  the 
sovereign  o£  Japiui,  and  steamed  away  on  the  17th  of  July,  declaring  his  intention 
to  return  iii.tlie  ioUowing  year.  This  I^Mor  ^9»mwSA^  ainong  th^  Imidlk- 
iwrtes)'  -wlib  «weffe  uivited  to  cxptctt  ^loir  topniloiui  on  the  .documistxt.  TMr 
leplies  are  liortiisr  <of  pcraal.asritreteiittiS&ft  itiear.  idea^xtf  JispBSk^  yiews  at  that 
time  with  regard  to  fordfp  interoouzse.  The  gis^  of  the.  rejplies.  may  be  sum- 
maEued  as  follows: —      ,  .  . 

The  uUimate  purpose  of  foreignens     viiHing  Japan  »^  This 

is  proved  by  the  action  of  f  hr  Russians  in  the  north.  What  }iaa  bocn  done  .by -Western  States 
in  iiuiitk  and  CShina  would  doubtleas  be  done  in  Japan  alao  i£  opportunily  offtred.  Even  the 
Dtitdi  are  not  ft«e  from  euspioioBr  of  aoiing  tike  put  of  spiee. 

Fori  ign  trade,  so  far  from  benefitting  the  nation,  cannot  fail  to  impoverish  it,  inasmuch 
as  oversea  commerce  simply  means  that,  whereas  Japan  receives  a  number  of  unnecessary 
huuries,  she  has  to  give  in  ex^lMiffe  quantities  of  precioua  metals. 

To  permit  foreign  inforcourse  wouhl  be  to  revoke  the  law  of  exrluaion  wiliflh  hM  b€0O 
enforced  for  centuries,  and  which  wati  thc  outcome  of  practical  experience. 

These  opinions  were  subseribed  by  a  great  anajority.  of  the  feadatories.  *  A 
few,  however,  had  suffioiflat  foresight  and  courage  to  advocate  foreign  interoourBev 

The  leaders  of  this  small  minorif  y  were,  li  Naosiikc,  baron  of  Hikone,  historically 
remembered  as  li  Kamon  no  Kami;  Toda  Izu  no  Kami,  bugyd  of  Uraga;  Takashi- 
ma  Kihei  (called  also  Shirodayu,  or  vShfihan) ;  Egawa  Tarozaemon,  bugyd  of 
Nirayama;  and  Otsuki  Heiji,  a  vas:?al  of  the  baron  of  Sendai.  The  views  of 
these  Btatesmen  may  be  briefly  sunmiarized  a.s  follows: 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  many  illustrious  and  patriotic  men,  anticipating  injury  to  the 
ooimtry'B  fbfttmeB  and  pavmmM  of  the  nsfeion's  BMMal  tsaaaae,  are  iinpbuiably  oppowd  t6 
foreign  intercourse.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  time  render  it  impossible  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  empire  side  by  side  with  the  pohcy  of  seclusion.  The  coasts  fire,  virtually 
unprotected.  The  country  is  practically  without  a  navy.'  Throughout  a  period  of  neai4y 
two  and  a  half  centuries  the  building  of  any  ship  having  a  capacity  of  over  one  hundred  koku 
iuxa  been  forbidden,  and  in  the  absence  of  wur-vcsseLs  there  is  no  means  of  defence  except 
coast  batteries,  which  are  practically  non-exist(>iit .  '  '  •       •  i 

When  inauf^irating  the  policy  of  st^lusinn,  the  Bakufu  Government  took  care  to  leave 
China  and  Holland  as  a  bridge  between  Japan  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  will  be  wise  to 
utilize  that  bridge  for  dealing  wit  h  foreign  States, so  as  to  gain  time  for  pr^MUrations  of  defence, 
instead  of  rushing  blindly  into  battle  withotit  any  supply  of  efTfctire  Weapons.  If  the  Amc  ri- 
cans  have  need  of  coal,  there  is  an  abundant  supply. in  Kyushu.  If  they  require  provisions 
and  water,  their  needs  can  easily  be  satisfied.  As  for  returning  distressed  foreign  seamen^ 
that  has  hitherto  been  done  voluntarily,  and  an  arrangement  on  this  subject  can  be  made 
through  the  medium  of  the  Dutch.  As  for  foreign  trade,  the  times  have  changed  radically 
ance  a  veto  was  imposed  on  all  commercial  transactioaai  and  by  .no  means  foUova  tiMt 
what  was  wise  then  is  expedient  now.  Jaf)an  must  have  ocean-going  vessels,  and  these  catmot 
be  procured  in  a  moment.  Her  best  way  is  to  avail  herself  of  the  services  of  the  Dutcli  as 
miudlemen  in  trade,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  furnishing  herself  with  powoful  l|ittHMF<^Wa^  and 
with  sailors  and  gunners  capable  of  navigating  aiui  fighting  these  vessels. 

In  short,  the  wisest  plan  is  to  make  a  show  of  commerce  and  intercoiu^e,  and  thus  gain 
time  to  equip  the  country  with  a  knowledge  of  naval  architecture  and  warfare.  The  two 
things  moat  easential  are  that  Christianity  should  not  be  admitted  in  the  train  of  foreign 
trade,  and  that  the  strictest  economy  shotud  be  ejnrased  l^  all  dasses  of  the  people  so  as  to 
niovide  funds  for  the  building  of  a  ni^vy  and  the  fortification  of  the  ooasta^  r 

•  *  •  "  -  ,  - 

Tl^e  quastion  alluded  to  at  the  close  of  the  aboixeK  animely,  thotquostioiii^ 
&ias^,  wa9«  paramount  difficulty  for  theiB^iJin(fu;.;..]Athevei^^ 
coming,  a  member  of  the  Cal)inet  va,  Yedo  wrote  as  fallows  to  Fujita  Tfilmf 
chief  adviser  of  the  Mito  feudatory:  ''Unless  I  tell  you  fraQkly-  abput  th^ 
condition  of  the  treasury  you  cannot  appreciate  the  situatiqn.  If  you  saw  the 
l^scsopfita  yo.u  w^i^d  l^e  staled,,  md  wguiii  leani  at  .ai^lapce  th^hoseleflo^  id 
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going  to  war.  The  country  could  not  hold  out  even  for  a  twelvemonth,  and 
there  i*?  nothing  for  it  except  that  everyone  should  join  in  sa\ing  moripv  for 
purposes  of  eciuipment.  If  we  keep  the  peace  now  and  toil  unremittingly  for 
t^n  years,  we  may  hope  to  restore  the  situation."  In  truth,  the  Bakuju  had 
practically  no  choice.  "On  one  hand,  thousands  of  publicists,  who  believed 
thenuelver  patriotic,  clamoured  fox  the  poUcy  of  seclusion,  even  at  the  cost  of 
war;  on  the  otheri  the  Yedo  Go^eniment  knew  that  to  figlit  must  be  taimndr 
erashing  defeat."  The  Bahufa  then  wied  the  f ctUcMbnig  tem^>oruing  decree: 

With  regard  to  the  despatch  from  the  United  States  Government,  the  views  of  competent 
rnrn  have  been  taken  and  have  been  carefully  considerefl  by  the  shogun.  The  views  expressed 
are  variously  worded  but  they  advocate  either  peace  or  war.  £veryoiie  has  pointed  out  that 
we  wre  Wfthmit «  futvy  and  that  oor  coasts  are  uodeleDded;  MeantHnle,  the  Americans  will 
be  hrr6  agiiin  next  year,  ("^ur  policy  shall  be  to  evade  any  definite  answer  to  their  request, 
while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  a  peaoeful  demeanour,  it  may  be,^  however,  tkat  thi;y 
will  have  reeourse  to  violence.  For  that  ' contingency  we  ntust'be  inepared  lett  toe  coiiiftry 
sufTer  disjq-ace.  Thn  irfor.  ovcry  possible  effort  will  be  made  to  prepare  means  of  defence-. 
Above  all  it  is  imperative  that  everyone  should  practise  patience,  refrain  from  anger,  and 
carefullv  observe  the  oondiict  of  the  foreigners.  GHtouki  tbey  open  hostflities,  ail  mittt  at 
cnoe  taise  1Q»  arnifl  Slid  0g^t  sfetenttoiisly  for  the  OQfuntzy. 

A  leas  vertebrate  policy  could  scaicely  have  be^  f onnulatedi  but  the  eondiut 
the  Bak^ifkA  statesmen  was  more  stalwart  than  their  language.   Under  the 
guidance  of  Abe  Masahiro,  one  of  the  aUest  stateamjefn  that  Yedo  ev«r  possessed, 

batteries  were  built  at  Shinagawa  to  guard  the  approaches  to  Yedo;  defensive 
preparations  were  made  along  tho  consts  of  Musashi,  Sagami,  Awa,  and  Kazusa; 
the  veto  against  the  construction  ot  ocean-going  ships  was  rescinded,  and  the 
feudatories  were  invit-ed  to  build  and  arm  large  vessels;  a  commission  was  given 
to  the  Dutch  at  Deshima  to  procure  from  Eiu^ope  a  hbrary  of  useful  books; 
fS^UXDsm,  were  east;  troops  were  drilled,  and  everyone  wl^p  had  acquire|d  expert 
Joiowledge  throiii^  the  medium  of  the  Dutch  was  taken  into  offieial'  Iufoub. 

But  all  these  efforts  tended  only  to  expose  their  own  feeblenei^s,  and  on  the 
2nd. of  November,  1853,  instructions  were  issued  that  if  the  Americans  retumedt 
they  were  to  be  dealt  with  peacefully.  "In  short,  the  si|^t  of  Perry's  steam- 
j^pelled  ships,  their  powerful  armament,  and  tlie  specinaens  they,  carried  of 
W(^st(  rn  wonders  had  practically  broken  down  the  barriers  of  Japan's  isolation 
witlioiit  nny  need  of  treaties  or  conventions."  Thus,  when  the  American 
CQnimuilore  returned  in  the  following  February  with  ten  ships  and  crews  number- 
ing two  thousand,  he  e^usily  obtained  a  treaty  by  which  Japan  promised  kind 
treatment  to  shipwrecked  sailors;  permission  to  foreign  vessels  to  obtain  stores 
and  pfpviidanitf  ndtbin  lier.territory,  and  an  engagement  that  American  veBseb 
might  anchor  in  the  ports  of  Shunoda  and  Hakata.  Much  has  been  written 
about  Perry judidous  display  of  force  and  about  hj»  sajsadous  tact  In  dealhg 
with  the  Japanese,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether' tiie  ooneeqtienceis  .ol  his  ' 
exploit,  did  not  invelst  its  methods  with  extravagant  lustre. . 

•      :  ■         .        ■    -   '         •  •  ■        ,    ■         -  ■•  •  '    •     .  ■         ■  '  -  '  .  •• 

.  .    ,  •  ■  .  .      .  i.  \         .     -  '  ^ 

;     ,  TREATIES  OF  CX>MMERCB  . 

Russia,  Holland,  and  England  speedily  obtained  treaties  similar  to  that 
concluded  by  Commodore  Peny  in  1854.  These,  however,  w  ere  not  conmaercial 
<xm<^entionB. '  It  wais  i*e^rved  for  Mh  Townsend  Harris,  Amerf ckn  consiil*  , 
general  in  Japan,  to  open  'the  country  to  trade.  Arriving  in  August,  1SS6,'  he 
concluded  ul  Marbh,  1857,  a'treaty  securhug  to  United  States  dtiziens  ithe  right  ., 
of  permanent  residence  at  Shimoda  and  Hakodate,  as  well  as  that  of  carrying 
hn  trade  at  Nagasaki  and  iestabllshhig  consuhir  jurisdictidn.  NeverthdM  i 
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nothing  worthy  to  be  called  commercial  intercourse  was  allowed  by  the  Bakufu, 
and  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Harris,  with  iaimite  patience  and  tact,  hnd  gone  to 
Yedo  alter  ten  months'  delay  that  he  secured  the  opening  of  ports  other  than 
Nagasaki  to  international  comiiiprce.  In  this  achievement  he  was  assisted  by 
Hotta  Masamutsu,  successor  to  the  great  Masahiro,  and,  like  most  of  his  coA- 
leagues, «  sincere  advocate  of  opening  the  country.  •  ► >f  J:: 

.  Ja|»a-bflB  bMrMtfch  UaioMdfot xielfiistBiioe  In  tlds  ifiatlef,  but  ^lAiim  Wib 
reieaU  tbe  danger  t6  whidi  the  YedoadolBMyte  wbb  ^btpOiKd  hy  ttaoim  wmIc- 
n^,  and  when  we  obfeefve  tfaa;^  ii  sitting  MitklMt  Was  gAywing  up  in-fUvtm  <jl 
abcdidiimg  the  dual  form  of  government,  we  can  easily  appreciate  that  to  sano- 
tion  oonunercial  relations  might  well  have  shaken  the  BaAn//u  to  their  foundatiods; 
It  was  possible  to  constnir  th*:^  Porrv  convention  find  the  first  Harris  conV'ention 
as  mere  acts  of  benevolence  towards  strangers,  but  a  commercial  treaty  would 
not  have  lent  itself  to  any  such  construction.  We  cannot  wonder  that  the 
shogmi's  ministers  hesitated  to  take  an  apparently  suicidal  step.  They  a^ain 
consulted  the  feudaiuri^  and  again  received  an  almost  unanimously  untuvuur- 
able  answer.  - '         i--       :  .,       •,■  ►  ^ 

In  lac^  -hiBtoxy  hki'  firesm^d  dsflf  -one'imeqiilvMl  eacpreMkm  odbaeirtL 
It  was  itmttidaMied  by  Malsiicbkar  Yoshinliga,  Wdn  of  Ecfaisen:  ;  had  beeft 
amo&g''lAi6  most  ardent  e3tcl4ai<MuBt8  in  the  first  ocAmcU  of  feudat^^es;  but 
hki  views  had  subseqotiatly  undergone  ai  radical  change,  owing  to  the  arguments 
of  one  of  his  vassals,  Hashimoto  Sanae  —  elder  brother  of  Viscount  Hashimoto 
Tsunatsune,  president  of  the  Red  Cross  Hospital,  v,-ho  died  in  1909.  "Not  only 
did  this  remarkable  man  frankly  advocate  foreign  trade  for  its  own  sake  and  as 
a  means  of  enrichintc  the  nation,  thus  developing  its  capacity  for  independence, 
but  he  also  recommended  the  fostering  of  industries,  the  purchase  of  ships  and 
firearms,  the  study  of  fdreignaHs  and  sciences,  and  the  despatch  of  students  and 
pablidate^tb  Western  couhtaieff  for  pu^peeoi  of  iDatnietion.  Finally/ he  laid 
down- the  fiiHlldipie  that  tjf^eliii^  m  eesential  to  ^bmmerdal  sucfeees/'^  Stidi 
doctrines  were  then  much  in  advance  of  the  time.  Neverthdcas,  Harris  achieved 
his  purpose.  He  had  audience  of  the  Mgtm  in  November,  1857,  and,  on  the 
29th  of  the  following  July,  a  treaty  was  concluded  opening  Yokohama,  from  the 
1st  of  July,  1858,  to  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

This  treaty  was  concluded  in  spito  of  ihf  failure  of  two  attempts  to  obtain 
the  sanction  of  the  Throne.  Plainly  the  Bakufu  shr^mk  from  openly  addj^t  inga 
policy  w'hich,  while  recognizing  its  necessity,  they  distrusted  their  own  ability 
to  force  upon  the  nation.  They  had,  however,  promised  Mr.  Harris  that  the 
treaty  shoiild  bssigned,  and  they  kept  their  wofd  :at  a'liik,  of  wHbse  nkagtiitbfie 
tho  ./bnerican  cofl^-geaierai'ht^  coaeeiifioii.  'Mrl  Hanis  had  brought  to 
thb  cdfnforence^  e!:i:cept!oBiiil  diplOKna^  skill  tod  wnu^g  tact,  bui  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  he  derived  iassisftance  from  contemporaneous  events  in  China,  where 
the  Peiho  forts  had  just  been  captured  and  the  CMnese  forced  to  sign  a  treaty. 
He  was  thus  able  to  warn  the  Jripnnpse  that  the  British  and  the  French  fleets 
might  be  expcfted  nt  any  monv  nt  to  enter  Yedo  Bay,  and  that  the  be?t  way  to 
avert  irksome  demands  at  tiie  liands  of  the  British  was  to  establish  a  comparative- 
ly moderate  precedent  by  yieidmg  to  the  Am^can  proposals. 

B^e^  the  doneliiSioii  6f -the  Hanis  ebxiunereial  treaty  and 'its  ^^athte, 
t&e  fitfibt^  iiiHtire  iiiimster  Viirfted'  KjrOto)  foif  &e  piii^toife  of  ^etmsiaSSBig  ifie 
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Imperial  Court  to  aViaiidoii  its  anti-foreign  attitude.  His  mission  was  quite 
unsuccesaiul,  the  utiiiosi  (oacestiion  obtained  by  him  Ining  that  the  problem  of 
the  treaty  should  be  submitted  to  the  feudatories.  Another  question  raised  on 
this  occasion  in  Kyoto  was  the  successicai  to  the  sh^Vgunate.  The  twelfth  ahogun, 
I«yo8hi,  had  died  in  1853,  and  was  siicoeeded  by  Iiesada,  a  ph>rgic^lly  inoompeUnt 
ruler.  lesada  had  been  married  to  tii^dattgliler  of  'ttie^SfUsuiiia  feuilatory,  as 
plaiiaed  hy  the  former  Bakufu  premteTi  Abe,  ivbo  lioped  Ihiis  to  <$einent  friendly 
relatioiis  with  the  great  southen  bai^  a  hereditary  enemy  fd  the  Tokugava. 
There  was  no  issue  of  the  marriage,  and  it  being  certain  that  there  could  be  no 
issue,  two  candidates  for  the  slidgunate  were  proposed.  They  wore  Keiki,  son 
of  Nariuki  of  Alito  a  m:m  of  matured  intellect  and  high  capacities,  and  iemociu, 
son  of  Nariyuki  of  Kii,  a  boy  of  thirteen.  Public  opimon  supported  the 
former,  and  his  connexion  with  the  house  of  Alito  seemed  to  assure  an  anti- 
foreign  bias.  Chiefly  for  the  latter  reason,  the  Court  in  Kyoto  favoured  his 
nomination. 

Bi|t  Keiki  waa  not i really  .an. a(ijVQoate  .i()l  natieniil  eecluaon.  Had  the 
BiiccesBion  been  given  to  him  then,  he  would  doubtless  have  adopted  a  liberal 
policy.  On  the  other  hand,  his  appointment  would  have  been  equivalent  to  the 
abdication  of  lesada,  and  in  order  to  avert  that  catastrophe,  the  shogun' a  en- 
tourage contrived  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  li  Kamon  no  Kami  to  the  post 
of  prime  minister  in  Yedo.  This  biiron  was  not  less  capable  than  courageous. 
He  immediately  caused  the  young  daimyd  of  Kii  to  be  nooiinated  successor  to 
the  shogunate,  and  he  signed  the  Harris  treaty.  A  vehement  outcry  ensued. 
It  was  claimed  that  the  will  of  the  Imperial  Court  had  been  set  at  naught  by 
fiiguing  the  treaty  without  the  aoTereign/s  sanetion,  and  that  unoonditional 
yielding  to  foreign  demands  was  intolerflble*  .  The  Mi^J^aran  headed  this 
opposition. .  But  it  is  observable  that  even  be  did  not  .in^i^  upon  the  niamte- 
nance  of  absolute  sechisiou.  All  that  he  and  his  followers  demacnded  was  that 
a  delay  should  be  imposed  in  order  to  obtain  tifne  for  definite  preparationi  where- 
as the  pranier,  li,  was  for  the  immediate.  opening,p{  tlje  pomitiy. 

•       •  •  ■  - 

TOE  FOURTEENTH  vSffdfitfJ^,  lEMOCBl  (185»-1806)  - 

lesada  died  in  1858,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  Imperial  Court  to  sanction  the 
sttcoesnon  9!  Iemo<dii  was  evidenced  by  a  Iqoag  delay  in  t|i^  transmission  of  the 
iieqBssaiy  Imperial  document..:  Bunng.that  inten^.th^  feudatqries  of  Mite 
and  iichisen  lifd  a  memorable  in^rview  witiji  ^e  premier^  n,  whose  life  seemed 

at  that  time  to  hang  by  a  thread,  but  who,  nevertheless, »d vane  t  d  unflinchingly 
towards  his  goal.   The  three  feudatories  offered, to  opmpromise;  in  other  words, 

they  declared  their  willingness  to  subscribe  the  commercial  convention  pro"vidcd 
that  Keiki  was  appointed  shdgun;  the  important  fact  being  thus  established  that 
domestic  politics  had  taken  precedence  of  forri.ern.  li  not  only  declined  this 
offer,  but  also  did  not  hesitate  to  pum-li  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  by  confine- 
ment and  by  temporary  excj^usion  from  tiie  Court.  .  r  .  ^  .  . . 

....  1    .  .  . 

'  FOBMGN  MIXdTAEY  SOIENCE  ' 

It  was  during  the  days  of  the  thirteenth  shagun  that  Japan  may  be  said  to 

have  commenced  her  practical  study  of -foreign  military  science  Instructors 
were  imported  from  Holland,  and  a  college  was  establi.shed  at  Nagasaki.  Among 
ita  yaduatfis  wei^e  8»y«yc al  l^tofi«aL joiiarf cterS|.  notably  Katsu  JtUntarO,  aftsr- 
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wards  Count  Katsii,  minister  of  Marine  in  the  Mei/t  Government.  A  naval 
college  (Gunkan  Kydjujo)  also  was  organizcrl  nt  Tsukiji,  in  Yedo,  while  at 
Akunoura,  in  Nagasaki,  an  iron-foundry  was  erected.  There,  the  tirst  attempt 
at  shipbuilding  on  foreign  lines  was  made,  and  there,  also,  is  now  situated  the 
premier  private  dockyard  in  Japan,  namely,  that  of  the  Mitsubishi  Company. 
Already,  m  1854,  tJio  Dutch  Qavemmeiit  hiid  presented  to  Ji^an  her  fiiet  steams 
fibip,  thd  KimkS  Mcacu*  >  .... 

FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES  AND  THE  BAKUFU 

An  indirect  consequence  of  these  disputes  between  the  Throne  and  the  Court 
nobles,  on  one  side,  and  tlie  Bakufu  offieinls,  on  thp  otfier,  was  to  perplex  the 
foreign  representatives  who  were  now  residing  in  Ycdo.  These  representatives 
learned  to  believe  that  the  shoyun's  mini.sters  were  determined  either  to  avoid 
making  treaties  or  to  evade  them  when  made.  However  naluiai  tiiis  suspicion 
may  have  been,  it'  k/eked  solid  foundation.  That  is  proved  by  a  memorial 
which  the  Yedo  statesmeiLtaddresfied  to  the  Throne  after  the  negotiation  of  the 
Harris  treaty.  They  made  it  quite  plain  that  they  irere  acting^in  perfect  good 
faith,  the  only  doubtful  point  in  the  memorial  ])eing  that,  after  the  organization 
of  a  competent  army  and  navy,  the  problem  of  peace  or  war  might  be  decided. 
"If  peaceful  relations  be  rrif^intained  by  ratifying  the  treaty,"  they  wrote,  "t!te 
avaricious  aliens  will  d(  finitely  see  that  there  is  not  much  wealth  in  the  country, 
and  thus,  abandoning  the  idea  of  gain,  they  will  approach  us  with  friendly 
feelings  only  and  ultimately  will  pa.s.s  under  our  Knip(Tor's  grace.  They  may 
then  be  induced  to  make  grateful  oiYeriugs  to  hia  Majesty,  and  it  will  no  longer 
be  a  question  <lf  trade  but  of  tribute/'  Something  of  smister  intention  seems  to 
presentitself  between  the  lines  of  this  document.  But  we  have  to  remember  that 
it  was  addresaed  ultimately  to  the  Kyoto  nobles,  whose  resentment  would  have 
been  at  once  excited  by  the  use  of  friendly  or  self-effacing  language. 

There  is  also  on  record  correspondence  that  passed  bf  t  ween  the  Bakufu 
premier,  li,  and  certain  friends  of  his  in  the  Imperial  capital.  From  these  letters 
it  appears  that  Ycdo  was  advised  by  the  far-^^pf  in^  section  of  the  Kyoto  states- 
men to  simulate  the  policy  of  bringing  aliens  und.  r  Japanese  influence,  and  of 
using  for  purposes  of  iiiiiitary  and  naval  develoj)ment  the  wealth  that  would 
accrue  from  oversea  trade.  In  a  word,  the  Bakufu  had  to  disguise  their  policy 
mtemssooh  as  mi^t  piaeate  the  KyOto  ocmsenPEtives,  and  tlds  deception  wala 
once  ciuried'sofar  that  an.^voy  sent  to  KyOto'finm  Yedo  represented  the  s&00iia 
as  hodtile  at  heart  to  f oreignels,  thoui^  tokratmg  them  temporarily  as  a  matter 
of  prudence.  It  cannot  be  woaidered  at  that  the  foreign  representatives  found 
much  to^perplex  them  in  these  conditions,  or  that  at  the  legations  in  Yedo,  as 
well  as  among  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  Americn,  an  uneasy  feeling  grew  up 
that  Japan  waited  only  for  an  opportunity  to  repudiate  her  treaty  engagements. 

.    INtRIGUES  IN  KYOTO 

About  this  time  tbare  beSBm.  to  assemble  in  the  Imperial  caintala  numbev  of 
men  who,  though  without  social  or  official  status,  were  aionea  taJented,  patriotic) 
and  conservative.  At  their  bead  stood  Umeda  Genjird,  who.  practised  asia 
phjwiciail  and  wrote  political  brochures  under  the  nom  de  phm$  ^  Umpin.  He 
soon  became  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  loyalists  whose  motto  was  Son-0  J 6-1 
(B»ym  tha  sovereign,  expel  the  barbarians),  and  a^aaociated  with  ium  were 
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Rai  Miki,  a  son  of  Rai  SanyS;  Yanagawa  Seigan;  Yoshida  Sh6in;  Saig5  Kichino- 
suke  —  better  known  as  SaigO  Takamori,  the  leader  of  the  Satsuma  rebellion 
of  1877, —  Hashimoto  Sanae,  and  others  who  have  been  not  unjustly  described 
as  the  real  motive  force  that  brought  about  the  Restoration  of  1867. 

These  men  soon  came  to  exercise  great  influence  over  the  Court  nobles  — 
especially  Konoe,  Takatsukasa,  Ichijo,  Nijo,  and  Sanjo  —  and  were  consequent- 
ly able  to  suggest  subjects  for  the  sovereign's  rescripts.  Thus  his  Majesty 
was  induced  to  issue  an  edict  which  conveyed  a  reprimand  to  the  shogun  for 
concluding  a  treaty  without  previously  referring  it  to  the  feudatories,  and 
which  suggested  that  the  Mito  and  Owari  feudatories  should  be  released  from  the 
sentence  of  confinement  passed  on  them  by  li  Kamon  no  Kami.  This  edict 
startled  the  Bakufu,    They  at  once  sent  from  Yedo  envoys  to  remonstrate  with 

^  the  conservatives,  and  after 

/"pdK'  '.'yi'.lf.'.m    i'\t\y'i\v  a  controversy  lasting  four 

"t.:-Mn;ius?  •'iuJ  \i    ( /^^^^j  "    .''t"*.ia  1: '  i  •  /n  ^  months,  a  compromise  was 
If  i<^jfi'»!if  n  v>l     1    (ffl'-^n        .iiofti.l.iMi.'i  I*      effected  by  which  the  sover- 
IJ  1«ti'<:i'  \  \JcV\  /^/^     •  '-''f*^     i"*''         ^-ifff^  postponed  any  action 

V'  .Vt  u;    JH|^^j^j|MB|k  .lit  mt:lq -iM.'p  71  for  the  expulsion  of  foreign- 

r  .^^BIBK^^SlHil^         '-'^^  t  ui  ui  ers  and  the  shdgun  declared 

^^^QflH^Hfl^HN^^^i  f -ttl.^ that  his  tolerance  of  in- 
'-'dl'^  .  ^^^^^^^^HflV^^HHBnfl^^  t«mational  commerce  wa.s 

r  only  temporary.   This  was 
regarded  as  a  victory  for 
^^^d^^B^^^Pv  i^WK^&J|^S^^8^\      he  shogunate.    But  the 
''^i^^S^^^^Bd  SSSk^.  "^SSStK^^f^L    Yedo  envoys,  during  their 

r^H^^^^  stay  in  Kydto,  discovered 
^^1^^^^^  evidences  of  a  plot  to  over- 
throw  the  Bakufu,  Great 
,.':^:»!ifi;Miij         ^  — —  j  ,  H)  o^'M  Severity  was  shown  in  deal- 

IiNaobom  ijjg  tjjig  conspiracy. 

The  leaders  were  beheaded,  banished,  or  ordered  to  conamit  suicide;  the  Mito 
feudatory  being  sentenced  to  perpetual  confinement  in  his  fief;  the  daimyo  of 
Owari,  to  permanent  retirement;  and  Keiki,  former  candidate  for  the  succession 
to  the  shogunate,  being  deprived  of  office  and  directed  to  live  in  seclusion. 
Many  other  notable  men  were  subjected  to  various  penalties,  and  this  "Great 
Judgment  of  Ansei"  —  the  name  of  the  era  —  caused  a  profound  sensation 
throughout  the  empire.  The  nation  mourned  for  many  sincere  patriots  who  had 
been  sentenced  on  the  flimsiest  evidence,  and  the  whole  incident  tended  to 
accentuate  the  unpopularity  of  foreign  intercourse.  •    •  . 
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THE  SECRET  EDICT 

The  compromise  mentioned  above  as  having  been  effected  between  Yedo  and 
Kyoto  had  the  effect  of  stultifying  the  previously  drafted  edict  which  condemned 
the  shdgun  for  concluding  a  treaty  without  consulting  the  feudatories.  The 
edict  had  not  been  publicly  promulgated,  but  it  had  come  into  the  possession 
of  the  Mito  feudatory,  and  by  his  orders  had  been  enclosed  in  the  family  tomb, 
where  it  was  guarded  night  and  day  by  a  strong  troop  of  samurai.  The  Bakufu 
insisted  that  to  convey  such  a  document  direct  from  the  Throne  to  a  feudatory 
was  a  plain  trespass  upon  the  shogun' s  authority.  Mito,  however,  refused  to 
surrender  it.    The  most  uncompromising  conservatives  of  the  fief  issued  a 
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maTdfesto  justifi]^  tfci^  ja^ubbI,'  tkuSk  as  evidence  of  titmtamMst,  ceoonutied 

:'  AssAskfiAiiiN  OP  ri 

Nariaki,  the  Mito  baron,  now  instructed  his  vassals  to  surrender  tlie  edict. 
He  iriay  have  shared  the  views  of  his  retainers,  but  he  vva-.  nut  prepared  to 
assert  them  by  taking  up  arms  against  his  own.  family.  In  the  face  of  tfai^ 
Instruction  the  conservatiye  «oin«mi  had  no  ohoioe  bat  to  disperse  w'  fsoaufM 
goieide;  'Smnie  ttrenty  of  .them«ihowever,  made- their  way  to  Yedo  bent  upoui 
kUliHg^Iiirainoil  no  iSemt,  whomtbey  mgarded  as  the  head  and  front  of  the  evils 
of  the  time.  The  deed  was  consummated  on  the  monimg  of  the  24th  of  Marcl^ 
1860,  as  li  was  on  his  way  to  tiie  sMplm's.eastlla.  •  :A]1  the  assttsizis  loati  their 
lives  or  committed  suidde.  ■  .  - 

■    ATnTimE  6f  T^E  JAPANESE  SAMURAI 

The  slaying  of  li  was  foiiowed  Ijy  several  similar  acts,  a  few  against  foreigners 
and  several  against  Japanese  leaders  of  progress..  ^Mangr  eif^  tilings  have  be^ 
said  of  1^  mien  by  whom  these  deeds  of  b]iMid  were  pespeftrated.  Bitbwe>liave 
alwayatorememberythat^iiith^owneyesihflyobey^  tbeteaefamgsol  beiredip 
tary  conviction  and  tlie  dtetates'of  pntriotism  towards  their  country  ai^wdldd 
loyahy  towards  their  sovereign.  It  has  been  abundantly  shown  in  these,  pagtt 
that  the  original  attitude  of  the  Japapese  towards  foreigners  was  hospitable  and 
liberal.  It  hns  nhn  been  shoun  how,  in  the  presence  of  unwelcome  foets,  this 
mood  was  changed  for  one  of  distrust  and  dislike.  Every  Japanese  patriot 
believed  when  he  refused  to  admit  foreigners  to  his  country  in  the  nineteenth 
century  that  he  was  obeying  the  injunctions  handed  down  from  the  lips  of  his 
most  illustrious  oountrymeni  Hideyoshi,  leyasu,  and  lemitsu — believed,  ui 
short,  that  to  re^Mfanit  aliens  would  be  to  expose  the  realm  to  extreme  peril  and 
to  cosniveiat  Its  loss  of  indep^ulebee;  He  was  pcefMured  to  obey  this  eonviction 
at  the  eost  of  his  own  life,  and  that  sackifioe  seemed  a  dufficiekit  guaiantee  ol  liia 
fliaceiityi 

•  ■  »         '    •       ■ '  '  '   '      ■  •  ■  -  .  . 

THE  PIR8T  FOREICNERS 

It  muFJt  be  conceded,  too,  that  the  nineteenth-eentury  foreigner  did  not  pre- 
sent himself  to  Japan  in  a  very  lovable  light.  His  demeanour  was  marked  by  ail 
the  arrogance  habitually  sho^n  by  the  Occidental  towards  the  Oriental,  and 
^oagh  thegiiiflfal  average  of  the  vwmm  waaoBn  reached  a'high  standard,  they 
approttehed  the  Mlutkn-of^iaQ*  Japanese  problieiiis  with  a  d^pree  of  ailspioMm 
whieh  could  iiot^  li^  tto'  be.  inteosely  IrkMme  to  a  proud  nation*  Evfin  the 
fonoffi  repsesentatives  made  it  their  habit  to  seek  for  trickery  or  abuse  in  all 
J apaii^4ei&g$|^ official  or  private,  and  though  they  doubtless  had mooh  warrant 
for  this  mood,  its  display  did  not  tend  to  conciliate  the  Jnpfmppe.  Many  in- 
stances might  be  cited  from  the  pnges  of  offiHfil  records  and  from-the  columns 
of  local  newspapers,  but  they  need  not  be  detailed  here.  '  ' 

Moreover,  there  were  difficulties  connected  with  trade.  The  framers  of  the 
treaties  had  found  it  necessary  to  deal  with  tlie  currency  question,  and  their 
maimi^  of  dUMilmg  with  it  was  to  stipulftte  that  foreign  corns  shoidd  be'esdohange- 
ajblis' with'  Japanesd,  wdght  lor  weight.  •  iThis^stipulatkA  dklnot  take^inSiOiany 
account  "Umt  ratio  betweeh  the  pftdous  metalsv  'andias'tiiSKt  taiiio  wais  fiftceA  to 
oaoin  StDroperandifiVd  todfie^  Japftn,  it  ia^oMias  tfa«6i  by  tbemere'piocesaof 
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exchange,  a  foreign  merchant  could  reap  a  rich  harvest.   Of  course  this  was  never 

intended  by  the  framers  of  the  treaty,  and  when  the  Japrtiifse  saw  the  yellow 
metal  flowing  away  rapidly  from  the  realm,  they  adopted  the  obvious  expedient 
of  changing  the  relative  weights  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  state  would  have  hesitated  to  apply  that 
remedy.  Yet  by  the  foreigner  it  was  censured  as  a  "gross  violation  of  treaty 
right"  and  as  ''a  deliberate  attempt  an  the  part  of  tJie  Japanese  autborities  to 
raise  all  the  |vices  of  the  native  produce  two  hjondred  per  oent^  addnflt  the 
loreiga  poreliafler.*'  The  British  TepreM]ktative»  Sir  RirtheEford  Aleock,  in  a 
despatch  written  to  his  Government,  at  the  close  of  1859,  penned  some  very 
caustic  comments  on  the  conduct  of  his  countrymen,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  "in  estimating  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  any  atf<'mpt  to 
improve  the  aspect  of  affairs,  if  the  ill-disguised  enmity  of  the  governmg  classes 
and  the  indisposition  of  the  Executive  Government  to  give  partial  effect  to  the 
treaties  be  clajsaed  among  the  first  and  principal  of  these,  the  unscrupulous 
character  and  dealings  of  foreigners  who  frequent  the  ports  for  purposes  of 
trade  orft  only  seeond  and  8ca;rodiy  infeaor  in  importaiMe^  ton  the  sinister 
idiaraeter  of  the  influence  they  ejcerrise."  -  ' 

'  It  is  only  just,  however,  to  note  the  cASket  ade  of  the  picture,  and  to  observe 
that  the  foraign  merchant  had  many  causes  of  legitimate  dissatisfaction;  that 
his  business  was  constantly  hampered  and  interrupted  by  Japanese  official 
interference;  that  the  ready  recourse  which  Japanese  samurai  had  to  deeds  of 
blood  against  peaceful  strangers  seemed  revoltingly  cniel ;  that  he  appeared  to  be 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  perplexity  and  doul)ie  dealing,  an<l  that  the 
large  majority  of  the  i\jiglo-Saxon  tradesmen  visiting  Japan  in  the  eai  iy  days  of 
her  renewed  intercourse  had  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  the  men  described 
^  the  above  despatch. 

5^  KYOTO 

In  order  to  follow  the  sequence  <tf  events,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  Kyoto, 
which,  as  the  reader  wll  have  perceived,  was  the  centre  of  national  politics  in 
this  troublous  era.  An  incident  ajjparentiy  of  the  grontf  st  importance  to  the 
Bakufu  occurred  in  1 86 1 .  The  shogu n  received  the  Emperor 's  sister  in  marriage. 
But  the  auspicious  event  had  to  l)e  heavily  paid  for,  since  the  Bakufu  officials 
wt  rt;  obliged  to  pledge  themselves  to  expel  foreigners  within  tea  years.  This 
inspired  new  efforts  en  the  part  of  the  ctfnservativea.  A  numbtf  of  aamurai 
'visited  Yoki>haiiia»  and  piosdaed  death  to  any  Japanese  tnerehant  entering  into 
transactions  witii  the  afiens.  Iliese  ooBservativeB  further  announced  the  doc* 
itrine  that  the  ahd^im't  Utle  of  8ei4  (harbarian-expelling)  indicated  explicitly 
that  to  expel  foreigners  waa  his  duty,  and  the  shogun's  principal  officials  were 
so  craven  that  they  ad\ised  him  to  apolojrizp  for  failing  to  discharge  that  duty 
instead  of  wholly  r^udiating  the  extravaguut  interpretation  of  the  anti4oreiga 
party. 

Encouraged  by  these  sueces.«!es,  the  extremists  in  Kyoto  induced  the  sovereign 
to  issue  an  edict  in  which,  after  speaking  of  the  ''iufiuilerable  and  contumelious 
behaviour  of 'fareigQerBy"ttf  "the  loss  of  prestijBe  and  of  honour  ognstantly 
inngthecountry,{'andolthe  sovereign 's  "  profoundooUoitude/'hislv^jesty  open- 
iy  cited  the  shdguii*8  engasamcat  to  diive  out  the  aJieEns  within;  ten  yearsj  and 
eKplicitly  affirmed  thai  the  gfint  of  ^  Imperial  princess'  hand  to  the  Mgun 
had  been  intended  to  secure  the  unity  required  fpTfthat  achievement.  Such 
axk^^ot  jsraainjeffect  iBUitefewMrtatiWL  1»  ,ev<«y  J^figmem  sut^oet.to  orgiaiifle  lus 
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anti-foreign  crusade^  and  it  ^'publicly  committed  the  Bakufu  Court  to  a  policfjr 
which  the  latter  had  neither  the  power  to  oaxry  out  nor  any  intention  of  att^pt^ 

ing  to  carry  out." 

But  at  this  juncture  something  like  a  reaction  took  place  in  the  Imperial 
capital.  A  party  of  able  men,  led  by  Princes  Koiiue  and  Iwaliura,  had  the 
courage  to  denounce  the  unwisdom  of  the  extrennstfi,  at  whose -head  stood 
Priuoeff  Arisugawa^  and  SdnjO.  At  that  time  the  most  powerful  fieUr  i&  Japoa 
were  Satsuma  and  GhdsfaQ.  Both  were  faeMditaiily  hostile  to 'the.  Tokngawa^ 
but  were  mutually  separated  by!  a  differenoe  ol.O]Hni€in  in  the  matter  of  foreign 
polity,  so  that  when  the  above  two  cabals  were  organized  in  KyCto,  the  ChOshQ 
men  attached  themselves  to  the  extremists,  the  Satsuma  to  the  moderates. 
The  latter  contrived  to  have  an  Imperial  rescript  sent  to  Yedo  by  the  hands  of 
the  Satsuma  feudatory,  Shimazu  Hisamitsu.  This  rescript  indicated  three 
courses,  one  of  which  the  shogun  was  asked  to  choose:  namely,  first,  that  he 
himself  should  proceed  to  Kyoto  for  the  purpose  of  there  conferring  with  the 
principal  feudatoHes  as  to  the  best  means  df  tranqtdiludng  the  nataon;  secondly, 
that  the  five  princiiial  littoral  fiels  should  be  ordered  to  prepare  coast  defences, 
and,  thirdly,  that  Keiki  of  Mito  and  the  feudatory  of  Eeldsen  AmUd  be  appoint* 
ed  to  h^h  office  in  the  BaftttjTu  adininistration. 

To  obey  this  rescript  was  to  violate  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Bakufu, 
namely,  that  all  interference  in  administrative  affairs  was  forbidden  to  the 
Kyoto  Conrt.  The  only  dignified  course  for  the  shogun  to  take  was  to  refuse 
compliance  or  to  resign,  and  probably  had  he  done  so  he  would  have  recovered 
the  power  of  which  he  had  gradually  been  dcpriv(>d  ])y  the  interference  of  Kyoto. 
But  his  advisers  lacked  courage  to  reconiniend  such  a  course.  At  their  suggestion 
the  Mgun  sigmfied'  his  willingness  to  comply  with  the  first  ^d  the  thivd-of  the 
conditions  embodied  in  the  edict.  The  Satsuma  feudatory  stroDgjly  counselled 
that  the  sAd^imshould  decline  toproeeed  to  Kyoto  andshould  reieet  ail  propossis 
for  the  expulsion  of  forelgnerSi' but  the  ignosed  his  adrioe. 


At  this  time  there  occurred  an  incident  which  had  the  most  far-reaching 
consequences.  A  party  of  British  subjects,  three  gentlemen  and  a  lady,  met,  at 
Namaniugi  on  the  Tokai do,  the  cor%e  of  the  Satsuma  feudatory  as  he  was 
returning  from  'lf^o^  :10nsequ8iiited  wiA  the  sfariet' etiquette  enfioveed  in 
Japan  in  sunfa  faituaitiottes.'the  loreignen  attedilpted  to  ride  tl^ou^  the  procession^ 
the  resuh  beiBg  tlisft  joaev  Mr.  Bi<fliardsBfn,nwia kfllad,  aiud  two  of  theotherswere 
wounded.  The  updiot  of  this  affair  iras  that  the  British  Government,  having 
demanded  the  siurreiider  of  the  sarnurai  implicated  in  the  murder,  and  having 
been  refused,  sent  a  naval  squadron  to  bombard  Kagoshima,  the  capital  of  the 
Satsuma  baron.  In  this  engagement,  the  Satsuma  men  learned  for  the  first 
time  the  utter  helplessness  of  their  old  weapons  and  old  manner  of  fighting,  and 
their  conversion  to  progressive  ideas  was  thoroughly  effected.  ■   -  «... 

ISieisubmissiye  attitude  of  ^e'Bahttfu  towsirds'the  Ihiperial- Court  encour- 
aged the  extreiuistfi  iniKySto  to  prefer  fresh  demands.  Inste«l  of  waiting  for  the 
shdgun  to  repair  to  Ky5to,  ar  hehad  pledged  hilixself  to  do  in  oomplianoe  with  the 
edtot'i  mentioned  abovev  they'.OQntfiired  tbs  issuerol  Jdiotherr^i^t^i'e^ltuviiig 
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^  Jbib^ito  proelajinvbpdnly  iihe  adof»tt4ai:<k£  thejaficn-^E^eiliiig  poHcgrv 

in  fix  a  date  ioi  its  practical  iMeption.  Again  %he  Bdkufu  yiddedi  i  Tkey  'ddad 
not,  indeed,  actually  take  the  steps  indicated  in  the  rescript,  b'utithey  promised 
to  tjonsider  its  contents  as  soon  as  the  shogun  arrived  in  Kyoto.  The  extremists, 
however,  could  not  rccoiipile  themseives  to  even  that  delay.  In  the  fsprino:;  of 
1-863,  they  constrained  Keiki,  who  had  been  appointed  guardian  to  the  shogun 
and  who  was  then  in  Kyoto,  to  give  an  en^gement  that  on  the  shogun 's  return 
t;o  Yedo  decisive  mea^jures  to  put  an  ^nd  to  foreign  iixtercourse  should  be  begun. 

Tfal£l2engagemeat/theflU(]rimi<t»«^ 
eafHtAl/  and  ivt^thfi  auike  timQ;me0Baced  didlgr:  nadiad  hini  iioai  Yedo^  4eclaring 
that  unless  he  returned  at  once  to  Yedo  to  aettielthel  Naiiianuig|.affai)ry.!(tar  wttli 
Cirelit.  Britain  would  be^inevitable.  But  the  cCnservatiyes  irould  not  allow  him 
to  return.  They  procured  the  issue  of  yet  another  Imperial  dewee  directing 
Uiat  "if  the  English  barbarians  wanted  a  conference,  they  should  repair  to 
Osaka  Harbour  and  receive  a  point-blank  refusal ;  that  the  shogun  should  rcirifiin 
in  Kyoto  to  direct  defensive  operations,  and  that  he  should  accompany  the 
Emperor  to  tlie  slu-me  of  the  god  of  War  where  a  ' barbanan-Kiuclling  sword' 
WQsdd  fae  huid«dloJbxm;'^ '  IUb«88  saved  tibe!dkdgi£B;froiiiriM»infe  of  his  perplexities 
and,  in  bis  abaence,  the  Yedo  statesmen  iMiidlthfr  Mimmity  required  by  Great 
Bi<>tain>f<»'the  Na,nlfliini«gi  otrtrngeand-l^  faer-to  enMst  iriurtefver&urlhte  redress 
alto  dosired.  Accordingly,  in  July,  1863,  a  British  6quadinil|>n]leeedei}  to: Kapii> 
flhutaa  aod  bombaided  it  afr^already  deeoiibed.      :  I.  v  • .  •    ;  1/    ;  -  .  .;  1^  ; 

I.',.-.  I..  ■  -  .    .i:  ■•■  ]  ^  .  ■     ■    ■      •  '!0  ■.      .'      •  > 

*  THB  SHIMONOSEKt  OMl^LICATtON  ' 

K  the  Satsuma  men  thus  received  a.oonclusive  lesson  as  to  the  superiority  of 
Western  annamentSi  the  ChoshQ  fief  waa  destined  td  beisimilarly  instructed 
akai  kfiigafterwardd^  1  lUmXi  haioe  been  pereemd  thaH  aii  tfais^flii  tine  IniiNttial 
Court  was  ver^'pcoHioiilk  aastidoveipt^dtB. .  ^Qaeiof  iheaeiackially  appoSnted 
the  11th  of  May,  1863,  as  the  date  for  commencing  the  barbarian-expelling 
campaign,  and  copies  of  the  edict  were  sent  direct  to  the  feudatories  without 
previous  reforpnee  to  the  shotpin.  The  Cboshu  daimyd  found  the  edict  so  con- 
genial that,  without  v>  rating  for  the  appointed  day,  he  opened  fire  on  American, 
French,  and  Dutch  merchantmen  passing  the  titrait  of  Shim onoseki,  which  his 
batteries  commanded.  The  slaps  suffered  no  injury,  but,  of  course,  such  an 
act  could  not  be  condoned,  and  the  Baki^u  Government  being  unwilling  or 
Mniihie'tO'gUr^  ftittroeilaralson^  th^  threie.pBaKWiap'YidMM^iv^Bek-had  •biwii'fiiwdjaii 
joined  hidkdsinth  "Rnglamd.foij  the-jwirpcae  ^  -deiBpattBiBga  sqniBiMn'tb  deBtwy 
the  Choshu  forts,  which  result  was  >«tt8ined  with  the'  ^r^teat^'  eaieJ  This 
^<Shimonoseki  Expedition/'  as  it  was  called,  enormously  strengthened  this 
conviction  which  the  bombardment  of  Kagoshima  had  established.  Th^ 
nation  thoroughly  appreciated  its  own  belligerent  incapacity  when  foreign 
powers  entered  the  lists,  and  patriotic  men  began  to  say  unhesitatingly  that 
their  country  was  fatally  w§ai$.^ed  by  the  dual  system  of  govenunent.   •  ' 

<  ^aANQS  OF.  OPINION  JDN  KYOTO 

-  if  :<Tbe  away  JekMfedihy^the  cKtscizi^  Inttlreil^belieek  owing 

td  th^  exces8iveljKal..uThey  procured  the  drafting  of  ^  IiapiMiHl;  odiei'whidl 
declared  the  Emperor  <s  resolve  to  driVe  outtvihoJoreign^aEi,  and  announced  a 
3psit  l)y  hisiMajeity  1  totthe  great  ahrinea  to  i|iiay.^fiig?4fc<n;eB—^  ~  Tbiaiedietiteiiev 
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raociTtd>itlier.iEthp0iiid  seal,  •'flie'tixt^bmste  appear  to  have  overrated 
influence 'tft^Obtirt.   They  counted  ertdneoutiy  on  his  Majesty's  post  factd 
compliance,  and  they  thus  created  an  opportunity  of  whioh  the  moderates  took 

immediate  advantage.  At  the  instance  of  the  latter  and  in  consideration  of  the 
fictitious  edict,  Mdri  Motonori  of  Ch5shfl)  leader  of  the  extremi^^ts',  was  ordprod 
to  leave  the  capital  with  all  the  nobles  who  shared  h  IS  opinions.  iJoubtiftss 
the  bombardment  of  Kagoshiiiia  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  measure,  but 
the  ostensible  cause  was  the  irregularity  of  the  edict.  There  was  no  open  dis- 
kv(mliial'6iim&MJti^  bn  the  otiMMdwiujt  tbore  w«b  no  flfctonpt  to  enfme 
it.  The  situation  for  the  extremists  waa  further  impaired  by  an  appeal  to  force 
bUs'i^ti  pdrb  of  the  C&OahQ  abiAiu^(ii'>  -'Thfy  eBuyed  to  eaW  Kyoto  laider  Anns, 
fotf  l^^d^tensible  purpose  of  presenting  a  petition  to  the  Throne  but^teally  tO 
make  away  with  the  moderate  leaders.  This  political  coup  failed  signally,  and 
from  that  time  the  ardent  advocates  of  the  anti-foreign  i)olicy  began  to  be  re- 
garded as  rebels.  Just  at  this  time  the  Shimonoseki  expedition  gave  an  object 
lesson  to  the  nation,  and  helped  to  deprive  the  barbarian^expelling  agitation  of 
any  isemblance  of  Imperial  sanction.         ^  i  irsrrrj    .  -  '  n  il 

yvfhm  the  Ctotfiil  leudatofy  aittempted  to  dose  ^Oie  Shimonoeeld  Struts  by 

means  of  ccimion,  the  Bakufu  sent  a  commissioner  to  remonstrate.  But  the 
ChoshQ  mmUfixi  insisted  that  they  had  merely  obeyed  tho  ?nvoreign's  order,  and 
the  better  to  demonstrate  their  resolution,  they  put  the  commissioner  to  death. 
Thus  directly  challenged,  the  Bakufu  mustered  a  powerful  force  and  launched 
it  against  Choshu.  But  by  this  time  the  two  great  southern  clans,  having 
learned  the  madness  of  appealing  to  force  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  country 
closed,  had  agreed  to  work  togctlier  in  tlie  interests  of  the  State.  Thus,  when 
the  BakufwBrmy,  comprising  contingents  feom  thirty-six  feudatories,  reached 
Ohhshtt;  the  appealed' to  the  demeney  of  the  invaiding  genmls,  einong 
'v^otiA' the^^iba  baj^onrwaiB  the  most  powmf ui,  and  tiie  appeal  resulted  in  the 
^thdtawal«tftbe punitory  expedition  Without  the  imposition  of  an  v  <  >nditi0lttl 
Th$&- Bakufu  were  naturally  much  incensed.  Another  formidable  force  was 
'organized  to  attack  Choshu,  but  it  halted  at  Osaka  and  sent  envoys  to  announce 
the  punishment  of  the  rebeUious  fief,  to  which  announcements  the  fief  paid  not 
the  least  attention.  '    •  '  "•    '    '  '  «; 

.  (!••:«-  '        •      •  ^  '■ '   .  i    '    >     •  IV  •  J      '      :  . 

\-^iki  things  were  iat  thid  iMiake»  %  Htory  Parkes,  reprefaeoltstiv^iof'GhMat 
Britain,  arriyed  upon  the  scene  in  the  Far  East.  A  man  of  remarkably  luminoufc 
judgment  and  military  met^^odS)  ..distinguished  diplomatist  appreciated 
almost  immediately  that  the  ratification  of  the  treaties  by  the  soverdgn  was 
essentii&i' to  their  validity,  and  that  by  investing  the  ratification  with  all  possible 
formality,  the  Emperor's  recovery  of  administrative  pnwor  might  be  accelerated. 
He  therefore  conceived  the  idea  of  repairing  to  Ilyogo  with  a  powerful  naval 
"squadron  for  the  puipose  of  seeking,  first,  the  ratification  of  the  treaty;  secondly, 
the  reduction  of  the  import  tariff  from  an  average  of  fifteen  x)er  cent,  ad  valorem 
(at  which  figure  it  had  been  fixed  by  the  original  treaty)  to  five  per  cent.,  and, 
thirdly,  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  Hyogo  and  Ofeaka  at  once,  in^ad^efinetut^ 
'tihy -jrears -bailee,  as  previously  agreed.      '  ' '     -"  •  >'   •  '      ^ i  >  o  •  .  ■ 

it^Ctimdhy'^bliHm  hirers  wfaiehi'^ieBtf- 
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bined  to  destroy  the  forts  at  Shimono^elq  W9S  9>  fpie  9{  jthree  million  dolll^rs,  imd 

the  Bak'ufu,  being  unable  to  collect  this  money  from  Choshu,  had  taken  wmn 
themselves  the  duty  of  paying  it  and  had  already  paid  one  milUon.  iSir  Harry 
Parkes 's  plan  was  to  remit  the  remaining  two  millions  in  consideration  of  tlie 
Government  endorsing  the  three  demands  formulated  above.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  tiie  appearance  of  a  powerful^squadrgii  of  foreign  warships  at  the 
yery  portals  of  the  Imperial  palaeeithmw  thu  ^uitifKairi^  a  JNrme^^^  The 
«ig^t  veeaeb  cast  imfibor  off  ByQ&y  at  NoVcwW)'  12866,  aud  it  semed  to  the 
nation  tbat  the  prpblemof  foreign  mt^nsolwee  b04ij:^^'rmyed'iii  an  aggmvated 
form.  ^  ■  -  /,."•.       )  •, :  I    '  ■ 

.  •  Once  again  the  anti-foreign  agitators,  recovered  thcii:  influence,  and  inveighed 
against  the  Bakufu'$  incompetence  to  avert  such  trespa.sses  even  from  the  sacred 
city.  T"^]id':>r  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  these  conservatives,  the  Emperor 
dismissed  Irum  office  or  otherwise  punished  the  ministers  appointed  by  the 
shogun  to  negotiate  with  the  foreign  representatives,  and  in  the  face  of  this 
humihating  disavowal  of  Bahvfu  authority,  the  shogun  had  no  alternative  except 
to  resign.  He  did  so.  But  the  Imperial  Couit  heaitftted  to.  accept  the  respiionsl- 
bilities  that  would  have  resulted  from  sanctioning  his  resignation.  The  Bakvfu 
were  informed  that  the  Emperor  sanctioned  the  treaties  and  that  the  shSgm 
was  authorized  to  deal  \^  ith  them,  but  that  steps  must  be  taken  to  revise  them 
in'  oOnsultation  with  the  feudatories,  and  that  Hyogo  and  Osaka  must  not  be 
opened,  though  the  proposed  change  of  tariff-rate  would  be  permitted.  Nothing 
definite  v/ns  saiil  about  remitting  the  two  million  dollars  remaining  from  the 
Choshu  line,  and  Sir  Harry  Parkes  was  able  to  say  triumphantly  that  he  had 
obtained  two  out  of  three  concessions  demanded  by;  him  without  having  given 
uny        p/'O  whatever,       ;:  f  .- i         .  'f! ;  -  jl.  ^.t- 

1     :  '       ''•  :  THE  LAST  OF  T^iE  TOKIJGAWA  SHOGUNS 

1  •  .T3ie  measures  against  Choahu  wca%  now  recommenced,  but  with  complete 
unsuccess,  and  thus  a  final  blow  was  given  to  the  prestige  of  the  Yedo  Govern- 
ment. It  was  at  this  time  (1866)  that  the  fourteenth  shogun,  lemochi,  passed 
^way  and  was  succeeded  hv  Yoshinobu,  better  known  as  Keiki.  Whatever  the 
political  views  of  this  nobleiiian  may  have  been  wlien  he  was  put  forward  by  the 
conservatives,  in  1857,  as  a  candidate  for  succession  to  the  shogunatc,  he  no 
sooner  attained  that  dignity,  ui  1866,  than  he  became  an  turdeaxt  advpcate^of 
progress.  IVench  experts  were  engaged  to  remodel  the  army,  and  English 
officers  to  organize  the  navy }  the  8faiim*i  brdtH^  was  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposi- 
Hfsa,  and  0<*iQid(entaJl/faslupnp;Weve.i]|^  the  c^emopiea  of 'ther  J?a^t(fii 

Court.  :■  .    {.■'.         :>    .-r-:"'  :  '  \         ■,..>.'.    .  -  i  ';  ■  <     ..  I:  • 

When  Keiki  assumed  office  he  had  to  deal  speedily  with  two  problems;  that 
is  to  say,  the  complk-ation  with  Ch^shii,  and  the  opening  of  Hyoe:o.  The  Em- 
peror's reluctant  consent  to  tlie  latter  was  obtained  for  the  begiumng  of  1868, 
and  an  edict  was  also  issued. fprtlie  punishment  of  Choshu.  The  result  was  two- 
fold: fresli  life  was  imparted  to.tbe-^ti-fpreign  agitatipn,  and  tjie  Satsuma  md 
Chfishll  f eudaitories  w^a^  Induced  to  join  hainds  agf^in^t  [t^e  Tokugawa.  Alike  i 
In  Satduma  and:  in  ChQshja,  .there  were  a  niunber  of  (dpyer  men  who  had  long 
laboured  to  combine  the  forces  of  the  two  fiefs  in  order  to  unite  the  whole  empire 
■wdec  the  sway.  ^  thekVE^^tp^K^puit^:. j^m^  «^d;.^|qib9  iOb^  the  Satsuma  side, 
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Eido  and  Sfiiijfi  m  tihe  Chssha  became  leading  figures  on  the  stage  of  their 
country's  new  career.  Through  their  influence,  aided  1)y  that  of  ltd,  afterwards 
prince,  and  Inouye,  afterwards  marquis,  the  two  great  clans  were  brought  into 

allianfp,  and  when,  in  1867,  the  shogun,  Keiki,  soii^rlit  and  obtnined  Imperial 
sanction  for  the  punishment  of  Choshu,  Satsuma  agreed  to  enter  the  lists  on  the 
latter's  side.  .     •    r  • 

TbSA  MEMORIAL 

'  ABloibident  of  a  moBtMnksng  and  unexpected  nature  n&ir.  oceurred.  YOdO, 
ttie  TqSa  feudatory,  addressed  io  the  shSffun  a  memorial  ekposing  the  hcdplem 
condition  <if  th^  Bftj»t/u' and  strongly  m'gi^  administration  should  b^' 

restored  to  the  Em|toror  in  order  that  the  nation  .might  be  united  to  face  the 
danf^frs  of  its  new  career.  It  is  necessary  to  note  here  that,  although  the 
feudatories  have  been  frequently  referred  to  in  these  pages  as  prominent  figures 
in  this  or  that  public  drama,  the  feudal  chiefs  themselves  exercised,  in  Tokugawa 
days,  v(  ry  little  influence  on  the  current  of  events.  A  modem  historian  speaks 
justly  when  he  says;  —  ■  .   -      '  .  ' 

''In  this  respect  the  descendants  of  the  great. Tokugawa  stategii^.  found 
tiiemselves  reduecd  to  a  position  precisely  anaJogous  t6  iliat  of  the  etnpieio]: 
hi  Kyoto.  Sovereign  taid  ihdgun  were,  alike  mere  afastraetions  so  far  us  thtf 
practical  work  of  the  government  was  concerned. .  W'ith  the  great  mass 
the  feudal  chiefs  things  fared  similarly.  These  men  who,  in  the  days  of  No- 
bunaga,  Hidc^yoshi  and  leyasu,  had  directed  the  policies  of  their  fiefs  and  led 
their  armies  in  the  field,  were  gradually  traiisformod,  during  the  kmc  peace 
of  the  Tokugawa  orn,  into  voluptuous  faineants  or,  nt  bo'-t,  thoughtless  dilet- 
tanti, wiUing  to  abandon  the  direction  of  their  affairs  to  seneschals  and  mayors, 
who,  while  on  the  whole  their  administration  was  able  and  loyal,  found  their 
account  in  contriving  and  perpetuating  the  effacement  of  their  chiefs.  Th\is, 
in- effect,  the  gbven^ment  of  the  comitry,  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Mgun 
and  the  feudatories,  fell  mto -those  of  their  vassals.  There  were  excq^tioDs,  of 
eourse,  blit  so  rare  as  to  be*  mere  accidental.  .  .  .  The  revoiution  which 
involved  the  fall  of  the  shogunate,  and  ultimatdy  of  feudalism,  may  be  called 
democratic  with  regard  to  the  personnel  of  those  who  planned  and  directed 
it.    They  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  without  either  rank  or  sooinl  stnndiTia;  "  * 

Keiki  himself,  although  the  memorial  was  directed  against  him.  may  fairly 
be  reckoned  among  these  longsighted  patriots.  The  Tosa  memori;)!  appealed 
So  forcibly  to  the  convictions  he  entertained  that  he  at  once  suniiiioued  a 
council  of  all  feudatories  and  high  officials  then  in  Kyoto;  informed  them  of 
his  restdve  io  adopt  Hdviee  of  the  memoriatist,  and,  on  the  foUowkig  day, 
hajided  kk  his  re^pHition  to  the  Emperor.  This  memorable  event  took'  plaee 
on  the  14th  of  October,'  1867;  and  the'  answer  of  the  EJmperor  before  the 
assembly  df  Beoetnber  15th  marked  the  end  of  the  shogunate.  . 

'    •  *         ^  ,  *  '  * 

THE  122ND  SOVEREIGN.  THE  EMPEROR  MUTSUHITO  (A.D.  1SG7-1912) 

The  throne  was  oooupied  at  this  time  by  Mutsuhito,  who  had  suceopdod 
on  the  13th  of  February,  icSOZ,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  Komei,  and  who 
himself  died  on  the  29th  day  of  July  1912.  At  the  time  of  his  accession,  the 
new  monarch  was  in  his  fifteenth  year,  having  been  bom  on  the  3rd  of 
November,  1862. 

P  Bneydopatdki  BrUamika,  Uth  Editioo;  article  " Japsa,"  by  Brinkl^.I 
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'mMEDIATB  CONSEQITENCE  6p' tHE  RESIGNA-nON  '     '  ^ 

Undoubtedly  Keiki  s  resignation  was  presented  in  all  f^ood  faith.  It  deserves 
to  rank  among  the  most  memorable  incidents  of  the  world's  liistory,  for  such 
a  sacrifice  1ms  seldom  been  made  by  any  ruler  in  the  interests  of  his  nation. 
But  by  the  Satsuma  and  ChOahQ  feudatories,  the  sincerity  of  the  aho^m  wa^  npt 
recognised.  Through  their  infli}ence  tlfQ  youthful  Emperor  was  induced  to 
issue  an  edict  calling  Keiki  a  traitori  accusing  him  of  arrogance  and  disloyalty, 
didclaring  that  hf^  had  not  hesitated  to  violate  the  commands; of  the  late  ^StCiQperor, 
aad  directing  that  he  should  be  destroyed.  In  obedience  to  this  rescript  the 
Tokugawa  officials  were  treated  with  such  harshnpF*?  that  Keiki  found  it  im- 
possible to  calm  their  indignation;  it  culminated  in  an  abortive  attack  upon 
Kyoto.  Thereupon,  Keiki  retired  to  Yedo,  which  city  he  subsequently  surreji- 
dered  unconditionally.  But  all  his  furnier  adherents  did  not  show  themselves 
equally  placable.  An  atteuipt  was  made  to  set  up  a  rival  candidate  for  the 
throne  in  tiie  pMm  of  thfe  Imperial  brd^^bbot  of  the  UenOxmdnastcsy  In.  Yedo; 
the  Aisu  clan  made  a  gallant  and  unsuccessful  resistance  in  the  norths  psovf 
ibtea,  and  ikB  shdgnn*^  iidxhik»l,  Yenoitaotet  (ifterwirds  viscount),  essayed  to 
establish  a  republic  in  Yezo,  whither  he  had  retired  with  the  Tokugawa  warships. 
But  these  petty  incidents  were  altogether  instgoiftcaint  compared  with  ths 
gppeatevent  of  which  thoyw^  a  sequel.  .         ■  i  r 

.'         '    '•  '    ■' '  .-i      .  :I;  ,  .!  •  '• 

.  tHE  JSfiff j// tK>VBBNMEi^t  AND 

The  year-name  was  now  changed  to  M&iji  (Enlightened  Government), 
from  January  1, 1868,  a^teim  fully  justified  by  eveiMs^  r  On^  of  the  earliest  acts 
of  the  new  Government  was  to  invite  the  Imiign  feptresMativ^  to  the  Imperial 
citfy,. Where  the-Emperor  hirasetf  reo^ved  them  in  pkUdi^Ace;  an  act  of  extreios 
ooi|d6scension  acoording  to  Japanese  canons  of  etiquette.  .Thereafter,  an 
Imperial idecree  annouiicCd  the  sovereign's  determination  to  cement  amicable 
relations  with  foreign  nations,  and  declared  that  any  Japanese  subject  guilty  of 
violence  to  a  foreigner  would  be  acting  in  contravention  of  liis  sovereign's 
commands,  as  well  as  injuiiously  to  the  dignity  and  good  faith  of  the  country  in 
the  eyes  of  the  powers  with  whicli  his  Majesty  had  pledged  himself  to  naaititaiB 
friendslnp.  So  signal  was  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  deai(»anpar  of 
ihh  natioDl'a  leaders  tumkcdk  foreign  in^e^MCUisel  Only  two  years  earlieri  the 
advent -of  a'squadroa  o£  f ordga  wart-vessela  at:Ey()go  tiad  exieated  aSniost  a 
panic  >and  had  leaused  mto/tOieEjroilt  that  tbeiplnefaniDt^tQl  tiie  sacred  city.  9^ 
Kyoto  were  in  danger  of  desdmttkm  by: barbarian  foet.  But  now  the  Emperor 
invito  the  once  hated  aliens  toihis  presence^  treated  them  with  the  utmost  cour- 
ts, and  publicly  greeted  them  as  welcome  guests.  Such  a  metamorphosis  has 
greatly  perpl-  x^d  some  students  of  Japanese  hi-tory.  Yet  the  explanation  is 
simple.  The  Kagoshima  and  Shimonoseki  expeditions  had  taught  Japan  that 
she  was  powerless  in  the  face  of  Western  armaments;  she  liad  learned  that 
national  effacemcnt  must  be  the  sequel  of  seclusion,  and,  above  till,  she  had  come 
to  an  understanding  that  her  diyidedilpon  of  goyerili)aent  jp^tf^^^fsd  h«f' 
purposes  of  resisjbanefi  to  aggresffliTii from labf^  ,  ■< 
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CHAPTER  XLVI  • 
If.  .  . 

'  ■    ■  •  •      '  •■  •  ••   -J      .-■  <i 

'   •       '    •    '!    THE  MEIJI  GOVERN AIENT  : 

'       THE  LEADERS  OP  REFORM     '  ♦ 

In  describing  the  events  that  culminated  in  the  fall  of  the  Tokugawa,  frequent 
references  have  been  made  to  the  feudatories.  But  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  feudal  chiefs  themselves  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  consumma- 
tion of  this  great  change.  "The  men  that  conceived  and  achieved  the  lleyolu- 
tion  of  1807,  w6re  chiefly  mmwoi  ol .inferior  grade."  They  numbered  fiftyn&va 
in  all,  and  of  tboae  only  thirteen  i)rev9.ari8tocrat8|  namely,  Eve  feudal  baronei 
and  eight  «oUrt  .nobleB.  Tiie  ayerage  ag^  of  .  these,  filily-five  did.  n^t  fi^Qgeed 
thirty':yeai99.  ''..):  . 

•  '       -.     THE  EMPERbR'S  OATH  '  *  '  ' 

The  great  clans  which  took  part  in  bringing  about  this  restoration  of  the 
administrative  power  to  the  Emperor  did  not  altogether  trust  one  another. 
Hitherto,  all  political  commotions  had  been  planned  for  the  sake  of  some  promi- 
nent family  or  eminent  leader,  and  had  resulted  merely  in  altering  the  personnel 
of  those  occupying  the  seats  of  power.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  history  should 
have  been  expected  to  repeat  itsdf  in  1867,  especially  since  the  clan  mainly 
rBQranaible,  Satsuma,  ovenibadowed  all  its  asaodates  .  wiUi  one  exception. 
Ther^re,  to  itiany  oiiloolscira.  it  seemed  that  the  TokugawA  Government  ihad 
been  overtbjtown  JbQ  nuiJse  rooni  for  the  a4-ppwflrCul  souths  f^udatoiy.  .In 
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order  to  provide  a  safeguard  against  such  a  danger,  the  young  Emperor  was 
asked  to  make  oath  that  a  broadly  based  deUberative  assembly  should  be 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  State  affairs  in  conformity  with  public 
opinion.  This  "coronation  oath/'  as  it  was  subsequently  called,  came  to 
occupy  an  important  place  in  political  appreciation,  and  to  be  interpreted  as  a 
promise  of  a  national  assembly.  But  most  assurtdly  it  was  not  originally  in- 
tended to  carry  any  such  meaning.  Its  framers  never  contemplated  a  parha- 
meat  in  the  Occidental  sense  of  the  term*  Their  sole  object  was  to  place  a 
barrier  in  the  path  of  their  own  selfish  ambitions. 

ABOLITION  OF  FEUDALISM 

It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  found  a 
place  in  the  original  plan  of  the  leaders  of  progress.  Looking  back  to  remote 
centuries,  they  may  well  have  imagined  that  the  unification  of  the  empire  under 
one  supreme  ruler,  administering  as  well  as  governing,  was  not  incompatible 
with  the  existence  of  the  fiefs.  But  when  they  examined  the  problem  more 
closely,  they  recognized  that  a  universally  operative  system  of  laws,  a  central 
treasury,  and  the  supreme  command  of  the  nation's  armaments  were  essential 
to  the  end  they  had  in  view,  namely,  strength  derived  from  unity.  Hitherto, 
each  feudatory  had  assessed  and  collected  taxes  within  his  fief  according  to  his 
ov^Ti  free-will,  had  exercised  the  right  of  legislation,  and  had  held  the  command 
of  all  troops  within  his  territories. 

The  continuance  of  such  conditions  would  have  defeated  the  purpose  of  the 
reformers.  This  they  recognized.  But  how  were  these  prescriptive  privih*j^es 
to  be  abolished?  An  Imperial  mandate  might  indeed  have  been  issued,  but  even 
an  Imperial  mandate  without  the  means  of  enforcing  it  would  probably  have 
proved  futile.  In  fact,  compulsion  in  any  form  could  not  be  employed :  the  only 
resource  was  persuasion.  The  feudatorieer  of  Satsoma;  Chosha,  Tosa,  and 
Hizen  were  the  four  most  piussant  in  the  empire.  They  were  persuaded  to 
surrender  thdr  fiefs  to  the  Throne  and  to  ask  for  reor^fanisation  under  a  uniform 
system  of  law.  This  example  found  many  imitators.  Out  of  the  whole  276 
feudatories  onl\'  'seventeen  failed  to  make  a  similar  surrender.  It  was  a  wonder- 
ful display  of  patriotic  altruism  in  the  case  of  some,  nt  any  rate,  of  the  dairnyd. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  many  undoubtedly  obc^^-pH  tfie  suggestions  of  their  chief 
vassals  without  fully  appreciating  the  cost  of  «>1m dience.  It  had  long  been  their 
habit  to  abandon  the  management  of  their  affairs  to  seneschals  {karo),  and  they 
followed  tile  custcnn  on  this  occasion  without  profotmd  reflection. 
'  IVIth'the  «imfif(iii  a%  large,  hoWeViof,  the  casis  was  diffo^t.  fbem,  the  i 
preservation  of  the  fief  had  always  been  the  prime  object  of  interest  and  fealty. 
To  uphold  it  concerned  their  honoQi;;  to  preserve  it,  their  means  of  livelihood. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  remarkable  than  that  .these  men  should  have 
quietly  acquiesced  in  the  surrender  of  legislative  and  financial  autonomy  by  their  • 
chiefs.  The  most  credible  explanation  is  that  on  this  great  occasion  tlie  samurai 
obeyed  their  habitual  custom  of  associating  some  form  of  self-immolation  with 
every  sigual  deed.  '  ? .     .  . 

r  .    THE  MBW  .ORGAMIzIt^^  . 

■  The  total  abolition  of  feudalism  may  be  said  tb  have  now  come  In  aii^t,  but 
the'  leading  progressists  adp^ited  all  precautions  to'oonsummate  their  programme 
without  disturbance.  They 'resbUrM  t6  preserve,  lit  ihe  ouHSet,  the  semblance 
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of  the  old  system,  and  to  that  end  the  ex-feudatories  were  liomiiuited  to  the 
post  of  governor  in  the  diatricfto  where  th^  had  lomcrly  esendaod  autonomto 
power.  The  samurdif  however^  irere-  left  in  poMOttiob  of  their  moooijeft.aiKl 
official  positions.  It  was  enaeted  that  each  govekmr  AoM  zeedve  yearly  ooi^ 
tenth  of  the  revenue  of  his  former  fief;  ttiat  the  emoluments  of  the  Bamurai 
should  be  taken  in  full  from  the  same  source,  and  that  the  surplus,  if  any,  sboukl 
go  to  the  Central  Government. 

The  latter  was  organized  with  seven  departments,  namely,  Religion,  Home 
Affairs,  Foreip^i  Affairs,  Army  and  Nnvy,  Fmance,  Justice,  and  Law.  This 
Cabinet  was  presided  over  by  a  premier  —  necesHarily  an  Imperial  prince  — 
and  by  a  vice-premier.  Moreover,  it  was  assisted  by  a  body  of  efghtcen  council- 
lors, who  comprised  the  leaders  of  teform.  EKictenily,  however,  all  this  was 
only  partial.  Ht  is  true  tiiat  the  fiefs  {han)  had  been  ceiiTerbsd  into  piefeetures 
{ken)  f  and  it  ia  also  true^  that  'the  Mmyd  l^  heeome  mere  govemom.  But,  an 
the  other  hand,  the  looal  revenues  oontinuGd  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
governors,  and  m  the  same  hands  remained  the  control  of  the  samurai  and  the 
right  of  appointing  and  dismissing  prefectural  officials.  A  substantial  beginning 
had  been  made,  however,  anrl  prcj^ently  another  appeal  being  addressed  to  the 
ex-daimyd,  they  were  induced  to  petition  for  the  surrender  of  their  Iccal  auton- 
omy. The  same  plan  was  pursued  in  the  case  of  the  samurai.  It  was  essential 
that  these  shuuld  cease  to  be  hereditary  soldiers  and  oiiiciuis  and  should  be 
reabsorbed  into  the  mass'  of  iihe  people  ham  whom  they  had  spnmg  originally. 
Following  the  course  whieh  had  proved  so  ^udceesfiil  wi&  the  ^sudatories,  a 
numb^  of  mmurai  were  induced  to  memorialize  lor  pennossioii'to  lay  aside  their 
swords  and  revert  to  agriculture.  '  iBut  neither  in  the  case  of  the  feudatories  nor 
in  ihfkt  of  the  satmrai  were  these  Self-sacrifieing  petitions  carried  into  inunediate 
practice.  They  merely  served  as  models. 

CLA2f  RSPBBSGNTATION 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  ambitions  of  the  great  clans  by  which  this 
revolution  has  been  effected  proved  soniewhat  difficult  to  reconcile.  T|ie 
Satsuma  feudatory  was  the  first'  to  talee  tunbrage.  He  contended  that,  in 
seleetins  the  high  officials  of  the  new  otjganisation,  sufficient  account  had  not 

been  t  ikon  of  the  services  of  his  fief.  With  considerable  difficulty  he  was 
satisfied  by  his  own  appointment  to  ati  office  second  only  to  that  of  prime  m3niB*> 
ter.  This  incident  led,  however,  to  an  agreement  under  which  each  of  the  great 
clans,  Satsuma,  Choshil,  Hizen,  nr^d  Tosn  should  be  equally  represented  in 
the  Government.  Thus,  the  "  principle  of  c  I  in -representation  received  practical 
recognition  in  the  organization  of  the  Government.  It  continued  to  be  recog- 
nized for  many  years,  and  ultimately  became  the  chief  target  of  attack  \>y  party- 
politidans."  It  was  further  arranged,  «t  this  time,  that  each  of  the  above  four 
clans  should  furnish  a  contiiigent  of  trodpe  to  guard  the  sovereign  s  penon  and 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  natlenial  lufmy;  ' ' 

ABOLITION  OF  LOCAL  AUTONOMY 

It  being  now  considered  safe  to  advance  to  the  np^rf  stage  of  the  mediatization 

of  the  fiefs,  the  Emperor  issued  an  edict  abohshing  local  autonomy;  removing 

the  sometime  daimyd  from  their  post  of  prefectural  governor;  providing  that 

the  iucai  revenues  should  thereafter  be  sent  into  the  c^tral  treasury;  declaring 
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the  appoiAtmrTit  and  ■dismissal  of  officials  t  o  bo  amonf^  thn  prerogatives  of  the 
"-^Imperial  Government;  directing  that  the  ex-feudatories  should  continue  to  re- 
eerve  one-tenth  of  their  former  incomes  but  that  they  should  make  Tokyo* 
their  place  of  permanent  residence,  and  ordaining  that  the,  samurai  shp^Id.  be 
ieft  m  eantiniiied  and  imdistufbed  po6se8Bi<ni  jo£;8U  tb^iE  iMBC^taiy:  pengwos 
MbdaUowaneeft;  ;  ;  ■  ;  .  ......r,    -r  i  .n  .• ;  ,  =  ^  , 

These  changes  were  not  so  momentous  as  might  :be  supposed  at  fusfcruig^t^ 
It  is  true  that  the  ex-feudatories  were  reduced  tathe  position  of  privf^s^tJemen 
without  even  a  patent  of  nobility-  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  substance  of 
administrative  power  had  never  been  possessed  by  them:  it  had  boon  loft  in 
most  cases  to  {heir  seneschals.  Thus,  the  loss  of  what  they  had  never  fully 
enjoyed  did  not  greatly  distress  them.  Moreover,  they  were  left  in  possession 
of  the  accumulated  funds  of  their  former  fiefs,  and,  at  tlie  s^ime  time,  an  income 
of  one4enki  of  tfadr  hadal  jevejiiies  w^s  gaiumte^'if>  ^  which 
geAmlly  ezoeedtd'tbeir  foimer  mcomjetkwhenlirom  the  latter  hadbeei^  dedvucl^ 
alltcfaavgeB  on^aeoount  <3$  the  maiht€iia<iee  of  the  fiefs.  Therefore,  the  aeusifice 
they  were  required  to  make.was  not  ao  bitter  after  aU^^but  tiiat  ittVas  a  very 
sidsstantial-sacvifieetheie  cattbetto  qo  ;  i .  .     -      •  •  .  , 

The  above  edict  was  promulgated  on  August  29,  1871;  that  is  to  say,  nearly 
four  years  affier  the  lall  the  Tokugawa.  Tlf^  ^n^pi^  howfeyer,  remi^n^d  to 
be  dealt  intii.  v  FesldaUani.  loould  jp«ot  be.8aid.tqMvi9  ik)ei^.ahpli£|hed  so  long  as 
the  samMfwn  continued  to  be  a  otasaapart.  These' meqa^mb^ed  four  hundred 
tboiliaaDd  and  with  their  families  represented  a  total  of  about  two  miUipi^  souls. 
They  were  the  empire's  soldiers,  and  in  return  for  devoting  their  lives  to  military 
ser\nce  they  liekl  inof>mo3,  some  for  lifo,  others  hereditary,  and  these  emoluments 
aggregated  two  miUions  sterling  annually.  No  reformer,  however  radical,  would 
have  suggested  the  sudden  disestablishment  of  the  samurai  system  or  advocated 
the  wholesale  deprivati(Mi  of  incomcis  won  by  their  forefathers  as  a  reward  for 
]iO0!!al  service  to  the  State:  or,  t^.  the  fiefs.  ; ; 

:  I  <  Th&Chnrainment  d^alt  with  ithis  problem  muoh^^  itiiad  done  witlsi  the  proh» 
lem  tltheieudaitoties.  :,lsk  X873yan  ImpeiaaJi  ideqceeaniipunced  th|it  tAe,t];ea^uz7 

was  ready  to  commute  tk9,Wimmi*9  incomcBianihe  basis  of  six-years'  purchase 
ia  the  plax^e  of  hereditary  pensions  and  four  years  for  life-pensions,  half  of  the 
money  to  be  paid  in  cash  and  the  remain(]or  in  bonds  carrying  eight  per  cent, 
interest.  This  measure  w:us  in  no  sense  compulsory;  the ^awjiwrax  were  free  to 
accept  or  reject  it.  Not  a  few  chose  the  former  course,  but  a  large  majority 
continued  to  wear  their  swords  and  draw  their  pensions  as  of  old.  .  The  Govern- 
ment,^ however,  felt  that  there  could  be  no  paltering  with  the  situation.  Shortly 
fufter  theiBStt^  of  thefaboveiedipt  aewcript^  by  which  eveiy 

adnltmalet  b^caiHe  liablalor  miutacy  8ei?deer  whatever  hja  emaM fM^^^  Natu- 
rally, this  law  shocked  the  somttrot.  Hheh^^KTf  diminution  of  thehr  incomes  hurt 
them  less,  perhaps,  than  the  necessity  of  laying  aside  their  swords  and  of  giving 
up  their  traditional  title  to  represent  their  country  in  arms.  They  had  imagined 
that  service  in  the  army  and  navy  would  be  reserved  exclusively  for  them  and 
their  sons,  whereas  by  the  conscry^tion  law  .tbie  conimp?^t,umt,o 
became  equally  eligible.       r       ,  ,  1  ' 

P  Ycdo  was  now  called  Tbk^5,  or  ''Eastern  Capital;*'  and  Kyoto  was' named  Saikyd^  or 

>'f  Western  Capital."J         ^--n  m..,  .:   ;,.  -   ■       ";.»'t...    I-i!.-,-  .  .   '         .  : 
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It  could  not  have  been  expected  that  this  manner  of  treating  the  samurai 
would  obtain  universal  approval.  Already,  too,  the  strain  of  constructive 
statesmanship  had  developed  friction  among  the  progressist  leaders  who  had 
easily  marched  abreast  for  destructive  pur- 
poses. They  differed  about  the  subject  of 
a  national  assembly,  some  being  inclined 
to  attach  more  practical  importance  than 
others  to  the  Emperor's  coronation  oath 
that  a  broadly  based  deliberative  assembly 
should  be  convened.  A  small  number  of 
zealous  reformers  wished  to  regard  this  as 
a  promise  of  a  national  assembly,  but  the 
great  majority  of  the  progressist  loaders 
interpreted  it  merely  as  a  guarantee  against 
the  undue  preponderance  of  any  one  clan. 
In  fact,  according  to  the  view  of  the  latter 
party  the  broadly  based  deUberative  as- 
sembly was  regarded  solely  as  an  instrument 
for  eliciting  the  views  of  the  samurai,  and 
entirely  without  legislative  pwwer.  Such  an  assembly  was  actually  convened 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Meiji  era,  but  its  second  session  proved  it  to  be  nothing 

more  than  a  debating  club  and  it  was  suf- 
fered to  lapse  out  of  existence. 

A  more  perplexing  problem  now  (1873) 
presented  itself,  however.  The  Korean 
Court  deliberately  abandoned  the  custom 
followed  by  it  since  the  time  of  Hideyashi's 
invasion — the  custom  of  sending  a  presents- 
bearing  embassy  to  felicitate  the  accession 
of  each  shogun.  Moreover,  this  step  was 
accompanied  by  an  offensive  despatch  an- 
nouncing a  determination  to  cease  all  relar» 
tions  with  a  renegade  from  the  civilization 
of  the  Orient.  It  may  well  be  imagined 
how  indignantly  this  attitude  of  the  neigh-, 
bouring  kingdom  was  resented  by  Japan. 
The  prominent  leaders  of  national  reform 
at  that  time  were  Sanjo  and  Iwakura, 
originally  Court  nobles;'  Saigo  and  Okubo, 
samurai  of  Satsuma,  and  Kido,  a  samurai 
of  Choshu.  In  the  second  rank  were 
several  men  destined  afterwards  to  attain 
great  celebrity  —  thejate  Prince  It6,  Mar- 
quis Inouye,  Count  Okuma,  Count  Itagaki 
—  often  spoken  of  as  the  "Rousseau  of  Japan"  —  and  several  others. 

The  first  five,  however,  were  pre-eminent  at  the  moment  when  Korea  sent  her 
offensive  message.    They  were  not,  however,  absolutely  united  as  to  policy. 
Saigo  Takamori  held  some  conservative  opinions,  the  chief  of  which  was  that 
[^The  distinction  between  Court  nobles  and  territorial  nobles  had  been  abolished  in  1871.] 
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he  wished  to  preserve  the  military  class  in  their  old  position  of  the  empire's 
only  soldiers.  He  had,  therefore,  greatly  resented  the  conscription  law,  and 
while  his  discontent  was  still  fresh,  the  Korean  problem  presented  itself  for 

solution.  In  Saigo 's  eyes  an  oversea  war 
oflfered  the  only  chance  of  saving  the 
samurai,  since  the  conscription  law  had 
not  yet  produced  any  trustworthy  sol- 
diers. He  therefore  voted  to  draw  the 
sword  at  once,  and  in  this  he  obtained 
the  support  of  several  influential  men 
who  burned  to  avenge  the  nation's  dis- 
grace. On  the  other  hand,  those  in  fa- 
vour of  peace  insisted  that  the  country 
must  not  venture  to  engage  in  a  foreign 
war  during  the  era  of  radical  transition. 

The  discussion  was  carried  to  the 
Emperor's  presence;  the  peace-party  pre- 
vailed, and  SaigO  with  three  other  Cab- 
inet ministers  resigned.  One  of  the 
seceders,  Eto  Shimpei,  had  recourse  to 
arms,  but  was  speedily  crushed.  Another, 
Itagaki  Taisuke,  from  that  moment  stood 
forth  as  the  champion  of  representative 
institutions.  The  third,  the  most  prom- 
inent of  all,  Saigo  Takamori,  retired 
to  Satsuma  and  devoted  himself  to  organizing  and  equipping  a  strong  body  of 
samurai.  It  is  not  by  any  means  clear  that,  in  thus  acting,  SaigO  had  any 
revolutionary  intention.  Posterity  agrees  in  thinking  that  he  sought  to  exercise 
control  rather  than  to  inspire  revolt.  He  had  the  support  of  Shimazu  Sabur5 
(Hisamitsu),  former  feudatory  of  Satsuma,  who,  although  a  reformer,  resented 
a  wholesale  abandonment  of  Japanese  customs  in  favour  of  foreign.  The 
province  of  Satsuma  thus  became  a  seed-plot  of  conservative  influences,  where 
''Saigo  and  his  constantly  augmenting  band  of  samurai  found  a  congenial 
environment."  On  the  one  hand,  the  Central  Government  steadily  proceeded 
-with  the  organization  of  a  conscript  army,  teaching  it  foreign  tactics  and  equip- 
ping it  with  foreign  arms.  On  the  other,  the  southern  clan  cherished  its  band 
of  samurai,  arming  them  with  the  rifle  and  drilling  them  in  the  manner  of  Europe, 
but  leaving  them  always  in  posession  of  the  samurai's  sword. 


IWAKURA  TOMOYOBHI 


.    •      .       THE  FORMOSAN  EXPEDITION 

Before  these  curious  conditions  bore  any  practical  fruit,  Japan  found  it 
necessary  to  send  a  military  expedition  to  Formosa.  That  island  was  claimed 
as  part  of  China's  domains,  but  it  was  not  administered  by  her  effectively,  and 
its  inhabitants  showed  great  barbarity  in  their  treatment  of  castaways  from  the 
RyQkyu,  or  Loochoo,  Islands.  The  Chinese  Government's  plain  function  was  to 
punish  these  acts  of  cruelty,  but  as  the  Peking  statesmen  showed  no  disposition 
to  discharge  their  duty  in  that  respect,  Japan  took  the  law  into  her  o^ti  hands, 
A  double  purpose  was  thus  served.  For  the  expedition  to  Formosa  furnished 
employment  for  the  Satsuma  samurai,  and,  at  the  same  time,  assured  the 
RjrilkyQ  islanders  that  Japan  was  prepared  to  protect  them. 
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•  The  campaign  in  Formosa  proved  a  very  tame  affair.  It  amounted  to  the 
shooting-down  of  a  few  semi-savages.  No  attempt  was  made  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior  of  the  island,  where,  as  modern  experience  shows,  many  great 
difficulties  would  have  had  to  be  overcome.  Peking  took  serious  umbrage  on 
account  of  Japan's  high-handed  conduct  —  for  such  it  seemed  to  Chinese  eyes. 
In  the  first  place,  the  statesmen  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  contended  that  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  could  not  properly  be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Japanese  empire;  and  in  the  second  place,  they  claimed  that,  in  attacking 
Formosa,  Japan  had  invaded  Chinese  territory.  After  a  long  interchange  of 
despatches  the  Tokyo  Government  sent  an  ambassador  to  Pcldng,  and  a 
peaceful  solution  was  found  in  the  paymont  by  China  of  a  small  indemnity, 
and  the  recognition  of  Formosa  as  a  part  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.* 
!  •  ••  •  .1-  •  •■ .     M  "'Ku 

THE  KOREAN  QUESTION  AGAIN 

The  Formosan  expedition  took  place  in  1874,  and,  in  the  fall  of  1875,  a 
Korean  fort  opened  tire  on  a  Japanese  warship  which  was  engaged  in  surveying 
the  coast.  Such  an  insult  could  not  be  tamely  endured.  Japan  marshalled 
an  imposing  number  of  warships  and  transports,  but,  following  the  example 
set  in  her  own  case  by  Commodore  Perry,  she  employed  this  flotilla  to  intimidate 
Korea  into  signing  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  and  opening  certain  ports 
to  foreign  trade.  Thus,  Korea  was  drawn  from  her  hereditary  isolation,  and 
to  Japan  fell  the  credit  of  having  become  an  instrument  for  extending  the 
principle  of  universal  intercourse  which  she  had  herself  so  stoutly  opposed  during 
two  and  a  half  centuries.  It  was  a  clever  coup,  but  it  earned  little  credit  with 
the  samurai.   They  regarded  such  a  settlement  as  derogatory  to  their  country. 

•/     "  • •■     ABOLITION  OF  THE  S.LVC^/e^/ 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  the  Tokyd  Government  felt  itself  strong  enough  to 
resort  to  conclusive  measures  in  the  cases  of  the  samurai.  Three  years  had  now 
passed  since  the  wearing  of  swords  had  been  declared  optional  and  since  a 
scheme  for  the  voluntary  commutation  of  the  samurai^ s  pensions  had  been  elab- 
orated. The  leaders  of  progress  felt  that  the  time  had  now  come  to  make  these 
measures  compulsory,  and,  accordingly,  two  edicts  were  issued  in  that  sense. 
The  edicts,  especially  their  financial  provisions,  imposed  a  heavy  sacrifice. 
But  it  is  very  noticeable  that  the  momentary  question  evoked  no  protests.  It 
was  to  the  loss  of  their  swords  that  a  number  of  samurai  objected  strenuously. 
Some  scores  of  them,  wearing  old-fashioned  armour  and  equipped  with  hereditary 
weapons,  attacked  a  castle,  killed  or  wounded  three  hundred  of  the  garrison,  and 
then  died  by  their  own  hands.  Here  and  there  throughout  the  empire  a  few 
equally  vain  protests  were  raised,  and  finally  the  Satsuma  samurai  took  the 
field.     .   ••     -••!!{.       '  •  .  -:      .  ♦  .•    !  «•'»•■.'  -   .  ; 

•    • .    . .  .    •  t 

THE  SATSUMA  REBELLION  .... 

This  insurrection  in  the  south  severely  taxed  the  resources  of  the  Central 
Govenunent.  The  Satsuma  samurai  were  led  by  Saigo  Takaraori,  but  it  has 
always  been  claimed  for  him  that  he  undertook  the  conmaand,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Meiji  Government,  but  in  the  hope  of  restraining 
Jiis  followers.   Ultimately,  however,  he  seems  to  have  been  swept  away  by  the 

'  The  indemnity  amoiinted  to  500,000  dollars  (Mexican).]  . 
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tide  of  their  enthusiasm.  The  insurgents  numbered  some  forty  thousand;  they 
all  belonged  to  the  samurai  class,  were  fully  trained  in  Occidental  tactics,  and 
were  equipped  with  rifles  and  field-guns.  Their  avowed  purpose  was  to  restore 
•  '  •  «        •          the  military  class  to  its  old  position,  and 

to  insure  to  it  all  the  posts  in  the  army 
and  the  navy. 

Fighting  began  on  January  29,  1877, 
and  ended  on  September  24th  of  the 
same  year.  All  the  rebel  leaders  fell 
in  battle  or  died  by  their  own  hands. 
During  these  eight  months  of  warfare, 
the  Government  put  sixty-six  thousand 
men  mto  the  field,  and  the  casualties  on 
both  sides  totalled  thirty-five  thousand, 
or  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
Apart  from  the  great  issue  directly  at 
stake,  namely,  whether  Japan  should 
have  a  permanent  military  class,  a  second- 
ary problem  of  much  interest  found  a 
solution  in  the  result.  It  was  the  problem 
whether  an  army  of  conscripts,  supposed 
to  be  lacking  in  the  fighting  instinct 
and  believed  to  be  incapable  of  standing  up  to  do  battle  with  the  samurai, 
could  hold  its  own  against  the  flower  of  the  bushi,  as  the  Satsuma  men  undoubt- 
edly were.  There  really  never  was  any  substantial  reason  for  doubt  about  such 
a  subject.  The  samurai  were  not  racially  distinct  from  the  bulk  of  the  nation. 
They  had  originally  been  mere  farmers,  possessing  no  special  military  aptitude. 
Nevertheless,  among  all  the  reforms  introduced  during  the  Meiji  era,  none  was 
counted  so  hazardous  as  the  substitution  of  a  conscript  army  for  the  nation's 
traditional  soldiers.   The  Satsuma  rebellion  disposed  finally  of  the  question. 


SaIOO  TAKAMOai 


'•■J'. 


,  •« 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  NATION 


Meanwhile  the  Government  had  been  strenuously  seeking  to  equip  the  people 
with  the  products  of  Western  civilization.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  men 
who  sat  in  the  seats  of  power  during  the  first  decade  of  the  Meiji  era  owed  their 
exalted  position  to  their  own  intellectual  superiority  and  far-sedng  statesman- 
ship. That  such  men  should  become  the  nation's  teachers  would  have  been 
natural  anywhere.  But  in  Japan  there  was  a  special  reason  for  the  people's 
need  of  official  guidance.  It  had  become  a  traditional  habit  of  the  Japanese  to 
look  to  officialdom  for  example  and  direction  in  everything,  and  this  habit 
naturally  asserted  itself  with  special  force  when  there  was  question  of  assimilating 
a  foreign  civilizatiori  which  for  nearly  three  centuries  had  been  an  object  of  i 
national  repugnance.  The  Government,  in  short,  had  to  inspire  the  reform 
movement  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  furnish  models  of  its  working. 

The  task  was  approached  with  wholepale  energy  by  those  in  power.  In 
general  the  direction  of  the  work  was  divided  among  foreigners  of  different 
nations.  Frenchmen  were  employed  in  revising  the  criminal  code  and  in 
teaching  strategy  and  tactics  to  the  Japanese  army.  The  building  of  railways, 
the  installation  of  telegraphs  and  of  lighthouses,  and  the  new  navy  were  turned  over 
to  English  engineers  and  sailors.   Americans  were  employed  in  the  formation 
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of.  a  poML  8emc%  iin^  fltffkniltiinl  liefonBS/  imd  In-  |>UHiiiiiig  :dokiilbaAm  ,tod 
Mk  eduisatiofkal  aygtom.  In  «n  iittehnpt-to-  mlroducfi  OocidMltal  idewi'of  artr 
Italian  sculptors  and  {minters  were  brouglkl'to  Jiqmn.  And  Germaxi  experts 
were  lisked  to  devdoi)  ai  system  of  local  gotei3i]iielit,.to-trMii>  Jiapaiiese  physi- 

cian^',  and  to  educate  army  officors.  Orpat  misgi^^ngs  were  expressed  by  foreign  ' 
onlookers  at  this  juncture.  They  found  it  impossible  to  believe  that  such- 
wholesale  adoption  of  an  aiien  eivilizationi  could  not  be  attended  with  due 
eclecticism,  and  they  constantly  predicted  a  violent  reaction.  But  all  these 
pessimistic  views  were  contradicted  by  results.  There  was  no  reaction,  and  the 
memory  dt  the  apprdisnnooB'tfaoii  freely  jrtteied 'indfl  m>tlmig  but  ridiaitlt 
to«dafy*  ■'    ' '  .  1  •  ■ .  . 

'   ..     'i.i<.   '  ("'.■•  <      •  " 

FINANCE  ' 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  with  which  the  Meiji  statesmen  had  to  contend 
was  finance.  When  they  took  over  the  treasury  from  the  Bakuju  there  w^ere 
absohitely  no  funds  in  hand,  and  for  some  years,  a«  has  been  shown  above,  all 
the  revenues  of  the  former  fiefs  were  locally  expended,  no  part  of  them,  except 
a  doubuui  surplus,  finding  its  way  to  the  Imperial  treasury.  The  only  re$ourc6 
was  aai  nsue  of  paper  money.  Such  tokens  of  exchange  had  been  freely  employed 
8UiM'thfrmidd]e<rf  tbe-aevitttaienth  century,  and  at  the  tlme-of  themeduhtintiOR 
^  the- fiafe^  1694  kinds  of  notee  were  in  eireulatioii* 

The  first  business  of  the  ^Govenmienti  ehokiJd  have  been  to  replace  these 
unsecured  tokens  with  uniform  and  BOimd  koedia  of  exchatisel  But  in^tiead  ol 
performing  that  duty  the  M dji  statesmen  saw  themselves  compelled  to  follow 
the  evil  example  set  by  the  fiefs  in  past  times.  Government  notes  were  issued. 
They  fell  at  the  outset  to  a  discount  of  fifty  per  cent,  and  various  devices,  more 
or  less  despotic,  were  employed  to  compel  their  circulation  at  t^ar.  By  degrees, 
however,  the  Government's  credit  improved,  and  thus,  thougii  the  issues  of 
incoavertiblB  notes  aggregated  sixty  million  yen  at  the  close  of  the  first  five  year^ 
of  the  Jf  era,  they  paaied  lrody  fmm  hand  to  hand,  without  dim  -  Buti 
of  course,  the  need  for  funds  in  connexion  with  the  wholesale  reforms  and 
numerous  enterprises  inaugurated  officially  became  more  and  more  pressing, 
so  that  in  the  fourteenth  year  (1881)  after  tne  Itestoiration,  the  face  value  of  the 
notes  in  circulation  aggregated  180  million  yen,  and  they  stood  at  a  heavy  discount. 

The  Government,  after  various  tentntive  .-^nd  futile  efforts  to  correct  this 
state  of  depreciation,  set  themselves  to  deal  radically  with  the  problem.  Chiefly 
by  buynig  exporters'  bills  and  further  by  reducing  administrative  expenditures 
as  well  as  by  taxing  alcohol,  a  substantial  specie  reserve  Wa^ gradually  accuni  ulated, 
and,  by  1885,  the  volume  of  fiduciary  notes  having  been  reduced  to  119  miUions» 
n^imas  the  treasnciir  Taults  conUuned  forty-five  milUqns  of  pr^olous  mcftals^  the 
retawption  of  0peoi»i>a3rini»itB  wsis  announced.  Aa  for  tbe  nati<^Dial  d&bt>  it 
had  it8.ori|pn  in. the  commutation  of  the  feudatories 'ineomes  and  the  8amwr9i*9 
pensions*'  '  A  small  fraction  of  these  outlays  was  defrayed  with  ready  money, 
but  the  great  part  took  the  form  of  public  loan-bonds.  Tliese  bonds 
constituted  the  bulk  of  the  State's  liabilities  during  the  first  half-cycle  of  the 
Mnji  era,  and  when  we  add  the  del  >t  s  of  the  fiefs,  which  the  Central  Government 
took  over;  two  small  fcweign  loans;  the  cost  of  quelling  the  Satsuma  rebellion, 
and  various  debts  incurred  on  account  of  public  worki>,  naval  construction,  and 
minor  purposes,  we  arrive  at.  the  broad  fact  that  tibie  entire  national, debt  oif 
Japan  did  not  «ieeed  ^5  million  ]^  at  the  dose  of  tJio.  twenty-eighth  year  of 
her  now  era*- <"•  .«■..  ;.. 
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A'ti'ar  with  China  in  1894-1895  —  to  be  presently  spoken  of  —  and  a  war 
1#ith  Russia  in  1904-1905,  together  with  th*^  price  paid  for  the  nationahzatipn 
of  railways  and  for  various  undertakings,  brought  the  whole  debt  of  tiie  nation 
to  2300  million  yen  in  1907,  which  is  now  being  paid  off  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
million  yen  annually.  It  remains  to  be  noted  that,  in  1897,  Japan  took  the  mo- 
mentous step  of  adopting  gold  moiK)m)etaJliaQDU  '  Thsijitdenviity  which  she  ob- 
tfdiied  from  Gfama  aft^  the  vfut  of:  1891-1895  farougbb  td^ber  trsttiuy  a  stock 
of  0()ld  suffitsient  to  foim'a!BiibstahtiBl  speciet  lOMTfe;  Yl^tover^  gold  luui 
appi^^cdated  so  that  its  value  in  terms  of  silVeErrhid'^QOKod^r  doubled  during  the 
first  thirty  yeats  of  the  M&iji  era.  Th0re<  was  consequently  no  arithmetical 
C(Kiiplication  connected  with  the  adoption  of  the  single  gold  standard.  It  was 
only  necessaiy  to  double  the  denominaUooi^  leaving  the  silver  subsidiary  coiiis 
unchanged. 

EDUCATION 

-  In  the  field  of  education  the'Me^'tBtoteaiien  effected  speedsri^^  Oom-* 
paratively  little  att^tion  had  been  d^rected'to  tlus  subject  bythenderi  of  medi-^ 
evttl  Japan,  and  the  fact  that  'the  Metfi  leaders  ^predaiied  tiie  neoettity'  ol 
stttdymg  the  arts  add  sciences  of  the  new  civilization  simultaneously ivith  the 
lidbptian  of  its  products,  bears  strong^  testimony  to  the  msi^t  of  these  remark- 
able men.  Very  shortly  after  the  abolition  of  feudalism,  an  extensive  system  of 
public  schools  was  oi^anized  and  education  -was  miidv  rnmj)uhory.  There  were 
schools,  coHf'ijfs,  and  universities,  all  modelled  on  f(  rrjgn  lines  with  such  altera- 
tions as  the  special  customs  of  the  nation  dictated.  These  institutions  grew 
steadily  in  public  favour,  and  to-day  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  boys  and  girls  who 
have  attained  the  school  age  reoeive  edut»;ldan=iB;  thet  eonini^  <lementaiy 
scho^y  the  Mmge  aanualicoit  per  ehiidMng  abo!9t  :8s.'6d.-  ($2^00)»  to  which 
the  pATciitB  eoi&trtbnto  l^d^  (3^'  oenrts)  > pe^  inonth.  Youths  leceivinffjeduoa- 
tkm  ^oy  «eHaiii  exemption  from  conscription,  but  as  tMsiaBiaArict  aidcosdazm 
witsh  the  Western  eystem,  it  need  not  be  dwekt  upon  hen*     ; .   ;  ; 

'  '    LO^ALADMINISTRATIOK  .V 

•  For  purposes  of  local  administration  the  empire  is  divided  into  prefectures 
(ken),  eountips  ((jun ),  towns  {shi),  and  districts  {cho  or  son).  The  three  metro- 
politan prefectures  of  T6ky5  >Osaka,  and  Kyoto  are  Oilted  jfu,  and  their  districts 
are  distii^;ti^h^  sis  "ilrban"  {chd)  and  "m«l^-'  (4oi«)^'iwco]iiing  to  the  number 
c»f-hc»useft  they  ^talik;;  preteotures  derive  tiieir  nameB  from  ifcheit:  chief 
towm^^'The'tirkltoipW  of  "i^  repreBentaiion  is  strictly  adhered- to,  every 
prefecture,  every  county^ every  town,  and  every  district  havinp^  its  own  local 
toembly,  wherein  the' number  of  members  is  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion. These  bodies  are' all  elected.  The  enjoyment  of  tlio  franchise  depends 
upon  n  i^ropcrty  qualification  which,  in  the  case-  of  preiectural  and  county 
•assembhes,  is  an  annual  payment  of  direct  national  taxes  to  the  amount  of  three 
yen  (6.9.,  $1 .50) ;  in  the  cai>e  of  town  and  district  asaembhes  two  yen;  and  in  the 
case  of  prefectural  assemblies,  ten  yen.  Th^e  lumotbeff  airangsnuflita  to  ^octttb 
th^  dtie'repi^iiBaitation'Of  property,  th4  etectoiv  . being  divided  hito  dasaes  . 
accofdin^  to  thei^  aigi^re^te  pajnMent'  to* the  •nationai  treaeiffy*  Three  such 
elaflsei'exist,  and  each  elei^ts  onie-^ird  of  an  assembly 's  members.  There  is  no 
payment  for  the  members  of  an  assembly,  but  all  salarieid  officials,  ministers  of 
leligioni  and  contractors  for  pubhc  works,  as  well  as  penons  unable  to  write 
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their  own  names  ftzxd  the  napie^  of  thd  oaadlcUtea  far  wliom  they  vote^  m  denied 
•tike^fmncbifla.  • 

t  Aiprefieetutal  assembly.  liold». one  Qesslon  of  thirty  dfiys  anmully;  and  a 
co\mtf  aasembly ,  one  sesaion  ol  not  more  than  fourteen  days ;  while  the  town  and 
difltrict  assemblies  are  summoned  by  the  mayor  or  the  headman  whenever 

recourse  to  tlifir  deliberation  ap^nrs  expedient.  Each  prefocture  ha'?  a  prefect 
(governor)  aiid  each  county  assembly  has  a  headman.  Bnth  are  appointed 
by  the  Central  Administration,  but  an  assembly  has  competence  to  appeal  to 
the  luiiiister  of  Home  Affairs  from  the  prefect 's  decisions.  In  the  di.'itricts,  also, 
there  are  heudiiiea,  but  their  post  is  aiwu-ys  elective  and  generally  non-salaried. 
Other  details,  of  ti^  looal-governimBiit  eystem  are  here  omitted.  It  suflQees  to 
Bay  ?that  tiie.flystem  has  beeO:  in' operation  for  over  thirty  years  and  has  been 
iomd  Wiflfoe^My  in  pmietioe.  Moreover,  these  assemblies  eonstitute  eicellent 
schools  for  the  political  education  of  the  people. 

4  *****  i 

'  *  ■  THE  CONSTITUTION 

It  has  already  been  gho^vn  that  the  sovereign's  so-called  coronation  oath  did 
^'Tliot  contemplate  a  national  assembly  in  the  Western  sense  of  the  term.  The 
/  first  assembly  convened  in  obedience  to  the  oath  consisted  of  nobles  and  samurai 
^  only,  and  Ka3  found  to  be  a  yirtiudly  useless  body.  Not  till  1873,  when  I  tu^aki 
Taifivkb,  seeedins  from  the  Cabinet  on  aceount  of  the,  Korean  oompliGation, 
beciuae-^.wana  adiroeate  of  appealingnational  questions  to  an  eleotiTe  assembly, 
did  the  people  at  large  come  to  understand  ^hat  was  involved  in  such  an  institu- 
tion. Th^eforth  Itagaki  became  the  centre  of  a  more  or  less  enthusisatop 
group  of  men  advocating  a  parliamentary  system,  some  from  sincere  motives, 
and  others  from  a  conviction  that  their  failure  to  obtain  posts  was  in  annanntf 
due  to  the  oligarchical  form  of  their  country 's  polity. 

When  the  Sat«uma  rebellion  broke  out,  four  years  later,  this  band  of  Toaa 
agitators  memorialized  the  Government,  charging  it  with  administering  affairs 
in  despite  of  puUic  opinion;  with  ignoring  popular  rights,  and  .with  jevelluig 
d««]i  instead  of  upt  since  thiS  somin;^  bad  hem  reduced  to  ibe  class  of  common 
ers,  whereas  the  latter  should  have  been  educated  to  the  standard  of  the  fwmei; 
But  the  statesmen  in  power  insisted  that  the  nation  was  not  yet  ready  to  enjoy 
constitutional  privih  gea.  They  did  not,  indeed,  labour  under  any  delusion  as 
to  the  ultimate  direction  in  which  their  reforms  tended ,  but  they  were  flct<>rmined 
to  move  gradually,  not  precipitately.  They  had  already  (1874)  arranged  fof 
the  convention  of  an  annual  assembly  of  prefects  who  should  act  as  channels  of 
communication  between  the  central  authorities  and  the  people  in  tlie  provinces. 
This  was  designed  to  be  the  embryo  of  representative  institutions,  though  obvi,- 
ously  it  bora  thai  ebaracter  in  a  veiy  limited  degree  only. 
,  ,  ilk  th6>  following  yesx  (1875),  the  second  step  was  taken  by  organizing  a 
•Senate  (Gnw^n),  wMch  consisted  of  official  nominees  and  waschai;eed  with  tbe 
duty  of  discuasiiig  and  revising  laws  and  ordinances  piior  to  their  promulgation. 
But  it  had  no  power  of  ini  t  iative,  and  its  credit  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  was  more 
or  less  injured  by  the  fact  that  its  members  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  men 
for  \s  lidin  no  posts  could  be  found  in  the  administration  and  who,  -without  soi^ 
48teadymg  influence,  might  have  been  drawn  into  the  current  of  discontent. 

At  this  stage,  an  event  occurred  which  jjrobai^ly  moved  the_ Government  to 
greater  expedition.  In  the  spring  of  1S78,  the  great  statesman,  Okubo  Toshimit- 
su,  who  bad  acted  such  a  prominent  part  on  the  stage  of  the  refonm^km  dnuua. 
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was  assassinated.  His  slayers  were  avowedly  sympathisers  of  Stiffs  but  in  their 
statement  of  motiyes  th^  assigned  as  their  principal  incentive  the  Gk)(Vienunciit't 
faihire'io  establish  i^presentative  instittftidnsi,*'  They  banged  to  a  pfovince 


)  II      »  I  I  in  '1   f  I  ■ 


Omo  Tovnmv 


far  removed  from:  Batsmuay'-andi  their 

explimation  of  the  murder  showed  that 
th^y  had  little  knowledge  of  fiaigft's 
'reasl  sentiments.  But  the  nation  saw  in 
them  champions  of  a  constitutional 
form  of  government,  and  the  authorities 
appreciated  the  necessity  of  greater 
expedition.  Thus,  two  months  after 
Okabq'd^  ^feath,  >  did'  «stabli8bteatv<of 
'  deotave  asseniUiesiin  prefeetms  mA, 
^ies  w&s  prddaimed.        -  :t  i 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
these  and  it  will  suffice  here  to  note  that 
their  principal  functions  were  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  and  object  of  local  taxes; 
to  audit  the  accounts  for  the  previous  year;  and  to  petition  the  Central  Govern- 
ment, should  tliat  seem  expedient.  These  assemblies  represented  the  founda- 
tions of  genuinely  representative  institutions,  for  although  they  lacked  legislative 
•power,  thiey  discharged  parliamentary  fun^oni^  in  otiker  ieBpei!t8&  /In  fact, 
they  served  ias  exoeUmt  training  kshoob  for  the  liiture  Diet  -Dot  this  *did  noi 
-at'  ilU  satisfy  Itagaki  and  his  followars.  They  had  now  persuaded  t^emtelves 
that  without  a  national  assembly  it  would  be  impossible  to  oust  the  clique  of 
'Clansmen  who  monopolized  the  prizes  of  power.  Accordingly,  Itagaki  organized 
an  association  called  Jiyu-to  (Liberals),  the  first  political  party  in  Japan.  Be- 
tween the  men  in  office  and  these  \isionary  agitators  a  time  of  friction,  more  or 
less  severe,  ensued.  The  Government  withheld  from  the  people  the  privileges 
of  free  speech  and  public  meeting,  so  that  the  press  and  the  platform  found 
themselves  in  frequent  collision  .with  the  police.  Thus,  tittle  by  little,  the 
13bl!rd£i<»i^tb-be  k^Bgardbd    Vibtimi  ixtMtM  tyranny,  so  tbbt  they  coasfaiMty 


-1  > 


•dbt^tiredi^d^  Adbitotd/ 

Thrbe  y^arsf  subseqii^tly iC188t),  another  pbi^i^al  erislB  dcccirred; ;  <{^ctaaa 

;Shigenobn  rel^gned  his  portfolio,  and  was  foUcwed  into  private  lifei  by  many  able 
politicians  and  administrators.  These  organized  themselves  into  a  party 
Tiltimately  called  Progressists  (Shimpo-to),  who,  although  they  profe^ssed  the 
same  doctrine  as  the  Liberals,  were  careful  to  maintain  an  independent  attitude; 
thus  showing  that  "Japan's  first  political  parties  were  grouped,  not  about  prin- 
ciples, but  about  persons.*^*'' "  '  'Mr  •<  •'  .•  '  ''..'V-  !^ .  ■'.'•u 
It  must  not  be  supposed  for  a  momeht.that  the  Progressists  were  conserva- 
tivel  Thef^  vriaiSo  such  thing  a»!FCial  oons^fvatisild  in  Japan  at  that  timb.-  The 
Whole  nation  «xfaal^^  the  brea^  df^prdj^r^'  Gkumai'eflecreesibn  waif  followeil 
qtiiddy  by  an  edict  promktng  the  convention  of  ia^national  assembly  in  ten  years. 
Confronted  by  thid  engagement,  the  political' parties  might  have  been  ejq^ected 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  But  a  great  majority  of  them  aimed  at  ousting  the 
clan-statesmen  rather  than  at  setting  up  a  national  assembly.  Thus,  having 
obtained  a  [iromise  of  a  parliament,  they  applied  themselves  to  exciting  anti- 
official  sentiments  in  the  future  electorates;  and  as  the  Government  made  no 
attempt  to  controvert  the  prejudices  thus  excited,  it  was  evident  that  when  the 

^  [^Enq^clopcedia  Bntannica  (11th  edition);  article  "Japan,"  by  Brinkley.I 
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promised  parliament  came  into  existence,  it  would  become  an  arena  for  vehement 
attacks  upon  the  Cabinet. 

Of  course,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  ten  years  of  agitated  waiting, 
between  1881  and  1891,  were  often  disfigured  by  recourse  to  violence.  Plots 
to  assaasinate  ministers;  attempts  to  employ  dynamite;  schemes  to  bring  about 
an  insurrection  in  Korea  —  such  things  were  not  infrequent.  There  were  also 
repeated  dispersions  of  political  meetings  by  order  of  police  inspectors,  as  well 
as  suspensions  or  suppressions  of  newspapers  by  the  fiat  of  the  Home  minister. 
Ultimately  it  became  necessary  to  enact  a  law  empowering  the  police  to  banish 
persons  of  doubtful  character  from  Tokyo  without  legdl  trial,  and  even  to  arrest 
and  detain  such  persons  on  suspicion.  In  1887,  the  Progressist  leader,  Okuma, 
rejoined  the  Cabinet  for  a  time  as  mmister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  but  after  a  few 
months  of  office  his  leg  was  shattered  by  a  bomb  and  he  retired  into  private  life 
and  founded  the  Waseda  University  in  Tokyo. 

It  may  indeed  be  asserted  that  during  the  decade  immediately  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  national  assembly,  "an  anti-Government  propaganda  was 
incessantly  preached  from  the  platform  and  in  the  press."  The  Tokyo  states- 
men, however,  were  not  at  all  discouraged.  They  proceeded  with  their  reforms 
unflinchingly.  In  1885,  the  ministry  was  recast,  ltd  Hirobumi — the  same  Prince 
Ito  who  afterwards  fell  in  Manchuria  under  the  pistol  of  an  assassin  —  being 
appointed  premier  and  the  departments  of  State  bemg  reorganized  on  European 
lines.  Then  a  nobility  was  created,  with  five  orders,  prince,  marquis,  count, 
viscount,  and  baron.  The  civil  and  penal  laws  were  codified.  The  finances 
were  placed  on  a  sound  footing.  A  national  bank  with  a  network  of  subordinate 
institutions  was  established.  Railway  construction  was  pushed  on  steadily. 
Postal  and  telegraph  services  were  extended.  The  foundations  of  a  strong 
mercantile  marine  were  laid.  A  systora  of  postal  savings-banks  was  instituted. 
Extensive  schemes  of  harbour  improvement,  roads,  and  riparian  works  were 
planned  and  put  into  operation.  The  portals  of  the  civil  service  were  made 
accessible  solely  by  competitive  examination.  A  legion  of  students  was  sent 
westward  to  complete  their  education,  and  the  country's  foreign  affairs  were 
managed  with  comparative  skill. 

-♦'!!•».'    lit   "I'V'.it!    't    •    *      r-    rv^-'-l--  fi-'- 

.    .s       PROMULGATION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 

•  On  the  11th  of  February,  1889,  the  Constitution  was  promulgated  amid 
signs  of  universal  rejoicing.  The  day  was  signalized,  however,  by  a  terrible 
deed.  Viscount  Mori,  one  of  Japan's  most  enlightened  statesmen,  was  stabbed 
to  death  by  Nishino  Buntaro,  a  mere  stripling,  the  motive  being  to  avenge  what 
the  murderer  regarded  as  a  sacrilegious  act,  namely,  that  the  viscount,  when 
visiting  the  shrine  at  Ise  in  the  previous  year,  had  partially  raised  one  of  the 
curtains  with  his  cane.  The  explanation  given  of  this  extraordinary  act  by  a 
modem  historian  is  that  "Japan  was  suffering  at  the  time  from  an  attack  of 
hysterical  loyalty,  and  the  shrine  at  Ise  being  dedicated  to  the  progenitrix  of  the 
country's  sovereigns,  it  seemed  to  Nishino  BuntarS  that  when  high  officials 
began  to  touch  the  sacred  paraphernalia  with  walking-sticks,  the  foundations 
of  Imperialism  were  menaced."  An  interesting  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
Japanese  character  in  the  sequel  of  this  crime.  During  many  subsequent  years 
the  tomb  of  Nishino  received  the  homage  of  men  and  women  who  "  worshipped 
achievement  without  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  achieved."  There  was 
a  similar  furore  of  enthusiasm  over  the  would-be  assassin  of  Okuma.         .  i 
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•   •   '  •  •  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  .  ' 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  chief  among  whom  was  Prince  Ito,  naturally 
took  care  not  to  make  its  provisions  too  liberal.  The  minimum  age  for  electors 
and  elected  was  fixed  at  twenty-five  and  the  property  qualification  at  payment 
of  direct  taxes  aggregating  not  less  than  fifteen  yen  (30s, — $7.20)  annually. 

r.  ,iu  v«  fi  't!'  A  bicameral  system  waa  adopted. 


The  House  of  Peers  was  in  part 
hereditary,  in  part  elective  (one 
representative  of  the  highest  tax- 
payers in  each  prefecture),  and  in 
part  nominated  by  the  sovereign 
(from  among  men  of  signal  attain- 
ments), while  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives consisted  of  three  hundred 
elected  members.  In  the  eyes  of 
party  politicians  this  property 
qualification  was  much  too  high;  it 
restricted  the  number  of  franchise- 
holders  to  460,000  in  a  nation  of 
nearly  fifty  millions.  A  struggle  for 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  com- 
menced immediately,  and,  after 
nearly  ten  years,  the  Government 
framed  a  bill  lowering  the  qualifi- 
cation to  ten  yen  for  electors;  dis- 
pensing with  it  altogether  in  the 
casie of  candidates ;  inaugurating 
secret  ballots;  extending  the  limits 
of  the  electorates  so  as  to  include 
the  whole  of  a  prefecture,  and  in- 
creasing the  members  of  the  lower 
house  to  3G3.  By  this  change  of 
qualification  the  number  of  fran- 
chise holders  was  nearly  doubled. 
'  •  As  for  the  provisions  of  the 
.J  ,  Constitution,  they  differed  in  no 
. .  ,        , .      : . ,  t .  .  respect  from  thase  of  the  most  ad- 

vanced Western  standard.  One  exception  to  this  statement  must  be  noted, 
however.  The  wording  of  the  document  lent  itself  to  the  interpretation 
that  a  ministry's  tenure  of  office  depended  solely  on  the  sovereign's  wnll. 
In  other  words,  a  Cabinet  received  its  mandate  from  the  Throne,  not  from 
the  Diet.  This  reservation  immediately  became  an  object  of  attack  by  party 
politicians.  They  did  not  venture  to  protest  against  the  arrangement  as  an 
Imperial  prerogative.  The  people  would  not  have  endured  such  a  protest. 
The  only  course  open  for  the  party  politicians  was  to  prove  practically  that  a 
ministry  not  responsible  to  the  legislature  is  virtually  impotent  for  legislation. 

Success  has  not  attended  this  essay.  The  Throne  contmues,  nominally  at  all 
events,  to  appoint  and  dismiss  ministers.  As  for  the  proceedings  of  the  diet,  the 
most  salient  feature  was  that,  from  the  very  outset,  the  party  politicians  in  the 

lower  chamber  engaged  in  successive  attacks  upon  the  holders  of  power.  This 

Cjoogle 
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bad  been  fully  anticipated;  for  during  the  whole  period  of  probation  antecedent  • 
to  tbe  meeting  of  the  first  Diet,  the  pkrty  politicians  had  been  suffered  to  discredit 

the  Cabinet  by  all  poeslUe  means,  whereas  the  Cabinet  had  made  effort  to 
win  for.^hem^diyes  partisans  in  the  electorates.  They  relied  wholly  upon  the 
severely 's  prerogative,  and  stood  aloof  from  alliances  of  nny  kind,  apparently 
indifToront  to  everything  but  their  duty  to  their  countrv.  Fortunately,  the 
House- of  Pyers  ranged  itself  steadfastly  on  the  side  ol  the  Caljinet  throughout 
this  stiTugglo,  and  thus  the  situation  was  often  saved  from  apparently  pressing 
danger.  The  war  with  China  (1894-1895)  greatly  enhanced  the  Diet 's  reputa- 
tion; for.  aU4he  poUtici^  paxties,  laying  aside  tlieir  differences,  without  a  di|h 
aeiitUg  y(»c^  vbted^ljondsior  the  ptoaecu^^  y 

;,  POLItlCAL  PARTIES 

*  ' 

During  Several  years  the  -House  of  RjDpresontatives  continued  to  be  divided 
into  two  great  parties  with  nearly  equally  balanced  power-— the  Lil)erals  and 
the  Progressists,  together  with  a  few  minor  coteries.  But,  in  1898,  the  Liberals 
and  Proerressists  joined  hands,  thus  coming  to  wield  a  largt^  majority  in  the  lower 
house  Forthwith,  the  Emperor,  on  the  advice  of  Prince  il-u,  invited  Counts 
Okurna  and  Itagaki  to  form  a  Cabinet.  An  opportunity  was  tlms  given  to  the 
paiiies  to  prove  the  praetiesl  poflsibAhty  of  the  system  they  had  so  long  landed  in 
theory.  The  united-  partieB'  called  themselves  Constitutian£3ts  (Kermi4ff), 
Thdr  uni(ni'laftted,>baiely  sk  monlliSy  and  then  ''the  new  links  snapped,  und^ 
thfe  tension  of  the  did  enmities." 

A  strange  thing  now  happened.  The  Liberals  invited  Prinr^e  ItO  to  be  their 
leader,  and  he  agreed  on  condition  that  his  followers  should  obey  him  implicitly. 
A  new  and  powerful  party  was  thus  formed  under  the  designation  of  Friends  of 
the  Constitution  (Rikken  Seiyukai),  Thus,  the  Liberals  not  only  enlisted  under 
the  statesmen  whose  overthrow  they  had  for  nearly  twenty  years  sought  to 
effect,  but  also  they  practically  expunged  from  their  platform  an  essential  article 
of  lai^  —  parliaimentaty  eabinets.  Another  i»oof  was  here  famished'  thai 
political  eomfeMnations  dn  Japan  wcfie  based  rnifaer  bn  persons  than  on  principled^ 

As  for  thie  nm  party,  -even  Pirhiee  ItO  'a  wonderful  'talents  and  Unequalled 
prestige  failed  to  hold  successfuUy  the  reins  of  the  heterogeneous  team  winch  he 
had  now  undertaken  to  drive.  The  House  of  Peers  opposed  him  on  account 
of  his  association  with  political  parties,  and  he  at  once  resigned  the  premiership. 
The  party  he  had  formed  did  not,  liowever,  dissolve.  Prince  Ito,  indeed,  stepped 
out  of  its  ranks,  but  he  was  succeeded  by  liis  intimate  friend,  Marquis  Saionji, 
one  of  Japan's  blue-blooded  aristocrats,  and  to  him  the  Constitutionists  have 
yielded  implicit  obedience  ever  since.  For  the  rest,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
what  the  outcome  of  the  parliamentary  system  will  be  in  Japan.  Up  to  the  pres^ 
ent  the  principal  lesson  learned  by  politicians  seems  to  have  been  the  value  of 
patience.  The  Constitutionists  have  shown  that  they  are  quite  ready  to  support 
ja  Cabinet  entirej^y  independent  of  paftaes,  where  its  measures  seem  conducive  to 
the  nation  's  good.  Such  a  Cabinet  was  that  of  Prineo  Katsura,,  who,  in  turn, 
after  three  years '  tenure  of  office,  stepped  do-^Ti  quietly  in  August,  191 1,  to  make 
way  for  tlio  Con.sritutKini^^ts,  under  Marquis  Saionji.  In  a  word,  the  nation 
seems  to  have  ar[  i\'ed  at  the  conclusion  that  these  parliamentary  probietos 
cannot  be  safely  solved  except  by  long  and  deliberate  experiment.* 

[^For  minute  infcirmat ion  about  party  politilss  and  pariiamentary  procedure  see  the 
"Oriental  Series,"  Vol.  IV .J  \  :      *        '  --  i  r,«      i  ■:  . 
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The  growth  of  agriculturfll  aad  iildttfttml'  enterprise  ts  one  of  ttfe  imoA 
lemarkable  features  ol  modern  Japan.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Meiji  era, 
agrleulture  almost  monopoH/ed  attention,  manufacturing  industiy  being 
altogether  of  a  domestic  character.  Speaking  broadly,  the  gross  area  of  land 
in  Japan,  exclusive  of  Saghahen,  Kori\i,  and  Formosa  is  seventy-five  million 
aor^,  and     this  only  some  seventeen  millions  are  arable.    It  may  well  be 

supposed  that  as  rice  is  the  prin- 
cipal staple  of  foodstuff,  aud  as 
t  tltt  tshA  'Cfi^ei'' trhicb     ma  be 
produced  is  so  limited,  the  faim- 
ers  have  learned  to  apply  very 
intensive  methods  of  cultivation. 
Tiltis-  it  is  estimated  that  they 
spend  annually  twelve  millioM 
sterling  —  S6U,U0O,OUO  —  on  fer* 
tilizers.  By  unflinching  industry 
and  skilled  processes,  the  totul 
yield  of  rice  has  been  raised  to 
an  almtxal  average  of  about  fifty 
nW^oa^koku;  that  iS:tO  sayy  two 
.ilkundfcd  and  fifty  milUotk  bushels. 
But  the  day^  -eimiiot-  be  far 
distant  when  the  growth  of  the 
population  will  outstrip  thnt  of 
.  .*   ,  Sbai,  OF  MoracHiTo,  THE  LATE  Emperor  this  essential  Staple,  and  umcss 

the  assistance  of  Korea  aud 
1  ui  inosa  can  be  success!  uliy  enlisted,  a  problem  of  extreme  difiSculty  may  present 
itself.  Meanwhile,  manufacturing,  industry  has  increased  by  le^ps jand  bounds. 
Th:u8;  whereas  at  the  opening  of  iib»  Jlfeiji  era^  ever^.mfoiwifaetiire  wad  of  a 
domeistic  character,  and  such  a  thipg  m^Iik  jwtistOjik.iQoi^^  dkliHtit  exH  * 
there  are  now  fully  11,000  factories  giyiQg  eillpiiB^yEnent  to  700,000  operative*, 
and  the  number  of  Jointrstock  companies  agg^^gibtes  9000.  Evidently,  Japan 
threatens  to  benome  a  keen  competitor  of  Europe  and  America  in  all  the  markets 
of  the  Orient,  for  she  possesses  the  advantage  of  propinquity,  and  as  well  an 
abundance  of  easily  trained  labour.  But  there  are  two  important  conditions 
that  offset  these  advantages.  In  the  first  place  Japanese  wages  have  increased 
so  rapidly  that  in  the  last  fifteen  years  ih&y  have  nearly  doubled,  and,  secondly, 
it  must.  be  remembered  that  Ja|MUEie^  Ialx)Ur  is  not  , so  efficient  as  that  of 
Europe:.aad  Ame^ea.  .  =   .  .  ,  . . 

.      i    RAILWAYS    ..   .   ".  .         ;  . 

The  Vork  of  railway  oonstruction,  wliiefa  may  be  said  to  ikave  ootmieiioed 

with  the  Meiji  erai-hss  not  advanced  as  rapicUy  as  some  other  undertaking's. 

The  country  has  now  only  5770  miles  «f  .lines  opm  to  traffic  and  1079  miles 

under  construction.    All  these  railway's  may  be  said  to  have  been  built  with 

domestic  capital.    Nearly  the  whole  was  nationalizf  d  in  1907,  so  that  the  State 

has  paid  out  altogether  sixty-«ix  million  pounds  strrlmg— *$325,0OO,(XJ0  —  on 

account  of  railways,  an  investment  which  yields  a  net  return  of  about  th|fee  and 

ahalf  millions  sterlings  $17,000,000— annually.  .  .   .  - 
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''•'•']'  '  "'  TkE  MfeRCANflLB  MARINB 

'  Another  direction  in  wliicli  Japanese  progress  has  been  very  marked  is  in  the 
'  development  of  a  mercantile  marine.  At. an  early  period  of  the  country's 
modem.'hiBtory,  her  stateaqaea  cecognia^  thlat  transports  are  as  necessary  to 
the  safety  of  a  State  as  are  soldiers,  and,  intact,  that  the  latter  cannot  be  utitiaed 
without  the  former.  The  Govenunent,  therefore,  encouraged  with  liberal 
subsidies  and  grants-in-aid  the  purchase  or  construction  of  ships,  the  result  being 
that  whereas,  in  1871,  Japan  mercantile  marine  comprised  only  forty-six 
ships  with  a  total  tonnage  of  17,948,  the  corresponding  figures  in  1910  were 
643G  and  1,564,443  respectively.  In  the  war  with  China  in  1894-1895,  as  well 
as  in  that  with  Russia  in  1904-1905,  Japan  was  able  to  carry  large  armies  to  the 
Asiatic  continent  in  her  own  vessels,  thus  demonstrating  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  Government,  although  it  had  been  habitually  denounced 
b^.tbe  enemies  of  subsidies  in  any  dmunstances.  Shipbuilding  yardahad  also 
been  called  into  existence,  and  there  are  now  four  of  them  where  vessels  aggregat- 
ing 87,495  tons  have  been  built. 

.  .    r  .  T^E  ARMY  . 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  Satsuma  rebellion  of  1877  severely  taxed  the  military 
'  resources  of  the  empire.  In  fact,  the  organization  of  special  brigades  to  supple- 
ment the  conscripts  was  found  necessary.  Therefore,  two  years  later,  the  eon^ 
scription  law  was  revised,  the  total  term  of  service  being  increased  from  s(  von 
years  to  ten,  with  the  result  that  the  number  of  trained  soldiers  who  could  be 
called  out  in  case  of  war  became  larger  by  fully  one-half.  Further,  in  1882, 
another  expansion  of  armaments  was  effected  in  obedience  to  an  Imperial  decree, 
ao- thaA4xrhen 'war  with  Gfaixia  broke  out  in  1894,  Japan  possessed  an  available 
force  of  seven  divisions  (induding  the  guards),  and>  these,  laiaed  to  a  wai>4dotin(^ 
repmented  about  150,000  men.  She  had  already  learned  that,  however 
dvilized  the  Occident  might  claim  to  be,  all  the  great  States  of  the  West  depend- 
ed mainly  on  military  and  naval  force,  and  that  only  by  a  demonstratiOn^of  that 
force  could  international  respect  be  won. 

Of  course,  this  creed  was  not  publicly  proclaimea.  Firmly  as  Japanese 
statesmen  believed  it,  they  could  not  confess  their  conviction  openly  in  tlie  Diet, 
and  therefore  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  inducing  the  two  houses  to 
endorse  the  Government 's  scheme  of  increased  armaments.  Indeed,  the  subject 
oamis  tabel  a  Sequent  topic  of  discussion  between  the  Cabinet  and  the  House  of 
R^resfentati ves,  and  in  the  end  Japan  was  obliged  to  go  into  war  against  Chma 
without  a  single  line-of-battle  ship,'  though  her  adversary  possessed  two.  Never^ 
theless,  the  Island  Empire  emer^d  signally  victorious. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  she  would  then  rest  content  with  the 
assurance  of  safety  her  prow('ss  had  won.  But,  in  the  immediate  sequel  of  t  he 
\\[ir,  throe  of  the  great  European  powers,  Russia,  Germany,  and  France,  jomed 
hands  to  deprive  Japan  of  the  fruits  of  her  victory  by  calling  upon  her  to  vacate 
the  southern  Httoral  of  Manchuria  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  to  the  Liaotung 
peninsula.  Japan  thus  acquired  the  conviction  that  her  successes  against 
China  were  not  estunated  by  Western  States  as  any  great  evidence  of  belligerent 
power,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  her  to  fight  again  if  she  hoped  to  win 
any  considerable  measure  of  international  respect.  Prince  Ito,  then  prime 
minister,  keenly  appreciated  this  necessity.  He  invited  the  Diet  to  vote  for  a 
substantial  increment  of  land  and  sea  forces,  and  after  much  oppositionjjn^jtb^^y  Google 
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House  of  Kepre.sentatives,  funds  were  obtained  for  raising  the  army  to  thirteen 
divisions  and  for  an  increase  of  the  navy  which  w  ill  be  by  and  by  spoken  of. 

•■  The  wisdom  of  these  measures  found  full  justification,  in  1904,  when  swords 
had  to  be  crossed  with  Roflsia*-  After  thatww,  whiefaratel  Jajuii  toa  le^^ 
place  among  the  nataons,  the  old  problem  came  up  again  for  aohition. '  Onoe 
more  the  Elder  Statesmea-^as  the  M^iji  leadens  were  called --*asked  .tiie  Bist 
to  maintain  the  organization  of  the  army  at  the  point  to  which  it  had  be«ni 
carried  during  the  war,  and  once  more  the  lower  house  of  the  Diet  proved  T&j 
difficult  to  persuade.  Ultimately,  however,  the  law  of  military  service  wn^ 
reviFf'(!  so  that  the  fixed  establishment  became  ninel  cf  n  divisions,  together  witli 
various  special  corj^s.  It  is  not  possible  to  speak  with  absolute  accuracy  of  the 
force  that  Japan  is  now  capable  of  mobilizing,  but  when  the  new  system  is  in 
full  working  order,  she  will  be  able  to  put  something  like  a  million  and  a  half  of 
inen  into  the  fighting  line* '  Her  military  budget  amounts  to  only  senren  fy>^>tifflw 
Bterliiig^985,0(N)|000--aimderfuUy small  sum  considerittg  l^eTenilts  obtained. 

THE  NAVY 

It  has  been  shown  how,  in  the  year  163d,  the  Bakufu  Govenmient  strictly 
interdicted  the  building  of  all  ^'■essels  of  ocean-going  capacity.  The  veto  natural- 
ly precluded  ent^^rprise  in  the  direction  of  naval  expansion,  and  when  Commodore 
Perry,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  squadron,  arrived  in  Uraga  Bay,  two  centuries 
afterwards,  the  Japanese  were  suddenly  and  vividly  instructed  in  the  enormous 
power  of  a  nation  wielding  such  weapons  of  war.  This  object  lesson  having 
been  most  practically  ineulcaited  by  the  bombardmente .  of  Kagoshima  and 
Shimonoseki,  Japan  saw  that  ahe  must  not  lose  one  mon^t  In  equipping  heraelf 
mm  anaval  force.  -  At  ifirst^  she  had  topurcUaae  all  hershipe  from  ionsign  coun^ 
triflS)  and  so  difficult  was  it  to  dbtain  parliamentary  support  for  these  acquisitions 
that,  ad  already  stated,  when  war  with  the  neighbouring  empire  broke  out  in 
1894,  she  did  not  p(Ksess  a  single  ironclad,  her  strongest  vessels  being  four 
second-class  cruisers,  which,  aceoidiDg  to  modem  ideas,  would  not  be  wortJ;^  of 
a  place  in  the  fighting  line.  ' 

During  the  n^t  ten  years  the  teachings  of  experience  took  deeper  root,  and 
when  the  great  combat  with  Russia  commenced,  the  Japanese  navy  included 
four  ironclads  and  six  armoured  cruisers.  The  signal  victories  obtained  by  her 
in  that  war  did  not  induce  any  sentiment  of  sdf  •compIiiMK^.  She  has  gone  on 
ever  since  hLoreasing'her  naVy,  and  the  present;  programme  ol  ber  statesmen  is 
that  by  the  end  of  1921,  she  will  possess  twenty-^five  units  of  the  first  fighting 
line; 'that  figure  being  based  on  the  principle  that  she  should  be  competent  to 
encounter  the  greatest  force  which  any  foreign  State,  England  excluded,  will  be 
able  to  mass  in  Far  Eastern  waters  ten  years  hence.  H^r  finmial  expenditure 
on  account  of  the  up-keep  nf  her  navy  is  at  present  three  and  uiic-quarter  milUon 
pounds  sterling  —  $17,0<)()  oOO.  Isio  feature  is  more  remarkable  than  the  fact 
that  Japan  can  nuw  buiid  and  equip  in  her  own  yards  mid  arsenals  warships  of 
the  largest  size.  She  is  no  longer  dependent  m  foreign  countries  for  these 
essentials  of  safety.  •  .   

•        •  '    -      ■     ,  '  •  .   •  •  •  ■  ■ 

■  •■  ■    ' it-'.;.     ...  •  t    .  _  ■  • 
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CHAPTER  XLVII 
WARS  WITH  CHINA  AND  RUSSIA 

THE  SAGHALIEN  COMPLICATION 

One  of  the  probloms  which  invited  the  attention  of  the  new  Government 
early  in  the  Mciji  era  had  been  handed  down  from  the  days  of  feudalism.  In 
those  days,  neillier  Yezo  nor  Saghalien  nor  tlie  Kurile  Islands  were  under  effective 
Japanese  administration.  The  feudatory  of  Matsuniae  had  his  castle  at  the 
extreme  south  of  Yezo,  but  the  jurisdiction  he  exercised  was  only  nominal. 
Tet  the  eariiest  explorers  of  Saghalien  were  certainly  Japanese.  As  far  back  as 
1620,  some  vassals  of  the  Matsuinae  feudatory  landed  on  the  island  and  remained 
there  throughout  a  winter.  The  supposition  then  was  that  Saghalien  formed  part 
of  the  Asiatic  mainland.  But,  in  1806,  Mamiya  Rinzo,  a  Japanese  traveller, 
voyaged  up  and  down  the  Amur,  and,  crossing  to  Sagludien,  discovered  that  a 
narrow  strait  separated  it  from  the  continent.  There  still  exists  in  Europe  a 
theory  that  Saghalien 's  insuhir  character  was  discovered  first  by  a  Hu.ssiaA, 
Captain  Nevelskoy,  in  1849,  bat  in  Japan  the  fact  had  ah-ea<iy  been  known. 

Saghalien  commands  the  estuary  of  theAmur,  and  Muravieff,  the  distinguished 

Russian  commander  in  East  Asia,  appreciated  the  necessity  of  acquiring  the 

island  for  his  country.  In  1858,  he  visited  Japan  with  a  squadron  and  demanded 

that  the  Strait  of  1a  Pfirouse,  which  separates  Saghalien  from  Yeso,  should  be 

regarded  as  the  Russo-Japanese  frontier.   Japan  naturally  refused  a  proposal 

which  would  have  given  the  whole  of  Saghalien  to  Russia,  and  Muravieff  then 

resorted  to  the  policy  of  sending  emigrants  to  settle  on  the  island.   Two  futile 

attempts  to  prevent  this  process  of  gradual  absorption  wore  made  by  the 

Japanese  Government ;  they  first  proposed  a  di\asion  of  t  lie  ishuid,  and  afterwards 

they  offered  to  purchase  the  Russian  portion  for  a  sum  of  about  £400,000  — 

$2,000,000.   St.  Petersburg  seemed  inclined  to  acquiesce,  but  the  bargain 
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provoked  opposition  in  Tokyd,  and  not  until  1875  was  a  final  settlement  jreadied, 
ihe  oondilions  being  that  Japan  should  recognize  Rusda's  title  to  the  whole  o! 
Saghalien  and  Russia  should  recognize  Japan's  title  to  the  Kuriles.  These 
latter  islands  had  always  been  regarded  as  Japanese  property,,  and  theiefore 

the  arrnngcment  now  effected  amounted  to  the  purchase  of  an  area  of  Japanese 
territory  by  Russia,  who  paid  for  it  with  a  part  of  Japan's  brlongin^?s.  An 
interesting  sequel  to  this  chapter  of  history  is  that,  thirty  years  later,  Snj^halicn 
became  the  scene  of  a  Japanese  invasion  and  was  ultimately  divided  between  the 
two  nations  along  the  fiftieth  parallel,  which  was  precisely  what  the  Bakufu 
statesmen  had  originally  proposed. 

THE  FORMOSAN  EXPEDITION 

The  expedition  of  Formosa  in  1874  has  already  been  spoken  of.  Insignificant 

in  itself,  the  incident  derived  vicarious  interest  from  its  effect  upon  the  relations 
between  Japan  and  China  in  connexion  with  the  ownership  of  the  Ryfikyu  Is- 
lands. Lying  a  little  south  of  Japan,  these  islands  had  for  some  centuries  been 
regarded  as  an  appanage  of  the  Satsuma  fief,  and  the  language  spoken  by  their 
inhabitants  showed  unmistakable  traces  of  affinity  with  the  Japanese  tongue. 
Therefore  when,  in  1873,  the  crew  of  a  wrecked  Ryukyuan  junk  was  barbarously 
treated  by  the  Formosan  aborigmes,  the  Yedo  Government  at  once  sought  redress 
from  Peking.  But  the  Chinese  paid  no  attenjtion  po  this  demand  until  a  force 
of  Japanese  troops  had  made  a  punitory  visit  to  Formosa,  and  China,  recognizing 
that  her  territory  had  been  invaded,  lodged  a  protest  which  would  probably 
have  involved  the  two  empires  in  a  war  had  not  the  British  minister  in  Peking 
intervened.  The  nrr;ni^i:rment  made  was  that  Clnna  sliould  indemnify  Japan 
to  the  extent  oi  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  latter  in  punishijp>g  the  aborigines. 

THB  RYQKYC  COMPLtCATIok  '  • 

A  fact  coUatMlly  established  by  the  Formosan  alPa^.wa^r  l^t  the  Hyukyu 
Ifiiaaods  belonged  to  japan,  and,  in  1876,  the  system  of  local  goyjgnmient  ak 

inaugurated  in  Japan  propet;  was  extended  to  Ryukyu,  the  niler  of  the  latter 
being  pensioned.  China  now  formulated  a  protest.  She  claimed  that  R3rt4kyQ 
had  always  been  a  triVjiit:iry  of  her  empire.  But  China's  interpretation  of 
''trihiitp''  was  essentially  unpractical.  *'So  long  as  her  own  advantnp^e  eould 
be  promoted,  she  regarded  as  a  token  of  vassalage  the  presents  periodically 
carried  to  her  Court  from  neighbouring  States,  but  so  soon  as  there  arose  any 
question  of  discharging  a  suzerain's  duties,  she  classed  these  offerings  as  an 
inaignificant.  interchange,  of  nei^lKprly  courtei^.":.  ;  Undoubtedly  Ryukyu, 
from  time  to  iitni^  had  fo|IawQ$l  the  isustom  of  ^iQspatchiDjj^'g^t^^beacin^  envoys 
to  Mdng,  just  aa  4apan  herself  h^d.done. .  But  it  fraa  on-  clear  re^^ord  that 
RyCLlqrft  had  been  subdued  by  Satsmna  without  any  attempt  whatever  on 
China's  part  to  save  the  islands  from  that  fate;  that  thereafter,  during  two  cen- 
turies, they  had  been  included  in  the  Satsuma  fief,  and  that  Chhxa,  in  the  settle-  • 
mcnt  of  the  Formosan  complication,  h;id  constructively  acknowle(lp:ed  Japan's 
title  to  the  group.  Each  empire  asserted  its  claims  with  equal  assurance,  and 
things  reniami-d  thug  until  1880,  when  General  Grant,  who  visited  Japan  in  the 
course  of  a  tour  round  the  world,  suggested  a  peaceful  compromise.  A  conference 
met  iniPliking,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  islanda  should  be  divided,  Japan  taki  ag 
ihfi  northecn  part  and  O^na  tbei  aontltm*  .  Bi^t  at.  the  ipooiien;^  of  signing  th^ 
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convention,  China  drew  back,  and  the  discusaon  ended  in  Japan  fetaining  thia 
ialands,  China  ^aprotjeata  being  p^geonluM  . 

'  .  •  II     J  ... 

KOREAN  COMPUCATION 

Sufficient  reference  has  already  been  made  in  these  pages  to  the  series  of 
events  that  terminated  in  1875,  when  Japan,  by  a  display  of  partly  fictitious 
iorcet  drew  Korea  out  of  international  isolation  and  signed  with  the  Peninsular 
Kixigdom  a  tmty  a«knovlcdging  tibe  latter ]^ 

WAIi  WITH  CHINA  "  ' 

During  the  centuries  when  China  occupied  the  undisputed  position  of  ^T^^ 
in  mif»;ht  and  first  in  civiliaation  on  the  Asiatic  continent,  her  habit  was  to  use 
as  buiTer  states  the  small  countries  lying  immediately  bej'ond  her  borders.  But 
alie  always  took  care  to  avoid  any  responsibilities  that  might  grow  out  of  this 
arrangement,  lu  a  word,  the  tide  of  foreign  aggression  was  to  be  checked  by  an 
understanding  that  these  little  countries  shared  the  inviolability  of  great  China, 
bat  it  was  understood}  at  the  same  timoi  that  the  qoneeqvenoee  of  their  own  aeto 
must  rest  upon  their  own  heads.  Sueh  a  i^yatem,  having  no  bases  exioept  senti* 
Buent  and  prestige,  aoon  proved  futile  in  the:face  of  Occidental  practicality. 
Burma,  Siam,  Annam,  and  Tonking^  one  by  on^,  ceased  to  be  dependent  on 
Chuia  and  independent  towards  all  other  nations. 

In  Korea's  cii^v,  however,  the  fiffion  proved  more  tenacious,  since  the 
pcninsuhi  furnished  easy  access  to  Manchuria,  the  cradle  of  the  Manchu  d^Tiajsty, 
But  while  seeking  to  maintain  tlie  old-time  rehitions  with  Korea,  Chinese 
statesmen  clung  uniforiiiiy  to  iraditiouai  luethods.  They  refrained  from 
declaring  Korea  a  dcjxjndency  of  China,  yet  they  sought  to  keep  up.  "the  ro- 
mance of  ultimate  dependency  and  intermediate  sovereignty.'* .  it  was  thus 
that^  ia  lS76v  Korea  was  allowed 'to  :eonclttde  with  Japan  a*  treafy  desc^bing 
the  former  as  "an  indepraident  State  eojosiing  the  ^me  rights  as  Japan/'  npr 
did  the  Peking  Qovtament  make  any  protest  when  the  United  States^  Great 
Britain,  and  other  powers  concluded  similar  treaties. 

To  exercise  independence  in  practir  e.  however,  was  not  permitted  to  Korea. 
A  Chinese  resident  was  stationed  in  Seoul,  the  Korean  capital,  and  he  quickly 
became  an  imperinm  in  imperio.  Thenceforth  Japan,  in  all  her  dealings  with 
the  Peninsular  Kingdom,  found  tiie  latter  behaving  as  a  Chinese  dependency, 
obeying  the  Chinese  resident  in  everything.  Again  and  again,  Japanese  patience 
waa  tar^  by  these  itnomalouS'Coadftionavand/aUhou^  oocurred  ol 

sufioient  nuigmtudS' towamnt  oflleial' protest,  tha  TQJcyd  Gbvenunent  becapie 
sensnble  of  perpetual  rebuffs  and  humUiaUng  interferences  at  China's  hands. 
Korea  herseif  suffered  .seriously  from  this  etaite  of  national  irresponsibility. 
There  was  no  security  of  life  nnd  property,  or  any  effective  desure  to  develop 
the  country's  resources.  If  the  vietim-  of  oppression  appealed  to  force,  China 
readily  lent  military  assistance  to  suj)]):  <  ss  them,  and  thus  the  royal  family  of 
Korea  learned  to  regard  its  tenure,  of  pow  er  as  dependent  oi^  ability  to  concili^ 
China.  '  .         ;  •    .  !     . ,  , 

On  Japan's  ^de,  also,  the  Korean  question  qaused  much  anxiety.  It  was 
inxpossibie  for  the  T5ky5;stbtesmcn  to  ignore  the  fact  that  their  country  -  s  safety 
depended  largely  on  preserving  Korea  froni  the  grasp  of  a  /Western  ppw<^r. 
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to  drift  into  a  state  o^  administrative  inoompetence.  Qnoe,  in  1882| 

j^r"^  in  1884,  when  Chinese  soldiers  were  employed  to  suppress  reform 

movements  which  would  have  impaired  the  interests  of  the  Korean  monarch, 
the  latter 's  peo|)le,  counting  Japan  to  be  the  source  of  progressive  tendencies 
in  tlie  East,  destroyed  her  lep^ation  in  Rpotil,  driving  its  inmates  out  of  the  city. 
Japan  was  not  yet  prepared  to  assert  herself  forcibly  in  redress  of  such  outrages, 
but  in  the  ensuing  negotiations  she  acquired  titles  that  "touched  the  core  of 
China's  alleged  suzerainty."  Thus,  in  1882,  Japan  obtained  recognition  of  her 
right  to  protect  her -legation  with  troops;  and,  in  1885,  a  convention,  signed  at 
Tientsin,  pledged  each  of  the  contracting  parties  not  to  send  a  military  force 
to  Korea  without  notifying  the  other. 

In  spite  of  these  agreements  China's  arbitrary  and  unfriendly  interference 
in  Korean  affairs  continued  to  be  demonstrated  to  Japan,  Efforts  to  obtain 
redress  proved  futile  and  even  provoked  threats  of  Chinese  armed  intervention. 
Finally,  in  the  spring  of  1894,  an  insurrection  of  some  magnitude  broke  out  in 
Korea,  and  in  response  to  an  appeal  from  the  Royal  family,  Thina  sent  twenty- 
five  hundred  troops,  who  went  into  camp  at  Asan,  on  the  .souliiwest  coast  of  the 
peninsula.  Notice  was  duly  given  to  the  Tokyo  Government,  whicii  now  decid- 
ed that  Japan's  vital  interests  as  well  as  tiie  eause  of  civilisation  in  the  East 
required  that  an  end  must  be  put  to  Korea's  dangerous  misrule  and  to  China's 
arbitrary  interference.  Japan  did  not  claim  for  herself  anjrthing  tiiat  she  was 
not  willmg  to  accord  to  China.  But  the  T6ky5  statesmen  were  sensible  that  to 
ask  their  conservative  neighbour  to  promote  in  the  Peninsular  Kingdom  a  pro- 
gressive programme  which  she  had  always  steadily  rejected  and  despised  in  her 
own  case,  must  prove  a  chimerical  attempt,  if  ordinary  diplomatic  methods  alone 
were  used.  Accordingly,  on  receipt  of  Peknig  s  notice  as  to  the  sending  of  troojis 
to  the  peninsula,  Japan  gave  corresponding  notice  on  her  own  part,  and  liius 
July,  1894,  saw  a  Chinese  force  encamped  at  Asan  and  a  Japanese  force  in  the 
vicinity  of  Seoiil. ' 

'  having  recoi^e  to  military^aid,  China's  nominal  purpose 
Tdhghak  insurrection,  and  Japan's  motive  was  to  obtain  a  position  such  as 
would  strengthen  her  demand  for  drastic  treatment  of  Koiea's  malady.  In 
giving  notice  of  the  despatch  of  troops,  China  described  Korea.as  her  ^'tributary 
State,"  thus  emphasizincr  a  rontention  whif*h  at  once  created  an  impossible  situa- 
tion. During  nearly  twenty  years  Japan  liad  tre;it  t  ri  Korea  i\s  her  own  equal,  in 
accordance  with  tlie  terms  of  the  treaty  of  187o,  and  she  could  not  now  agree  that 
the  Peninsular  Kingdom  should  be  officially  classed  as  a  tributary  of  China. 
Her  protests,  however,  were  contemptuously  ignored,  and  Chinese  statesmen 
continued  to  apply  the  fMeoshm  appellatioin  to  Kcnea,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  asserted  the  right  Of  limiting  the  number  of  troops  sent  by  Japan  to  the 
pei&tsula  as  well  as  the  manner  of  thor  employnient. 

Still  desirous  of  preserving  the  peace,  Japan  proposed  a  union  between  hersdf 
and  China  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order  in  Korea  and  amending  that  ooun- 
try's  administration.  China  refusf^l,  "She  even  expressed  supercilious  sur- 
prise thnt  Japan,  while  asserting  Korea's  independence,  should  suggest  the  idea, 
of  peremptorily  reforming  its  administration.  The  J  oliyO  Cabinet  now  an- 
nounced that  the  Japanese  troops  should  not  be  withdrawn  without  "some  under- 
standing that  would  guarantee  the  future  peace,  order,  and  good  government  of 
Korea,"  md  as  China  still  refused  to  cbme  to  such  an  undeiBtatiding,  Japai^ 
undertook  the  work  single4iandedt  - 

-  The  Tonghak  rebet^^  wM^  Clmiese  troops  w«re  otiginally)j9ieBidt9<^iM)|I^ 
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had  died  of  inanition  before  thpy  landed.  The  troops,  therefore,  had  been 
withdrawn.  But  China  kept  them  in  Korea,  her  avowed  reason  being  the 
presence  of  the  Japanese  niihtary  force  near  Seoul.  In  tliese  circumstances, 
Peking  was  notified  that  a  despatch  of  re-enforcements  on  China  's  side  must  be 
oonslanMd'  as  ;aiL  act  ol  bostili^i  Notyithstandins  tlu6  botioe,  CSfaina  not.  only 
Bent'ft  farther  body  of  troops  by  aea  tafincamp  at  Asan,  but  also  deepatched  an 
anny  overland  across  the  Yalu. :  .These  prooeedings  predpitaled  hostilities^ 
Three  Chinese  warohips,  oonvoyiDiKa  transport  with  twelve  hundred  soLdiers  on 
board,  met  and  opened  fire  on  two  Japanese  cruisers.  The  result  w  as  signal. 
One  of  the  Chinese  warships  wa^^  cnptiirod :  another  was  so  riddled  with  shot 
that  she  had  tn  he  bpnrhpd  and  abandoned;  the  third  escaped  in  a  dilapidated 
condition,  and  the  transpurt,  refusing  to  surrender,  was  sent  to  the  bottom. 
These  things  happened  on  tiie  25th  of  July,  1894,  and  war  was  declared  by  each 
empire  six  days  subsequently. 

:  The  Japanese  took  the' initiative.  •  They  despatched  from'  Seoul  -a  colunm 
of  troops  sad  routed  the  Chlhese  entrenched  at  Aaan,  aoaiiy  of  whom  fled 
northward  to  Pyong-yang^  a  town  on  the  Tadong  Raver,  memorable  as  the 
aeene  of  a  battle  between  a  Cbineae  and  a  Japanese  aimy.  in  IVcKng-yang 
offered  great  facilities  for  defence.  The  Chinese  massed  there  a  force  of  seven* 
teen  thoii-^jind  men,  and  made  preparations  for  a  decisive  contest,  buildinp;  para- 
pets, mountmK  gims,  and  straigthcmng  the  position  by  every  device  of  modern 
warfare.  Their  infantry  had  the  advantage  of  being  armed  with  repeating 
rifles,  and  the  configuration  of  the  ground  offered  little  cover  for  an  attacking 
army.  Against  this  strong  position  the  Japanese  moved  in  two  columns;  one 
marching  northward  from  Seoul,  the  other  striking  westward  from  Yuensan. 
Forty  days  elipsed  before  Utie  Japanese  loroes  came  into  actien^  and  on^  day's 
fating  sufficed  to  carry  all  the  Chinese  positions,  the  attacking  armies  having 
only  seven  himdred  casualties  and  the  defenders,  six  thousand.         . ,  ,  :  ,  , 

The  next  day,  September  17th,  Japan  achieved  an  equally  conspicuous 
success  at  sea.  Fourteen  Chinese  warships  and  six  torpedo-boats,  steering  home- 
ward after  convo>nng  a  fleet  of  transports  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  Kiver,  fell 
in  with  eleven  Japanese  war-ve5^els  cruibing  in  the  Yellow  Sea.  The  Chinese 
squadron  was  not  seeking  an  encounter.  Their  commanding  officer  did  not 
appear  to  appreciate  the  value  of  sea-power.  His  fleet  included  two  armoured 
battle-ships  bf  over  seven' tfaouBBiul>ftfiiis'  di^E^bcentent,  whereas  the  fTapanrae 
had  nothing  stronger  than  belted  cruiseva  of  four  thouseouL,  Thea^fpre  a  little 
enterprise  on  China's  part  might  have  severed  Japan 's  maritime  conununjicatioi^ 
and  comx>elled  her  to  evacuate  Korea. .  The  Chinese,  however,  used  their  war? 
vessels  as  convoys  only,  keeping  them  carefully  in  port  when  no  such  duty  was 
to  be  performed.  It  is  evident  that,  as  a  matter  of  choice,  they  would  have 
avoided  the  battle  of  the  Yahi,  though  when  compelled  to  fight  they  fought 
stoutly.  After  a  sharp  engagement,  four  of  their  vessels  were  sunk,  and  the 
remainder  steamed  into  Weihaiwei,  their  retreat  being  covered  by  torpedo-boats. 

By  this  victory  the  maritime  route  to  China  lay  open  to  Japan.  She  could 
now  attaek  Talien,  Port 'Arthur,  and  Weihaiwei,  naval  statiogas  Dn  theLiaotung 
and  Shanttmg  peniBsnlas^  where  strjcmg  permanent  iovtifications  had  been  buUt 
under  1^  diieotaon  ol  fiuropean  experts.  These  forts  fell  one  by  one  before  the 
assaults  of  the  Japanese  troops  as  easily  as  the  castle  of  j^ong-yang  had  fallen. 
•Only  by  the  remains  of  the  Chmese  fleet  at  Weihaiwei  was  a  stubborn  resistance 
"made,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Tinpr.  But,  after  t>ie  entire  squadron 
of  torpedo  craft  had  been  captured,  and  after  three  of.  ^  iaigCi^  Qhimg^ 
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bad' tMien^Beiit  to  the  bottom  i^yJitpanfise  torpedoes,  fmd  ane  had  inettbd'BaM 
fete  l)y  gunfire,  the'^remainder  suirendered,  and  thdir  gallant  ieommander,  Adknir 
111  Tingy  rejecting  all  overtures  from  the  Japanese,  oonunitted  Buioide. 

The  fall  of  Weihaiwei  ended  the  war.  It  had  lasted  seven  and  a  half  months, 
and  during  that  time  the  Japanese  had  operated  witii  five  columns  aggregating 
120,000  men.  "One  of  these  cohimns  marched  northward  from  Seoul,  won  the 
battle  of  Pyong-yang,  advanced  to  the  Yaiu,  forced  its  way  into  Manchuria,  and 
moved  towards  Mukden  by  Feng-hwang,  fighting  several  minor  engagements, 
and  conducting  the  greater  part  of  its  operations  amid  deep  enow  in  midwinter. 
Hie  second  column  diverged  westward  from  the  Yalu,  and,  marching  through 
southern  Manehuria,  reached  Haieheng^  whence  it  advanced  to>tbe  eaptmre  ol 
Niuehwang.  The  third  landed  on  the  Uaotmig  peDinsiikt,f  and,  turning  flouth^ 
ward,  oanied  Talien  and  Port  Arthur  by  assault.  The  fourth  moved  up  the 
liiaotung  peninsula,  and,  having  seised  Kaiping,  advanced  against  Niuchwang^ 
where  it  joined  hands  with  the  second  column.  The  fifth  crossed  from  Port 
Arthur  to  Weihaiwei,  which  it  captured."  In  all  these  operations  the  Japanese 
casualties  totalled  1005  killed  and  4922  wounded;  the  deaths  from  drsease 
aggregated  16,866,  and  the  monetary  e^cpenditure  amounted  to  twenty  millions 
sterling,  about  S100,000,000.  it  iiad  been  almost  universally  believed  that, 
although  Japan  might  have  some  suooesa  at  the  outset,  she  would  ultimately  be 
shattered  by  impcid;  with  the  enonnous  mass  and  the  everwlwlming  reaouccee  of 
China.  Never  i^as  forecast  more  sigUaUy  eontradieted  l^.chwuts* 

CONCLUSION  OF  PEACE      '      '•  " 

Li  Hung-chang,  vicero}'  of  Pf>hchili,  whose  troops  had  been  chiefly  engaged 
during  the  war,  and  who  had  been  mainly  responsible  for  the  diplomacy  that 
had  led  up  to  it,  was  sent  by  China  as  plenipotentiary  to  discuss  terms  of  peace. 
The  conference  took  place  at  Shimonoseki,  Japan  being  represented  by  jViaxquis 
(aftorWards  Frinto)  hSi  and  on  the  17th  <si  April,  1895,  the  tieaty  waa  signed. 
It-recognized  the  independence  of^Korea;  ceded  to  Japan  the  littoral  of  Mancfau^ 
na  lying  south  of  filifie  dnw&from-thiemouthol  tfaeiiver  Aiqp^ 
of  the  Liao,  together  with  theislaiids  of  Formosa  and  the Peseadores;.  pledged 
China  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  two  hundred  million  taels;  paKmded  for  theoooupa- 
t\nr\  of  Weihaiwei  by  Jnpan  pending  pa3nment  of  that  sum;  secured  the  opening 
of  four  iirsv  places  to  foreign  trade  and  the  right  of  foreigners  to  engage  in  manu- 
facturing enterprises  in  China,  and  provided  for  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  amity 
bet  vv  t  en  the  two  empires,  based  on  the  lines  of  Ciiina's  treaty  with  Occidental 
powers.        •       .      •  '  '    '  '     ■  /  •  .   •  i 

.      .    '    ':         '  K>BEION  INTERFE^ENCB    ■  " 

Scarcely  was  the  iuk  dry  upon  this  agreement  wlieiixRiam,  Germain,  and 
France  presented  a  joint  note  to  the  T0ky5  Govemmeiit/ urging  that  the  .pemak»» 
nent  occupation  of  the  Manchurian  littoral  by  Japan  would  endanger  peace. 

Japan  had  no  choice  but  to  bow  to  this  mfindate.  The  Chinese  campaign  had 
exhausted  her  treasury  as  well  as  her  supplies  of  war  material,  and  it  would 
have  been  hopeless  to  oppose  a  coalition  of  three  great  European  powers.  She 
showed  no  sign  of  hesitation.  On  the  very  day  of  the  ratified  treaty  s  publica- 
tion, the  Emperor  of  Japan  issued  a  rescript,  in  which,  after  avowing  his  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  peabe,  hejl'yldded  Jo  iSi4  diettftes  of  magnanimity,  aad  aeoepted 
llie  advice  of  the  tbieepotwers.'^  ;  :  .  '  .  :  , 
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But  although  the  T6ky5  Qovemiiieiife'aought  to  soften  the-  situation  by  the 
graoe  of 'Speedy  aieqiiiesoeiieey  theeffeetnprodaoed  upon  the  nation  was  profounds 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  appreciating  the  motives  of  Russia  and  Erandei  It 
WBS  natural  that' the  iomier  should  object  to  the  propinquity  tit  a  warlike  people 
like  the  Japanese,  and  it  was  natural  tiiat  France  should  remain  true  to  her  aUy^ 
But  Germany's  case  defied  interpretation.  She  had  no  interest  in  the  owner- 
<hip  of  ^Tanchuria,  and  .she  profpssf^d  herself  a  warm  friend  of  Japan.  If  "^wmcd, 
therefore,  that  she  had  joined  in  snatching  from  the  lips  of  the  Japanese  the 
fruits  of  their  victory  simply  for  the  sake  oi  estabhshing  some  shadowy  title 
to  Russia's  good-wiil.  ■  .    •  ,  .  ■ 

TH£  GHIN£»E  CRISIS  OF  1900 

.  in  the-seccaul-  half  of  the  year  1900  an  anti-foreign  outbreak^  known  as  this: 
'-Boxer  =RebeUiom/'  brdce  out  in  the  province  of  Shantung,  and,  spreading^ 
thenee  to  Pehchili^  produced  a  situation  of  immineat  peril  for  the  foreign  com- 
munities of  Peking  and  Tientsin.  No  Western  power  could  intervene  with 
sufficient  promptness.  Japan  alone  wns  within  easy  reach  of  the  commotion. 
But  Japan  held  back.  iShc  had  fully  fathomed  the  distrust  with  which  the 
growth  of  her  mihtary  strength  had  inspired  some  European  nations,  and  she 
appreciated  the  wisdom  of  not  seeming  to  graisp  at  an  opportunity  for  armed 
display.  In  fact,  she  awaited  a  clear  mandate  from  Europe  and  America,  and, 
on  leoei'nng  it,  xapidly  sent  a  division  (20,000  mm)  to  Pehchiti.  Tientsim 
was  Tdieved  fir8t|<  and  then  a  column  of  troops  provided  by  several  powers,  ther 
JiQKUiese  in  the  vaii,  marched  tothesnboeur  ofiBsking.  In  this  campaign  the- 
Japanese'  greatly  enhanced  their  belligerent  se|iujbation  as  they  fought  under  the 
eyes  of  competent  military  critics.  Moreover,  after  the  relief  of  the  legationa 
in  Peking,  they  withdrew  one-half  of  their  forces,  and  they  subsequently  co- 
operated heartily  with  Western  powers-  in  nefrntintinfi^  peace  terms,  thus  disarm- 
ing the  suspicions  with  which  they  had  been  regarded  at  first.       -  i 

WAR  WITH  RUSSIA 

From  the'  taiie><lM)  Trim  the  tiiree-power  mandate  dictated  to  Japan  a 
flsydkial  AltsrAtion>  df  ther  Sbimonoseki-  treaty,  Japanese*  statesmen  bonelnded 

that  their  country  most  one  day  cross  swprds  with  Russia.  Not  a  few  Occidental 
public  ists  ^laired  that  view,  but  the  great  majority,  arguing  that  the  lilttler 
Island  Empire  of  the  Far  East  would  never  risk  annihilation  by  such  an  encoun- 
ter, belif^ved  that  forbearance  sufficient  to  avert  serious  tarouble  would  always  be 
forthcoming  on  Japan 's  side.  Yet  neither  geographical  nor  historical  conditions 
warranted  that  confidence.  The  Sea  of  Japan,  which,  on  the  east,  washes  the 
shoresi  of  the  Japanese  islands  and  on  the  west  those  of  Russia  and  Korea,  has 
virtually  only  two  routes  commimicating  with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  One  is  in  th^ 
northy  namely^  the  T^garu  Strait;  l^e  otlKnr  is  in  the  south,  namely,  the  ektsmA 
between  the  Korean  peninsula  and  ihe  Japanese  ishad  of  KyOshS.'  Tsugara 
Strait -is  practically  undttF  Japan's  cbmplete  control;  siie  can-  ekwe  it  at  aiqr 
moment  with  mines.  But  the  channel  between  the  Korean  pSldnsilla  and 
Kjffishu  has  a  width  of  102  miles;  and  would  therefore  be  a  fine  open  oeaway 
were  it  free  from  islands.  Midway  in  this  channel,  however,  lie  the  twin  islands 
Df  Tsushima,  and  the  space  that  separates  them  from  Japan  h  narrowed  by 
another  island,  Iki.  Tsushima  and  Iki  have  belonged  to  Japan  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  thus  the  avenues  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  iSea  of  Japem  are 
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ooatroUed  by  the  JfipaneBe'  cmpim  In'other  'Vord8/.fifeces8  -to  ifhe  Paoifio  - fixmi 
Km&'s  eastern  and  southern  ooaBfs»  md  access  to  the- Pacific  from  Buaaia'S 
Maritime  Frdvance  depend  upon  Japan's  good*wiU. 

.  These  geographical  conditipDs  hod  no  great  concern  for  Korea  in,  ionaer 

days.  But  with  Russia  the  case  was  difFereiit.  Vladivostok,  fhe  principal 
port  in  the  P'ar  East,  lay  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  IVlaritime  Province. 
Freedom  of  passage  by  the  TsiLshima  Strait  was  tiierefore  a  matter  of  vital 
importance,  and  to  secure  it  one  of  two  thinga  was  essential,  iiaaieiy,  that  she 
hierself  should  possess  a  fortified  port  on  the  Korean  side,  or  that  Japan  should 
be  restrained  from  acquiring  such  a  port. '  Here,  then,  was'ii  strong  indueement 
for  Rusaifm  aggression  in  Korea.  Wheii  the  etustward  movement  of  the  great 
northern  power  brought  it  tb  tlie  mouth  of  the  Aiaiur;  the  acquisition  of  Nikol- 
asevsk  for  a  naval  ba^  was  the  immediate  rewaid..<  But  Nikolaievak^  lying  in 
an  inhospitable  region,  far  away  from  all  themaiA  routes  of  tiie .world's  com- 
merce, offered  itself  only  aj?  a  stepping-stone  to  further  acqui8ilaons..t  To  push 
southward  from  this  new  port  became  an  nrmiediate  object. 

There  lay  an  obstacle  in  the  way.    The  long  strip  of  seacoast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Amur  to  the  Korean  frontier  —  an  area  then  called  the  Usuri  region  be- 
cause that  river  forms  part  of  its  western  boundary  —  ■  belonged  to  China,  and 
she,  having  comeeded  much  to  Russia  in  the  way  of  the  AmuTi  showed  no  inciina- 
tion  to  make  further tjonceBaons  in  the.  matter  of  the  Usnri.  '  8hB<  was  persuaded 
to  agree,  however,  that  the  lei^on  should  be  regarded  aa  ocimmon- property, 
p^dkxg  a'  convenient  opportunity  for  clear  delimitation.   That  oppoitumty 
mkm.  came.   Seizing  the  moment  (1860)  when  China  had  been  beaten  to  her 
fcnees  by  England  and  France,  Russia  secured  the  final  cession  of  the  Usuri 
region,  which  then  became  the  Maritime  Province  of  Siberia.    Then  Russia 
shifted  hernaval  basis  in  the  Pacific  to  a  point  tcndcgrees  south  from  Nikolaievsk, 
namely,  Vladivostok.    Immediately  after  this  transfer  an  attempt  was  made  to 
obtain  possession  of  Tsushima.    A  Russian  man-of-war  proceeded  thither,  and 
quietly  began  to  establish  a  settlement  which  would  soon  have  constituted  a 
title    ownership  had  not  Great  Britain  interfered.  The  same  instinct  that  led 
Russia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amur  ix>  V buUvo^tok  prompted  the  acquisition  of 
Saghaiaen  diioj  which,  as  aheady  rdated,  was  aoooikiplitilied  in  1S75.  * 
J'  But  all  thb  effort  did  not  procure  for iRussia  an  unobstructed  avsnue  from- 
Vladivostok  to  the  Pacific  or  an  ioe-free  pwt  in  the  Far  East.    In  Korea  seemed 
to  lie  a  facile  hope  of  saving  the  maritime  results  of  Russia  *s  great  tran?  Asian 
march  from  Lake  Baikal  to  the  Maritime  Province  and  to  Saghalieu.  Korea 
seemed  to  offer  every  facility  for  such  an  enterprise.    Her  people  were  unpro- 
gressive;  her  resources  undeveloped;  her  self-defensive  capacities  insignificant; 
her  government  corrupt.     On  the  other  hand,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
Japan  and  Gfaina'WOuId.aoqu]esee>in  any  aggresaimiBlaigidaflifr  their.tieighbour, 
Korea,  and  it  became  ^eo&saatf  that ^Ruaaia.  should  s^  some  other  Bne.  of 
doiimMmication  supplementliig  the!  Amur  waterway  rand  the  long  oceaix  route. 
Therefore  she  set  about  the  construction  of  a  railway  across  Asia.  .  This  railway 
had  to  be  carried  along  the  northern.' bank  of  the  Amur  where  ^igyneering  and 
Economic  difficulties  abound.   Moreover,  the  river  makes  a  huge  semicircular 
sweep  northward,  and  a  railway  following  its  northern  bank  to  Vladivostok  must 
make  the  same  detour.    If,  on  the  contrary,  the  road  could  be  carried  south  of 
the  river  along  the  diameter  of  the  semicircle,  it  would  be  a  straight,  and  therefore 
a  shorter,  fine,  technically  easier  and  economically  better.    To  follow  this 
diameter,  however,  would  involve  pb;^ing  through  Chinese  territory,  namely, 
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Maaciraria,  and  m  exeuie  for  solieiting  Ghina's  pennission  was.  not  in  aigltk 
In  1894,  however,  war  broke  out  between  Japan  and  China,  and  in  itsflequel 
Japan  passed  into  possession  o£  tiie  southern  littoral  of  Mancbttria,  which  meant 
that  Russia  eoi|ld  never  get  nearer  to  the  Padfio  than  Vladivoetok,  imkss  she 
swept. Japan  from  her  path.  It  is  here,  doubtless,  that  we  muf^t  find  Russia's 
true  motive  in  inducing  Germany  and  France  to  unite  with  her  for  the  purpose 
of  ousting  Japan  from  Manchuria.  The  "notice  to  quit  "  r^nve  for  reasons  that 
the  tenure  of  the  Mancliunun  littoral  by  Japan  would  menace  tlie  security 
of  the  Chinese  capital,  would  render  the  independence  of  Korea  illusory,  and 
would  constitute  an  obstacle  to  the  peace  of  the  Orient.  Only  one  savuig  clause 
offered  for  Japan— :  to  obtain  from  China  a  guarantee  that  no  portion  of  Manchu^ 
ria  should  thereafter  be  leased  or  oeded  to  a  ioreagn  State.  But  France  warned 
the  TdkyO  Government  that  to  press  for  such  a  i^arantee -would  ofitend  fiussia, 
and  Russia  declared  that,  for  her  part,  she  entertained  no  design  of  trespassing 
ui  Manchuria.  Thus,  Japan  had  no  choice  but  to  surrender  quietly  the  main 
fruits  of  her  victory.  so,  and  proceeded  to  double  her  army  and  treble 

her  navy. 

BUSSIA'S  AND  GERMANY^  REWABD6 

As  a  recopapense  for  the  assistance  nominally  rendered  to  China  in  the  above 
matter,  Russia  obtamsd  permission,  in  Peking  to  divert  her  trans-Asian  railway 
from  the  huge  bend  of -the  Amur  to  the  straight  line  through  Manchuria.  Neither 
Germany  nor  France  received  any  immediate  compensation.  But  three  years 
later,  by  way  of  indemnity  for  the  murder  of  t^vo  missionaries  by  a  Chinese 
mob,  Germany  seized  a  portion  of  theprovince  of  Shantung,  and  forthwith  Russia 
obtained  a  lease  of  the  Liaotung  penifisul:v.  from  which  she  had  driven  Japnn 
in  1S05.  This  act  she  followed  by  extortuig  from  China  permission  to  constriK  t 
a  branch  of  the  trans-Asian  railway  from  north  to  south,  that  is  to  say  from 
Harbin  through  Muktlcn  to  Talien  and  Port  Arthur.  "Russia 's  maritime  aspira- 
tions  bad  now  assunaed  a  ladiuaiiy  altered  phase,  nitiicx  Lu  hur  programme  had 
been  to  push  southward  from  Vlsdivostok  along  the  coast  of  Korea,  but  she  had 
now  suddenly  leaped  Korea  and  found  access  to  the  Pacific  by  the  Liaotung 
peninsula.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  establish  her  as  practical  mistress  of  Man- 
churia  except  a  plausible  excuse  for  garrisoning  the  place.  Such  an  excuse  was 
furnished  by  the  Boxer  rising,  in  1900.  The  conclusion  of  that  complication 
found  her  in  practical  occupation  of  the  whole  region.  But  here  her  diplomacy 
fell  somewhat  from  its  usually  high  standard.  Imagining  that  tlie  Chinese 
could  be  persuaded,  or  intimidated,  to  any  concession,  she  proposed  a  convention 
virtually  recognizing  her  title  to  Manchuria, 

♦ 

JAPAN'S  ATTITUDE 

Japan  watched  all  these  things  with  profound  anxiety.  If  there  were  any 
reality  in  the  dangers  which  Russia,  Germany,  and  France  had  declared  to  be 
incidental  to  Japanese  occupation  of  a  part  of  Manchuria,  the  same  dangers 
must  be  doubly  incidental  to  Russian  occupation  of  the  whole  of  Manchuria. 
There  were  other  considerations,  also.  The  reasons  already  adduced  show  that 
the  independence  of  Korra  was  an  object  of  supreme  solicitude  to  Japan.  It  was 
to  establish  that  iudepeiuience  that  she  fouf^ht  with  China,  in  1894,  and  the  same 
motive  led  her  after  the  war  to  annex  the  Manchurian  littoral  adjacent  to  Korea 's 
northern  frontier.    If  Russia  came  into  possession  oi  ail  Manchuria,  her  sub- 
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sequent  absoiption  of  Korea  would  be  almost  inevitable.  Manchuria  is  larger  | 
than  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  put  toui  fher.  The  addition  of  such  an  ' 
immense  area  to  Russia's  East  Asiatic  dominion^,  together  with  its  littoral  on 
the  Gulf  of  Pehchiii  and  the  Yellow  Sea,  would  necessitate  a  corresponding 
€Kpeiisioil  of  her  naval  force  in  tbe^Far'Eatt.:  With,  the  exception  of  Port 
Artimriand  Tailien;  hbweyer;.theMa&fi!Hiii*na  (Miiet;  doed  noto^  anjr  eonT^^nt 
naval  base.  It  ia  cnly  in  tb^  harbours  of  souihrn^KoKHii  tBat  stteli^MaseB  caol 
be  founds'  In  short,  without  Korea, 'Bussia's  East  Asiasn^tenEdoii'Wdtild  have 
been  economically  incomplete'  and  strategically  def ectivei 

If  it  be  asked  why,  apart  from  history  and  national  sentiment,  Japan  should 
obiect  to  Russia  in  Korea,  the  answer  is,  first,  becr^usp  t}iero  wmiM  tHus  be  plant- 
ed almost  'wathin  cannon-shot  of  her  shor^  a  power  ot  enormous  strength  and 
traditional  ambition;  second!}-,  because  whatever  voice  in  Manchuria's  destiny 
Kussia  derived  from  her  railway,  the  same  voic6  in  Korea 's  destiny  was  possessed 
by  Japin,  as  tlj£  sole  owner  of  the  railways  In  the  EOrean  peninsula;  thirdly, 
4£at whoreas-RusBia  hlid  iaiialtdgeifaer insignificttmt'c&aa^  ti&e  fctt^i^  tiokbns^rce 
of  Korea  and  scarcely  ten  bona  fide  settlers,  Japan  did  the  greater  pa^l!  ^of  the 
oversea  trade  and  had  tens  of  thousands  of  ^settlersx  iousthly,  that  if  Russia's 
dominions  stretched  uninterruptedly  from  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  to  the  Gulf  of 
Pehchiii,  her  ultimate  absorption  of  northern  China  Would  be  inevitable,  and 
fifthly,  that  such  domination  and  f?nch  absorption  would  involve  the  practical 
closure  of  all  that  immense  region  to  the  commerce  and  industry  of  every  Western 
nation  except  Russia.  '  '  ' 

This  last  proposition  did  not  rest  solely  on  the  fact  that  in  opposing^  artificial 
barriers  to  free  competition  lies  Russia 's  .sole  hope  of  utilizing,  to  her  own  benefit, 
an^'ikJliimemid  opportUnities-bMugM'^  Xt  rested,  also,  on  the 

faol  that  Eiissia  had  objected  to -foreign  settlebetit'atMthe  M«khehuriatt' marts 
Moeiitly  opened, '%  HpisxL*B  trettty  Iviih  ChiilaV  W'^Ameriean  ind  da^anese 
subjected  Without  settlements,'  tiade  at  those  marts  woulci  be  impossible,  and 
tbiis'BlUSsia  had  constructively  announced  that  there  should  beno  traide  but  the 
Russian,  if  she  could  prex^ent  it.  Ag;iinst  such  di'nq-ors  Japan  would  hnve  been 
justified  in  adopting  any  measure  of  self-protection.  She  had  foreseen  them  for 
six  years  and  had  been  strengthening  herself  to  avert  them.  But  she  wanted 
peace.  She  wanted  to  develop  her  material  resources  and  to  accumulate  some 
measure  of  wealth  without  which  she  must  remain  insignificant  among  the 

nations.  '"^^^  '    •  .  »':  i.:  r       .«,.»/:■»■.:!:•  5-'.i   i|  »     i  if?  :  i 

■ ilSr6  p«unfic  p>rograiDiiies  ^fiFered'ofid  ^e  adoptdd^hem  ;  ^  Russia^^  Instead 
ofitrusting  tiineto  ooDBdHdaterhev'teniire  of  MiBinclhtiria,  bAd  nisfde  the  niifftake 
of  pragmatically  unportuning  China  for  a  cohvehti6kial  iltlel'  Iftthdiivi^eking 

could  be  strengthened  to  resist  this  demand,  some  arrangement  of  a  distinctly 
terminable  nature  might  be  made.  The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan, 
joining  hands  for  that  purpose,  did  succeed  in  so  far  stiffening  China 's  backbone 
that  her  show  of  resolution  finally  induced  Russia  to  sign  a  treaty  pledfjing  herself 
to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Manchuria  in  three  installments,  each  step  of  evacu- 
ation to  be  accomplished  by  a  fixed  date.  That  was  one  of  the  pacific  pro- 
grammes. The  other  suggested  itself  in  connexion  with  the  new  commercial 
IreatiesirhiebChina  had  agreed  t6  negotiate'in  the  seqtiel  of  the  Boxer  troubles. 
These  documents  contained 'olauses  piioviding  fpr  the  owning  df  three  places  in 
Manchuria  to  forei^-^de.  '  It  iseem^d  ii?  ietisonable  hope  that  tlie  powers, 
having  secured  commercial  access  to  ^ianchuria  by  covenant  with  its  sovereign, 
^Ottld.  not-  allow  Hus^  to  restrict  arbitvarily  the^  firlvifegeGj.  Both  oi  these 
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hopes  were  disappointed.  When  the  time  came  for  evacuation,  Russia  behaved 
as  though  no  promise  had  been  given.  She  proposed  new  conditions  which 
would  liave  strengthened  her  grasp  of  Manchuria  instead  of  loosening  it.  i 

.•  •    •  .,  /.'T     •  •■        •  1    't^.    .  i 

.    NEGOTUTION  BETWEEN  RUSSIA  AND  JAPAN 

China  being  powerless  to  offer  any  practical  protest,  and  Japan's  interest 
ranking  next  in  order  of  importance,  the  Tokyo  Government  approached  Russia 
direct.  They  did  not  ask  for  anything  that  could  hurt  her  pride  or  impair  her 
position.  Appreciating  fully  the  economical  status  she  had  acquired  in  Man- 
churia by  large  outlays  of  capital,  they  offered  to  recognize  that  status,  provided 
that  Russia  would  extend  similar  recognition  to  Japan's  status  in  Korea;  would 
promise,  in  common  with  Japan,  to  respect  the  sovereignty  and  the  territorial 
integrity  of  China  and  Korea,  and  would  be  a  party  to  a  mutual  engagement 
that  all  nations  should  have  equal  commercial  and  industrial  opportunities  in 
Manchuria  and  in  the  Korean  peninsula.  In  a  word,  they  invited  Russia  to 
subscribe  the  poUcy  originally  enunciated  by  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  the  pohcy  of  the  open  door  and  of  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese  and 
Korean  empires,      '.TntinMHr  '  J'-' 

Thus  commenced  negotiations  which  lasted  five  and  a  half  months.  Japan 
gradually  reduced  her  demands  to  a  minimum.  Russia  never  made  any  appre- 
ciable reduction  of  hers.  She  refused  to  listen  to  Japan  for  one  moment  about 
Manchuria.  Eight  years  previously,  Japan  had  been  in  military  possession  of 
the  httoral  of  Manchuria  when  Russia,  with  the  assistance  of  Germany  and 
France,  had  expelled  her  for  reasons  which  concerned  Japan  much  more  than 
they  concerned  any  of  these  three  powers.  Now,  Russia  had  the  assurance  to 
declare  that  none  of  these  things  concerned  Japan  at  all.  The  utmost  she  would 
admit  was  Japan's  partial  right  to  be  heard  about  Korea.  At  the  same  time, 
she  herself  commenced  a  series  of  aggressions  in  northern  Korea.  That  was  not 
ail.  While  she  studiously  deferred  her  answers  to  Japan's  proposals,  and  while 
she  protracted  the  negotiations  to  an  extent  visibly  contemptuous,  she  hastened 
to  make  substantial  additions  to  her  fleet  and  her  army  in  far-eastern  Asia.  It 
was  impossible  to  mistake  her  purpose.  She  intended  to  yield  nothing,  but  to 
prepare  such  a  parade  of  force  that  her  obduracy  would  command  submission. 
The  only  alternatives  for  Japan  were  war  or  permanent  effacement  in  Asia. 
She  chose  war.  .  , 

EXtR^VTERRITORIAL  JURISDICTIOTT  .  '  ' 

Before  passing  to  the  story  of  this  war,  it  Is  necessary  to  refer  to  two  incidents 
of  Japan's  foreign  relations,  both  of  which  preceded  her  struggle  with  Russia. 
The  first  was  the  restoration  of  her  judicial  autonomy.  It  has  always  been 
regarded  as  axiomatic  that  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  Western  countries,  when 
they  travel  or  reside  in  Oriental  territories,  should  be  exempted  from  the  penal- 
ties and  processes  of  the  latter 's  criminal  laws.  In  other  words,  there  is  reserved 
to  a  Christian  the  privilege,  when  within  the  territories  of  a  pagan  State,  of  being 
tried  for  penal  offences  by  Christian  judges.  In  civil  cases  the  jurisdiction  is 
divided,  the  question  at  issue  being  adjudicated  by  a  tribunal  of  the  defendant's 
nationality;  but  in  criminal  cases  jurisdiction  is  wholly  reserved.  Therefore 
powers  making  treaties  with  Oriental  nations  estabhsh  within  the  latter 's  borders 
consular  courts  which  exercise  what  is  called  "extraterritorial  jurisdiction." 
This  system  was,  of  course,  pursued  in  Japan's  case.   It  involved  th^  cQnfine^ 
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fflcnt  of  the  foreign  residents  to  settlements  grouped  around  the  sites  of  their 
consular  courts;  for  it  would  plainly  have  been  imprudent  that  such  residents 
should  have  free  access  to  provincial  districts  remote  from  the  only  tribunals 

competent  to  control  them. 

This  provision,  though  in- 
serted without  difficulty  in  the 
early  treaties  with  Japan,  pro- 
voked much  indignation 


mabitfl  hill 


7.aav/T:iii 
If^'Ml  iiiKf  Y^l^  T)*t 


li  amongthe  conservative  states- 

men in  Kyoto.  Accordingly, 
no  sooner  had  the  Meiji  Res- 
toration been  effected  than  an 
embassy  was  despatched  to 
the  Occident  to  negotiate  for 
a  revision  of  the  treaties  so  as 
I  to  remove  the  clause  about 
consular  jurisdiction,  and  to 
restore  the  customs  tariff  to 
the  figure  at  which  it  had  stood 
prior  to  Sir  Harry  Parkes' 
naval  demonstration  at  Hyogo. 
The  Japanese  Government  was 
entitled  to  raise  this  question 
in  1871,  for  the  treaties  were 
textually  subject  to  revision  in 
that  year.  No  time  was  lost 
in  despatching  the  embassy. 
But  its  failure  was  a  foregone 
conclusion.  The  conditions 
originally  necessitating  extra- 
territorial jurisdiction  had  not, 
by  187 1 ,  undergone  any  change 
justifying  its  abolition.  It  is  riot  to  be  denied,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
consular  courts  themselves  invited  criticism.  Some  of  the  great  Western 
powers  had  organized  competent  tribunals  with  expert  judicial  officials,  but 
others,  whose  trade  with  Japan  was  comparatively  insignificant,  were  content 
to  entrust  consular  duties  to  merchants,  who  not  only  lacked  legal  training  but 
were  also  themselves  engaged  in  the  commercial  transactions  upon  which  they 
might,  at  any  moment,  be  required  to  adjudicate  magisterially. 

It  cannot  be  contended  that  this  obviously  imperfect  system  was  disfigured 
by  many  abuses.  On  the  whole,  it  worked  passably  well,  and  if  its  organic 
faults  helped  to  discredit  it,  there  is  no  denying  that  it  saved  the  Japanese  from 
complications  which  would  inevitably  have  arisen  had  they  been  entrusted  with 
jurisdiction  which  they  were  not  prepared  to  exercise  satisfactorily.  Moreover, 
the  system  had  vicarious  usefulness;  for  the  ardent  desire  of  Japanese  patriots 
to  recover  the  judicial  autonomy,  which  is  a  fundamental  attribute  of  every 
sovereign  State,  impelled  them  to  recast  their  laws  and  reorganize  their  law 
courts  with  a  degree  of  diligence  which  would  otherwise  have  probably  been  less 
conspicuous.  Twelve  years  of  this  work,  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  thoroughly 
competent  foreign  jurists,  placed  Japan  in  possession  of  codes  of  criminal  and 
civil  law  in  which  the  best  features  of  European  jurisprudence  were  applied  to 
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tihe  oomlitiQiib  and  uaages  of  Japan.   Then,  in  1883,  Japan  renewed  her  pfopotel 

for  the  abolition  of  consular  jurisdiction,  and  by  way  of.  compensation  she 

promised  to  throw  the  country  completely  open  and  to  remove  all  restrictions 
hitherto  imposed  on  foroiprn  trjulf*,  travel,  and  residence  within  her  realm. 

But  this  was  a  problem  against  wliose  liberal  solution  the  international 
prejudice  of  the  West  was  strongly  enlisted.  No  Oriental  State  had  ever  pre- 
viously sought  such  recognition,  and  the  Occident,  without  exception,  was 
extremely  reluctant  to  entrust  the  lives  and  properties  of  its  subjects  and 
oituiens  to  ithe  keeping  of  a  pagan"  people.  N0I  unnaltiraJly  the  foreigners 
resident  in  Japan,  who  would  hiftye  been  direetly  affected  by  the  change^  protestr 
ed  against  it  with  grest  y^hemem,  ..  Many  of  them,  ^ough  not  averse  to 
trusting -Japan,  saw  that  her  reforms  had  been  consummated  with  celerity 
amounting  to  haste,  and  a  great  majority  fought  simply  for  consular  Jurisdiction 
as  a  privilege  of  inestimable  value,  not  to  be  surrendered  without  the  utmost 
delibemtion.  The  struggle  that  ensued  between  f foreign  distrust  and  Japanese 
aspirations  often  developed  painful  phases,  and  did  much  to  intensify  the  feeling 
of  antagonism  which  had  existetl  between  the  Japanese  and  the  foreign  residents 
at  the  outset  and  wliich  even  tu-day  lam  not  wholly  disappeared.  The  Govern- 
ment, and  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  never  failed  to  show  sympathy 
vith.Japitoese  aBinraUons  in  this  matter,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  ''foreign  tourists 
and  ptiblidsts  discussed  the  problem  liberally  and  fairly,  perhaps  because,  unlike 
the  foreign  communities  resident  In  JapaUf  they  had  no  direct  interest  in  its 
solution."  . 

The  end  was  not  reached  until  1894.  Then  Great  Britain  agreed  that  from 
July,  1899,  jurisdiction  over  all  British  subjects  within  the  confines  of  Japan 
should  be  entrusted  to  Japanese  tribunals,  provided  that  the  new  Ja]i<'niese  codes 
of  law  siii  ul  I  have  been  in  ojK'ration  during  at  least  one  year  before  the  surrender 
of  jurisciiciion.  Japan,  on  her  side,  promised  to  throw  the  whole  country  open 
from  the  same  date,  removing  aU  limitations  upon  trade,  travel,  and  residence 
of  foragnera. 

Tariff  autonomy  had  be^  an  almost  equal  objeot  ol  Japanese  ambition^  and 
it  was  arranged  that  she  should  recover  it  after  a  period  of  twelve  years,  an  in- 
creased scale  of  import  duties  being  applied  in  the  interval.  It  will  be  observed 
that  Great  Britain  took  the  lead  in  abandoning  the  old  system.   It  was  meet 

that  she  should  do  so;  for,  in  consequence  of  her  preponderating  commercial 
interests,  she  had  stood  nt  tlie  h(?ad  of  the  conibination  of  powers  by  which  the 
irksome  conditions  were  originally  imposed  upon  Japan.  The  other  Occidental 
States  followed  her  example  with  more  or  less  celerity,  and  tlie  foreign  residents, 
now  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  continuing  the  struggle,  showed  clearly 
that  itbiey  intended  to  bow  gracefully  to  the  inevitable.  The  Japanese  also  took 
lonie  ccnuBpiow^us  steps. 

"  An  Imperial  rescript  declared  in  unequivocal  terms  that  it  was  the  sover- 
eign's policy  and  desire  to  abolish-  all  distinctions  between  natives  and  foreign- 
ers, and  that,  by  fully  carrying  out  the  friendly  puipose  of  the  trea4iie8»  his 
people  would  best  consult  his  wishes,  maintain  the  character  of  the  nation,  and 
promote  its  prestige.  The  premier  and  other  ministers  of  State  issued  instruc- 
tions to  the  efl"ect  that  the  responsibility  now  devolved  on  the  Govermnent,  and 
the  duty  on  the  peo]ole,  of  enabling  foreigners  to  reside  confidently  and  contented- 
ly in  every  part  of  the  country.  Even  the.chief. Buddhist  prelates  addressed  to 
the  priests  and  parishioners  of  their  dioceses  injunctioots  pointing  out  thatlre^^ 
dom  of  cQjmisias&  bei|ig  now  guaranteed  by  the  ..Constitution)  men  profesrang 
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alien  creeds  must  be  trea^d  as  courteously  as  th&  disciples  of  Buddhism  and 
must  enjoy  the  same  privileges."*     •  •  ♦         '   ,:  • 

It  may  here  be  stated  onae  for '«U- that  Jfliifla^s-reoovw^  jndieial 
autonomy  hAB  not  been  attended  fagr;a2iy'o£the  diaAsfcioas  lesidte  freely^  predicted 
attone  thne.        lawa  are  taodlent^'  aiMl  her  judadasy  ia  competent  and  juat. 

'  ■  V         FIRST  ANGLO- JAPANESE  ALLIANCE 

I 

r     «  4 

'  The  second  of  the  two  incidents  rdludcd  to  above  wa?;  an  alliance  between 
England  and  Japan,  signed  on  January  30,  1902.  The  preamble  of  this  agree- 
ment—  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  concluded  between  England  and  an  Oriental 
power  —  affirmed  that  the  contracting  parties  were  solely  actuated  by  a  desire 
to'preflcflrve  the  atatea  9U0  and  the  jgeneral  piaaeetof  the  Far  East;  that  they  "were 
Iwth  specially  interested  inmaintaihmjs  the  iiKl^fMndenoeiandteMtorialintegrity 
of  the  empires  of  Chma  and  Korea,  and  inaeeiiring  equal  opportunities  in  these 
countries  for  all  nations;  that  they  mutually  reqogniwd  it  as  admissible  for 
either  of  the  contracting  parties  to  take  such  measures  as  might  be  indispensable 
to  safeguard  these  interests  against  a  threat  of  aggressive  action  by  any  otlier 
power,  or  against  disturbances  in  China  or  Korea,  and  that,  if  one  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  became  invoIve<l  in  war  in  defence  of  these  interests,  the  other  should 
maintain  strict  neutrality  and  endeavour  to  prevent  any  ihiid  power  from 
joining  in  hostiUtiee  agamst  its  ally.  Finally,  should  a  thuxl  power  join  in  such 
hostilities,  then  the  other  contractmg  party  promised  to  come  to  the  aaristance 
of  iis  ally,  to  conduct  the  war  in  common,  aoid  to  make  peSce  hy  nArtual  agree- 
ment only.  The  alliance  was  to  hold  good'for  five  years  from  the  date  of  signa- 
ture,' but  if  either  ally  was  engaised  in*  war  »t'  such*  time;  iihe  alhanoe  was  to 
'continue  until  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  iniluence  exerted  by  this  compact  on 
the  Russo-Japanese  war.  It  kept  the  field  clear  for  Japan  and  guaranteed 
her  against  a  r(^petition  of  such  a  eombiaation  as  that  which  must  be  regarded 
as  the  remote  cause  of  the  struggle.  .  i  i:. 

ihjvit>?:(.lo  od  iiivMi    .Uv  jnti'iooisjtmba^Mnu 

^•  i>:i>aip6h>*  swords  with  Russia  was  to  obtaid^MMe 

aveiiue  for  hr r  troops  over  the  sea.  Russia  might  at  once  have  gained^giaillRt- 
Hvhehning  advantage  had  slie  seized  and  controlled  the  lines  of  conimnnirntion 
between  thf>  Japanese  iflfirtdg  and  the  continent  of  A^\n.  Her  st  i  :Ll('ti,ists  can 
scarcely"  1m  \  c  ia,iled  to  appreciate  that  fact,  and  would  doubt  Ir^s  liavf*  acted 
aec(M  (liTP.;l\  l  ad  they  obtained  a  few  months'  leisure  to  mass  an  uvcruiickiiingly 
strong  fleet  in  the  seas  of  China  and  Japan.  They  had  such  a  fleet  actually  in 
t»Be;  for,  at  the  modient  wfae^:w«r  brelBe  out^  the  Rusiiaa  squadrans  assemfbled 
-m  the  East,  or  sn  route  thither^*  'comprised  no  leas  ^than  fi%«iiin6  .fighting  ships, 
mounting  13S0  guns  and  maimed  by  18,000  men.  But  these  figures  included 
■the  Mediterranean  squadron  which,  surprised  by  the  outbreak  of  hosfciii< 
abandoned  its  journey  to  the  Pacific.  Obviously,  Japan's  wisest  course  was 
to  anticipate  the  combination  of  Russia's  sea  forces,  and  c(msciousness  of  that 
fact  operat<»d  to  hasten  the  current  of  events. 

Port.  Artliiir,  where  the  bulk  of  the  Russian  Pacific  squadron  lay,  is  soraewhat 
"difficult  of  ingress  and  egress.    On  January  31,  1904,  the  operation  of  eid«racting 

'         pBrtnkkyrartfcle  "Jaim/' i?ncy(Jopae<tta£ri/«imica,  11th  EditiOT^^ 
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the  ships  anrl  parading  tin  m  outside  was  commenced,  being  brought  to  a  con- 
elusion  on  Fel)ruary  3rd,  whereafter  the  squadron  steaim  d  <  »ut  to  sea,  and,  having 
made  a  short  cruise  off  the  coast  of  the  Shantung  promontory,  returned  to  its 
position  on  the  following  day.  The  fleet  taking  part  in  this  manoeuvre  consisted 
of  twenty-six  ship^,  and  the  whole  Rnssiaii  naval  force  then  in  easteip  Ada 
comprlised  seven  jiattla-flhips,  lour  amouied  enuoeie,  flev<en  prot^eted  eruisers, 
four  gunboatSy  cdx  sloops,  twenty-five  destroyers,  two  mimng  traiisports/aiid 
fourteen  first-class  torpedo-boats. 

The  Japanese,  on  their  side,  had  six  battle-ships,  eight  armoured  cruisers, 
thirteen  protected  cruisers,  fourteen  small  cruisers,  nineteen  destroyers,  and 
eip;hty-five  torpedo-boats.  This  eTinnieration  shows  a  numerical  superiority 
on  the  Japanese  side,  l)ut  in  fighting  capacity  the  two  fleets  were  nearly  equal. 
For,  though  the  Russians  possessed  seven  battle-shifm  to  six  Japanese,  the  latter 
had  better  gun-protection  and  greater  weight  of  brtmdside  fire  than  the  former; 
and  thougii  Japan  could  muster  eight  armoured  cruisers  against  Rusda's  lour, 

latter  were  supplemented  by  five  protooted  entiseis        isnkad  far  above 

•aiiTthiiig  of  the  same  dasB  on  the  Japaniese  ride. 

.  -    -t.    .       '  .  ■   '  ... 

THE  FIRST  NAVAL  OPERATION 

When  the  Russian  ships  returned  on  the  4th  of  February  from  their  cruise  off 
the  Shantung  promonton,^  they  took  up  their  stations  outride  Port  Arthur,  all 
thf  harbour  lights  and  beacons  being  left  in  position,  and  no  special  precaution 
being  taken  exc(»pt  that  a  patrol  of  three  torpedo-boats  was  sent  out.  Yet  the 
Russians  should  have  appreciated  the  presence  of  danger.  For,  on  the  6th  of 
February,  Japan  had  broken  off  the  negotiations  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  had 
given  official  inf ormalsoa  of  her  mtention  .to  .take  measures  for  protecting  her 
menaced  interests.  That  agnified  war  and  nothing  but  war,  and  the  "  Official 
Messenger"  (d  thesame  evening  published  the  intimatioD,  which  was  inuiiediately 
oommunieated  to  Admiral  Al^defif  at  Port  Arthur. 

The  Russian  fleet  was  thm  divided  into  thiee  squadrons.  The  largest  body 
lay  off  Port  Arthur,  and  two  very  mucli  smaller  squadrons  were  posted,  one  at 
Chemulpo  on  the  west  const  f^f  Knrea,  and  another  at  Vladivastok.  It  i?^  ob\ioufl 
that  such  division  of  the  fltct  on  the  eve  of  hostilities  should  have  been  cart  fuily 
avoided.  The  ships  shoiiM  all  have  been  held  together  with  an  extensive 
network  of  scouts  so  as  to  enable  them  swiftly  and  strongly  to  fall  upon  any 
Japanese  transports  carrying  troops  to  the  mainland,  or  to  meet  effectually  and 
crurfi  iUij  attempt  of  the  Japanese  scfoadiniis  to  obtinbi  command  of  the  sea. 

I  Oa-the  night  of  Tebraary  8th^-9tby  thsee  Japanese  squadrons  of  destroyers, 
aggregnting  ten  vessels,  steamed  across  a  calm,  moonlit  sea  and  ddivered  a 
torpedo  attack  on  the  Russian  squadron  at  Port  Arthur,  the  result  being  that  the 
battle-ships  Retvisan  and  Tsarevitch  together  with  the  cruiser  PaUada  were 
holed.  These  battle-ships  were  the  most  powerful  ves.sels  in  the  Russian  squad- 
ron, and  the  Pallada  was  a  first-class  protected  erniser  of  6630  tons'  disf  lace- 
ment.  The  Japanese  destroyers  had  left  Sasebo  on  the  6th  of  February  and 
they  returned  thither  uninjured,  having  materially  weakened  the  Russian  fleet. 
On  the  day  following  this  surprise,  Admiral  i  5g0,  the  Japanese  commander-in- 
chief,  engaged  the  remains  of  the  Russian  squadron  with  the  heavy  guns  of  his  ' 
faattle^ips  at  a  range  of  eight  thousand  yards,  and  succeeded  in  hUBfeting  some 
injuiy  on  the  battle-ship  PuUttoOf  the  pioteeted  ermseiii  Diana  ead  Aahold,  and  a 
second-class  cruiser  Nwik.  The  Russians  ultimatdy  retoeated  towdids  tiife 
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harbour  with  ihe  intention  of  drawing  the  Japanese  under  closer  tiro  of  the  land 
batteries,  but  the  Japanese  fleet  declined  to  follow  after  them,  and,  ui.stead, 
steamed  away.  Three  days  later  t^i  ebruary  11th)  another  disaster  overtook 
the  Russians.  The,  Kmiaei,  one  of  the  two  miningrtransports  included  in 
th^  fleet,  ettticl:  amineluid  sank  so  rapidly  in  TalienLBay  tbat  nin^tyHnx  'of 
her  erevr  ported.  The  Japanese  had  no  pari  at  all  in:  this  tataatropke.  It 
*wa8ptire|y'aoddttital*:  -  ->  '/:> 

THE  CHEMULPO  AFFAIR  '  '  ' 

While  those  things  were  happening  at  Port  Arthur,  a  squadron  of  the  Japanese 
navy,  under  Admiral  Uryu,  escorted  a  number  of  transports  to  Chemulpo,  the 
port  of  the  Korean  capital,  Seoul.  There  the  Russian  protected  cruiser  Variag 
(6500  tons)  together  with  the  gunboat  Koridz  and  the  transport  Sungari  were 
lying.  It  does  not  appciar  that  Admiral  Uryft 's  prime  objeet  ma  to  engage  those 
Russian  ships.  But  Chemulporhaving  been  chosen  as  tiie  prizieipal  landing-plaoe 
of  the  Japanese  army  corps  which  was  to  operate  in  Korea,  It  was,  of  ooune, 
imperative  that  the  harbour  should  be  cleared  of  Russian  war-vessels.  On 
February  8th,  the  Russians  at  Chemulpo  were  surprised  by  a  summons  from 
Admiral  Uryu  to  leave  the  port  or  undergo  bfmibardment  at  their  nnrhorage. 
The  vessels  stood  out  bravely  to  sea,  and  afl(  r  an  engagement  lastinLi;  thirty-five 
minutes  at  ranges  varying  from  five  to  ten  thousand  yards,  ibey  W(  i*  »>  j>adly 
injured  that  they  returned  to  the  port  and  were  sunk  by  their  own  crews, 
together  with  the  transport  Sungari.  The  moral  effect  of  the  destruction  of 
these  vessels  was  incalculable^ 

DECLARATION  OP  WAR 

On  the  lOth  of  February,  the  Czar  and  the  Mikado  respectively  issued  declara- 
tions of  war.  The  former  laid  stress  upon  Russia's  pacific  intentions  in  propos- 
ing revision  of  the  agreements  already  existing  bet;^^'een  the  tw^o  empires  wWh 
regard  to  Korean  affairs,  and  accused  the  Japanese  of  making  a  sudden  attack 
on  the  Russian  squadron  at  Port  Arthur  "  without  previously  notifying  that  the 
riipturc  of  diplomatic  relations  implied  the  begimiing  of  warlike  action."  The 
Japanese  declaration  insisted  that  .the  integrity  of  Korea  was  a  matter  of  the 
ipravmt  eoiioem  tQ  Japan,  inasmuch  as>tlie  8epara4»<e9dstenee  of  the'foimer  wis 
iessenjJal  to  the  safety  ol  the  Lairfcer)  and  oharged  tiiat  '^-Russia,  in  disrespect  of 
her  solemn  treaty  pledges  to  iChina  and  of  her  repeated  assurances  to  other 
powers,  was  stiUin  occupation  of  Manchuria,  had  oonsoUdated  and  strengthened 
her  hold  upon  those  provinces,,  and  was  bent  upon  their  final  annexation." 
With  regard  to  Russia's  accusation  against  Japan  of  drawing  the  sword  without 
due  notice,  a  distinguished  British  publicist  made  the  following  comment  in  the 
columns  of  Thr  Times  (London): 

"Far  from  thinking  the  Japanese  attack  on  the  night  of  Februarj^  8th,  two 
full  days  after  the  announcement  of  the  intention  to  take  action,  was  an  excep- 
tion to,  or  a  deviation  from,  tradition  and  precedent,  we  should  rather  count 
ijursdves  fortunate  if  our  etiemy,  hi  the  nM  naval  war  we  have  to  wage,  does 
'  4iot  strike  two  days  before  blaaoning  forth  his-  intention,  instead  of  two  days 
after.  The  tremendous  and  decisive  results  of  suoeess  for  the  national  cause  are 
enough  to  break  down  all  the  restraining  influences  of  the  code  of  intemaiional 
law  slid  Christian  morality."  >    .    .  . 
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THE  FIRST  MIUTABY  OPERATIONS  '  '  ^ 

From  the  moment  whien  war  l^eoftme  wvltalilje,  f&e  problem  of  abaorblng 
interest  was  to  determine  Russia's  strategy,  and  it  was  ultimately  seen  tbat  ttie 
two  main  groups  of  her  forees  were  to  be  posted  at  Port  Artbur.  and  oil  the 
Yalu;  the  latter  to  resist  an  advance  from  Korea,  and  the  former  to  defend  the 
Liaotung  peninsula,  which  constituted  the  key  of  the  Russian  position.  Between 
the  mouth  of  the  Yt\\u  and  the  Liiotung  peninsula,  a  distance  of  120  miles, 
there  were  many  puiuis  where  raiding  parties  mi^ht  have  been  landed  to  cut  the 
Russian  railway.    Against  this  danger,  flying  scjuadrons  of  Cossacks  were 
employed.   After  the  destruction  of  the  three  Russian  vessels  in  Chemulpo  and 
the  crippling  of  the  Port  Arthur  squadron,  Japanese  transports  entered  the  for- 
mer port  and  quietly  landed  some  three  thousand  troope,  wfaieh  advanieed 
immediately  upon  Seoul  and  took  possession  of  it. 
J      From  that  time  there  oould  be  no  doubt  that  the  mtentaon  of  the  Japanese 
was  to  make  their  first  attack  upon  t^e  enemy  by  inarching  up  the  Korean 
Speuinsula,  and  that  the  capital  of  Korea  Was  chostot  for  a  base  of  operations 
'  because  of  climatic  considerations.    Chemulpo,  however,  was  not  the  only 
landing-plare.    Fusan  also  served  for  thnt  purpose,  as  subsf  qnently  did  also 
'  Chinnampo,  an  inlet  on  the  west  coast  of  the  pciunsula.    The  distance  from  the 
-  port  of  Fusan  to  the  Yalu  Rivt  r  is  four  hundred  miles,  in  round  iunnhrrs,  and 
f  the  roads  are  very  bad  throughout  the  whole  country.    Hence  the  advance  of 
)the  Japanese,  which  was  made  in  a  Idsurely  mannff  with  the  utmost  circumspec-^ 
v>tion  and  attention  to  detail*  iav(flTed  so  much  time  tliat  April  had  drawn  to  its 
;elo9e  before  the  troops  deployed  on  the  banks  of  the  Yalu.  They  consisted  of 
/three  divisions  constituting  an  army  corps,  and  each  division  h  ad  a  ration-st  rength 
;of  19,000  men  with  a  combatant  strength  of  14,000  sabres  and  rifles  and  thirty- 
<six  field-guns.    It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  when  the  Japanese  First 
'  Army  under  General  (afterwards  Count)  Kuroki  reached  the  Yalu,  it  had  a 
fighting-strength  of  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  men.    There  had  pract  ical- 
ly  been  no  collision  during  the  interval  of  the  advance  from  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  the  peninsula  to  its  northern  boundary.    It  is  true  that,  on  March  28th,  a 
squadron  of  Cossacks  attempted  to  surprise  the  Japanese  cavahy  at  Chong-ju, 
but  the  essay  proved  a  fufairei  and  the  CkMsaoka  were  driven  baiek  u|K)n  Wiju, 
wM(di  they  evacuated  without  any  further  struggle. 

The  Bassian  plan  of  operations  did  not  originally  contemplate  a  seriouaatand 
at  the  Yalu.  The  idea  was  to  letire.  gradually,  drawing  the  Japanese  into 
Manchuria  towards  the  railway,  and  engaging  them  in  the  exceedingly  difficult 
country  croT\Tied  by  the  Motien  "Mountains.  But  at  the  last  moment  General 
Kuropatkin,  Russian  commander-in-chief  in  Manchuria,  issued  orders  to  General 
Sassulitch,  commander  of  the  Second  Siberian  Army  Corps,  to  hold  the  line  of 
the  Yalu  with  all  his  strength.  Sassulitch  could  muster  for  this  purpose  only 
five  regiments  and  one  battalion  of  infantry ;  forty  field-guns ;  eight  machine-guns^ 
and  some  Coaaaolcs — twenty  thousand  oombatants,  approximatdy.  Kuroki 
disposed  his  troops  so  tiiat  their  front  extended  some  twenty  miles  along  th» 
Yalu,  the  centre  being  at  BSulieiieheng,  a  walled  town  standing  about  180  feefi 
above  the  river.  From  this  point  southward,  the  right,  or  Manchurian,  bank 
has  a  considerable  command  over  the  left,  and  at  Kiuliencheng  a  tributary, 
stream,  called  the  Ai,  joins  the  main  river,  "which  thenceforth  widens  from 
4000  to  7000  yards  and  nms  in  three  channels  between  the  islands  and  the 
mainland.  The  eentrai  channel  is  navigable  by  small  craft,  andithe  other  chann 
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nels  are  fordable  waist-deep.  The  Ai  River  is  also  fordable  in  many  places 
durmg  the  spring."  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Yalu,  at  the  point  of  its  junction 
with  tiie  Ai,  the  gratmd  risefllflo  as  t<»^o<ad&uyid!(he  -pofiHi<»i  taken  by  the  Bus- 

The  plan  of  the  Japftneae  oomniander  was  to  threaten  an  attaek  cm  the  lower 

radiiiadf  the  rivor;- to  throw  two  divisions  against  KiuHenchcmg;  and  to  use  the 
remaining  division  in  a  wide  flanking  movement,  crossing  the  river  higher  upL 
The  battle  took  place  on  Sunday,  tlie  1st  of  May.  During  the  preceding  nights, 
the  Japanese  placed  a  strong  force  of  artillery  in  cleverly  masked  batteries,  and 
under  covpf  of  these  guns,  threw  seven  bridges  across  the  river,  the  highest  up- 
stream bemg  thirteen  miles  above  Kiuliencheiig  and  the  lower  t^vo  being  direct- 
ed to  the  c^trc  of  the  Russian  position.  General  Kuroki  then  telegraphed 
to  Tokyo  that  he  proposed  to  attack  at  dawn  on  Sunday  ,  his  plan  being  to  maroh 
one  division  acrdss  the  fords  of  the  Ai  River,  and  tb  &npU>y  the  other  tvo,  one 
in  crumpling  up  the  Russian  left,  the  other  in  attoobing'^Aintuiig,  iriiereB  large 
Russian  force  was  in  position.  This  programme  was  accurately  carried  out 
The  Japanese  infantry  forded  the  Ai  breastKieep,  and,  swisuming  up  the  hdghta^ 
drove  the  Russians  from  these  strong  positions.  Meanwhile,  the  Japanese 
guards'  division  had  crossed  on  ihr.  If^ft  nnd  diror-fpd  its  march  upon  Antuns:, 
while  the  remaining  division  had  f  ruiipieteiy  turned  tiie  Russian  left  flank.  The 
fiercest  struggle  occurred  at  Homutang,  where  a  Russian  regiment  and  a  battery 
of  artillery  made  a  splendid  stand  to  save  their  comrades  at  Antung  from 
being  eut  off.  '  v    '  ,  .  ;-  ;  ■ 

The  casuaHies  on  ihe  Japanese^de  were  3 18  Idliedj  induding  five  officers,  ai^ 
783 ounded,  including  thirty-three  officers.-  The  Ruasian  casualties  ntuabeied 
1363  k  Ued  and  613  prisoners-,  bui  the  detail  of  wounded  was.not' published. 
The  Japanese  captured  twentyK>iiie  quick*fimigAeid-guiis,  eight  machine-guns, 
1021  rifles  and  a  quantity  of  ammunition,  etc.  The  moral  result  of  this  battle 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  had  never  been  seriously  heheved  in  Europe 
that  a  Russian  army  could  be  conquered  by  a  Japanese  in  a  fair  fight,  and  prob- 
ably that  incredulity  influenced  Kuropatkin  when  he  ordered  Sassulitch  to  defy 
strategical  principles  by  attempting  to  hold  a  radically  defective  positioB 
againsta  greatly  superior  floret  In  a  moment,  the  Japanese  were  ciiowned  with 
nulttary  leiarels  and  placed  on  a-  pedestal  for  the  irorld  to  adsrdre.  But  the 
Japanese  themselves  were  not  deceived.  Theysaw  deitrly  thai  Idie  contest  htui 
(eenbetwieen  six  battalions  of  Russians  and  two  divisions  of  Japanese,  a;  diapanty 
oi  strength  aiiiply  sufficimt'  to  aeeount  for  the  result  in  any  eircumstances. ' 

[     '    '  ;  '\  NAVAL  OlPEftATIt)NB'      ,  ' 

During  the  period  of  eleven  weeks  immediately  subsequent  to  the  battle  of 
the  Yalu,  there  were  no  military  operations  of  a  striking  character.  Japan  was 
preparing  to  despatch  a  second  army  to  Manchuria,  and  pending  its  shipment 
the  dhief  duty  1k>  be=  dischargisd  devolved  upon  the  fleet,  nami^,  ;thfi  further 
crippling  of  the  Port  Arthur  squiLdnai  in  order  to  secu^  the  trsiiapbrts  •agamat 
lis  entelprises.  The  ol^ect  was  promoted  on  the  13th  of  April  by  the  loss  of  the 
Husiian  ba^enship  Peiropavlovsk.  She  struck  one  of  the  mines  laid  by  the  Jap- 
anese and  sank  in  a  few  minutes,  carrying  the  Russian  adnural,  Makaroff,  to- 
gether with  about  six  hundred  sailors,  to  the  bottom. 

This. event,  although  it  materially  weakened  the  Port  Ai  ilnir  squadron,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fixed  prograinme.oi  Admiral  Togo,  which  programme  was 
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to'blof^tlie'  lianow  ebaiiiiBl  fenning  the  enteaaoe  of  Port  Ailhuir  by  sinkmg 
mdriohtot  Tttsiels iii  the  fairway;!  Three  attempts  to  aeeompluh  this  were  mada 

The  first  wids  on  February  24th;  theaeoondy'OaBfarch  2nd-3r(L  In  the  first  egaast, 
five  steamers  were  employed,  theiF  orewa  eonaistmg  of  seventy-seven  volunteers. 
They  ffiiled.  On  the  second  occasion  four  steamers  of  at  leant  two  tliousand 
tons  ieacb  were  sont  in  under  the  orders  of  C 'ornmander  Hirose.  On  this  oeension, 
again,  the  straim  rs  failed  to  reach  vital  points  in  the  channel,  ajad  their  experi- 
ence alone  rciiiaiiied  to  compensate  the  loss  of  many  lives.  Hiese  two  attempUi 
were  watehed  by  the  public  with  keen  interest  and  high  admiration.  The  coiuv 
age  and  coblnees  displayed  by  o^c&ta  and  men  alike  elicited  universal  applausew 
3ut  it  waa  generally  beUeyed-tbat  theaueoeaBftilproseoutioa  of  aueh.  a  design 
was  impossible  and  that  no  fmther  essay  would  be made.  The  Japanese^  how- 
ever^ are  not  easi^  dfeterred.  On  the  night  of  May  2nd,  eight  steamers,  aggregat- 
ing some  17,000  tons,  were  driven-iiito  the  channel  in  the  face  of  mines,  batteries, 
and  torpedoes,  and  five  of  them  reached  their  allotted  positions,  so  tliat  the 
blocking  of  the  harbour  for  the  prLs-nfre  of  Large  vessels  was  accom^jlished.  The 
Hst  of  casualties  proved  very  heavy.  Out  of  159  persons  only  eight  oflicers  and 
thirty-six  men  returned  unhurt.  The  whole  of  the  remainder,  including  twenty 
officers,  were  killed,  wounded,  or  missing. 

UkUDUiG  OF  THE  SECQNO  ARMY 

..... 

On  the  veiy  tight  aftev  the  aeoompUahment  ef  this  third  blocking  operation, 
a  second  Japanese  army-  odmmenced  to  land  at  Rtssewo,  eastward  of  the 
IJaotung  peninsula.  This  was  precisely  the  point  chosen  for  a  similar  purpose 
hy  the  Japanese  in  the  war  with  Clyina,  ten  years  previously,  and  such  close 
adherence  to  the  ftjrmer  [ii  citir amine  wa??  rondemned  by  some  critics,  es})ecially 
as  transports  cannot  get  close  to  the  shore  at  Pitszewo,  but  have  to  li(;  four 
miles  distant,  the  intervening  space  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  mud  flats. 
But  the  Japanese  were  perfectly  familiar  with  every  inch  of  tlie  coast  from  the 
Bodth  oC  tlk6  Yaln.to  Port  Arthinv  and  had  the  Biissian  oommandero  possessed 
equally  accurate'  knowledge,  they  would  have  lecogoised  that  Pitsaewo  was 
designiited  by  natural  features  as  the  best  available  landing-piaQe,  and  knowing 
that,  they  might  have  made  effective  dispositions  to  oppose  the  Japanese  there, 
whereas  ten  thousand  men  had  been  put  on  shore  before  any  suspicion  seems  to 
have  been  roused  in  the  Russian  camp. 

* '  BATTLE  OP  KINCHOU 

After  its  landing  at  Pitszewo,  on  May  5th  and  the  following  days,  the  Second 
Japanese  Army,  consisting  of  three  divisions  under  General  (afterwards  Count) 
Oku,  pUsbed  westward,  driving  away  the  Rusaiaii  detachments  in  the  vicinity 
and  securing  the  oontrol  of  tibe  Port  Arthnr  railway*  Then,  at  Kbsohou,  :on  the 
2SAki  of  May,  a  great  bkrttle  was  fought.  A  little  south  of  Kinchou  lies  a  narrow 
neck'  land  oouneeting  the  Kwangtung  promontory  with  the  mainland*  It 
is  a  nock  only  ia  mile  and  three-quarters  broad,  having  Kinchou  Bay  on  the 
northwest  and  Hand  Bny  on  the  southeast.  On  each  side  the  ground  near  the 
sea  }^  low,  but  along  the  centre  of  the  neck  a  ridge  rises,  which  culminates  in  a 
point  about  SoO  feet  above  the  sea.  This  point  is  known  as  Nanshan,  and  its 
commanding  position  is  such  that  an  army  HnMing^  it  blocks  all  access  to  the 
Kwangtuiig  peninsula.         :  •       •     .  /   ,   ■  '    ... 
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The  problem  for  the  Japanese  was  to  obtain  possession  of  tliia-iie(^  as  the 
sole  road  of  ancpss  to  Port  Arthur;  while  General  Stosael,  who  commandet]  the 
Russian  troops,  knew  that  if  the  neck  fell  into  Japanese  hands,  Port  Arthtjr 
would  becom*^  unapproachable  by  land.  "  The  Naashan  position  offered  unusual 
advantages  lor  defence,  and  had  been  diligently  prepared  for  permanent  occupa- 
tion during  many  weeks.  Ten  forts  of  ^timi-permaucnt  character  had  been.built^ 
and  their  armMOiixt- diowed-  that,  on  this  oootoDn,  th^^Roiabai  artillery  ma 
vastly  superior,  both  m  oalifore'  and  .m  moss,  to  the  JapBoum  guii&  FortS) 
tyeoeheS)  and  nfie-pits,  covered  by  juiiieB  and  wire  ehtani^ementB,'  were  oon- 
Utrueted  on  every  point  of  vaiKtage  and.  In  separate  tiers.  Searchlights  were 
also  employed,  and  every  advantage  was  taken  of-  the  proximity  of  a  great 
fortress  and  its  ample  plant."* 

It  will  occur  to  the  reader  that  war-vessels  might  have  been  advantageously 
used  for  the  attack  and  defence  of  such  a  position,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Ru&sian  gunboats  manoeuvred  in  Hand  Bay  on  the  southeastern  shore  of  the 
neck.  But,  on  the  western  side,  the  shoal  waters  of  Ivinchou  Jiay  prevented 
access  by  Japanese  vessels  in  the  face  of  the  heavy  batteries  ^cted  by  the 
Russians  on  dommating  sHes^  Ttns  splendid  position  was  held '1^  a  Russian 
army  mustering  ten  thousand  strong  with  fifty  siegeisimsJand  isixteen  qmofe- 
firers.  A  frontal  attack  seemed  suicidal  but  was  ddiberately  chosen.  At 
daybreak  the  battle  commenced,  and,  after  sixteen  hours  of  incessant  fighting, 
a  Japanese  infantry  force  turned  the  left  flank  of  the  Russian  line  and  the  day 
was  won.  Over  seven  hundred  Russian  de.id  were  buried  by  the  Japanese,  rind 
into  the  latter 's  hands  fell  sixty-eight  cannon  of  all  calibres  with  tea.  maciiine- 
guns.    The  Japanese  casualties  totalled  4912. 

This  battle  finally  solved  the  problem  as  to  whether  Japanese  infantry  could 
hold  its  own  against  Russian.  With  almost  everythii^  in  its  favour,  a  strong, 
fresh,  and  confident  RufiBiaa  army,  soUdly  entrenohed  bebxad  abnost  maeoeaaible 
lortificationB  and  supported  by  a  formidable  and  superior.  artOiezy,.  was,  ill  a 
Biii^e  day,  fairly  swept  o^iit  of  its  trenches."^ '  The  vietoriouB  Japanese  pressed 
forward  rapidly,  and  on  the  30th  of  May  obtained  .pos^eseibn  of  Dalny,  a  bass 
presenting  incalculable  advantages  for  the  prosecution  of  an  attack  upon  Port 
Arthur,  w^ch  fortress  it  wios  now  evident  that  the  Ja^ianese  had  determined  to 
capture.  .  .    >    u    .  c  '  •.  .  ,  : 

J        ,    ■  '     '  •    '  '    i  -  .  ... 

THE  BATTLE  OF  TELISStT 

To  have  left  the  Japanese  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  neck  of  the  Liao- 
tung  peninsula  would  have  been  to  aband9n  Pgrt  Arthur  to  its  fate.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Russians  ought  not  to  have  entertained  any  hope  of  their  own 
ability  to  carry  such  a^ios^ii  by  a8&aiili''after;tfaey'had>8i0^  failed  to  hold 
it  in  the  face  of  attaek.  '  Nevertheless,  finding  it  intolenbble,  alike  to  their 
prestige  and  to  their  sense  of  ctmaraderie,  to  take  no  measure  in  behalf  of  the 
great  fortress  and  its  thirty  thousand  defenders,  they  determined  to  march  at 
once  to  its  assistance.  To  that  end  celerity  was  all  important,  and  on  June  14th, 
that  is  to  say,  only  eip^htecn  days  after  the  battle  of  Kiru  hou,  a  Russian  army  of 
some  thirty-five  thousand  combatante,  under  the  command  of  General  Baron 
Stackelberg,  moving  down  the  railway  to  recover  Kuichou  and  Nanshan,  came 
into  collision  with  the  Japanese  and  fought  the  battle  of  Telissu.  The  Russian 
general,  clinging  always  to  the  rai^ay,  advanced  mthJsudi  a  restrieted  front 
that  the  Japanese,  Under  Qeneikl  Oku,  outflflnkedihim,i'and  he  waa^driven  baok 
The  War  in  the  Far  Eatt,  by  ^W^iMyCoTKBpotk^ 
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with  a  lofll^  ol  aboiit  tea  thousand,- killed-  and  wounded,  fourteen  guns,  and  four 
hundred  prisCKberiB*  -  ' 

-      •  NAVAL  INCIDEXTS 

On  June  15th,  the  very  day  after  the  Telissu  victory,  the  Japanese  met  tlicir 
only  naval  catastrophe.  While  their  fleet  was  watchinfc  the  enemy  off  Port 
Arthur,  the  battleships  Hatame  and  Yashima  struck  mines  and  sank  immediate- 
ly. Moreover,  on  the  same  day,  the  cruisers  Kasuga  and  Yoshino  collided  in  a 
dense  fog,  and  the  latter  vessel  was  sent  to  the  bottom.  As  the  Japanese  pos- 
flessed  only  six  battle-ships,  the  loss  Of  twoiras  a  serious  blow,  and  might  have 
'emboldened  the  Rtissiaaks  to  despatch  a  squadron  from  the  Baltic  to  take  the* 
earUest  possible  advantage  of  this  incident.  Foreseeing  this,  the  Japanese  took 
caret©  eonceal  the  loss  of  the  7/ /f  ?/  r  nd  Yaskima,  and  the  fact  did  not  become 
known  until  after  the  battle  of  Tsushima,  a  year  later,  when  the  Russian  fleet 
had  been  practically  annihilated. 

Mf^;!nwhile,  the  Russian  squadron  at  Vladivostok  had  accomplislicd  little. 
This  squadron  consisted  originally  of  three  armoured  cruisers,  Gromovoi,  Hossia, 
and  Ritrikt  with  one  protected  cruiser,  Bogatijr.  But  the  last-named  ship  ran 
on  a  rock  near  Vladivostok  and  became  a  total  wreck  in  the  middle  of  May,  a 
month  marked  by  many  heavy  losses.  These  eianairs  made  seyeral  excursions 
into  the  Bea  of  Japan,  sinking  or  capturing  a  few  Japanese  merchantmen,  and 
cleverly  evsding  a  Japanese  squadron  under  Admiral  Kamimura,  detailed  to 
watch  them^  But  their  only-  achievement  of  practical  importance  was  the 
rlcstruction  of  two  large  Japanese  transports,  the  Hiiachi  Mara  and  the  Sado 
Mnru.  In  achieving  this  feat  the  Russians  appeared  off  Tsushima  in  the 
Straits  of  Korea,  on  June  15t}i  and  the  transports  whit^h  they  sunk  or  disabled 
carried  hea'V'y  guns  for  the  bombardment  of  Port  Arthur. 

Of  course,  nothing  was  publicly  kno^Mi  about  the  cargo  of  the  Hitachi  and 
her  consort,  but  there  could  be  no  question  that,  in  timing  their  attack  with 
such  remarkable  accuracy,  the  Russians  must  have  obtained  secret  information 
as  to  the  movements  of  the  transports  and  the  nature  of  their  cargo.  Consider-* 
able  criticSsm  was  uttered  against  Admiral  Kanumura  for  failure  to  get  into 
touch  iHtH  the  ^sdivostok  vessels  during  such  a  long  interval.  But  much  of 
the  caisure  was  sup^ficial.  Kamimura  redeemed  his  re])utatioii  on  the  14th 
of  August  when,  in  a  running  fight  between  Fusan  and  Vladivostok,  the  Rurik 
was  sunk  and  the  Grnmovoi  and  RosFtia  were  so  seriously  damaged  as  to  Ije  unable 
to  take  any  further  part  in  thr  war.  On  this  occasion  six  hundred  Russians  were 
rescued  by  the  Japanese  from  the  sinking  Rurik,  and  it  was  noted  at  the  time 
that  the  Russians  had  made  no  attempt  to  save  Japanese  life  at  the  sinkmg  of  the 
Hitachi  Maru.         *      '  ' 

:  '  !  T9£  JAFAN£S£  FORCES  '  ■  . 

Iimnedlately  ilfter  the  landmg  of  the  army  corps  und^  General  Oku  and  the 
capture  of  D.alny  in  the  Sequel  of  the  battle  of  Kinchou,  the  Japanese  began  to 
pour  troops  into  Dalny,  and  soon  they  had  there  three  divisions  under  the 

command  of  General  (afterwards  Count)  Nogi.  This  force  was  henceforth 
knowTi  as  the  Third  Army,  that  of  General  Kuroki  being  the  first,  ^md  that 
under  General  Oku,  the  Second.  The  next  operation  was  to  land  another  army 
at  Takushan,  which  lies  on  the  south  coast  of  Manchuria,  between  Pitszewo  and 
the  estuary  of  the  Yalu.  This  army  was  under  the  command  of  General 
(afterwards  Count)  Nozu,  and  its  purpose  was  to  fill  the  gap  between  the  JPiPst 
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Army  and  tbe  Seeond.  Nosu'i  ooip^  •thus  became  the  FoUrtll  Army.  In 
fact,  the  Japanese  repeated,  m  every  respect,  the  plaa  of  ^M^mpfdgn  pursued  by 
them  ten  years  previously  in  the  war  with  China. 

There  was  uiie  ultimate  differenof,  ho^vever.  In  the  latter  war,  the  force 
which  captured  Port  Arthur  was  subsequently  carried  oversea  to  the  Shantung 
province,  where  it  assaulted  and  took  the  great  Chinese  naval  port  at  Weihaiwei. 
But  the  army  sent  against  Port  Arthur,  in  1904,  was  inlenda^  to  niarch  up  the 
Liaotung  penmBula  after  the  captuze  of-  the  forjms,  sq  as  to  fall  into  line  irith 
the  other  three  armiee  and  to  numceuvre  on  their  Jeft  iank,  during,  j^he  general 
advance  northward.  Thna  eonsidered,  the.  plan  of  tiampaigii  /Suggciats  that 
General  Nogi  and  hk  three  divisions  were  expected  to  capture  jPort  .Arthur 
Without  much  delay,  and  indeed  their  early  operatkms  against  the  lortresa  were 
conducted  oti  that  hypothesis.  But,  as  a  matter  of  f.-ift,  m  spite  of  heroic 
efforts  and  unlimited  bravery  on  the  Japanese  side,  Port  Arthur,  with  its  garrison 
of  thirty  thousand  men,  its  splendid  fortifications,  and  its  powerful  artillery, 
backed  by  the  indomitable  resolution  and  stubborn  resistance  of  Russian 
soldiers,  did  not  fail  until  the  last  da^'  of  1904,  and  Nogi's  army  was  unable  to 
take  part  in  the  great  field-battles  which  marked  the  advance  ol  tl^e  tl^ee  other 
Japanese  armieB  from  the  eeacoaat  to  the  capital  of  Manch«ria# 

Step  by  step,  however,  though  at  heavy  aacrifiee  of  li£e«  the  Japaneae  fought 
tbeu*  way  throu^  the  outer  lines  of  the  Russian  defences^- and  the  end  of  Ju^ 
saw  the  besiegers  in  such  a  position  that  they  were  able  to  mount  guns  partly 
commanding  the  anchorage  within  the  port.  An  intolerable  situation  being 
thus  cnvifed  for  the  Russian  squadron,  it  determinfHl  to  put  to  sea,  and  on 
August  lUth  this  was  attempted.  Without  entering  into  details  of  the  fight 
that  ensued,  it  will  suffice  to  state  briefly  that  the  result  of  the  sortie  wa.s  to  de- 
prive the  Russian  sciuadi  un  of  the  services  of  one  battle-ship,  three  cruisers,  and 
five  torpedo  craft,  leaving  to  Rear- Admiral  Prince  Ukhtunsky,  who  cominaxided 
the  vosadn  in  Fort  Arthur,  only  five  battleships,  two  cruisera  (of  whioh  one  was 
inji2red)»  and  three  destroyers.  On  August  18th,  a  gunboat;  on  August  29d, 
another  battle-ship,  and  on  August  24th  another  destroys  were8unk>or  dlsal^ed 
by  striking  Japanese  nunee^  and  it  may  be  said  briefly  that  the  Russian  squadron 
thenceforth  ceaaed  to  be  a  menace  to  the  Japanese^  and  tl^t.iQinly  :tl^.  land 
forces  had  to  be  counted  with. 

■     '  •>  -1  ■  .     -,1      ,  . 

FIfiLD  OPERATIONS  PRIOR  TO  BATTLE  OF  LUOYANQ 

By  the  close  of  June  the  three  Japanese  armit-s  under  Generals  Kuroki, 
Nozu,  and  Oku  were  fully  deployed  and  ready  to  advance  in  unison.  The  task 
before  them  waa  to  dear  the  Russians  from  the  littoral  of  the  Kprean,  Sea  and 
force  them  through  the  mountams  of  Manchuria  into  the  valley  of  the  liao 
River.  In  these  operations  the  Japanese  acted  uniformly  on  the  offensive, 
wheteas  the  Russians  ooeupiod  positions  carefully  chosen  a^d  strictly  fortified, 
where  they  stood  always  on  the  defensive.  Five  heavy  engagements,  beginning 
with  Fenshuiling  on  the  2bth  of  June  and  ending  with  Yangtzuling  on  July 
31st,  were  fought  in  these  cirrnmstances,  and  in  every  instance  the  Japanese 
emerged  victorious.  From  the  commencement  of  the  land  campaign  until  the 
end  of  July  the  invading  army's  casualties  were  12,000,  while  the  Russian  losse^s, 
exclusive  of  those  at  Port  Arthur,  aggregated  28,000  killed  and  wounded, 
and  113  light  sicge>  and  fidd^uns,  togeth^  wtth>  el]^teen  -maohlBe-gunfi, 
oaptured, .  ...  > 
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'  *      "      .  '  '  THE  BATTLE  OP  LtAOYANG ' 

The  first  p^eat  phase  of  tiie  tidd-opt  rat  ions  may  said  to  have  terminated 
with  the  battle  of  Liaoyang,  which  rommeiifcd  on  August  25th  and  continued 
almost  without  interruption  for  nine  days,  terminating  on  the  3rd  of  September. 
IiLthisluatoric  ocmtesi  the  BuaBians  had  22&;0(MX  mm  engaged.  They  were  de< 
ployed  over  Biront  of  about  lor^  mUes,  every  part  of  which  had  been  entrenehed 
and  .foftified  with  the  utmost  eareand  ingemri:^.  In  faet,  the  position  eeemed 
impEregnable,  and  as  the  Japanese  could  muster  only  some  200,000  men  for  the 
attack,  their  chailoe»of  soeeesB appeared  very  smalL  Desperate  fighting  ensued, 
but  no  sensible  impression  could  he  made  on  the  Hussian  lines,  and  finally,  as  a 
last  resource,  a  strong  force  of  Kuroki 's  armv  was  sent  across  the  Taitsz  River 
to  turn  the  enemy's  left  flank.  The  Russian  general,  Kuropntkin,  rightly 
estimated  that  the  troops  detached  by  General  Kuroki  for  this  pui  jiose  were 
not  commensurate  with  the  task  assigned  to  them,  whereas  the  Russians  could 
meet  this  flanking  movement  with  overwhelming  strength.  Therefore,  Kuro- 
patkun  sent  three  army  eorps  across  the  river,  and  by  September  Ist,  the 
Japanese  flanking  forces  were  confronted  .by  a  powerful  body. 

Stiftfcegists.  are  agreed  that,  had  Kuropaticin's  plans  found  competent 
agents  to  leiceeiite  them,  the  Japanese  advance  would  have  been  at  least  oheoked 
at  Liaoyang.  in  fact,  the  Japanese,  in  drafting  their  original  programme,  had 
always  expeet^^l  that  Nogi 's  army  would  be  in  a  position  on  the  left  flank  in  the 
field  long  before  there  was  any  question  of  tightmg  at  Liaoyang.  It  was  thus 
due  to  the  splendid  defence  made  by  the  garrison  of  the  great  fortress  that 
Kuropatkin  found  iaimself  in  such  a  favourable  position  at  the  end  of  August. 
But  uiifortunately  for  the  Russians,  one  of  their  generals,  Orioflf,  who  had 
thirteen;  bsAtalionv  under  his  command,  showed  incompetence,  and  falimg  into 
an- ambuscade  in  the  course  of  the  countep-flanking  operation,  suffered  defeat 
with  heavy  kisses.  The  Japanese  took  full  advantage  of  this  error,  and  Kuropat^ 
kin,  with  perhaps  excessive  caution,  decided  to  abandon  his  counter-movement 
and  withdraw  from  Liaoyang.  He  effected  his  retreat  in  a  manner  that  bore 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  his  generalship.  The  casualties  in  this  great 
battle  were  very  heavy.  From  August  2nih,  when  tho  pr(>Hminary  operations 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced,  to  September  3rd,  when  the  field  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  Japanese,  their  losses  were  17,539,  namely,  4866  in  the 
First  Army,  4992  in  the  Fourth,  and  7681  in  the  Second,  while  the  Russian 
QBsuaHics  were  estmurted  at  25,000. 

:  ■        ■  .       '  .      '    •  ■•  ■     -  ■  .rr 

'  'BATTLES  OF  SHAHO  AND  OF  HEIKAUTAI  '  ' 

On  the  2nd  of  (October,  General  Kuropatkin  issued  from  his  headquarters  in 
Mukden  an  order  declaring  that  the  moment  for  the  attack,  ardently  desired 
by  tlie  army,  had  at  last  arrived,  and  that  the  Japanese  were  now  to  be  c(nnyn'lled 
to  do  Russia's  will."  Barf^ly  a  month  had  elapsed  since  the  great  battle  at 
Liaoyang,  and  it  still  remains  uiicertam  what  had  happened  in  that  interval  to 
justify  the  issue  of  such  an  order.  But  the  most,  probable  explanation  is  that 
Kuropatkin  had  received  reinforcements,  so  that  he  could  marslial  250,000  to 
26O/)0O  troops  for  the  pr^gosed  offensive,  and  that  his  Jiewa  ftom  Port  Arthur 
auggested  the  necessity  of  immiediate  and  stlrenuous  efforts  to  relieve  thst  Isitv^ 
His  plan  was  to  throw  forward  his  ri^t  so  as  to  outflank  the  ^psoBse*  ifsoovw 
pointtteion  of  liAoyangy  and  obtain  eonm^  r      :  . 
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He  set  his  troops  in  motion  on  the  9th  of  October,  but  he  was  driven  back 
after  more  than  a  week's  lighting.  No  less  than  13,333  Russian  dead  were  left 
on  the  fields  and  at  the  lowest  calculation,  Kuropatkin 's  casualties  must  have 
exceeded  G0,000  men  exclusive  of  prisoners.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  thiSiRiUBi&n  army  had- suffered  one  of  the  anoit .overwhftlming  defeats  in:  its 
history,  and  that  alter  a  fortnight  'a  hard  iiiarcliing  Aad  nine-  days '  hard  fighting, 
with  Uttie  food  or  ideep,  it  had  biecai  redueed  by  tembte  losaea  and- depressing 
fatigues  to  a  condition  bordering  on  extennination.  Such  was  the  result  of 
KurofiatiKin's  first  attempt  to  assume  the  offensive;  There  after,  fully  three 
months  of  complete  inaction  ensued,  and  the  onlooking  world  occiqiied  itself 
with. conjectures  as  to  the  explanation  of  this  apparent  loss  of  time. 

Yet  the  chief  reason  was  very  simple.  The  weather  in  central  Manchuri;!  at 
the  close  of  the  year  is  such  as  to  render  military  mancKuvres  almost  impossible 
on  a  large  scale,  and  this  difficulty  is  greatly  accentuated  by  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  roads.  In  fact,  the  reasons  which  induced  Kuropatkin  to  defy  these 
obstaiblesj  and  renew  his  outflankitig  attempts  after  the  begnming  of-  the  'ooM 
weathety  iiave  never  been  fuUy  explained.  The  most  probable  theory  is  that 
held  by  Japanese  strategists,  namely,  thatihe  desired  to  find  some  opeciing  lor  the 
vigorous  oampaign  which  he  intended  to  pursue  in  the  spring,  and  that  his 
SittentioB  was  naturally  directed  to  the  region  between  the  Hun  and  the  Liao 
rivers,  a  re^on  imoccupicd  by  either  army  and  yet  within  striking  distance  of 
the  bases  of  botli.  Moreover,  lie  had  received  nearly  three  whole  divisions  from 
Europe,  and  lie  looked  to  these  fresh  troops  with  much  confidence.  He  set  his 
forces  in  niolion  on  the  2.jth  of  January,  1905.  Seven  Russian  divisions  were 
engaged,  and  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  was  borne  by  two  Japanese  divisions  and 
a  brigade  of  cavalry.  Two  other  divisions  were  engaged,  bi^  thepart  they  acted 
in  the  fight  was  so  subordinate. that  it  need  scarcely  be  taken  mto  acooimt.  The 
Russians  were  finally  driven  back  with  a  loss  of  some  twenty  thoiusand  killed, 
wounded,  or  prisoners.  This  battle  of  ndkautai  was  the  last  engagement  that 
took  place  before  the  final  encounter*  • 

PORT  ARTHUft  ' 

The  relief  of  Port  Arthur  had  ceased  to  Ije  an  important  objective  of  Kuropat- 
kin  before?  he  planned  his  Ileikautai  attack.  The  great  fortress  fell  on  tlie  last 
day  of  1904.  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  May  that  the  Kincfaou  isthmus  and 
DaJny  came  into  Japanese  bands,  nor  was  the  siege  army  uhder  Qeneral  Nogi 
marshalled  until  the  close  of  J\me.  During  that  interval,  General  Stdssel,  who 
commanded,  on  th^.HyssMm  side,  availed  himself  of.  all.  possible  means  of 
defence,  and  the  investing  force  had  to  fight  for  every  inch  of  ground.  The 
attack  on  the  outlying  positions  occupied  fully  a  month,  and  not  till  the  end  of 
July  had  the  Japanese  advanced  close  enough  to  attempt  a  coup  de  main.  There 
can  he  no  doubt  that  they  had  contemplated  success  by  that  method  of  proced- 
ure, but  they  met  with  such  a  severe  repulse,  during  Auprust,  that  they  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  recourse  to  the  comparatively  slow  arts  of  the  engineer. 
Thereafter,  the  story  of  the  siege  followed  stereotyped  lines  except  that  the 
colossal  nature  of  the  fortifications  entailed  unpreeedl^ited  saitifloe  of  life  on 
the  besiegers '  part.  ■  The  'crucial  point  of-  the  siege-oporaMons  was  the  capture  of 
a  position  called  203-Metre  Hill;  Tins  took  pbae  <ni  Novemlser  30th  after 
aevetal'da^af  t&einost  terrible  fighting  ever  witnessed,  fighting  wideh  cost  the 
Japanese  ten  thouseind'easualties.  ..Tlie'^impoHianioe  x^'the  it 
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furnished  a  post  of  observation  whonro  indications  could  bo  g^vcn  to  g^uide  the 
heavy  Japanese  artiUeiy  in  its  caunouade  of  the  remaining  iiussian  ships  in  the 
harbour. 

Nothing  then  remained  for  the  Russians  except  to  sink  the  ships,  and  this 
they  did,  so  that  Russia  lost  a  squadron  which,  all  told,  represented  an  outlay  of 
over  thirty  millions  sterling  —  $150,000,000.  In  a  telegram  despatched  to  his 
own  €k>Temment  on  Jonuai^r  Ist,  General  SfeOssel  said:  "Great  Sovereign, 
forgive!  We  have  done  all  that  was  humanly  possible.  Judge  us;  but  be 
merciful.  Eleven  months  have  exhausted  our  strength.  A  quarter  only  of 
the  defendehB,  and  one-half  of  them  invalids,  occupy  twenty-seven  versts  of 
fortifications  without  supports  and  without  intervals  for  even  the  briefest 
repose.  The  men  are  reduced  to  shadows!"  On  the  previous  day  Stossel  had 
written  to  CTcneral  Nop:i,  declaring  that  further  resistance  would  merely  entail 
useless  loss  of  life  considering  the  conditions  within  the  fortress.  The  total 
number  of  prisoners  wiio  surrendered  at  the  fall  of  the  fortress  was  878  officers 
and  23,491  men,  and  the  captured  material  included  546  guns;  35,252  rifles;  60 
torpedoes;  30,000  kilograms  of  powder;  82,070  rounds  ol  gun-ammunition;  two 
and  a  quarter  miDion  itounds  of  small-^arm  ammunition;  a  number  of  wagcms; 
1,920  horses;  four  battle-ships;  two  eruisers;  fourteen  g^uiboats  and  torpedo-i 
craft;  ten  steamers;  thirty-three  steam  launches,  and  various  other  vessels. 
These  figures  are  worthy  of  study,  as  one  of  General  Staesel's  alleged  reaaoos 
for  suzrenderlng  was  scarcity  of  ammunition. 

MISHCH&NWS  RAID 

The  capture  of  Port  Arthur  meant  something  more  than  the  fall  of  a  fortress 
which  had  been  counted  impregnable  and  which  had  dominated  the  strategical 
situation  for  fully  seven  months.  It  meant,  also,  that  General  Nogi's  army 
would  now  be  free  to  join  their  comrades  beyond  the  liao  River,  and  that 
Kuropatkin  would  find  his  opponents'  strength  increased  by  four  divisions. 
It  became,  therefore,  important  to  ascertain  how  soon  this  transfer  was  likely 
to  be  effected,  and,  if  possible,  to  interrupt  it  by  tearing  up  the  railway.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  January  8th,  General  Mishchenko's  di\nsion  of  Cossacks,  Cau- 
casians, and  Dragoons,  mustering  six  thousand  sal^res,  with  six  batteries  of 
hght  artillery,  crossed  the  Hun  River  and  marched  south  on  a  five-mile  front. 
Throughout  the  war  the  Cossacks,  of  whom  a  very  large  force  was  with  the 
Russian  army,  had  hitherto  failed  to  demonstrate  their  usefulness,  and  this 
raid  in  force  was  regarded  with  much  curiosity.  It  accomplished  very  little^ 
Its  leading  squadrons  penetrated  as  far  south- as  Old  Niuchwang,  and  five  hun- 
dred metres  of  the  railway  north  of  Haicheng  were  destroyed,  a  bridge  also  being 
blown  up.  But  this  damage  was  speedify  restored,  and  as  for  the  reconnoHring 
results  of  the  raid,  they  seem  to  have  been  very  trifling. 

THB  BATTLE  OF  MUKDEN 

After  the  battle  of  Heikautai,  which  cost  the  Russians  twenty  thousand 
casualties  and  exposed  the  troops  to  terrible  hardships,  Kuropatkin 's  army  did 
not  number  more  than  260,000  effectives.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could  rely 
upon  a  constant  stream  of  ve-difortiementB  fitom  Europe,  aa  the  ^dency  of  the 
railway  service  had  beeft  ettormously  increased  by  the  gei^us-and  energy  of 
Prince  Ehilkoff,  Rusdan  minister  of  Wfays-and  ObmmunieAtibna.  M^  laet, 
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when  all  the  forces  under  orders  for  Manchuria  had  reached  their  de^^tination, 
Kui-opatkin  would  have  under  his  command  twelve  army  corps,  i>ix  riile-brigades, 
and  nine  divisions  of  mounted  troops,  a  total  of  something  like  half  a  million 
men.  Evidently  the  Japanese  would  not  have  acted  wisely  iu  patiently  awaiting 
the  coming  of  these  troofNS.  Moraoveiry  sinee  the-bfeajL^up^  of  :^^inter  would  soon 
render  temporarUy  impoasible.aU  operaitiens  in  the:^d»:to  have  ducted  any 
forward  moyement  beyond  the  month  of.Mardi  have  mwely.lAciUtftted 
the  massing  of  Russian  re-enforcements  in  the  lines  on  the  Shaho,' where  the 
enemy  had  taken  up  his  position  after  his  defeat  at  Heikautai.  These  considerar 
tions  induced  Marshal  Oy^mm  to  deliver  an  attack  with  his  whole  force  during 
the  second  h^ilf  of  February,  and  there  resulted  a  conflict  which,  under  the  name 
of  the  '  bai  1 1<  of  Mukden/'  will  go  down  in  thfi .pages  of  history  as  the  grciatt^t 
fight  on  rot  i>ni. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  the  Russians  that  Kuropatkin  was  thinking  of  assum- 
mg  the  offenttYe  when  tfa«  Jajiaiieee  forced  hm  hand;  but  however  that  may  be, 
the  £B4st  is  that  he  fought  on  the  defensive  as  he  had  done  .t^oughput  tfae;  whole 
war  with-  two  exertions.  Neverthelees,  we  may  .oimfideaily  aoeert  that'  at  no 
pteviouB  period  had  the  Kussiadu  been  so  confident  and  ^  strong.  According 
to  the  Japanese  estimate,  the  accuracy  of  which  mny^jj^,  trusted,L  Kuropatkin 
had  376  battalions,  171  batteries,  and  178  squadrons;  representing  300,000 
rifles,  26,000  sabres  and  1368  guns,  while  the  defences  behind  which  those 
troops  were  sheltered  were  of  the  most  elaborate  character,  superior  to  aaything 
that  the  Japanese  had  encountered  during  the  previous  battles  of  the  tieid- 
campaign.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  also  were  in  unprecedented 
strength.  Up  to  the  battle  of  Hcikautai,  Kuropatkin  had  been  confronted  by 
only  three  arniies,  namely,  the  Finite -  Second*  and  Fourth^  ,  ui^r  Generak 
Kuroki,  Oku;  and  Nosu,  reepeotively.  In>the  middte  of  Febrwy,  these  num* 
bered  three/  four,  and  two  divisions,'  resiiectlyely.  But  tho;^  Jbad  >now  been 
added  a  considerable  number  of  reserve  brigades,  bringing;  up,  the  average 
strength  of  most  of  jtha  divisions  to  from  22,000  to  25,000  men.  Further,  in 
addition  to  these  armios,  two  others  were  in  the  field,  namely,  the  Third,  under 
General  Nogi,  and  the  Fifth,  under  General  Kawamura.  General  •  Nogi 's 
force  had  marched  up  from  Port  Arthur,  but  General  Kawamura 's  was  a  new 
army  formed  of  special  reservists  and  now  put  in  the  field  for  the  first  time. 

The  Russians  occupied  a  front  forty-four  miles  in  extent  and  from  five  to 
fliz  miles  in  depth.  They  did  not  Jcnow,  apparently,  that  General  Kawamura 's 
army  had  joined  QyamaTs  force8>  nor  did  they  Iww  where,  Nogi 's  army  was 
operating.  The  ^Ksfwaese  programme  was  to  Md  the  R^9Biain  cenlre;.to^ttack 
their  left  flank  with:Kawamiira!s  army,  and  to  sweep  roiipd  their  ri^t  flank 
with  Nogi 's  forces.  The  latter  were  therefore  kept  in  the  rear  until  Kawamura 's 
attack  had  developed  fully  on  the  east  and  until  the  two  centres  were  hotly 
engaged.  Then  "under  cover  of  the  smoke  and  heat  generated  by  the  conflict 
of  the  other  armies  on  an  iimnense  front,  and  specially  screened  by  the  violent 
activity  of  the  Second  Army,  Nogi  marclied  in  echelon  of  columns  from  the 
west  on  a  wide,  circling  movement;  swept  up  the  Liao  valley,  and  bending  thence 
eastward,  descended  on  Mukden  from  the  west  and  north  west,, giving  the  finish- 
ing blow  of  :thi8  gigantic  ef^^eount^r;  sevei:ing  tha^emy^s  main  lioQ  of  retreati 
ahd  forcing  him  to  choose  between  swDeader  andi  ll^t. .  To  lapDph,  direct,  and 
sdpport  four:bundi^.thoiAWd-iQBnt^^5age^,>t  sui}ii  a  season  oyer  a  front 
One  hundred  miles  in  length  was  one  of  the  most  femifurkabl^  ta^ -ever  under- 
taken nn  th0<fidd;Dt  hattle:> by  a  mo4w  #ta|[>:  -  i  :1. ^  <  ^      .ij  r  />.  . . 
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feftUiKie  iif  ftbe  «mt  fight  wA8)tl]ali  KuiiQpMsuK,  daceiyed  by.Kttnralniim'«  niiq(ir<^ 
mmtf  (ietfMilfed  a  Uuve  force  to  oftpoae  duni)  Mid  tiim  r^o^iled  these  trbdps^oo 

late  for. the  ptvfKXNI.iif  checking  General  Nogl^s  flanking  opcratK  ii.  The 
fighting  was  oontinu^Ufl  lor  ahoMli.two  werks,  and  on  the  morning  oi  March 
16th,  the  Russians  had  been  driven  out  of  Mukden  and  forced  northward  beyond 
Tiehling.  In  fact,  they  did  not  paii-c  until  March  20th,  when  Linievitch,  who 
had  succeeded  Kuropatkin  in  the  chief  command,  was  able  to  ord^  a  halt  at 
Supmgchieh,  seventy  miles  to  the  north  of  Mukden.  "The  Russian  looses  in 
this  most  disastrous  battle  included,  according  to  Marshal  Uyama  a  reports, 
27,700  kUled  and  IIO.OQO  wounded/'  while  aitinanense  quantity ^of  war  material 
fell  Jnto  tha  luunds-  pi  ti>e  1^ctQl8^  "  The  J»p«Bet»  Uiwes,  upi  to. the  morning  oi 
Maroh  l<2thf-wec«efltimated^t  41^222.    ■  m;  :.  '  '  i ->  . 

, "    •    .«    •  •   ,       '  '  ■  II     J       •  .    .  <  !i  ,      t  ' :  :j 

THE  BATTLE  UF  TSUSHIMA   "        '    '  "       *    '     '  '  '  ' 

From  the  outset^  both  sides  h:id  appreciated  the  enormous  preponderance 
that  would  be  conferred  by  command  of  the  sea.  It  was  in  obedience  to  this 
conviction  that  the  Russian  authorities  were  in  the  act  of  taking  steps  to  increase 
largely  their  Pacific  squadron  when  the  outbreak  of  war  compelled  them  to 
suspend  the  d^patch  of  re-enforoeiaents.  They  did  not,  however^  relinquish 
their  prepAiatiooao  Evidmitly,  any  yesBohi.Mt 40  •the-'-iQe&e  0I  timiiftA  After 
fighting  had  begun  must  be  competent  to  defend  themselvee  against  aAlMk^ 
trhHeib  eon^tloik  eotaiM  atieiiflh'to  .fomii  an  independent  squadron;/  The 
Iirepavations  to-  acquire  this  competence  involved  a  long  delay,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  16th  of  October,  19104,  that  Admiral  Rozhdestvensky  left  Libaa  with 
80me  forty  f^liips,  Tlie  world  watched  this  adventure  witli  n>-'tonishefl  eyes. 
Thitherto  Great  Britain,  e<}uipped  as  she  is  with  coaimg-stations  all  round  the 
globe,  had  been  the  only  power  thought  cajjabic  of  sending  a  large  fleet  on  an 
ocean  voyage.  Rozhdestvensky 's  squadron  coiisuiiitd  over  three  thousand 
tons  of  coal  daily  when  steaming  at  a  reduced  speedy  and  how  tiiis  supply  was 
to  be  kept  up  inthe^Benoe.of  poits.of  call,  no  one^waa  afale.totconjecture.  sfHsk 
diffii^ly  itBB  dltiloately^overeome'by.tiie  Vevy*  beafivdlflnt  characteriv^bibhithe 
neutrality  of  certain  powereinesumed^  and  m  Majy,  1005,  thff  Baltie  eqpiadion^ 
as  the  vessele  under  Bibshdestveiieky  .iiiere  cidled,.made:iteji|lpeai»ioe'insFat 
Eastern  wateiB.  '  .       .  i.  '  1.  ' 

It  had  been  supposed  that  the  Russians  would  seek  to  envelop  their  move» 
ments  in  ol)scnrity,  but  they  seem  to  have  appreciated,  from  the  outset,  the  ab- 
surdity of  endeavouring  to  conceal  the  traced  of  a  fleet  of  forty  vessels  st^uniug 
along  the  routes  of  the  world 's  commerce.  They  therefore  proceeded  boldly  on 
their  way,  slowly  but  indomitably  overcoming  all  obstacles.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  date  of  their  departure  from  Libau  was  just  two  months  after  the  last 
attmpt  of  the Poit  Arthur  8(|ikadm  to  eadipe  to  yiediVoBtok. .  iDtiulitkBBr  this 
sortie^i'Whiobietadad  so^disaBtroudy  to  the  Bnsnana^  was  prompted  m  pbrt  by 
anticipat»en>  of  the  Baltie  fleet's  approaching  departure,  and  had  the  Port 
Arthur  squadron,  or  any  eonsiderable  portion  of  it,  reached  Vtladivostok  befoee 
Roshdestvensky 's  coming,  Admiral  TdgO  might  have  been  caught  between  two 
fires.  The  result  of  the  sortie,  however,  dispelled  that  hope.  Long  before 
Rozhdestvensky  reached  the  Far  East,  he  fell  into  touch  with  Japanese  soOuts, 
and  every  moveracmt  of  his  ships  was  Hashed  to  the  enemy.  That  Vladivostok 
was  his  objective  and  thai  h^  would  try  to  reaqh.that  place  if  possiWe  without 
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igfaliiigj  w«r0  idK|ii»tioaAb]e  faeta.  But  l^ni^liiA«^nHmerii^dl]ie.eatePt^  Sea 
of  Japuit  >  The  query  oooupied  aiteatiQntm  bU  tbe  oaplfeals  df  the  -i«brld  during 

several  days,  and  cobjectutes  were  as  numerous  as  they  were  ooofllokihg;  .  "Bait 
Admiral  Togo  had  no  mooieat  of  hesitation.  He  knew  that  onl3ntvO'Rlatea^«mi 
possible,  and  that  one  of  them,  the  Tsugaru  Strait,  could  be  strewn  wHh  mine? 
at  very  brief  notice.  The  Russians  date  not  take  that  risk.  Therefore  Turo 
waited  quietly  at  his  base  in  the  Korean  Strait  and  on  the  27th  of  Mav  hi<5 
f^couts  report^  by  "^nreless  telegraphy  at  5  a.m.,  "Enemy's  fleot  sighted  in  203 
section.   He  seems  to  be  steering  for  the  east  channel."  '  ' 

. "  loL the  historic  action  whieh  easded,  Rozhdesivensky  had  under  his  command 
iig^t  bttttle-ships,  nine  f  craiseis,  :ib«ee  cfutstrdef eniee  'shtps,^  i^idbf debt#b^^,'  an 
anxUiaiy  crujserv'4sk(  spedsl Wfte'  eteftmers,-  and '  t«ro<  If oipital  sUipti*  « T9g$  'b 
fleet  consisted  of  five  battlenships  (one  of  thtai^teetieBU^'^Qdees);  one  •coast- 
defence  vessel,  eight  armoured  cruisers,  ten  protected  cruisers,  twenty  destroy- 
ers, and  sixty-seven  torpedo-boats.  Numerically,  the  advantage  was  on  the 
Japfinese  side,  although  in  first-elass  fighting  material  the  disparity  was  not 
remarkable.  As  for  the  result,  it  caii  only  be  called  annihilation  for  the  Russian 
squadron.  Out  of  the  thirty-eight  ships  composing  it,  twenty  were  sunk;  six 
captured;  two  went  to  the  bottom  or  were  shattered  while  «ieaping;  six  were 
disarmed  and  iptemed  in  neutral  ports  to  which  they  had  fled ;  one  was  released 
iffkv  anptun,  and  of  one  the  atd  is  niikaiMrtic  :  Onl^tiifir  ^sciqied'  out  of  the 
whbie 'squadron.  This  T^dnd^ui  t^Bult  justifies. the'-eoimnent  of  a  cmnpoKent 

SXithorit^:-.  .  •!         <..£•:.  v:  ■'■  .  d  b-'i  v  " 

'  "We  can  recognize  that  T(Sg9  is  great ^igteat  m  the  i^tieliee^^  ^Sosttmkd 
in  the  face  of  much  provocation  to  enter  upon  the  fight  under  conditions  less 
favourable  to  the  success  of  his  cause;  great  in  his  determination  to  give  decisive 
battle  despite  advice  offered  to  him  to  resort  to  method'^  of  evasion,  subterfuge, 
arid  finesse;  great  in  his  use  of  not  one  Init  every  means  in  his  powrr  to  crush 
his  enemy,  and  great,  greatest  perhaps  of  all,  in  his  moderation  after  victory 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  modem  naval  war.  -  ■•  ;  ■  J  f-..-  •  •. 
<;  w/<^e  attitude -of  the*  Japanese  people  initbs  presenoe  of  this>  epoch-making 
tri'iimph-js  a  sight'feirmen  and  giftdb.  7hey  have' the^^grand 'ibamier  of  ike 
ad^idntd,'  and  their Invaiiiable  attitude'1ihrQdgiiout^Uiii»^MtArf 'Whetlier  in  the^heur 
of  victory  or  in  that  of  disap^intraent,  has  been  worthy^  of  a  great' peo^ifle. 
No  noisy  and  vulgardamour,-ho'Belf-laiidation,  no  tiiUfiOs^h  over  a  fallen  enemy, 
but  deep  thankfulness,  calm  satisfaction,  and  reference  of  the  oausls  of -victory 
to -the  illustrious  virtue  of  their  Emperor."^  .      '  :  ** 

'  The  Japanese  losses  in  the  two-days '  fighting  wore  three  torp6do4>oats,  and 
they  had  116  killed  and  538  wounded.     <  ;  '  ..    •     '  .u-.:       .  '  •  . 

J  - 'J  ■  i>    .      •  '  i  '  ,•■ 
..,,                                         PEACE  RESTQR^JD  .  .  ,  4^   •  . 

' '  After  the  battles  of  Mukdeii  aod^I^rashixaa^^hioh:  wsregreat  ehoiil^h  to  tannic 
nfKte  the  greatest  war,  "the  Russians  and  the  Japanese  alike- foubd'theoiselvtis -in 
A-pikitioki  wMch  must  either  prelude  another  stupendous  effort  on  both  sides 
or  be  utilized  to  negotiate  peace.  Here  the  President  of  the  United  .States' of 
America  intervened,  and,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1905,  the  American  minister  in 
Tokyo  and  the  ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg,  instructed  from  Washington, 
handed  an  identical  note  to  the  Japanese  and  the  Russian  Governme  nts  respec- 
tively, urging  the  two  countries  to  ii,|j}jroach  each  other  direct.  On  the  foiiowing 
3 *■  •  [^She  Wok  in  the  Fqr  MatU,  by  the  MiUtary  Correspondent  (rf  "The  Times."! 
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day,  Japan  intimated  her  frank  acquiescence,  and  Russia  lost  no  time  in  tailing 
a  similar  step.  Two  months  nevertheless  elapsed  before  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  t#o  powm  mibt,'  on  August  10th,-  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 
Rufldift  sent  M.  (afterwards  Count)  de  Witte  and  Barcm  Rosen;  Japan,  Baron 
(^tfterwards  Maiqi^)*  Komura,  who  had  held  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  AfiEabs 
thfougiioul  the  war,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Baron)  Takahira.  The  Japanesq 
statesmen  well  understood  that  much  of  the  credit  accruing  to  them  for  theii 
siiecossful  conduct  of  the  war  must  be  forfoitpd  in  the  sequel  of  tho  negotiation>'. 
For  the  people  of  Japan  had  accustomed  thf m^elvas  to  oxpf^ct  t  hat  Russia  would 
recoup  *a  great  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  expenses  incurred  Ijy  their  rrtiiMtiy 
in'  the  contest,,  whereas  the  ministry  in  Tokyo  knew  that  to  look  for  pa\  inrtit  of 
mdemnity  by  a  great  State  whose  territory  has  not  been  invaded  effecLiveiy  or 
its'MiNfttibemeiifi^inuBtbefo^  > 

^Nevertheless,  diploniacy  required  thai?  this  eonvietkm  should  be  eonceSledi 
iind  4h\is  -Rnada  earned  to  the  coalerenee  a  belief  that  the  finandaT  phaite'of 
the  diseus^on  would  be  crucial.  '  Baron  Komura 's  mandate  was,  however,  that 
the  only  radically  essential  terms  were  those  formulated  by  Japan  prior  to  the 
War.  She  must  in!?i<^  on  securing  the  ends  for  which  she  had  fought,  since  she 
believed  them  to  be  indispensable  to  the  peace  of  the  Far  East,  bnt  he^-nnd  that 
shp  would  not  go.  The  Japanese  plenipotentiaries,  therefore,  judge  (1  it  wise  to 
submit  their  terms  in  the  order  of  the  real  importance,  leaving  th<  ir  Russian 
colleagues  to  imagine,  as  they  prol)ably  would,  that  the  converse  method  had 
been  adopted,  and  that  everything  prefatory  to  questions  of  finance  and  territory 
wi^  Of  minor  consequence: 

nesfotiatiOns,  commencing  on  the  10th  of  August,  were  not  oonduded 
until  the  5th  of  Sepflettiber,  when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed.  There  had  been 
a  moment  when  the  onlooking  world  believed  that  unless  Russia  agreed  to  ran* 
iom.  the  island  of  Saghalien  by  paying  to  Japan  a  sum  of  120  milhons  sterling, 
—  So80  (H)0,000,  the  conference  would  be  broken  off.  Nor  did  such  an  exchange 
seem  unr*  ;isonable,  for  were  Russia  expelled  from  the  northern  part  of  Saghalien, 
which  commands  the  estuary  of  the  Amur,  her  position  in  Siberia  would  have 
been  compromised.  But  Japan 's  statesmen  were  not  disposed  to  make  any  dis- 
play of  territbrial  aggression.  The  southern  half  of  Saghalien  had  originally 
beloved  to  Ja|Hin  and  hhd  passed  into  Russia's  possession  by  an  arrangement 
Whidh  the  JflCpanese  nation  strongly  resented.  To  recover  that  portion  ol'the 
island  seehied,  therefore^  a  legitimate  ambition*  Japan  did  not  cpnitempiate 
aby  larger  demand,  nor  did  she  seriously  insist  on  an  indenmity.  Thnsy  the 
n^Otiations  were  never  in  real  danger  of  failure. 

TheTreatyof  Portsmouth  recognized  Japan 's  "paramount  political, military, 
and  economic  interests"  in  Korea;  provided  for  th(;  simultaneous  evacuation 
of  Manchuria  by  the  contracting  parties;  transferred  to  Japan  the  lease  of  tlie 
Liaotung  peninsula,  held  by  Russia  from  China,  together  with  that  of  the 
Russian  railways  south  of  Kwanchengtsz  and  all  collateral  mining  or  other 
privileges;  ceded  to  Japan  the  sonthem  half  of  Saghalien,  the  fiftietJi  parallel  of 
latitude  to  be  the  boundary  bet'i^een  -the  two  parties;  secused  fisfaii]g*rigfats  for 
Japlknese*  subjects  along  the  coasts  of  the  seas  of  Ja|MBi,  Okhotsk,  and  Bering; 
hist  down  that  the  expense  incurred  by  the  Japanese  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Russian  prisoners  during  the  War  should  be  reimbursed  by  Russia,  less  the  out- 
lays made  by  the  latter  on  account  of  Japanese  prisoners,  by  which  arrange- 
ment J:ipan  obtained  a  payment  of  some  four  million  sterling  —  S20,000,000, 
and  provided  that  the  contracting  parties,  while  withdrawing  their  military  force 
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fmm  Manohuriai/  vufiit  sialnt^Q  guards  ^  pm^^  tliiii'.Be^otive  nulwayp^ 
the  number  q£  .such  guards  not  to*  exeesd  :fiftoea  per .  kUometire  ol  lipe., .  There 
were  other  impoztant  restrictions:  first,  the  fNintrae^uig  parties  we  ^to.abstahi 
from  taking,  on  HusHo-KoreaiL  ft^nkier,  any  mllitlffir  i^easureB  whldi  might 
menace  the  security  of  Russian  or  Korean. territory;  secondly,  the  two  pQweia 
pledged  themsclvo?  not  to  exploit  the  Manchurian  railways  for  strategic  pur- 
poses, and  thirdly,  tKi  y  promised  not  to  build  on  Saghalien  or  its  adjacent 
islands  any  fortihcations  or  otlier  similar  works,  or  to  take  any  military  measures 
which  might  impede  the  free  navigation  of  the  Strait  of  Lji  Perous^^and  th^ 
Gulf  of  Tatary.  .  .  -  ,  .- .  <  .  .  •  '!7'....tf  ■  i,  •  .  •  ; 
.  •  The  above,  provisions  ^coiuiMed  the  tvot  Mv^traoting  pa3rtie&  cmly^  Bujt 
China 's  interests  also  were  considered.  ^  'TfailB^  it ,lW)asreed  ^  f 'reptpi^e  ei^jt^y 
and  completely  to  her  exclusive  admiiustraticttMiallpoictimMi  of  Manch 
in  the  occupation,  or  under,  the  cantipl;  of  Japanese^r.Ii^sian  troops^  «e:^cept 
the  leased  territory;  that.het consent  must  be  obtamad  for  the  trans^r  to  Japan 
of  the  leases  and  concessions  held  by  the  Russians  in  Manchuria;  that  the 
Russian  Government  should  disavow  the  possession  of  "any  territorial  ad- 
vantages or  preferential  or  exclusive  concessions  in  impairment  of  Chinese 
sovereignty  or  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  in  Man- 
churia," and  thai  Japan  and  Russia  "engaged  reciprocally  not  to  obstruct  any 
general  measures  common  to  all  countries  which  Chma  m^(i.t  Xak^  fo.i^  the 
devielepmentof  the  commem-aiidiBdustty.QfJ^wchiv^^V^  . :  — 
.  -  Thii'distinottoa' between  thQ>  special  intwrefil^  of  the  coi)i}r)uitpg.par3biea  and 
the  interests  of  China  herself,  as  well  as  of  foreign  natiOQStgenewyr  i§,e6Banti«|^ 
to  dear  understanding  of  a  situation  which  subsequently- att^MUqtfKl  much  atten- 
tion. From  the  time  of  the  Opium  War  (1857)  to  the  Boxer  rising  (1900), 
each  of  the  groat  Western  powers  struggled  for  its  own  hand  in  China,  and  each 
sought  to  gain  for  itself  exclusive  concessioiis  and  privileges  with  comparatively 
little  regard  for  the  interests  of  others  and  with  no  regard  whatsoever  for 
China's  sovereija^n  rights.  The  fruits  of  this  period  were  permaiientiy  ceded 
territories  (Hongkong  and  Macao);  leases  temporarily  establjushing  foreign 
edVereignty .  in  >  vkrious  'districts ,  (Kiao^ou,  WeihMw9l»  and  Kw^^i^Hchow} ; 
rAihraytadd-miiiihg  opHcessietaSj  aad  thft^estahlishmientfQf^tlenii^is  aA  opai 
ports  where :fo»eigii  imriadietiKm  wasi  supreme.  But  when/  in  :\900,  the  BojE^r 
risinfl^forced  all  the  powers  into  a  ctommonjeamp,  they  awoke  tafuJH  appreciatipn 
©fa  principle  which  had  been,growiiig  current  for  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
namely,  that  concerted  action  on  the  lines  of  maintaining  China's  integrity  and 
securing  to  all  alike  equaHty  of  opportunity  and  a  similarly  open  door,  was  the 
only  feasible  method  of  preventing  the  partition  of  the  Chinese  empire  and 
averting  a  clash  of  rival  interests  which  might  have  disastrous  results.  This,  of 
course,  did  not  mean  that  there  waa  to  be  any  abandonment  of  special  privileges 
fdready  acquired  or  any  surrender  of  existing  concessions.  The  arrangement 
-was  not  ta  be  retmpectlve  in  any  sense.'  Yest^  mteireste  were  to  be  strictly 
guhifded'imtil  the  h4»8e.o£  the  pedodsiof;  9vhleb4;hQy  had  }^tm  granted,  or  until 
the  maturity  of  China's  oompetfnce  ito  be.  really  autonomous. 

A  curious  situation  w  as  thus  created.  Intema^iHmal  professions- of  ^ospect 
for  China's  sovereignty,  for. the  integrity  of  her  empire,  and  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  open  door  and  equal  opportunity  co-existed < with  legacies  from  an  entirely 
different  past.  Russia  endorsed  this  new  policy,  but  not  unnaturally  declined 
to  abate  any  of  the  advantages  previously  enjoyed  by  her  in  Manchuria.  Those 
4wivantages  were  very  substantial .  (They  includied  ^.  twenty-iive-yeiw  lease  — 
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with  provisioii  for  reOewai-r-  of  tin  liaotung  pentnwila,  tratiun  wiueh  am  of 
1220  aqiuure  miW  Chinese  iroops  migbt  not  penetirate,  whemas  Rnaaia  wodd 
not  only  exercise  full  administrative  authority,  but  abo  take  militaiy  and  naval 
action  of  any  kind;  they  included  the  creation  of  a  neutral  territory  on  the  im- 
mediate north  of  tlie  former  and  still  more  extensive*  which  remained  under 
Chinese  administration,  and  where  neither  Chinese  nor  Russian  troops  might 
enter,  nor  might  Cliina,  without  Russia's  consent,  cede  land,  open  trading 
marts,  or  grant  concessions  to  any  third  nationality;  and  they  inrlnded  the 
right  to  build  some  sixteen  hundred  miles  of  railway  (which  China  would  have 
the  opportunity  of  purchasing  at  cost  price  in  the  year  1938,  and  would  be 
entitled  to  receive  gratis  in  1982) ,  afi  well  as  the  right  to  hold  extensive  zones 
on  either  nde  of  the  railway,  to  administer  these  acnes  in  the  fullest  senae,  and 
to  wcnk  all  mines  lying  along  the  lines. 

Under -the  Portsmouth  treaty  these  advantages  were  transferred  to  Japan 
by  Russia,  the  railway,  however,  being  divided  so  that  only  the  portion  (521^ 
miles)  to  the  south  of  Kwanchengtsz  fell  to  Japan's  share,  while  the  portion 
(1077  miles)  to  the  north  of  that  place  remained  in  Russia's  hands.  China's 
consent  to  the  above  f  rnnsfers  and  assignments  was  obtained  in  a  treaty  signed 
at  Peking  on  the  22iid  of  December,  1905.  Thus,  Japan  came  to  hold  in 
Manchuria  a  position  somewhat  contradictory.  On  the  one  hand,  she  figured 
as  the  champion  of  the  Ciiiuese  empire's  integrity  and  as  an  exponent  of  the 
new  principle  of  equal  opportunity  and  the  Open  door.  On  liie  other,  she 
appeared  aa  the  legatee  of  many  privileges  more  or  less  moonsistent  with  that 
principle.  But,  at  the  same  time,  nearly  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe  were 
similaxly  dreumstancrrl.  In  their  cases,  also,  the  same  incongruity  was  deserved 
between  the  newly  professed  policy  and  the  aftermath  of  the  old  practice.  It 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  Japan  alone  should  make  a  large  sacrifice  on 
the  altar  of  a  theory  to  which  no  otbrr  State  thought  of  yj^lf  !in<T  any  retrospective 
obedience  whatever.  She  did,  indeed,  furnish  a  clear  proof  of  deference  to  the 
open-door  doctrine,  for  instead  of  reserving  the  railway  zones  to  her  own  exclu- 
sive use,  as  she  was  fully  entitled  to  do,  she  sought  and  obtained  from  China  a 
pledge  to  open  to  foreign  trade  sixteen  places  within  these  zones. 

For  the  rest,  however,  the  inconsistency  between  the  past  and  the  prewtit^ 
tbbttgh  existing  throughout  the  whole  of  China,  wee  nowhere  so  conspicuous  as 
m  the  three  eastern  provmces  (Manchuria) ;  not  because  there  waa  any  real 
difference  of  degree,  but  because  Manchuria  had  been  the  scene  of  the  greatest 
war  of  modem  times;  because  that  war  had  been  fought  by  Japan  in  the  cause 
of  the  new  policy,  and  be^^nuse  flie  principles  of  the  equally  open  door  and 
of  China's  integrity  had  been  the  main  bases  of  th.o  Portsmouth  treaty,  of  the 
Anglo- Japanese  alliance,  and  of  the  subsequently  coin  hidcd  ententes  with  France 
and  Huasia.  In  short,  the  world's  eyes  were  fixed  on  JNIanchuria  anfl  diverted 
horn  ChiiiiL  proper,  so  that  every  act  of  Japan  was  subjected  to  an  exceptionally 
rigorous  scrutiny,  and  the  nations  behaved  aa  though  they  expected  her  to  live 
up  to  aetandardof  almost  ideal  altitude. .  China 's  mood,  too,  greatly  complicated 
the  situation.  She  had  the  choice  between  two  moderate  and  natttral  couraea; 
tk&ur  to  wait  quietly  until  the  various  concessions  granted  by  her  to  foreigil 
powers  in  the  evil  past  should  lapse  by  maturity,  or  to  qualify  hierself  l>y  earnest 
reforms  and  industrious  developments  for  their  earlier  i^covery.  Nominaity 
she  adopted  the  latter  course,  but  in  reality  she  fell  into  a  mood  of  much  impa- 
tience. Under  the  name  of  a  ''rights-recovery  campaipji"  her  people  began 
to  protest  vehemently  against  the  contmuance  of  any  conditions  which  impaired 
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ber  sovmignty,  and  as  this  temper  eolousBtt  herattitade  towaidfl  the  vBAom 
questians  wMcik  inevitably  grew  out  of  the-sitiiatkm  in  MoncknHaj  ber  velatiomi 
with  Japan  became  aomewhat  strained  in  tbe  early  port  of  1009. 

JAPAN  IN  KOREA  AFl'ER  THE  WAR  WITH  RUSSIA 

Having  waged  two  wars  on  account,  of  Koron,  ,]:i|):ai  cmort^cr)  frorn  the 
second  conflict  with  the  conviction  that  the  policy  of  maintaining  the  indf  {u nd- 
ence  of  that  country  must  be  modified,  and  that  since  the  identity  of  Koi  Lan 
and  Japanese  interests  in  the  Far  East  and  the  p^amount  character  of  Japanese 
interests  in  Korea  would  not  i^ermit  Japan  to  kave  Korea  to  the  care  of  any 
third  power,  she  must  assume  the  charge  herself.  ESurope  and  Amedca  also 
recognised  that  view  of  the  situation,  and  consented  to  withdraw  thdr  legations 
from  Seoul,  thus  leaving  the  control  of  Koteesa,  foreign  affairs  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Japan,  who  further  undertook  to  assume  military  direction  in  the  event 
of  nsc^rrssion  from  without  or  disturbance  from  within.  But  in  the  matter  of 
internal  ;!dnnnistration,  she  continued  to  limit  herself  to  advisory  supervision. 
Thus,  though  a  Japanese  resident-general  in  Seoul,  with  subordinate  residents 
throughout  the  provinces,  assumed  the  functions  hitherto  discharged  by  foreign 
ministers  and  consuls,  the  Korean  Government  was  merely  asked  to  employ 
Japanese  experts  in  the  position  of  counsellors,  the  right  to:  accept  or  reject  their 
counsels  being  left  to  th^  employers. 

Once  again,  however,  the  futiHty  of  looking  for  any  real  refonns  under  this 
optional  system  was  demonstrated.  Japan  sent  her  most  renowned  statesman, 
Prince  Ito,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  resident-general;  but  even  he,  in  spite  erf 
patipTice  nnd  tact,  found  that  some  less  optional  methods  must  be  resorted  to. 
Hence,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1907,  a  new  agreement  was  signed,  by  which  the 
resident-general  acciuired  initiative  as  well  as  consultative  competence  to  enact 
and  enforce  laws  and  ordinances;  to  appoint  and  remove  Korean  officials,  and 
to  place  capable  Japanese  subjects  in  the  ranks  of  the  administration.  That 
this  constituted  a  heavy  blow  to  Korea 's  independence  could  not  be  gainsaid. 
That  it  was  inevitable  seemed  to  be  equally  obvious.  For  thera  existed  in 
Korea  nearly  all  the  worst  abuses  of  medieval  syBtemsI  The  administration 
cl  justice  depended  solely  on  favour  or  interest.  The  police  contributed  by 
OoiTuption  and  incompetence  to  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property.  The  troops 
were  a  body  of  useless  mCTcenaries.  Offices  being  allotted  by  sale,  thousands 
of  incapables  thronged  the  ranks  of  the  executivf^.  The  Emperor's  Court  was 
crowded  by  diviners  and  plotters  of  all  kinds,  male  and  female.  The  finances 
of  the  Throne  and  those  of  the  State  were  hopelessly  confused.  There  was 
nothing  like  an  organized  judiciary.  A  witness  was  in  many  cases  consider(  d 
particeps  criminis;  torture  was  commonly  employed  to  obtain  evidence,  and 
defendants  in  dvil  oases  were  placed  under  arrest.  Imprisonment  meaait  death 
or  permanent  disablement  for  a  man  of  means.  Flogging  so  severe  as  to  orippJe, 
if  not  to  kill,  was  a  commoa  punidunent;  every  major  offence  horn  lobbery 
upwards  was  capital,  and  female  eriminals  were  frequently  executed  by  adminis- 
tering shockingly  painful  poisons.  The  currency  was  in  a  state  (d  tiie  utmost 
confusion.  Extreme  corruption  and  extortion  were  practised  in  connexion  with 
taxation.  Finally,  while  nothing  showed  that  the  average  Koreiui  lacked  the 
elementary  virtue  of  patriotism,  there  had  been  repeated  proofs  that  the  safety 
and  independence  of  the  empire  counted  for  little  with  political  intriguers. 
Japan  must  step  out  of  Korea  altogether  or  effect  drastic  reforms  there. 
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She  necessarily  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  the  things  which  she  accom- 
plished between  the  beginning  of  1906  and  the  close  of  1908  may  be  briefly 
described  as  the  elaboration  of  a  proper  system  ol  tastation;  ,the  organizaUon 
ol  a  a1a^t(><a4iDniu(eff.aiiniuil  budgets;  thftjre-oaamneiit.of  taxable  prppertyj 
tbe  floating  of  public  loaaoe  for  productLY^enterimsea;  the  reform  of  the  currency.; 
the  eatablishmdit  of -banks  of  various  kinds,  including  agricultural  and  commerr 
cial;  the  creation  of  associations  for  putting  bank-notes  into  circulation;  the 
introductioa  of  a  warehousing  system  to  supply  capital  to  farmers;  the  lighting 
and  buoying  of  the  coasts  ;  the  provision  of  posts,  telegraphs,  roads,  and  railways; 
the  erection  of  public  buildings;  the  starting  of  various  industrial  enterprises 
(such  as  printing,  brick  making,  forestry  and  coal  mining);  the  laying  out  of 
model  farms;  the  beginning  of  cotton  cultivation;  the  building  and  equipping 
of  an  industrial  training  school;  the  inauguration  of  sanitary  works;  the  opening 
of  hospitals  and  medical  schools;  the  organization  of  an  excellent  edacational 
ajrafeem;  the  oonstnietion  of  waterworks  in  several  towns;  the  complete  remodel- 
lii^S.oi  the.Central  Government;  the  differantiatioB  of  the  Court  and  the  exeoiifr- 
tive,  as  well  as  of  the  administrative  and  the  judiciary;  the  formation  of  ap 
efficient  body  of  police;  the  organization  of  law-courts  with  a  majority  of  JapSp 
nese  jurists  on  the  bench;  the  enactment  of  a  new  penal  code,  and  drastic  leforms 
in  the  taxation  system. 

In  the  summer  of  1907,  the  resident-general  advised  the  Throne  to  disband 
the  standing  army  as  an  unserviceable  and  expensive  force.  The  measure  was 
doubtless  desirable,  but  the  docility  of  the  troops  had  been  overrated.  Some 
of  them  resisted  vehemently,  and  many  became  the  nucleus  of  an  insurrection 
which  lasted  In  a  desultory  manner  f<»  nearly  two  years ;  cost  the  lives  ot  2I|000 
inshirgsntB  and  1300  Japanese,  and  entailed  upon  Japan  an  outlay  of  nearly  a 
miUion  sterling.  Altogether,  what  with  building  642  miles  of  railway,  making 
loalis  to  Korea,  providing  funds  for  useful  purposes  and  quelling  the  insurrectipn, 
Japan  was  fifteen  millions  sterling  —  $72,000,000  —  out  of  pocket  on  Korea's 
account  by  the  end  of  1009.  She  had  also  lost  the  veteran  statesman,  Prince 
ItO,  who  was  assassinated  at  Harbin  by  a  Korean  fanatic  on  the  26th  of  October, 
1909.* 

.  ANNEXATION  OP  KOREA 

Japan  finally  resolved  that  nothioi;  short  of  annexation  would  suit  the  situar 
tton».aad  that  step  was  taken  on  August  22,  1910.  At  what  precise  moment 
this  :conViction  forced. itself  upon  Japan's  judgment  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

She  knows  how  to  ke^  her  counsel.  But  it  was  certainly  with  great  reluctance 
that  slie,  hitherto  the  exponent  and  champican  of  Korean  independence,  accept 
the  role  of  annexation.  The  explanation  given  by  her  own  Government  is^as 
follows: 

In  its  solicitude  to  put  an  end  to  disturbiDg  conditions,  the  Japanese  Government  madfi 
an  arrangement,  in  1005,  for  este^Iishing  a  protectorate  over  Korea  and  they  have  ever  since 
been  assiduously  engaged  in  works  of  reform,  looking  forward  to  the  consummation  of  the 
desired  end.  But  they  have  failed  to  iind  in  the  c^gime  of  a  protectorate  sufficient  hope  for 
a  realization  of  the  object  which  they  had  in  view,  and  a  conmtion  of  unrest  and  disquietude 
still  prevails  througliout  the  whole  peninsula.  In  these  circumslanrrs,  the  noccssuty  of 
introaucin^  fundamental  changes  in  the  system  of  government  in  Korea  has  become  entirely 
inaarif<st>  add  an  «aime8t  and  careful  exammation  m  the  Kor^  poUem  has  oonvincedTtile 
J;il)ancsc  Government  that  the  r/'tiiinc  of  a  protectorate  cannot  Of  made  to  adapt  itself  tP 
the  actual  condition  of  affairs  in  Korea,  and  that  the  responsibilities  devolving  upon  Japan 
for  tfae  chiij  adminfetraticfn  of  th«  eountry  canniot  b^  jUstly  fuffiOea  witAuMie  the  edmplet^ 
JUmewrtibniOf-Korca  to  the  Emi)irc.  ...it 

l^Snqiiopadia  Brmuffiica  (11th  Bdi^An);  .wrtidie  "Japv!,"  by  Brinkley.] 
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"Thus  the  dynasty  of  sovereigns,  which  had  contmued  in  an  unbroken  line 
from  1392,  came  to  an  end  mth  the  independence  of  this  country,  whose  national 
traditions  and  history  had  extended  over  four  thousand  years,  whose  foundation 
as  a  kingdom  was  coeval  with  that  of  the  As^ian  empire ;  and  the  two  last  living 
repttefleiitatives  of  the  dynasty  eaosluuteed  their  positions  as  Imperial  dignitaries 
for  those  of  prinees  and  pemnonere  of  Japan.''^  Since  that  drastic  step  was 
taken,  events  seem  to  have  fully  justified  it.  Under  the  able  management  of 
Comit  Teraucfai,  the  evil  conditions  inimical  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  the  people  are  fast  disappearing.  Comparative  peace  and  order  reign;  and 
there  nppr^nrs'  to  be  no  rf^ason  why  the  fruits  of  progressive  civilization  shoiilH 
not  uitHuately  be  gathered  in  Japan's  new  province  as  plentifully  as  they  are 
in  Japan  herself. 

.  .  SITUATION  m  mi 

The  unistable  element  of  the  East  Aaazi  situation  to-day  is  the  position  ooco- 
pied  by  Japan  and  Russia  m  Manchuria.  Both  powers  possess  privileges  there 
iriiich  will  not  be  easily  surrendered,  and  which  are  likely,  sooner  or  later,  to 
prove  incompatible  with  Glona's  autonomy.  It  was  apprehended  at  the  outset 
that  Russia  would  not  long  consent  to  occupy  the  place  assigned  to  her  by  the 
Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  and  that  she  would  quickly  prepare  for  a  war  of  revenge. 
Her  Htatf'smen,  however,  showed  much  maecnnnimity  as  wisdom.  On  July 
30,  19U6,  they  signed  with  Japan  a  convention  pledging  the  contracting  parties 
to  respect  all  the  rigiits  accruing  to  one  or  the  other  under  the  Portsmouth 
Treaty.  If  international  promises  can  bo  trusted,  continuous  peace  is  assured 
between  the  two  powers.  Russia,  however,  is  not  only  doubling  the  track  of  her 
Siberian  Railway,  but  is  also  building  a  second  line  along  th^  Amur;  while 
Japan  will  soon  command  acceas  to  central  Manchuria  by  three'  lines;  one  from 
DaJny  to  Kwanchengtss;  another  from  Fusan  md  Wiju  to  Mukden,  and  a  third 
from  the  northeastern  coast  of  Korea  vid  Hoiryong,  on  the  Tumen,  to  Kilin. 

These  developments  do  not  suggest  that  when  the  lease  of  Liaotung  and  the 
charter  of  the  railwaj^  mature  —  in  twenty-five  years  and  thirty  years,  respec- 
tively, from  the  date  of  their  signature  —  either  Japan  or  Russia  will  be  found 
ready  to  siurender  these  properties.  Meanwhile,  the  United  States  of  America 
is  gradually  constituting  itself  the  guardian  of  China's  integrity  in  Manchuria, 
and  the  citizens  of  the  Pacific  slope,  under  the  influence  of  the  labour  question, 
are  writing  and  speaking  as  thou^  war  between  the  great  republic  and  the 
Far  Ssstem  empire'were  Ha- inevitable  outcome  of  the  future.  Hils  chimera  is 
tmthinkablie  by  anfoAe  really  familiar  with  the  trend  of  Japanese  sentiment) 
t<ut  it  may  encourage  in  China  a  dangerous  mood,  and  it  helps  always  to  foster 
an  unquiet  feeling.  On  the  whole,  when  we  add  the  chaotic  condition  into  which 
China  is  apparently  falling,  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  the  second  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century  does  not  open  a  peaceful  vista  in  the  Far  East. 

.  8TEAD7-K>INT8 

There  are,  however,  two  steady-points  upon  the  horizon.  One  is  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  treaty:  not  the  treaty  <j  1902^  spoken  of  already  above,  but  a  treaty 
which  replaced  it  and  which  was  concluded  on  August  12,  1905.  The  latter 
document  goes  mu<^  further  than  the  former.  For,  whiBreas  l^e  treaty  of  1902 
merely  pledged  each  of  the  contracting  parties  to  observe  neutrality  in  the  event 
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of  the  other  being  engaged  in  defence  of  its  interests,  and  to  come  to  that  other's 
assistance  in  the  event  of  any  third  power  intervening  belligerently,  the  treaty 
of  ,1905  provides  that — 

Whenever  in  the  opinion  of  either  Japan  or  Great  Britain,  any  of  the  rights  and  interests 
nferred  to  in  the  preamble  of  this  agreement  are  in  jeopardj^i  the  two  Govemmenta  wiU 
comiiiuitioflito  with  one  another  fully  and  frankly,  and  will  consider  in  oommoo  the  meaauree 
which  should  be  taken  to  s;ifop;uara  fhnsc  menaced  rights  or  interests. 

'  If,  by  reason  of  unprovoked  attack  or  aggressive  action,  wherever  arising,  on  the  part  of 
tny  other  power  or  powers,  either  contracting  party  should  be  involved  in  war  in  defence  of 
its  territorial  rights  or  special  interests  mentioned  in  the  preamble  of  this  agreement,  the 
otiier  contracting  party  will  at  once  come  to  the  assistance  of  ita  ally,  and  wiU  conduct  the 
irar  in  oommon,  and  makcf  peace  in  mutual  agroement  with  it. 


The  "rights  ,4Lnd  interests'/,  here  r.ef erred  to  are.dehned  fis  follows  in  the 


The  consolidation  and  maintenance  of  the  general  peace  in  the  regions  of  eastern  Asia 
and  of  India. 

The  preservation  of  the  common  interests  of  all  powers  in  China  by  insuring  the  inde- 
poidence  and  int^nty  of  the  Chinese  empire  and  the  principle  of  equal  opportunities  for 
tlw  connBern  and  imnutry  of  all  nations  in  Gfajna. 

The  maintenance  of  the  (crritorial  rights  of  the  high  contrarting  parties  in  the  rcgioitiof 
eastern  Asia  and  of  India,  and  the  defence  of  their  special  interests  in  the  said  r^ona. 

• 

This  remarkable  agreement  came  into  foroe  from  the  date  of  ite  sigiiature,  and 
its  period  of  duration  was  fixed  at  ten  years.  During  its  existence  the  two 
powers,  England  and  Japan,  are  pledged  to  use  all  endeavours  for  maintaining 
not  only  peace  in  the  East,  but  also  the  independence  and  integrity  of  China. 
The  significance  of  such  a  pledge  is  appreciated  when  we  recall  the  dimensions  of 
the  Britisli  navy  supplemented  by  the  Japanese,  and  when  we  further  recall  that 
Japan,  with  her  base  of  operations  within  easy  reach  of  the  Asiatic  continent, 
can  place  half  a  millian  of  men  in  the  field  at  any  moment.  The  seoond  steady- 
podot  u  China's  finaoaal  cpudi^n.  8he  u  the  debtor  of  eevml  Western 
nations,  and  they  may  be  trusted  to  avert  feom  her  any  vicissitude  that  would 
impair  her  eredit  as  a  borrower.  FSronuaent' among. such  vidssittidflB  l»  the 
dinnembennw^  of  the  eountiy.  • 
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APPENDIX 

1.— dONSTITDTION  OF  THE  EMPIRE  OP  JAPAN 

TOKYO,  FEBRUARY  11,.  IbSU  , 

Cbapibr  1.  The  EiiPBBOB' 

Article  I.  The  Empire  of  Japan  shall  be  ruled  over  by  Emperors  of  the  dynasty, 
wbich  has  reigned  in  an  unbroken  line  of'desoent  for  ages  past. 

Article  II.  The  succesdon  to  the  throne  shall  devolve  upon  male  descen'diuits  of  the 

jtaipcrial  House,  according;  to  the  provisions  of  tho  Imperial  House  haiWn 
Article  III.  The  person  of  the  Emperor  is  sa('r(>(l  and  inviolable. 
Article  IV.  The  Emperor  being  the  Head  of  the  Empire  the  rights  of  sovereignty  are 

invested  in  him,  and  he  exercises  them  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  present 

Constitution. 

.   Article  v.  The  ^peror  exercises  the  legislative  power  with  the  consent  of  the 

Imperial  Diet. 

Artic  le  VI.  The  Emperor  gives  sanction  to  laws,  and  oMers  them  to  be  promulgated 
and  put  into  force.  •  '  '  ' 

■  •  Article  VII.  Th*  Emperor  convdkiNl  the  Imperial  Diet,  HOpens,  closes,  and  prorogues 
it,  and  dissolves  the  House  of  ReptesBirtativea. 

Article  VIII.  In  case  of  urf^ent  necessity,  when  the  Imperial  Diet  is  not  sitting,  the 
Emperor,  in  order  to  maintain  the  public  safety  or  to  avert  a  public  danger,  has  the  power 
to  issue  Imperial  Ordinances,  which  shall  take  the  place  of  laws.  Such  Imperial  Ordi- 
nances shall,  however,  be  lud  before  the  Imperial  Diet  at  its  next  session,  and  should  the 
Diet  disapprove  of  the  said  Ordinances,  the  Government  shall  declare  them  to  be  h»u:e> 
forth  invalid. 

Article  IX.  The  Emperor  issues,  or  causes  to  he  i  d,  the  ordinances  necessary  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  laws,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  pui)lic  peace  and  order,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  the  welfare  of  iiis  subjects.  But  no  Ordinance  sliall  in  any  way  alter  any  of 
the  existing  laws.  ^' 

Article  X.  The  Emperor  determines  the  organisation  of  the  diffor^t  branches  of  the 
Administration;  he  fixes  the  salaries  of  all  civil  and  military  ofhcers,  and  appoints  and 
dismisses  the  same.  Exceptions  specially  provided  for  in  the  present  Constitution  or  in 
other  laws  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  respective  provisions  bearing  thereon. 

Article  XI.  The  Emperor  has  the  supreme  command  of  the  army  and  navy. 

Artide  XII.  The  Emperor  determines  the  org^sation  and  peace  stan^Ung  of  the 
army  and  navy. 

Article  XIII.  The  Emperor  declares  war,  makes  peace,  and  concludes  treaties. 

Article  XIV.  The  Emperor  proclaims  the  law  of  siege.  The  conditions  and  oper<i- 
tion  of  the  iaw  of  siege  shall  be  determined  by  law. 

Artide  XV.  The  Emperor  confers  titles  of  nobility,  rank,  mdas,  and  other  marks  cf 
honour. 

Article  XVI.  The  Emperor  orders  amnesty,  pardon,  conmiutatioii  of  prniishmfflnts, 
and  rehabilitation. 
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Article  XVH.  Tbto  inBtitolioii  of  a  Regency  sball  takb  place  in  fsonformity  with  the 

provisions  of  the  Imperial  House  Law.* 

Tho  Eegeat  shall  ^rcise  tho  supreme  powecs  vhioh  belong  to  the  Emperor  in  his 
name. 

Chapter  II.  Rioars  and  Duties  of  Subjects 

Article  XVni.  Tbe  conditions  neceasaiy  for  being  a  Japanese  subject  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  law. 

Article  XIX.  Japanese  subjects  shall  all  pqually  be  eligible  for  civil  and  military 
appointments,  and  auy  other  public  of&ces,  subject,  oiily  to  the  conditions  prescribed  and 
ikwB  and  Ordinances. 

Article  XX.  Japaneiesubiects  ave  amenaUe  to  service  in  the  army  or  navy,  aocordmg 
to  the  provisions  of  law. 

Article  XXI  .Tapancse  subieets  are  amenable  to  the  duty  of  paying  taxes,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  law. 

Article  XXII.  Subject  to  the  limitations  imposed  by  law,  Japanese  subjects  shall  en- 
jqy  full  liberty  in  regs^  to  residence  and  change  of  abode. 

Article  XXIII.  No  Japanese  subject  shaU  be  arrested,  detained,  tried  or  punished, 
except  accor(fing  to  law. 

Article  XXIV.  No  Japanese  subject  shall  be  deprived  of  his  right  of  being  tried  by 
judges  determined  by  law. 

Article  XXY.  Except  in  the  eaaae  paKivided  for  in  the  law,  the  house  of  no  Japanese 
subject  shall  be  entered  or  searehed  without  his  permission. 

Article  XXVI.  Except  in  cases  provided  for  in  the  law,  the  secrecy  of  the  letters  of 
Japanese  subjects  shall  not  be  violated. 

Article  XXVII.  The  rights  of  property  of  Japanese  subjects  shall  not  be  violated. 
Such  measures,  however,  as  may  be  rendered  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  public 
welfare  shall  be  taken  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Article  XXVIII.  Japanese  subjects  shall,  within  limits  not  prejudicial  to  peace  and 
order,  and  not  antagonistic  to  their  duties  as  subjects,  enjoy  freedom  of  religious  belie  f. 

Article  XXIX.  Japanese  subjects  shall,  within  tlie  limits  of  the  law,  enjoy  liberty  in 
regard  to  speech,  writing,  publication,  public  meetings,  and  associations. 

Artide  XXX.  Japanese  subjects  may  present  petitioDs,  provided  that  they  observe 
the  proper  form  of  respect,  and  comply  with  the  rules  qaeeialiy  provided  for  such  matters. 

Article  XXXI.  The  p^o^^sions  contained  in  the  present  chapter  shall  not  interfere 
with  the  exorcise,  in  times  of  war  or  in  ease  o(  national  emei^ncy,.  of  the  supreme  powers 
which  belong  to  the  Emperor. 

Article  XXXII.  Each  and  every  one  of  the  provisions  contained  in  the  preceding 
srticles  of  the  present  chapter  shall,  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  laws  or  the 
rules  and  discipline  of  the  army  and  navy,  apply  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  army  and 
of  the  navy. 

CaAFTEB  in.  The  Ihpbbial  Diet 

Article  XXXIII.  The  Imperial  Diet  shall  oonsiBt  of  two  Houses:  the  House  of  Peers 
and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Article  XXXIV.  The  House  of  Peers  shall,  in  accordance  with  the  Ordinance  concern- 
ing the  House  of  Peers,  be  composed  of  members  of  the  Imperial  Family,  of  Nobles,  and 
of  Deputies  who  have  been  nommated  by  the  Emperor. 

Article  XXXV.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members  elected 
by  the  people,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Law  of  Election. 

Article  XXXVI.  No  one  can  at  one  and  the  same  time  be  a  member  of  both  Houses. 

Article  XXXVII.  Every  law  requires  the  consent  of  tho  Imperial  Diet. 

Article  XXXVIIT.  Both  Houses  shall  vote  upon  projects  of  law  brought  forward  by 
the  Government,  and  may  respectively  bring  forward  projects  of  law. 

(>Law  of  sneeeMton.  oorooatloii,  Hcension.  majority,  style  of  address,  regency,  Imperial  governor, 
fti^enal  famOr,  banMUtary  estates,  Impenal  ttpendlfturee.  eve.,  of  Feb.  11. 1889.1 
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Article  XXXIX.  A  biU  which  has  been  rej<2cted  by  dther  of  the  Houses  shall  not  be 
again  brought  in  duiiiig  the  same  session. 

ArtieteXL.  Both  Hoosee  can^aalce  wcpimnBndaitiQiB  to  the  GoTemmait  in  regard 

to  laws,  or  upon  any  other  subject.  When,  however,  audi  iecoimik«idati<Nis  am  not 
adopted,  they  cannot  be  made  a  second  time  during  the  same  sesao^ 

Article  XLI.  The  Inijx'rial  Diet  shall  be  convoked  every  year. 

Article  XLII.  A  session  of  the  Imperial  Diet  diall  last  during  three  months.  In 
ease  of  necessity,  a  duration  of  a  session  may  be  prolonged  by  Imperial  orders 

Article  XLIII.  When  urgent  neeeBsity  arises,  an  extraordinary  sesnoa  may  be  con- 
voked, in  addition  to  the  ordinary  one*  The  duratioik  of  an  extiaofdinary  RflBioik  shall 
be  determined  by  Imperial  order. 

Article  XLIV.  With  regard  to  the  opening,  closmg,  and  prorogation  of  the  Imperial 
IMet,  and  the  prolongation  of  its  sessions,  these  shall  take  place  simultaneously  in  both 
Bouses.  SlMMild  the  House  of  Repfesentativee  be  ofdered  to  diasAlve,  the  HouBe  of 
Peers  shall  at  the  same  time  be  proropjued. 

Article  XLV.  When  the  House  of  Representative'^  has  been  ordered  to  dissolve,  the 
election  of  new  members  shall  be  ordered  l)y  Imperial  decree,  and  the  new  House  shall  be 
convoked  within  five  months  from  the  day  of  dissolution.  ■ 

Article  XLVI.  No  debate  can  be-opened  and  no  vote  can  be  tdon  in  cttber  House  ef 
the  Imperial  IHet  unlsBs  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  whote  niunber  of  tlie  memben 
thereof  is  present. 

Article  XLVII.  Votes  shall  be  taken  in  both  Houses  by  absolute  majority.  In  the 
case  of  a  tie  vote,  the  President  shall  have  the  casting  vote. 

Article  XLV'III.  The  dcUberation  of  both  Houses  shall  be  held  in  public.  The 
deliberations  may,  however,  upon  demand  of  the  Government  or  by  resohrtion  of  tlie 
House,  be  held  in  secret  sitting. 

Article  XT  JX.  Both  Hoiiaee  of  the  Imperial  Diet  may  respectively  present  addresaa 
to  the  Emperor. 

Article  L.  Both  Houses  may  receive  petitions  presented  by  subjects. 
Article  LI.  Both  Houses  may  «iaet,  besides  what  is  provided  fbr  in  the  present  coa- 
etitutlon  andin  the  law  of  the  Houses,  ndes  necessary  f  orthe  managemeat  of  their  intemal 

affairs. 

Article  IJI.  No  member  of  eitlier  House  shall  be  held  responsible  outside  the  respec- 
tive Houses  for  any  opinion  uttered  or  for  any  vote  given  by  him  in  the  House.  When, 
however,  a  member  himself  has  given  publicity  to  his  opinions,  by  public  speech,  by  docu- 
ments in  print,  or  in  writmg,  or  by  any  oHier  means,- he  8haU,  aB  n^ards  sudi  aetioos, 
be  amenable  to  the  general  law. 

Article  LTIT.  The  members  of  both  Houses  shall,  during  the  session,  be  free  from  ar- 
rest, unless  with  the  permission  of  the  House,  except  in  cases  of  flagrant  deliotSi  or  of 
offences  connected  with  civil  war  or  foreign  troubles.  '  - 

Article  LIV.  The  Ministers  of  State,  and  persons  deputed  for  tiiat  purpase- by  tin 
Govermnent,  may  at  any  time  take  seats  and  speak  iix  either  House. 

GBAMB  IV.    TrB  MINIBCBB8  OF  8tA19  AMD  THE  FtUVT  CoUtfCa, 

Article  LY.  The  respective  Mimsters  of  State  shall  give  their  advice  to  the  Emperor, 

and  be  responsible  for  it. 

All  laws,  public  ordinances,  and  imperial  rescripts,  of  whatever  kind,  that  relate  to  the 
affairs  of  the  state,  require  the  eountcr-signature  of  a  Minister  of  State. 

Article  LVI.  The  Privy  CSouncU  shall,  in  accordance  with  the  provuions  fdf  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  Pri\'y  Council,  deliberate  upon  the  important  matters  of  ' State,  when 
they  have  been  consulted  by  the  Emperor. 
■     •        '        ,  , 

Chapter  V.   The  Judicature 

Article  LVII.  Judicial  powers  shall  be  exercised  by  the  courts  of  law,  according  to  law, 
in  the  name  of  the  Emperor.  The  organisation  of  the  courts  of  law  shall  be  determined 
by  law.  .  I     .  1. ,  V. J  oogle 


J  Article  LYIII.  The  judges  shall  be  appointed  from  amoDg  thPSQ  who  possess  the 
pmper  <|i]aIififl«tif)itt4iMniiiited  by  No  fudg^dlikUbe  diainteeed  frem  his  p4M(t-«n^ 
on  the  ground  of  sentence  having  been  passed  upon  him  for  a  criminal  act,  or  by  reaaon  ol' 
his  having  been  subjectud  to  punishment lor  disciplmaiy  olBfeMei  Bttk*  lap  4jiffpM'>«^*y 
punishmont  shall  be  dcterinined  by  law. 

Article  LIX.  Trials  shajlr,b^  copducted  and  judgments  rendered  publicly.  When, 
ensts  any  fear  tbatsudi  publicity  may  be  prejudidal  to  peaee  and  order, . 
or ito'tho  BMuntMnnMi  of -puUie  nniaiity,  thd  pubKc  trial  itair,  be  «lip«luled,  .^ithcir  in 
aopordance  with  the  law  bearing  on  the  subject  or  by  the  decision  of  the  court  concerned. 

Article  LX.  Matters  which iail  Mitbiii  tbo  taopsiemy  af.lbe  Apeoial  Ooucte  shall  b9> 
specially  determmed  by  law.  '  ' 

Article  LXl.  The  courts  of  law.  shall  not  take  uu^jiizauce  of  any  suits  which  arise  out 
of  the  allegations  that  qghts  have  be«i  infringed  by  illegal  aetian-jon  the  part  of  the 
exec^tiva(iwthoriN;ic6i'and  which  fall'vatkin  the  iMnpetoMy  of  thoxxMtrt  of  aijiftiniiifffttive 
fitiBKtion/i0peeiB^y  Mtabliflhed  kw 

■  .  '  1  : J     '        .    ■   J  .•  •   •  '  . 

'  .         CHAP^E8^V^.    FiNAWCB  /  '  • 

Airtielo  LXII.  The  mtpoeiticHi  of  a.aew  tax  or  tiM  modifioalion  cftlie  rates  (of  an 
eidating  one)  «hall  be  determined  by  law. 

Ilowevcr,  all  such  administrative  fees  or  other  revenue  as  orf»  in  the  nature  of 
compensation  for  servieee  rendered  shall  not  fall  within  the  category  of  the  above 
clause.  {  »         '  .  , 

The  raising  of  national  loans  and  the  oo&tiacting  of  other  liabilities  to  the  charge  of 
the  National  Treasury,  except  those  that  are  provided  in  the  Budget,  shall  require  the 
consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet. 

Article  LXIII.  KxistinR  taxes  shall,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  altered  by  new  laws^^ 
contmue  to  be  collected  as  heretofore.   '  w  •  -  - 

Article  LXIV.  The  annual  expenditure  and  revenue  of  the  State  shall,  in  the  form  of 
aa  -anboal  Budget,  reodve  the  joonsent  bi  the  Lapetiid  Diet.  -Any  expenditure  which 
exoeedii the' appropriations  set  forth  under  the  various  heads  of  the  Budget,  or  th  \se  not 
provided  for  in  the  Budget,  shall 4)e  xefened  snbsequent^.  to  the  Imperial  l>jet  fpfviftK 
approval.  •  '    .  . 

Article  LXV.  Tiie  Budget  shall  be  first  laid  before  the  House  of  liepreseuta lives,  .  ' 

Article  I^VI.  Tbe  expemttture  in  reepnfk'of  theiimpcrial  Hous^shatt  be  deferred 
eviery  year  out  of  the  Xationsl  Treasury,  aodovding-to  the  present  fixed  amoimt  for  the 
same,  and  shall  not  hereafter  require  the  consent  thereto  of  the  Imperial  X)iet»  CXQepi  in 
case  an  increase  thereof  is  found  necessary. 

Article  LXVII.  The  fixed  expenditure  based  upon  the  supreme  powero  oi  the  Emperor 
and  set  forth  in  this  Constitution,  and  such  expenditure  as  may  have  arisen  by  the. 
elM^f  4aw,  or  as  apiiertaiiis  to  thelegal  obl^tianr  of  the  QovemnMnt^  ahaU  b^  neijUier 
rejected  nor  reduced  by  tha  bapMiial  Diet,  nrhhoot  the  eooeiirtenoe  of  Hie  .GAycffn*, 
ment 

Article  LXVII  I.  In  order  to  itu  1 1  special  requnements  tbe  Government  may  ask  the 
consent  of  the  Imi^erial  Diet  to  a  certain  amoimt  as  a  oontinuing  expenditure  fund,  for  a 
previously fixetinumtor of yasrt.  •  •>  »• 

'  Articte  LXIX.  In  order  to  supply  Unavoidable  deficits  in  the  Budget,  and  to  meet 
reqtdrementS  unpro\nded  for  in  the  satne,  a  reserve  fund  shall  be  established. 

Article  LXX.  When  there  is  urgent  need  for  the  adoption  of  mea.surc.s  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  public  safety,  and  when  in  consequence  of  tJie  state  either  of  the  domestic 
affairs  or  of  the  foreign  relations,  the  Imperial  Diet  cannot  be  convoked,  the  necessary 
fftiawtsfaVmiHimtis  may  hetahenby  meflnisicfTyi  'faaprot  Qadinspiee.  ItLSOfch  cmm  as 
those  mentioned  in  the  pneeec&ig  clause  the  miMer  sliaH  •be  suboDUtfod  to  th0.1]np«sal> 
Diet  at  its  next  session  for  its  approval. 

Article  LXXI.  When  the  Imperial  Diet  has  not  voted  on  the  Budget,  or  when  the 
Budget  has  not  been  brought  into  actual  existeneey  the  Goverumeut  jiliaii  parry  out  the 
Budget  of  the  precedmg  year.  .  ,     .  y  Google 
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Article  LXXii.  The  final  account  of  the  expenditure  and  revenue  of  fche  State  ahall  be 
VeriBed  and  eonfirmed  by  the  Bbtatd  of  Audit,  and  it  shldl  beiSutaiBtfcad  by  the.Govem- 
mont  to  the  Imperial  Diet,  together  with  the  report  of  verification  of  the  said  Board. 

The  organiflatioitftiid  ooiii{ieteiioy  of  the  Boud  of  Audit  ahall  be.dBfeeimiiiad  by  law 
separately.  .  •  r 

Chapter  VII.  Suppubiobntabt  ICuusb  i  ' 

Airbide  LXXIiL  Should,  lierealter^  the  naoa&aky,  ariae  ipp  the  wfindmimi  ef^the 

providons  x>f  the  present  Constitution,  a  project  to  that  effect  shs^  be  submitted  for  the 
deliberation  of  thf  Imperial  Diet  by  Imperial  Order.  In  thr  nbove  caisc,  nf^itlier  House 
can  open  a  fiehate,  unless  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  nuntber  of  members  are 
present;  and  no  amendment  can  be  passed  unless  a  majority  of  not  less  than  two>tlijrds  of 
the  meniberB  present  is  obtaiiMii.  • 

Article  LXXIV.  No  modifioation  of  the  Imperial  House  Law  ahall  be  requised  to  be- 
submitted  for  the  deliberation  of  tbe  Imperial  Diet.  .No iMPOViaion of* the  pTWCIIlt  COBtfti*' 
tution  ean  be  modified  l^y  the  Imperial  iiouse  Law. 

Article  LXXV.  Ko  modification  be  introduc^  into  the  Constitution,  or  into 
the  Imperial  House  Law,  during  the  time  of  a  llegency. 

"  Artiflle  LXXVi.  Eidalaag  jajal «MMitiaienta,<MA  aa'iairii,'g|giilaitiopa,  and ordimmces, 

and  all  other  such  enactments,  by  whatever  names  they  may  be- oal]fad»{  wiieh  do  tiot 

conflict  with  thf>  present  constitution,  shall  continue  in  force.  All  existing  contracts  or 
orders  which  entail  oblif^ations  upon  the  Government,  and  wiufiii are  coimeotcd  witil.the 
expenditure,  shall  come  witiim  the  scope  of  Article  LXVII. 

»     .  ■  -  V      .        ■  .  " 

'.  - 1       .   .  , 

2*— AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  JAPAN  AND  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  SIGNED 

AT  LONDON,  AUGUST  12,  190a 

preamble.  The  Goveminefita  of  Japan  aadGieat-Britain,  bcjing  d^riniqa  of  i<epMi^ 
the  agretment  concluded  between  them  on  the  30th  January,  1902,  by  freeh  etiptiiatioitti 
have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles, .which  huvr  for  their  object: 

(a)  1'he  consolidation  and  maintenance  of  the  general  peace  in  the  i^ons  of  Eaatern 

Asia  and  of  iudia; 

•  (&)  The  iMreeervaticm  of  the  eonmieiiiniter^BtB  cl  all  Powenrui'  China  by  insuzing  the 
independence  and  int^frity  of  the  Cliinose  Empire  and  thd.princqkte  of  equal  qpportuai- 
ties  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  in  Cliina; 

(c)  The  maintenance  of  tiie  territorial  rights  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  in  the 
regions  of  East^n  Asia  and  of  India^  and  the  defence  of  their  special  interests  in  the 
regioua: :  •  .    .j  - 

Ailicle  L  It  ja«i;teed  that  whenever,  in  the  qpinienof  either  Great  Britain  or  Jaiiaa, 
any  of-the  rij^ts  and  inteiestB  refened  to  in  the  preamble  of  tliis  Agreement  are  in 
jeopardy,  the  two  Governments  vnW  communicate  ^\ith  one  another  fully  and  frankly, 
and  ^-ill  consider  in  common  the  measiures  which  should  be  taken  safe^ard  those 
menaced  rights  or  interests.    (671)  • 

Article  II.  If  by  reason  of  unprovoked  attack  or  aggressive  aetion,  wherever  arising, 
on  the  part  of  any  otlier  Power  or  Powers^ther  Contniy^ii^  Party  should  be  mvolved  in 
war  in  defence  of  its  territorial  rights  or  special  interests  mentioned  in  the  preamble  of 
this  Agreement,  the  other  Contraciing  Party  will  at  once  come  to  the  assistance  of  its 
ally,  and  will  conduct  the  war  in  common,  and  make  peaee  in  mutual  aipreoment  with  it. 
(672)  '   •  '  ,    «'      .       ..      •  .  .    .  . 

Article  HI.'  >  Japan  poaaeaflnng  paraihouidif)olltieal,;n»UtlU(y,  aiid<eeonomio  interesta  in 
Corea,  Great  Britain  leoogniieB  the  right  of  Japan  to  take  eiioh  measures  of  guidance, 
control,  and  protection  in  Corea  as  she  may  d' f m  proper  and  necessary  to  safeguard  and 
advance  tliose  interests,  provided  always  tliai  such  measures  are  not  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  uquui  uppurtumiies  for  tlie  conunerce  and  industry  of  all  nations.  (072) 
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'  Article  IV .  Great  Britain  hsviiig  a  apeciai  interest  in  aH  ihat  ooiicerns  the  security  of 
th6  Indian  frcmtier,  Japan  recognizef  Imt  takiB-afch.  nwmiinw'iit  the  proximity  oCi 

that  frontier  as  she  miiT'-fiAdtMeessd^rfb^  Indian  poaseaBioM,  ,  (672)  - 1 

Article  V.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  neither  of  them  will,  without 
consult  ing  the  other,'  enior  into  separate  orrfinffomont^  with  another  Power  "to, tlie  pt^tt^ 
dice  of  the  objects  des<Tih<-<i  iii  the  preamble  of  this  Agrt  i  nn  nt.  (672) 

Article  VI.  As  regards  the  present  war  between  Japan  and  iiussia,  Great  Bntaia  will 
cohtinil^^  nsainttfin  stfiotfiEisatiftdity  lialewmB  other  Power  or  Powan  ahouM  join^in 
hostilities  against  Japan,  in  wfaieh  ease  Great  Britun  wSk  come  to  the  aaristonee  of  Japan^ 
and  will  conduct  tlie  mt  ift  oooimoii,  and  makc'  peaoe  in  mtttnai  Hgreenl&nt  Unlb  Ja|MUU 
(672)  ■     ■       ]  '' 

Artide  VII.  The  conditions  under  whioh  armed  assistance  shall  t>c  afforded  by  either 
Power  to  the  other  in  the  (nreomstanocvinentifHied  in.the  preeent  Agreement,  and  the 
means  by  wfaieh  saeh  aasifltaROS  is  l«  be  made  avaikble,  ^Rili  be  •mngod  by*  the  iNavdlVMl 
Military  authorities  of  the  Contracting  Parties,  who  will  from  time  to  timt  OOttmltoAi 
andther  fully  nnd  freely  upon  all  questions  of  mutual  interest.  (673) 

Article  VIII.  The  present  Agreement  shali,  subject  to  the  proAifflons  of  Article  W,. 
come  into  effect  immediately  after  the  date  of  its  signature,  aed  remain  in  force  for  ten 
years fwMfa that date^ ' '"'i  ' ^ '•»"■ •  '     .  -  ,    .  •  .  ,  i. 

In  case  neither  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  should  have  notified  twelve  months 
before  the  expiration  of  the  said  ten  years  the  int^'ntion  of  terminating  it,  it  ahall  remain 
binding  until  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  day  on  which  either  of  the  Hi^h  Contract* 
ing  Parties  shall  have  denounced  it.  But,  if  when  the  date  fixed  for  its  expiration  airiveej 
either  ally  is  hctually  engag^  in  war,  ibe  aliiattdB  ahail,  ipso  factOt  continue  until  p^oe  is 
concluded.  (673)  '     i  !  ^  »  •  ■     .  :  :       .  .  ,     •  ■    .  » 

In  faith  whereof  the  Undersigned,  duly  authorized  by  thr  ir  re^MotiveiGdvtenilMnll^ 
have  signed  this  A^cement  and  ha%'e  affixf^  thfroto  their  Seals.     <    .  -    •  . 

Done  in  duplicate  at  London^  the  12th  day  of  August,  1905.  j    ;      <  .  j 

CL.S.)     TaDABU  HaYASHI  •    •  .  ;        '         .    .   :  *  * 

' '     BnToy  EMrabrtfinary  ioA  Ministar  Ptempotentiary  offflis  Majeal^t  tbe.fiai|MK0r 

of  Japan  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  .  £ 

(Ii.8.)  Lansdov^^e 

His  Britannic  Majesty's  Principal^  Seewtary  jpf  State  for  Foreagn  AflfairSb.        ^  • 

TREATY  OF  PMC?)  BETWEEN  JAPAN  AND  RUSSU  SIGNED  AT  PORTS- 
\  if.  '  MOUTH,  . SEPTEMBER  6,.  1905.  ■..    '  „  '  ^ 

-  *  'Article  I.  Hiete  i^iall  hepetf orth  be  peace  And  amity  between  Th<nr  Maj^ies  tl)^ 
M|]«er«r  of  JapMi^'aod^tfae  Bmperor  of  «U  tlMlBfU^^     between  Thcic  ssfly^^ve  Stflnts^ 

and  subjects.    (783)  .'  l  -u:  '  '.  '.  i '»;:,.» 

Article  IF  The  Impfrir^l  "Rnvsifm  Oovfrnment,  acknowledging  that  Japan  possesses 
in  Corea  paramount  political,  miiitarx-  and  economical  interest.^,  engage  neither  to  obstruct 
nor  interfere  with  tiie  measures  of  guidance,  protection  and  control  which  the  Imperial 
Government  of  Japan  m^find  it-neeessavy  to  tkke  in  Corea. 

It  Ift'iuiderstooKi  thartilUusiiai  subjects  in  Corea  sliaU.be  treated  CBcaptly ia  tha  jsame 
manner  as  the  shhjects  or  citizen."?  of  other  foreign  Powers,  that  is  to  s^,  they  sliall  .bo 
placed  on  the  f^amo  footing;  as  the  subjects  or  cilizcns  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

It  is  also  a^eed  that^  in  order  to  avoid  all  cause  of  misuudjeratanding,  the  two  High 
Oontr^cting  Parties  will  abstain,  on  the  Russo-Corean  frontier,  friCan  ttaJfing  any  m^ljiti^y 
measuref'WMtihMaymdiwsa'tte^  (783>  ' 

Artiele  TIL  Jiipa&iand  Ru^a  mutnal]|QeBgaset<  .■'*f,*'-.i 

1 .  To  evacuate  completely  aiul  simultaneously  Manchuria  except  the  territory  affect- 
ed by  the  )en.<;e  of  tlie  Liao-tung  Peninsula,  in  CQpiormity  with  the  jooyifioivs  of  additional 
Article  I,  annexed  to  this  Treaty :  and  *  .        *        -  ,   •  ' 

.-•  - .  ijj.      ^i^  Google 
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2.  To  restore  cTitirely  and  completely  to  the  exclusive  administration  @f  China  aU 
pOTtions  of  Manchuria  now  in  the  occ^ation  or  uiuier  the  coutjrol  of  the  Japanese  or 
Bnariaii  troops,  with  th^iwe^ilita  irf-tiie^t*Mtary 

The  Imperiil'Goviniaunt  d  Russia  declare  thtA  lfaej  have  not  in  Manchuria  any 
territorial  sidvantages  or  preferent^l  or  exclusive  concessions  in  impairment^  Chi9M6i 
sovereignty  or  inconsistriit  uith  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity.  (7S4) 

Article  IV.  Japan  and  KuBsia  reciprocally  engage  not  tQ  obstruct^  auy  general  meas- 
mm  waanaa  to  all  eountries,  which  China  may  tdiefor  the  development  o^  tl^e  (Hidpfmierce, 
aadindiistiy  ol'Iiteiilnina.  (78i)-  "  vi.-i.  r 

•  Artidft  V.  Tlie  Imperial  Russian  Goveautte&t.traoaler  and  assign  to  the  Imperial 
Government  of  Japan,  with  tbf  oonscnt  of  the  Government  of  Chinn,  the  lease  of  Port 
Arthur,  Talicn  and  adjacent  territory,  and  temtorml  waters  and  aU  rightis,  privileges  and 
concessions  connected  with  or  forming  part  of  emh  lease  and  they  ako  transfer  and  ikisign 
lo'tbtt  fmptrid  GovBTJUBWit  of/fapanijA  piiblio  mlai  and  propertus  in  tfa*  t^Tstwy 
affected  by-tiwiibsve  mentioned  leaatt^  .  >  -  j. 

The  two  }Ti^h  Contracting  Parfciw  niutufilly  enpjap^c  lo  cdint^il^  th0.<)O(liBllt  of  the 
Chinese  Go  .  errjinent  m<  ntjone<l  in  the  foregoing  st!|)uhitioTi. 

f  Thte  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  on  their  part  uuduru^  Uiat  tiie  propnctary 
rif^te  of  Runian  subjeotB  in  the  territory  above  nfened  to  shall  bOtpiiRfectly  rospecied* 
(T84)  -r'r   M-./^  .  'TT 

Article  VI.  The  Imperial  Russian  Government  engage  to  transfer  and  assign  to  the 
Imperial  Govenmient  of  Japan,  without  compensation  and  %vith  the  consent  of  the  Chi- 
nsse  Govemmeot,  the  railway  between  Chang-chun  (^Kuan-cheng-t^^)  an4  Port  Arthur 
■bd  iflfts-'bnuMbes,  togethervith  sU  rights,  privileges  and  prQpertiapjiy^pestaimng  there- 
to  in  that  rei^on,  as  well  as  aU  coal  mines  in  the  said  region  beloDging  to  jOf,  worked  Iqr  t|ie 
benefit  of  the  railway.  -    'i  ,         :     ,  i  .f.K  ?  ^ 

The  two  High  Contracting  Parties  mutually  enfrase  to  obtain  the  ooopent  ol  thfe 
Government  of  China  mentu>ned  in  the  foregoing  stipulation.  (785) 

Article  VII.  Japan  and  Russia  engage  to  exploit  their  respective  railways  in  Man- 
«luBte  cfxoliidveiy  M  cidmiaDeraialiand  MlistiMl^pUrp^aei  aiMi'in-wik^wipe.ioc  s^krategie 
purposes. 

It  is  undcrstoofi  thnt  that  restriction  does  not  apply  to  the  ra^9iay;in.tiKiteiritoiy 
affected  by  the  lease  of  the  Liao^tuhg  Peninsula:  (785) 

Article  VIII.  The  Imperial  Governments  of  Japan  and  Russia,  with  a  view  to  promote 
and  facilitate  interoourse  and  traffic,  will,  as  soon  as  possible,  condode  a  separate  conTen- 
tion  for  the  regulation  of  their  connecting  railway  services  in  Manchuria.  (785) 

Article  IX.  The  Imperial  Russian  Government  cede  to  the  fmperial  Government  of 
Japan  in  perpetuity  and  full  .sovereignty,  the  southern  portion  of  the  Island  of  Saghalien 
and  all  islands  adjacent  thereto,  and  all  public  works  and  properties  thereon.  The  fiftieth 
d^lir^^ttwtll  latitude  is  adbffCedaatlM  nortiiefn  bbiudfayii^f  tfa^ceM  teoitory.  The 
«)£aiei  adi|^ifaen«  of  such  terMiy  shatt'bei  defanhiited  tnnaMMrdtate  mitk  Hba.  pKwiaim 
of  additional  Article  II,  annexed  to  this  Treaty. 

*■  Japan  and  Russia  mutually  agree  not  to  construct  in  their  respective  possessions  on 
Uie  Island  of  S^halien  or  the  {^jaeent  islands,  any  fortifications  or  other  suuilar  military 
SniilES.  They  also  respectivMy  engage  not  to  take  any  military  meaamta  which  may  im^ 
pedethefreenaviptionof  the^Sth-aitsof  LaPfoxneandirMrt^  -  (788)'.  . 

Article  X.  It  is  reserved  to  tiie  Russian  sub jects^  inhabitants  of  the  tenilpty  esded 
'to  Japan',  to  sell  their  r^al  property  and  retire  to  their  country ;  but,  if  they  prefer  to  re- 
main in  the  ceded  territory,  they  will  be  mainUiHu  d  and  protected  m  the  full  exercise  of 
their  industries  and  rights  of  property,  on  condition  of  submitting  to  Japanese  iawt^  and 
JilHsdiiitioil;  i  JapdnebtiU'liaVefalli  liberty  of-^Q^db- 
port  from,  such  teMriiWgjf^fsay 'inhabitants  who  labour  under  political  or  adnunistrative 
disabiUty.  She  engages,  however^  that  the  pi^dpiiitery  rights  lol  suoh^ldiyidmls  abi^  be 
■fully  respected.  (7S6) 

Article  XL  -Rui^Ma  engages  to  armnge- with  Japan  foji^. granting  to  Japaneise objects 
ritflits  of  Sahsaj  along  the  coasts  of  the  Russian  liesHSBicwfttti  the  Japan,  Okhotsk 

BefaringSeas.  .1 
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Tt  h  agreed  ihAt  the  fotegbing  'engageiticnt  shall  not  ttff<«t.  wgKtKTMliwteHy  jialan^ng 
to  Russian  or  foreign  subjects  in  those  regions.  (786) 

Article  XII.  The  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  between  Japan  and  Russia 
hkvkight6tt  tixm6&^  by  the  war,  the  -Mperlftl<)k>VienEments  of  Japan  and  Russia  engage 
to  adopt  88  the  bftfliB  of  their  ooinlneMial  inoltttioiis,  pending  the  conohukn  of  a  ww  ikreaty 
of  iscmimerce  aild  navigation  on  the  basis  of  the  Treat  y  which  was  in  foroe  pranotis  to  the 
present  wnr.  the  pystrm  of  rf^f'iprocai  treatment  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  na- 
tion, in  which  are  included  import  and  ejcport  duties,  customs  formalities,  transit  and 
tonnage  dues,  and  the  admission  and  treatment  of  the  agents,  Bubject^  and  ve^ls  of  one 
ooitiillry  iii  tli^  tenitorieii    -1^  j  ^  y    /i  t 

>'  Aiti6l(»Xni.  As  iM>on  ail  piiMdbl^  jtftcrtBe  present  Treaty  ceineki^^ 
oners  of  war  shall  be  reciprocally  restored.  The  Imperial  Governments  of  Japan  and 
Russia  shall  each  appoint  a  special  ComTnisF^innrr  to  take  charge  of  prisoners.  All  pris- 
oners in  the  hands  of  the  Government  shall  be  delivered  to  and  received  by  the  Commis- 
afoDter  of  the  other  Govemmeiit  or  by  his  duly  authorized  representative,  in  such  con- 
veifieiit  noMib^  And  «d;  txudk  eboTOnieiit  povts'of  thftdeliveni^'Statt  as  bucIi  deUvering 
State  shall  iik»ti^y  in  advance  to  the  Commission^ ^f  ^thereoeiving  State. 

The  Governments  of  Japan  and  Russia  shall  present  to  each  other,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  delivery  of  prisoners  has  been  completed,  a  statement  of  the  direct  expenditures 
respectively  incurred  by  them  for  the  care  and  maintainance  of  prisoners  from  the  date 
ci  capture  or  suirendtf  up  to  the  time  of  death  or  ddiveiy.  fiunJa  engages  to  repay 
Japan,  as  soon  ta  poodble  after  the  ^secfaSiif^'of  the  statements  as  4ifoove  ptoT^ed,'  the 
dilTerence  between  the  actual  amount  SO  ojcpwided  by  Japan  and  the  actual  SOnouAt  simi- 
larly disbursed  by  Russia.  (787) 

Article  XIV.  The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  Their  Majesties  the  Enii  >f  ror 
of  Japan  and  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias.  Such  ratification  shall,  with  lit  lie  dt:lay 
as  possible  and  in  any  ease  not  bter  than  fUty  days.from  the  datis  of  the  signature  of  the 
lYeaty,  be  announced  to  the  Imperial  Governments  ot  Japan  and  Russia  respectively 
through  the  French  Minister  in  Tokio  and  the  Ambassador  of  thn  T -nited  States  in  Saint 
Petersburg  and  from  the  date  of  the  later  of  such  aimouncem^nta  this  .Treaty.  Shall  in  all 
its  parts  come  into  full  force. 

The  formal  exchange  of  the  lalafication  shall  take  place  at  Washington  as  soon  as 
possible.  (787) 

Article  XY.  The  present  Treaty  shall  be  signed  in  duplicate  in  both  the  English  and  • 
French  languages.  The  texts  nvf-  in  absolute  oonfonnity,  but  in  case  of  discrepan<^  in 
interpretation,  the  French  text  shall  prevail. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  and  affixed  their  seals 
to  the  present  Treaty  of  Peace.  (788) 

Done  at  Portsmouth  (New  Hampshire)  this  fifth  day  of  the  ninth  month  of  the 
thirty-eighth  of  Mciji,  corresponding  to  the  twenty-tiiird  day  ci  August  (fifth  Sep- 
tember), one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five. 

(Signed)    Jutaro  Komura  (L.S.) 

(Signed)   K.  TaKABiba  (L.S.) 

(Signed)   Serge  Wittb  (L.8.) 

(Signed)  Rosen  (L.S.) 


In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  Articles  III  and  IX  of  the  Tireaty  of  Peace  be- 
tween Japan  and  Russia  of  this  date,  the  mutonaigned  Plenipot^tiaries  have  conduded 
the  following  additional  Articles: 

T.  To  Article  III.  The  Imperial  Govemmpnt.s  of  Japan  and  Russia  mutually  engage 
to  commence  the  withdrawal  of  their  miliUiry  forces  from  the  territory  of  Manchuria 
sunultaneously  and  immediately  after  the  Treaty  of  Peace  comes  into  operation,  and 
within  a  period  of  eighteen  months  from  that  date,  the  Armies  ttf  the  two  countries  shall 
be  ecHnpletely  withiteiwn  from  Manchuria,  except  from  the  leased  territory  of  the  Liao- 
tung  Peninsula. 

Tiie  forces  of  the  two  countries  occupying  Uie  front  positions  shall  be  first  mthdrawn. 
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V/  Tiie  High  Coutractiug  i'ariies  reserve  to  tJbepQ8ebr«s  t^cighX  W  mainum  guards  to 
protect  their  respective  railway  lined  in  MsndMiiMk  The  hunJif  of  fuch  guards  shatlvDl 
exeeed  ifteen  per  kilometre  and  withia  that  ntaximiun  number,  the  commiindcrs  of  the 
Japanese  and  Ruij^ian  Armir%  shall,  by  common  accocd,  ^  the  number  of  8iiol^|saAn}e  to 
beiempioyed,  as  sn&all  as  ponsible  having  in  view  the  actual  requir^ocnta. 
t  .  The  Commantters  of  liie  Japanese  and  Iius6iaii  iorc&i  m  ^Landiuria  shall  agree  upon 
the  ^taQa  (4  the  ewttation  m  cofiformity  with  the  abqve  pi^ncji^  ao^^hall  tak^  by 
topunop  atfcoffii-the:  mfmmm  neoMmj  to.eitriyi^ut  ihe  etflic«itiytton  as  1900a  as  poseibte 
and  in  any  case  not  latetthiMbtiia-FWMk}  of  eighteen  months.  (789) 

IT,  To  Article  IX.  As  soon  fii^  possible  after  the, present  Treaty  romes  into  force, 
a  Cuministjion  of  Delimitation,  c(;iapos(xl  of  an  equal  numtxr  of  meniut  io  to  be  appointed 
teapectively  by  the  two  Uigii  Contracting  i'artiea,  ahall  on  the  spot  mark  in  a  permanent 
maBner  the  exaetrbeuadaiy  beinweii  the  Japaneae  itai  Auwiaii  poflnettlona  o^.the  Islawi 
of  Saghaiien.  The  Commissions  shall  be  bound,  so  faf  as  topograpnical  <|DypMaraitioPa 
permit,  to  follow  the  fiftieth  parallel  of  north  latitude  aa  the  boundary  line,  and  in  case 
any  deflections  from  that  line  at  any  points  are  found  to  be  necessary,  compensation  uill 
be  made  by  correlative  deflections  at  other  pointt^.  It  »hall  also  ^be  tiio  dul^:  of  tiie  said 
OoliinMoQito  prepase'a  Ju(Aiid«deBeriptidii of  the  a^aoeet  isl^iicte inohifie^^ the  osanon 
and  finally  the  Commission  shall  prepaj-c  and  sign  maps  showing  the  boi^odaiies  of  th^ 
ceded  t<>rritor>'.  The  work  e|  the  .CkwBflnisBioft isbaU . be. Bttbjjwt^. tfi  thB.B&gtwal^i  of<  the 
Higli  Contracting  ParlittJ, 
'  .The  foregoing  additional  Articles  are  to^e  consulcred  a&  ratified  with  the  .ratification 

ol.the'Tjpeaty  of  Peaoe;lowbi«h^thcy>re.  annexed.  (781^) 

Portsmouth  the  5th  day,  9th  month,  3$th  yeai*  ^of.  Meijji  iX|i;n)Bpoiidu)g  to  tha 

23rdAatui|t,   J.    ..     ..r     •..■•u  .  I 

fith  Scpterrtber,        '  .  ,  -  1  ■  •  t  . 


.  ■    ■  ^ 


(Signed)  Jutaro  Komura  (Lit.) 

•'  •(Signed)  K.  Takahira  (L.S.)  '  •  «      ■         :  1  'i  ' -    t  •>  . 

'  '(Signed)  Serge  Wfitb  (L.S.)    ■  .  ■    -'i^vt-J'.*  .i'.-i 

-I  (Signed)  RfMuar  (IJ9.>  •  .'j  .  *  -^.Mir-  

I.   J,  f  >♦    ..\         .r    .     !•  e  •   •  .  T  =i; '«!  '.i''.  .t/ 
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Abdication,  ShSmu,  197; 
Fujiwara  iwlicy,  23Z 

Abe,  Princess,  bccomee  Em- 
press Koken,  192 

Abe  family  and  Nine  Years' 
Commotion,  2G0;  Minister  of 
the  Left,  IfiQ 

—  K5zd,  on  moral  influence 
of  Chinese  classics,  \Q± 

—  Masahiro,  policy  in  1853, 
660 ;  attempts  to  strengthen 
Tokugawa,  668- 

—  Muneto,  brother  of  Sadato, 
war  in  Mutsu,  266-7 

—  Nakamaro  (701-70),  studies 
in  China,  ISO 

—  Sadato  (1019-1062),  in  Nine 
Years'  Commotion,  26677 

—  Seimei,  astronomer,  his  de- 
Bcendanta  in  Gakashiijo,  664 

—  ShigetKugu  (1600-51),  ais2 

—  Tadaaki  (1583-1644),  min- 
ister of  lemitsii,  581 

Abutsu-ni  (d.  1283),  author  of 
Izayoi-nikki,  30fi 

Academies  for  youth  of  uii, 
Gaku-in,  200,  282-3;  temple- 
schools,  iera-koya,  448;  estab- 
lished by  Yoshinao,  578 ;  the 
Hongo  school ,  599;  schools  in 
Yedo  and  Osaka,  614;  for 
court  nobles  664 

Acha-no- r«u6onc,  566 

Achi,  Chinese  prince,  migrates 
to  Japan  (289  ad.)  with 
weavers,  102;  carpenters,  126; 
and  Saka-no-ye  no  Tamu- 
ramaro,  221 

Adachi  family,  connexion  with 
U5j6,  Miura  plot  against, 
351;  crushed  (1286),  326 

Adahiko,  son  of  Omi,  befriends 
Oke  and  Woke,  U& 

Adams,  WiU  (d.  1520),  English 

filot  on  Liefde,  adviser  of 
eyasu,  546,  547.  550;  Sans 
distrusts,  653;  tomb  (ill.), 
545 

Adoption,  law  of,  in  Court 
Laws,  577 ;  in  Tokugawa 
fiefs,  593naw8  of,  62fi 

After-IIan  djTiasty  (211-65) 
of  China,  102 


Aganoko,   lands  confiscated, 

m 

Agglutinative  language,  52 
Agriculture,  early  develop- 
ment of,  47,  70-1;  and  re- 
ligion, 66;  encouraged  by 
Sujin,  797  80 j  in  reign  of 
Sumin,  84j  on  state  revenue 
lands,  96j  in  years  540-640, 
155;  in  Nara  epoch,  207  ;  in 
Heian,  279;  in  Kiamakura 
period,  374;  under  Yoshi- 
mune,  615^.  617-18;  Amei^ 
icans  in  remodelling  methods 
of,  686-7:  growth  in  19th 
century,  fiM 

Ai  river,  fighting  on,  713-14 
Ainu,  nature-worship  of,  47; 
language,  56;  8ubdjvi8ion~of 
yellow  race,  58;  ill.,  42 
Aizu,  mccting-plan  of  armies 
in  Shidd  ahoaun  campaign, 
80;  clan  loyal  to  shdgun  at 
Hestoration,  678 
Akabashi  Moritoki, 
Akagashira,  "red  head,"  Aka- 
hige,  "red  beard,"  Yemiahi 
leader  in  8th  century,  222 
Akahito  see  Yamabe  Akahito 
Akakura  at  Sekigahara,  561 
Akamatsu,  large  land-holdings 
of,  409;  Afihikaga  Yoshinori 
plots  against,  420-1 

—  Mitsusuke  (1381-1441), 
rebels  against  Yoshimochi, 
420;  defeated,  421 

^T^orimura  (1277-1350), 
defender  of  Go-Daigo,  381, 
382,  384;  turns  against 
Crown,  388,  389;  captures 
Kydto  (1.336),  392j  and 
Ashikaga,  393 

—  Norishige,  revolts  in  Kyii- 

8hu,42L=2 

—  Sadamura,  among  generals 
attacking  Mitsusuke,  421 

—  Yoshimura,  guardian  of 
Ashikaga  Yoshinaru,  433 

Aka-Nyiidd,    "Red  Monk," 
427;  see  Yamana  Mochitoyo 
ATcasaka  taken  by  HSjO,  381 
Akazome  Emon,  authoress  of 
Eigvoa  Monogaiari,  261 


Akechi  Mitsuhide  (1526-82), 
soldier  imder  Nobunaga,  485; 
goes  over  to  the  Mori,  490: 
shoguHj  491;  tries  to  kill 
leyasu,  492;  death,  493 

Aki,  province,  491 

Aki,  daughter  of  Kiyo  and 
Fujiwara  Yoshifusa,  Mon- 
toku's  empress,  236 

Akimoto  Vasutomo  (1580- 
1642)  rebuilds  leyasu's 
shrine,  582 

Akitoki  see  Kanazawa  Akitoki 

Akizuki  of  KyushU,  defeated 
by  Otomo,  410 

Akd,  "reliance  on  equity," 
auibble  over  word  240,  223 

Ako,  vendetta  of,  ri(Kt-7 

Akunoura,  foundry.  009 

Akuro-o.  Yemishi  lejuler  in  8th 
century  wars,  p<jesibly  Oro-0. 
L  e.,  Russian,  222 

Alcock,  Sir  Rutherford  (1809- 
97).  on  aliens  in  Japan,  612 

Alderman,  over  homestead  <^ 
50  houses,  164 

Alexief!,  E.  L  (b.  1843), 
Russian  admiral,  in  com- 
mand at  Port  Arthur,  211 

Aliens,  in  prehistoric  ban  or 
bambetsu,  92^  naturalized, 
skilled  artisans,  the  tamihe, 
94;  see  Extraterritorial  Juris- 
diction 

Altaic  myth,  26,  70;  group  of 

languages,  52""^ 
Amako    family    crushed  in 

Izumo  by  the  Mori,  470. 

—  Tsunehisa  (1458-1540), 
rivalry  with  Ouchi,  420 

—  Yoshihisa  (1545-1610),  de- 
feated by  Mori,  4!IQ. 

Amakusa,   Portuguese  trade 

and  Christianity  in,  535.  536; 

Shimabara  revolt,  554-5 
Ama-no-Hihoko,    prince  of 

Shiragi,   Korea,   settles  in 

Tajima,  84,  88 

Amatora8U-6-mi-Kami,  Sun- 
goddess,  11,  12,  61^  62,  19a 

Amida,  theSaviour,  370;  Am- 
ida-ga-minc,  shrine,  near  Ky6- 
to,  tomb  of  Hideyoshi,  a2i 
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Ashi 


Amur  river,  battle  on,  (660 
A.D.)  with  Sushen,  35]  Rus- 

sia's  position  on,  7CiA 

Amusements,  prehistoric,  75] 
in  early  historic  times,  1^ 
157,  213-14;  in  Heian  epoch, 
277-8;  at  Kamakura,  377;  in 
M  uromachi  epoch,  457-9; 
(ills.)  92.  116. 268.  275 

Anahobe,  I*rince,  rival  of 
Yomei  for  throne,  135;  to  suc- 
ceed YSmei,  136 

Anato  now  Nagato,  81 

Ancestor-worship,  apotheosis 
of  distinguished  mortals,  64; 
grafted  on  Buddhism,  123 

AixdQ  family  revolt,  3ZZ 

—  ShoshQ,  suicide  (1333),  3S5 
Andrew,  Prince,  Aruna  Yoshi- 

Arie-g'awa,  battle  (1570),  48^ 
Ane-no-kOji  family,  4fil 
Animals,  kiUing,  forbidden  in 

reign  (741)  of  Koken,  197, 
■  earlier,  212,  in  time  of  Tsuna- 

yoshi,  602,  608,  result  in 

stock    farming,    268,  273; 

worship  of.  65^  128,  mythical 

and  terrible  Deast  8  in  early 

records,  70]  pets,  277-8 
Anjiu'Zuka,    tomb   of  Will 

Adams,  M5  (ill.) 
"  Anjiro,"  Japanese  interpreter 

of  Aavier,  631,  sqq. 
Ankan,  27th  Emperor  (534- 

535),  12Q 
AnlcS,  20th  Emperor  (454- 

456).  111-12;  palar-e,  126 
AnkoKuji  Ekoi  see  Ekei 
Annam,  trade  with,  523 
Annen,  priest,  compiles  Ddji' 
'  kyo,  44ii 

AnniuU  Letter  of  Jesuits,  533. 
537 

Anotsu,  Ise,  China  trade,  444 
Anra,  province  Mimaaa,  S3 
Anf^atsv-shi,  inspectors  of  pro- 
vincial government,  2QQ 
Anthology,    first  Japanese, 
"Myriad  LeavM,"  214]  of 
poems    in    Chinese  style, 
Kwaifu-sd,      214-15;  the 
Kokin^hii,  10th  century,  237; 
the  three,  of  the  Ho-en  epoch, 
251;  the  // yakurdn -isshu  of 
Teika,  366;  in  the  Kyoto 
school,  366 

Antoku,  8lBt  Emperor  (1181- 
1183),  29L  298,  310j  drowned 
at  Dan-no-ura,  319;  perhaps 
a  girl,  320 

Antung,  on  Yalii,  Russians 
defeated,  ZM 

Aoki  Kaneiye,  metal-worker 
of  M uromachi  period,  451 

—  Konyo,  scholar,  studies 
Dutch  (1744),  614]  intro- 
duces sweet  i>otato,  618 

Aoto     Fujitstma  criticizes 
H6j5  Tokiyori,  352=3  ' 
Ape,  worship  of,  128    '  >;  <  • 


Apotheosis,  one  class  of  Kami 
formed  by,  fi4 

Aqueduc't.s  in  irrigation,  207 

Arai  Hakuscki  (1656-1726), 
Confucianist,  author  of  Sai- 
ran  Lgen,  608-9  (ill.) ;  retired. 
610;  opposes  forcing  Imperial 
princes  mto  priesthood,  620-1 

Arakahi,  defeats  Iwai  in  Chi- 
kugo  (528  A.D.),  m 

Archaeological  reUcs,  45-55 

Archery,  early  development  of, 
70.  136-7  in  reign  of  Tcmmu, 
171;  equestrian,  in  Nara 
epoch,  214]  2M  (iD.) 

Architecture,  in  proto-historic 
times,  126;  influenced  by 
Buddhism,  153,  208;  in  Heian 
epoch.  278-9;  Kamakura 
perioa,  373;  M uromachi,  452 

Are  see  Hiyeda  Are 

Ariga,  Dr.,  on  Korean  influence 
on  early  relatioiis  with  China, 
84  f  n.;  on  supposed  moral 
influence  of  Chmese  classics, 
104;  on  false  attribution  to 
Rhotoku  of  estimate  of  Bud- 
dhism, 133;  on  Jdei  code,  349 

Arii,  adherents  of  Southern 
Court  in  Sanyo-do,  4QQ 

Arima,  in  Sottsu,  thmnal 
spring,  157;  Jesuits  and 
Buddhists  m,  536:  represent- 
ed in  embassy  to  Europe,  5.^7 

Arima  Yoshisada  (d.  1577), 
brother  of  Omura  Sumitada, 
baptized  as  Andrew,  536 

—  Yoshizumi  rebels,  .'">01 
Arisugawa,  one  of  four  prince- 
ly houses,  621  ^  <" 

—  Prince  (1835-95),  leadei"  of 
anti-foreign  party,  673 

Arita,  porcelain  manufacture, 
451 

Ariwara,  uji  of  princely  de- 
scent, 205;  Takaoka's  family 
in,  2arTn.;  academy,  283; 
eligible  to  high  ofTice,  205 

—  Narihira  (825-882),  poet, 
236.  237-8;  251.  216  (ill) 

—  Yukihira  (818-893),  ^oet, 
251 ;  founds  academy,  (881), 
206 

Armour,  Yamato,  in  sepulchral 
remains,  52]  in  Muromachi 
epoch,  45T;  early  arms  and 
armour,  69-70;  after  Daihd, 
ISl;  in  Heian  epoch,  2SQ 
Army  see  Military  Affairs 
Army  and  Navy,  Department 
in  Meiji  government,  681 
Army  inspector,  181 
Arrow-heads,  51      '      •  - 
Artillery,  early  use,  488 
Artisans,  in  prehistoric  tamibe, 
94;  Korean    and  Chinese 
immigrants,  102;  113;  144 
Arts  and  Crafts,  promoted  by 
YQryaku,  113^  128]  Chmeee 
and  Korean  mfluence,  153, 
in  Kamakura  period,  365;  m 


Heian  epoch,  279;  patronized 
by  Yoshimasa,  424;  first  books 
on,  450;  in  Muromachi  epoch, 
450;  m  time  of  Hideyoshi,  .5^3; 
patronized  by  I'sunayoshi,  QQQ 

Asahina  SaburS  (or  Yoshihide), 
son  of  Wada  YosUimori,  3.'^8 

Asai  family  control  Omi  prov- 
ince, 469;  Nobunaga's  strug- 
gle with,  483-5;  helped  by 
Buddhists,  485 

—  Nagamasa  (1545-73),  won 
over  to  Nobunaga,  481;  joins 
Asakura,  defeated,  48.3-5 

Asaka  Kaku,  contributor  to 

Dai  Nihonshi,  645 
Asakura  family  in  Echizen, 

469;  struggle  with  Nobunaga, 

483-5;  helped  by  Buddhist 

priests,  48.5 

—  Yoshikage  (1533-73),  de- 
feated by  Hideyoshi,  484-5 

Asama,  eruption  (1783),  613 
Asan,    Korea,   occupied  by 

Chinese  (1894),  7QQ 
Asano  Nagamasa  (1546-1610), 

512;  in  charge  of  oommissa- 

nat  513;   sent    to  Korea 

(1598),  524^  551 

—  Naganori^  daimyd  of  Ak5, 
exile,  suicide,  avenged  by 
"47  Ronins,"  607,  608 

—  Yukinaga  "(1576-1613), 
against  Ishida,  558;  '518 

Asnlkaga  family  favour  Yori- 
tomo,  308]  revolt  of  1335, 
392-5;  shdgun  of  Northern 
court,  398;  government, 
402-3 ;  internal  quarrels,  404- 
5]  estimate  by  Rai  Sanyd, 
400;  fall  of,  413-41;  govem- 
ment,  K^5-4T;  scholarship, 
448]  school.  449;  Buddhism. 
4.'»3;  against  Hftjo,  466;  ena 
of  sh6guuate  of,  482  - 

—  Chachamaru,  kitis  his  fa- 
ther Masatomo,  4fi.'> 

—  gofcfco,  great  school,  under 
patronage  of  Uesugi,  44Q 

—  Haruuji  (d.  1560),  kubo, 
413 

—  Masatomo  (1436-91),  kiM, 
413,  432;  builds  fort  at  Hor- 
igoe,  425,  464;  succession,  4^ 

— -  Mitsukane  (1376-1409), 
kwanryo,  413;  assists  the 
Ouchi,  A\b,  116 

—  Mochinaka,  brot  her  of  Mo- 
chiuji,  sides  with  Ogigayatsu 
419 

—  Mochiaada,  intrigue  to 
make  him  high  constable,  42Q 

—  Mochiuji  (1398-1439), 
kwanryo,  413,  419;  sides  with 
Yamanouchi  branch  of 
Uesugi,  419;  suicide,  42Q 

—  Motouji  (1340-67),  son  of 
Takauji,  40^;  kwanryo,  413; 
urged  to  become  shdgun,  415 

^Shigeuji   (1434-97),  kub6, 
413.  414.  420.  425ra 

.  y  Google 
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Aflhikaga  Tadafuyn  ( 1326- 
1400),  8on  of  Takauji,  re- 
bels in  KyOshii,  40.");  joins 
Southern  party  in  1353,  407; 
takea  and  loses  Ky5to, 

—  Tadayoshi  (1307-52),  as- 
sistant governor-general  of 
KwantO,  387;  governor  of 
Totdmi,  388;  kills  Morinaga, 
390;  practically  regent,  391; 
in  Ashikaga  revolt,  392;  chief 
of  general  staff,  403;  plots 
against  the  Kd  brothers, 
defeated,  joins  Southern 
party,  404-5;  suicide,  406 

—  Takamoto,  kubo,  113 

—  Takauji  (1305-58),  joins 
Go-Daigo,  asa  (ai.)-4,  386; 
provincial  governor,  388; 
plots  against  Morinaga,  389- 
90:  declares  himself  gkUffun, 
592;  captures  KySto  396-7; 
changes  plans,  402-3:  crushes 
Tadayoslii,  406-7;  defeat  e<l, 
407;  death,  estimate,  40H-9 ; 
ifOgun  (1338-68),  413;  distri- 
butes  estates,  426:  letters, 
448;  shrine  of  liachiman, 
452;  Buddhist  temples,  453; 
signature,  U2.  (ill  ) 

—  Ujimitau  (1357-98),  kwan- 
ryd,  412;  wishes  to  be  shdgun, 
415;  strengthens  family  in 
Kwanto,  416;  literature,  448 

—  YoshiakTTl537-97),  shdgun, 
1568-73,  413,  434i  481_;  turns 
to  Mori,  doTeated,  482;  Hide- 
yoehi  intrigues  with,  499 

—  Yoshiakira  (1330-67), 
kwanryo  of  Kwanto,  403;  suc- 
ceeds Tadayoshi,  405;  de- 
thrones Suk5,  407;  defeats 
Tadafuyu,  m^'sMgun,  409. 
413;  surrender  and  death, 
410;  plot  against,  415 

-^shiharu  (1510^),  shd- 
gun 1521-45,  413,  433.  434: 

—  Yoshihide  (1565-8),  shdgun, 
413;  434 

-^YoBhihisa  (1465-89),  sho- 
gun  (1474-89),  413]  Onin 
war,  429;  declared  heir,  430; 
administration,  431;  scholar- 
ship, 448 

—  Yoshikatsu  (1433-43),  sh^ 

gun,  413,  421 

—  YosKkazu  (1407-25),  shd- 
gun (1423-5),  413, 41S=ia 

—  Yoshikij''0,  advances  on 
Tamba,  309]  kiUed,  311 

—  Yoehikore,  433^  431 

—  Yoshimasa  (1435-90),  shd- 
gun, 413,  421^.422  (ill.), 
succession,  428-9 ;  retires  430; 
fosters  letters,  M8 

—  Yoshimi  (1439-91),  called 
Gijin,  heir  of  Yoshimasa, 
428;  deserted  by  Yamana 
(1469),  429]  retires  (1477)  430 

—  Yoshimichi  see  Ashikaga 
Yoshizumi  « 
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Ashikagft  Yoshimitsu  (1358- 

1408),  shdgun  at  Muromachi 
(1367-95),  410,  413]  extrava- 
gant administration,  416  (ill), 
417;  foreign  policy,  417-lS; 
dies,  receives  rank  of  ex- 
Emperor,  418;  treatment  of 
Crown,  441;  and  piracy,  443, 
445;  favours  Zen  priests,  454 
-^shimochi  (1386-1428), 
shdgun,  413,  418,  419;  suc- 
ceeds his  father  Yoshimitsu  in 
miUtary  offices,  417;  rebeUion 
against,  420;  excesses,  441 

—  Yoshinori  (1394-41),  shd- 
gun (1428-41),  413]  abbot, 
called  Gien,  419]  rule,  420; 
killed,  421;  relations  with 
China,  444;  grants  Ryukyu 
to  Shimazu,  44Z 

—  Yosliitane  (1465-1523), 
shdgun  rule,  431-2;  de- 
feated by  Hatakeyama  Yos- 
hitoyo,  432;  death,  433 

—  Yoehiteru  (1535-65),  shd- 
gun, (1545-65),  413,  434;  sui- 
cide, 481;  receives  Vilela,  537 

—  YosEtsugu,  killed  by  his 
brother  Yoshimochi,  418-19 

—  Yoflhiuji,  laatkuho,  413 

—  Yoeliizumi,  originally  Yo- 
shimichi (1478-1511),  «A<Jfl'ttn 
413;  nominal  rule,  432;  death, 
433 

Ashina  of  Aizu,  411 

Asiatic  yellow  race,  58 

Askold,  Russian  protected 
cruiser  at  Port  Arthur,  111 

Asomaro,  governor  of  Dazai- 
fu,  wins  favor  of  D5kyo,  129 

Assumption,  De  V,  martyrdom 
(1617),  551 

Aston,  W.  G.,  on  dates  in 
"Chronicles,"  6]  Korean  ori- 
gin of  Kumaso,  41]  purifica- 
tion service,  tilfji.;  neolithic 
boats,  72]  chronology,  81  Ln. ; 
invasions  of  Korea,  89]  Jap- 
anese authority  in  Korea,  90] 
local  records,  109;  17- Article 
Constitution,  140-2;  women 
in  Heian  epoch,  2^,  Yoshit- 
Bune's  letter,  321-2;  invasion 
of  Korea,  5H>-n 

Asuka,  Empress  K6my5, 189- 
9Q 

Asuka,  capital  moved  to,  185; 
palace  built  by  KSgyoku,  154 
Asuka-yama,  groves,  612 
Asukara  Norikige,  high  con- 
stable, crushes  revolt,  464. 
Asylum  established  by  Fuji- 
wara  Fuyutsugu,  233 
Ata  rebels  against  Sujin,  19 
Alaka  Mam,  great  ship  of 
Bakufu,  broken  up  by  Tsuna- 
yoshi,  597-8;  654  (ilL)  - 
Atalfinta  Izanagi,  25-fi 
Atogi,  Korean  scribe,  103 
Atsumi  Hirafu,  defeated  by 
Chinese  in  Korea  (662),  162 
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Atsunaga,  brother  of  Atauna- 
ri,  260;  see  Go-Shujaku 

Atsunari,  Prince,  son  of 
Ichijo,  260 ;  see  GO-Ichijo 

Atsuta,  Hachiman's  shrine, 
4Za 

Auditor  of  accounts,  S34=5 

Auguries,  66 

Augustins  in  Japan,  551 

Avatars  of  Buddha,  Kami  193. 
195-6;  228  Ln. 

Awa,  mythical  first  island,  28; 
culture  of  mulberry  and  hemp 
in,  67]  overrun  by  Taira 
Tadatsune,  263;  invaded  by 
Yoritomo,  305;  won  from 
Satomi  by  Udj5  Ujitsuna, 
466;  Miyoshi  in,  470;  indigo 
growing,  617 

Awada,  Mahito,  on  committee 

for  Daihd  laws  (701),  176 
Awadaguchi,  swordsmith, 

450-1 

Awaji,  island,  in  early  myth, 
28,  29;  Izanagi  goddess  of, 
109]  Sagara  exiled  to,  226; 
reduced  by  Hideyoahi,  49(1 

Awo,  Princess,  sister  of  Woke, 
rule»  in  interregnum,  UiS 

Axe,  in  fire  ordeal,  125 

Ayala  (d.  1617),  Augustin 
vice-provincial,  executed,  551 

Azuchi,  in  Omi,  fort  built  by 
Nobunaga,  486j  church  and 
residence  for  pnests,  53S 

Azuke,  placing  in  custody  of 
feudatory,  642 

Azuma,  eastern  provinces, 
origin  of  name,  86 

—  Kagami,  13th  century  his- 
tory, on  Hojo  Yasutoki,  348 

Azumi,  temple  of,  IS& 

Babylonian  myth,  25 

Backgammon  or  sugoroku,  277 

Bad  ges^^  74 ;  and  crests,  524 

Baelz,  Dr.  E.,  on  stature  and 
race  of  Japanese,  57^  58]  on 
shape  of  eye,  52 

Bakin,  on  last  years  of  Mina- 
moto  Tametomo,  221  Lil 

Bakufu,  camp  government, 
military  control,  Yoritoino's 
system  of  shogunate,  324- 
330;  three  divisions,  327; 
entrusted  with  choice  of 
emperor  (1272  &  1274),  350; 
poWer  weakened  by  Mongol 
invasion,  363-4;  and  mpidly 
fails,  378;  Go-Fushimi  ap- 
peals to,  379;  re-created  at 
KySto  by  Takauji,  402-3;  in 
Muromachi  perio<l,  436;  at 
Yedo,  563;  oath  of  loyalty,  to 
564-5;  Tokugawa  B.,5Z3=643 ; 
appointing  power,  577,  and 
other  powers,  58^  exiles 
Yamsiga  Soko  for  heterodoxy, 
607-8;  power  le-isened  by 
Cliinesc  letirning,  614;  B. 
party  in  Ky6to,  620;  rela- 
tions with  Court,  621;  organ- 
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ization,  632  sqq.;  decline  of 
power,  661-78;  C/Ourt  nobles 
and  Emperor  begin  to  oppose, 
664;  puts  through  Harris 
commercial  treaty,  667;  and 
foreign  representatives,  609; 
pledged  (1861)  to  drive  out 
foreigners  in  IQ  years,  672-3 ; 
further  interference  of  Crown 
and  Court  party,  G73rA; 
power  ended,  filZ 

Baltic  squadron,  Russian, 
defeated  by  Togo,  723-4 

Bambetsu  or  Ban,  aboriginal 
class,  92]  233 

Bandits  commanded  by  Budd- 
hist priests  in  10th  century, 
247:  their  outrages,  262 

Banao  or  Kwariio  provinces, 
army  raised  in,  during  8th 
century,  223:  see  Kwanto 

Banishment,  64 1 ,  6-^2;  edict  of 
1587,  against  Christians,  640- 
1.  544 

Batizaif  *'  10.000  years,"  viva, 
llQLiL 

Baptismal  flags,  152  LiL 

Barley,  cultivation  of,  urged 
as  substitute  for  rice,  2QZ 

Basho  see  Matsuo  Basho 

Batchelor,  Rev.  John,  on  pit- 
dwellers,  42 

Battering-engine,  211 

Battle  Era,  Sengoku  Jidai, 
1490-1600,  439,  4fiQ 

Be,  guilds  or  corporations, 
71-2,  224;  hereditary,  not 
changed  by  Daika,  172;  prop- 
erty of  Crown,  124;  of  ar- 
mourers, 85]  fishermen,  9S 

Bekki  Shoemon,  in  plot  of 
1652,  58i 

Bell,  of  HokS-ji,  "treason- 
able" inscription  on,  506;  on 

EubUc-service  horses,  162  Lil 
ronxe  bells,  48-9,  21U,  -M 
(ill.);  Nanban,  555  (iU.); 
boll-tower,  453  (ill  ) ;  suzu,  52, 
63,218 

Benkei,  halberdier,  307,  315 
Betlo,  superintendent  of  uji 
schools,  206;  president  of 
mmurai-dokoro,  327;  regent, 
shikken,  head  of  man-dokoro, 
office  hereditary  in  Hojo 
family,  327;  head  of  numju- 
dokoro,  becomes  finance  min- 
ister of  shogun  (1225),  342 
Bidatsu,  30th  Emperor  (572- 
85},  134=5 

Blddle,   James  (1783-1848), 

Commodore,  U.  S.  N.,  in 

Japan  (1846),  6fi3 
Bifuku-mon-in,  consort  of  To- 

ba,  mother  of  Konoe,  273, 2ii9 
Bin,  Buddhist  priest,  "national 

doctor"  lOOj  death  (654).  IPG 
Bingo,  woman  ruler  in,  85 
Bingo,  Saburo,  see  Kojima 

Takanori 
Birth  customs,  23 
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Bison,  fossil  remains,  45  Lji. 
Biia-sen,  copper  coins,  522 
Bitchu,  province,  Yoshinaka's 
force  defeated  in,  311;  in- 
vaded by  Hideyoshi,  490 
Biwa,  4-stringed  lute;  biwa- 
bozu,  players,  458;  (ill.)  364 
Biwa,  Lake,  12Q 
Bizen,  swordsmith,  4.^10 
Bizen  transferred  from  Aka- 
matsu  to  Yamana  family,  421 
Black,  early  colour  of  mourn- 
ing, 213 

Black  Current  see  Kuro-shio 
Boards  of  Religion  and  Privy 

Council  under  Daihd  code, 

178-9 

Bogaiyr,    Russian  protected 

cruiser  wrecked,  717 
Bondmen     and  Freemen, 

division  by  Daika,  161;  by 

Jito's  edict,  123 
Bonita,  curing,  industry,  612 
B5not8U,  Satsuma,  444 
Borneo,   po^ible  source  of 

Kumaso,  3d 

Boxer  Rebellion,  Japanese 
troops  in  China  during,  703 

Brack,  Dutch  ship,  fi53 

Bramsen,  William,  on  early 
dates  in  "Chronicles," 

Branding,  66,  m 

Braziers,  374 

Brewing,  69 

Bribery  and  sale  of  office, 
attempts  to  abolish,  270-1 

Bridges,  8  (ill.),  692  (iU.) 

Brine  in  cosmogony,  9,  13 

Brinkley,  Capt.  Frank  (1841- 
1912),  article  in  EncyclopoBdia 
Britannica  quoted,  457,  512, 
513,  516,  533.  534,  535,  537, 
540,  542,  543.  545,  540,  .MT, 
548,  655,  677,  690,  TTo;  720. 
Oriental  Series  referred  to, 
451,  G36,  642,  693. 

Bronze  culture  in  South,  46; 
traces  before  the  Yamato,  48; 
bells,  48-49;  mirrors,  bowls, 
vases  in  Yamato  tombs,  53; 
great  statue  of  Buddha,  iSll 

Buddha,  early  images  of,  132, 
133,  134;  copper  images 
ordered  in  605,  143;  golden 
image  of,  from  Shiragi  (616 
and  621)  151,  152;  great 
bronze  Nara  image  (750 
A.D.),  193;  Kami  incarna- 
tions of,  theory  of  Mixed 
Shinld,  193,  195-6.  368; 
bronze  image  (1252)  at  Ka- 
makura,  326,  375;  great 
image  at  KyOto,  506  ,  565; 
replaced  by  bronze,  506 

Buddhism  introduced  552  a.d., 
131-5;  use  of  writing,  103: 
early  politics,  140;  rapid 
spread,  143;  priests  above 
law,  144;  architecture,  153; 
music,  156;  Empresses,  157; 
disasters  and  signs  check 
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spread,  157;  in  Nara  epoch, 
190-6;  aSaTcations,  197j  de- 
cline of  Yamato,  2()0-r. 
industry,  208;  funeral  of 
Shomu,  212;  time  of  Kwam- 
mu,  22/ ;  official  advance- 
ment, 229;  vices  of  priests, 
230.  240.  247;  superstition, 
275;  in  Heian  epoch,  276;  in 
Yorimasa  uprising,  299-300; 
H6j0  regents,  360;  sects,  307- 
72;  Korean  and  Chinese,  307- 
Sj  three  Vehicles,  309;  soldier 

?riest8,  379;  crushed  by 
oshinori,  420;  amulets,  404; 
Chinese  priests,  442;  com- 
bined with  Confucianism  and 
Shinld,  452;  Ashikaga,  453; 
wars  of  monks,  462^ ;  revolt 
in  Settsu,  484;  oppose  No- 
bunaga,  485-6;  in  Komaki 
war,  498,  500:  spies  in 
Kyusha,  502;  Hideyoshi.  505. 
540;  priests  of  Kagoshima, 
531;  in  Choshu,  532;  in 
Yamaguchi,  533;  persecuted 
in  Hira<lo  by  Christians,  .5.34; 
536, 537;  priests  convertetl  by 
Vilela,  538;  leyasu's  laws, 
577-8;  gains  by  suppression 
of  Christianity,  583. 
Bugyd,  36  commissioners  of 
Muromachi,  4:36:  5  adminis- 
trators under  Iliaeyoshi,  513, 
523,  525;  special  appointees 
to  rich  fiefs,  561 ;  imder 
Bakuju,  577;  in  Emperor's 
and  ex-Emperor's  court,  589 
Building-land,  tenure,  1S2 
Buke,  see  Military  houses. 
Bukyo  Shogaku,  "Mihtary 
Primer,"  by  Yamaga  Soko,G07 
Bummei  Ittdki,  work  of  lchii6 
Kaneyashi,  448 
Bungo,  Tsuchi-gumo  in,  42j 
Xavier  in,  532' Jesuit  heacl- 
quarters,  533;  Christian  suc- 
cess among  nobles,  536; 
in  embassy  of  1582,  532 
Bunji-kin,  debased  coins  <rf 

1736-40,  612 
Bunka,  period,  1804-17,  629 
Bunroku,  period,  1592-5,  52Q 
Bunsei,  period,  1818-29,  fi2ft 
Bureaux,  under  Daika,  164 
Burial,  jars  of  Yamato,  49] 
primitive  methods,  42 ;  coffins, 
74'  honour  of  tombs,  118. 
TT9.  213;  mounds,  50,  limited 
in  size,  163;  funeraTcustoms, 
74.  139.  212=13 
E^hi,  129;  264;  284;  origi- 
nated inN.E7Japan,86;  name 
first  used  of  guards,  248; 
virtues  of,  typified  in  leaders 
of  Nine  Years'  Commotion, 
266-7;  general  description, 
285-7i  of  Kwanto  described, 
314;  fighting  against  Mon- 
gols,  ^9-60;   outrages  in 
provinces,  431 

,  ^  jd  by  Google 
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Bushidd,  way  of  the  warrior, 
2C>4.  2H6:  cult  developed  by 
YamagaSokS,  607-8;  and  by 
Yoshimiine,  tiil 
Butsu  Sorai  see  OgyQ  Sorai 
Butter,  tribute  to  Court,  212 
Buzen,  Tsuchi-Kumo  in,  4Q 
Byotlo-in,  Tendai  temple,  2fi5 
(ill.) ;  prison  of  Go-Daigo,  28Q 
Cabinet    under  Restoration 
rule,  681 ;  crisis  over  Korea 
(1873jr684;  of  1885,  691; 
dcpenaent  on  Crown,  692 
Cabral,  Francis  (1.529-1609). 
Jesuit     Vice-provincial,  on 
early    missions,  hospitals, 
Buddhists,  r,'AF,^ 
Calendar,    Prince  Sh5toku, 
143;  revision  of  1683,  599- 
600;  further  revision  planned 
by  Yoflhimune,  6M 
CalUgraphyj^ 234,  251,  365,  601 
Calthrop,  Capt.,  on  Oriaital 
tactics,  286  f  jl. 
Cambodia,  tratie  with,  529 
Camera   government,  inset, 
pronosed  by  Go-Sanj6,  271 ; 
untler  Shirakawa,  272;  Go- 
Shirakawa,   2Q1;  Yoritomo 
establishes  gisd  at  the  Inckii, 
330;  the  three  recluses,  341 ; 
Bystcm  destroyed  by  Shdkyii 
war,    345;    m  Kamakura 
regency,  352,  353;  camera 
party  at  court,  1272,  356;  in 
Northern  court,  398 
Canals,  155.282 
Canonical  names  of  emperors, 
21.  73 

Capital  changed  at  beginning 
of  reign,  74,  78;  Jimmu's 
change  to  Yamato,  76; 
Chuai's  to  far  south,  88;  to 
Nara  (709)  and  previous 
changes,  185-6:  changes 
helped  road  building,  210; 
change  from  Nara  to  Kyoto 
(792),  224-6;  from  Kyato  to 
Fukuhora,  1180,300 

Capital  iSuiishment,  125-6. 
641-2 

Caps,  official,  as  insignia  of 
rank,  146;  efTect  of,  on  hair 
dressing.  156;  cap  rank  re- 
placed cap  grade  after 
Daika,  164;  varnished  gauze, 
211;  373^  (ill  ),  34 

C^jFT^of  Enr>'aku-ji,  224 

Caron,  Francis,  Dutch  trader, 
on  Japanese  martyrs,  55:<  • 

Cart,  hunting,  126;  "compass 
cart/'  210;  Heian  epoch,  280 

Casting  in  Nara  epoch, 

Castles,  62^  220 

Catayndt,  IfU 

Caterpillar,  worship,  of  158 

Cats,  pets  in  Heian  epoch,  277 

Cattle,  not  used  for  food  in 
early  Japan,  69j  killing  for- 
bidden, 197,  208,  212;  Chris- 
tians accused  of  catmg,  539 
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Cavahy,  in  capital,  180;  in 
war,  488 

Censor,  179;  in  Tokugawa  or- 
ganization, 635;  as  judge,  640 

Census,  reign  of  Sujin,  time 
of  Daika,  (645  a.d.),  iSt  169; 
classifications,  under  Dnihd, 
IM;  by  Buddhist  and  ShinlO 

d priests,  578 
entral    Department,  imder 
Daika,  164;  under  Daiho,  Uil 
CentraUzation  of  government, 
67.  681 

C^amics,  primitive,  47;  Ya- 
mato, 53-4.  69;  Korean,  1 13, 
520;  Gyogi,  195;  Heian,  282; 
Kamakura,  374;  Muro- 
machi,  451. 

Cereals,  five,  63-71 ;  prmiiums 
for  large  crops,  202 

Ceremonies.  Departtnent  of, 
imder  Daifca,  164;  under  Dai- 
ho, 179;  15  ma.sters  of,  Koke, 
635-6;  law  (927),  64 

Chamberlain,  Banil  Hall,  on 
dates  in  early  "Chronicles," 
6;  meaning  of  Kami,  8;  classi- 
fication of  lanj^iage,  56;  vil- 
lage communities^  67;  ancient 
dress,  67-8;  Altaic  myth,  70; 
names,  73;  education,  74; 
Ddji-kyd,  44H-9;  swords,  451 

Chamberlain,  94,  1 7 1 ,  633, 635; 
pass  on  cases  referred  to  sho- 
ffun,  640 

Chancellor,  dnjd  daijin-,  169. 
179;  abolishetf,  387j  Ashikaga 
Yoehimitsu,  416-17 

Changan,  Tang  metropolis, 
Kyoto  patterned  after,  22fi 

Chao  Heng,  Chinese  name  for 
Abe  Nakamaro,  150 

Charlevoix,  quoted  on  Spanish 
galleon  incident,  543  f  jl 

Chekiang,  attacked  by  pirates 
(1559),  44d 

Chemulpo,  Russians  in,  at- 
tacked and  defeated  by  Uryil, 
712;  landing-place  for  Japan- 
ese attack,  Z13 

Cheng  Cheng-kung,  ^6 

Cheng  Chi-lung,  general  of 
Ming  dynasty,  SSQ 

Chengtsz,  (Doniucian  commen- 
taries of,  590 

Chen  Hosiang,  bonze,  339 

Chen  Weiching  (Chin  Ikei), 
Chinese  envoy  to  Japanese  in 
Korea,  517;  and  negotiations 
for  peace,  5!H 

Cherry-trees,     groves,  612; 

festivals,  277, 522 
Chiba,  branch  of  Taira,  265; 

one  of  iV8  Generals  of  Kwan- 

t6,"  425 
Chiba  Tsunetane  (1118-1201), 

favours  Yoritomo,  305;  sent 

to  Kydto,  330 
Chichibu,  tjopper  in,  (708).  186 
Ckichibu  branch  of  Taira,  265 
Chihaya  m  H5j6  war,  381 


ChQ^ 

Chikamatsu  Monzaemon 

(1653-1724),  dramatist,  QDQ 
Chikauji      see  Tokugawa 

Chiknuji 
Chikayoshi     see  Nakahira 

Chikayoshi 

Chik.«ian,  battle,  (1597),  513 
Chikuzen  province,  Dazai-fu 
in,  180;  Toi  attack,  202-3; 
Mongol  landing.  359 
China,  "High  Plain  of  Heav- 
en," 32;  "Eternal  Land," 
60-84;  architecture,  126, 452; 
bronze  bells,  48;  bronze  mir- 
rors, 62;  Buddhism,  367-8; 
calendar,  599-600;  ceramics, 
451;  chronology,  6,  7,  77,  81, 
161;  clay  effigies,  50;  coinage, 
418;  Crown,  1287  1 60,  165; 
divination,  66;  govoniment, 
67;  hterature,  104,  214,  234,  - 
578-9,  645^;  morality,  TTTj  / 
myth/  25-7;  nobility,  155] 
painting,  452 ;  promotion  of 
officials,  146;  relations  and 
early  intercourse,  78,  101, 
113. 144-5, 152-3. 165719^^. 
227.  W74ff7442.  443Ttffi 
scholars  in  Japan,  153,  361. 
366;  Hideyoshi's  plan  to 
conquer,  509-11,  516;  inter- 
ference in  Korea,  516-17; 
Ming  djmasty,  586;  trade. 
609;  Formosa,  684-5,  698; 
China-Japan  war,  6ffi>-702; 
Boxer  rebellion,  703;  Rush i a. 
704-6;  Treaty  of  Portsmouth, 
726;  of  Peking,  727;  finances,' 
flu 

Chin  Ikei  see  Chen  Weiching  ' 
Chiniu,  fort  in  Korea,  taken 
by  Japanese,  518 
Chinju-fu,  local  government' 
station  in  Korea,  83,  121 
Chinnampo,  landing-^lace  for' 

Japanese  (1904),  713 
Cho,  Korean  envo^,  608  •  • 
Cho  Densu  see  Mmchft 
Chokei,  98th  Emperor  (1368^ 

72),  406,  4ia  411, 460  . 
Chokei  8c€~Miyofthi  Norinaga 
ChokodS  estates,   356,  357, 

379,  387.  435 
Choko-ii,  castle  in  Omi,  4S4 
ChoUado,    southern  Korea, 
attacked  by  pirates,  44fi     :  * 
ChSmci  see  Kamo  ChOmei 
Chong-ju,    Korea,  Cossacks 
defeated  at,  Z13 
Cho-ryung,  pass  in  Korea,  514 
Chfisen,  name  of  Korea,  first 
use,  443 
Choshu,  Xavier  in,  531^2;' 
feudatory  of,  opposes  Toku- 
gawa  and  joins  extremists, 
673;  Shimonoseki  oorapUca- 
tion,  674;  revolt  of  samurai, 
675;  joins  Satsuma  against 
Tokugawa,  676-7 ;  fiefs  sur- 
render to  Crown,  680;  clan 
representation,  Ml  ' 

^     d  by  Google 


Choso 

Chosokabe  family  in  Shikoku 
punishai  by  Hideyoshi,  5(X) 

—  Motochika  (153»-99),  mas- 
ters Tosa  and  all  Shikoku, 
470 -.in  Komaki  war,  497.498; 
in  invasion  of  KyQshu,  iifll 

Christianity,  Ncstoriau  in  Chi- 
na, 192  f  n. ;  Azuchi  castle, 
486:  invasion  of  Korea,  509; 
in  Japan,  530-55;  Imperial 
edict  against,  538;  aid  given 
by  Nobunaga,  53S  9;  HiUe- 
yoshi's  attitude  towards,  539- 
^  his  edict  of  1587,  540; 
leyasu's  treatment  and  his 
edicts,  544-9;  Christians  side 
with  Hideyori,  548;  Hide- 
tada's  edict  (1616),  550-1. 
(1624)  552;  teaching  in  Osaka 
after  edicts,  565;  and  Bud- 
dhist and  Shinld  census,  578; 
laws  against  (1635,  1665), 
585;  leyasu  distinguishes  be- 
tween commerce  and,  651 ; 
Dutch  not  propagandmlM, 
652;  opposition  in  1853,  GG5 

"Chronicles,"  Early  Japanese, 
Nihongi,  general  character,  3] 
superior  to  Records,  4;  accu- 
racy of  chronology,  6;  centra- 
dicta  Records,  77;  Chinese 
colour  in,  78]  conquest  of 
Korea,  89;  stories  from  Kore- 
an history,  li9ii2Q 

Chronology,  5-8;  inaccuracy, 
77,  114;  invasion  of  Korea, 
90;  reign  of  Nintoku,  104 

Chrysanthemum,  Imperial 
badge,  374,  461,  525 

Chu  Chi-yu,  Cliinesc  scholar, 
586 

—  Hi,  Hayashi  follows,  522 
ChQai,  I4th  Emperor  (192- 

200).  88, 40, 87.9Qf.n. 

Chugoku,  central  Japan,  in- 
vaded by  Hideyosiu,  4S9-1)1 

ChOkyO,  85th  Emperor  (1221), 
341.  344  and  Lix. 

Chtisan,  Mimasaka,  Kami  of 
12& 

Chushin,  Zen  priest,  pupil  of 

Soaeki.  454, 455 
Chason-ji,    monastery,  with 

gntves  of  the  Fujiwara  of  the 

.North,  268 

Chutsz  (Shu-shi),  Confucian 
commentaries  of,  590,  644; 
rejected  by  Yamaga  Soko, 
607;  officially  adopted,  613, 
627;  expo\mded  by  Japanese 
scholars,  621,  626;  contrasted 
with  Wang  YanR-ming,  622=8 

Chu  Yuan  see  Sogen 

Chaian,  ruler  of  Rytlkya 
(1373),  442 

Cicada-shaped  hair  orna- 
ments, 164 

City  administration,  179-180; 
municipal  rulers,  62;  admin- 
istrators, 634i  637; 
elders,  634,  Ml  i  .  Ji:  . 
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Civil  affairs  and  Civil  Govern- 
ment, departments,  164,  179 

Clan  representation  under 
Meiji  government,  681 

Clay  Effigies,  haniwa,  from 
neolithic  sites,  47]  substi- 
tuted for  human  sacrifice  at 
tomb,  50,  54^  74,  82 

Clepsydra,  Chinese,  209 

Clocks,  209-10;  652  (iU.) 

Cloistered  monarchs,  341. 440; 
and  see  Camera 

"Cloud  chariot,"  war  tower, 
210 

Clove,  English  ship,  QS3 

Cock-fighting,  25 

CJocks,  Richard,  English  fac- 
tor, warns  Yedo  Court  against 
Spain,  54^50;  apparent 
cause  of  edict  of  1616,  551; 
successor  of  Saris,  655 

Code,  ryo,  of  Daihd  (701  A.0-) 
and  Yard  (718  a.d.)  176]  of 
1742,  613,  641j  of  1790, 641 

Coellio,  Gaspard  (d.  1590), 
vice-provincial  of  Jesuits, 
ordered  (1587)  from  Japan, 
539—40 

Coinage,  Wadd  era  (708-715), 
155,  186]  Nara  epoch.  201; 
of  lician  epoch,  281;  Chinese, 
418;  Hideyoshi's  time,  527-^; 
plan  to  debase  (1673-«0), 
603;  Genroku  debased  coin, 
604;  exports  of  metal  from 
Nagasaki,  609-10;  attempt 
to  restore  (1710),  610,  615- 
16]  again  debased,  617,  639, 
661;  foreign  trade,  fill 

Colours  of  Court  costume, 
grades,  211 ;  indicating  social 
status,  SSl 

Combs,  ancient,  68 

Commerce,  early,  155;  after 
Daika,  164;  Nara  epoch, 
209;  Heian,  281 ;  Muroraachi, 
442-5;  under  Hideyoshi,  529. 
Portuguese,  530,  534;  motive 
for  permission  to  preach,  531, 
532.  541;  Dutch,  545^  609; 
trade  "rules,  609.  613;  com- 
mercial spirit  in  Yedo,  617; 
in  Tokugawa  period,  651-^j 
exclusion,  657;  coinage  ana 
European  trade,  671-2 

Commercial  class,  372,  6QQ 

Conception,  miraculous,  192 

Concubinage  73]  classes  at 
court,  llil 

Conder,  J.,  on  armour,  451 

Confiscation  of  lands  as  pun- 
ishment, 96,  or  as  expiation 
of  offence,  117,  120;  escheat 
at  Daika,  162;  punishment 
under  Tokugawa,  642 

Confucianism,  Sh5toku  on, 
132-3;  modifying  Buddhism, 
447;  m  Tokugawa  period, 
578;  favoured  by  Ko-K6myo, 
590,  and  Tsunayoehi,  599; 
Confucianista  eligible  for  civil 


Court 

posts,  599;  Yamaga  Sok5, 
607-8 :  combined  with  5/iin- 
td,  021;  Japanese  schools  of. 
626-8;  hold  on  educated 
class.  544;  vendetta,  110, 607. 

Conscription,  first  (689  a.d.) 
in  Japan,  174;  180;  partial 
abolition  of  (780.792).  218 

Constable,  High,  and  lord  high 
constable,  in  Yoritomo'a  land 
reform,  328;  city  constables, 
034,632 

Constitution,  of  Shdtoku  (604 
A.D.),  text  and  conmietit, 
140-2;  after  Restoration 
(1889),  691-2.  (text)  732^1 

Constitutionist  party,  693 

Consular  courts,  70H  sqq. 

Cooking  in  ancient  Japan,  69] 
in  Muromachi  epoch,  455dQ 

Cooper,  master  of  Manhattan, 
663 

Copper  in  Japan,  186-187 ;  use 
for  images  of  Buddha,  143-4, 
exhausts  currency,  201;  Chi- 
nese  coins,  418.  439^0.  527; 
in  15th  century  trade,  445, 
debased  Japanese  coin,  .527 ; 
exports  of  Nagasaki,  609-10 

Coronation  Oath  of  1867,  67^ 
80 

Cosmogony,  8, 2a 

Cost  of  livmg,  m2  Ln^  615 

Costume,  prehistoric,  68;  in 
Inkyo's  reign,  111;  CKinese 
and  Buddhist  influence,  156; 
Nara  epoch,  211;  Ucinn,  279; 
Kamakura  period,  373;  laws 
of  Mihtary  Houses,  575-6; 
Sadanobu's  laws,  625 

Cotton  first  planted  in  Japan 
(799),  280]  cloth,  tax,  437; 
cloth  as  currency,  439 

Council,  Administrative,  of 
Man-dokoro,  328--of  Twelve, 
at  camera  Court, 

Councillor,  Sangi,  establish- 
ment of  office,  2^ 

Couplet  Composing,  uta 
awase,  277, 122;  court  amuse- 
ment, 115.  118;  at  "winding- 
water  f6te"  and  other  festi-- 
vals,  213-14;  mania  for,  215. 
234;  tournaments,  250;  in 
Heian  epoch,  222;  Kamakura 
360;  Tokugawa,  521 

Court,  costume,  colours  and 
kinds,  211;  caremonial, 
171;  for  Jmperial  power  see 
Crown  _ 

Court  houses  or  families,  kuge, 
256;  come  into  power  again 
at  restoration,  388;  in  Muro- 
machi period,  435;  driven  to 
provinces,  461;  leyasu's  laws 
for,  573.  576-7 ;  intermarriage 
with  military,  6;^;  college  for, 
established  by  Nink6,  664; 
influenced  by  anti-foreign 
party,  670;  in  Restoration, 
679;  diatmction  between  ter- 
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ritorial  and  court  nobles 
abolished  (1871),  giiaLiL 

Court  of  justice,  hydj^^hd,  633, 
635ifirht,  (1631),  iiaa 

C^urt,  Northera  and  South- 
em,  356;  and  see  Dynaaties 

Craaset  on  Cliristian  persecu- 
tion of  BuddhistA,  5aZ 

Oeation,  story  of,  9^  25. 

Cremation,  introduced,  213 

Crimes  in  ancient  Japan,  66j 
classified  in  Daiko  code,  178; 
see  Penal  Law 

Crocodile  myth,  20,  26,  33,  65 
Crown,  property  "of,  124,  162, 
164,  182;  shifts  in  power  of, 
79.  94.  97.  105.  128,  139,  165, 
182,  232,  387;  "divine  rigEC 
403;  Aahikaga,  440  ;  in  Sengo- 
ku  period,  460-2;  Nobunaga, 
493;  Icyaau's  Court  Laws, 
576^7;  Tokugawa,  587-8; 
Chinese  classics  strenKthen, 
614, 62 1 , 644 ;  T8unayoatu,62Q ; 
loyalty,  647 ;  American  com- 
mercial  treaty,  6<)7;  rescript 
to  shoffun,  623 ;  turns  against 
extremists,  674;  Restoration 
of  1867,  677;  growth  of  power 
681=2;  Cabinet  dependent  on, 
692-3 

Crown  Prince,  in  proto-histor- 

ic  period,  above  the  law,  125 
Crucifixion,  haritauke,  642 
Currency  in  Ashikaga  period, 

4.'-tx  f.n.,  439-40;  see  Coinage 
Customs  tariff,  ID8 
Daian-ji  temple,  191 
Dai-Dembo-In,  monastery  of 

Shingon  sect  in  Kii,499-r>no 
Daiei,  year-period,  1521-8, 4x0 
Daigo,  60th  Emperor  (898- 

930),24L=53 

Daigo,  suburb  of  Ky5to,  522 
Daiho    (Taiho),  year-period, 

701-3,  legislation  of,  17&-84; 

revision,  232.  641 
Daij(Huji  of  Hitachi,  branch 

of  Taira,  265 

Daika  or  Taikwa  "Great 
Change,"  645  a.d.,  160-5; 
name  of  first  nengd  or  year- 
period,  645-9.  161;  reforms, 
170.  3211 

Daikagu-ji  family,  afterwards 
Nan-ch6,  the  Southern  Court, 
descendants  of  Kameyama, 
356,  357;  passed  over,  418; 
treatment  by  Asliike^ga, 

Daikwan,  deputy  or  vice-depu- 
ty, 437,  634,  636;  tax  asses- 
sor, 638;  judge,  64Q 

Daimy&,  "great  name,"  holder 
of  large  estate,  2.53;  Ixoldings, 
426;  436;  Buddhism,  578; 
10.000  koku  or  more,  592; 
powers,  631 

Dai  Nihonshi.  "History  of 
Great  Japan,"  645;  on  mili- 
tary era,  435 

Dairies  under  Daihd  laws,  212 
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Daird,  5  senior  ministers,  623; 

prime  minister,  598^  632,  633 
Daiseidon  College,  or  Sfidhei- 

ko,  founded  by  Tokugawa, 

578 

Daitoku-ji,  Zen  temple  in 
KySto,  454:  (iU.),  233,  269 

Dajd  {Daijoj  daijin,  chancel- 
lor,  prime  minister,  671  a.d., 
169;  Privy  Council  Board, 
129;  office  abolished,  387 

Dajo  Ktoan,  Privy  Council, 

in 

Dalny  occupied  by  Japanese, 
716,717 

Dance  masks,  2S2 

Dancing  at  funerals,  74:  court, 
110,  213;  music,  Korean 
mfluence,  156;  pantomimic, 
of  monkey  SSarume  in  myth, 
12,  213;  music  and  poetry, 
2T5;  development  in  Heian 
epoch,  278;  white  posture 
dance,  shirabydshi,  291;  mi- 
metic dance,  hbretto  for,  450. 
develops  into  nd,  458;  no  and 

Juryu,  605  ;  52fi  (ill.) 

Dan-no-ura,  defeat  of  Taira  at, 
318-20 

Date  family  of  Yonezawa  in 
16th  century  wars,  4Z1 

—  Harumune,  471 

—  Masamune  (1566-1636), 
471-2;  surrenders  to  Hide- 
yoshi,  504;  favours  leyasu, 
559 ;  against  Uesugi,  500;  loy- 
al  to  lemitsu,  594 

—  Yasumune  rebels  (1413)  in 
Mutsu,  41 J 

Dazairju,  government  station 
in  Mimana  (Kara,  Korea) 
transferred  to  KyushQ,  83, 
180,  258 

Debt,  slavery  for,  cancellation 
of  interest,  173;  legislation 
{lokxtsei)  of  1297  in  favour  of 
mihtaiy  families,  376,  and 
imder  Ashikaga,  422 

Decoration,  Interior,  153 

Defilement  in  Shinto  code,  22jBi 

Degradation  in  rank,  642 

Deluge  myth,  26 

Demmacho,  pri8(»i  at,  M2 

Demon's  gate,  N.E.  entrance, 
228.  283;  guarded  by  Iliei- 
aan,  485,  and,  at  Yedo  by 
Toei-zan,  583;  behef  in 
demons,  282;  dragon-headed 
devil,  91  (mr 

Dengaku  mime,  377  , 

DengyS  Daishi,  posthumous 
name  of  Saicho  (q  v.) 

I>ening,  W.,  Li/e  of  ToyoUmi 
Hideyoshi,  481  fji^  4SS  f.n.; 
on  Confucian  pniloeophy, 
62&LIL 

Departments,  under  Daika, 
164;  under  Daiho,  IZQ 

Deputy,  437,  634 

De  Ryp,  Dutch  ship,  cannon- 
ades Hura  castle, 


Dol 

"Descent"    upon  Kyushu, 

18-19;29:z3Q 
Descent,  Law  of  in  Daihd  leg> 

islation,  177-8 

Deshima,  island,  Dutch  fac- 
tory on,  6.56-7 

Dewa,  Yemishi  in,  219;  Cfo- 
Sannen  campaign,  267 ;  (U- 
shu)  part  of  0-U,  388;  16th 
century  wars,  471;  silk 
growing,  617 

De  Witte.  Serge  Julicvitch, 
Count  (b.  1849),  Russian 
peace  commissioner  at  Porta- 
mouth,  725 

Diana,  Russian  ship,  sent  to 
survey  Yezo,  659;  Russian 
protected  cruiser  at  Port 
Arthur,  711 

Dickins,  F.  V.,  translation  of 
Taketori  Monogaiari,  251  Llk 

Diet,  Coronation  oath  prom- 
ising, 679-80;  reform  leaders 
differ  about,  683;  develop- 
ment of,  689-91;  Constitu- 
tion promulgated,  691 ;  bi- 
eameral  system,  692 

Dirges  at  funerals,  74, 212 

District,  gun  or  kori  (original- 
ly agala),  Daika  subdivision, 
smaller  than  province,  165; 
classification  imder  Daiho, 
180;  chief  of,  auncho,  182; 
governors,  gunani,  200;  dia- 
trict  governors  and  title  to 
uplands,  201;  in  Meiji  ad- 
ministration, cho,  or  son,  68& 

Divination,  27^  66 

Doctors,  national,  16Q 

Doen,  Buddhist  priest,  envoy 
to  China,  444 

Dogo,  lyo,  thermal  spring,  157 
Dogs  as  pets,  277-8;  aog  nghts, 
377;  Tsunayoshi's  mania  for, 

mi 

Doi  support  Southern  Court 
in  Nankai-d5,  4(K1 

—  Sanehira  (d.  1220),  Yori- 
tomo's  heutenant,  304-5; 
military  governor,  21& 

—  Micliihani  (d.  1337),  de- 
fender of  Go-Daigo,  3S2 

—  Toshikatsu  (1573-1644), 
enforces  feudal  laws,  594,  595 

Doin  KinkaU  (1291-1360), 
minister  of  Go-Daigo,  388 

—  Kinsada  (1340-99),  schol- 
ar, 442 

Doji,  Sanron  Buddhist,  abbot 
of  Daian-ji,  m 

Dojima,   m  (^aka,  rice-ex- 
change, 616 

Doio,  exercise  halls,  448  ; 
Doki  (Toki)  family  favour 

Takauji,    406;    b^^i^  by 

6ait5,  468 

—  Yorito  (d.  1342),  insults 
Kogon,  40a 

Dskyo  see  Yuge  Dokyo 
Dolmen  in  Yamato  sepulture, 
49-50;  compared  with  Chi- 

L  ,  ^  jd  by  Google 


Dom 

nese  and  Korean  50]  precious 
metals  in,  186 

Dominicans,  Ayala  and  other 

marytrs,  551 
DCryQ  (Tao  Lung),  Chinese 

priest,  teacher  of  Fujiwara 

Tokimune,  SM 

DCshS,  Buddhist  priest,  intro- 
duces cremation,  213 

Double  entendre,  26fi  f  JL 

Drafts,  game,  prehistoric,  75 

Dragon,  early  miperstition,  128 

DraKc)n-Fly  Island,  old  name 
of  JApaa,  IS  Lru 

Drama;  yokyoku,  mimetic 
dancCj  450;  no,  458-9;  kyogen, 

'  459;  time  of  Tsimayoshi,  ftOOj 

'theatre  in  Yedo,  620;  illus- 
trutions,  28,  50,  541L  -iIAl 

Drums,  55  (ill  ),  fiiil  (ill.) 

Dualism  of  Shinto,  05 

Dug-outs,  maruki-hune,  126f.n. 

Duke,  kimi.  73;  mahito,  121 

Duk(>H  of  tnePresencc,  early 
oflicial  organization,  OS 

Dutch,  trade  in  Japan,  begin- 
ning 1000,  545,  Spanish 
intrigues  against,  547,  653; 

'  Dutch  and  linglish  mtrigues 
against  Portuguese  and  Span- 
iards, 540-50,  552.  554;  aiil 
in  reduction  of  Christian 
revolt  in  Shimabara,  554-5 ; 
trade  at  Nagasaki  restricted, 
609;  Western  learning,  614; 
refuse  grant  in  Yedo,  651 ; 
choose  Hirado  as  headquar- 
ter8^052.  653;  the  Brack,  653; 
at  Deshiraa,  656-7;  litera- 
ture, 659;  in  19th  century, 
603,  066;  teachers  of  military 
science,  668;  give  steamship, 
fifiS;  at  Shimonoseki,  fiM 

Dwarf  trees  and  miniaturt> 
gardens,  456-7;  459  (ill.) 

Dwelling-Houses,  primitive, 
62;  abandoned  on  death  of 
owner,  74;  general  character 
in  Nara  epoch,  209;  in  Heian 
epoch,  279-80 ;  Kamakura, 
373;  Muromachi,  455-6,  (ill.), 
33a 

Dyeing,  fiS 

I^iasties,  War  of  the  (1337- 
^92),  396-412;  table,  406 
Ears  of  enemy  as  spoil,  519 
Earthauake,  416  a  d.,  Hlj  599 
A.D.  drives  people  to  appeal 
to  Earthquake  Kami,  157;  irt 
Kyoto  ( 11 85) , »  and  (17)96) , 
518:  of  1662  charged  to  Em- 
peror's lack  of  virtue,  591;  of 
1703,  004 
Eastern    Army,  Hosokawa 

Onin  War,  429 
Eastern  Tsin  dynasty  (317- 
420)  Chinese  migration,  102 
East  India  (company,  653-5 
Eben,  Buddhist  priest,  134 
Ebisu,  variant  of  Yemi.shi  iq.v.) 
Echigo,    barrier  settlement 
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(645)  against  Yemishi,  38; 
and  Matsudaira,  591 
—  ChQta,  suicide,  313 
Echiaen,  paper  money  in,  639 
Education,  m  ancient  Japan, 
74;  in  Nara  epoch,  214,  in 
Heian,  282-3;  temple  schools, 
448;    military  foundations, 
449 ;  at  Yedo,  626;  in  Meiji 
epoch,  688;  see  Academies 
Egawa  Tarozaemon  advocates 
foreign  intercourse,  6<^5 
Eight  Generals  of  KwantS,  425 
Eigtoa  Monogatari,  ''Tales  of 
Splendour,"  story  of  the  Fuji- 
wara, by  AkazomeEmon,261 
Eiraku,  or  Yunglo,  Chinese 
year-period,    1403-22,  B.- 
isiihd,   Chinese   coins,  418. 
438  tn^  439-40.  522 
Eisai  (TT41-1215),  priest,  3M 
Eitai,  bridge  in  Yeno,  580 
Ekei  (d.  1600),  priest,  of  Aki, 
491,  mi 

Elder  Statesmen,  69fi 
Elder,  official  over  five  house- 
holds, under  Dnika,  IM 
Elephant,  fossil  45  fjL 
EUxir,  Hsa  Fuh's  quest,  2& 
Emiahi  see  So^a  Emishi 
Emperors,  long  reigns  of  early, 
77;  see  also  Crown,  Court, 
Posthumous  Names,  Ciunera 
government. 
Empo,  period,  1673-80,  603 
Empress,  K5ken  first,  to  re- 
ceive Crown  except  in  trust, 
122 

Empress  Dowager,  Kw6-lniko, 
title  given  only  to  Kwdbel^u 
until  Shomu's  reign,  1S9 
Encydopcedia  Briiannica, 
quotecl,  60,  457, 512,  513,  MO, 
533,  534,  535,  537,  640,  542, 
543,  54o.  54(),  547,  548.  655. 
■677,  690.  TTO.  729 
End5  Morito  see  Mongaku 
Engaku-ji,  temple,  439 
Engen,  periotl,  133t>-9,  398 
Engi,  period,  901-23,  245-251 ; 
revision  of  Rules  and  Kegu- 
lations,  177:  overthrow  of 
Sugawara  Michizane,  242-4 
English  intrigue  against  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese,  549-50, 
551.  552;  refuse  grant  in 
Yedo,  651;  go  to  Hirado 
rather  than  Uraga.  653;  early 
trade,  654-5;  end  of  trade, 
6aa;  fleet  exi)ected  (18.58).  602; 
Namaraugi  incident  and  bom- 
banlment  of  Kagoshima,  673, 
674 ;  the  HyOgo  demonstra- 
tion, 675-6;   employed  in 
railway,  telegraph  and  naw, 
686;  treaty  of  1894  abolishes 
consular   jurisdiction  after 
1899,   709;  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance.  710, 730,  (text)  736 
EnkyH,  penod,  1069-74,  22Q 
En  no  Ubasoku  (ShCkaku;  I 


Feu 

GySja,  the  anchorite) ,  founder 

of  Yamabushi  priests,  196 
Enomoto  see  Yenomoto 
Enryaku-ji,  Tendai  monastery 

on  Hiei-zan,  276.  367;  its 

armed  men,  yama-hdshi,  273; 

jealous  of  Onj6-ji  monks,  224; 

in  Yorimasa  conspiracy,  30Q; 

in  Kyoto  conspiracy,  329; 

quarrel  with  Takauji,  453-4; 

feud  with  Hongwan-ji,  463; 

destroyed  by  Nt^unaga,  485; 

rebuilt,   50.5;   named  from 

year-i>eri6ar782-805,  583 
Envoys,  Three,  in  early  myth, 

16-17 

Enva  Takasada  (d.  1338),  K6 
Moronao  abducts  wife  of,  4Qa 

Enyu,  04th  Emperor  (970-84), 
25d 

Eshi,    Yamalo  no,  painters, 
descendants  of  Shinki,  122 
Esoteric  and  Exoteric  Bud- 
dhism, 132,  3(i9 
Etchu,  province,  468 
"Eternal  Land."  60.84 
Ethnologists,    Japanese,  on 
origins,  59h[')Q 

Etorop  raided  by  Russians 
(1806),  658 

Eto  Shimpei  (1835-74),  min- 
ister, revolts,  684 

Euhemerist  interpretation  of 
myths,  29 

Exoteric  Buddhism,  132 

Extraterritorial  Jurisdiction, 
707-1(1 

Eye,  obliquity,  fold,  etc.,  52 

Eyebrows  shaved,  229 

Ezo,  Buddhist  mission  to,  194 

Face-painting,  74-s),  229 

Families,  uji,  rank  in  pre- 
historic times,  92-3;  basis  of 
empire  before  Daika,  164« 
165;  family  quahtication  for 
highest  Court  offices  before 
Heiji  tvimult,  295;  names 
sold  in  Yoshimune's  time,  fill 

Famine  of  621  a.  d.,  turns 
people  gainst  Buddhism, 
157;  of  1180-1,  301:  of  1462, 
424;  of  1673-80,  W;  of  1783- 
6,623jof  1836  sqq.,mi 

Fans,  128;  595  (ill  );  lotteries, 
277;  verses  on,  277;  trade,  445 

Farmers,  142,  .372;  taxes,  426, 
439;  representatives,  637 

Fenshuiiing,  Russians  de- 
fefittid  at,  71& 

Fernandez,  Joao  (d.  1566), 
Portuguese  Jesuit,  compan- 
ion of  Xavier,  531,  532,  533 

Festivals,  ancient,  63;  Bud- 
dhist, 144;  flower,  214;  Heian 
epoch,  277;  Ashikaga,  423; 
Hideyoshi.  521-2;  Sanno,  625 
(ill.);  dolls.  Ill  (ill) 

Feudal  system,  beginnings,  67; 
Sujin,  80;  land-holding,  95-6: 
proto-Eistoric,  128;  lana 
grants,  172]  Daihd  lawB»  178i 


llth  century  ware,  264; 
territorial  names,  2.H7;  con- 
stables and  land-stew- 
ards, 329 ;  Joei  code,  350; 
war  of  dynasties,  401;  15th 
century,  431:  Hidoyoshi's 
land  8y8tem7527j  fiefs  (1600), 
561;  hereditary  vassals,  561, 
5927  633,  176;  laws  of  1655 
and  1651. ~585;  under  To- 
kugawa,  502-5 ;  aankin  kotai, 
614-15;  taxes,  617;  intermar- 
riage with  court  nobles,  620; 


government,  637 ;  tozamn  op- 
pose Yedo,  601 ;  in  Restora- 
tion, G7L  679;  abolition,  of, 
680-2 

Filial  piety.  285,  M3 

Finance  and  adnunintration, 
ancient,  67;  in  protohistoric 
times,  1231^  in  Nara  cfwch, 
201 ;  inMuromaohi  ejyoch, 
437--8;  under  earlv  Tokuguwa, 
603-5;  policy  of  Arai  IlaKaso- 
ki,  608-9 ;  "  acconamodation  " 
system  of  1786,  619;  under 
Tokugawa,  637-8;  m  early 
Meiji  ptTiod,  687-8.  6Q1 

Finance  or  'lYoasury  Depart- 
ment, 164^  179;  in  19th  cen- 
tury, 6Hl 

Financial  administrator,  631 
Firearms,  first  use,  487.  488-9. 


530;  commissioners,  635. 
Fish  as  food,  69, 212  , 
Fishermen,  revolt  of,  99 
Fishing  in  early  times,  72] 
laws  regulating  nets  in  reign 
of    Temmu,    171 ;  keeping 
cormorants  forbidden,  212; 
equipment,  09  (ill.) 
Five  Regent  Houses,  see  Go- 
Sekke 

Flesh-eating  forbidden,  171; 
defilement,  276 

Flores,  Luis,  Flemish  Domin- 
ican, burned  (1622),  552 
Flowers,    at    funerals,  212; 


festivals,  214,  424  (ill.),  in 
Heian  pastimes,  277;  ar- 
rangement of,  457-8. 25 (ill-); 
pots  (ill.),  459  '  •  • 

Flutes, 234 (ill.)  . 
Fo,dogsof,2SQ    '-^'T  ^ 
Folding  paletot,  211  ^    "  ,  \  , 
Food  and  drink,  ancient, 
69;  in  Nara-epoch,  212;  in 
Karaakura  period,  374 ;  Sada- 
nobu's  sumptuary  laws,  625 
Football,  prehistoric,  75;  in 
proto-hlstoric    period,  148. 
157;  in  Heian  epoch,  221 
Forced  labour,  181, 183-4,224 
Foreign  Affairs,  Department 
of,  681;  earliest  foreign  inter- 
course, 81j  83, 101 ;  Ashikaga, 
417-18;  Muromachi  epoch, 
442-5;'  foreign  learning,  614; 
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Japan,  686-7  ;  consular  juris- 
diction abolished,  709;  Aiiglo- 
Japancse  alliance,  710;  and 
see  Christianity  and  names 
of  countries. 

Forests  of  early  Japan,  2Q 
Formosa,  expedition  against 
(1874),  684-5.  608;  ceded  by 
China  (1895),  202 
Fortification,  development, 
486;  feudal  castles  built  only 
by  permission  of  Tokugawa, 
574-5,  584;  coast  defence, 
659.  (>('>0 

Fossil  remains,  45  Ltl 
Franchise,  extension  of,  692 
Franciscans,   Spanish,  enter 
Japan    "as  ambassadors," 
542;  intrigue  against  Portu- 
guese Jesuits,  543.  546-7; 


Tokugawa  6.')2-76 ;  military 
science,  668-^9;  3/0(71'  era,  678; 
foreigners  m  making  new 


punished     by  Hideyoshi, 
.513-4;   favoured   to  offset 
Jesuit  influence,  5M 
Freemen  and  bondmen,  161. 

French  in  RyukQ  (1846),  663: 
Harris  plays  off  English  and 
French  to  get  his  commercial 
treaty,  667;  at  Shimono.seki, 
674;  in  work  on  criminal  law 
and  army  training,  686;  in 
Manchuria  note  (1895)7202=3 
Froez,  Luis  (d.  1597),  Portu- 
guese Jesuit ,  538 
Fudoki,  Local  Records,  3 
Fuhi,  Eight  Trigrams  of,  M 
Fuhito  see  Fujiwara  P'uhito 
Fuhkien,  Kublai  at,  362 
Fuji  river,  battle  on,  306 
Fuji,  Mt.,  eruption  of,  (1707) 
604;  1  (ill.) 

Fuimami  in  Ise  worship,  583 
Fujita  T5ko  (1806-55),  ad- 
viser of  Nariaki,  062,  665 
Fujitsuna  see  Aota  Fujitsuna 
Fujiwara,  in  Yamato,  capital 
moved  to,  by  Jito,  185 
Fujiwara,  Shimbctsu  family, 
influence  after  620  a.d.,  128: 
Imperial  consorts,  176;  legis- 
lation, 177;  historiograpliy, 
188;  Asuka  ma<le  Emprass, 
189-100;  oppose  Makibi  and 
Gembo.  191;  Buddhism,  192; 
abdication,  197.  237;  family 
tree,  203:  choose  Emperors, 
205;  academy  of,  206,  283; 
increase  of  power,  230;  "pol- 
icy of  abdication,  237;  de 
pose  Yozei,  238-9;  oppose 
Tachibana,  240;  plot  against 
Michizane,  243-4;  intwrcg- 
num,  245;  war  of  Taira  and 
Minamoto,  254;  influence  on 
Court,  257;  oppose  Tamehira, 
258;  family  quarrels,  259; 
literature,  261;  Minamoto. 
"claws"  of,  26.5;  provincial 
branches,  266r~Alutsu.  268. 
306:  power  wanes,  269;  Im 
perial  consorts  276;  anti-mili- 
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tary,  285;  power  weakened  by 
Kiyomori,  294 ;  Yoritomo's 
followers  ^et  their  estates, 
324;  conspiracy  of  1252,  35-1; 
loyal  to  Throne  (1331),  380; 
Hideyoshi  adopted  by,  409. 

—  Fuhito,  son  of  Kamatari, 
Daihd  and  Yoro  codes,  176; 
builds  Buddhist  temple,  192; 
death  203]  189,  190 

—  Fujifusa,  aids  Go-Daigo 
(1326),  .379-80;  retires SSazIK) 

—  Fusazaki  (682-736),  son  of 
Fuliito,  founds  northern  fam- 
ily, 203 

—  Fuyutsugu  (775-826),  232- 
233;  Kdnin  revision  of  Rules 
and  Regulations,  177,  2^ 
minister  founds  academy,  201j 

—  Hidehira  (1096-1187),  son 
of  Motohira,  208;  aids  Yo- 
shitsune,  307;  provincial  gov- 
ernor (1182),  308i  death, 
323-4 

—  Hidesato  (called  Tawara 
Toda),  sides  with  Taira,  254. 
250;  founder  of  provincial 
branches  of  Fujiwara,  266 

—  Hirotsugu  (,715-741),  gov- 
ernor, impeaches  Gembo,  101 

—  letaka  (1158-1237),  poet, 
421 

—  Joye,  Buddhist  student  in 
China  (653-65),  166. 192 

—  Kiunatari.  muraji  of  Naka- 
tomi,  chief  Shinto  official, 
plots  against  Soga  Iruka 
(645).  148-9;  Daika,  160;  in 
China,  165,  166;  origin  of  uji 
name,  168;  Kasuga  shrine, 
209;  1427111.) 

^Kaneiye  (929-99),  rivalry 
with  Kanemichi,  259;  plot 
against  Kwazan,  259;  regent 
for  Ichijo,  260 

—  Kanehira  (1228-94),  founds 
house  of  Takatsukasa,  3jS 

—  Kanemichi  (925-77),  father  • 
of  Enyu's  Empress,  259 

—  Kanczane  (1147-1207),  son- 
of  Tadamichi,  minister  of 
the  Right,  310;  nairan  and 
kwnmpaku,  330;  descendants 
called  Kujo,  330,  ^ 

—  Kinsuye  (9?jfri029),  son  of 
Morosuke,  259 

—  Kinto  (906-1041)  poet,  one 
of  Shinagon,  261 

—  Kiyohira  (d.  1120),  founds 
Mutsu  branch,  207,  26S,  302 

—  Kiyotada  opfwses  advice 
of  Xlasashige,  394 

—  Korechika  (974-1010),  son 
of  Michitaka,  260 

—  Korekata  induces  Xobuyori 
to  join  Ihiji  plot,  292 

—  Korekimi,  205 

—  Koretada  (942-72),  son  of 
Morosuke,  regent,  2Zi2 

—  Kunimutsu,  avenges  his 
father  Suketomo,  37S 

^  ^  jd  by  Google 
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Fujiwara  Maro  (69^736), 
founder  of  KyO-ke  branch,  UiB 

—  Mas&tada,  Rovernor  2G2 

—  Mat  ate  (71(>-G7).  second 
councillor  under  Kskcn,  2UQ 

—  Michiiye  (1192-1252),  an- 
cestor of  NijO  and  Ichijo 
families,  358 

—  Michikane  (955-95),  gets 
Kwazan  to  become  monk, 
259-60;  regent,  2fiQ 

—  Michmaga  (966-1027),  re- 
gent, his  daughter  Empress, 
260:  power,  261 

—  Michinori  (d.  1159),  called 
Shinzei,  Go-Shirakawa's  ad- 
viser, 291;  killed,  222 

—  Michitaka  (953-95),  regent, 
2fiQ 

—  Momokawa  (722-79),  privy 
councillor,  200;  favours  suc- 
cession of  Shirakabe  and 
Yamabe,  2M 

—  Morokata  aids  Go-Daigo 
(1331),  37^80 

—  Moronaga  (1137-92),  chan- 
cellor, banished  by  Taira 
Kiyomori,  298. 

—  Morosuke  (908-60),  minis- 
ter of  Right,  257-8;  sons,  259 

—  Morotada,  252;  accuses  Ta- 
kaaki  of  treason,  2Zi8 

—  Morozane  (1012-1101),  222 

—  Motofusa  (1144-1230),  re- 
gent, 296;  sides  with  Go- 
Shirakawa,  is  banished,  298; 
his  daughter,  213 

—  Motohira  (d.  1157),  son  and 
successor  of  Kiyohira,  21iS 

—  Motokata,  father  of  Mura- 
kami's consort,  258 

—  Motomichi  (1160-1233), 
advanced  by  Taira  Kiyomori, 
2QS  ,kwampakii,  330;  ancestor 
of  Konoe,  330.  358 

—  Motomitsu,  founder  of  Tosa 
academy  of  painters,  280,  452 

—  Mototsune  (836-91)7237; 
sessho  under  Yozei,  first  A: imw- 
paku  (882)  under  Uda,  238-Q 

■— Motozane  (1143-60),  re- 
gent, 294 

—  Mucliimaro  (680-736). 
founds  the  southern  (Nanke) 
family,  203;  Buddhist  tem- 
ples, lil2 

—  Nagate  (714-71).  minister 
of  the  Left.  200;  fuvoura 
accession  of  KOmn,  204 

—  Nagazane,  father  of  one  of 
Toba\  consorts,  273, 2S9 

—  Nakamaro  (710-64),  grand 
councillor,  lOt^ 

—  Nakanari  (d.  810),  in  con- 
spiracy of  Kusu,  230 

—  Narichika  (1138-78),  in 
Sliishi-ga-tani  plot,  2S6 

—  Naritoki,  father  of  Sanjo's 
Empress,  2fiQ 

—  Nobuyori  (1133-59),  in 
Heiji  timiult,  202=^ 
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Fujiwara  Norimichi  (996- 
1075)  ,quarrels  withGo-San  jo, 
221 

—  Noritane,  compiler  of  Teio- 
keizu,  448 

—  Otsuga  (773-843),  204,  233 

—  Sadaiye(1162-124lXo?Tei- 
ka,  poet  and  anthologist,  366 

—  Sadakuni,  father-in-law  of 
Daigo,  243 

—  Sanetaka,  minister,  461 

—  Saneyori  (900-70),  father 
of  Murakami's  consort,  257; 
regent,  252 

—  Sari,  scribe,  261 

—  Seigwa,  or  Scikwa,  (1561- 
1619),  Confucianist,  578-9 

—  Shinzei  see  Fujiwara  Mi- 
chinori 

—  Sukeyo,  scholar,  240 

—  Suketomo  (d.  1325),  Go- 
Daigo's  minister,  exileid,  378 

—  Sumitomo  (d.  941)  tiu'ns 
pirate,  255 

—  Tadahira  (880-949),  regent 
253,  257 ;  revision  of  Rules 
and  Regulations,  177 

—  Tadakiyo,  commands 
against  Yoritomo,  306 

—  Tadamichi  (1097-1164), 
regent  for  Konoe,  in  Hdgen 
insurrection,  2S9;  saves  his 
fatlier,  291 ;  estates,  252 

—  Tadazane  (1078-1162), 
father  of  Toba's  consort,  273. 
289;  in  Hogen  tumult,  289; 
saved  by  his  son,  291 

—  Takaiye  (979-1044),  repeb 
Toi  invaders,  262-3 

—  Tameiye  (1197-1275),  266 

—  Tamemitsu,  21^ 

—  Tamcsuke,  366 

—  Tameuji,  artist,  2SQ 

—  Tanetaugu  (737-85).  205; 
Kwammu's  mmister,  assassi- 
nated ,  22ii=6;  father  of  consort 
of  Heijo,  23Q 

— Tokihira  (871-909),  minis- 
ter plots  against  Sugawara 
Michizane,  241-4;  death,  245 

—  Toraiko,  wife  of  Ashikaga 
Yoshimasa,  422,  428^  430 

—  Toslumoto~ld.  1330),  328 

—  Toshinari  (1114-1204), 
poet,  called  Shunzei,  366 

—  Toyonari  (704-65),  minister 
of  Koken,  2(SI 

—  Tsugunawa  ^  (727-96) ,  205; 
sent  against  Yemiahi,  22Q 

—  Tsmiojnune,  222 

—  Tsimetaka,  ^ 

—  Ujimune,  J  ok  wan  revision 
of  Rules  and  Regulations,  122 

—  Umakai  (604-736),  founder 
of  the  Sliiki-ki  branch,  203] 
against  Yemishi  (724).  220 

—  Uwona  (721-83)7^  privy 
councillor  of  Koken,  2DQ 

—  Yaauhira,  (d.  1 189),  324  l 

—  Yorimichi  (992-1074),  son, 
of  IVlichinaga.  regent.  261 ;  in 
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euccession  of  Takahito,  269; 
estates,  270;  father  of  Shira- 
kawa's  consort,  221 

—  Yorinaga  (1120^)  in  Ho- 
gen tumult,  289j  291i  292 

—  Yoritada  (S24-89),  son  of 
Saneyori,  kwampaku,  2a2 

—  Yoritsugu  (1239-56),  aho- 
gun  (1244),  35L  354 

—  Yoritsune  (1218-56),  head 
of  Minamoto  (1219)  ahogun 
(1226),  340]  resigns  (1244) 
351,  354 ;  against  Hojo  and 
ScIacEra247),  352 

—  Yoshifusa  (804-72),  minis- 
ter, 236;  marries  Kiyo,  236 ; 
regentTor  Seiwa,  (860),  237; 
makes  Taka  Seiwa's  Empress, 
23S 

—  Yoshinobu,  in  Takahlto's 
succession,  2110 

—  Yoshitsugu  (716-77).  privy 
councillor  under  Koken,  200; 
favours  K5nin,  204 

Fujiwara,  wistaria,  origin  of 
uji  name,  168 

Fuki-ayezu.Jinunu's  father ,21 
Fukuchi-yama,  castle,  505 
Fukulxara,  now  K5be,  villa  of 

Taira  Kiyomori  in,  298.  299; 

capital  (1180)  2QQ 
Fukuri,  Chinese  saddler,  145 
Fukuslxima  Masanori  (1561- 

1624),  plot  against  Ishida, 

558,  562 
Funabashi  Hidekata  (1555- 

1614),  scholar,  528 
Funada  Yoshimasa,  oflSccr  of 

Nitta  Yoshisiula,  384 
Funai,    in    Bungo,  Jesuit 

church  and  hospital,  533.  53a 
Funanoe,  mount  in  Hoki,  382 
Furniture,  house,  209^  229 
Furs,  68 

Furubito,  Prince,  son  of  Jomei, 
candidate  to  succeed  Kogyo- 
ku,  147;  death,  152 

Furyu,  dance,  605 

Fusa-Kuni-Kazusa,  671 

Fusan,  Korea,  Japanese  re- 
stricted to,  (1572),  510;  cap- 
tur(Kl  (1592),  513;~Ianding- 
place  for  Japanese  attack 
(1904),  713;  Kamimura  wins 
battle  near,  717 

Fushuni,  92d  Emperor  (1287- 
98).  356,  ML 

Fushimi,  princely  house,  621 
Fushimi,  Hideyoshi's  Momo- 

Yama  palace.  528 
Futodama  ana  hnibe,  33,  61 
Gaku-4n,  academies,  2(Ki 
Gambhng,  75.  214, 277, 458 
Gamo    KataHiae  (1534-84) 

favours  Nobukatsu,  424 

—  Ujisato  (1557-96),  vassal 
of  Hideyoslii,  505 

Garden  bridge,  S  (ill.)  • 

—  gate,  125  (ill.) 

Gate  guards,  in  capital,  180; 
iu  kebiiishi,  232;  origin,  2B4 
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Gates,  (ill.),  76, 175, 376.  032 
Gazan,  priest,  434  ' 
Gei-ami,  artist,  425 
Geisha.  291 .  020,  625 
Gembd,  Buddhist  erf  HoBBd 
sect,  191;  opposes  Fujiwara, 

m 

Gemmy5,  43d  Empress  (708- 

15),  185-188;  hietoriography, 
2i  3]  monument,  2JJi 
Gems,  67;  ZQ 

Genbun,  year-period,  1736-40, 
coins  of,  till 

Gen-e  (126^1352),  priest, 
author,  447,  448,  454 

Genealogical  bureau,  23S 

Genji  Monogatari  "narrative 
of  Minamoto,"  work  of  Mura- 
saki  Shikibu,  24a  f  ^n^  59Q 

Genji  or  Gen,  Chinese  pronun- 
ciation of  Minamoto,  206  fjL.; 
divisions  of  family,  265; 
epoch  of  Gen  and  Hei,  284- 
335 

Geakt  Jtee  Honen 

Genna,  period,  1615-23,  52Q 

Genpei  (Gempei) ,  Minamoto 

and  Taira,  206  f.n.:  epoch, 

284-334;  GenpeTSeisuiki. 

Records  of  Minamoto  ana 

Taira,  295=fi 
Genre  pictures,  Ukiyoe,  600 
Genroku,  year  period,  1688- 

1703,  600,  604-6 
GeilshS,  (44th)  Empress  (715- 

23),    188;   inaugurates  lec- 

tures  (721)  on  A^t^  Shoki,  4 
Genso,  pnest,  interpreter  to 

Korean  embassy,  511 
Gentile  names,  7^ 
Geology  and  fossil  remains,  45 

f  rt- 

Germans  employed  by  Gov- 
ernment, 687 
Germany  joins  France  and 
:  Russia  in  note  on  Manchuria 
(1895),  702-3;  seizes  part  of 
Shantung,  ZU5 
GidS,    scholar,    adviser  of 

Yoshimitsu,  448, 449 
Gien  see  Ashikaga  Yoshinori 
Gifu,  Nobunaga's  headquar- 
ters in  Mino,  480 
Gijin  see  Ashikaga  Yoshimi 
Gion,  temple  in  KySto,  274 
Glazed  pottery,  114, 374, 452 
Glynn,  J.,  Commander,  U.  8. 
N.,  in  Nagasaki  (1847),  663 
Go,  gamcj  278,  634 
Go,   prehx,   "second,"  with 
Emperor's  name,  261   •     • ' 
Goa,  Jesuits  at,  530 
Go-Daigo,     96th  Emperor 
(1318-39),   3p,   SWT,  400; 
against   Hojo,   378-9;  "de- 
throned 379;  escapes  from 
Oki,  382]  rfr^nters  KySto, 
386;  his  rescripts,  387;  after 
restoration,  388-90;  tricked 
by  Ashikaga  Takauji,  396-7; 
death,  400;  scholarship,  447 
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Oo*Enyii,  Northern  Emperor 

(1371-82),  4Q6 
Go-Fukakusa,  89th  Emperor 

(1246-n59),  354,356 
Go-Fushimi,   93d  Biraperor 

(1298-1301),  son  of  Fuahimi, 
Jj56;  opposes  Go-Daigo,  319 
Go-Hanazono,  102nd  Emperor 

(1428-65),  412,  418,  460 
Gohei,  paper  strips,  170  LiL 
Go-Horikawa,  86th  Emperor 

(1221-32),  344 
Go-Ichijo,     68th  Eimperor 

(1017-36),  261 
Goji-in,  temple  in  Yedo,  602 
Go-Kameyama,  99  th  Emperor 

(1372-92),   ^  41L  4«3j 

abdicates,  412 

Go-Kashiwabara,  104th  Em- 
peror, (1500-26),  46n-S^ 

Go-Kogon,  Northern  Emperor 
(1352-71),  406,  407  409 

Go-Komatsu,  100th  Emperor 
(1392-1412),  in  Northeni 
dynasty  (1382-92),  ^  412, 
418.  460 

Go-Komyo,    1 10th  Emperor 

(1643-54),  590-1 
Gokuki-ji  or  T6-ji,  Shingon 

temple  in  Ky3to,  367;  temple 

in  Yedo,  602 

Gokyogoku  Yoshitsune,  work 
on  landscape  gardening,  456 

Gold  in  Japan,  186-7.  52S- 
discovery  in  Mutsu,  and  u«ea 
in  great  image  of  Buddha, 
193;  exported,  444;  coins,  521 

Gold  lacquer,  279 

Golden  Pavilion  (1397),  411 

Golden  Tatars  in  China,  358 

Go-Mizu-no-o,  108th  Emperor 
(1611-29),  5S9=9Q 

Go-Momozono,  llSth  Empe- 
ror (177O-«0),  621 

Go-Murakami,  97th  Emperor 
(1339-68),  400,  460]  escapes 
to  Kajim),  402;  asketl  to 
return  after  Suko's  removal, 
407;  death.  41Q 

Go-Nara,  105th  Emperor 
(1526-57),  ^  462 

Gongen  see  Tokugawa  leyasu 

Go-Nij5,  94th  Emperor  (1301- 
7),  son  of  Go-Uda,  356, 352 

Go^Reizei,  70th  Jknperor 
(1046-68),  26a 

Goro  see  Tokimune  ' 

Go-Saga,  88th  Emperor  (1243- 
46).  354,  355-6 

Go-Saion,  111th  Emperor 
(1654-63),  501 

Go-8akuramachi,  (117th)  Em- 
IM-ess  (1762-70),  621 

Go-Sanjo,  71st  Emperor  (1069- 
72).  Prince  Takahito,  270-1 

Go-Sannen,  "After  Three- 
Years  War,"  108^91, 262 

Goseibai-shikimoku,  criminal 
laws  of  Yasutoki,  448 

Go'Sekke,  "Five  Regent 
Houses,"  358|  681^  588]  416 
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GosenrshUj  anthology,  251 
Go-8hirakawa,  77th  Emperor 
(1156-8),  289j  camera  gov- 
ernment (115H-92),  291j  life 
threatened,  296;  conHned  in 

Ealace,  298;  sent  to  Roku- 
ara,  299;  under  Yosliinaka'a 

?rotection,  309-10:  opposes 
oshinaka,  311;  calls  Yorito- 
mo  to  Kyoto,  311;  sends 
Yoshitsune  to  front,  317; 
relations  with  Yoritomo,  322, 
323,  329;  death,  .331 
Go-Shujaku,  69th  Emperor 
(1037-45),  Princo  Atsunaga, 
2611 

Go-Toba,  82nd  Emperor 
(1184-^8),  310,  335,  refuses 
to  appoint  Imperial  prince 
shogun,  340;  called  "original 
recluse, ""Mii  quarreb  with 
Yoshitoki,  342,-  exiled  344: 
Japanese  verse,  366 

Goto  Matabei  defies  leyasu, 
565 ;  defends  Osaka  castle,  567 

—  Yajo  (1435-1512),  metal- 
worker, 451 

Go-Tsuchimikado,  103d  Em- 
peror (1465-1500),  Mtl 

Go-Uda,  91st  Emperor  (1274- 
87),  son  of  Kamej'ama,  356 

Government,  primitive  ad- 
ministration, 62]  connexion 
with  worship,  63^  early 
finance,  67;  reign  ot  Suinin, 
84  ;  two-fold  classification,  96; 
uji,  97-8;  feudal  and  prefec- 
tural,  128;  under  Daikn,  163i 
under  Daihd,  178-80:  of 
Ashikaga,  435-6;  Hidgyo- 
shi's  8cheme;^25jearly  Toku- 
gawa, 603-^^  Tokugawa 
Bakufu,  632-43;  centralized 
after  Restoration,  681;  local, 
in  Meiji  era,  688-9 

Governor-general  of  Id  prov- 
inces, kwanryo,  382)  of  4, 
kubo,  4]Jt 

Go  Yoshihiro,  swordsmith,  451 
Go-Yozei,     107th  Emperor 

(1586-1611),  460,  506,  580, 

589 

Gozu  TennS,  "Emperor  Ox- 
head,"  name  of  Susanoo,  6Q 

Granaries,  Im{)erial,  miyake, 
87;  m  Korea,  90,  96;  in  reign 
M  Ankan,  120;  of  Senkwa, 
121.  124,  164 

Grant,  U,  S.,  suggests  compro- 
mise over  Ryiikyu,  698  ' 

"Great  Name  Possessor," 
myth,  13, 18,  26 

Great-Producmg  Kami,  16-17 

Gromovoi,  Russian  cruiser  at 
Vladivostok,  212 

Guards,  criticized  by  Miyoshi 
Kiyotsura,  247-8 ;  duties 
transferred  to  kebiishi,  232 

Guilds,  be,  71-2.  94:  heads  of 
kumi-gashira,  in  ^village  rule, 
637,643 
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Gunkan  Kyqjujo,  naval  coU^e 
at  Tsukiji, 

Gwanpyo-ji,    temple  where 
Kv.  azan  took  tonsure,  2fiQ 
Gyogi,     Korean  Buddhist 
priest,  propaganda  and  rec- 
onciliation of  Buddliism  and 
Shinlo,  195,  '22ii  f  ji. 
Gyokushitsu,  priest,  Emperor 
^ves  purple  robes  to,  r)St >-<)() 
Uachijoshima,  iHland.  afil 
Hachiman,  War  God,  at  Uaa. 
oracle  of,  199;  tutelary  of 
Minamoto,  303.  305;  shrine 
of,  in  Kamakura  on  Tsuruga- 
oka  hiU,  305,  325  (ill.),  326 


339;  revenue  of  temple,  439 


patron  of  pirates,  Mfi  Lil 
shrine  of  Iwashimizu,  452 
shrine  at  Atsuta,  47S 
Hachiman  Tard  see  Minamoto 
Yoshiiye 
Hachioka,  temple  of,  155 
Uachisuka    lemasa  (1558- 

1638),  497.  500 
Hades,  myth  of ,  10, 25, 3Q 
Hae,    mother    of  emperors 
Kens5  and  Ninken,  IDZ 
Hagiwara  Shigehide,  chief  of 
Treasury,   debases  coinage, 
604.  605;  his  report,  608-9; 
impeached,  610 
Haicheng  in  fighting  of  1894, 
102 

Hair,  racial  mark,  58,  5& 
Hair-dressing   and~^  hair-cut- 
.  ting,  ancient,  68;  dividing  the 
hair  (mizura)  goes  out  when 
official  caps  come  in,  156;  tied 
up  in  time  of  Temmu,  211; 
girl's  hair  bound  up  by  lover, 
216;  in  Heian  epoch,  281 ;  in 
Kamakura  period,  373 ;  in 
Sadanobu's  laws, 625 ;  65 1  (ill.) 
Hair  pins,  as  insignia,  156;  ci- 
cada-shaped, marks  of  grade 
after  Daika,  IM 
Hai-ryong,  Korea,  514 
Hakamadare  Yasusake,  ban- 
dit, 262 

Hakata,  in  Chikuzen,  defend- 
ed against  Toi,  262-3;  port  in 
Heian  epoch,  281;  Mongol 
envoys  executed  at,  362; 
China  trade,  444;  American 
vessels  allowed  in  port,  666 
Hakodate,  Americans  in,  666 
Hakone,  tolls  at  barrier,  439; 
guarded  by  Okubo,  532 
Hakozaki    Gulf,  Chikuzen, 
■  Mongol  landing  at,  359;  bay 
fortified  (1280),  361_;  base  of 
second  Mongol  invasion,  362 
Hakur<hi,  "White  Pheasant," 
second  nengO  or  year-period, 
650-4  A.D.,  165 
Hakuscki  see  Arai  Hakuseki 
Hall,  Consul-General  J.  C, 
translation  of  Jdei  code,  349- 
50;  Kemmu  code,  403  f.n.; 


Laws  of  Military  Houses,  524 
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Han,  Chinese  dynasty,  later 

(25-220  A.D.),  83i  disorder 

after  fall  of,  101-2 
Han,  Land  of,  see  Korea 
Hanawa  Naotsugu  in  defence 

of  Osaka  castle,  567 
Uanazono,     95th  Emperor, 

(1307-18),  350,  357,  396 
Hand  Bay  near  Kinchou,  715; 

Russian  gunboats  in,  716 
Hanishi,  potters,  113 
Hanivoa.  clay  ^gies,  buried 

insteaa  of  human  sacrifices, 

74.  82 

Haniyasu,  half-brother  of 
Sujin,  rdbels  against  him,  Z9 

HanshS,  18th  Emperor  (406- 
11),  110;  loyal  brother  of 
Rlcha,  102 

Hara,  castle  in  Shimabara, 
occupied  by  Christians,  cap- 
turea,  554-5 

Ilarniiobu  see  Takeda  Shingen 
Harbin,  Russian  railway,  705 
Hare  in  myth,  13=14 
Harem,  63r> 

Harima,  province,  fortificar 
tions  in,  (1280),  361]  trans- 
ferred from  Akamatsu  to 
Yamana  (1441),  421 

Harris.  Townsend  (1803-78), 
U.  S.  consul-general,  con- 
cludes commercial  treaty 
(1857),  666,  66Z 

Harumoto  see  Hoeokawa 
liarumoto 

Harunari  see  Hitotsubashi 
Harunari 

Harvest  Festival,  63 
Hasegawa  receive  fief  of  Arima, 

549 

—  Heizd  in  charge  of  Ishikawa 
house  of  correction,  626 

Hashiba  see  Toyotomi  Hide- 
yoshi,  425  Ln* 

—  Hidckatsu  (1567-93),  son 
of  Nobunaga,  adopted  by 
Hideyoshi,  489,  505 

—  Hidenaga  (1540-91),  broth- 
er of  Hideyoshi,  505, 522 

—  Hidcyasu,  Ogimaru,  son  of 
leyasu,  49^i 

Hashimoto  Sanae  favours 
foreign  trade,  667;  leader  in 
Imperial  movement,  670 

—  Tsunatsune,  Viscount  (d. 
1909),  66Z 

Hatahi,  sister  of  Okusaka, 
marries  Ohatsuse,  111 

Hatakeyama  family,  estates, 
409;  Muromachi  kimnryo, 
414.  427.  436;  one  of  Five  Re- 
gent Houses,  416;  in  Onin  dis- 
turbance, 427;  join  Eastern 
Army  (1472),  430i  "province 
holders,"  436 

—  Kunikiyo  (d-  1364),  general 
under  Motouji,  remov^  from 
office  of  shilsuji,  409 

—  Masanaga  (d.  1493),  suc- 
ceeds Mochikuni,  427;  dis- 
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placed,   428.   driven  from 
capital,  429jlieath,  432 

—  Mitsuiye  (d.  1433)  captures 
Sakai  (1400),  415]  Yoshi- 
mochi's  inini8ter,"^IS 

—  Mochikuni  (1397-1455), 
called  Tokuhon,  minister  for 
Ashika^  Yoshimasa,  421; 
succession,  42Z 

—  Shigctada  (1164-1205),  at 
Ichi-no-tani,  315;  adviser  of 
Yoriiye,  335;  assassinated  by 
Hoio  Tokimasa,  .'^.^7 

—  Yoshinari  (d.  1493),  large 
estate,  426.  succession,  427; 
kwanryo,  430 

—  Yoshitoyo  (d.  1499),  432 
Hatano,  brothers  killed  by 

Nobunaga,  490 

Halsiise,  Japanese  battleship 
lost  off  Port  Arthur,  717 

HaUo-gaki,  Prohibitory  Writ- 
ings, code,  (1742),  641 

Hawking,  75,  106,  277,  612 

Hayabito  or  Hayato  ("Falcon 
Men"),  palace  guard,  21,  41; 
possibly  Kumaso,  41 

Hayama  Muneyori,  punished 
for  cowardice,  332 

Hayashi  family,  function  of 
readily  military  laws,  576; 
true  Confucianists,  613;  ed- 
ucation at  Yedo,  62fi^ 

—  Doshun  or  Razan  (1583- 
1657),  Confucianist,  on  bell- 
inscription,  566;  578;  ethics 
and  history,  579 ;  traces  de- 
scent of  Emperor  from 
Clunese  prince,  MS 

—  Harukatsu,  son  of  Razan, 
historiographer,  6Zft 

—  Mitsukatsu,     soldier  of 
Kobuniiga,  47Z 

—  Nobuatsu,  Confucianist, 
599;  petitions  for  pardon  of 
'lAL  Rdnina,"  607;  lectures  at 
Shohei  CoUege,  61:4 

—  Razan  see  Huyashi  Doshun 

—  Shibci  (1754-93)  urges 
coast  defense,  650 

Head,  racial  marks,  58  > 
Heaven,  Plain  of  High,  mjrth, 

11,  16,  29,  30,  31=2 
"Heavenly  Tjrandchild,"  ten- 
son,  33,  tHi 

Heavenly  Young  Prince,  16-17 
Heguri,  beginning  of  power  of, 
105,    107.    descendants  of 
Takenouchi,  106;  founder  of 
family,  Tsuku,  in  Richu's 
reign,  109;  revolt  of  sup- 
pressed, 128,  129 
Hei  and  Heike,  Chinese  name 
for  Taira,  206 In^  265-fi  f.n.; 
Gen  and  Hei,  284  3;i5 
Heian  epoch,  capital  at  Kyot6. 
or     Heian-jo    (Castle  of 
Peace),  794-1192  a.d.,  224=83 
Height  as  sign  of  race,  57-R 
Heihachiro  see  Oshio  Heiha- 
chiro 
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Hciji,  year  period.  1159-60, 

252;  the  tumult  oi  the  year, 

202-4;  results,  294-5 
Heiio,  51st  Emperor  (806-9), 

son  of  Kwammu,  230,  2^11 
Heikautai,  battle  or^(1905), 

719-20,  121 

Hemp,  cultivation  of,  67^  71 
Herb  of  longevity,  136 
Hereditary  office  and  rank,  62] 
in  Sh5toku'8  17-Articlc  Con- 
stitution,   142;   the  Daika 
tries  to  abolish  hereditary 
office  holding,  IfiQ 
Hi,  river,  in  myth  13^  SI 
Hida,  messenger  in  search  for 
Buddhist  devotees,  134 
Hidfl,  128.  279.  4fil 
Hida  Takumi,  architect,  2M 
Hidehito  set  Cio-Mon^ozono 
Hidekatsu  see  Uashiba  Ilide- 
katsu  , 
Hideiye  «ee  Uklta  Hideiye 
Hidcnaga  see  Ilu^hiba  Hide- 
naga 

Hidetadabrahrh  of  Tokugawa, 
extinct  with  Ictsugu  (1716), 
BID' 

Hidetada  see  Tokugawa  Hide- 

tada 

Hidetsugu  see  Toyotomi  Hidet- 
sugu 

Hideyasu  see  Matsildaira  Hide- 
yasu 

Hideyori  see  Toyotomi  Hide- 
yori 

Hideyoshi  see  Toyotomi  Flide- 
yoshi 

liie-no-yama,  monaster}'  later 
called  Hiei-zan,  228 

Hiei-zan,  mountain  N.  E.  of 
Kyiito,  between  Yamashiro 
and,  Omi,  on  which  was 
Ehiryaku-Ji  monastcrv,  228, 
273.  274j  276,  367^  368,  gTH, 
35§.  "393,  3947^6;  power 
checked  by  Yoshinori,  420; 
and  Takauji,  453-4;  m 
Hokke-ikki,  464-  aids  Yoshi- 
kfilge  against  Nobunaga,  4R4; 
punished  by  Nobunaga,  4H5  • 
monastery  rebuilt,  505 ;  abbot. 
invit«i  Vilela  to  Kyoto,  33Z 

Higami,  mother  of  Shomu, 
consort  of  Mommu,  18j<,  191 

Higaslii-dera,  temple  in  KySto, 
Takauji's  headquarters,  3Qfi 

Higaahivama,  113th  Emperor 
(1687-1710),  fi2Q 

Higashi^yBma,  hill  E.  of  Kyoto, 
site  of  Yoshimasa's  palace, 
424, 425;  name  uswl  of  craze 
for  objets  d'art,  450,  and  of 
laequer,  451 

Higuchi  Kanemitsu,  Yoshi- 
nakft's  body  guard,  313 

Hiki  Munetonio  (d  1 203)  ,336-7 

—  Yoflhikazu,  in  Bakufu  oonn- 
cil,  plots  against  lid}d  and 
is  assassinated,  33ft 

Hikoho  no  Ninigi,  his  descent 
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upon  Kytishu,  1^19;  ration* 
alization  of  myth,  31-2; 
founder  of  empire,  1^ 

Hinayana,  exoteric  Buddhism, 
132;  the  Small  Vehicle,  369 

Hino  family,  shikken  in 
Camera  palace,  MQ 

Hirado,  island,  occupied  by 
Mongols  (1281).  363;  Chinese 
trade,  4M  fn.;  Xavier  in, 
531:  Portuguese  trade,  534; 
rivalry  with  Omura,  535; 
Dutch  headquarters,  652,  and 
English,  l^iii;  English  factory 
closed  (1623),  654 

Hirafu,  warden  of  Koshi,  cam- 
paigns against  Sushen  (658. 
660).  34-5.  and  Yemishi 
(655).  3ii 

Hirngana,  syllabary,  250 

Hirai,  castle,  467 

Hirasaka,  now  Ifuyo-eaka,  3Q 

Ilirata  Atsutane  (1770-1843) 
on  Japanese  government,  67; 
ShinW  revival,  645;  quoted^ 
649 

Hirate   Masahide,   tutor  .  of 

Nobunaga,  suicide,  473 
Hirohira,  son  of  Miu*akami,  set 

aside  from  succession,  258 
Hirose,  commander,  attempts 

to  bottle-up  Port  Arthur,  715 
Ilirotada  see  Tokugawa  Hiro- 

tada 

Hirotaugu  see  Fujiwara  Iliro- 
tsugu 

Ilirozumi  see  Sumiyoshi  Gukei 
Hisaakira,  Prince  (1276-1328), 

shoQun  (1289-1308),  354 
Historiography,  early,  1-8;  the 

"  Six  National  Histories" 
,  (697-887),  188]  compilations 

of  Tokugawa  period,  579 
Hitachi,  31;  Taira  in,  265 

—  Fadoki,  ancient  record  (715 

A.D.),  46 

—  Maru,  Japanese  transport 
sunk  by  Russians,  212 

Hitomaru  see  Kakinomoto 
Hitomaru 

Hitotsubashi,  branch  of 
Tokugawa  eligible  to  shogun- 
ate,  592,  named  from  gate  of 
Yedo,  618;  lenari's  descent 
from,  021 

—  Harunari,  father  of  lenari, 
624;  reactionary  policy,  629; 
ambition  opposed  by  Sadaoo- 
bu,  630-1 

Hiyeda  Are  (647),  chamber- 
lain, historiography,  2^  3 
Hiyoshi,  Shinlo  temple,  274 
Hizen,  Tsuchi-gumo  in,  42; 
Mongol  invaders  in  (1281), 
363;  natives  of,  settle  in 
China,  509;  fiefs  surrendered, 
680;  clan  representation,  681 

—  Genji,  or  Matsuura,  265 
"Hoe"  among  early  imple- 
ments,  47j;   distributed  to 
farmers  (723),  20Z 
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Hoei,    year^period.  1704-10, 

debased  coinage  oi ,  604 
Ho-en,  year-period,  1135-40, 

252 

Hogen  insurrection  (1156^  in 
year-|)criod  1156-8),  289-91; 
result,  291-5 

Hohodemi,  myth  of,  20-1.  41, 

32;  name  applied  to  Iwarc  m 

Chronicles,"  22. 
Hojo,  family  holding  office  of 

shikken^  322 ;  power  increased 

by   Tokimttsa,    336;  Hojo 

regency  established,  340;  ex- 

ceUent  rule,  348;  the  nine 

regents,    353;    control  of 

a/io^«w,354;08hQ  revolt,  377; 

Go-Daigo  overthrows,  378-85 ; 

suicide  of  leaders,  385-6;  Go- 

Daigo's  rescript,  387;  part  of 

estates  seized,  389;  rising  in 

1334, 390;  system  unitated  by 

the  Ashikaga,  403 

—  of  Odawara,  fight  Satomi 
in  Kwanto,  431;  aUiance  with 
Takeda,  466;  their  impor- 
tance, 472]Tait  eastern  enemy 
of  Nobunaga,  489;  defeated 
by  Hideyoshi,  502-4 

Ilojoki,  Annals  of  a  Cell,  367 
Uojo  Kudaihi,  on  Kajuizawa- 
bunko  libnur>',  449 

—  Morotoki,  r^ent  1301-11, 
353.  3ZZ 

—  Nagatoki(1230-64),s/itA:A:en 
(1256),  352 

—  Nakatoki,  fails  to  arrest 
Go-Daigo  (1331),  380j  es- 
capes from  Rokidiara,  384 

—  Sadatoki  (1270-1311), 
regent  1284-1301,  and  in 
camera  to  1311,  35^3,  376,  377; 
succession  to  Fushimi,  357 

—  Sanetoki  founds  Kanazawa- 
bunko,  449 

—  Soun,  or  Nagauji  (1432- 
1519),  reduces  taxes  440; 
seizes  Izu  province,  465  (Ml.) 

— Takaiye,  commander  against 
Go-Daigo,  3S3-4 

—  Takatoki  (1303-33),  liist  of 
Hdjo  regents,  1311-33,  353, 
377;  Go-Daigo 's  quarrel,  378- 
^  suicide, 

—  Tokif  usa,  leader  against 
Kyoto  in  Slidkyu  struggle, 
343;  one  of  first  tandai,  345 

—  Tokimasa  (1138-1215), 
guardian  of  Yoritomo,  302-3; 
kills  lieutenant-governor  of 
Izu,  304;  in  Awa,  305;  in 
Suruga,  306;  messenger  to 
Yoshitaune,  321;  governs 
Kyoto,  323;  military  regent, 
32Z ;  constables  and  stewards, 
328;  high  constable  at  Court, 
330;  gives  power  of  Minamoto 
toHojo,  336;  kills  Yoriiye, 
becomes  shikken,  337;  exiled, 

— Tokimasu,  dcatt,  (1333).384 

.         y  Google 
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H6j5  Tokimori,  in  southern 
Rokuhara,  342 

—  Tokimune  (1251-84),  son 
of  Tokiyori,  352;  regent 
(1256-84),  353,  376j  Mongol 
invasion,  Ml  (ill);  Bud- 
dhism 361.  and  Buddhist 
temple8."566;  Nichiren,  372 

—  Tokisada  Buccee<l8  Toki- 
masa  as  high  constable  at 
Kyato  (1186),  33Q 

—  Tokiuji  (1203-30)  in  north- 
ern Rokuhara,  342 

^  Tokiyori  (1226-63),  skikken 
(1246-56),  Miura  plot  against, 
351;  cloistered  regent,  351-2 
(ill.);  Buddhist  temples,  'MQ 

—  Tokiyuki  (d.  1353),captures 
Kamakura,  390-1 

—  Taunetoki  (1224r-46),  shik- 
A;en,351 

—  Ujimasa  (1538-90),  against 
Uesugi,  466-8;  allv  of  Shin- 
gen,  483;  defeated  by  Hideyo- 
shi,  502=3 

— Ujinao,  son  of  Ujimasa,  502 

—  Ujinori,  brother  of  Ujimasa, 
g03-4 

—  Ujitsuna  (1487-1543),  con- 
quers Kwant5,  466 

—  Ujiyasu(  1515-70),  conquers 
Kwanto,  466 

—  Yasutoki  (1183-1242)  sent 
against  Ky5to  at  outbreak  of 
Shdkyu  war,  343;  captures  the 
capital,  344;  explains  treat- 
ment of  ex-Emperors,  344-5; 
one  of  first  tandai,  345;  m 
regency,  347;  thrift  and  gen- 
erosity,  348;  Joei  code,  349, 
488;  death,  351j  BuddEst 
temples,  366 

—  Yoshitoki  (1163-1224), 

military  regent,  defeats  Wada 
Yoshimori,  327,  338;  in  coun- 
cil of  Bakufu,  336;  in  plot 
against  Sanetomo,  339-40; 
Go-Toba  quarrels  with,  342; 
attitude  toward  Crown,  343; 
restored,  344;  death,  346 

Hokke,  Hokke-mu,  see  Nichi- 
ren; Hokke-kyd-8Utra,  book  of 
Nichiren  doctrine,  400;  Hok- 
fce-ifcfci,  war  of  the  sect  on 
Hongwan-ji,  464 

HokkyS  Enzen,  bonze,  com- 
piles J6ei  code,  349 

H6k6-ji,  Buddhist  temple  in 
Asuka  (587  A.D.),  138;  image, 

'  565;  inscription  on  bell,  566 

Hoku-cho,  Northern  court, 
336 

Hokuriku,  Prince,  310-11 
Home  Affairs,  Department  of, 

in  Restoration  government, 

681 

Homestead,  5Q  houses,  under 

Daika,  162.  164 
Homma  Saburo  assassinates 

Hojo  Suketomo,  318 

—  Saemon,  H6j6  soldier,  2SSt 
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Homuda,  life  name  of  Emperor 
Ojin,  23 

Homutang,  Russian  stand  at, 
2M 

Honcho  Hmnen-roku,  or  Hon- 

cho  Tsugan,  history,  57Q 
Honda  Masanobu  (1539-1617) 
adviser  of  leyasu,  558,  563. 
564.  566 

—  Masazumi  (1566-1637), 563; 
Osaka  castle,  5^58-9;  under 
Hidctada,  580;  punished  for 
secret  marriage,  594 

—  Tadakatsu  (1548-1610), 
leyasu's  general  at  Sekiga- 
hara,  56Q 

Henen  Sh5nin,    or  Genktl, 
(1133-1212),  preaches  Jodo 
doctrine,  367.  32Q 
Hongi,  Original  Records  of  the 
Free  People,  2 
Hongo,  Yedo,  college  at,  599 
Hongwan-ji,  Shin  temple  in 
Kyoto,  222  (ill  );  monks  in 
16th  century  wars,  434;  feud 
with  Enryaku-ji,  40:3-4;  aid 
Mori,  Takeda  and  Hojo,  485- 
6;  divided  by  leyasu,  578 
Honn6-ji,  temple,  490 
Hori,  general  of  leyasu,  560 
Horigoe,  Izu,  fort,  425,  464 
Horikawa,     73rd  Emperor 

(1087-1107),  222=3 
Horses,  cavfdry,  488;  "horse 
hunting,"  612;  wooden  pic- 
tures, votive  offerings  422 
(ill.);  racing,  92,  (ill.) 
HOryfl-ji,  Buddhist  temple  at 
Nara  (607),  154  (iU.);  ideo- 
graphic mscription  in,  ISl 
f.n. ;    dancers'    masks  and 
records,  156;   statues,  ISS 
(ill.)  . 
Hoshikawa,  son  of  Kara,  seises 
treasury  and  plots  for  throne, 
112 

Hoshina  Masayuki  (1609-72), 
guardian  of  letsuna,  584 

HSsho-ji,  temple  built  by 
Shirakawa,  272;  cherry  pic- 
nics, 277;  image,  28Q 

Hosoi  Kotaku,  calligraphist, 
601 

Hosokawa,  Harima,  manor 
given  to  Fujiwara  Tameiye, 
366;  family  favours  Takauji, 
406;  large  estates,  409]  Muro- 
mfachi  kwanryo,  414,  436;  one 
of  Five  Regent  Houses,  416; 
power  in  15th  century.  427; 
Yamana  family,  427  -8;  East- 
ern army  in  Onin  struggle, 
429;  crushed  by  Miyoshi. 
434,  464;  "province  holders, 
43f);inSanuki,  470 

—  Harumoto  (1519-63),  eon  of 
Sunimoto,  in  civil  war,  433- 
4:  joined  by  Kokyo,  464 

-^ataumoto(1430-73),  kwan- 
ryo, 421;  estates,  426;  feud 
with  the  Hatakeyama,  427; 
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quarrels  with  Yamana,  skit- 
«Mn,  4^  death,  13Q 

—  kiyoirji  (d.  1362),  goes  over 
to  Southern  Court,  409:  de- 
feated, 4in 

—  Masomoto  (1466-1507),  432 

—  Mitsuraoto  (1378-1426), 
minister  to  Ashikaga  Yoslii- 
mochi,  418 

—  Sumimoto  (1496-1520), 
kwanryd,  (1507),  432:  exiled, 
433   

—  Sumiyuki  (d.  1507),  432 

—  Tadaoki  (1564-1645),  dis- 
closes plot  against  leyasu, 
557;  tries  to  kill  Ishida,  558: 
helps  leyasu,  559 

—  Takakuni  (d.  1531),  432; 
driven  out  by  Sumimoto's  son, 
433  :  death,  434 

"TYoriyuki  (T529-92),  girnrd- 
ian  of  Ashikaga  Yoshmiitsu. 
41Qi  administration  ana 
death,  41^  116 

Hospitals,  Jesuit,  533^  535 

HossO,  first  Buddhist  sect  in 
Japan  (653),  367,  .368;  Gem- 
bo  studies  tenets,  1217 

Hostages,  women,  "  Pillow 
children,"  86;  of  feudatories 
at  Yedo,  58T75S6 

Hosuscri,  myth  of,  20-1, 32. 41 

Hotta  family,  Bakufu  minis- 
ters  from,  624 

-^-Masamori  (1606-51),  min- 
ister of  lemitsu,  suicide,  582 

—  Masamutsu  (1810-04)  aids 
Townsend  Harris,  662 

—  Masatoshi  (1631-84),  on 
succession  to  shogunate,  596; 
chief  minister,  597;  assassin- 
ated, 528 

Hotto,  Buddhist  al>bots,  144 
Household,  unit  of  administra- 
tion under  Daihd,  162,  164. 
181 

Household  Department,  under 

Daika,  164,  and  Daihd,  129 
Hsia  Kwei,  Kamakura  paint- 
er, 265 

Hsuan-mmg  calendar  revised 

(1683).  599 
Hsu   tub,   Chinese  Taoist, 

search  for  elixir  of  life,  2S 
Hulbcrt,    History   oj  Korea 

quoted,  511 

Human  sacrifice,  at  funerals, 

replaced  by  use  of  effigies, 
47,  50,  74,  82,  abolished,  163; 
in  pubhc  works,  105 
Hun  river,  Manchuria,  720. 
221 

Hunting  in  prehistoric  times, 
75;  keeping  dogs  or  fsdcons 
forbidden  by  Shotoku,  212 

Hyakunin-isshu,  "Poems  of  a 
Hundred  Poets,"  366 

Hyecha,  Buddhist  priest,  in- 
structor of  Prince  Shotoku, 
143 

L    ^  jd  by  Google 
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Hydgo,nbwKGbe,'iii  Ashikaga 

revolt,  394  395;  battle,  433; 
trade  with  China,  444;  Eng- 
lish demonstration  (1$66) 
against,  675-^ 

Hyugu,  Kumaso  in,  4Q 

Ibaraki-dOji,  bandit,  2d2 

Ice  storage,  liKi 

Ichijd,  (kith  Emperor  (987- 
1011)^260 

—  family,  one  of  "Five  Regent 
Houses,"  358;  leave  Court  for 
ToM,  461 

1 —  Fuvuyoshi,  scholar,  447 
Kaneyotdii   (1402-81),  re- 
gent, adviser  of  Ashikaga 
Yoshihisa,  431;  author,  447, 
448 ;  on  religions,  452 

Ichiman  see  Minamoto  Ichi- 
man 

Ichinei  (I  Ning,  or  Nei-issan), 

Buddhist  priest,  365 
Ichi-no-tani,  near  Hy5go,  in 

Bettsu,  defeat  of  Taira  at,  314 
Icho-mura,  birthplace  of  Hide- 

yoshi,  425 

Ideographs,  Chinese,  histori- 
cal writing,  2^  3;  and  Japan- 
ese language,  57]  date  of 
introduction,  1057  153  f.n.; 
adapted   for  syllabic  pur^- 
poscs,  104 |in  early  laws. 349 
leharu  see  Tokugawa  lenaru 
lehisa  see  Shimazu  lehisa 
lemitsu  see  Tokugawa  lemitsu 
lemochi  see  Tokugawa  lemo- 
ohi 

lenari  see  Tokugawa  lenari 
lenobu  see  Tokugawa  lenobu 

lesada  see  Tokugawa  losada 
Icshige  see  Tokugawa  lewhige 
letsugu  see  Tokugawa  letsugu 
letsuna  see  Tokugawa  letsuna 
leyasu  see  Tokugawa  leyasu 
leyoehi  see  Tokugawa  leyoshi 
Iga,  Prince,  weOtomo 
Iharu    Atamaro,    leader  of 
Yemisy  (780),  22Q 
li,    adherents    of  Southern 
Court,  400;  Bakufu  ministers 
from,  624;  tamarizume,  fi3fi 

—  Naomasa  (lofll-1002),  gen- 
CTal  at  Sekigahara,  5GQ 

—  Naosuke,  if amon  no  Kami 
(1815-60),  advocates  foreign 
intercourse.  665;  prime  min- 
i8t«r  at  Yedo,  668;  Tokugawa 
Nariaki's  opposition  to,  662; 
foreign  pohcy,  669-70  (nrj; 
assassinated,  fill 

—  Naotaka  (1590-1659),  min- 
ister of  lemitsu,  581,  and  of 
letsima,  584 

Ikeda  Isshinsai,  friend  of 
Harunari,  631 

—  Nobuteru  (1536-84),  coun- 
cillor after  Nobunaga's  death, 
494;  defeated,  498 

-^Teruma^^a  (1564-1613),  in 
plot  against  Ishida,  558;  fa* 
vours  leyaau,  5fiQ 
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Iki,  island,  in  early  myth,  28] 
attackoti  by  Toi,  262,  "By 
Mongols,  359,  362;  lield  by 
Japan,  7113 

Ikki,  "revolt,"  463=4 

IkkO,  Shin  sect;  Ikkd-ikki, 
war  of  1488,463 

IkkyQ  Zenji  (1394r-1481), 
priest  of  Daitoku-ji,  454 

Ikuno,  silver  mines,  528 

Iraagawa,  family,  gives  refuge 
to  Ashikaga  Yosbimichi,  405 ; 
against  Hdjd,  466;  in  Suruga 
and  Mikawa,  468;  leyasu's 
relations  with,  5.56 

—  Motome,  general  imder 
Date  Masamune,  421 

—  Sadayo  (Ry6«hun),  tandai 
of  Kyushu,  411;  recalled,  414 

—  Ujizane  (1538-1614),  son  of 
Yoshimoto,  479,  486 

—  Yoshimoto  (1519-60)  rules 
Suruga,  TotOmi  and  Mikawa, 
468;  threatens  Owari,  476; 
defeated  at  Okehazama 
(1560),  477 

Imai  Kanchxra,  one  of  Yoshin- 
aka's  four  body-guards,  312; 
sacrifices  himself  for  his 
master,  313 

Imibe,  corporation  or  guild  of 
mourners,   descent,    33^  61] 
guard  Imperial  insigma,  63] 
abstainers,  71^  130;  commis- 
sary agents  in  provinces,  93] 
in  charge  of  Treasury,  114 
Imjin  River,  Korea,  514,  517 
Immigration,    shadowed  in 
myths,  29.  34]  from  Siberia, 
China,  Malaysia  and  Poly- 
nesia, 45]  Japanese  ethnolo- 
gists on,  59-60;  of  Koreans 
and  Chinese  in  3rd  &  4th 
centuries,  102 ;  and  later,  144; 
from  Sliiragi  (608),  151 
Imna  s«c  Mimana 
Imoko  (Ono  Imoko),  envoy  to 
China  (607  a  d.),  145 
Imperial  lands,  87,  95 
Imprisonment,  6-11,  £i42 
Imun,  Korea,  secured  by  Ku- 
dara  with  Japan's  help,  123 
Inaba,  Princess  Yakanii  of,  13 

—  Masaya&u,  assassin  of 
Hotta  Masatoshi,  598 

Inaba-yama,  castle  of  Saito, 
48Q 

Inahi,  brother  of  Jimmu,  6Q 
Inamn  .see  Soga  Iname 
Inamura-ga-saki,    cliff  near 

Kamakura,  385  Ln 
Incen.se  ffitcs,  277,  432  •  '  '  ' 
Incest,  73,  111 

India,  firet  Japanese  visitor  to, 
Takaoka  or  Shinnyo,  231 

Indian  architecture,  influence 
of.  through  Buddhism,  153 

Indigo  growing  in  Awa,  612 

Industrial  class,  in  Kama- 
kura period,  322 

Industry,  early  Japanese,  71- 


72;  impulse  given  by  Bud- 
f?hiRm  in  Nara  epoch,  208: 
development  in  time  ol 
Yoshimune,  6 IT-IS;  modem 
manufactures,  694""^  ■  j 

Infantrj',  use  of ,  488 

Inheritance,  law  of,  in  Daihd 
legislation,  184;  in  feud^ 
system  of  Tokugawa,  593 

I  Ning  see  Ichinei 

Inishiki,  Prince,  85 

Inkyo  (Ingyo),  19th  Emperor 
(412-53).  110-11.87.02 

In-memoriam  eervices,  Shin0, 
226 

Inokami,  consort  of  Konin, 
204 

Inokashira  lake  and  Yedo 

water-supply,  5S2 
Inokuma,  general  of  the  Left) 

executed,  57.^ 
Ino    Tadavoshi.    survey  of 

Northern  islands  (1800),  658 
Inouye      Kaoru,  Marquia 

(b.  1835-),  68a 

—  Tetsujiro,  Dr.,  on  Buskx 
ethics,  287;  on  Chutaz  and 
Wang  Yang-ming,  6^7-8 

Inquisitors,  Bakufu  officials  at 
.Court  after  .S7j5A-i/tI  war  345 

Insei  see  Camera  government 

Insignia,  sacred  Imperial,  mir- 
ror, sword,  jewel,  33,  63,  79, 
319,380,397,412 

Inspectors  of  district  officials, 
after  Daika,  IfiS;  of  provincial 
government,  200;  in  temple 
service,  (VU 

Interest  on  loans,  202 

Interior  decoration,  Yamato 
school.  452;  (ill.).  442 

' ♦  Interior,"  G ranary  of,  SJQ  ' 

—  Ministry  of,  created  by 
Daika  (645).  IfiO 

"Invisible"  Kami,  8  (f.n.2>" 
Iratsuko,  rebel  against  Yury* 

aku,  famous  archer,  137 
Iris  festival,  214 
Iroha-^a,  text  book,  448 
Iron  in  Korea,  60]  foundry  at 

Akunoura,  6G9 

Irrigation,  under  Sujin,  SOJ 
under  Nintoku,  105.  in  6th 
and  7th  centuries,  155;  rice 
land,  182-  in  Nara  epoch, 
207;  irTHeian  epoch,  282; 
under  Yoshimime,  618 
Iruka  see  Soga  Iruka  ^ 
Isa,  early  carriage-builder,  12& 
Isawa,   headquarters  moved 
from  Taga  to,  222 
Ise,  shrine  of  Sun  at,  13,  ^ 
Yamatodake  at  shrine,  37; 
swords  offered,  85]  oracle 
calls  Amaterasu  an  avatar  of 
Buddha,  19.5;  Watarai  shrine^ 
64;  revolt~ori414  in,  412;  re- 
building shrines,  461,  493, 
583;  Oda  seite,  468,  480: 
Mori  insults  the  shrine,  ISI 
Ise  Heishi,  branch  of  Taira, 
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Ise  Monogatari,  5QQ 

—  Sadachika  ( 1 417-73)  page  of 
Yoshiniasa,  424,  425;  marries 
Yoshitoehi's  sister,  428;  in- 
fluence of,  43Q 

Ishida  Katsushige,  soldier  of 
Hideyoshi,  505;  brings  about 
Hidet8ugu's~death,  522-3: 
ordered  to  Korea,  524;  plot 
againsj.  Icyasu,  557,  558; 
takes  Osaka,  560;  death,  Ml 

Isbide  family  m  charge  of 
Yedo  prison,  642 

IshidO  family  favours  Tada- 
yoshi,  40fi 

Ishikawa  Island,  house  of  cor^ 
rection  on,  626 

Ishikawa  Jinshird  relieves  suf- 
fering in  Kyoto,  624 

I^-yama,  temple  486 

Ishizu,  battle,  Akiiye  defeated 
(1338)  by  K6  Moronao,  m 

Iso-takeru  (Itakeru),  son  of 
Susanoo,  14f.n.,  SI 

Isuraka,  Korean  artist,  127 

Itagaki  Taisuke,  Count  (b. 
1837),  683;  resigns  from 
cabinet  and  works  for  parlia- 
ment, 684,  689;  organizes 
Liberal  party,  690;  invited 
into  Cabmet,  fiO.T^ 

Itakura  Katsushige  (1542- 
1624),  in  bell-inscription 
plot,  567;  in  Kyoto,  580, 643 

—  Shigemune  (1587-1656), 
protests  against  Go-Komyo  s 
activities,  521 

Italians  employed  by  Govern- 
ment in  fine  arts,  687 

Its  Hifobumi,  Prince  (1841- 
1909),  683i  premier  (1885), 
691;  framer  of  constitution, 
^  (ill.);  head  of  Liberal 

?arty ,  623 ;  treaty  with  China, 
02;  assassinated,  Z29 
^Jinsai   (1627-1705),  Con- 
fucianist,  626 

—  Sukechika  (d.  1181),  guar- 
dian of  Minamoto  Yoritomo, 
302-3;  crushes  Yoritomo's 
army,  3QA 

Ito,  or  Wado,  Chinese  name 
for  Japanese,  84 

Itsukushiraa-Myojin,  Bud- 
dhist slu-ine,  299]  (iU.),  MI 

Itsutse,  brother  of  Jinmiu,  21, 

2a 

Iwa,  consort  of  Nintoku,  of 

Katsuragi  family,  IQI 
Iwai  (Ihawi)  ruler  of  Kyushu, 

blocks  invasion  of  Korea 

(527)  but  is  defeated  by 

Arakaho  (528),  m 
Iwaki,  son  of  Kara,  contests 

throne  with  Seinei,  112 
Ixjoaki-Mji,  branch  of  Taira,  265 
Iwakura  Tomoyoshi,  Prince 

(1825-83),  leader  of  moderate 

party,  673, 683=4  (ill.) 
Iware,  life-time  name  of  Jim- 

mu,  ZS 


Iwaaaka,  fort  in  Mikawa,  498 
Iwatsuki,  in  Musashi,  forti- 
fied, 42S 

lyo,  province,  28;  oldest  ideo- 
graphic inscription  (596  a.d.),  : 
ISaf  Ji.;  held  by  Kono,  IZQ 

Izanagi  and  Izanami,  male  and 
fems^e  Kami,  creators  of 
Japanese  islands,  9, 10, 19, 25, 
26.  28-29.  34,  109 

Izayoi-nikki,  journal  of  Abu- 
ts u-ni,  366 

Izu,  early  ship-building  in,  22, 
72,  99, 126-  Minamoto  Tame- 
tomo  exilea  to,  291 ;  Yoritomo 
in,  294,  302  :^04;  peaceful 
under  Kamukura  rule,  409; 
seized  by  Hojo  Soun  (1491), 
465 

Izumi  province,  rising  of  1309 

in,  413 

—  Chikahira  revolts  against 
Hoio,  338 

—  Shikibu,  poetess  of  11th 
centuiy,  261 

Izumo  in  early  myth,  15,  17, 
19,  30,  31:  revolt  in  causes 
withHrawal  of  court  from 
Yainato,  32;  gems  in,  67; 
conquered  By  MOri,  42Q 

Jade, "  curvod-j  e  wcl ,  "26 , 33  f 

Japan,  name  a  Dutch  (15th 
century)  perversion  of  Jik- 
pen,  71;  early  names,  145 

Jenghiz  Khan,  358 

Jerome,  Father,  544-5 

Jesuits  in  Japian,  530-55; 
banished,  540,  but  stay,  541; 
order  to  leave  checked  by 
Hideyoshi's  death,  541;  leya- 
su  plays  off  Franciscans 
against,  545;  denounce  Dutch 
ship  as  pirate,  545;  treated 
well  by  leyasu,  546 

Jesus,  Jerome  de  (d.  1602), 
Franciscan,  interview  with 
leyasu,  54^=5 

Jewel,  curved,  chaplet,  one  of 
Imperial  insignia,  18,  ^  33. 
63 

Jih-pen,  "Sunrise  Island," 
name  used  by  Chinese,  71 

Jimmu,  Emperor  (660-585 
B.C.)  76-7;  chronology  dating 
from  accession,  6i  ancestry, 
21;  leadCT  in  expedition 
against  Yamato,  22-4,  32, 34; 
poem  mentioning  YemisKi,  36; 
strategem  against  Tsuchi- 
gumo,  41i  successors,  78] 
tomb,  26  (ill.) 

Jimy5-in  family,  afterwards 
Hoku-ch5  or  Northern  Court, 
356,  holding  Chokodo  es- 
tates, 357;  gets  throne,  US 

Jingi-ryo,  quoted  on  Board  of 
Rehgion,  128 

Jingo,  Empress  (201-69),  88- 
91;  Chinese  and  Japanese 
chronology  of  reign,  6;  suc- 
cession, 90;  excluded  from ' 


dynasties  by  Dai  Nifum-ahi, 

645 

Jingu-ji,  jtemple  built  by  Fuji- 
wara  Muchimaro,  1S2 

Jinno  Shotoki,  "Emperor's 
Geneabgy,*^  work  on  divine 
right  by  Kitabatake  Chikah 
fusa,  40:^-4 

Jinahin^  cychcal  name  for  622 
A.D.,  civil  war,  12Q  •  i 

Jisho-ji,  monastery  in  Higashi- 
yama,  art-gallery,  424 

Jito.  '(41st)  Empress  (690-6), 
wife  of  TemmU)  172-5; 
historiography,  2^  Sushen,  35 

JiyH'td,  Liberal  party  organ- 
ized by  Itagaki,  69Q 

J5ben,  onC  of  "four  kings"  of 
poetry,  362  .  • 

Jocho,  wood-carver,  28Q 

Jodo,  Buddhist  sccit  intro- 
duced (1196)  by  H5nen,  367; 
treed,  370 

JCei,  year-period,  1232-^;  code 
of  1232,  349-r>();  basis  of 
Kemmu  code,  4D3~ 

JSkaku,  sculptor,  280 

Jdkwan,  year-period,  859-77, 
revision  of  Rules  and  R^u- 
lations,  122 

Jokyo,  year-period,  1684-7, 
trade  limitations,  <i09 

Jomei,  34th  Emperor  (629- 
41).  Tamura,  146 

Jo  Nagaaliige,  provincial  gov- 
ernor, defeated,  308 

Jorin,  scholar,  adviser  of  Yo- 
shi mi  tsu,  448 

Josetsu  (end  of  14th  centiuy), 
bonze  of  ShOkoku-ji,  painter, 
450 

Jove  see  Fujiwara  Joye  •  •  . 
Juko  see  Shuko 

Jun,    mother  of  Michiyasu 

(Montoku),2aS 
Junna,  54th  Emperor  (824- 

331,234=5 

Junnin,  47thL  Eraparor  (758- 
64).  198-9 

Juntoku,  84th  Emperor  (1211- 
21),  son  of  (jk>-Toba,  abdi- 
cates, called  Shin-in,  "new 
recluse,"  341;  exiled,  344 

Juraku-tei,  Mansion  of 
Pleasure,"  506, 527^  52a 

Jurd  see  Sukenan 

Justice,  Department  of,  Gyd- 
bvrshd,  under  Daika,  164; 
imder  Daiho,  129,2^;  in  Meiji 
government,  681 

Justice,  court  of,  633, 635, 638 

Justices,  land  grants  to,  1^ 

Justo  Ukondono  «ee  Takaya- 
ma 

Kada  Arimaro  (1706-r69)  re- 
vises code,  641 

—  Azunjamaro  (1668-1736), 
scholar,  restores  Japanese 
hterature,  645;  quoted,  646 

Kaempfer,  Eng^bert  (1631- 
1716),  historian,  6 
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Kag 

Kagoshima,  in  Satsume,  land- 
ing-place (1549)  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  530;  bom- 
barded by  English,  673,  ()74 
Kagu,  Mt.,  in  sun  myth,  12 
Kai,  peaceful  under  Kamakura 
rule,  409;  won  by  Takoda 
Shingen,  466,  467;  "black 
horse  of,  "  115 

Kaigen,  priest  in  charge  of 

Ashikago^akkd,  449 
Kai-koku  Hei-dan,  book  by 

Hayashi  iShibei,  urging  coast 

defense,  6rift 

KaikAva,  9th  Emperor  (157- 
£Bi  B.C.),  71 

Kaizan,  priest  of  Mydahin-ji, 

Kajiwara  Kagetoki  (d.  1200), 
fighting  against  Yoritomo, 
sympathizes  with  him,  305; 
military  governor,  316;  in 
command  of  fleet  quarrels 
with  Yoshitsune,  317;  warns 
Yoritomo  against  Yoshi- 
tsune, 221 

Kakinomoto  Hitomaru,  poet, 
end  of  7th  century,  2M 

Kamada  Masuie,  companion 
of  Yoshitomo,  death,  293 

Kamako  see  Nakatomi  Kama- 
ko 

Kanmkura,  S.  of  present  Yo- 
kohama, Yoritomo's  head- 
quarters, 305,  330-1 ;  military 
centre  for  liKl  years,  325; 
shrines  built  by  Yoritomo, 
326;  school  of  art,  365; 
growth  of  limiry,  377;  fall  of 
city  (1333),  385;  "E^quar- 
tera  of  Ashikaga  family,  398; 
Takauji  removes  to  Kyoto, 
402,  keeping  Kamakura  as 
secondary  basis,  403 ;  Ashi- 
kaga driven  out,  Uesugi  come 
in,  414 

—  GongorO,  soldier  of  Three 

Years'  War,  261 
•—  Jidaishi,  quoted  on  parties 

mShdkyu  struggle,  341-2 
Kamatari,  148-^;  see  Fujiwara 

Kamatari 

Kamegiku,  dancer,  342 
Kamcyama,    90th  Emperor 

(1254^74).  3.%.  351 
Kami  in  Japanese  mythology, 
8i 9;  "creation"  of  chiefs,  30; 
used  in  "Chronicles"  of 
Yemishi  chiefs,  36j  trinity  of, 
61;  two  classes,  64j  the  Kami 
cl^  or  Shimbetsu,  92[  wor- 
ship of,  in  early  7th  century, 
142, 157;  uii  no  /Cami  elective 
in  Temmu  s  time,  172;  ShinUi 
K.,  Buddha's  avatars,  193, 
JO.Vfi,  22S  fjL 

Kamimura,  Japanese  admiral, 
crushes  Vladivostok  squad- 
ron, Z13 

Kamitsuke  (now  Kdtsuke), 
early  dukedom,  82 


m 

K&mo,  Yamashiro,  shrine  in, 

64 

Kamo  Ch5mei,  author  of 
Hdjdhi,  367 

—  Mabuchi  (1697-1769),  re- 
stores Japanese  ethics,  645 
(ill.) ;  quoted,  646-7 

Kana,  syllabar>',  li5Q 
Kana-garsaki  (ICanasaki),  in 

Echizen,  taken  by  Ashikaga, 

39a 

Kanamura,  d^umji,  advises 
cession  (512  a  d.)  of  part  of 
Mimana  to  Kudara,  122; 
helps  Kudara  to  get  Imun 
(513  A.D.),  123;  puts  down 
revolt  of  Heguri  Matori,  129 

Kanaoka  see  Koze  Kanaoka 

Kanazawa,  fortress,  in  Three 
Years'  War,  2fi2 

Kanazawa,  Prof .  S.,  on  Korean 
and  Japanese  languages,  52 

^  Akitoki,  son  of  H6j5  Sane- 
toki,  449 

—  hunkd,  school  founded 
about  1270  by  Hojo  Sancto- 
ki,  449 

—  Sadaaki,  son  of  Akitoki, 
scholar,  449 

Kane  see  Nakatomi  Kane 

Kanoakira,  Prince  (914-87), 
sou  of  Daigo,  poet,  261 

Kanenaga,  Prmce  (1326-83), 
Mongol  fugitives,  443 

Kanenari,  Life-name  of  Em- 
peror Chuky5.  244  Ln^ 

Kanin,  princely  house,  621; 
Kokaku  chcsen  from,  622 

Kankd'MaTu,  steamship  pre- 
sented by  Dutch  govorn- 
ment,  669 

Kannabi,  Mt.,  sacred  rock,  65 

Kan5  school  of  painting,  450, 
452;  patronizca  by  Tokuga- 
wa,  GOQ 

—  Masanobu  see  Maeanobu 

—  Motonobu  see  Motonobu 
Kan.shin  (687-763).  Chinese 

Buddhist  missionary,  builds 
Shodai-ji  temple,  191 
Kanzaki,  port  in  Heian  epoch, 
2.H1 

Ka5,  painter  of  Kamakura 

school,  365,  450 
Kara,  Princess,  wife  of  Yurya- 

ku,  UZ 

Kara,  Korea,  80;  war  with 
Shiragi,  81 

Karako,  Japanese  general, 
killed  in  Korea  by  Oiwa,  122 

Karano,  l(X)-ft.  ship  ^74  a.d.), 
72j  126;99=1QQ 

Karu,  Prince,  son  of  Inkyo, 
suicide,  73^  111 

—  Princ^orothcr  of  Empress 
KOgj'oku,  in  Kamatari's 
plot,  148-9;  see  Kotoku 

—  son  of  Kusakabe,  succeeds 
to  throne,  175;  see  Momma 

Kasagi,  refuge  of  Go-Daigo, 
38Q 


Kaz 

Kaaai  Motochrka  (d.  1507),  432  . 
Kasanui,  Shrine  of,  lii 
Koahiwa-bara,  palace  at,  76 
Kasuga,  cruiser,  sinks  Yoshino, 

m 

—  shrine  at  Nara  (767-69)  in 
honour  of  Fujiwara  Kama- 
tari, 198  (iU.),  209i  280i  school 
of  painting,  365 

—  Tsubone,  mistress  of  Ashi- 
kaga YoBhiraasa,  422 

Katagiri  Katsmnoto,  bugyd  of 
Toyotomi,  564;  bronze  Bud- 
dha, 565-6;  bell-inscription. 
566-7 

Katakana,  fragments  of  char- 
acters, syllabary,  12Q  f.n.,  25Q 

Katana,  general,  suppresses 
Yemislii  revolt,  iiS 

Kalari-be,  raconteurs,  Ij  21 

Kato  Kiyomasa  (1562-1611), 
commands  second  corps  in 
invasion  of  Korea,  513,  514, 
517;  sides  with  Yae  at  court, 
522,  557;  in  plot  against 
Ishida,  558,  559;  studies 
Chinese  classics,  528 

—  Shirdzaetnon  Kagemasa, 
potter,  374^  452 

—  Tadahiro,  son  of  Kiyoma- 
sa, banished,  594,  r><).'t 

—  Yoshiaki  (1563-1631),  plots 
against  Ishida,  55S 

Katsu,  Count  (RintarO),  min- 
ister of  Marine,  668-9 

Katsuiye  see  Shibata  Katsuiye 

Katsurai,  148;  see  Nakatomi 
Kat-sumi 

Katsumoto  we  Hosokawa  Kat- 
sumoto  and  Katagiri  Kat- 
sumoto 

Katsura,  princely  house,  (i21 

—  Taro,  Prince  (1849-1913), 
prime  minister  (1908-11), 
693 

Katsurabara,  Prince  (786- 
853),  ancestor  of  Taira,  2U5 

Katsuragi,  beginning  of  power 
of,  105,  107;  descended  from 
TakenoucTuT  106;  Kara.  117 

Katsuragi  Mount,  12fi 

Kawabe  Nie,  in  Korea,  15Q 

Kawagoe,  in  Musaahi,  fortifi- 
cations, 42{i 

Kawajiri  Shigeyoshi,  appoint- 
ed to  Hizen,  422 

Kawakatsu  kiUs  preacher  of 
caterpillar  worship,  158 

Kawamura  at  Mukden,  722-3 

Kawanaka-jima,  battlefield, 
467.468 

Kaya,  moor  of,  Oshiwa  mur- 
dered on,  118;  port,  281 

Kaya-no-in,  consort  of  Toba, 
273.  28a 

Kazuhito,  Prince,  son  of  Go- 
Fushimi,  379;  nominally 
Emperor  (KOgon,  1332-35), 
380,  3S4 

I^azuko,  daughter  of  nideta<la, 
first  Tokugawa  consort,  58Q 
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Kaz 

Kazumasu  see  Takigawa  Kazn- 

masu 

Kazusa,  revolt  of  Yemishi  in, 

38;  Yoritomo  enters,  305 
Kebiishi,     executive  police 

(810-29),  179,  232,  246-7 
Kegon,    sect    of  Buddhists 

(736  A.D.),  367 
Kehi-no-ura  see  Tsuniga 
Keicho,    year-period,  1596- 

1614,  coinage  of,  610, 

615,  639 

iraiQ  Ajari  (1640-1701), 
scholar,  fiOQ 

Keiki  «ce  Tokugawa  Yoshino- 
bu 

Keiko,  12th  Emperor  (71- 
130),  85-7';  expeditions 
against  Yemishi,  36,  against 
Kvimaso,4t).  and  Tsuchi-^unio 
in  Bungo,  42j  tree-worship,  65 

Keitai,  Emperor  (.")07-31),  120. 
129;  8eri)ent  worship,  Co;  one 
province  added,  87:  nashiro, 
125 

Keiun,  poet,  3fiZ 

Kemmu  era  (1334-6),  restora- 

.  tion  of,  386;  crushes  militarj'^ 
houses  and  puts  court  nobles 
in  power,  388;  name  applied 
by  Northern  court  to  years 
1336-8,  3ilii 

—  Shikimoku,  code  of  1337, 
403 

Kench5-ii,    Zen    temple  in 

Kamalcura,  365 
Kenju,  or   Rennyo  Shdnin, 

(1415-99),  Shin  priest,  454, 

463 

Kenko,  daughter  of  Fujiwara 
Yorimichi,  consort  of  Shira- 
kawa,  mother  of  Horikawa, 
271-2,  223 

Kenk5  see  Yoehida  Kenk5 
Kennin-ji,  temple  in  Kyoto, 
Kad's  studio  in,  450;  one  of 
the    "Five,"    455j  priests 
alone  could  wear  purple,  589- 
>  9Q 

Kennyo  (1543-92),  priest,  in- 
tervenes for  Sakai,  482-3; 
guides  Hideyoshi  in  KyOshflj 
602j  helps  turn  Hideyoshi 
agamst  Christians,  rvi<> 

Keno  no  Omi,  in  Korea,  123 

Kenrci-mon-in,  Takakura's 
consort,  daughter  of  Taira 
Kiyomori,  295;  drowned  at 
Dan-no-ura,  ."^IQ 

Kenshin  see  Uesugi  Kenshin 

Kenso,  23rd  Emperor  (485-7). 
originally  called  Oke,  118; 
Yemishi  do  homage  to,  38 

Kesa,  mistress  of  Endo  Mori- 
to  (Mongaku),  304 

Keumsyong,  capital  of  Sinra, 
Korea,  SIl 

Khilkon,  Prince,  Russian  min- 
ister, 721-2 

Khitan  Tatars,  in  China,  358 

Ki,  family  founded  by  Ki  no 


756 

Tsonu,  descendant  of  Taken 

nouchi,  l()()-7;  eligible  to 
high  office,  295 

—  Haseo  (845-912),  famous 
scholar,  240;  plot  to  send  him 
with  Michizane  to  China, 
241;  prose,  249 

—  Hirozumi,  leader  agaiiurt 
Yemishi,  killed  by  them  (780). 
22Q 

—  Kosami  (733-97),  general 
against  Yemishi  (789),  is  de- 
feated and  degraded,  221 ; 
report  of  the  campaign,  222 

—  Omaro,  Japanese  general  in 
Korea,  6th  century,  l.'^O 

—  Tsurayuki  (883-946),  prose 
preface  to  Kokiiv-shil,  251 ; 
Tosa  Nikki,  251 

Kibi,  old  name  for  Bingo, 
Bitchu  and  Bizen  provinces, 
29;  Jimmu's  stay  in,  16 

—  no  Mabi  or  Makibi  (693- 
775),  Japanese  student  In 
China,  minister  of  the  Right, 
in  vent  or  of  sy  Uabar>' ,  190, 25Q ; 
opposition  to  Fujiwara,  191 ; 
minister  of  the  Right  under 
Kokcn,  199-2(X)  ;  opposes  suc- 
cession of  Shirakabe  (KOnin)^ 
204 ;  as  litUraleitr,  249 

Kibumi,   school  of  painters 

(()(>4  A.P.).  155 
Kidomaru,  famous  bandit,  262 
Kido    Takamasa    or  KOin 

(1834-77),   in    aUiance  of 

Choshu  and  Satsuma,  677. 

083  (iU.) 
Kii,  mythical  land  of  trees,  14j 

in  Yamato  expedition,  23; 

promontory,     28]  armed 

monks  in  KomaTa  war,  497; 

punished  by  Hideyoshi,  499-^ 

500;  orange  growing,  617; 

Tokugawa  of,  624. 
Kijima-yama,  in  Uixen,  place 

for  ula-gaki,  127 
Kikaku,  verse-writer,  601 
Kikkawa  in  battle  of  Sekiga- 

hara,  561 

—  Motoharu  (1530-86),  son 
of  Mori  Motonari,  469;  ad- 
viser of  Mori  Tenimoto,  421 ; 
general  500,  502 

Kikuchi,  adherents  of  South- 
em  Court,  in  Saikai-dd,  400; 
make  trouble  in  Kyushu, 
421;  defeated  by  Otomo,  470. 
411 

Kimbusen,  temple,  224 
Kimiko  Hidetake  in  Three 

Years' War,  2fil 
Kimmci,  29th  Emperor  (540- 

71).    131-4;    Yemishi  do 

homage  to,  38j  intercourse 

with  China,  IS^ 
Kinai,  five  home  provinces, 

132;  rice  grants,  5^ 
Kinchou,  2d  Army  wins  battle 

of  (UKM),  715-l(i 
Kinoshita  Junan  (1621-98), 


Kiy 

Cohfucianrat,  father  of  Tora* 
suke,  613,  626 

—  Torasuke,  scholar,  at  Yedo, 
613 

—  Yaemon,  f&tber  of  Hide- 
yoshi, 475 

Kinshiidan,  "Embroidered 
Brocade  Discourse,"  44X 

Kira  family,  masters  of  cere- 
monies. 635 

—  Yoshihide  killed  by  "47 
Rdmm"  (1703),  6QZ 

—  Yoshinaka,  son  of  Yoshi- 
hide, 607 

Kiso  river,  boundary  of  Mino, 
crossefi  by  Nobunaga  (1561 
and  1564),  480 

Kiso  Yoshinaka  see  Minamoto 
Yoshinaka 

Kitabatake,  adherents  of 
Southern  Court  in  Mutsu  and 
Ise,  400;  put  down  by  Yoshi- 
nori,  420;  rule  in  Ise,  4fiX 

—  Akiiye  (1317-38),  388; 
raises  siege  of  KySto,  393; 
killed  in  battle,  399 

Akinobu,  399 

—  Chikafusa  (1293-1354),  his- 
torian and  statesman,  as- 
sistant governor  of  0-U,  388; 
faithful  to  Go-Daigo,  597; 
Main  leader  of  Southern 
army,  401-2;  author  of  Jinnd 
Shdidki,  403^;  attempts  to 
unite  courts,  407;  death,  408; 
combines  Shxnld,  Buddhism 
and  Confucianism,  452;  Shin- 
id  revival,  (vtr»-."^f> 

—  Mitsumase,  revolts  of,  412 

—  Morokiyo,  piracy,  445 
Kitamura  Kigin  <1618-1705) 

author,  600  • 

—  Sessan,  calligr&phist,  601 

—  Shuncho,  son  of  Kigin,  6QQ 
Kitano,  ShintS  officials  of,  439; 

tea  f6te,  502 
Kitashirakawa,  Prinoe,  abbot 

of  Kwanei-ji,  682 
Kitar-yama,  Ashika  Yoshimi^ 

su's  palace  at^  417;  given  to 

Buddhist  priests,  US         . : 
Kite,  Golden,  24 
Kiuliencheng,  on  Y&lu,  centre 

of  Kuroki's  line,  713-U 
Kiyo,  Princess,  daughter  of 

Saga,  236 

Kiy  omaro  see  Wake  Kiyomaro 
Kiyomizu,  temple,  22Z  (iU.), 
578 

Kiyomori  see  Taira  Kiyomori 
Kiyosu,  castle  in  Owari,  con- 
ference of  Nobunaga's  vas- 
sals, 493-4 

—  Naritada,  scholar,  447 

—  Takenori,  leader  in  Nine 
Years'  Commotion,  helps 
crush  Abe  Sadato  (1062), 
266;  family  quarrel  cause  of 
Three  Years'  War,  2fiZ 

Kiyowara,  family  eligible  to 
high  office,  295 
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Ko  .  f 

Ko  An-mu,  Chinese  scholar  in 

Japan  (516  a.d.),  133 
Ko  Moronao  (d.  1351),  de- 
feats Kitabatake  Akiiye  at 
Ishisu,  399;  defeats  Masat- 
sura.  402;  ahilsuji  in  Muro- 
machi,  403,  436;  plot  against, 
4Q4r-5;  lallefBy  Uesugi,  m. 

—  Moroyasu  (d.  1351),  402; 
plot  against ,  404-5 ;  death,  4Qfi 

Koban,  coin,  527,  52S 

Kobe,  formerly  Fukuhara, 
made  capital  by  Kiyomori 
(1180),  300;  Hyogo,  in  Ashi- 
kaga  revolt,  3M 

Koben  see  My6c 

KObd  Daishi,  posthumous 
name  of  Kukai  (q.v.) 

KSbun,  39th  Emperor  (672), 
Prince  Otorao  (q.v.)  succeeds 
Tenchi,  169-170:  included-in 
Dai  Nihon-shi,  OiS 

Koeckebacker,  Nicholas, 
Dutch  factor,  helps  conquer 
castle  of  Hara,  554-5 

Koetouxi,  merchant,  envoy  to 
China,  M3 

Kofuku-ji,  Nara  temple  of 
Hosso  sect,  101,  102^  123  f.n.. 
367;  armed  men  of  the  mon- 
astery, 213;  their  quarrels  and 
their  treatment  by  Taira, 
274;  burnt  by  Taira  (1180), 
3Q1;  revenue  of  temple,  439 

Koga,  in  Shimosa,  seat  of 
Ashikaga  after  Kamakura, 
414;  Shigeuji's  castle,  425-() 

Kogen,  8th  Emj^eror  (214-158 
B.C.),  71 

KOgon,  Northern  Emperor 
(1332-5),  Prince  Kazuhito 
(q.v.),  gives  commission 
(1336)  to  the  Ashikaga,  394, 
and  expects  restoration  to 
throne,  396;  becomes  Zen 
priest,  407 

Kogoshui,  ancient  record 
quoted,  63i6L  69, 103 

Kogj'oku,  (35tH)  Empress 
(642-5),  140-9;  abdicates, 
becomes  Empress  Dowager, 
160;  again  Empress  — see 
Saimei — ,  166,  460;  Asuka 
palace,  154;  worship  of  silk- 
worm, fia 

Kohayakawa  Hideaki  (1577- 
1602),  nominally  against 
leyasu,  559,  but  goes  over  in 
battle  of  Sekigahara,  561 

—  Takakage  (1532-90),  469; 
adviser  of  Mori  Terumoto, 
49 1 ;  ^  encral  of  Hideyoshi, 500, 
502;  m  Korean  invasion,  517; 
signs  Hideyoshi's  laws  of 
1595,  52G 

Koide  Hidemasa  (1539-1604), 
guardian  of  Hideyori,  5H4 

Ko-jiki,  Records  of  Ancient 
Tilings,  2]  to  028  a.d.,  3^  on 
Chuai,  SSj  contains  the  Kuji- 
hongi,  143;  preface,  2M 
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Kojima,  adherents  of  Southern 

Court,  400 

—  Takanori,  defender  of  Go- 
Daigo,  381 

KOkaku,  119th  Emperor 
(1780-1816),  622,  629;  his 
rank  and  his  father'sTIillbnl 

Koken,  (46th)  Empress  (749- 
58).  daughter  of  ShSmu, 
known  in  life  as  Abe,  197; 
abdicates  but  dethrones  her 
successor,  198-9,  460;  see 
Shotoku 

— ,  son  of  Kenju,  4fil 

Koki,  Record  of  the  Country,  2 

Kokivr^hu,  10th  century  an- 
thology, 23L  249,  250i  Ki 
Tsurayuki's  prose  preface  to, 
251 ;  comments  by  KeichQ, 

sxr 

K5k5,  58th  Emperor  (885-7), 
Prince  Tokiyasu,  239;  coup- 
let tournaments,  277 

Koka,  coin,  438-9;  unit  of 
measure,  522 

Kokubun-ji,  official  provincial 
temples,  194-5;  alfihated 
with  Todai-ji,  453;  heavy 
expense  of,  245 

KoKuli,  Korea,  El 

Kokmhi,  provincial  governor, 
106;  appointed  by  Throne, 
first  mentioned  in  374  a.d., 
129:  after  Daika  (645).  161; 
over  hini,  180;  Buddhist 
hierarchy  194^5 

Kokyo,  C5s2ika  abbot,  leads 
great  revolt  (1529),  461 

Koma,  Korea,  now  Pyong- 
yang, 80-1 ;  increase  of 
power.  TTIT  121,  122;  at- 
tacked by  Kudara  and  Japan, 
1.50^  families  in  Japanese 
nobility,  153;  falls,  167:  mi- 
gration, 168;  ruler  of  Pohai 
recognized  as  successor  of 
dynasty  of,  223;  envoys,  263; 
Mongol  invasion,  358,  3.59 

Koma,  suzerain  of  Aya-uji, 
assassinates  Sashun,  i:i8-9 

Koraa-gori,  in  Musaahi,  settle- 
ment in  Japan  from  Koma,  168 

Komaki  war  (1583),  named 
from  Komaki-yama,  497-8 

Komci,  12l8t  Emperor  (1846- 
67).  664 

Koraon  Mitsukuni,  603 
Komura  Jutaro,  Marquis 
(1853-1911),  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs,  peace  commis- 
sioner at  Portsmouth,  125 
Kdmvo,  Imperial  name  of 
Asuka,  wife  of  Shdrau  and 
mother  of  K5ken,  190;  story 
of   miraculous  conception, 

Komyo,  Emperor  (1336-48) 
of  Northern  dynasty,  brothtsr 
of  Kogon,  396,  39L  :Mi  ab- 
dicates and  becomes  Zen 
priest,  407 
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Kondo,  branch  of  Fujiwara  in 

Kwanto,  266 

Kongobo-ji,  Shingon  temple  on 
Koya-san,  361 

Konin,  49th  Emperor  (770- 
81),  formerly  Prince  Shira- 
kaoe,  204;  reforms  local  ad- 
ministration, 217;  festival  of 
his  birthday,  Tenchdselsu,  218 

KoniUy  year-period,  810-24, 
and  revision  of  Rules  and 
Regulations,  12Z 

Konishi  Yukinaga  (d.  1600), 
commands  first  division  in 
Korean  invasion  (1592), ^513, 
514,  516;  entrapped  By 
Chinese  diplomacy,  517;  with 
last  troojw  in  Korea,  518; 
opposes  Kate,  557 ;  against 
leyasu,  559,  560;  death,  361 

Konno,  swordsman,  293 

KOno  family  in  lyo,  470 

Konoe,  76th  Emperor  (1142- 
55).  273.  289 

Konoe,  Imperial  guards,  232; 
origin,  284:  name  given  to 
Fujiwara  Alotomichi's  de- 
scendants, kwampaku  alter- 
nately with  Ku^o,  330.  357; 
one  of  "Five  Regent 
Houses,"  358,  581 

—  Prince,  leader  of  moderate 
party,  623 

—  Nobuliiro  (1593-1643),  min- 
ister of  Right,  5S() 

—  Sakihlsa  (1536-1612),  en- 
voy to  Sliin  monks,  4S6 

Korai,  or  Koma,  Korea,  80 
Korea,  alphabet,  104;  archi- 
tecture, 126;  artisans,  113, 
119.  520TBuddhi8m.  131. 
367-8;  China,  relations  with, 
83,  84,  144j  chronology,  6j  7, 
ZL  81,  89,  90,  99,  Uii  lan- 
guage, 5(1;  music,  156;  myth, 
14,  31,  32,  60i  pottery,  se- 
pmcKral,  54;  scholars,  153; 
treasury,  Japanese,  110; 
early  intercourse  with  Japan, 
60,  80-1;  Jingo's  conquest, 
88-9;  granary,  124;  Japanese 
relations  in  540-()45.  149-52; 
families  in  Japanese  nobiUty, 
153;  war  between  Japan  and 
China  for,  167:  precious 
metais,  186;  8tn  century 
relations,  223;  Mongol  inva- 
sion, 358^  Japanese  piracy, 
442-3  imdeyoshi's  invasion, 
509^20;    Arai  Hakusekai's 

Eolicy  toward  envoys,  608; 
reak  with,  (1873),  683-4; 
treaty  (1875),  685,  699j 
Chinese  activity  in,  699-700; 
independence  recognized  by 
1895  treaty,  702]  Russian 
aggression,  704-5;  Japan's 
interests  in,  recognized  by 
Treaty  of  Port.sraouth,  725; 
Japanese  occupation  and  an- 
nexation, 728-30     .     •  I 
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Koreh 

Korehito,    Prince,  Emperor 

Seiwa,  23S 
K5rei,  7th  Emperor  (290-215 

B.C.),  28 
Korekimi  see  Fujiwara  Kore- 

kimi 

Koretaka,    Prince  (844-97), 

Buddhist  monk  and  poet,  2^ 
Koreyasu,     Prince,  shogun, 

(1206-89),  aM 
Korietz,  Russian  gunboat  at 

Chemulpo,  112 
Koriyama,  in  Yamato,  castle 

commanding  Izimu  and  Kii, 

Koromo,  tunic,  68,  and  name 
of  a  fort,  266  Lxu 

Koromo-gawa,  campaign  on, 
against  Yemishi,  222 

Kosa,  abbot  of  Ishi-yama 
monastery,  48fi 

Koshi,  Yemishi  in,  3fi 

Kotesashi  moor,  Takauji  de- 
feated at,  4QZ 

Koto,  lute,  75,  100,  365  (ill) 

Kotoku,  36th  Emperor  (645- 
54).  159-166;  Yemishi  do 
Romagcto  (646).  38 

KStsuke,  early  Kamitsuke,  a 
dukedom,  82;  revolt  of 
Yoshinaka  in,  (1180)  307-8: 
won  by  Kenshin,  46S;  silk 
growing  in,  Oil 

Koya,  reptile  Katni  of,  128; 
snow  festival  of,  277 

Koyama,  branch  of  Fujiwara 
in  Kwanto,  266;  one  of  ilS 
Generals  "  of  Kwanto,  42 ."i 

Koyane  (Ame-no-Koyane)  an- 
cestor of  Nakatomi,  33,  61 

Koya-san,  mountain  in  Kii, 
temple  of  Kong6b6-ji,  307; 
threatened  after  Komaki  war, 
5QQ;  shrine,  521;  nobles  enter, 
561 

Koyomaro,  warden  of  Mutsu, 
killed  by  Yemisi  (724),  219 

Koze  (Kose),  family  descended 
from  Takenouchi,  106-7 

Koze  Fumio,  scholar  240; 
Chinese  prose,  219 

—  Kanaoka  (850-90),  painter 
and  landscape  artist  of  Kyo- 
to, 241i  251j  279:  school, 
365 

Kublai  Khan  and  the  Mongol 

invasion,  358-(V4 
Kubd,  governor  general  of  4 

proN-inces,  414,  436 
Kuchiki    Mototsuna  (1549- 

1632)  at  battle  of  Sekigahara, 

561 

Kuchinotsu,  port,  Jesuits  in- 
vited to,  536 

Kudara,  Korea,  now  Seoul,  8Q; 
Japanese  alliance,  90^  12Q; 
weaver  from,  102;  scribe,  103; 
relations  with  Yuryaku,  UA; 
story  of  Multa,  120;  invaded 
by  Koma,  122;  secures  Imun, 
123;  gains  through  friendship 
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of  Japan,  124;  Buddhism, 
132.  134.  I3g;  wars  with 
Sliirrigi  and  Koma,  149; 
crushed  by  Shiragi  and  China, 
167;  migration  from,  153.  168 
Kudara  Kawanari,  painter, 
2iiL 

Kudo  Suketsune,  killed  in 
vendetta  (1193),  332=3 

Kuga  family,  eUgible  for  office 
of  highest  rank,  295 

—  Nagamichi,  minister  under 
Go-Daigo,  388 

Kugeshu-hatto,  leyasu's  law  for 
Court  nobles,  573, 576-7 

Kugyo  (1201-19),  son  of 
Yoriiye,  assassinates  Saneto- 
mo,  3:^9-40 

Kuhi  brings  scales  and 
weights  from  China,  1^ 

Kujihonai,  history,  L13 

Kujo,  descendants  of  Fuji- 
wara Kanezane,  chosen 
Kwatnpaku  alternately  with 
Konoe,  330.  357;  one  of 
"Five  Regent  Mouses,"  358 

KQkai  (posthumously,  K6b5 
Daiahi),  774-835,  Buddhist 
priest,  called  by  some  in- 
ventor of  mixed  Shintd,  196, 
644;  founder  (809)  of  Shingon 
'CTnie  Word)  system,  367, 
309.  calligrapher,  234,  565. 
and  inventor  of  hira-gana 
syllabary,  229^  250,  251j 
portrait,  22Sj8hrine7iU.),~229 

Kuma,  Southern  tribe,  39,  41 

Kumagaye  Naozane  (d.  1208), 
kills  Taira  Atsumori,  315 

Kumaso,  early  inhabitants  of 
KyushQ,  28,  34,  39-41 ;  pos- 
sibly of  Korean  origin,  41j 
may  be  identical  with  Haya- 
to,  41i  called  Wado  by  (Chi- 
nese, 77j  Keiko's  expedition 
against,  40,  85j  Chuai's  ex- 
pedition, 

Kume,  Dr.,  on  Yaraato-dake's 
route  of  march,  86|  on 
Takenouchi-no-Sukune,  Kffi 

—  Prince,  dies  on  expedition 
to  Shiragi,  151 

—  Kami,  33,  62 

Kumebe,  palace  guards,  33. 

62,67, 13Q 
Kuuajiri,  Russians  seized  at 

(1814),  659 
Kuno,  castle  of,  in  T6t5mi, 

476 

Kurama,  temple  of,  Yoshi- 
tsune  escapes  from,  30fr-7 

Kurando  or  Kurodo,  Imperial 
estates  bureau,  office  estab- 
lished, 231;  K.-dokoro  pre- 
cursor of  kwampaku,  232;  held 
by  Minamoto  Yorimasa,  299 

Kurayamada,  conspirator 
against  Soga,  148;  suicide 
l.'^U-fiO 

Kuriles,  Rassians  in,  658; 
Japanese  title  recognized,  698 


Kwam 

Kuriyama  Gen,  contributor 

to  Dai  Nihon-ski,  645 
Kuro,   lady   of  Takenouchi 

family,  lOa 

Kuroda  Nagamasa  (1568- 
1623)  soldier  of  Hideyoshi, 
498.  500;  against  Isliida,  558; 
favours  leyasu,  559;  studies 
Chinese  classics,  578 

Kurodo  see  Kurando 

Kuroki,  Ibei,  Count  (b.l844), 
commands  on  Yalu,  713;  de- 
feats Russians,  714;  head  of 
Ist  Army,  717,  718;  attempts 
to  turn  Russian  flank  719; 
at  Mukden,  722 

Kuromaro  see  Takamuku  Ku- 
romaro 

Kuropatkin,  Alexei  Nikolaie- 
vitch  (b.l848),  Russian  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Man- 
churia, 713;  plans  before  and 
after  Liaoyang,  710-20;  suc- 
ceeded by  Linievitch,  723. 

Kusaka,  ddfeat  of  Jimmu  at, 
23 

Kusakabe,  Prince,  (d.  690) 

son  of  Temmu  and  JitS,  122 
Kusano    support  Southern 

Court,  4QQ 
Kusu  (Kusuriko),  daughter  of 

Fujiwara  Tanetsugu,  consort 

of  HeijS,  230,  231 
Kusu,  wife  of  Oto,  kills  him, 

114 

Kusunoki,  adherents  of  South- 
ern Court,  400 

—  Jir6,  in  attack  on  palace 
(1443),  412 

—  Masahide  rebels  in  1428,412 

—  Masanori  (d.l390),  minis- 
ter, 401 ;  joins  Northern  party, 
410,  returns  to  Southern,  411 

—  Maaashige  (1294-1336), 
called  NaakO,  defender  of  Go- 
Daigo,  380-2.  386;  provincial 
governor,  388;  against  Ashi- 
kaga,  392]  death,  (ill.)  394-5 

—  Masatoki,  death,  402 

—  Masatomo  defeats  No- 
bunaga  in  Ise,  480 

—  Masatsura  (1326-48),  son 
of  Masashige,  395;  receives 
Go-Daigo  in  Yoshimo,  397; 
campaign  in  Settsu,  402 

Kuwana,  castle  of  Takigawa 
Kazumaau,  in  Ise,  495 

Kuzuno,  Prince,  son  of  K5- 
bun,  sacrifices  his  claim  to 
throne  (6%).  174-5 

Kuzuo,  iti  Shinano,  castle,  4fi2 

Kwaifu-so,  anthology  of 
poems  17511214=15 

Kwaikei,  sculptor,  28Q 

Kwammu,  60th  Emperor 
(782-805),  formerly  Yamabe, 
204-5.  224  (iU.)-30;  changes 
capital  to  KyotS  (792),  225; 
poathumous  names  first  used, 
21 ;  sends  SaichO  to  study 
Cluncse  Buddhism,  368 
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Kwamp 

Kwampaku,  regent  for  grown 
Emperor,  mayor  of  palace, 
office  estabUshed  (882),  239; 
decUne  of  power  under  Go- 
Sanj5,  271;  foreshadowed  by 
KurandcMiokoro,  232 ;  chosen 
alternately  from  Kujo  and 
Konoe,  pO^  357-8;  office  abol- 
ished after  Kernmu  restora- 
tion, 387;  unimportant  after 
Tokugawa  period, 

Kwampei  era,  889-97,  Counsels 
of,  Uda's  letter  to  Daigo,  212 

Kwanei,  year  period,  1621-43; 
Kwanei  Shoke  Keizurden, 
genealogical  record,  579; 

Ktoanei-ji,  temple,  5^ 

Kwangaku-in,  uji  academy, 
founded  (821),  206,  2^ 

KwangtUDg  pemnsula,  in 
battle  of   Kmchou,  215 

Kwang-wu,  Chinese  emperor, 
Japanese  envoy  to,  84 

Kwa-nji,  period,  1087-94,  2fiZ 

Ktvanki,  period,  1229-32,  crop 
failure  and  famine,  348 

Kwank5  see  Sugawara  Michi- 
flane 

Kwanno  Chokuy5  establishes 
school  in  Yedo,  tilA 

Kwaimon,  Mercy,  Buddhist 
goddess,  192;  Shirakawa's 
temple,  272;  temple  at  Kama- 
kura,  '62& 

Kwanryo,  governor  general, 
387;  list  of  Kamakura  /;., 
413;  title  passes  from  Ashi- 
kaga  to  Uesugi  family,  414; 
also  given  (1367)  to  ihilsuji 
in  8hdgun'a  court,  and  held  by 
Shiba,  Uoaokawa  and  Hata> 
keyama  families,  414,  436: 
compared  with  shMcen  and 
beitd,  436 

Kvxmsei,  year-period,  1789- 
1800,  vagabonds  in  Yedo 
during;  Q2g 

Kwanto,  or  Bando,  many 
shell-heaps  in,  *6;  army 
raised  in,  against~Yemishi, 
223;  Taira  and  Minamoto 
SgEt  in,  263;  Minamoto 
supreme  in,  264 ;  Ashikaya 
supreme,  416;  Eipht  Generals 
of,  combme  against  Uesugi, 
425;  battle-ground,  425-0; 
war  between  branches  of 
Uesugi  and  H6j5  and  Satomi, 
431;  in  Battle  Period,  464=8 

Kwazan,  65th  Emperor  (985- 
6L  250-60 

Ktodhetsu,  families  of  chief- 
tains of  the  conquest,  Im- 
perial class,  77j  92^  pre- 
historic administration,  ^ 
classification  in  Seishi-^oku, 
233;  revolt,  128-9;  rank  of 
Empress,  189 

Kyaku,  "official rules,"  supple- 
menting Yoro  laws,  177;  re- 
vised, 177;  (819),  232 
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Kyogerl,  Comic  play,  45ft 
Kydgoku,  one  of  four  princely 
houses,  621 
—  Takutsugu  (1560-1609),. 

Kydhd,  year-period,  1716-35; 
K.-kin,  coins  then  minted, 
615 

Kyong-sang,  Korea,  514 
Kyoriku,  verse-writer,  tiQl 
Kyoroku,  year-period,  1528-31, 
462 

Kyoto,  capital  794  a  d.,  224- 
6(ill.),  275;  two  cities  and 
two  markets,  281 ;  capital 
momentarily  moved  to  Fuku- 
hara  (1180),  300]  evacuated 
by  Taira  (1183),  310]  school 
of  art,  365]  culture,  366; 
Go-Daigo's  conspiracy,  379; 
in  war  of  dynasties,  398; 
Takauji  removes  to,  402; 
ravagol,  4<y2;  Nobunaga  re- 
stores order.  479-80;  under 
Hideyoshi,  481 ;  Portuguese, 
530;  Xavier,  531-2;  Jesuits, 
537;  Vilela,  538;  Franciscan 
church,  542;  patent  to  'mis- 
sionaries, 54j5;  shdgun's  dep- 
uty in,  561;  leyasu,  562; 
lemitsu'a  demonstration 
against,  5S1~2;  Court  ex- 
cluded from  power,  588; 
vendetta  illegal  m,  607;  great 
fire  (1788),  624l  reBuilding, 
629-30;  government,  632,  QM 
-7 ;  loyalist  intrigues  in,  669- 
70:  extremists  driven  from. 
675;  foreign  ministers  invitea 
to,  6ZS 

Kyflka,  priest,  419 

KyushQ,  early  myth,  18-19; 
expedition  against  Yamato, 
21,  77;  situation,  28;  King- 
dom called  Wo  by^hinese, 
60;  government  station,  83j 
Keikfi's  expedition  against 
Kumaso,  85]  granary,  121. 
124;  trade,  281;  Mongol  in- 
vasion, 359-60;  revolt  of 
1349,  405;  taken  from  Ashi- 
kaga,  411;  disorder,  414.  421- 
2,  430;  piracy,  443 ;  great 
families,  470;  Hideyoshi's 
invasion,  500-2;  early  Euro- 
pean intercourse,  5j30;  Chris- 
tians, 63L  539,  5Sr^ 

Lacquer,  trc-es,  planting  of, 
required  for  tenure  of  up- 
lands, 182;  development  of 
art  in  Nara  epoch,  208-9;  in 
Ueian,  279;  ware  exported, 
445;  manufacture  in  time  of 
y^himasa,  451;  (iU  ).  184.643. 

Ladies-in-waiting,  unetne,  at 
early  court,  73]  dancers,  115; 
Yoshimune's  reforms,  011=12 

Land  and  land-holding,  pre- 
historic, 95-6;  royal  fees,  120; 
taxation,  124;  Daika  reform, 
162;  all  land  Crown  property. 
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164;  6-year  lease,  165;  sus- 
tenance grants  lead  to  feudal- 
ism, 172;  Daiho  laws,  178. 
182-4;  reclaimed  uplands, 
201;  centralized  holdings,  8th 
century,  202;  grants  for  rec- 
lamation, 207;  maximum 
holdings,  207-8;  abuses  in 
system,  246 ;  large  estates, 
251-2;  Go-Sanjo's  reforms, 
270;  territorial  name,  237; 
constables  and  stewards, 
328;  Shokyrl  tumult,  341; 
new  distribution,  346;  Jon 
laws,  350;  Go-Daigo's 
grants,  387;  estates  under 
Ashikaga,  409^  426,  435; 
military  holdings,  437;  tax, 
438;  Crown  lands  pass  to 
military  houses,  46 1 ;  Hide- 
yoshi's  laws,  526-7;  taxes, 
638.  63a 

Landscape-gardening,  in  the 
Heian  epoch,  278;  in  Kama- 
kura period,  305;  patronized 
by  Yoshimasa,  424.  in  Mu- 
romachi  epoch,  456-7;  at 
Momoyama,  521 

Land  steward,  jitH,  and  chief 
steward,  so-jito,  in  Yori- 
komo's  reform  of  land,  328: 
8himpo-jil5,  land  holders  ana 
stewards  after  the  Shokyu 
war,  316 

Language,  56-7;  in  Heian 
epoch,  249;  difficulties  for 
preaching,  532-.! 

Lanterns,  8  (ill  ),  6Z9  (ill.) 

La  PiJIrouse,  Strait  of,  claimed 
as  Russian  boundary,  697 

Law,  in  time  of  Ojin,  100- 
1;  criminal,  protohistorio 
period,  125;  of  Daiho,  176-84. 
232;  codcof  1232,  a.d.,  349- 
50;  Kernmu  code,  ^^3;  Hide- 
yoslu's  legislation,  525-7; 
Laws  of  Military  Houses, 
574-6.  584;  Laws  for  Court 
Nom4.~^73,  576-7;  of 
lemitsu  and  letsima,  584-5; 
real  cwle,  613,  fill;  in  Toku- 
gawa  period,  639=41;  codified 
after  Restoration,  691 ;  De- 
partment, in  Mciji  admin- 
istration, 6S1 

Leech,  first  offspring  of  Iza- 

nagi  and  Izanami,  9,  26 
Left  Minister  of,  Sa-daijin. 

office  created  by  Daika,  I6Q 
Legs,  length,  as  racial  mark, 

58=9 

L4se  MajesU  under  Daihd 
code,  128 

Liao  River,  Russians  forced 
into  valley  of,  718 

Liaotung  peninsula,  Chinese 
forces  in,  (1592),  defeated  by 
Japanese,  51^-17;  fighting  in 
1894  in,  ZQl;  Russian  lease  of, 
705 

Liaoyang,  battle  of,  Ilfi 
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Liberal  party,  Jiytirtd,  or- 
ganized (1878)  by  Itagaki, 
690;  unites  with  Progressists 
ana  forms  Constitutionist 
party,  033  ^  , 

Library  of  Kariazaioa-bunko, 
449;  of  Shohei-kd,  578;  of 
Momijiyatna  Bunko,  579 ;  and 
Shinld,  r>44-5 

Liefde,  Dutch  ship,  M5,  652 

Li  Hung-chang  (1^-1901), 
Chinese  plenipotentiary  for 
peace  of  1895,  .ZiJ2 

Li  Lungmin,  artist, 

Linievitch,  Nikolai  Petro- 
vitch  (b.l834),  Russian  gen- 
eral, succeeds  Kuropatkin 
in  command,  defeated  at 
Mukden,  223 

Literature,  in  Nara  epoch, 
214;  in  Heian  epoch,  248- 
2511  in  Tenryaku  era,  261; 
in  Kamakura  epoch.  366-7 ; 
in  Muromachi  pcrioa,  447-9; 
under  Ilideyoshi,  528;  place 
q{,  in  Military  Houses  Laws, 
574;  in  CJourt  Laws,  512;  le- 
yasu's  attitude,  578;  Tsuna- 
yoshi  encourages  Japanese 
and  Chuiese,  600;  favoured 
by  Yoshimunc,  1)13- 14;  Jap- 
encse,  restoration  of,  645; 
foreign,  659;  Chinese,  104, 
214,  234.~578-9.  645=fi 

Liu-Jen-kuei,  Chinese  general, 
defeats  Japanese  in  Koroa 
(662  A.D.),  167 

Lloyd,  Rev.  A.,  on  Buddhism, 
— Tcndai,  228  —  Hosso,  368; 
and  Shinto,  Siiii  Ln. 

Longevity,  herb  of,  196 

Longford's  Korea  cite<l,  32 

Loochoo  see  Ryukyu  Islands 

Lotteries,  2IZ 

Lotus  festival,  214 

Loyalty,  in  early  times,  100- 
1,  109j  112;  in  Heian  epoch, 
285;  in  Tokugawa  period, 
642^.*^ 

Lute,  of  Susanoo,  14^  the 
kolo,  75^  made  from  the  ship 
Karano,  100;  biioa,  4-stringea 
Chinese  lute,  4^ 

Mabuchi  sec  Kamo  Mabuchi 

Macao,  trade  with,  529: 
Jesuits  there,  530;  annual 
vessel  from,  536,540;  em- 
bassy of  1640  from,  h.->h 

Machado,  Joao  Buptista  de 
(1581-1617),  Jesuit,  execut- 
ed, 551 

Madn-ya,  shop,  281  * 
Madre  de  Dios,  Pessoa's  ship, 
653 

Macda  Gen-i  or  Munehisa 
(1539-1602),  guardian  of  Oda 
Nobutada's  son  Samboshi, 
491;  in  charge  of  Kyoto 
Buddha,  506 

—  Toahiiye  (1538-99),  fails 
to  help  Shibata  KaJLsuiye, 
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495-6:  commands  armies  in 
Komaki  war,  497,  and  against 
Hojo,  503;  one  of  5  senior 
ministers,  523  (ill.),  526; 
attempt  to  make  break  be- 
tween  leyasu  and,  657; 
death.  55K 

—  Toshinaga  (1562-1614), 
son  of  Toshiiyc,  favours  leya^ 
su,  559.  ^560;  simulates  mad- 
ness, 

Magic  and  incantations,  of 
Buddhist  abbot  Raigo,  274; 
eneral  behef  in,  282 
ahayana.  Great  Vehicle, 
esoteric  Buddhism,  132,  369 
Mahitotsu,  metal  worker,  Z9 
Makaroff,  Stephan  Osipovitch 
(1848-1904),  Russian  ad- 
miral drowned  with  Peiro- 
pavlovsk,  114 

Maketsu,  Chinese  or  Korean 
spinning  woman,  immigrant 
to  Japan,  iil2 

Maki,  wife  of  H5j6  Tokimasa, 
favours  her  son-in-law,  Mina- 
moto  Tomomasa,  337 
Makibi  see  Kibi  no  Mabi 
Makura  Soshi,  book  by  Sei 
Shonagon,  249 

MaUets  and  "mallet-headed'' 

swords,  42j,  51 

Mamiya  Rinzo  (1781-1845) 
discovers  (1826)  that  Sagha- 
lien  is  not  part  of  continent, 
697 

Mamta,  Prince,  in  charge  of 
Record  of  Uji,  233 

Manabo  Norifusa,  minister 
under  lenobu,  608.  and  le- 
tsugu,  610;  removed  from 
Treasury  by  Yosliimune,  611 

Manchu-Korean  subdivision 
of  Asiatic  yellow  race,  58 

Manchuria,  in  colonization 
from  northern  China,  60; 
part  ceded  to  Japan  by 
treaty  of  1895,  but  not  oc- 
cupied after  Russian,  German 
and  French  note,  702:  Rus- 
sian designs  upon^  704-6; 
Russia's  failure  to  evacuate, 
and  negotaitions  over  "open 
door,"  707;  Russo-Japanese 
war,  7 10-24;  evacuation  of, 
provided  for  by  treaty  of 
Portsmouth,  725-6;  Japanese 
position  in,  727-8 

Man-dokoro,  administration 
bureau,  one  of  three  sections 
of  Bakufu,  formerly  called 
kumon-jo,  327 ;  in  admin- 
istration of  Kyoto  after  Shik- 
yu  war,  345;  in  Muromachi 
admmistration,  43ii 

Maneko,  aUxe  of  Iki,  suicide, 

mi 

Man-en,  year-period,  1860, 
coinage  of,  639 

ManhaUan,  American  ship, 
enters  Uraga,  ^ 
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Mannen  tsilhd,  coin,  201 
Manners  and   castoms,  re- 
mote,  61-75 ;   in   time  of 
YQr>'aku,  115;  in  Muromachi 
period,  4a5 

Manors,  large  estates,  shorn, 
201-2,  25 1-2;  attempts  to 
regulate,  270;  kdden,  tax 
free,  granted  to  Taira  after 
Heiji  tumult,  296;  Yoritomo's 
memorial  on,  326;  abuses  of, 
remedied  by  appointment  of 
constables  and  land  stewards, 
329;  distribution  after  res- 
toration of  Kemmu,  389; 
gifts  of  Takauii, 

Manumission  of  slaves,  174 

Manyo-shu, "  M>Tiad  Leaves," 
first  Japanese  anthology, 
214;  compared  with  Kokin- 
shU,  249;  on  character  of 
soldier,  285;  comments  on, 
by  KeichQ,  im 

Map,  official,  begun  under 
Hideyoshi,  527 

Market  Commisisoners,  after 
DaikH,  164 

Markets,  ichi,  in  early  Japan, 
71;  in  Nara  epoch,  209 

Marquis,  tisomi,  title  estab- 
lished by  Temmu,  171 

Marriage  in  early  Japan,  72- 
73;  and  the  festival  of  xUa- 
Imx,  127;  none  recognized 
among  slaves  by  Daika,  161; 
in  Nara  and  earher  epochs, 
212;  in  laws  of  Military 
Houses,  575,  584;  between 
military  and  court  famihes, 
620;  child  marriage,  564 

Marubashi  Chuya,  leader  in 
revolt  of  1651,  584 

Masa,  daughter  of  Hojo  Toki- 
masa, mistress  of  Mmamoto 
Yoritomo,  303,  323;  mother 
of  Yoriiye  and  the  power, 
with  Tokimasa,  in  tus  ad- 
ministration, 335-6;  saves 
Sanetomo,  338;  plea  to  gen- 
erals of  Bakufu,  343;  death 
(1225),  346 

Masakado  see  Taira  Masa- 
kado 

Masanobu  (1453-90),  painter, 
43Q 

Masanori  see  Kusunoki  Masar 
nori 

Masashige  see  Kusunoki  Ma- 
sashige 

Masatomo  see  Ashikt^a  Masa- 

tomo 

Masatoshi  see  Hotta  Masa- 
toshi 

Masayasu  see  Inaba  Masa- 

yasu 

Masks  for  danoes,  sculptured, 
280;  no  masks,  28,  56  (ill.) 
Ma^,  Buddhist,  282 
Masuda    Nagamori  (1545- 
1615),  one  of  5  administra- 
tors, plots  with  Ishida  against 
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leyasu,  fifi7'   enters  mon- 
aster>'  afterSekigahara,  501 
Maaukagami,  history  of  1184- 
1333,  on  literature,  aOO 

•  Mats,  tatami,  floor-coverings, 

•  279^  373]  tatsu-gomo,  126 
Matsubara,  Pine  Plain,  5QZ 
Matsudaira,  origin  of  family, 
556;  of  Aizu,  etc.,  636 

^deyasu  (1574-1607), 
8on  of  leyasu,  557.  56Q 

—  Masatauua  (1567-1648) , 
Tokugawa  agent  in  KyOto, 

m 

—  Mitsunaga  (1615-1717), 
punished  by  shogun,  592 

—  Motoyasu  see  Tokugawa 
leyasu,  4ZS 

—  Nobutauna  (1596-1662), 
minister  of  lemitsu,  581,  594. 
and  of  letsuna,  584 

—  Norimura,  minister  of 
Ycehimune,  draftacode  (1742) 
613.  Ml ;  succession  to  Yoshi- 
mune, 

—  Sadanobu  (1768^1829),  re- 
vises code,  613;  minister 
under  lenari,  624;  sumptuary 
laws,  624-6;  educational  re- 
forms, 627[  retires,  628-9; 
matter  of  rebuilding  palace, 

629-  30;  raiik  of  Tsuneiuto 
and  ^totsubashi  Harunari, 

630-  lj  revises  rules  of  pro- 
cedure. Ml  (ill.) 

—  1'adanao,  punished  by  To- 
kugawa in  1623,  593-4 

—  Tadateru  (1593-1683), 
daimyd  of  Echigu,  557.  591; 
removed,  593 

—  Yoshinaga,  baron  of  Echi- 
zen,  advocates  foreign  trade, 
667;  importance  in  new 
Japan,  677 

Mutsukura  Shigemasa  (1574- 
1630),  persecutes  Christians, 
iirges  conquest  of  Phihppines, 

Matsiunae,  ruling  Northern 
islands,  clash  with  Russians, 

658.  692 

Matsunaga  Hisahide  (1510- 
77),  kills  Norinaga  and  the 
ahdgun  Yoshiteru,  434,  435; 
ally  of  Shingen,  483 
Vlatsuo     Bash6  (1644r-94), 
verse  writer,  601 
Vlatsushita   Yukitsuna,  sol- 
dier under  whom  Uideyoshi 
served,  476 

klatsuura,  in  Ilizen,  Toi  attack 
unsuccessfully,  263;  branch 
of  Minamoto,  265;  support 
Southern  Court,  400;  atti- 
tude toward  Xavier,  5i31 
layor  of  the  palace,  hvantr 
paku,  239 

la  Yuan,  painter,  365 
layuwa  kills  Ankd,  111,  liS 
Icasures,  early,  155;  stand- 
iund    {semhirmasku)  of  Go- 
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SanjS,  270;  in  Hideyoshi's 
laws,  526=7 

MetUcine,  126-7 

Medicine-hunting,  early  court 
amusement,  156-7 

Meiji,  "Enhghtened  CSovern- 
ment,"  year-period  1868- 
1912,  5,  678,  679-731 ;  post- 
humous name  of  Mut^suhito 

Meiloku,  year-period,  1390-3, 
and  the  rising  of  1391,  411 

Men,  ideographic  Japanese 
used  by,  3 

Menju  Shosuke,  impersonates 
Shibaia  Katauiye  and  saves 
him,  495 

Mercy,  goddess,  Kwannon, 
192 

Merit  lands,  Koden,  granted 
for  public  services,  183 
Mexico,  Spanish  ships  from, 

547.  55Q 

Michelbome,  Sir  Edward,  on 
Japanese  sailors  (1604  or  '5), 

657-8 

Michi  no  Omi,  ancestor  of 

Otomo,  129 

Michinaga  aee  Fujiwara  Mi- 
chinaga 

Michiyasu,  Prince,  235;  Em- 
peror Montoku  iq.v.) 

Michizane  see  Sugawara  Mi- 
chizane 

Mikado,  origin  of  title,  62; 
name  appropriated  for  resi- 
dence of  Soga  Emishi,  142 

Mikata-ga-hara,  war  of, 
(1572-3),  482 

Mikawa,  province,  Oda  de- 
feat Inoagawa  in,  468;  fight- 
ing in  Komaki  war,  408 

Mikena,  brother  of  Jimmu,  60 

MiUtary  Affairs^  in  ancient 
Japan,  66-67 ;  first  conscrip- 
tion (689  A.D.),  174;  or- 
ganization under  Daiho,  180; 
during  Nara  epoch,  218-19; 
improvement  in  organization 
in  12th  century,  314:  develop- 
ment of  tactics,  ^88;  foreign 
military  science,  668-9;  con- 
scription laws  and  samurai, 
682;  new  army  justified  by 
Satsuma  rebellion,  680;  mod- 
em army  organization,  69&-6 

Mihtary  Art  of  Bushi,  2H6-7 

—  class,  shi,  232;  in  Kamakura 
period,  322 

—  code,  Gumbd-^o,  of  Daih5 
laws,  128 

—  dues,  Buke-yaku,  ^6,  ^8. 
638 

—  ethics,  and  Primer  of  Ya- 

maga  Soko,  (iQ2 
MiUtary  houses,  buke,  rise  in 
8th  century,  223;  10th,  256: 
11th,  287;  power  increased 
by  Hogen  and  Ueiji  insur- 
rections, 294;  Minamoto 
ideals,  325^  finances,  376; 
crushed  by  Kemmu  restora- ' 
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tion,  388;  Northern  Court 
follows  system  of,  SDSj.  in 
Ashikaga  times,  405;  Onin 
disorder,  422;  Murom  achi 
period,  435;  land  holdings, 
437;  power  in  Tokugawa 
period,  573;  Laws  of,  574; 
intermarr>'  with  Court  nobles, 
620;  weakness,  022 

Militia,  kondei,  in  8th  cen- 
tury, 218-19 

Milk,  212 

Milky  Way  in  myth,  12,  25 
Millet  as  substitute  Tor  rice, 
207 

Mimaki,  life-time  name  of 
Emperor  Sujin,  Si 

Mimana  (Inma),  Japanese 
name  for  Kara,  Korea,  81; 
Japanese  influence  there,  83^ 
90;  Tasa  leads  revolt  in,  114; 
part  ceded  to  Kudara,  122; 
Keno  in,  123  ;  pretended  ex- 
pedition agamst,  139;  Slii- 
ragi  overpowers,  149-50; 
Japan  intervenes  in  war  be- 
tween  Shiragi  and,  151;  Slii- 
ragi  invades  (022),  152; 
famihes  from,  in  9th  century 
nobility,  153 

Mimasaka,  province,  given  to 
Yamana  family  (1441),  421 

Mimaahi,  Korean  teacher  of 
music  (012  A.D.),  156 

Mime,  Dengaku,  3IZ  : 

Mimoro,  Prince,  32 

Mimoro,  Mt.,  in  early  myth, 
15.  37;  Kami  of,  a  serpent. 

65,  m 

MmamotOj  princely  family, 
205;  Fujiwara  take  wives 
from,  190;  generals  of  Im- 
perial guards,  206;  called 
Gen  and  Gen-ji,  2)6  f.n.; 
academj',  207,  283;  manors 
and  troops,  252;  win  Taira 
estates,  253;  quarrel  with 
Taira,  254^  203;  revolt 
against  Fujiwara,  258; 
literature,  261;  miUtary 
power  in  provinces,  262, 
especially  Kwanto,  264; 
"claws"  of  Fujiwara,  265; 
provincial  branches,  205:  war 
with  Taira,  284-335;  power 
taken  by  H5j5,  336,  340 

—  Hikaru  (845-M3),  son  of 
Nimmyo,  accuses  Sugawara 
Micliizane,  243;  death,  245 

—  Hiromasa  (918-80),  musi- 
cian, 261 

—  Ichiman  (120O-3),  candi- 
date for  shogun,  killed,  1^37-8 

—  Kanetaima,  in  Yorimasa 
conspiracy,  3QQ  j 

—  KugyO  see  Kugyo 

—  Mitsukune,  erects  monu- 
ment to  Kusunoki  Masashige, 
395 

—  Mitsumasa,  founder  of 
Suruga  Genji,  21iii  ,  


Minam 

Minamoto  Mitsunaka  (912- 
97),  re  veals  conspiracy  against 
Fujiwara  (967),  258,  262] 
his  influence,  264-5;  founder 
of  Shinano  Genji,  265,  288i 
the  two  swords,  285 

—  Nakaakira,  killed  with 
Sanetomo  by  SugyO,  34Q 

—  Narinobu,  poet,  2fil 

—  Noriyori  (1156-93),  sent 
against  Yoehinaka,  312.  313; 
at  Ichino-tani,  315;  com- 
mands force  1184-5,  316; 
blocks  Taira  from  withdraw- 
ing into  Kyushu,  318;  assas- 
sinated, 333 

—  Sanetomo  (1192-1219),  ri- 
val of  Ichiman  336 ;  blocks 
H6j6  designs,  337 ;  attempt  to 
assassinate  him.  338:  death, 
339-40;  patron  of  Fujiwara 
Tameiye,  366 

—  Senju-maru  (1201-14),  re- 
volt, execution,  33S 

—  Shigenari,  pretends  to  be 
Yoshitomo,  293 

—  Shitago  (911-83),  littSra- 
leur,  261 

—  Tadaaki,  in  capture  of  Ro- 
kuhara,  3SA 

—  Tametomo  (1139-70),  great 
warrior  of  Hogen  tumult, 
289-90;  exiled  to  Izu,  290f.n.; 
advice  not  followed  222 

—  Tameyoshi,  in  Hdgen,  tum- 
ult, 2S9 

—  Tomomasa,  Maki's  candi- 
date for  shogun,  killed,  337-8 

—  T5ru  (822-95),  minister  of 
the  Left  under  Uda,  24Q 

—  Toshikata  (959-1027),  poet, 
one  of  Shi-nagon,  261 

—  Tsunemoto  (894-961), 
Prince  Rokuson,  founder  of 
Seiwa  Genji  206  .  287-8;  in 
beginning  ot  hostilities  with 
Taira,  254  Lm 

—  Wataru,  husband  of  Kesa, 
304 

—  Yorichika  (d.  1117),  an- 
cestor of  Suruga  Genji,  26S 

—  Yoriiye  (1182-1204),  suc- 
ceeds (1199)  as  lord  high 
constable  and  chief  land- 
steward,  335:  as  shogun 
(1202)  336jMled  by  Toki- 
masa,  337 

—  Yorimasa  (1106-80),  sides 
with  Taira,  killed,  298-300 

—  Yorimitsu  (944^1021),  sol- 
dier, 288;  aids  Michinaga, 
262,  264:  at  Court,  265 

—  YoriHobu  (968-1048),  262, 
288;  governor  of  Kai,  drives 
back  Taira  Tadatsune,  264; 
helps  Michinaga,  265 

—  Yoritomo  (1147-99),  son 
of  Yoshitomo,  86i  escapes 
after  Heiji  war,  293-4;  war  of 
1180,  301-2;  army  crushed, 
2lii>  wains,  305  (ill.);  quar- 
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rels  with  Yoshinaka,  308; 
called  to  Kyoto,  311;  sent 
against  Yoshinaka,  312; 
lations  with  Yoshitsune,  316, 
320-1 ;  Baknfu  independent 
of  Court,  324-30;  memorial 
on  manor8,^2n;  becomes  set- 
i  tai-shdgun,  331;  death  and 
character,  332-4;  patron  of 
Saigyo  Hoshi,  367  ^  system 
imitated  by  Takauji,  402-3 

—  Yoriyoslu  (995-1048),  261, 
288;  in  Nine  Years'  Commo- 
tion, 266 

—  Yoshichika  (d.  1117)  re- 
bellion put  down  by  Taira 
Masamori,  288 

—  Yoshihira,  son  of  Yoshi- 
tomo, 3QZ  f.n. 

—  Yoshiiye  (1041-1108),  288; 
great  archer,  264;  called 
Hachiman  Taro,  in  Nine 
Year's  Commotion  and  Three 
Year's  war,  266-7;  helps  put 
down  disorder  of  Enryaku-ji 
monks,  214 

—  Yoshikata,  308 

—  Yoshimitsu  (1056-1127), 
founder  of  Tada  Genji,  265; 
in  Three  Years'  War,  26Z 

—  (Kiso)  Yoshinaka  (1154- 
84),  revolts  in  Shinano-Ko- 
tsuke,  307-8;  quarrels  with 
Yoritomo,  308-9;  defeats 
Taira  at  Tonami-yama,  309; 
Go-Shirakawa  joins,  310;  tries 
to  get  crown  for  Hokurika, 
31(Vn;  death,  311-13 

—  Yoshitaka  marries  Yori- 
tomo's  daughter,  309;  death, 
313 

—  Yoshitomo,  supports  Go- 
Shirakawa  in  Hdgen  tumult, 
289;  joins  in  plot  of  Heiji, 
292;  advice  overruled  by 
Nobuyori,  killed,  293;  his 
sons,  293-4 ;  loses  great  land 
holdings,  252 

—  Yoshitsuna  (d.ll34),  broth- 
er of  Yoshiiye,  274 

—  Yoshitsune  (1159-89),  son 
of  Yoshitomo,  escapes  after 
Heiji  tumult,  294;  joins  Yori- 
tomo, 306-7;  sent  against 
Yoehinakar312.  313;  at  Ichi- 
no-tani, 315;  wins  battle  of 
Yashima,  317-18;  relations 
to  Yoritomo,  310,  320-4; 
attempted  assassination,  322; 
protected  by  Fujiwara  Hide- 
hira,  323,  suicide,  324 

—  Yukilye  (d.  1186),  303;  re- 

?eatedly  defeated,  308 ;  joins 
oskinaka,  300;  Yoshinaka 
disapproves  bis  choice  to  be 
governor  of  Bizcn,  311;  sum- 
mary criticism  of  hiim,  311- 
12;  turns  to  Yoshitsune, 
dM-th,  3^  323 

—  Yukitsuna  betrays  Shishi- 
gs^-tani  plot  (1177),  296j  oo- 
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cupies  Settsu  and  Kawachi 
(1183),  3Qa 

^^inch5,  called  Ch5  Densu, 
(1352-1431),  painter,  45Q 

Ming,  Chinese  Emiieror,  mis- 
sion for  Buddhist  Sutras,  131; 
dynasty,  its  fall,  586 

Mining,  leyasu's  eflForts  (1609) 
to  develop,  651^  632 

Ministers,  sj'stem  of  three, 
under  Daika,  160,  163;  mem- 
bers of  Privy  Council  Board 
under  Daiho,  179;  Hide- 
yoshi's  system,  523;  council 
of,  separated  from  shogun, 
601,  632;  senior  and  juuiur 
ministers,  fi.^2-a 

Mi  no,  province,  Oda  defeat 
Saito  in,  468,  480 

Miroku  (Sanskrit  Maitreya), 
stone  image  of,  brought  to 
Japan  (584  a.d.),  134,  m 

Mirror,  in  myth  of  Sun-God- 
dess, 12]  one  of  Imperial  in- 
signia, 18,  33,  63,79;  bronze, 
in  sepulcnrafremains,  52 

Mishchenko,  Russian  general, 
leads  cavalry  raid  after  fall 
of  Port  Arthur,  Z21 

Misumi,  adherents  of  South- 
ern Court,  in  Sanin-do,  4^)0 

Mita,  Korean  architect,  126  t 

Mitigations  {roku-gi)  of  penal- 
ty of  Daihd  code  for  rank, 
position  and  public  service, 
128 

Mito,  Tokugawa  of,  624  ' 
Mitoshi,  a  Kami,  69 
Mitsubishi    Company,  first 

private  dockyard,  669 
Mitsuhide  see  Akechi  Mitsu- 

hido 

Mitsukuni  see  Tokugawa  Mit- 

sukuni 

Mitsuuobu  (Tosa  no  M.), 
painter,  founder  of  Tosa 
school  of  painting,  45Q 

Miura  branch  of  Taira,  265; 
plot  against  HdjO,  351 

—  Mitsumura  (d.  1247),  sui- 
cide, 3al 

—  Yasumara  (1204-47),  in 
war  with  H6j5,  3&1 

—  Yoshiaki,  ^33  ' 

—  Yoshizumi  (1127-1200), 
in  Bahtifu,  336 

Miwa  Sak5,  commander  of 
palace  guards,  135 

Miyake  Atsuaki,  contributor 
to  Dai  NUon-shi,  645 

Miyoshi,  s<'holars  in  Ashikaga 
administration,  403;  lec- 
turers, 449;  in  civil  war  of 
1520-50,  433,  464]  crush 
Hoshokawa,  434;  in  Awa,  470; 
attempt  to  take  Kyoto,  481 

—  Iviyotsura  (847-918),  240, 
243;  memorial  (914),  245-8, 
on  writing,  103-4;  Chinese 
scholar,  249 

—  Masanaga,  inheritance,  4M 

,  y  Google 
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Miyoshi  Motonaga,  434,  4M 

—  Nagateru(d.  1520), guardian 
of  Uosokawa  Sumimoto  and 
Takakuni,  432;  death,  432 

—  Norinaga,  called  ChSkei 
(1523-64),  in  civil  war,  4M 

—  Yasunobu  (1140-1221),  son 
of  Yoritomo's  nurse,  303 ;  an- 
cestor of  Ota  and  Machino 
uji,  328  and  f.n.;  in  Bakufu 
council,  336:  advice  at  be- 
ginning of  iShdkyU  struggle, 
343  ;  death,  346 

—  Yasutsura,  with  H6j6 
Yasutoki  plans  Jdei  code,  349 

—  Yoshitsugu  (d.l573),  revolts 
in  Settsu,  4M 

Mizugaki,  Sujin's  court  at,  Z0 
Mizuha,  life  time  name  of  Em- 
peror Hansho,  IQQ 
Mizuno,  governor  of  Nagasaki, 
persecutes  Clurist  ians,  liiiii 

—  Echizen  no  Kamif  prime 
minister  of  leyoshi,  sump- 
tuary laws  and  efforts  at  re- 
form (1826),  6GL  egg.  602 

Mochifusa  see  Uesugi  Mochi- 
fusa 

Mochihito,  Prince,  (115(>-«0), 
Yorimaaa  conspiracy,  2UQ 
Mogami  of  YamagaLa,  471 

—  Yoshiakira  (1540-1614), 
one  of  leyasu's  generals,  5^ 

Moho,  variant  name  of  Su- 

shen  or  Toi,  W 
Momijiyarna   Bunko,  Toku- 

gawa  library  at  Yedo,  5Z9 
Mommu,  42nd  Emperor  (697- 

707).  Prince  Karu,  accession, 

175-6;  succession  and  plan 

to  move  capital,  1S5 
Momokawa  see  Fujiwara  Mo- 

mokawa 

Momonoi  fjunily  favours  Tada- 
yoshi,  4Ufi 

Momo-yama,  "Peach  Hill,"  in 
Fusliimi,  Hideyoshi's  palace, 
527;  last  eiKJch  of  Asliikaga 
shogunate,  521;  palace  de- 
stroyed (1596),  52Sj  leyasu's 
castle  taken  (IGOO),  550-60 

Momozono,  116th  Emperor 
(1735-62),  621 

Mon,  coin,  187.  438  Ln. 

Mongaku,  priest.  ori(^inaIIy 
Enu5  Morito,  aicls  Yoritomo, 
303-4.  334 

Mongol,  subdivision  of  yellow 
race,  58j  fold  of  eye,  59^  inva- 
sion, 35S  01 

Monju-dokoro,  Bakufu  depart- 
ment of  justice,  328;  in  ad- 
ministration of  Kyoto  after 
Sluikyu  war,  345;  power  passes 
to  Hydjoshu,  347;  in  Muro- 
machi  administration,  436 

Monkey,  worship  of,  128; 
female  divinity,  12,  213 

Mononobe,  palace  guard,  67, 
284;  uji  of  Kwami  class,  im- 
portant especially  in  YQrya- 
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ku's  reign,  129-30;  oppose 
Buddhism,  133-4,  285 

—  Moriya,  6-muraji,  killed  by 
Soga,  130,  138:  their  rivah-y, 
134;  opposes  Buddhism,  134, 
285;  supports  Anahobe,  135, 
13();  final  contest  with  Soga, 
136-7;  property,  138 

—  Okoafii,  &-muraji,  130;  op- 
poses Buddhism,  133 

Montoku,  Emperor  (851-58), 
236-7.  chronicle  of  reign,  5. 

Monloku  Jilsuroku,  National 
History,  251 

Monto-shQ,  Shin  sect,  370  Ln, 
Moon,  Kami  of,  11 
Moonhght  festivals,  22Z 
Mori  Arinori,  Viscount  (1847- 
89),  minister  of  public  in- 
struction, assassinated,  ^1 
M6ri  faniily,  rapid  rise  in 
power,     469-70;  Asliikaga 
Yoshiaki  turns  to,  482 

—  Hidemoto  (1579-1650),  in 
Ishida's  army,  560 

—  Motonari  (1497-1671),  wins 
power  of  Ouchi,  469  (ill.) 

—  Motonori  (1839-96),  of 
ChOshQ,  leader  of  extrem- 
ists, expelled  from  Kyoto,  675 

—  N agayoshi  ( 1 558-84 ) ,  gen- 
eral of  Hidcyoshi,  49H 

—  Ilammaru,  lieutenant  of 
Nobunaga,  474 

—  Terumoto  (1553-1625)  loses 
central  Japan  to  Hideyoshi, 
489;  Akechi  Mitsuhide  joins, 
490;  peace  with  Hideyoshi, 
491;  senior  minister,  523; 
signs  Hideyoshi's  laws,  526; 
favours  Ishida,  559,  leads 
his  army,  560;  loses  estates, 
561 

Morihito,  Emperor  Nijo  (g  v.) 
Morikuni,  Prince  (1301-33), 

shogun,  1308-33,  354 
Morimasa  see  Sakuma  Mori- 

masa 

Morinaga,  Prince,  (1308-35), 
called  Oto  no  Miya,  son  of 
Go-Daigo,  379,  and  his  de- 
fender, 381, 384;  commander- 
in-chief,  387jHcath  389-90 
Moriya  see  Alononobe  Moriya 
Morosada,  Prince,  see  Kwazan 
Moroya,  chief  of  Otomo,  d- 
tnurnji,  129 

Morrison,  American  ship  in 

Yedo,  1837,  663 
Mother-of-pearl  and  lacquer, 

208.  229 

'"Mother's  Land,"  Shiragi, 
Korea,  6Q 

Motien  Mountains,  Russian 
campaign  planned  in,  713 

Motonobu  (1476-1559),  paint- 
er, Kan5  school,  450 

Motoori  Norinaga  (1730- 
1801),  SkirUo  revival,  645i 
646  (ill  );  quoted,  648-9;  on 
Shinto  duohsm,  65 


Mure 

Mourning  colour,  white,  212, 
earlier,  black,  213;  customs, 
139;  periods  of,  varying  with 
rank,  213 

Moxa,  medicinal  herb,  touch 

of,  defilement,  226 
Mu  Hsi,  painter,  365 
Mukden,     Russian  railway 

through,    705;    battle  of 

(1905),  721-3 
Muko,  Fukuhara  harbour,  3QQ 
Mukuhara,  Buddhist  temple 

at,  133 

Mulberry,  early  culture,  67; 
used  with  hemp  to  malce 
cloth,  67;  order  for  cultiva- 
tion (472  A.D.),  113]  pUint- 
ing  of,  condition  of  tenure  of 
upland,  li^ 

Multa,    King    of  Kudara, 
stories  of  his  cruelty  told  of 
Emperor  Muretsu,  121) 
Munemara,  chief  of  trade,  155 
Munetada  see  Tokugawa  Mu- 
netada 

Munetaka,  Prince  (1242-74), 

shogun  in  1252-66,  354,  ^ 
Munotake  see  Tokugawa  Mu- 
netaka 

Munro,  N.  G.,  on  Japanese 
archaeology,  46^  47j(  49,  54; 
imibe,  71-2;  nce-cEewers,  TA 
f.n. ;  coins,  182  Lju 

Muraii,  "chief,"  title,  73j  ap- 

Elied  to  pre-conquest  {Shim- 
:lsu)  rulers,  77.  92.  98;  6- 
muraji,  head  of  d-uji,  98;  in- 
ferior title  in  Temmu's  peer- 
age, 171-2 

Murakami,  62nd  Emperor 

(947-67),  257-8 
Murakami  Genji,  branch  of 

Minamoto,  206 

—  Yoshiliiro,  of  lyo  province, 
pirate  cliief,  445 

—  Yoahikiyo  (1501-73),  driv- 
en from  Kuzuo  by  Takeda 
Shingen,  461 

—  Yoshiteru  impersonates 
Morinaga,  381 

Murasaki  Shikibu  (d.  992), 
writer  of  GenJi  Monogalari, 
249  f  .n  ,  250.  (ill  ).  261 

Muravieff,  Nikolai  Nikolaie- 
vich  (d.  1881),  Russian  com- 
mander in  Far  East,  claims 
(1858)  Saghalien,  69Z 

\Iurdoch,  J.,  quoted  on  Tada- 
tsune's  ravages  of  Kwaat5.264 
f.n.:  on  Hcian  epoch,  275-6; 
weakening  of  Fujiwara  power, 
204  f.n.;  Bushi  of  KwantO, 
3 i  t;  Joci  code,  349-50;  down- 
fall of  Bakufu,  355;  feudalism 
in  war  of  dyna-sties.  401 ;  lil- 
erati  in  Ashikaga  aaministra- 
tion,  403;  Kamakura  rule  in 
Kai,  Izu  and  Mutsu,  409;  re- 
volt of  1443,  412 

Muretsu  (Buretsu),  25th  Em- 
peror (499-506).  119-20 

^  jd  by  Google 
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Muro  Nawokiyo,  or  KyQsO, 
(1658-1734),  Confucianist, 
liistorian  of  "47  Ranins," 
607;  adviser  to  shSgun,  013 

Muromachi,  part  of  Kyoto, 
administrative  headquarters 
of  Ashikaga,  402;  Ashikaga 
ahoguns  at,  413,  43tV-fi 

Musashi,  immigrants  from  Ko- 
ma  settle  in,  lii8;  war  of  Taira 
and  Minamoto  in,  254;  Hojd 
and  Uesugi  in,  4fiZ 

Mushroom  picking,  458 

Music,  Korean  and  Buddhist, 
156;  and  poetry,  215;  in 
Ueian  society,  278;  jGruri, 
605-6 

Mxis5  Kokxjuki,  '*  National 
Teacher,"  or  Soseki  (1271- 
1346),  scholar,  448j  head  of 
Tenryuji,  454 

Muto,  branch  of  Fujiwara  in 
Kwantfi,  266 

—  Sukeyori,  founder  of  ShCni 
family,  470 

Mutsu,  ^  provinces,  in  Nara 
epoch,  N.  E.  and  N.  littoral, 
219;  the  Nine  Years'  Com- 
motion (1056-64)  in,  266- 
67j  Three  Years'  War  (1089- 
1091)  in,  207i  (0-shQ)  part  of 
0-U,  388;  peaceful  under  Ka- 
makura  rule,  409;  revolt  of 
1413  in,  4r2f  in  16th  century 
wars,  471;  silk  growing,  617; 
famineof  1783-6  in,  023 

—  branch  of  Fujiwara,  de- 
scendants of  Fujiwara  Kiyo- 
hira,  268;  give  Yoshitsime 
asylum,  307,  324;  crushed  by 
Yoritomo(1189),  321 

Mutsuhito,  (posthumous  name, 
Meiji),  r22nd Emperor  (1867- 
1912),  677j  seal,  691  (iU.) 

Mjochin  Nobuiye,  metal- 
worker and  annourer,  451 

MyochO,  Zen  priest,  454 

Myoe  (or  Koben),  bonze,  quo- 
tation from  his  biography  on 
Yasutoki,  344-5 

Myogaku-ji,  temple,  491 

Myong  see  Song  Wang  Myong 

My55,  priest,  4M 

My6shin-ji,  Zen  temple,  W.  of 
Kyoto,  454,  566 

Myosho,  (109th)  Empress 
(1629-43),  Princess  Oki, 
daughter  of  fin-mi  71  i-nn-fi 
and  Tokugawa  consort,  500 

Mytholog>',  8-27,33;  rational- 
istic explanation  of  ,  28-33,  by 
Japanese,  29 

Nabeshima  Naoshige  (1537- 
1619),  invasion  of  Korea,  509 

Nagahama,  Omi,  headquarters 
of  Hidcyoshi,  485 

Nagakude,  battle  of,  498 

Nagamasa  see  Asai  Nagamasa 
and  Asano  Nagarajisa 

Nagaraori  iice  Situsuda  Naga- 
mori 
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Nagao  Kagetora  see  Uesugi 

Kenshin 

Nagaoka,  Yamashiro,  capital, 

225-<) 

—  uji,  of  princely  descent,  205 
Nagasaki,  port,  529;  church, 

trade,  growth,  535;  Jesuit 
church  seized  by  Francisans, 
542^  missionaries  receive  pat- 
ent o46;  Martyrs'  Mount,  548; 
execution  of  De  L  Assump- 
tion and  Machado,  551 ; 
"Great  Martyrdom,*'  552. 
553;  trade,  609;  Pessoa  at, 
653;  Dutch  and  English  con- 
fined to,  654;  Dutch  factory, 
656;  Russians  come  to, 
II804),  658]  Glynn  and  the 
Preble^  663;  Americans  al- 
lowed to  trade,  666;  military 
college  at,  668 

—  Enki,  guardian  of  H6j5 
Takatoki,  322 

— •  Takashigp,  suicide,  386 

—  Takasuke  (d.l333),  minister 
of  Takatoki,  377;  dethrones 
Go-Daigo,  319 

Nagashinoj  castle,  487 
Nagasune,  govCTnor  of  Yama- 
to,  23-4,  16 

Nagato,     fortifications  at, 

(1280),  aft  1-2 
Nagatoshi,    name   given  to 

Nawa  Nagataka,  382 
Nagauji  see  HSjo  SOun 
Nagaya  (684-729),  minister  of 

the  Left,  189,  209 
Nagoya,  in  Hizen,  base  of 

operations    against  Korea, 

512;  castle  of,  562^  521  (ill.) 
Nai-mul,    king    of  Shiragi 

(364),  first  sends  tribute  to 

Yamato,  89 

Naka,  Prince,  son  of  Kogy- 
oku,  148;  passed  over,  in 
succession,  159.  166;  inter- 
regnum, 168;  Great  Reform, 
160;  expedition  to  Korea,  167; 
Emperor  Tenchi  {g.v.),  168 

Nakachiko,  Oshiwa  s  servant, 
118 

Nakahara  family,  scholars, 
secretaries  in  Bahifu,  328; 
in  Ashikaga  administration, 
403;  lecturers,  449 

—  Chikayoshi  ( 1 142-1207) , 
in  Yoritomo's  Bakufu,  328 
f.n.;  nominated  high  con- 
stable at  Court,  but  not  ap- 
pointed, 330;  in  Bakuju 
council,  336 ;  ancestor  of 
Otomo  family  of  KyOshu.  420 

—  Kaneto,  rears  Yoshinaka, 
3QS;  his  four  sons,  Yoshinaka's 
guards,  312-13 

Nakai  Seishi  establishes  school 
in  Osaka,  614 

Nakamaro  see  Abe  Nakainoro 
and  Fujiwara  Nakamaro 

Nakamura  Hiyoshi  see  Toyo- 
tomi  Hidcyoshi,  475  f 
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Nakane  Genkei,  mathemati- 
cian, translates  Gregorian 
calendar  into  Japanese,  614 

Nakanomikado,114th  Emperor 
(1710-35),  620-1 

Nakano,  suburb  of  Yedo, 
dog-kennel  in,  602 

NakorNuski,  "  Central  Mas- 
ter," 61 

Nakasen-do,  Central  Mountain 
road,  completed  early  in  8th 
century,  210,  392,  56Q 
Nakashi,  wife  of  Okusaka,  111 
Nakatomi      family,  court 

Sriests,  130;  descended  from 
Loyane,  33,  61;  guardians 
of  3  insignia,63,  and  of 
Shintd  ceremonials,  133;  op- 
pose Buddhism,  133-4.  and 
Soga,  148-9 

—  Kamako,  muraji,  opposes 
Buddhism,  133 

—  Kamatari  see  Fujiwara 
Kamatari 

—  Kane,  mitraji,  minister,  in 
conspiracy  against  Oama 
(Temmu),  12Q 

—  Katsumi,  muraji,  killed 
(587  A.D.),  148 

Nakatsu,  Prince,  IM 

Nakaye  Toju  (1608-48),  Con- 
fucianist, follower  of  Wang 
Yang-ming,  626,  628 

Namamugi  incident,  673,  674 

Nambu  family,  421 

—  Saemon  opposes  leyasu, 
565 

Names  and  naming,  Japanese 
system,  73]  territorial,  282 

Naniwa,  now  Osaka,  capital 
of  Emperor  Nintoku,  105; 
Buddhist  temple,  (579),  134; 
immigrants  from  Kudara, 
168;  administration,  Settsw 
shofcu,  under  Daiho,  180; 
removal  of  capital  to,  by 
Kotoku,  185;  trade  in  Heian 
epoch,  281 

NankS,  see  Kusunoki  Masa- 
shige 

Nankwa  (16th  Cent.),  scholar, 
474 

Na-no-Agata  or  Watazumi- 
no-Kuni,  Japanese  inter- 
course with,  84 

Nanshan,  commanding  Port 
Arthur,  715-16 

Nanzen-ji,  Zen  temple,  454; 
one  of  the  "Five,"  455 

Nara,  Yamato  province,  re- 
moval of  capital  to  (709 
A.D.),  185-6;  the  Nara  epoch 
(709-84).  185-223;  the  Nara 
image  of  Buddha,  193;  city 
officials,  revenues  from  pub- 
lic lands  appropriated  for. 
775  A.D.,  202;  Kusu  and 
Fujiwara  Nakanari  attempt 
to  make  it  capital  again, 
230;  power  of  armed  monks 
controlle<l     by  Yoshinori. 


420;  rehx^l  against  Yoshimasa, 
422;  Tukauji  tries  to  check, 

Nariaki  see  Tokiigawa  Nariaki 
Narimasa  see  Sasa  Narimasa 
bJarinaga,  Prince  (1325-38), 
kxoanryo   of  KwantS,  387; 


shdpun  at  Kamakura,  39T 
Narita  KosaburS  assists  Go- 
Daigo,  382 

Nariyuki  see  Tokugawa  Nari 
yuki 

Nasu  family,  one  of  llS  Gen- 
gerals  of  KwantS,"  425 

"National  Histories,  Six," 
covering  years  697-887  a.d., 
188;  five  composed  in  Heian 
epoch,  251 

Nature  Worship,  65=6 

Navarrete,  Alonso  (1617). 
Spanish  Dominican,  executed 
by  Omura,  551 

Navigation,  72;  see  Ships 

Navy,  Japanese,  in  Mongol 
invasion,  360;  in  invasion 
of  Korea,  515.  519;  naval 
College,  Chinkan  Kyojujo,  at 
Tsukiji,  669;  modern  organi- 
zation, 696;  in  war  with 
China,  701-2;  in  war  with 
Russia,  710-12,  714-15,  717. 
718. 2233  • 

Nawa,  adherents  of  Southern 
Court,  in  Sanin-do,  4QQ 

—  Nagatoshi  (d.  1336),  helps 
Go-Daigo  escape,  382;  pro- 
vincial governor,  388 ;  com- 
mands against  the  Ashikaga, 
392:  death,  396 

Nazuka  Masaiye,  in  charge  of 
land-survey,  52It 

Needle,  magic,  as  cure,  lfl6 

Negoro,  in  Kii,  firearms  made 
at,  489'  headquarters  of 
priests  of  Kii,  4ffl& 

Nei-issan  eee  Ichinei 

Nemuro,  Russian  ship  in 
(1792),  65S 

Nengo,  era  or  period,  in  chron- 
ology, 6j  different  names  in 
Northern  and  Southern 
courts,  398,  Mm 

Ncnoi  Yukichika,  one  of 
Yoshinaka's  four  guards,  312 

Ne  no  Omi,  messenger  of  Ank6, 
111-12 

Nco  support  Southern  Court 

in  Mino,  4QQ 
Neolithic  culture,  46 
Ncstorian  ChriHtianity  in 

China,  192  fjL 
Nctsuke,  (ill.),  283 
New   Spain,    Mexico,  ships 

from,  547,  55Q 

New  Years  celebration,  214 
*Ng,  Chinese  writer  on  war 

(3d  Cent,  a.d.),  286 
Nichira,  Japanese  at  Kudara 

Court      advi.sc3  Bidatsu 

a^gainst  Kudara^  15Q 
Nichiren,  Buddhist  sect  dating 
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from  13th  century,  367^  ita 
founder,  3Z1  (ill.),  372]  war 
with  other  monks,  464 

Nigihayahi,  uncle  of  Jimmu, 
overlord  of  Nagasune,  26 

Nihon  Buminei  Shiryaku,  on 
early  medicine,  126 

Nihon  Kodaihd  Shakugi,  on 
Board  of  Religion,  128 

Nihon  Kdkif  Later  Chronicles 
of  Japan  (792-833),  4,  251 

Nihongi,  Chronicle  of  Japan 
(720),  3:  on  Chftai  and  Jingo, 
85=9;  after  400  a.d.,  108 

Nihonmatsu  family,  411 

Nihon  Shoki,  Written  Chroni- 
cles of  Japan  to  6&Z  a.d. 
(720),  revision  of,  3;  continua- 
tions, 4 

NiiO,  family  founded  by  son 
of  Fujiwara  Michiiye,  one 
of  "Five  Regent  Houses," 
358 

Nijo,  78th  Emperor  (1159- 
66),  291-5 

—  Castle,  Kyoto,  destroyed, 
624;  officials  of,  636 

-^ichihira  (1287-1335),  Go- 
Daigo's  minister,  387,  mi 

—  Yoshimoto  "(1320-88), 
scholar  and  author.  447 

NikaidO  in  office  or  ahitsujif 
327;  defeated  by  Date,  421 

—  Sadafusa  opposes  the  re- 
gent (1331),  329 

Nikki  favour  Takauji,  406 
Nikk5,  Shimot«uke  province, 
shrine  of  leyasu  and  tombs 
in,  582;  annual  worship  at, 
583.  604 

Nikolaievsk,  strategic  situa- 
tion, 204 

Nimmyd,  Emperor  (834-50). 

235-236;   chronicle  o?  Es 

reign,  5;  luxury,  24.'>--6 
Nine  Years'  Commotion,  Zen- 

kunen  (1056-64),  2m=l 
Ningpo,  trade  with  Japan, 

444;  sacked  by  Japanese,  445 
Ninigi  see  Hikoho  Ninigi 
Ninken,  24th  Emperor  (488- 

98)  ,  Prince  Woke,  IIS-IQ 
Nmk5,  120th  Emperor  (1817- 

46L6M 

Nintoku,  16th  Emperor  (313- 

99)  ,  104-7;  2  provinces  added 
by,  87:  consort,  Takenouchi's 
granddaughter,  91-105;  love 
story,  101:  remits  taxes,  124 

Nippon,  "Sunrise  Place,"  145 
f.n. 

Nira-yama,  H5j5  castle,  .505 
Nishi    Hongwan-ji,  temple, 
502.  225  (iU.) 

NishikawaMasayasu,  astrono- 
mer under  Yoshimuno,  rtl4 

Nishina-uji,  branch  of  Taira 
family,  265 

Nishina  Morit^  (d.  1221), 
Bakufu  retainer,  in  ShdkyH 
war,  342 
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Nishino  BuntarO,  asf^nssih 
(1889)  of  Viscount  Mori,  691 

Nisi-no-shima,  islet  in  Oki 
group,  382 

Nitta  family,  Yoritomo's  at- 
tempt to  win,  306.  307;  ad- 
herents of  Southern  Court, 
400;  crushed  by  Ashikaga 
Ujimitsu,  416 

—  Voshiaki  (d.  1338),  son  of 
Yoshisada  and  provincial 
governor,  388;  suicide,  399 

—  Yoehimune  (1332-68),  in 
defeat  of  Takauji,  407 

—  Yoshioki  (d.  1358),  407 

—  Yoshisada  (1301-38)  in 
Kyoto  revolt,  380;  declares 
against  HCjo,  384,  takes 
Kamakura,  385;  provincial 
governor,  388;  accuses  Taka- 
uji <rf  treason,  391 ;  commands 
army  against  Takauji,  392; 
besieges  Shirahata,  .393;  es- 
capes, 39.5;  faithful  to  Go- 
Daigo,        398:  death,  399 

—  Yoshishige  (d.  1202),  ances- 
tor of  Tokugawa,  556 

Nittabe,  Prince,  residence  of, 
site  of  Sh6dai-ji  temple,  Ifll 

Niuchwang  taken  by  Japanese 
(1894),  1112 

Niwa  Nagahide  (153^-85), 
soldier  of  Nobunaga,  481, 
422;  councillor,  494 

No,  dance  and  drama,  458-9. 
605;  Sadanobu  regulates  cos- 
tume, 625 ;  niaaks.  2S,  56  (ills.) 

N6-ami,  artist,  patronized  by 
Yoshimasa,  425 

Nobility,  primitive,  62j  ad- 
ministrative, 98j  growth  of 
power  at  expense  of  Emperor, 
105;  Daika  attempts  to  dis- 
tinguish from  official  ranks, 
160;  titles  of  hereditary 
anstocracy  annulled  \yv 
Daika  and  estates  escheated, 
162;  nobles  state  pensioners, 
164;  new  titles  under  Tem- 
mu,  171-2'  influence  of  hered- 
itary  nobles  against  Daihd 
laws,  178;  court  society  in 
Heian  epoch,  277-8;  in  Meiji 
era,  691 ;  see  Court  Houses, 
Military  Houses  '  I 

Nobukatsu  see  Oda  Nobukat- 
su 

Nobunaga  see  Oda  Nobunaga 
Nohiitpru  see  Ikeda  Nohutoru 
Nobuyoslii     see  Tokugawa 
Nobuvoshi 
Nogi,  "^Kiten,  Count  (1849- 
1912),  commanding  3d  Army, 
at  Dalny,  717;  receives  sur- 
render of  Port  Arthur,  721; 
at  Mukden,  722-:^ 
Nomi>no-Sukune,  suggests 
clay  effigies  instead  of  human 
funeral  sarrifices,  82j  wres- 
tler, 83]  ancestor  of  Sugawara 
family7242    -  . 

t  ,1  .  jd  by  Google 
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Na-niwa,  moor-garden,  3fi5 
Norimura  see  AJtamaUu  Nori- 
mura 

Nori  Sachhi  see  Tori  Shichi 
Norito,  ancient  rituals,  63^ 
Northeastern  Japan,  political 

importance  of,  8fi 
North-east  Rate,  the  Demon's 

gate,  228, 

Northern  and  Southern  Dy- 
nasties, 396-412;  table,  406; 
Northern  in  control,  41S 

Northern  Japan,  more  primi- 
tive culture  of,  4fi 

Novik,  Russian  2d-cla8S  cruiser 
at  Port  Arthur,  Zll 

Nozu,  Michitsura,  Count 
(1840-1908),  commanding 
4th  Army,  717-18;  at  Muk- 
den, Z22 

Nuns,  Buddhist,  Imperial 
princesses  become,  620 

Nurses,  provided  for  the  Court 
by  Mibu,  11 

Oama,  younger  brother  of  Na- 
ka  (Emperor  Tenchi),  ad- 
ministrator during  7-year 
interregnum  (6t)l-6t)8).  168. 
169;  appointed  Tenchi  s 
successor,  declines  in  face  of 
conspiracy,  170;  becomes 
Emperor  Temmu  iq.v.),  HQ 

ObaKagechika  (d.  1182),  hems 
in  Yoriiomo  and  crushes  his 
army,  304=5 

Oban,  coin,  52S 

Obi,  in  Hyuga,  Chinese  trade, 
444 

Occupations,  hereditary 
among  prehistoric  uji  or 
families,  iili 

Oda  family,  one  of  IIB  Gen- 
erals of  Kwante,"  425; 
origin  of  family,  478 

—  Hidenobu  (1581-1602), 
grandson  of  Nobunaga,  5(11 

—  Katsunaga  (1568-82), 
death,  491 

—  Nobuhide  (d.  1549)  aids 
Crown,  462,  473,  42Q 

—  Nobukatsu,  son  ai  Nobu- 
naga, in  Ise,  468;  succes- 
sion, 494;  Komaki  war,  497; 
peace  with  Hideyoshi,  498; 
Hideyashi's  treatment,  504; 
signs  oath  of  loyalty,  502 

—  Nobunaga  (1534^82),  466; 
seizes  Ise,  468;  career,  473 
(ill.)-5;  Hideyoshi  serves  un- 
der, 476;  wins  Okehazama. 
477;  alliance  with  leyasu  ana 
8hingen,428ii9;  Court  appeals 
to,  479.  481 ;  attitude  toward 
Yoshiaki,  482;  practically  sho- 
gun,  482,  483;  makes  peace, 
484;  friendly  to  Christians, 
4567538-9;  aids  leyasu,  487; 
death.  490;  character,  492-3; 
currency  reform,  527-8 

—  Nobutada  (1557-82),  with 
leyasu   destroys   army  of 
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Takeda  Katsuyori,  489; 
death,  491;  succession,  491 

—  Nobutato  (1558-83),  494, 
4S6 

—  Sambdehi,  called  Hidenobu, 
(1581-1602),  son  of  Nobuta- 
da, his  successor,  49-1;  496 

Odate,  governor  of  Harima, 
and  Oke  and  Woke,  118 

Odate  Muneuji,  killed  in  at- 
tack on  Kamakura,  385 

Odawara,  fortress  of  Hdj5; 
Odawara-hydgi  proverb  of  re- 
luctance, 466;  attacked  by 
Kenshin,  467;  surrenders 
(1590),  503 

Ocyama  Shutend5ji,  bandit, 
262 

Office  and  official  called  by 
same  nam^  96;  and  rank, 
family  quahfications  for,  be- 
fore Heiji  commotion,  295 

Official  or  Court  lands,  kuxin- 
den,  under  Diaho  laws,  183 

—  rank  and  aristocratic  titles 
distinguished  by  the  Daika, 
160 

—  rules  {kyaku)  supplement- 
ing Yoro  laws,  IZZ 

Oga,  eighth  of  the  great  uji,  de- 
ccnded  from  Okuninuslu,  13Q 

Ogawa,  at  Sekigahara,  561 

Ogigayatsu,  family  name 
taken  by  Uesugi  Tomomune, 
416;  feud  with  Yamanouchi, 
419.  464;  against  Hojo,  466 

Ogimaru  see  Hashiba  liide- 
katsu 

Oguchi,  battle  of,  Hideyoshi 
defeats  Shimazu  lehisa,  501 

Ogura,  Mount,  home  of  Fuji- 
wara  Sadaiye,  366 

Ogyu  (or  Butsu)  Sorai  (1666- 
1728),  Confucianist,  writes 
on  1!4Z  Ronin,"  607.  and  on 
government,  613;  626;  re- 
vises code,  641 

Ohama,  nobleman,  placates 
fishermen,  99 

Ohatsuse,  brother  of  AnkO, 
111;  apparently  instigates 
murder  of  all  between  him 
and  crown,  112;  succeeds  as 
Yuryaku  (g.r.) 

Oiratsume,  incestuous  sister  of 

Karu,  111 
Oishi  Yoshiyo  (1659-1703), 

leader  of  114Z  Ronin,"  (1703), 

606-7 

Oiwa,  general  in  Korea,  tries 
to  get  throne  of  Kudara,  122 
Ojin,  15th  Emperor  (270-310) 
99-104  ;  21  provinces  added 
in  his  reign,  87j  ship  building, 
126 ;  palanquin,  126 
Okabe  Tadazumi  kills  Taira 
Tadanori  at  Ichi-no-tani,  315 
Okagami,  historical  work,  255 
Oka-yama,  castle  in  Bizcn,  5.'i0 
Okazaki,  in  Mikawa,  leyasu's 
castle  in,  iZQ 


Okazaki  Masamune  (1264- 
1344),  swordsuiith  of  Kama- 
kura,  451 

Oke,  Prince,  118;  gee  Kensg 
Okehazama,  battle  (1560),  vio- 
toryof  Nobunaga,  477-8,  556 
Oki,  Princess,  see  MyoshO 
Okimachi,    106th  Emperor 
(15.57-86),  460i  honours  Ken- 
shin,  4iiZ;  summons  Nobuna- 
ga to  Kyoto,  479;  Hideyoshi, 
499,   527;   decrees  against 
Christianity,  538 
Okisada,  259;  see  Sanjo 
Okitsugu  see  Tanuma  Okitsugu 
Okiyo,   Prince,  governor  of 

Musashi,  254 
Okoshi  see  Mononobe  Okoshi 
Oku  Hokyo,  Count,  (b.  1844), 
commanding  2d  Army,  wins 
battle  of  Kinchou,  715.  and 
of  TeUssu,  716-17;  718;  at 

Mukden,  222^   

Okubo  family,  guards  of  Ha- 
kone  barrier,  592 

—  Tadachika  (1553-1628) 
punished  for  disobedience  to 
Military  Liw,  594 

—  Toshimitsu  (1832-78)  of 
Satsiiraa,  in  alliance  with 
Choshu,  676-7;  and  Korean 
question,  683-4j  assassinated, 
690  (ill.) 

Okuma  Shigenobu,  Count  (b. 
1838),  683;  organizes  Pro- 
gressist party,  690;  attack 
upon,  retirement,  691;  in- 
vited into  Cabinet,  693 

Okuni-nushi,  Kami,  "Great- 
Name  Possessor,"  69;  an- 
cestor of  Ogaruji,  1311 

OkvLTarno-Tsuhone,  Yodo's 
lady-in-waiting,  566,  562 

Okusaka,  unde  or  Anko, 
accused  of  treason,  111; 
Okusakabe  formed  in  his 
honour,  113 

Okuyama  Yasushige  (d.  1651),' 
582 

Omi,  muraji,  befriends  Oke 
and  Woke,  11& 

Omi,  "grandee."  title,  73; 
applied  to  chiefs  of  conouest, 
77.  92,  and  to  subjects  hold- 
ing court  office,  87;  higher 
than  muraji,  98;  iriTerior  title 
in  Temmu  8  peerage,  122 

Omi,  immigrants  from  Kuda- 
ra settle  in,  168;  seat  of 
Court  and  place  of  issue  of 
Omi  statutes,  169. 176;  capital 
moved  to,  185 ;  Asai  control 
469;  Buddhists  help  Asai  in, 
485;  rice  grants,  5138 

Omitsu,  son  of  Susanoo,  im- 
ports cotton  from  Korea,  tiQ 

Omiwa,  Kami  o{,  15 

Omura,  fief  in  Hizen,  534; 
represented  in  embassy  to 
Europe  of  1582,  522 

—  Sumitada    (1532-87)  ibh 
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vites  Jesuits  to  Omura  ra 
Ilizen,  534;  a  Christian, 
persecutes,  535 

Omiira  vSumiyori  (d.  1619), 
persecutes  Christians,  551 

O-murajiy  head  of  o-uji  or  pre- 
eminent grandee,  98:  office 
held  by  Otomo  ana  then 
Mononobe,  129-130;  political 
rivalry  with  d-omi,  133,  135; 
opposing  Buddhism,  134; 
property  of,  138,  unimportant 
after  the  Dcdka,  160;  not  in 
Teramu's  scheme  of  titles, 
122 

Onakatsu,  consort  of  Inkyo, 

no 

Onchi,  or  Yenchi,  uplands, 
distingiii^od  from  irrigated 
rice  land  in  Daihd  code,  182 

Ondo  no  Seto,  strait  near 
K5be,  2QQ 

Onin,  peri(xl,  1467-9,  its  rec- 
ords, 423;  civil  war  of,  426- 
30;  beginning  of  Sengoku  Ji- 
3ai,  4fiQ 

Onjo-ji,  in  Omi,  temple  of 
Jimon  branch  of  Tendai  sect, 
built  by  Otomo  Suguri, 
193  f  .n. ;  its  armed  men,  273; 
its  abbot  liaigo,  273-4;  part 
played  by  monastery  in 
Yorimasa  conspiracy,  300; 
burnt  by  Taira  (1180),  301 
Ono  Tof  Q,  scribe,  261^  3fi5 
Ouo  Azvmiahito  (d7742).  lord 
of  eastern  marches,  builds 
castle  of  Taga.  22Q 

—  Hanmaga  (d.  1615),  son  of 
Yodo's  nurse,  adviser  of 
Hideyori,  565;  plots  against 
Katagiri  and  Tolcugawa,  567; 
advises  surrender  of  Osaka, 
S68  - 

—  Imoko,  Japanese  envoy  to 
China  liQZ  A.D.),  145 

—  Yasumaro  (d.  723),  scribe, 
2^  4;  preface  to  Ko-jjihi,  214 

—  Yoshifuru,  general  of 
guards,  crushes  revolt  of 
Fujiwara  Sumitomo,  255 

Onogoro,  mythic  island  in 
story  of  cosmogony,  9 

Ooka  Tadasuke  (1677-1751), 
chief-justice  in  Yedo,  613; 
revises  code,  Ml 

0-okUy  harem,  636 

0-omi,  pre-eminent  omt,  head 
of  Kwoheisur-uji,  98;  rivalry 
with  d-muraji,  133.  135; 
favour  Buddhism,  134;  pre- 
eminent after  death  of  Mono- 
nobe  Moriya,  138;  title  given 

■  by  Soga  Emishi  to  his  sons, 
147;  no  longer  important 
after  Daika  ((^15)^  IbO 

Operative  regulations,  Shiki, 
supplementing  Yoro  laws,  122 

Oracle,  of  Sun  Goddess  at  Ise, 
195;  War  God  at  Usa,  199 

Orange     (tachibana)  seeds 
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bitMJghtfrom  China  (61  a.d.) 

84;  trees  introduced,  208 

Ordeal,  100;  of  fire,  19,  20, 
125;  of  boiling  vra,terr~kuga- 
Udchi,  65,  97,  lOL  125]  used 
in  Korea  By  Keno,  1 23 ;  in 
questions  of  lineage,  169 

Organtino  (1530-1609),  Jesuit, 
Hideyoshi'S  treatment,  539 

OrlofI,  Russian  general,  am- 
buscaded at  Liaoyang,  719 

Orpheus-Eurydice  legend,  Jap- 
anese parallel,  lOj  25 

Osabe,  Prince  Imperial,  son  of 
Konin,  poisonea  (772).  204 

Osada  Tadamune  and  his  son 
Kagemxme  kill  Minamoto 
Yoshitomo,  223 

Osadame  Ilyakkajd^  Hundred 
Articles  of  Law, '613 

Osafune,  swordsmith,  450 

Osaka,  campaign  from,  against 
Sujin,  79;  Hideyoshi's  castle, 
496,  527;  Chinese  envoys, 
518;  Franciscan  convent,  542; 
missionaries'  residence,  546; 
castle  attacked,  548;  taken 
by  Ishida,  560;  party  of, 
refuse  oath  of  loyalty  to 
Tokugawa,  565;  castle  ptu^ly 
destroyed,  567-9 ;  taken,  570 ; 
vendetta  illegal  in,  601 ;  Nakai 
Soishi's  school,  614;  rice  ex- 
change, 610;  jodai,  &i7: 
traders  crush  English  ana 
Dutch  competition,  655.  656; 
opened  by  flyogo  demonstra- 
tion (1866),  625=fi 

Osaragi  Sadanao,  HojO 
general,  suicide  (1333),  3Sa 

Osawa  family,  maisters  of 
ceremonies,  635 

Osazaki,  life  name  of  Emperor 
Nintoku,  23 

Oshihi,  ancestor  of  Otomo 
chiefs,  33,  62 

Oshikalsu,  Rebellion  of,  li^ 

Oshioki  Ojomoku,  code,  613 

Oshio  Hcihachiro  (1702-1837) 
leads  revolt  after  famine  of 
1836-7,  662 

Oshiwa,  son  of  RichQ,  killed 
by  Yuryaku,  117-118 

Oshiyama,  governor  of  Mima- 
na,  recommends  cession  (512) 
of  part  of  Mimana  to  Kudara, 
122;  territorial  dispute  of 
513.  123 

Oshu,  or  Mutsu  (q.v.),  sub- 
jugated (1189),  331j  revolt  of 
And6,  321 

Ota  Sukekiyo  (1411-93), 
builds  fort  at  Iwatsuki,  426 

—  Ddkwan  or  Sukenaga 
(1432-86),  builds  fort  at 
Yedo,  426:  aids  Ogigayatsu 
branch  of  Uesugi,  4M 

Otani,  Nagamasa's  castle,  484, 
485 

Oto,  sister  of  Onakatsu,  con- 
cubine of  Inkyo,  110=11 
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Oto,  son  of  Tasa,  114 
Oto  Miya  see  Morinaga 
Otoko-yama,  surrendered,  399 
Otomo   family,  descent,  33, 
62,  67,  129]  gate-guards,  284] 
m  K>'ushu,  414,  421,  470; 
treatment  of  Xavier  in  Bun- 
go,  532;  feudatory  and  son 
Christians,    535j  persecute 
Buddhists,  5.T7 

—  general,  defeats  Iwaki  and 
Iloshikawa,  112 

—  Prince,  prime-minister 
(67 1 ) ,  169;  conspiracy  against 
Oama,  succession  as  Kobun 
{q.v.),  12Q 

—  Chikayo,  tandai  of  Kjiishu 
(1396),  4ZQ 

—  Sateluko,  in  Korea  (562),  15Q 

—  Yakamochi  (d.  785),  anthol- 
ogy, 214 

—  Yoshishige,  called  Sorin, 
(1530-87),  in  wars  in  KyQ- 
shQ,  470;  defeated  in  Hizen, 
appeals  to  Hideyoshi,  501 

Otau,  port,  281 

Otsu,  Prince,  son  of  Temmu, 

170;  rebels  against  Jito  and 

istiUed,  123 

Otsuki  Heiji  advocates  foreign 
intercourse,  665 

0-U,  0-shQ  (Mutau)  and 
U-sha  (Dewa),  388]  in  16th 
century  wars,  421 

Ouchi  family  of  SuwO,  and  the 
revolt  of  1399,  414-15;  con- 
spires in  behalf  of  llosokawa 
Yoshitane,  433;  tandai,  437; 
in  charge  of  relations  with 
Korea,  443,  and  China,  444; 
quarrel  with  Shogun  445; 
superintend  pirates,  446; 
scholarship,  449;  gifts  to 
Throne,  461,  462;  power  in 
16th  century,  469,  taken 
over  by  Mori  Motonari,  470 

—  Masahiro,    pirate  leader, 

—  Mochiyo  (1395-1442),  426 

—  Yoshihiro  (1355-1400), 
Muromachi  general,  nego- 
tiates with  Southern  Court, 
412;  slanders  Imagawa  Ry5- 
shun,  414;  suicide,  41fi 

—  Yoshinaga  (d.  1557),  42Q 

—  Yoshioki  (1477-1528),  dep- 
uty kwanryo  to  Hosokawa 
Yoshitane,  433;  removes  to 
SuwQ,  461, 

—  Yoshltaka  (1507-51),  re- 
establishes (1548)  trade  with 
China,  445;  Chinese  Uterat- 
ure,  449-50;  defeated  by  Suye 
Harukata,  469 

Owari,  province,  Nobunaga  in, 
476;  fighting  in  Komaki  war, 
498;  Tokugawa  of,  624 

Oyama,  Iwao,  Prince  (b.l842), 
at  Mukden,  722-3 

Oyamad'<v  Takaiye,  sacrifice 
saves  Nitta  Yoshisada,  395 
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Oye  famfly'  could  hold  officii 
above  5th  rank,  295;  scholars, 
328;  in  Ashikaga  administra- 
tion,  403i 

—  HiramotoTl  148-1225),  first 
president  of  inan-dokoro,  327; 
reforms  (1185),  328, 330;  sent 
to  Kyoto  after  earthquake  of 
1185, 330;  in  council  of  Baku- 
fu,  330;  remonstrates  with 
Sanetomo,  339j  urges  oflFen- 
sive  at  beginning  Sf  Shdkyu 
struggle,  343;  death.  3i6 

—  Masaf usa,  general  in  Nine 
Years'  Commotion,  267;  at- 
tempt to  placate  llaigd,  2Zi 

—  Tomotsuna,  liiUraleur,  2fil 
O  Yo-mei  see  Wang  Yang-ming 
Paddy-loom,  introduction,  2K() 
Pagoda,   7-storey,   194;  13- 

storey,  208;  many  built  by 
Shirakawa,  212. 
Pahan-Hachiman,    of  pirate 
ships,  Mfi 

Paikche,  or  Kudara,  near 
Seoul,  Japanese  alliance 
ynth,  90;  artisans  from,  113 

Paik-chTion-ku  (Ung-jin), 
Japanese  and  Kudara  army 
defeated   by  Chinese,  6^ 

A.D.,  mz 

Painting,  Chinese,  in  Japan, 
113;  and  Korean,  127 ;  in 
years  540-6rU),  155;  in  Nara 
epoch,  209;  m  Ileian  epoch, 

—  251 , 28Q;  in  Kamakura  period, 
3(3rj ;  in  Muromachi  period, 
W,  432 

Palace,  ancient..  <62;  consecra- 
tion, 63]  in  Ninjtoku's  reign, 
105;  Asuka,  154:  temporary, 

;  in  burial,  139;  l^yoto  palace 
■burned  and  rebuilt,  624,  629- 

■  30;  guards,  180;  officiaJa,  635; 
Yoshiiuitsu's,    417 ;  Yoshi- 

'  masa^s^  423;  :  Hideyoshi's, 
506,  521       .  ■ 

Palanquin,  koshi,  of  3rd  cen- 
tury, 126^  one-pole,  kagOf  456; 

.  lef^slation  about,  576,  585; 
luxurious  use  of,  in  Genroku 
period,  606;  (ill.),  396,  53Q 

Paletot,  211 

Pulisades,  early  defence,  62 
Pallada,  Russian  cruiser  at 

—  Port  Arthur,  111 

Paper  currency,  604,  610,  639 
Parkee,  Sir  Harry  (1828-85), 
and  Hyogo  demonstration, 
-675-6 

Parks  in  Heian  epoch  in  Kyo- 
to, 278;  in  Kamakura  period, 

•  365;  in  Muromachi,  417,  456; 
see  Landscape  gardening 

Parties,  political,  personal 
character  of,  690;  opposi- 
tion to  cabinet,  692-3 ;  union 

.  of  Liberals  and  Progressists, 
693 

Partitions  in  houses,  126,  280 
Parturition  hut,  ubuya,  liJ 
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Paulownia,  Imperial  badge, 

374.  461,  525 

Pavilion,  Golden,  of  Yoshimi- 
tsu,  417  ;  Silver  of  Yoshimasa, 
424,152 

Pawnshops,  heavy  taxes  on, 

423  439 

Peacnes  in  myth  of  Izanagi 

and  Izanatni,   10;  Chinese 

origin  of  story,  26 
Peach  Hill,  Momoyama,  Hide- 

yoshi's  palace,  521 
"Peerage,"  Japanese,  Seishu- 

roku  (814  A.D.),  233,  153 
Pchchili,  in  Boxer  Rebellion, 

103 

Peking,  Japanese  in  march  to, 

during  Boxer  Rebellion,  703 

Penal  law  and  penalties, 
ancient,  66,  96,  109,  117; 
proto-historic,  125-6;  ritsu 
of  Daihd  and  Yoro,  169, 176-8. 
231;  in  Joei  code,  350;  m 
Tokugawa  period,  641  2 

Perry,  Matthew  C.  (1794^ 
1858),  CJommodore,  U.  S.  N., 
and  treaty  with  Japan,  664-6 

Persecution  of  Buddhists,  134, 
by  Christians,  534,  535,  536, 
537.  influence  Ilideyoahi,  540; 
of  Jesuits  after  edict  of  1587, 
541;  of  Franciscans,  543;  of 
Dominicans  (1622),  552;  of 
Japanese  Christians  (1613), 
547;  (1616),  549,  (1622),  552, 
in  lemitsu's  time,  553 

Perseus-Andromeda  story, 
Japanese  parallel,  25 

Pescadores,  ceded  by  China 
(1895),  ZQ2 

Pessoa,  Andrea,  blows  up  his 
ship  at  Nagasaki,  653 

Pestilence  in  reign  of  Sujin, 
79;  in  1182,  301]  in  1783-6, 
623;  displeasure  of  gods  at 
adoption  of  Buddhifotn,  134 

Petition-box  {meyasu-bako) 
and  right  of  petition  (645 
A.D.),  161;  abuse  of,  pointed 
out  in  Miyoshi  no  Kiyotsura, 
240;  petition  bell  in  Kama- 
kura,  353  f.n.;  boxes  re- 
introduced, fiT2^i:^ 

Petropavlovsk,  Russian  battle- 
ship, sunk,  714 

Pets,  cats  and  dogs,  278 

Pheasant  in  myth  of  Heavenly 
Youn^  Prince,  16-17 

—  White,  i/afcu-cW,  nengo  or 
year-period,  650-4  a.d.,  165 

PhiUppine  Islands,  promised 
to  Hideyoshi  by  Franciscans, 
542;  leyasu's  embassies  to, 
545,  651;  conquest  of,  vu^ed 
by  Cocks,  550,  and  by 
Matsukura  and  Takenaka, 
553;  Japanese  forbidden  to 
visit,  552 ;  governor-general 
of,  in  Japan,  652 

Phung-chang,  prince  of  Kuda> 
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Physical    characteristics  of 

Japanese,  57-60 

Piece,  40  ft.,  unit  of  cloth 
measure,  437  Ln.  | 

Pine-bark  for  food,  623 

Pine  trees  in  Yedo  caatle,  612 

Pirates  in  Shikoku,  Fujiwara 
Sumitomo  sent  against,  255; 
Japanese  piracy  in  Muro- 
machi epoch,  4-12,  445-7;  and 
invasion  of  Korea,~5lQ 

Pit-dwellers  see  Tsuchi-gumo 

Pitszewo,  landing-place  of  2d 
Japanese  army  (1904),  ZM 

Plum  tree  groves,  612;  blos- 
som festival,  2M 

Poetry,  127,  215;  Nara  epoch, 
214;  Heian,  250;  Cliinese 
style,  214-15;  in  battle,  266; 
in  Oenrokuera,  600-1 ;  bureau 
of,  251i  quoted,  13  (f.n.),  14, 
15,  66,  100, 1^  nj,  209,  215,  i 
216,  315.  381,  4027475.  492, 
524  ;  see  Couplet  Composing 

Pohai,  Korean  kingdom  of  8tb 
century  recogniz^  by  Japan 
as  successor  of  Koma,  223 

Pok-isin,  Kudara  general,  de- 
feats Shiragi  troops  (660).  167 

Police,  doskin,  632 

—  Board,  Ekmjd-dai,  duties 
taken  over  by  k^iski,  232 

—  executive,  kebiishi,   (810-  i 
29)  179.  232 

PoUava,  Russian  cruiser  at 

Port  Arthur,  711 
Polygamy  in  early  Japan,  23  | 
Polytheism  of  early  Buddhism,  , 

3fi&  i 
Pontiff,  hd-d,  title  taken  by 

abdicating  Emperor,  1Q7 
Porcelain,  451 

Port  Arthur,  taken  from  Chi- 
nese (1894),  701,  702;  Russian 
railway,  705;  Russian  fleet 
at,  crippled  by  Japanese, 
710-12;  Japanese  attack  on, 
was  it  warranted? —  712-13: 
fleet  further  crippled,  714; 
harbour  entrance  blocked, 
715;  movements  toward,  715- 
17;  captured  (end  of  1904), 
718.  720-1 

Portsmouth,  Peace  of,  725, 
(text)  737-40 

Portuguese  in  Japan,  530-55; 
introduce  fire-arms,  488-9; 
Spanish  jealousy  of,  542; 
Dutch  and  English  intrigue 
against,  549-50 ;  instigate 
Christian  revolt,  552;  edict 
of  1637  against,  554 ;  refuse 
grant  in  Yedo,  652;  monop- 
ohze  early  trade,  653;  end  of 
trade,  655  -6 

Post  bells,  suzu,  218 

Posthumous  names,  21  (f.n.), 
73,  88  (f.n.);  official  rank 
first  conferred,  168 

Posting  stations,  592 

Potato,  sweet,  intrpduoed,  618 
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Powder,  in  costume,  2I& 
Prayer,  magic,  etc.,  2^11=2 
Preble,    American    brig,  in 
Nagasaki  (1847),  663 
Prefect  ural  government  as  op- 
posed to  feudal,  128-129;  pre- 
lecture  or  ken,  6H8 
Prices,  official,  (1735),  61fi 
Priesthood,  Buddhist,  attempt 
to  bring  under  law,  144; 
armed  priests,  273,  453,  462- 
li   497,  499,  505i  princes 
enter,  441,  577,  except  Crown 
Prince,  020;  temporal  power, 
454-5;  scEolarship,  448.  449, 

—  Catholic,  leyasu's  attitude, 
647;  and  see  Jesuits,  Francis- 
cans Dominicans,  Augustins 

—  Shintd,  early  rules,  64 
Prime  Minister.  §5,  develop- 
ment   of    political  power, 
90-1;  office  first  established 
1671)  16a 

Primogeniture  in  early  times. 
Imperial,  90j  in  the  family, 
93;  Imperial,  established 
A.D.,  175 

Princely  Houses,  621,^22 

Princes,  Imperial,  change  of 
status  in  Nara  epoch,  205 ; 
many  become  priests  in  Ashi- 
kaga  epoch,  441;  abbots  of 
Enryaku-ii  and  Kwanei-ji, 
583;  all  but  Crown  Prince 
enter  priesthood,  62();  prince 
abbots,  or  monzeki,  633 

Printing,  Buddhist  amulets 
(770).  404;  in  China,  450; 
from  movable  type,  about 
1592,  52Q 

Prisons,  642 

Privy  council,  Daijd  (dajO) 
Awon,  171;  Board  of,  IZa 

Progressist  party,  Shiynjyo-to, 
orgaiiized  (1881)  by  Okuma, 
690;  joins  with  Liberals,  693 

ftomotion,  official,  Chinese 
system  introduced  (603  a  d.). 
146;  under  DaUi6,  IM 

Prose  of  Nara  epoch,  214;  of 
Enffi  era  wholly  in  Chinese, 
248-9 ;  Ki  no  Tsurayuki's 
preface  to  Kokin-ahu,  251 

Prosody,  Japanese,  127;  and 
see  Poetry,  Couplet 

Prostitution  in  Yedo,  620; 
Sadanobu's  legislation,  625 

Provinces,  kuni,  91  in  reign  of 
Seimu,  87^  classification,  and 
subdivision  into  kori,  under 
Daihd,  180;  difference  be- 
tween capital  and  provinces 
in  Heian  epoch,  251;  lawless- 
ness, 253,  255;  power  of  pro- 
vincial  famihes,  284;  Buahi 
employed  by  provincial 
nobles,  287;  shugo  system, 
328-9,  abolished  by  Kemmu 
restoration,  388;  local  auton- 
omy abolished,  681=2  < 
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Provincial  rulers,  in  early 
times,  02;  administration  by 
imperialprinces,  85^  87;  early 
kuni-no-miyaUsuko,  later 
kokushi,  10();  kokushi  under 
Daika,  101-102;  104;  abuses 
under  iShOmu  and  KOken, 
200;  use  forced  labour  to 
reclaim  uplands,  201 ;  term 
reduced  to  5  years  (774),  217; 
administration  criticued  by 
Miyoshi  no  Kiyotsura,  247; 
administration  after  Onin 
war,  431-2;  in  MuromJiciii 
period,  436-7;  and  Christian- 
ity, 548 

—  temples,  kokvburi'ji,  195; 
expense,  245 

—  troops,  abolished  (792)  ex- 
cept on  frontiers,  218 

PubUc  land,  Kugaiden,  2D2 
Purchase  value  of  money,  187 

Purification,  Great,  Oharai, 
63,  65;  regular,  harai,  65; 
BodilyTmwo^i,  65;  as  punish- 
ment for  personidf  high  rank, 
126 

Purple  court  costume,  211; 
ecclesiastical  robes,  589-90 

Pyong-yang,  Korea,  81^  83. 
102;  m  campaign  ori592, 
513.  514,  510:  taken  from 
JajTanese  by  Chinese  (1593), 
517;  Chinese  defeated  at, 
^1894),  ZOl 

Queen's  Country,  Chinese 
name  for  KyUshu  and  west- 
coast  provinces  because  of 
female  rulers,  85 

Queue  -  wearing  and  official 
caps,  (603),  156  . 

Quiver,~181 

Race  of  Japanese,  5S  sqq. 
Raconteurs  or  reciters,  guild 

of,    Kalaribe    1,    71.  m 

(iU.) 

Raigo,  abbot,  influence,  27.1-4 
Rai  Miki  (1825-59),  in  Im- 
perial restoration  movement, 
670 

Rai  Sanyo  (1780-1832)  on 
ethical  effects  of  Chinese 
classics,  104;  on  Mintoku, 
105;  on  Bakufu  377;  on  the 
H5j6,  386  ;  on  Mormaga,  390; 
on  Yoshisada,  390;  on  de-' 
velopment  of  tactics,  488 

Railways,  Englishmen  era- 
ployed  in  planning,  686; 
modem  building,  QM 

Rakuo,  pen-name  of  Matsu- 
daira  Sadanobu,  629 

Rank,  hotiri,  205;  changed  by 
Taira  l^yomori  after  Ileiji 
commotion,  295;  and  cos- 
tume, 575-6 

Ransetsu,  verse-writer,  601 
Ratio  of  copper  and  silver  in 

coinage,  187;  of  silver  and 

gold,  671^ 
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Reclamation,  of  upland,  in 
8th  century,  201 ;  and  per- 
petual title,  207^  251,  253;  in 
Yoshimune's  time,  615-16. 
617 

Recluse  Emperors,  Three,  341 ; 

and  see  Camera  Government 
Recorder,  of  judgments,  041 
Recorders,  Court  of,  352  Lu. 
Records,  early  Japanese,  2.  2i 

29.  77^  214;  local,  im 
Rea  court  costume,  mark  of 

hiKhcst  rank,  211'  colour  of 

Taira  eiisigu,  304  f.n. 
Red  Monk,  name  given  to 

Yamana  Mochitoyo,  421,  427 
Red  walls,  209 

Reed,  source  of  terrestrial  life, 
8j  boat  in  Japanese  myth,  26 
Reform,  Great  (015),  160=5 
Regent  for  grown  JEmperor, 
mayor  of  palace,  kwampaku^ 
239.  office  abolished  after 
Kemmu  restoration,  387,  in 
Tokugawa  period,  588;  to 
minor,  sessho,  237;  military, 
ahikken,  327  , 
Regent    Houses,    Five,  Go- 
Sekke,  358,  581^  588j  416 
Registrar  of  Vessels,  155 
Registration  of  land,  22Q 
Reigen,  112th  Emperor  1663- 
80),  501;  abdicates.  620 
Rein,  J.  J.,  on  chronolog>',  6 
Reizci,  63rd  Emperor  (968- 
969),  grandson  of  Fujiwara 
no  Morosuke,  25R-Q 
Relief  in  crop-failure  or  sick- 
ness, under  Daiho  laws,  184; 
for  debtors,  376,  422,  617jTor 
sufferers  from  fire  and  torna- 
do,  014;  for  famine,  662 
ReUgion,  early  rites  63,  65; 
rites  reorganized,  79j  Em- 
peror  at  head  of,  96]  in  pro- 
tohistoric     period^^  127 -8| 
Board    of,    178j  Miyoshi 
Kiyotsura's  description,  246; 
Yoritonio's  attitude,  325;  in 
Muromacht  period,  452-5; 
Department  of,  681;  and  see 
Mythology,    ShuUd,  Bud- 
dhism, Christianity 
Ren,  lady  of  Go-D.aigo,  con- 
spires against  Morinaga,  for 
her  son  Tsunenaga,  38U     . , 
Rennyo  Shonin  see  Keoju 
Restoration,  of  Kemmu  era, 
380;  of  1807,  QZ2 
Return,  Enghsh  ship.  65.** 
Betvisan,  liussi:m  battleship 
at  Port  Arthur,  111 
Rhinoceros,  fossil,  45  f  W. 
Rice,  castle,  62;  diet,  68;  cul- 
ture, Tlj  chcwers,  nurses,  24 
f.n.;  cor|X)ration  of  cultiva- 
tors, 87;  for  public  use,  124; 
standard  of  exchange,  182; 
8tore-lu)uses,    for    sale  to 
travelers,  188;  loaned  to  far- 
mers, 200',  substitute  crops 


Rich 

urged,  207;  boiled  and  dried, 
ration,  221;  paddy-loom,  2S0i 
area  cultivated,  15th  century, 
437-8.  beginning  of  16th 
century;  439;  currency,  439, 
638;  rehef  tax  on  feudatories, 
614;  production  increased, 
615;  rice  exchange,  616; 
classification  of  fields,  637-8; 
modern  crops,  694 

Richardson,  English  subject, 
killed  in  Naraamugi,  623 

"Rich  Gem,"  Princess,  in 
myth  of  Hosuseri  and  Hoho- 
demi,  20,  21 

RichQ,  17th  Emperor  (400- 
4D5  A.D.),  first  of  "proto- 
historic"  sovereigns,  108-10 
Right,  Minister  of,  IfiQ 
Rikken  Seiyiikai,  "Friends  of 
the  Constitution,"  693 
Riparian  improvements  under 

Nintoku,  105 
Rituals,  Ancient,  63-4 
River  of  Heaven,  Milky  Way, 
12,  2^ 

Rock,  Sacred,  on  Kannabi 
mountains  05. 

Rodriguez,  Joao  (1559-1633), 
Portuguese  Jesuit,  interpre- 
ter at  Yedo,  546 

Roju,  seniors,  cabinet,  632, 


633;  council  of  ministers,  re- 
moved from  proximity  to  shd- 
gun,  601;  and  tax  collecting, 
639;  judges,  64Q 
Rokkaku,  one  of  Five  Regent 
Houses,  416i  Yoshihisa's 
campaign  against,  431 

—  Sadayori,  see  Sasaki  Sada- 
yori 

—  Takayori,  see  Sasaki  Taka- 
yori 

Rokuhara,  il  and  s.  suburbs 

of  Kyoto,  offices  of  the  Baku- 

fu  tandai,  345,  347;  in  Kyoto 

revolt,  380T3Si 
Rokujo,  79th  Emperor  (1166- 

1168),  295 
Roku  Kokushi,  Six  National 

Histories,  m  251 
Rokuon-ji,  family  temple  of 

Yoshunitsu,  454 
Roku-sh5-ji,     Six  Temples 

built  by  Shirakawa,  222 
Roman  Empire,  early  trade 

with  China,  60 

ROnin,  free  lances,  565;  revolt 
of,  584]  "47,"  Q^m.)-7 
Roofs,  154,  209,  227.  323 
Rope,  straw,  in  myth,  12j 
paper-mulberry,  used  in  fish- 
mg,  22 

Rosen,  Roman  Romanovitch, 
'  Baron,  Russian  peace  com- 
missioner at  Portsmouth,  725. 
Rossia,    Russian   cruiser  at 
Vladivostok,  212 
Rouge,  in  costume,  229 
Rozhdestvensky,  Ziniry  Petro- 
vitch  (b.  1848),  commanding 
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Baltic  squadron,  deifeated  by 
Togo,  723-4 

Rules  for  Decisions,  349;  of 
Judicial  Procedure,  641 

—  and  Regulations  of  Three 
Generations,  Sandai-Kyaku- 
skiki,  177]  revised  (819),  232 

Rurik,  Russian  cruiser,  212 

Russia,  relations  with,  18th 
and  early  19th  centuries, 
658;  joins  France  and  Ger- 
many in  note  protesting 
against  Japanese  occupation 
of  Manchurian  littoral,  702; 
war  with,  703-24;  peace, 
724-8,  (text)  737-10;  situa- 
tion m  1911,  23Q 

Russian,  name  Akuro-5  may 
be  read  and  mean,  222 

Ryobu  Shinto,  mixed  Shinto, 
Kami  being  avatars  of  Bud- 
dhas.  193.  452,  644 

Ryogoku,  bridge  in  Yedo,  58^ 

Ryoken,  priest  of  Nanzen-ji, 
454 

RyOshun  see  Ima^awa  Sadayo 
RyQ,  Shinki,  artist,  113 
Ryuko,  Buddhist  priest,  ad- 
vises of  Tsunayoshi,  602 
RyQkyQ    Islands,  language 
cognate   to   Japanese,  56; 
King  of,    intervenes,  445; 
Japanese    intercourse  with 
islands,  447;  king  of,  and 
Japanese  invasion  of  main- 
land, 516;  French  in,  (1846), 
663;  Formosa  and,  684,  QM: 


Chinese  claims  to,  given  up, 
698-9 

Ryaz5ki,  KyflshQ  family,  de- 
feat Shoni,  470.  471.  5iMl 
—  Takanobu  (1530-85),  death, 

500-1 

Sacrifice,  early,  64]  human. 
4L  50,  74,  82,  105^  163j  of 
weapons,  85^  at  grave,  212 
Sadami,    Trmce,  Emperor 
Uda  (q.v.) 
Sadanobu    see  Matsudaira 

Sadanobu 
Sadato  see  Abe  SadatS 
Sadatoki  see  Hojo  Sadatoki 
Sadatsune,  Prince,  sons,  441 
Sadayori  see  Sasaki  Sadayori 
Sado,  island,  in  early  myth, 
29;  settlement,    34j  silver 
mmes,  528;  penal  establish 
ment,  642 
Sado  Maru,  Japanese  trans- 
port sunk  by  Vladivostok 
squadron,  112 

Saegusa  Mdriyoshi  (d.  1651), 
582 

Sacki   family,    member  of, 
made  state  councillor,  225=6 


Saga,  52nd  Emperor  (810- 
23).  231-3;  as  calligrapher 
234.  251;  his  children  and  the 
Minamoto,  206 
—  Genji,  branch  of  Minainoto, 
206.  265  ■• 
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Sagami  province  conquered 
by  H5i5  Sflun,  465;  HojO 
and  Uesugi,  467;  tobacco  in, 
612 

Sagara  (Sawara)  Crown 
Prince     under  Kwammu, 

Saghalien,  Russians  in  (18th 
century),  658;  Russian  and 
Japanese  claims  in,  697-8; 
Russian  title  recognized 
(1875),  699,  704;  Japan's 
claim  to,  after  war  with 
Russia,  725;  not  to  be  forti- 
fied, 226 

Saho  plots  against  Suinin,  82 
Saich5,  posthumously  Deng>'6 
Dalshi,  805  a.d.  introduces 
Buddhist  Tendai,  222  (iH.)- 
8,  367,  368 
Saig5  Takaraori  or  Kichino- 
sxSie  (1827-77),  leader  in 
anti-foreign  movement,  670; 
in  alliance  with  Choshu,  676- 
7;  urgas  war  with  KoreA  and 
resigns  from  cabinet  (1873), 
683-4;  in  Satsuma  rebellion, 

6Sn-fi  (iU.) 

Saigvo  Hoshi  (1118-90),  poet 

and:  ascetic,  367 
Saiko,  bonze,  296 
Saikyo,  western  capital,  281 
Saimei,    Empress  (655-61), 
the  Empress  Kogyoku  suc- 
ceeds   K6toku,    166,  460: 
Yemishi  at  coronation,  3S 
Saimyo-ji,  Zen  t«mple,  352 
Saionji  in  Kawachi,  412 

—  Kimmochi,  Marquis  (b. 
1849),  head  of  Constitutionist 
(Liberal)  party,  693 

Sairan  Igen,  book  by  Arai 

Hakusekai,  603 
Saito  family  in  Ise  defeated 

by  Oda,  468;  feud  in  Mino, 

480;   helped   by  Buddhist 

priests,  4B5 

—  Hidetatsu,  48Q 

—  Tatsuoki,  defeated  by 
Nobunaga,  480;  leads  revolt 
in  Settsu,  4S4 

—  Yoshitatsu  (1527-61),  son 
of  Hidetatsu,  kills  him,  48Q 

Sajima,  Prince,  (d.  125  a.d.), 
32 

Sakai,  near  Osaka,  Ouchi 
Yoshihiro's  castle  at,  415; 
Cliina  trade,  444;  Nobunaga  s 
quarrel  with,  482-3;  fxrearms 
made  at,  489j  port,  529 

—  family,  Bahufu  ministers 
from,  624;  tamarizume,  636 

—  Tadakatsu,  minister  of 
Tokugawa,  584.  586,  594 

—  Tadakiyo  (1626-81)  takes 
over  most  of  Shogun's  power, 
587;  succession  to  Go-Mizu- 
no-o,  590:  succession  to  le- 
tsuna.  596;  displaced,  597; 601 

■ —  Ttvdayo,    minister  under 

Hidetada,  58Q  .  | 

y  Google 
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Sakaibe    M  arise,    Uncle  of 

Emishi,  I4fi 

Sakamoto,  castle  at,  485 
Saka-no-ye  Tamuramaro 
(768-811),  against  Yemishi, 
221.  223;  aids  Saga,  23Q 

—  Karitamuro  (728-Kft),  chief 
of  palace  guards,  222 

Sake,  manufacture  of,  taught 
by  Sukuna,  69]  dealers  taxed, 

Sakitsuya,    killed    for  W«e- 

nmjent^  (463  A.D.),  91 
Sakugen,  priest,  474 
Sakuma  Morimaaa  (1554-83), 

defeated,  495 

—  Nobumori  (d.  1682),  soldier 
of  Nobunaga,  477.  481.  481 

Sakura-jima,  eniption.  619 
Sakuramachi,  115th  Emperor 

(1735-47),  621 
Sakurayama,    adherents  of 

Southern  Court,  400 

—  Koretoshi,  commands  force 
loyal  to  Go-Dai  go,  381 

Salaries,  official,  15 
Salt,  use  of,  in  early  Japan,  69 
SanbO-in,  temple,  522 
Samisen,    3-Btringed  guitar, 
606  ;  244  (ill.) 

Samurai,  soldier  class,  free- 
lances, 584;  attitude  of,  to- 
ward foreigners,  621 ;  place  of, 
in  making  New  Japan,  677, 
679;  attitude  of  Crown  to, 
682;  abolition  of,  685;  Satmi- 
ma  rebellion,  685^ 

Samurai-dokoro,  Central  Staff 
Office.  (1180)  in  Yoritomo's 
Bakufu  system,  327;  in  ad- 
ministration of  KySto  after 
Shokyfi  war,  345;  in  Muro- 
machi  administration,  436 

Sanada  Masayuki  (1544- 
1608),  accused  of  encroach- 
ment, 503;  blocks  Tokugawa 
Hidetada's  army,  5fiQ 

—  Yukimura  (1570-1615),  in 
defence  of  Osaka  castle,  AfiT 

Sandai  JiUru-roku,  True  An- 
nals of  Three  Reigns,  86^ 
81  (901),  5j  251 

Sandai'Kyaku-shiki,  Rules 
and  Regulations  of  Three 
Generations,  177 

Sanetomo  see  Minamoto  Sane- 
tomo 

San  Felipe,  Spanish  galleon, 

wrecked  in  Tosa,  543 
Sanio,  67th  Emperor  (1012- 

16).  260-1 

—  Sanetomi,  Prince  (1837- 
91),  leader  of  extremist  party, 
673  ;  in  alliance  of  ChiishQ  and 
Satsuma,  677,  683  (ill.) 

Sanjdnishi  Sanetaka,  scholar, 
447 

Sankyd^n,  Shfitoku  quoted 
in,  on  management  of  state, 
142 

Sano,  branch  of  Fujiwara,  286 
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Sano  Masakoto  attempts  to 

assassinate    Tanuma  Oki- 

taugu,  619 
Sanron,  Buddhist  sect,  191 
Santa-Martha,  Juan  de,  Span- 
ish    Franciscan,  executed 

(1618),  551 
Sanuki,  province,  ^  290,  470 
Sapan  wood,  trade744fi 
SarcophagUH,  stone,  clay,  and 

terra  cotta,  of  Yamato,  49 
Saris,  John,  agent  of  East 

India  Company,  settles  at 

Hirado,  653-4 
Sarume,    "monkey  female," 

dancer  before  cave  of  Sun 

goddess,  213,  12 
Sasa    Narimasa  (1639-88), 

in  Komaki  war,  497,  500 
Sasaki  family,  branch  of  the 

Minamoto,  265;  favour  Taka- 

uji,  4D6 

—  Mochikiyo,  estates  of,  426 

—  (Rokkaku)  Sadayori  (d. 
1552)  captures  Kydto,  433; 
reconciles  hostile  parties,  434; 
generosity  to  Crown,  461 

—  ShOtei  general  in  forces 
against  Nobunaga,  4S4 

—  Takayori  (d.  1520),  great 
estates,  426;  campaign 
against,  432 

Sasebo,  Japanese  sally  from, 

on  Port  Arthur,  111 
Sashihire,     Hayato  assassin 

(399)  of  Nakatsu,  41:  death, 

Sassulitch,   Russian  general, 

on  Yalu,  713,  114 
Satake    family,  Yoritomo's 

attempt  to  win,  306.  307; 

one  of^  lis  Generals  of  Kwan- 

t5,"  425;  of  Hitachi,  47L 

allies  of  Shingen,  483 

—  Yoshinobu  (1570-1633), 
opixjses  leyasu,  559,  taking 
army  over  to  Ishida,  560; 
fief  reduced  (1600),  561 

Sutchiko  see  Otomo  Satehiko 
Sato  Tadanobu,  impersonates 
Yoshitflunn,  323 

—  T.sugiiiohu,  318 

Satomi  family,  one  of  llfi  Gen- 
erals of  Kwant«."  425;  fight 
H5j5,  431;  defeatetir  466; 
allies  of  Shingen,  483 

Satow,  Sir  Ernest,  sceptical 
of  dates  in  "Chronicles,"  6; 
on  revival  of  Shintd,  649  fjL 

Satsuma,  Xavier  in,  .531 ; 
later  preaching,  533;  foreign 
ships  in,  menace  Tokugawa, 
550;  trade,  610;  tobacco,  617; 
bonita,  618;  moderate  party, 
673;  against  Tokugawa,  676- 
7;  predominant,  679-^; 
fiefs  surrendered,  680;  clan 
representation,  681;  rebel- 
lion of  1877,  670,  684-6 

Sawaga,  monastery,  !M1 

Sawing  to  death,  642 
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Scholars,  Chinese  and  Korean, 

in  Japan,  153;  sophists,  240; 

in  fiqfcti/u,~g^;  in  Ashikaga 

sjTstem,  403;  lilerati  at  0)urt, 

635  ;  Japanese  sent  to  Europe 

and  America,  691 
Scholarship  recommended  in 

Court  Laws,  577;  leyasu's 

attitude  to,  578;  revival  of 

learning,  57H-9;  Tsimayoshi 

favours  Chinese  scholarship, 

599;  Western,  614 
"Scrutator,"  nairan,  Bakufu 

official  at  court,  330 
Sculpture  in  Nara  epoch,  208; 

in  Hcian,  280;  Kamakura 

period,  374-5 
Sea-Dragon,  Castle  of,  myth 

20,  26,  32r=3 
Sea,  Command  of,  in  1592 

campaign,  filS 
Seals,  131  Lrr;  of  Taikd,  529, 

578;  (ill.),  694,  Z3l 

Seal  skins  in  early  mvth,  ^ 
Seaweed  as  food,  69^  212 
Sebastian,     Sj)anT8h  sailor, 

undertakes  coast  survey,  547 
Secretaries  in  Bakufu,  633 
Seed  distribution  by  Crown 

(723).  202 
Seidan,  book  on  government 

by  OgyQ  Sorai,  filil 
SeidO,  or  Shohei  college,  626. 

622 

Sei4,  "barbarian  expelling," 

title  of  shdgun,  672; 

tai-shogun,  hereditary  title, 

331-2 
Seikan,  priest,  566 
Sdinu,  13th  Emperor  (131- 

190  A.D.),  82=8 
Seinei,  22nd  Emperor,  (480-4 
117-19 

Seishi-Toku,  record  of  nobles 

(814  A.D.),  233,  153 
Sei  Shonagon,  poetess,  249  f  n., 
261 

Seiwa,  66th  Emperor  (859- 
76).  237;  (Ul.),  238;  sons  be- 
come Minamoto,  206 

SeiuHi  Genji,  branch  of  Mina- 
moto, 206 

Sekigahara,  battle  of  (1600), 
559=61 

Sen,  Japanese  coin,  18Z 

Senate,  Genr6-in,  organized 
(1875),  689 

Sengoku  Hidehisa  (1551-1614) 
soldier  of  Hidcvoshi,  497.  502 

Senkwa,  28th  fim^jeror  (536- 
9).  succeeds  his  brother 
Ankan,  121-2 

Seoul.  Korea,  80;  march  upon 
(1592),  51.3-14.  Japanese 
forced  to  give  up,  517;  Chi- 
nese resident  in,  blocks  Jap- 
anese control,  699;  foreign 
legations  removed,  Japanese 
resident-general  in,  72S 

Sepulchres  of  Yamato,  49] 
contents,  51.  7A 
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SeriK>nt,  eight-fcwked  killwl  by  i 
Susanoo,  13^  18,  25j  possibly 

^  the  name  a  local  chief,  31^ 
VO;  early  shrine,  65]  wor^p, 

.  m 

SesshQ  (1420-1506),  painter 
of  Karoakura  school,  365, 
-450;  academy,  452 
Seta,  Ix)ng  Bridge  of,  HQ 
Settfiu  Dojmi,  suicide,  386 
Settsu,  Buddhist  temple  in. 

137;  Kiyomori  moves  capital 
..  to  Fukuhara  in,  300;  pneets 
revolt,  484 
Seven  Geoerals  plot  against 
,  Ishidii,  558 

Sexagenary  Cycle  in  Japanese 
chronology,  5;  accounts  for 
error  of  12IJ  years,  7,  99] 
Chinese  origin  of,  21 

Shaho,  battle  of,  719 

Shaka,  Sakiya  Muni,  368,  369 

Shan-hai-ching,  Chinese  rec- 
ord (4th  cent.  A.D.),  60^  68 

Shantung  peninsula,  l^hting 
on,  (1894),  701;  part  of, 
seized  by  Germany,  705 

Shao-kang,  mythical  Cliinese 

.  ancestor  of  Japanese  kings, 
32 

Shell-heaps,  45-6 
Shiba,    district    of  TokyO, 

Castle  of,  built  (803),  222; 

temple  with  tomb  of  Ilide- 

tada,  ^ 
■ — family,  in  office  of  Muro- 

machi  kwanryo,  414.  436;  one 

of  Five  Regent  Houses,  416; 

make  troubfe  in  KyGshQ,  421', 

in  On  in  war,  430;  m  Omi,  4li9 

—  Mochitane,  estates  of,  426 
Tachito,  first  Buddhist  mis- 
sionary, 131,  134 

Takateutie,  revolta  against 
Ashikaga,  4iQ 

—  Yoshihige,  minister  of 
Ashikaga  Yoshimochi,  418 

—  Yoshikada,  rival  of  Maaa- 

—  naga,  42S 

—  Yoshimasa(d.  1410),  &hilsu- 
ji,  first  to  be  called  kwanryd, 
414.  436 

—  Yoshitoshi  .  (1430-90), 
estates,  426;  Onin  war,  428 

Shibata  Gonroku,  495 

—  Katsuiye  (1530-83),  gener- 
al under  Nobunaga,  477. 
481  >  484;  councillor,  494; 
Heath,  495-6 

Shibukawa  Noriyasu,  govern- 
■  ment  astronomer,  614 

—  Shunkai,  revises  calendar 
(1683),  5Q0-60O 

Shirdo,  •*  Way  of  the  Warrior," 

by  Yamaga  Soko,  607 
Shido  Shogun,  Campaign  of, 

79-80 
Shiga,  in  Omi,  IZfi 
Shigehidc      see  Hagiwara 

Shigehide 

Shigehito,  Prince,  289^  221 
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I  Shigeko,  mother  of  Afihikaga 

Yoshiiuaaa,  423 
Shigeyoshi     see  Tokugawa 
Shigeyoshi 

Shihotari,  Prince,  commands 
government  station  in  Anra, 

83 

Shij5,  87th  Emperor  (1233- 

42  h  355 
Shijd-nawate,   in  Kawachi, 
battle  (1348),  402 
Shikken,  military  regent,  in 
Yoritomo's  system,  liead  of 
the  man-dokoro,  great  power 
of  office  held  by  Hojo  family, 
32Z;    Ashikaga  substitute 
'second    shitmji    for,  403; 
kwanryd  later  equivalent  to, 
43();  of  Jnchu,  office  held  by 
Hino  family,  440 
Sliikoku,  early  history,  28^ 
20]  pirates  in,  (931-7),  255] 
m  16th  century  wars,  470 
Sliikotan,  inhabitants  of,  not 
pre-Aiuu,  43 

Shimabara,  battle  of,  defeat  of 
R>'uz6ki  Takanobu  (1585), 
501;  Jesuits  and  trade  at, 
536;  the  S.  revolt  (1637-8), 
5.^4-5,  puts  end  to  Portu- 
guese trade,  Q5fl 
Shimada  Yuya,  judge,  S2S! 
Shimazu  in  Kyushu,  470.  411 ; 
defeated  by  Hideyoshi,  500-2 

—  Ei-0,  631 

—  Hisamitsu  or  SaburS  (1820- 
87),  feudatory  of  Satsuma, 
in  Namamugi  incident,  673; 
in  making  of  New  Japan,  677 ; 
with  Saigo  in  Satsuma,  684 

—  lehisa  (d.  1587),  defeated 
by  Hideyoshi,  501-2 

—  Tadahisa  (12th  century) 
founder  of  family,  471 

—  Tadakuni,  in  RyQkQ,44Z 

—  Yoshihiro  (1535-1619), 
successor  of  Yoshihisa,  502 

—  Yoshihisa  (1536-1611),  de- 
feats Ryuzoki  Takanobu,  and 
is  ousted  by  Hideyoshi,  501- 
2]  against  leyasu,  559,  560; 
escapes  after  Sekigahara,  561 

Shiinbelsu,  families  of  pre- 
conquest  chieftains  or  Kami 
class,  77]  three  sub-classes, 
92-  earl^administration,  98: 
Eelp  put  down  revolt  ~of 
Heguri,  128, 129]  and  rank  of 
Empress,  1 89 ;  classification 
of  Sevfhi-roku,  233 
Shimi2u,  branch  of  Tokugawa, 
592 

—  Muneharu,  suicide,  490-1 
Shimoda,  residence  given  to 

Americans,  666 
Shimonoseki,  French,  Dutch 
and  Americans  fired  upon, 
attack,  674-5;  peace  with 
China  concluded  at,  (1895), 
202 

Shim5sa,  Taira  Masakado's 


Shirag 

revolt  in,  254]  Taira  Tada- 
tsune's,  2GS-4  . 

Shimpo~td,  Pro^essist  party, 
organized  (1881),  62Q 

Shin,  Buddhist  sect  (1224), 
367,  370;  Hong\\'an-ii  feud 
with  Eniyaku-ji,  462-3;  in- 
ternal quarrels,  463;  revolt 
of  1488,  Ikko-UcJoT  463-4; 
oppose  Nobunaga,  486; 
interdicted  in  Shimazu,  302 

Shinano,  Yemishi  in,  37^  re- 
volt of  Minamoto  (Kiso)  no 
Yoshinaka  in,  307-8;  Fakeda 
and  Uesugi  m,  467;  silk 
growing,  617 

—  Genji,  branch  of  Minamoto 
family,  265 

Shingen  see  Takeda  Shingen 

Shingon,  "True  Word,"  Bud- 
dhist sect  founded  by  Kukai, 
229;  HeijO  and  Shinnyo  de- 
voted to,  231 ;  esoteric  char- 
acter, afiQ 

Shingu,  ICii  province,  tomb  of 
Hsu  Fuh,  78]  naval  base  of 
Southern  army,  402 

Shinki,  Cliinese  painter,  122 

Shinno,  painter,  450 

Shinnyo,  name  in  religion  of 
Takaoka,  231 

Shin-6,  bridge  in  Yedo^  5Sfi 
Shino  Soshin  and  mcense- 
comparing,  457 
Shinran  Shonin  (1184-1268), 
founder  of  Shin  sect,  370. 
462,  463  (ill.) 
Shinto,  sun-myth,  12-13; 
rules  in  Yengi-shiki,  64; 
therianthropy,  ^  shrines  66] 
Board  of  Religion,  178-9; 
first  use  of  name  (c.  586),  135; 
relation  to  Buddhism,  132. 
138;  mixed,  with  Buddhism, 
193,  195,  196.  228.  368,  4^ 
644;  overshadowea  by  Bud- 
dhism, 225,  and  subservient, 
229;  insmcerity,  246;  in 
Heian  epoch,  281 ;  priests 
support  Southern  Court,  400; 
relations  with  Confucianism 
and  Buddhism,  452-3 ;  Pure 
Shinto,  453,  644;  combined 
with  Confucianism,  621;  re- 
vival of,  644-50 
Shinzei  see  Fujiwara  Michinori 
Ships,  early,  22,  60,  72^  126] 
building,  22,  80,  as  tribute, 
99,  100;  bureau  of  shipping, 
155;~China  trade,  443  f.n., 
444-5 ;  size  limited,  585,  655  ; 
limitation  removed,  666; 
middle  of  19th  century,  669; 
modern  mercantile  marine, 
695]  illustrations,  360,  556, 
654;  see  Navy 

Sluragi,  Korea,  myth,  60] 
annals,  80]  war  with  Kara, 
81;  king  settles  in  Japan,  Mi 
submits  to  Jingo,  89]  Japan- 
ese atti^cks  op,  89j  Cmneae 

„  .Google 
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immigration,  102:  revolt 
againist  YOiyaku,  114.  121; 
weakened,  122;  dispute  over 
Imun,  123^  ship-builders, 
126;  BudHHist  image,  134; 
defeats  Kudara  and  Munana, 
149-50;  Japanese  interven- 
tion, 151 ;  invasion,  1 52 ; 
families  in  Japanese  nobility, 
153 ;  travel  to  Japan  forbid- 
den; ifiZ 

Shirahata,  in  Harima,  fortress 
held  by  the  Ashikaga,  39:^4; 
by  the  Akamatsu,  420,  421 

Shuukabe,  Prince.  ~2D4;  see 
Konin 

Shirakawa,    72nd  Emperor 

(1073-86),  271^^ 
Shiren,  priest,  454 
Shiro-^ji,   branch   of  Taira 

family,  2G5 
Shishi-gartani     plot  (1177) 

against  Taira,  29(> 
Shitenn6-ji,  temple  to  Four 

Guardian  Kings  of  Heaven, 

laa 

Shilmiji,  manager,  of  man- 
dokoro,  office  hereditary  in 
Nikaido  family,  327;  of  mon- 
jU-dokoro,  328;  second  «. 
created  in  Takauji's  system, 
403;  and  kwanryd,  414,  436 

Shiziika,  mistress  of  Yoahi- 
tsune,  322,  323 

Shizugatake,  battle  of,  (1583), 
405 

Shoan,  Student  of  Chow  and 
Conhicius,  teacher  of  Naka 
and  Kamatari,  14^^ 

Shocho  koban,  gold  coins  of 
1428,  52Z 

8hodai-ji,  temple,  IM 

Shodan-chiyo,  work  of  Ichijo 
Kaneyoshi,  448 

Skden,  great  estates,  manors, 
251-2.  201-2;  temple  do- 
mains, 208;  attempts  to 
check,  270;  effect  on  agri- 
culture, 2Sil 

Shogun,  "general,"  83,  181; 
head  of  Yoritomo's  bakufu 
system,  327 ;  attempt  to  have 
Imperial  prince  appointed, 
340,  353;  unimportant  under 
HOjo,  354;  Fujiwara,  then 
Imperial  princes,  appointed, 
354;  Afihikaga  in  Northern 
Court,  39H;  powers  trans- 
ferred to  kwanryd,  436;  under 
Tokugawa,  577;  minister  gets 
power,  587;  separated  from 
ministerial  council,  6Q1 ; 
Chinese  classics  lessen  power, 
614,  621;  court  of  last  appeal, 
630-^10;  Imperial  rescript  to, 
tilii;  i>ower  resigned  to  Crown, 
622 

Sh5bei,  Japanese  pronuncia/- 
tion  of  Chaiigping,  CJon- 
fucius's  birthplace;  Shohei- 
baski,  bridge,  Shdhei-kd,  col- 
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lege,  near  temple  to  Con- 
fucius, 578;  lectures  there, 
613 

Shohei,  period,  1346-69,  406 
Shohyo  era,  931-7,  200,  255 
ShOkagu-in,  academy  of  Mina- 

moto  (881),  206 
Shoko,  lOlst  Emperor  (1412- 

28).  son  of  Go-Komatsu,  412. 

418,  460; 
Shokoku^i,   Zen   temple  in 

Kyoto,  art  school  of  Josetsu, 

450;  one  of  the  "Five,"  455 
SWcya,  year  period  1219-22, 

and  the  struggle  between  the 

Court  and  the  military,  340-4 
ShOmu,  45th  Emperor  (724- 

48),  188-97 
ShOni,  independent  family  of 

KyOshO,  421. 444.120 

—  Tokihisa  (d.  1559),  last  of 
family,  420 

Shonzui  (16th  century),  manu- 
facture of  porcelain,  451 

Shoren-in,  temple  in  Kyoto, 
41ft 

Shds6-in,  Nara,  216-17  (ill.) 

Sh5toku,   Empress  (765-70), 

K6ken  returns  to  throne,  199, 

460;  orders  amulets  printed, 
404 

—  Prince,  or  Taishi  (572-621). 
136;  history,  1,  143.  on  reli- 

Eions,  132-3 ;  defeats  Monone- 
e  Moriya.  137;  builds  Bud- 
dhist temple,  137-8;  relations 
withSuahun,  138-40;  oi)tx>8e8 
uji  system,  140;  his  '  Const i- 
tution,"  140^  death,  143j 
China.  144.  153,  367^ 
official  promotion  system, 
146;  a  painter,  155 

—  period,  1711-15,  trade  rules 
of.  609.  613 

Shrines,  yashiro,  early  Shinto, 
64;  simple  architecture  of, 
^  in  reign  of  Suinin,  82; 

important  than  temple 
after    mixed   Shinto,  193; 
shrine  and  temple,  ji-sha, 
193;  immune  from  shiigo,  329 
Shubun,  painter,  365,  450 
Shiiisha,  anthology,  251 
Shujaku,  61st  Emperor  (931- 
46).  253-ft 
ShukS  or  Juk5  (1422-1502), 
Zen  priest,  code  and  tea- 
ceremonial,  457 
Shunkai  see  Shibukawa  Shun- 
kai 

Shunzei,  notn  de  plunie  of 
Fujiwara  Toshinari,  366 

Shuryo.  Buddhist  priest,  en- 
voy 01  Muromachi  to  Cnlna, 

445 

Shu-shi  see  Chutss 

ShOshin,  Zen  priest, 

Silk  in  early  times,  68;  culture, 
71.  113,  curtains  for  parti- 
tion, 126;  mulberry  trees  on 
uplands,  182]  in  Nara  epoch 


Soga 

advanced  by  need  of  rich 
robes  for  priests,  208;  ex- 
ported, 444;  growing  m  Ko- 
tsuke,  Shinano,  etc.,  617; 
"silk  clotiiicrs,"  102 

Silkworm,  worship  of,  65 

Silver  and  other  precious 
metals,  186,  528 

Si  Wang-mu,  owner  of  mirac- 
ulous peachtree,  26 

"Six  National  Histories,"  6 

Slave,  value  of,  17;i-4 

Slaves  and  slavery,  prehis- 
toric, 75j  aliens  become  nuhi 
at  coDQucst,  77;  prisoners  of 
war  anu  criminals,  95;  Daika, 
IM;  laws  on  slavcryTor  debt, 
173;  Daihd  laws,  178;  prov- 
mcea,  287;  Clu-istians  and 
slave-trtule;  539,  540 

Sleeves,  legal  regulation  of, 
211  229 

SmalI-|)Ox  interpreted  as  di- 
vine punishment,  134 

Snow  and  snow  festivals,  277; 
image  of  Dharma,  508  (ill.) 

So  family  and  Korean  trade, 
444 

S6-ami,  artist,  patronized  by 
Yoshimasa,  425;  envoy  to 
Ming  court,  443 

—  Sadamori  (1385-1452)  and 
Korejin  trade,  444 

—  Sukekuni  (d.  1274),  gover- 
nor of  Tsushima,  killed  in 
battle  with  Mongols,  359 

Soden,  inscription  on  lloko-ji 
bell,  566 

Soga,  family,  descendants  of 
Tukenouclu,  106,  130;  |>ower, 
105.  107.  109.  115,  130; 
favour  Buddhism,  133;  rela- 
tion to  Imperial  family,  135; 
crushed  by  Fujiwara,  148-9; 
usurpation  causes  Daika,  164 

—  Akae,  minister  of  the  Left,  in 
conspiracy  against  Oama,  IID 

—  Emiahi,  o^mi,  successor  of 
Umako,  146;  assumes  Im- 
perial titles,  147i  killed,  L49 

—  luame,  Shomi,  130;  recom- 
mends adoption  of  Buddhism, 
133 ;  and  Buddhist  temple(552 
A.D.),  138 

—  Iriika,  powerful  und^  Kog- 
yoku,  147;  quarrels  with 
Vamashiro,  147-8 

—  Sukeyasu,  death,  333 

—  Umako  (d.  626),  histori- 
ography, L  143;  o-omi,  kills 
MononobeAloriya,  130]  pow- 
er under  Bidatsu,  134; 
guardian  of  Buddhist  iipages, 
134;  relationship  to  Imperial 
family,  135;  final  success  over 
Mononebe  Moriya,  136-7j 
builds  temple  of  Hoko-ji 
(587  A.D.)  138;  has  Sushun 
assassinated,  138-9;  alliance 
with  Shdtoku  against  mihtary 
system,  140;  death,  146 


Soge 

Sogen  (Chu  Yuan),  Chinese 
priest,  361;  and  Kamakura 
calligraphy, 

Soii-ji,  temple,  4M 

SokO  see  Yami^a  Sok5 

Solfataras  of  Unzen  volcano, 
torture  of  Christians  in,  55ii 

Solitary  Kami,  9 

S6ma,  branch  of  Taira,  2fi5 

Somedono,  Empress,  wife  of 
Montoku,  2'M\ 

Song  Wang  Myong,  King  of 
Kudara,  and  Buddhism,  132 

Son-Kwang,  Kudara  prince, 
settles  in  Naniwa,  IS& 

Son-0  Jo-I,  "Hevere  the 
Sovereign,  expel  the  barba- 
rians," motto,  tifiQ 

SOrin  see  Otomo  Yoshiahige 

Soseki  see  Muso  Kokushi 

SOsctfiu,  envoy  to  China  of 
Ouchi  family,  445 

Soshi-Mori,  Korea,  myth,  6Q 

S5tan,  painter,  450 

Sotelo  Luis  (1574-1624),  Span- 
ish Franciscan,  attempts  to 
survey  Japanese  coast,  542 

Soto,  sect,  modification  of 
Zen,  321 

SOun  see  Ho  jo  Soun  (Nagauji) 

Southern  Court,  Daikagu-ji, 
356;  war  of  dynasties,  396- 
412;  adherents,  4(XJ;  rulers, 
406;  claims  ignored  in  1412 
and  1428,  412,  418 

Southwestern  Japan,  compar- 
ative accessibility  of,  86 

Sow  race,  Borneo,  probable 
source  of  Kumaso,  3k 

Soya,  strait  of,  45 

SOzen  see  Yamana  Mochitoyo 

Spaniards,  in  Manila,  jealous 
of  Portuguese,  542;  in  Tosa 
with  "wrecked"  galleon,  543; 
intrigue  against  Dutch,  547, 
653;  Dutch  and  p]nglish 
mtrigue  against,  549-50,  552; 
Hidetada  orders  deported 
(1624),  552,  655j  invasion  by, 
feared,  and  conquest  of  Phil- 
ippines urged,  553;  Spanish 
authorities  forbid  priests 
going  to  Japan,  553;  refuse 
grant  in  Yedo,  651;  trade 
unimportant,  652-3 ;  end  of 
trade,  655 

Spear,  jewelled,  token  of  au- 
thority of  Kami,  9;  sign 
of  military  authority,  30; 
heads  of,  52j  export  of,  444. 
445;  carrier  (ill.),  622 

Spinning  in  myth,  25;  in  early 
times,  67-8 

Spirit,  tama,  survives  body, 
65;  belief  in  activity  of,  204. 
244,  258,  282.  33Q 

Spying  m  Bushi  system,  286; 
civil,  296,  612,  635  fjLj  in 
Tokugawa  Laws  of  Military 
Houses,  574 

Stackelberg,  Baron,  Russian 
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general  defeated  by  Oku  at 

Telissu.  716-7 
Stag's  shoulder  blade,  use  in 

divination,  27,  66 
Stake,  death  at,  125,  642 
Stars  in  cosmogony,  26 
State,  Central  Department  of, 

NakalstUcasa-shd,  119 
Stature  of  Japanese,  58 
Steel  for  swords,  374 
Stirrups  among  sepulchral  re- 
mains, 52;  bridle,  harness 

and,  61  (ill.) 
Store-house,  imikura,  63j  114; 

kura,  281,  administrator  of, 

kura-bugyd,  ti38 
Stossel,  Anatol  Mikhailovitch, 

Russian  general,  surrenders 

Port  Arthur,  720-1 
Straw,  famine  food,  ii23 
Straw   mat,   tatsu-goma,  for 

carpet,  126 
Straw  rope  in  sun-myth,  12 
Sugar  culture,  617 
Sugawara  family  descended 

from  Nomi  no  Sukune,  242; 

scholars,  448,  449 

—  Fumitoki,  liUiraierir,  261 

—  Hidenaga,  lecturer,  448 

—  Michizanc  (845-903),  called 
Kwanko,  schoolman,  240 ;  plot 
to  send  him  on  embassy  to 
China,  241 ;  Fujiwara  plot 
against,  242  (ill.),  4;  one  of 
authors  of  the  fifth  of  "Na- 
tional Histories,"  1S8;  Cliinesc 
prose,  249;  shrine,  243  (ill.), 
244, 258i  descendants,  664 

—  Toyouaga,  patronized  by 
Ujimitsu,  448 

Suicide  in  early  myth,  17-18; 
some  examples,  101,  147,  189, 
199.  385-6.  582;  at  grave, 
47,  50,  74,  82,  163.  173.  585; 
m  protest  against  policy,  415; 
as  punishment,  642 

Suiko,  33d  Empress  (593- 
628),  consort  of  Bidatsu, 
140-6;  historiography  1^  3j 
Chinese  learning,  152 

Suinin,  11th  Emperor  (29 
B.C.-70  A.D.),  81-5;  attempts 
to  abolish  human  sacrifice, 
50.  82 

Suisei,  2nd  Emperor  (581-549 

B.C.),  28 
Sujin,  10th  Emperor  (97-30 
B.C.),  79-81;  and  ship  build- 
ing, 22 
Sukenari  (or  JOrO),  333 
Suken-mon-in,  mother  of  Go- 
EnyQ,  relations  with  Yoshi- 
mitsu,  441 

Suk6,     Northern  Emperor 

(1348-52),  406,  402 
Sukuna    Hikona,  mythical 

pygmy  healer,  15]  inventor  of 

sake,  69 
Sukune  family,  growth  of  its 

power,  90,  105,  106;  see  also 

Takenouchi-no-Sukime 


Suti 

Sulphur  trade,  445 
Sumida,  river  bridged,  5Sfi 
Sumida-gawa,  groves,  &12 
Sumitada  see  Omura  Sumita- 

da 

Sumiyoshi,  Kyoto  school  of 

painting,  365 ;  decorations  for 
Imperial  palace,  li2ii 
— ,  battle,  defeat  of  Ashikaga, 
4Q2 

—  Gukei,  or  Hirozumi  (1634- 
1705),  6QQ 

Summer  Campaign,  570 
Sumptuary  laws  in  Nara  epoch, 
211;  in  Kamakura  p>eriod, 
355.  375;  of  Hideyoshi,  525- 
6;  m  military  laws,  570,  584; 
of  Sadanobu,  624-6;  in  early 
19th  century,  HBl 
Sumpu,  in  Suruga,  leyasu  re- 
tires to,  562,  573,  580]  ven- 
detta illegal  m,  607;  jodoi  of, 

(iaz 

Sun,  and  titles  of  nobles,  62 
Sun-crow,  in  Yamato  expedi- 
tion, 23]  on  banners,  155 
Sun  goddess,  withholds  light, 
12,  an  incarnation  of  Buddha, 
195 

Sung,  writer  on  war,  286 

—  piiilosophy,  Gen-e  intro- 
duces, 447-8;  painting,  Jose- 
tsu  introduces,  4.'S0 

Sungari,  Russian  transport  at 
Chemulpo,  212 

Sunrise  Island,  Jih-pen, 
Chinese  or  Korean  name  for 
eastern  islands,  22 

Superstition,  in  4th-€th  cen- 
turies, 127;  in  Nara  epoch, 
196;  in  Heian,  274,  281-2 

Supply,  Departments  of,  in 
capital,  under  Daiho,  1S() 

Suruga,  brigands  of,  crushed 
by  Yamato-dake,  37]  prov- 
ince given  to  leyasu,  4S9 

—  Genji,  branch  of  Minamoto 
family,  265 

Survey  for  map  under  Hide- 
yoshi, 527;  coastal  begun  by 
Spanish,  542 

Susanoo,  Kami  of  Force,  con- 
test with  Amaterasu,  11 ; 
expelled  from  heaven,  kills 
great  serpent,  13]  as  tree- 
planter,  22]  rationalization 
of  myth,  31^  its  bearings  on 
relations  with  China  and 
Korea,  60 ;  purification  of,  65] 
as  guardian  of  forests,  71; 
ruler  in  Shiragi,  81 

Sushen,  Tungusic  settlers  on 
Sado  Island  (549  a.d.),  34; 
expeditions  of  Hiraf  u  against, 
(658  &  660),  34-5;  captives  of 
Yeraishi,  38,  39;  later  called 
Toi,  262 

Sushim,  32nd  Emperor  (588- 

92),  138-40.  m 
Su  Ting-fang  attacks  Kudara 
(660  AJ).),  IfiZ 

,  ^  jd  by  Google 
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Tais 


Sutoku,  75th  Emperor  (1124- 
41),  273:  Hogen  tumult, 
m  29Q=d 

Sutras,  Buddhist,  194;  copying 

as  atonement,  2M 
Suw5,  brigands,  40:  woman 

niler  in,  85]  OucfiTFamily  of, 

443.  460 

Suye  Harukata,  called  Zen- 
kyo  (d.  1555),  crushed  by 
M5ri  Motonari,  4fiQ 

Suzuka-yama,  apparent  Tatar 
remains  in  shrine  at,  222 

Swan,  Yamato-dake  in  form  of, 
65;  in  cure  of  dumbness,  82 

Sword,  mjrth,  Imperial  in- 
signia, 13,  18^  31,  33,  60,  63, 
79,  319;  sepulchralremains, 
51 ;  single-  and  double-edged, 
70;  offered  at  shrines,  85: 
large  and  small,  181;  Mina- 
moto  heirlooms,  285.  299; 
swordsmiths,  374,  450-1;  ex- 
ported, 444,  445]  hilts.  451. 
302  (ill.) ;  samurai  and  sword- 
wearing,  682,  685;  illustra- 
tions, 176^  413.  460,  509 

Syllabary,  phonetic,  develop- 
ment in  Japanese  away  from 
Chinese  ideograph,  3]  in 
Heian  epoch,  kala-kana  and 
hiragana,  250;  used  in  Joei 
code,  34a 

Ta-be,  rice-cultivators  or  rustic 

corporation,  87,  9fi 
Table  and  cookery  in  ancient 

Japan,    69j   in  Kamakura 

period,  374 

Tachibana  family,  24Q 

—  Hayaiiari  (d.  843),  exiled 
with  Tsuncsada,  236 ;  calli- 
grapher,  234  f  n.,  251 

—  Hiromi,  scholar,  24Q 

—  Moroe  (684-757).  minister 
of  the  Right,  acquiesces  in 
rule  of  Koken-Shotoku,  200; 
may  have  compiled  anthol- 
ogy  of  "  Myriad  Leaves,"  214 

Tachiri  Munetsugu,  Court  en- 
voy to  summon  Nobunaga  to 
Kyoto,  479,  481 

Tactics,  of  Bmki,  286;  gradual 
change  in,  4H7-9 

Tada  Genji,  branch  of  Mina- 
moto,  265 

Tadahiro  see  KatO  Tadahiro 
Tadakiyo  see  Sakai  Tadakiyo 
Tadamori  see  Taira  Tadamori 
Tadateru  see  MatsudairaTada- 
teru 

Tadayoshi  see  Ashikaga  Tada- 
yoshi  and  Tokugawa  Tada- 
yoshi 

Tadong  River,  Korea,  81]  in 
campaign  of  1592,  513,  ."^14 

Taenia,  Prince,  and  expedition 
against  Shiragi  (603  a.d.).  Ihl 

'^ma-no-Kuehaya,  wrestler, 

Ta-fu,  Japanese  envoy  to 
China  (a.d.  67)^  84 


Taga,  Castle  of,  built  in  224 
to  check  Yemishi,  220 :  head- 

Juarters      transferrea  to 
sawa,  222 
Ta^uchi  Shigeyoshi,  deserts 
with  fleet  to  Minamoto  in 
battle  of  Dan-no-ura,  319 
Tai-hei-ki,  historical  work  of 
14th    century,    quoted  on 
causes  of  Shokyii  struggle, 
341 ;  on  Yoshinaga,  393 
Taihd  see  Daiho 
Taiken-mon-in,    consort  of 
Toba,  273;   intimacy  with 
Shirakawa,  289 
Taik6,  "great  merit,"  183; 
ex-regent,  title  of  Hideyoshi, 
522;  Taiko-zan,  temple  at  his 
birthplace,  4 16 

Taikdhi,  "Annab  of  the  Tai- 
ko  "  quoted  on  llideyoehi's 
palace,  506-7 

Taikxva  see  Daika 

Tai  Peh,  Chinese  prince,  exile 
to  Japan  (800  B.C.),  32] 
Imperial  descent  from,  645 

Taira,  family,  descended  from 
Prince  Katsurabara,  generals 
of  Imperial  guards,  205-<>,  86; 
called  Heike,  206  Ln. ;  manors 
and  armed  forces,  252;  lose 
estates,  253;  quarrel  with 
Minamoto,  254,  263;  revolt 
against  Fujiwara,  258;  pro- 
vincial branches,  265;  treat- 
ment of  priests,  214  the 
Gen-pd  epoch,  struggle  with 
Minamoto,  284-335;  geneal- 
ology,  288;  in  Heiji  tumult 
crush  Minamoto,  292-3 ;  hold 
most  important  offices,  295; 
Yorimasa  conspiracy  against, 
299;  defeated  by  Minamoto, 
302-24 

—  Atsumori  (1169-84),  killed 
at  Ichi-no-tani,  315 

—  Chikafusa,  provincial  gov- 
ernor, 308 

—  Ilirotsune,  favours  Yori 
tomo,  305 

—  Kanetaka,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor of  Izu,  303;  is  killed  by 
Tokimasa,  304 

—  Kiyomori  (1118-81),  wins 
manors,  252;  treatment  of 
priestg,  274;  crushes  Minar 
moto,  288,  292;  supports 
Go-Shirakawa,  289;  alhance 
with  Shinzei,  292;  lessens 
power  of  Fujiwara,  294; 
supreme,  295;  arbitrary  rule, 
296;  crushes  Yorimasa  con- 
spiracy, 299-300;  death,  301, 
308   

—  Korehira,  founder  of  Ise- 
Heishi,  265^  2iiS 

—  Koremochi,  founder  of 
branches  of  Taira,  265 

—  Koremori,  commands 
army  sent  against  Yoriraoto, 
306  : 


Taira  Masakado  (d.  940),  200^ 
his  revolt,  253-4.  225 

— ;  Masamori,  crushes  rebel- 
lion of  Minamoto  Yoshichika, 
288 

—  Michimori,  killed  in  battle 
of  Ichi-no-tani,  315 

—  Munekiyo  lielps  save  life  of 
Yoritomo,  293-4.  302;  rela^ 
tions  with  Minamoto,  320 

—  Munemori  (1147-85),  Shi- 
shi-ga-tani  plot,  296;  aban- 
dons Kyoto,  309-10;  refuses 
Yoshinaka's  request  for  an 
alliance,  312;  e8caj)es  after 
Ichi-no-tani,  315;  defeated  at 
Yashimaj  317-18;  executed, 
3111;  possibly  a  changcUng,^2Q 

—  Noritsune  (116(>85),  de- 
feats Ashikaga  Yoshikivo  in 
B  tchu,  31 1;  at  Yaahima, 
318;  drowned  at  Dan-no-ura, 

—  Sadamori  defeats  Taira 
Masakado,  254,  265,  2S8 

—  Shigehira  (1158-85),  sacks 
and  bums  tlu'ee  monasteries, 
301;  in  1181  attacks  Mina- 
moto Yukiiye,  308;  taken 
prisoner  at  Ichi-no-tani,  315: 
death,  32Q 

—  Shigemori  (1138-79),  265. 
288;  Fujiwara  Narichika  s 
jealousy  of,  296;  restrains 
Kiyomori.  297jl[eath,  29& 

—  ShigenoDu,  in  revolt  against 
Fujiwara  (967),  258 

—  Tadamasa,  favours  Sutoku 
in  Hogen  tumult,  executed 
by  Kiyomori,  289,  290,  2ai 

—  Tadamori  (109^153), 
body  guard  of  Shirakawa, 
288  f.n.;  against  Yoritomo, 
306;  descent,  206;  treatment 
of  priests,  274 

—  Tadanori  (1144^84),  killed 
at  Ichi-no-tani,  315 

—  Tadatsune,  defeated  by 
Minamoto  Yorinobu  (1031), 
263-4 

—  Takamochi,  first  marquis 
(889)  of  Taira,  •.^t).''>-fi 

—  Tomoakira,  saves  his  father, 
315 

—  Tomomori  (1152-85)  bums 
and  sacks  monasteries,  301; 
saved  by  his  son  at  Ichi-no- 
tani,  315;  drowned  at  Dan- 
no-ura,  310 

—  Tomoyasu,  enemy  of  Yoshi- 
naka,  commands  palace- 
guards,  312 

—  Tsunemasa,  264 

—  Yoritauna,  guardian  of 
Sadatoki,  crushes  Adachi 
(1286),  killed  (1293),  326 

—  Yoshibumi,  265 
Taishulen  Hochu,  Shotoku  in, 

on  Buddhism,  132-3:  on 
property  of  Mononobe  Mori- 

L  ,1  ^  jd  by  Coogle 


Tait 

Taitvsang,  taken  by  pirates, 
ir)()0 

Taitsu,  Chinese  Emperor,  pro- 
tests against  piracy,  443,  445 

Tajiina,  king  of  Shiragi,  settles 
in,  84^  88 

—  Mori,  sent  for  orange  seeds, 

84: 

Taka  becomes  empress,  238 

Takaaki,  younger  brother  of 
Munikami,  banished,  257-8 

Takachiho,  Mt.,  in  Hytkga 
(Saikaido),  21 

Takahashi,  Mr.,  on  "Mallet- 
hea(l(!d"  swords,  51 

Takahira,  Kogoro,  Baron  (b. 
l{^t>4),  peace  commissioner  at 
Portshiouth,  Z23 

Takuhito,  Prince,  son  of  Go- 
Shujaku,  attempt  to  have 
him  passed  over,  269;  see  Go- 
San  jO 

Takaichi,  Prince,   170;  dies 

(696),  m 

Taka-ichi,  Yamato  province, 
possibly  the  "Plain  of  High 

Hoaven"  of  myth,  29.  3Q 
Tttkakage    see  Kohayakawa 
Takakage 

Takakuni  see  Hoaokawa  Taka- 
kuni 

Takakura,     80th  Emperor 

(1169-80),  295-S 
Takamatau,  castle  in  Bitchu 

besieged  by  Hideyoshi,  490, 

491 

Takama-yama  and  Takama- 

no,  Yamato,  3Q 
Takamochi,  first  of  the  Taira 

family,  liU5 
Takamjiku  Kuromaro,  literu- 

tus,    national   doctor,  160; 

letider  of  embassy  to  China 

(65-t,  A.D.),  166;  dies  there, 

168 

Takanaga,  Prince  (1311-38), 
commander  against  Ashikaga 
Takauji,  392;  in  war  of  dy- 
nasties, 398;  suicide.  302 

Takano,  consort  oi  Konin, 
mother  of  Kwammu,  204 

Takanori  see  Kojima  Takanori 

Takao,  temple  at,  304 

Takaoka,  monk,  travels  in 
India,  231 

Takashima  Kihei,  called 
ShirodayQ,  or  HhQhan,  advo- 
cated foreign  intercourse 
(1853),  665 

Takata,  sect  of  Shin,  463 

Takatomo,  Prince,  adopted 
son  of  Okimachi,  505 

Takatsukasa  family  founded 
by  Fujiwara  Kanehira,  one 
of  "Five  Regent  Houses," 
358 

Takatsuki,  fief  of  Takaywna, 
538 

Takatsune  see  Shiba  Taka- 
t«une 

Takauji  see  Ashikaga  Takauji 
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Takayama  (d.  1596)  feuda- 
tory of  Takatsuki^  convcrttxi 
by  Vilela;  hia  son  YOsho, 
"  I>on  Justo  Ukondono,"  538 

Takeda  family  of  Kai  favour 
Yoritomo,  305,  308;  help  in 
overthrow  of  Y oshinori,  428; 
alliance  with  Ho  jo  and  war 
with  Uesugi,  466-7;  his  allies 
against  Nobunaga,  483 

—  ivatsuyori  (1546-82),  mar- 
ries  Nobunaga's  daughter, 
479,  but  makes  war  on  him, 
4,S7  -8;  defeated,  489 

—  Nobumitsu  stirs  up  Yori- 
tomo against  Yoshinaka,  309 

—  Shingen,  or  Haranobu 
(1521-73),  war  with  Uesugi, 
466=8  (ill.) ;  alliance  with  No- 
bimaga,  479,  and  with  leyasu, 
486-7;  death,  485;  military 
art,  488;  signature,  520  (ill.) 

Takenaka,  of  Nagasaki,  perse- 
cutes Christians,  5'>3 

—  Shigeharu,  soldier  of  Hide- 
yoshi, 48Q 

Takenouchi-no-Suktme,  sev- 
eral prominent  officials,  1st 
to  4th  century,  106-7; 
again.st  Yemishi,  36;  pnme 
mini.ster,  85j  great  duke  of 
the  Presence,  in  conquest 
of  Korea,  88^90;  succession 
to  JingS,  90-1;  ordeal  for 
treason,  100-1 ;  grand- 
daughter, marries  Nintoku, 
1 05 ;  descendants,  105.  106; 
the  Heguri,  121 

Takenouchi  Shikibu(17l6-71), 
teacher  of  Chinese  classics, 
621;  forerunner  of  Restora- 
tion, 622 

Taketori  MonogaUtri,  "  Bam- 
boo gatherers  narrative," 
classic,  251 

Takigawa  Kazumasu,  soldier 
of  Nobunaga,  hoanryo  of 
Kwanto,  489;  favours  Nobu- 
taka,  494;  defeated  by  liide- 
yoshi,^S5 

Takinosawa,  battle  of,  victory 

over  Takeda,  488 
Takuan  (1573-1645),  Emperor 

gives  purple  robe  to,  589-9(^ 
Takuma  artists,  280 
Takushan,    Manchuria,  4th 

Army  lands  at,  717 
Takut^akasa  Sukehira,  prime 

minister  in  KyOto,  opposes 

Kokaku,  631 
Talien,  taken  from  Chinese 

(1894),   70L  702i  Russian 

railway,  705 

TaUies  used  in  trade  with 

China,  444.  445 
Tamba,  urchins  of,  the  princes 

Oke  and  Woke,  118;  rice 

grants  charged  to  province, 

588 

Tamehira,  younger  brother  of 
Murakami,  258 


Tax 

Tamibe,  naturalized  aliens  in 

pre-historic  time,  94 
Tamichi,  general,  killed  by 

Yemishi,  362  a.d.,  38 
Tamon,  L  e.  Ananda,  statue 

in  castle  of  Azuchi,  486 
Tamu  no  Mine,  valley,  site  of 

shrine  to  Kamatari,  168 
Tamura,     Prince,  Emperor 

Jomei  (629),  146 
Tamura  family  defeated  by 

Date,  411 
Tamuramaro  see  Sakaruo-ye 

Tamuramaro 

Tan,  land  unit,  182,  527;  tan- 
sen,  area  tax,  439.  440.  452 

Tanaka  Ilarukiyo,  rebuilds 
shrine  of  Hachiman,  452 

Tandai,  inquisitors,  two  repre- 
senting BakvSu  at  Court, 
345 j  the  Ryd'Rokuhara,  347; 
suuilar  offices  at  Hakozaki 
and  Nagato,  362;  in  Muro- 
machi  period,  4:^6-7 

Tanegasiiima  island  where 
Portugese  first  landed,  530; 
name  used  for  muskets  they 
introduced,  488-9 

Tanetsugu  see  Fujiwara  Tane- 
tsugu 

Tang,  Chinese  systems,  and 
power  of  Throne  (645-70). 
128;  most  of  features  of 
Daika  taken  from,  160  f.n., 
164;  respects  in  which  not 
adaptable  to  Japan,  204; 
Kyoto  modelled  on  Tang 
metropolis,  Changan,  226 

Tanners  from  Korea,  119 

Tanuma  Okitomo  (Mototomo) 
(d.  1784),  son  of  OkiUugu, 
619.  623 

—  Olcitsugu  (Mototsugu) 
(1719-88),  favourite  of  le- 
shige,  prime  minister  of  le- 
haru,  618-19.  623 

Tan  Yang-i,  Chinese  scholar, 
153 

Taoism  and  Shintd,  648 

Tao  Lung  see  Ddrva 

Tasa,  omi  of  Kibi,  removed 
by  YQryaku,  112;  leads  re- 
volt in  Mimana,  llA 

Tatars,  possibly  prominent 
in  Yemishi  revolts  of  8th 
century,  222;  Golden  and 
Ivhitan  in  China,  358 

Tate,  fortress  or  warp,  266  Ln, 

Tate  Chikatada,  one  of  Yoshi- 
naka's  four  body  guards,  313 

Tatebito,  famous  archer,  131 

Tatsunokuchi,  in  Yed5,  site  of 
court  of  justice,  63ii 

Tattooing  as  penalty,  60,  642; 
art  decoration  first  in  proto- 
historic  period,  when  penalty 
abandoned,  109 

Tawam  T5da  see  Fujiwara 
Hidesato 

Taxation,  early,  67^  80^  and 
land-holding,  95^  war  tat 


Tay 

97]  land  not  taxed,  124; 

reouisitiong,  124-5;  in  Sh5to- 
ku  B  constitution,  142;  Daika, 
162,  164-5;  DaUid,  183; 
AsMkaga  period,  426,  43S=^ 
440;  toll-gates,  430;  tokusei 
nets,  431;  under  Tokugawa, 
637-8 

Tayasu  branch  of  Tokugawa, 
eligible  to  Shdgunate,  592; 
named  from  gate  of  Yedo 
Castle,  6ia 

—  Munetake,  or  Tokugawa 
Munetake  (g.v.),  624 

Tea,  plants  introduced  (814), 
280;  more  generally  (1191), 
37¥-  picking,  in  Uji,  623  (ill.) ; 
festivals,  425;  ceremonial, 
457.  159  (ill.),  influence  on 
ceramics,  451,  and  architec- 
ture, tea-parlours,  452,  131 
(ill.) ;  Hideyoehi's  interest  in, 
507 

Technical  vocabulary,  Jap- 
anese. 57 

Teeth-blackening,  74^  229 
Teika  see  Fujiwara~Sadaiye 
Teikin-Hrai,  text  book  of  let- 
ter-writing, 44H 
Tetd-A:et2u,  Imperial  genealogy, 
448 

Telissu,  battle  of,  Russians 
defeated  by  Oku,  7ift-i7 

Temhxin  kohan,  gold  coins 
minted  in  1532-55,  522 

Temlryd,  period  (729-48),  183 

Temman,  Tenjmi  shrine  of 
Micliizane,  244 

Tenmiangu  see  Michizane 

Temmoku-zan.  in  Kai  prov- 
ince, defeat  of  Takeda  at,  480 

Tenimu,  40th  Emperor  (673- 
86),  Prince  Oama,  170-2; 
historiography,  2j  sumptuary 
laws,  211 

Temples,  early  Buddhist,  137- 
8j  mixed  Shinlo,  193;  pro- 
vincial, 194j  estates,  208,  329j 
the  "Six7^272  ;  Nara  epoch, 
209  ;  at  Kamakura,  439;  the 
'  Five,"  schools  and  Scholar- 
ship, 448,  455;  revenue,  439; 
commissioners,  436,  633,  634; 
leyasu's  legislation,  577-8; 
under  Imperial  princes,  583, 
588 

Tempo,  period,  1830-44,  fam- 
ines, 661 ;  reformation  of,  662 

Tenchi,  38th  Emperor  (668- 
71),  168-9;  burial  mound,  50; 
painters,  127;  Daika,  165: 
see  Naka 

Tendai,  monastery  and  doc- 
trine of  Saicho,  228,  367,  368j 
temple,  283 

Tengai,  abbot  of  Enryaku-ji, 
in  bell-inscription  affair,  506; 
temple  at  Nikko,  582;  Kwan- 
ei-jj,  583 

Tenjin,  descendants  of  prime- 
val trinity,  sub-olaas  of  Shim- 
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betsu,  92;  name  under  which 
Michizane  was  apotheosized, 
2M 

Tenndki,  Record  of  the  Em- 
perors, 2 

Temio-zan,  position  in  battle 
of  Yamasaki,  493 

Tenryaku,  year-period,  947- 
5L  2p,  261 

Tenryu-ii,  temple  at  Saga, 
built  by  Takauji;  T.'bune, 
merchantmen,  sent  to  China 
for  art  objects;  T.-seiji,  cela- 
don vases  from  China,  442, 
453.  455 

Temhin,  "kami  of  the  de- 
scent," chieftains  of  expedi- 
tion from  Kyushu,  22 

Tensho,  year  [>eriod,  1573-91, 
coins,  52& 

Tenson,  "Heavenly  grand- 
child," epithet  of  Uikoho 
Ninigi  33j  64;  sub-class  of 
Shimbetsu,  descendants  of 
Sun  goddess,  92j  superior  po- 
sition of,  98 

Teraishi,  Dr.,  on  decoration  of 

bronze  bells,  49  (f.n.) 
Terasaka  Kichiemon,  one  of 

1!42  Ronin;'  602 
Terumoto  «ee  MOri  Terumoto 
Terutora  see  Uesugi  Kenshin 
Tetsuo,  priest  of  Daitoku-ji, 

454 

Text  books,  448 
Thatch  on  houses,  154 
Thermal  springs,  127;  157 
Thirty-year  census,  181 
Three  Years'  War,  Go-Sannm 

(1089-91),  262 
Thunder,  Kami  of,  in  tree,  65, 

196;  axes,  46 
Tientai,    Japanese  Tendai, 

Chinese  monastery,  '^2& 
Tientsin  reUeved  by  Japanese 

troops  in  Boxer  RebeUion, 

703 

Tiger,  magic  taught  by,  196 

Tiles,  pecuUar  to  temples,  154: 
roofs  of  official  buildings  tiled 
in  Nara  epoch,  209:  slate- 
coloured  and  green  in  city  of 
Ky6t6,  227;  in  Kamakura  pe- 
riod, 373i  ill.,  441 

Tiraur  gives  up  attack  on 
Japan,  363 

Ting,  Chinese  admiral,  de- 
feated at  Wuihaiwei,  701-2 

Titles,  or  g<mtile  names,  73] 
new  under  Temmu,  121 

Toba,  74th  Emperor  (1108- 
23).  273;  state  domains,  253; 
palace,  272^  223 

Tobacco  growing,  617;  pipe 
and  pouch,  1D2  (ill.") 

Toda  Izu  no  Kami,  advocates 
foreign  intercourse  (1853), 
665 

—  Tadanori,  adviser  of  Nari- 
aki,  662 

Tddai-ji,   Kegon  temple  at 


Tok 

Nara,  bronze  Buddha,  193, 
367;  procession  in  Koken's 
reign,  197^  great  bell,  210; 
bell-tower,  ^  (ill.);  statue, 
158  (ill.);  gak-guards,  280; 
burnt  by  Taira,  301 

Tadd  Takatora  (1556-1630) 
helps  Tokugawa,  580 

Toei-zan,  Ueuo  hill,  temple  of 
Kwanei-ji,  5^ 

Tofuku-ji,  Buddhist  temple, 
S.E.  of  Kyoto,  454,  455 

Tofuku-mon-in,  Kazuko,  first 
Tokugawa  consort,  580;  wife 
of  Go-Mizu-no-o,  589 

Togashi  family  splits  in  Onin 
war,  430 

Togo  Ueihachiro,  Count  (b. 
1857),  Japanese  admiral,  at- 
tacks Russian  fleet  at  Port 
Arthur,  711;  blocks  entrance 
to  harbour,  714-15;  defeats 
Russians  at  Tsushima,  72:^-4 

Toi  invade  Japan  (1019), 
262=3 

Toichi,  wife  of  Ksbun,  170 
T6in  see  Doin 

To-ji,  Shingon  temple  (Goku- 

ku-ji)  in  Kyoto,  362 
Tokaido,  road  from  Kydto  to 

Tokyo,  560 
Toki  «ee  Doki 

TOkichi  see  Toyotomi  Hide- 

yoehi,  475  f.n. 
lokimasa  see  llOjd  Tokimasa 
Tokimune  (or  GorO)  avenges 
father's  murder,  .'^'^3 
Tokiuji  see  Yamano  Tokiuji 
Tokiwa,  mistress  of  Yoshito- 
mo,  294,  306 
Tokiyaau,  Prince,  see  K5kd 
Tokiyo,      Prince,  marries 
daughter  of  Sugawara  Michi- 
zane, 242=3 

Toku,  empress  Kenrei-mon-in, 
295;  mother  of  Emperor  An- 
toku,  222 

Tokugawa,  descent  of  family, 
556;  hereditary  system 
founded  by  leyasu,  504; 
shOgunate  of  family,  556--73; 
oath  of  loyalty  to,  564-5; 
the  T.  BakuSu,  573-643; 
"Constitution,"  576;  school. 
Sli6heir-k6,  578;  Imperial 
family  marries  into,  580.  589; 
strengthened,  581-2;  attitude 
to  feudatories,  593;  Hide- 
tada  line  succeeded  by  Kii 
branch,  610-11;  families  in 
ministry,  624;  decline  of 
power,  661-78;  end  of  sho- 
gunat«,  622 

—  Cliikauji  (d.  1407?),  an- 
cestor of  Matsudaira,  556 

—  Hidetada  (1579-1632),  shd- 
gun  (1605-22)  557,  562j  anti- 
Christian  edict  (1616),  550-1; 
orders  Spaniards  deported, 
552;  in  war  with  Uesugi,  560; 
daughter  weds  Ilideyori,  562: 
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attacks  Osaka,  567;  leya- 
su's  instructions  to,  570; 
rule,  death,  character,  58(^=1; 
and  Crown,  5S& 
Tokugawa  Hirotada  (1626- 
40).  55fi 

—  H  yakkaid,  One  Hundred 
Rules  of  Tokugawa,  Ml 

—  leharu  (1737-S6),  shogun 
(1760-86),  618-20.  624 

—  Icmitsu  (1603-51),  shogun 
(1622-51),  581-3;  treatment 
of  Christians,  552-3;  leyaau's 
instructions  to,  570;  requires 
nobles  to  reside  at  Yedo, 
581-2;  and  feudal  lords,  5M 

—  lemochi  (1846-66),  shogun 
(1858-66),  668^  marries  Em- 
peror's sister,  672 ;  resigns,  626 

—  lenari  (1773-1841),  shdgun 
(1786-1837),  624,  629j  his 
father's  rank,  630-1;  abdi- 
cation,  662 

—  lenobu  (1662-1712),  shdgun 
(1709-12),  0()S-1();  621 

—  lesada  (1824-58),  shdgun 
(1853-8),  fin7-x 

—  leshige  (1702-61),  shdgun 
(1745-60),  618j  his  son, 
Shigeyoshi,  ancestor  of  Shi- 
mizu  branch,  522 

—  letsugu  (1709-16),  shogun 
(1712-16),  610,  62Q 

—  letsuna  (1642-80),  4th  shd- 
gun (1651-80),  588-9;  power 
passes  to  minister,  587;  ab- 
dication of  Go-Saien,  591; 
death,  596-7 

—  leyasu  (1542-1616),  ^ 
478  (ilI.)-9;  in  war  on  Asaku- 
ra  and  Asai,  48^3,  484;  alliance 
with  Shingen,  486-7;  defeats 
Takeda,  489;  tEreatenod, 
492;  in  Komaki  war,  497; 
peace  with  Hideyoshi,  499; 
against  Hojo,  503;  receives 
Kwunto,  504;  takes  oath, 
507;  in  Hidcyoshi's  scheme, 
523,  524;  Clu-lstianity,  544-9; 
Win  A3ams,  546j  death,  549. 
521 ;  family,  556-7;  succession 
to  Hideyoshi,  557-9;  wealth, 
559;  Sekigahara,  561;  dis- 
tribution  of  fiefs,  561-2; 
shdgun,  562;  Hideyori,  563- 
4;  defied  at  Osaka,  565; 
H6k6-ji  bell,  565-6;  attacks 
Osaka  castle,  567-70;  char- 
acter, 571-2;  legislation,  573- 
8;  literature,  578-9;  Hideta- 
da,  680]  shrine,  582-3; 
patterned  upon  by  Yoshi- 
mune,  611;  Shintd  revival, 
644;  foreign  intercourse,  651; 
signature,  529  (ill.) 

—  leyoshi  (1792-1853),  shd- 
gun (1838-53),  601-8 

—  Jidaishi,  on  Icyasu's  laws, 

—  Mitsukuni  (1628-1700), 
sympathizes  with  Masayasu, 
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598;  interest  in  letters,  600, 
m(m.)-6 

—  Munetada  (1721-64),  foun- 
der of  Hitotsubashi  branch, 
522,  61S 

—  Muuetake  (d.  1769)  foimd- 
er  of  Tayasu  branch,  592, 
618  ,  621 

-^Xariaki  (1800-flO),  daimyd 
of  Mito,  anti-foreign  policy 
of,  662;  attempts  to  make 
his  son  shdgun,  668;  surren- 
ders edict  against  shdgun, 
670-1;  622 

—  (or  Matsudaira)  Narijruki, 
feudatory  of  Kii,  668 

—  Nobuyasu  (1559-79),  657; 
marriage,  429 

—  Nobuyoshi  (1683-1603), 
daimyd  of  Mito,  557,  591 

—  Shigeyoshi  (1745-96), 
founds  Shimizu  branch,  592 

—  Tadanaga  (1605-33), 
brother  of  lemitsu,  594;  535 

—  Tadayoshi  (1580-1607), 
daimyd  of  Kiyosu,  557,  591 

—  Tsunayoshi  (1646-1709), 
shogun  (1686-1709),  59&-^; 
considerate  for  Crown,  62Q 

—  Yorifusa  (1603-61),  daimyd 
of  Mito,  557;  one  of  Sanke, 
591 

—  Yorinobu  (1602-71),  daimyd 
of  Kii,  557.  591 

—  YoshSmne  (1677-1751), 
shdgun  (1716-45),  fill  (iU.)- 
18;  camera  rule,  618;  Tayasu 
and  Hitotsubashi  branches, 
592,  filS 

—  Yoshinao  (1600-50),  daimyd 
of  Owari,  557,  591;  founds 
Shdhei-kd  school,  578 

—  Yoshinobu  or  Keiki  (1837- 
97).  son  of  Nariaki  and  his 
candidate  for  shdgun^  668; 
Crown  urges  his  promotion, 
673 ;  guardian  of  shogun,  674; 
sfidgun  (1866-8),  676]  resigns 
677;  surrenders  Yedo,  678 

Tokuhon    see  Hatakeyama 

Mochikuni 
Tokuno    support  Southern 

Court,  4QQ 
TokunS  Michikoto,  defender 

of  Go-Daigo,  382 
Tokusei,  "benevolent  policy," 

laws  of  1297,  376;  extension 

of  policy  under  Ashikaga. 

422-3:  riots,  431:  for  debtors, 

fi17 

TokuaO,  priest,  454 

T6ky5,  formerly  Yedo,  eastern 

capital,  281,  6S2 
Tomi  see  Fiiiiwara  Tomiko 
Tomoe,  Yosriinaka's  mistress, 

XI 3 

Tomohira,  Prince  (963-1009), 
poet,  261 

Tomohito,  Prince,  see  Kokaku 
Tomo,  Princess,  see  Go-Saku- 
ramichi 
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Tomo  Kowamine,  exiled  (843) 

with  Prince  Tsunesada,  23i6 
Ton-a  (1301-84),  poet,  361 
Tonami-yami,  Echissen,  defeat 

of  Taira  at,  309  ; 
Tonegawa,  flood  in,  619 
Tone-yama,  battle  (1573),  485 
Tongliak  rebellion  in  Korea 

(1894),  Chinese  troops  sent 

to  quell,  700-1 

Tongkan,  Korean  history,  its 

chronology,  9Q 
Tori    Shichi    (Korean  Nori 

Sachhi),  Buddhist,  132 
Toru  Mototada  (1539-1600), 

dies  in  defense  of  leyasu's 

castle,  559-60 

—  Suneemon,  4S2 
Tornado  of  1718,  61i 
Torres,  Baltasar  de  (1563- 

1626),  Jesuit,  companion  of 
Xavier,  532,  533,  aM 
Tortoise  shell,  divination,  fifi 
Torture  in  ancient  Japan,  66 
Tosa,    province,    28]  IchijO 
fanuly  move  to,  461;  seized 
by  C5hdsokabe,  470;  bonita 
curing  in,  ()17;  T  memorial 
against  JBaku/u,   677;  sur- 
render of  fiefs,  680;  clan 
representation,  6SJ. 
Tosa,  Kyoto  school  of  painting, 
280,365.  450.452;  patroniaed 
by  Tsunayoshi,  600;  decoror 
tions  of  palace,  629 

—  Mitsunobu  see  Mttsunobu 

—  Mitsuoki,  teacher  of  Hiro- 
zumi,  600 

Tosa  Nikhi,  Tosa  Diary,  251 
Tosabo  Shoshun,  bonze,  322 
Tosando,  mountain  road,  503 
Toehiiye  see  Maeda  Toahiiye 
Toshiyori-rdju,  633 
Tosho-ji,  temple,  suicides  in 
its  cemetery  after  defeat  of 
Hojo,  385,  aSfi 
Towers,  royal,  116,  126;  fire 
watch  tower,  108  (illT) 
Toyohara    Tokimoto,  musi- 
cian. 262 

Toyonito  see  Kogon 
Toyokuni  Daimy6-jin,  temple 

of,    sacred    to  Hideyoshi, 

destroyed  by  leyasu,  SZQ. 
Toyonari   see   Fujiwara  no 

Toyonari 
Toyotomi,  family,  revolt  of 

rdnin  (1651),  584i  decline  of 

influence,  594 

—  Hidetsugu  (1568-95), 
adopted  successor  of  Hideyo- 
shi, 504,  522]  Hideyoshi's  let- 
ter to,  alfi  (-1^ ;  death,  522  -3 

—  Hidevori  (1593-1615),  son 
of  Hideyoshi,  496.  522;  re- 
gent, 523:  Christians  join 
him  against  leyasu,  548; 
Ishida  favours,  558-9;  nai- 
daijin,  marries  leyasu's 
granddaught^^r,  562;  leyasu's 
estimate,  563 ;  opposes  leyasu, 
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565;  refuses  to  surrender,  568; 
suicide,  570 

Toyotomi  Hideyoshi  (1636-98), 
466.  m  (ill.)-7;  battle  of  Oke- 
hazama,  477-8;  in  Ise  and 
Kydto,  481;  Sakai.  482;  war 
with  Aflakura  and  Aaai,  483- 
6;  against  Takeda  Katsuyori, 
487;  invades  ChQgoku,  489- 
91 ;  plans  war  on  China,  445, 
i89;  peace  with  Mori,  ^M- 


Nobi 


unaga,  492;  defeats 
Mitauhide,  493;  councillor. 
494;  crushes  Takigawa  Kazu- 
maaa  and  Shibuta  Katsuiye, 
495;  Yodogimi,  496;  Osaka 
castle,  496-7;  in  Komaki 
war,  497-8;  peace  with 
leyasu,  499j  regent,  499,  .506; 
crushes  remaining  enemies, 
500-4;  treatment  of  leyasu, 
504-5;  Buddhism,  505-6; 
palace,  506-7,  521;  tea- 
festivals,  wealth,  507-8;  inva- 
sion of  Korea,  509-18;  death. 
519,  523-4;  family,  522;  kills 
Hidetsugu,  522;  character, 
524j  legislation,  525-7;  Chris- 
tiamty,  539-44;  tomb,  520 
—  Kunimatsu,  son  of  Ilide- 
yori,  killed  by  leyasu,  52Q 
"Trade,  Chief  of,'"^  155 
Transportation,  early,  80; 
roads  in  Nara  epoch,  210] 
in  Heian,  281;  in  MuromacHi, 
456;  improved  by  Nobunaga, 
i92-3;  laws,  585i  Tokugawa 
improvements,  592;  road- 
commissioners,  635;  railway 
building,  094 

Treason  under  Daihd  code,  128 

Treasury  cstablishetl  4Q5  a.d., 
110;  three  in  Yuryaku's  reign, 
nP,  burnt  in  1659,  603-4; 
see  Finance  Department 

Treaties  with  United  States, 
Russia,  Holland,  England, 
666;  commercial  treaty  with 
United  States,  667;  with 
Korea,  685]  with  CKuia,  702; 

■  with  Russia  (Portsmouth), 
724-8;  with  China  (Peking), 
727 

Tree,  sacred,  of  Buddhist 
temples,  274;  tree  worship, 
66;  myths  of  tree  planting, 
14,  22,  31j  stories  of  huge 
trees,  ZQ 

Trigrams,  in  divination,  66 
"True  Word,"  Skingon,  231. 

362 

Tsarevilch,  Russian  battleship 

at  Port  Arthur,  Zll 
Tsin  dynasty  (265-317)  and 

Chinese  migration,  102 
Tsuchi-gumo,  * '  Earth-spiders ' ' 

or  "Pit  dwellers,"  34,  41-4; 

called  Wado  by  Chinese,  22 
TtwM  Mikado,  83d  Emperor 

(1199-1210),  335;  abdicates, 

341;  exile,  241 
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Tsugaru  in  16th  century  wars, 
471;  remains  of  Tatar  for- 
ir^,  22a 

—  strait,  controlled  by  Japan, 

703 

Tsugunawa     see  Fujiwara 
Tsugunawa 
Tsuguno,  architect,  126 
Tsuka,   Korean  prince,  mi- 
grates to  Japan,  1Q2;  carpen- 
ters, 126 

Tsukiji,  in  Yedo,  naval  col- 
lege at,  Ofia 

Tsukuda,  island,  642 

Tsukushi  see  KyOshu 

Tsunayoshi  see  Tokugawa 
Tsunayoshi 

Tsunehito,  Prince,  father  of 
Kokaku,  rank,  fi.HO-1 

Tsuneko,  consort  of  Kwazan, 
259 

Tsunenaga,  Prince  (1324-38), 
consi)iracy  to  make  him  heir, 
389-90;  poisoned  by  Takauii, 

Tsunesada,  Prince  (823-84), 

exiled  (843),  236 
Tsure-zure-gusa,    "Weeds  of 

Tedium,"  afiZ 
Tsuruga,  ancient  Kehi-no-ura, 

81,  88]  fortifications  (1280), 

;-{6i 

Tsurugaoka  hill  in  Kamakura, 
shrine  of  Hachiman,  3Q5 
Tsushima,  islands,  in  early 
myth,  28:  silver  discovered 
(674)  and  gold  (701).  186; 
attacked  by  Toi  (lOTO),  202, 


by  Mongols  (1274),  359,  and 
(1281)    362j    attached  by 
Koreans    in    1419,  443-4: 
Korean  trade,  444:  Chinese 
squadron  attacks,  445:  out- 
post of  Japan,  512;  Hakuseki 
wishes  to  limit  Korean  en- 
voys to,  608j  commerce,  610; 
commanding    strait,  70^ 
Russian  attempts  upon,  TOT] 
battle  of,  Russian  fleet  "de- 
feated by  Tog6,  723^ 
Tsutsui    Junkei  (1549-84), 
deserts  Akechi  Mitsuhide  in 
battle  of   Yaraazaki,  493; 
succession  to  Nobunaga,  49 1- 
Tsuwata  Saburo,  suicide,  .n."^ 
Tsuying,  king  of  Pohai,  Korea, 
22.3 

203-Metre  HiU,  Port  Arthur, 
fighting  at,  7S^0-1 

Uchida  leyoshi,  warrior,  313 
-Masanobu  (1619-51),  sui- 
cide, 582 

Uda,  59th  Emperor  (888-97). 

Prince  Sadami,  239-41 
Uda  Genji  of  Omi,  branch  of 

Minamoto,  265 
Ueda  castle,  560,  5SQ 
Ueno  park,  ICiyomizu  temple, 

578;  hill  called  Toeizan,  583, 

599;  abbot  of,  candidate  for 

throne  in  1867,  fi28 


I  Uesugi,  family,  favours  Tada- 
voshi,  406;  overthrows  Ashi- 
kaga,  409;  kwanryo,  414:  two 
branches,  416^  quarrels,  419. 
431,  464;  join  against  Hoj6, 
466;  shilsuji,  419;  governor- 
general  of  Kwantd,  420;  pa- 
tronize schools,  449;  against 
Mogami,  471:  Hideyoshi 
makes  peace  with,  5QQ 

—  Akifusa,  shitsuji  to  Shige- 
uji,  425 

—  Akisada,  estates,  426 

—  Akiyoahi,  avenges  his  father, 
406 

—  Fusaaki  (1432-66),  425 
-^Kagekatsu  (1555-1623), 

lieutenant  of  Hideyoshi  in 
Komaki  war,  49Z,5DQ;  against 
Hojo,  503 ;  senior  minister, 
523;  with  Ishida  Katsuahiga 
plots  against  leyasu,  558; 
open  break  with  leyjisu,  559; 
fiefs  reduced  after  Sekigahara, 
561 

—  Kenshin,  originally  Nagao 
Kagetora  (1530-78),  kioan- 
ryd,  war  with  Hojo  and  Ta- 
keda, 466-7  (ill.),  checked 
between  Nobunaga  and  Sliin- 
gen,  429;  mihtary  art,  4S8 

—  Mochif  usa,  sent  against 
Kamakura  by  Ashikaga  Yo- 
shinori  (14,39),  420 

—  Mochitomo  (1416-67) 
fortifies  Kawagoe,  426 

—  Noriaki  (1.306-68),  shUsuji, 
403.  415;  exile,  409 

—  Noriliaru  (d.  1379),  suicide, 

-  Norimasa  (1522-79),  driven 
from  Hirai  by  Ujiyasu,  462 

—  Norimoto  (1383-1418),  413 

—  Noritada  (1433-54),  shUsu- 
ji to  Sliigeuji,  death,  423 

—  Norizane  (d.  14.55),  plot  to 
kill,  419;  helps  defeat  Kama- 
kura  forces  (1439),  42Q 

—  Shigeyoshi  (d.  1349),  shUsu- 
ji, exiled,  404-5 

—  Tomomune,  shitsuji,  415- 
16 

—  Tomosada,  shUsuji,  4Q3 

—  Ujinori,  413 

— Yoshinori  (d.  1378),  shitsuji, 
415, 416 

Vji,    families,    rank,  92-3; 

government,  96,  8^  establish- 

ed  and  abolished  by  Emperor, 

96-7:  taxation,  124-5,  142; 

feudal  chiefs,  128;  the  Eight 

Great  Uji,  129-30;  opposed 

by  Sh5toku,~myrrank.  146; 

government,    164j  JinsTan, 

170;    Kami   elective,  172; 

princely     famihes,  205-6; 

academies,  206;  record,  23^ 

territorial  names,  2S2 
Uji  river,  Yamashiro  province, 

battle  at,  3QQ 

Uiyasu  see  Hojo  Ujiyasu     . ,   ^  i 
''''  _  ,  ^  jd  by  Google 
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Ukhtonaky,  Rear-Admiral 
Prince,  commandiriK  Russian 
squadron  at  Port  Arthur,  IIS 

Ukita  Hideiye  (d.  1662),  sol- 
dier of  Hideyoshi,  497,  against 
Chosokabe,  500;  commander- 
in-chief  in  Korea,  513^  516, 
517;  one  of  5  senior  ministers, 
523;  and  Hideyoshi's  laws, 
526;  against  leyasu,  559, 560; 
estates  forfeited,  561 

—  Naoiye  (1530-82),  turns 
from  M5ri  to  Nobunaga,  4H9 

Umako  see  Soga  Umako 
Umashimade,     ancestor  of 

Mononobe,  129 
Umoda  Genjiro,  pen-name 
"Umpin"    (1816-59),  pro- 
motes Imperial  restoration, 
669- 

Umctada  Akihisa,  metal- 
worker, 451 

Unclean,  eta  and  hinin,  in 
Kamakura  classification,  3Z2 

Uncbi,  Mt.,  tomb  of  Jimmu, 
24;  Soga  mansion,  148 

Ung-jin  (Paik-chhon-ku),  Jap- 
anese defeat  at,  (662),  Wl 

United  States,  Japanese  rela- 
tions with,  1837,  ;46i  and 
'48,  663-4;  Perry,  664-5; 
Townsend  Harris,  666-7; 
Shimonoseki  affair,  674; 
Americans  in  education,  post- 
office,  agriculture,  etc.,  686- 
7;  intervention  in  Russo- 
Japanese  war,  724;  threats 
of  war,  7M 

Unkei,  sculptor,  280 

Unzen,  volcano,  Christians 
tortured  in  solfataras,  i>n3 

Upland,  onchi,  201^  2QZ 

Urabe  Kanetomo  (15th  cen- 

—  tury),  Shinlo,  4")2-3 

—  Yoshida,  ShirUo  doctrine 
of,  453 

Uraga,  English  refuse  for 
headquarter8,653--5 ;  Manhal- 
tan  ent<;r9,  6G3 ;  Ferry  in,  664 

Urup,  island,  Russians  in, 
(1792),  658 

UryQ  Sotokichi  (b.  1857), 
rear-admiral,  destroys  Rus- 
sian cruisers  at  Chemulpo,  712 

Usui  Pass  in  Yamato-dake's 
march,  identification  of,  86 

Usume,  female  Kami,  61 

Usuri,  won  by  Russia  (1860), 
704 

Utsonomiya  family,  one  of 
'18  Generals  of  KwantO,"  425 

Valegnani,  Alexander  (1537- 
1606),  Jesuit  vice-general, 
visits  Kuchinotsu  in  1578, 
636;  embassy,  541 

Variag,  Russian  cruiser  at 
Chemulpo,  712 

Vehicles,  proto-historic,  126; 
in  Nara  epoch,  2iQ 
"Vehicles"  of  Buddhism,  3fia 
Veil  in  ancient  costume,  68 
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Vendetta,  beginning  of  in 
Japan  (486  a.  d.),  118-19; 
(1193),  332,  378i  of  Ako, 
60fi=Z;_  Tn^aTm  Ky6to, 
Yedo,  Osaka  and  Sumpu,  607 

Vermilion  pillars,  209;  stamp 
of  Taikd,  529.  578 

Vilela,  Gaspard  (d.  1670), 
Portuguese  Jesuit,  in  Ky6to, 
537 

Village,  part  of  agata,  180; 
assemblies,  67;  chief,  637 

Vivero  y  VcImco,  Rodrigo, 
governor  of  Philippines, 
agreement  with  leyasu 
(1609),  652 

Vladivostok,  strategic  situa- 
tion, 704;  Russian  8qua<lron 
at,  crushed  by  Kamimura, 
717;  objective  of  Rozhdes- 
tvensky,  223 

Volcanic  eruptions,  604.  619 

Wa,  "dwarf"  or  "subservi- 
cnt,"  early  Chinese  name  for 
Japanese,  60,  83,  m  (f.n.) 

Wada  Yostmnon  (1147-1213) 
son  of  Yoritomo's  benefactor, 
333;  in  Bakufu  council,  336: 
hettd  defeated  and  killed 
by  H6i6  Yoshitoki,  327j  338 

Wadded  garments,  first  men- 
tioned, in  643  A.D.,  156;  use 
prescribed,  fiKfi 

Wado,  Chinese  name  of  west- 
ern tribe  of  Japan,  77,  84 

Wad6,  cojiper  era  (708-15). 
5,  186 

Wage,  in  1498,  43S  LiL 
VVaka,  wife  of  Tasa,  taken 

from  him  by  YOryaku,  112 
Waka-irutsako,  younger  son 

of  Ojin,  IM 

Wake,  funerpl  ceremony,  24 
Wake,  Prince,  burial  of,  Z4 

—  Kivomaro  (733-99),  ban- 
ished, 19|[);  chooses  site  for 
new  capital  for  Kwammu, 
226 

Wakiya  Yoshiliaru,  son  of 
Yoshisuke,  in  defeat  of 
Takauji,  402 

—  Yoshisuke  (d.  1340),  broth- 
er of  Nitta  Yoshisada  and 
provincial  governor,  388;  in 
command  of  Imperial  army 
against  the  Askikaga,  392, 
399 

Wakizaka  Yasuharu  (1554- 
1626)  at  battle  of  Sekigahara, 
561 

Wang  Yang-ming  (1472-1529) 
philosophy  of,  officially  dis- 
placed bv  Chutsa's,  613; 
Nakaye  tsju  follows,  §28; 
summary  of  system,  627-8; 
644 

Wani,  Korean  scribe  in  Japan, 
103.    109;  his  descendant, 

Wane^in-i,  103,  153,  155 
War,  Department  of,  Hyobu- 
sho,  164^  12ft  !■  . 
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War  Qod,  Hachiman,  Oracle" 
of,  139 

War  OflSce,  Heisei^n,  171 
Waseda   University,  TftkyS, 

founded  by  Okuma,  6ai 
Watanabe,    fleet   at,  before 

battle  of  Yashima,  316-17 
Watanabe  family,  branch  of 

Minamoto,  265 
Watarai,  temple  of,  in  Ise, 

princess  priest  of,  64 
Watazumi-no-Kuni,  Japanese 

idteroourse  with,  84 
Watch,  in  capital,  18Q 
Water-supply  of  Yedo,  ^2 
Wave-mai,  ronin,  565.  581 
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Wax,  vegetable,  industry,  fill 
Weaving  in  early  times,  67-68; 

early  taxes  paid  by,  80; 

development,  fill 
Weights  and  measures,  155 
Weihaiwei,  taken  from  Chi- 
nese (1894),  701-2 
Wei  Records,   a.d.  211-265. 

on  Japanese  markets,  21 
Western  Army,  Yamana  forces 

in  Onin  war,  43S 
Whale,  fossil  remains,  45  Lu. 
White,  mourning  colour,  212; 

colour  of  Minamoto,  3(11 
Wi-ju,  Korea,  515;  Russians 

at,  (1904),  213 
Winter  Campaign,  570 
Wistaria,  fujiwara,  108;  bark 

used  for  mourning  garments, 

213 

Witchcraft,  in  Nara  epoch,  1^ 

Wo  (Japan),  tributary  to 
Chinese  Kingdom  of  Yen,  611 

Woke,  see  Ninken 

Women,  use  phonetic  lan- 
guage, 3;  warnors,  3,  29,  ^ 
79;  tribute  to  ser{)ents  and 
marauders,  31 ;  prehistoric 
status,  75]  rulers,  85,  157; 
hostages,  86;  moralitv,  2W, 
276-7:  literature,  249-50: 
property  rights,  350;  in  Toku- 
gawa  period,  643;  punish- 
ment of,  642:  snogun^s 
harem,  636;  illustrations, 
612.  616,  66Q 

Wrestling  in  prehistoric  times, 
75;  first  recorded  match  (23 
B.C.),  82-3;  professional  sport, 
214;  (ill.),  a25 

Wu,  Chinese  Emperor,  and 
Buddhist  propaganda,  131 

Wu-Ti,  Chinese  emperor,  con- 
queror of  Korea,  ^ 

Xavier,  St.  Francis  (1506-52), 
Jesuit  missionary,  lands  in 
Kagoshima  (1549),  530-1:  in 
Hirado,  Yamaguchi,  Ky6t«, 
and  Bungo,  death,  531-2  , 

Yada  castle  in  Ise.  4K0 

Yae,  wife  of  Hideyoshi.  fol- 
lowed by  military  clique, 
522.  552 

Yaka,  mistress  of  Tenchii  162 


Yak 

Yakami,  Princess,  of  Inaba, 
13.  marries  Great-Name 
Possessor,  14 

Yakami^  castle  in  Tamba.  i9Q 

Yakuahi,  Buddhist  goa  of 
wisdom,  inscription  on  image 
of.  153;  i/.-ji,  temple,  IM  (ill.) 

Yalu  River,  Korea,  in  1592 
campaign,  513,  515;  Chinese 
cross,  ri8&4),  701;  Russians 
and  Japanese  on,  (1904), 
713;  Russians  defeated,  714 

\ama.  Indian  god,  2^ 

Vumaoe,  Prince,  204;  see 
Kwaimnu 

—  Akahito^  poet,  214 
Yamabushi,  priests,  196 
Yainada  TenshQ,  on  Bushi,  386 
Yarnaga     SokO  (1622-85), 

philosopher  of  l)}ishidd,  607-8; 

Chinese  teaching,  fi26 

Yamagata  Daim  (1725-67), 
executed,  621:  fore-runner  of 
Restoration,  022 

Yamaguchi,  Korean  envoys 
come  to,  M3;  Xavicr  in,  531, 
532;  Jesuits  leave,  533; 
Christians  in,  532 

Yamamoto  support  Southern 
Court,  4QQ 

Yamana,  family,  joins  Sonth- 
em  party,  ^7-8:  controls 
ten  provmces^  409,  411; 
turns  to  Nortliern  Court, 
410:  crushed,  411;  rehabili- 
tated, 421;  one  of  Five  Re- 
gent Houses,  416;  holdings, 
426 ; .  Hosokawa,  427;  forces 
iii  Onin  war.  Western  Army, 
429;  "province  holders."  4^6 

—  Mitsuyuki,  in  revolt  against 
Northern  Dynasty,  411 

—  Mochitoyo,  called  SSzcn, 
"Red  Monk,''  (1404-73),  gets 
Harima,  421;  great  estate, 
426;  in  war  on  Hatakeyama, 
427;  forces  choice  of  Shiba 
Yosnikado  as  kwahryo,  428; 


deserts  Yoshimi,  429;  death, 

—  Norikiyo  receives  province 
of  Mimasaka,  421 

—  Noriyuki,  captures  Shira- 
hita,  421 

~-S6zen  see  Yamana  Mochi- 
toyo 

-Tokiuji  (d.  1372),  joins 
Ashikaga,  41Q 

—  Ujikiyo  rebels  (1391) 
against  the  Ashikaga,  411 

Yamanobe,  Princess,  123 
Yamanouchi,  family  name 
taken  by  Uesugi  Yoshinori, 
416;  feud  with  Ogigayatsu, 
419.  464;  join  them  against 
H^5,  4fi6 

Yamashina,  Kamatari's  resi- 
dence, 192 

Yamashiro,  Prince,  candidate 
for  throne  in  629  and  041, 
146;  suicide  147-8 
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Yamashiro,  early  shrine,  64; 
campaign  from,  against 
Sujin,  79;  canal,  155;  mean- 
ing of  name,  225;  school  of 
pamters  (60^4  a.d.),  155 

Yamato,  expedition  from  KyQ- 
shQ  against,  21-4;  meaning 
of  name,  29,  77,  aa  used  by 
Cliineac,  84;  kmdred  race  at 
time  of  conquest,  24^  32,  76; 
retirempnt  to  TsuTcusHC  32; 
culture,  49-54 ;  physiognomy, 
54.  58;  relations  with  Cau- 
casians, 55j  language,  56; 
school  of  painting,  452 

Yamato,  Prince,  human  sacri- 
fices at  burial  of  (2  a.o.),  5il 

Yamato-dake  ana  Susanoo's 
sword,  13,  37;  campaign 
against  Ycmiahi,  36-7 ; 
against  Kumaso,  ^  85-80; 
aswan„65 

Yamato  Gcnji,  branch  of 
Minamoto,  2fi5 

—  Oguna,  earlier  name  of 
Yamato-dake,  4Q 

Yamazaki,  battle  of,  (1282), 
493 

—  Ansai,  follower  of  Chutsz, 
621;  forerunner  of  Restora- 
tion, 622 

Yanada   Takasuke,  estates, 

426 

Yanagawa  Seigan,  Imperial 
restoration  movement,  filQ 

Y'anagisawa  Yasuaki,  or 
Yoshiyasu,  (1658-1714), 
favourite  of  Tsimayoshi,  601- 
2j  603,  604,  605;  dismissed 
by  lenobu,  608 

Yanamoto  Kataharu  in  civil 
war  of  1520  sqq.,  433 

Yang-chou,  taken  by  pirates 
(1550),  44ii 

Yangtzuling,  Russian  defeat 
at,  im 

Yashima,  battle,  (1185),  317- 

Yashima,  Japanese  battleship  \ 
lost  off  Port  Arthur,  111 

Yaso,  daughter  of  Emperor 
Reigen,  62Q 

Ya^maro  see  Ono  Yasumaro 

Year-period  {Nengo),  adoption 
of  Chinese,  645  a.d.,  161;  un- 
der two  dynasties,  398,  406 

Yedo,  fort  buUt  (1456),  426; 
capital  of  Kwanto,  504; 
Franciscan  mission,  545; 
Hidetada,  562j  Bakufu,  563; 
castle,  580;  nobles  must  reside 
in,  581-2;  rebuilt  after  fire, 
586;  art  centre,  fiQl ;  vendetta 
forbidden,  607;  tree  planting 
in,  612;  Kwanno  Chokuyo's 
school,  614;  fires,  614;  degen- 
eration, 18th  century,  619- 
20;  vagabonds,  626;  prison, 
642;  land  offered  to  foreign 
traders,  652;  called  Tokyo, 

mtn. 


Yot 

Yellow  Sea,  Japanese  victory 
over  Chinese  (1894),  2Q1 

Yemishi,  early  name  of  Ainu, 
34;  llirafu's  expedition,  35] 
description,  35-41;  Yamato- 
dake's  expedition,  36-7;  cap- 
tives called  Saekibe,  37j  re- 
volt in  Kazusa,  38]  language, 
Siberian  origin,  56;  migra- 
tion, 59;  revolts,  219-20,  222 

Yen,  Pechili,  6Q 

Yengi-shiki,  book  of  ceremo- 
nial law  (927  A.D.),  fi4 

Yen  Hui,  Chinese  painter,  45Q 

Ymiaciy  Russian  mining-trans- 
port, sunk  by  mine  at  Port 
Arthur,  212 

Yenoraoto  Takeaki,  Viscount 
(1839-1909),  admiral  to  the 
shogun,  tries  to  set  up  re- 
public in  Yezo,  67S 

Yezo,  pit-dwellers'  remains  in, 
42;  name  related  to  Yoso,  60; 
YcmLshi  in,  219;  Rus.sians 
and  Japanese  clash  in,  658-9; 
Yenomoto's  republic  in,  678 

Yi  Sun-sin,  Korean  admiral, 
defeats  Japanese  fleet,  51 5-1  ft 

Yo-chang,  prince  of  Kudara, 
defeats  Koma  (553),  beaten 
by  Shiragi,  143 

Y6d6  (Y  amanouchi  Yodo) 
(1827-72),  feudatory  of  Tosa, 
memorial  to  shdgun,  677 

Yodo,  estate  of,  522 

Yodo  or  Yodogimi,  daughter 
of  Asai  Nagamasa  and  moth- 
er of  Toyotomi  fiideyori, 
496;  civil  party  sides  with, 
522;  557 ;  against  leyasu, 
565  ;  566;  leyasu  promotes 
quarrel  between  Kata^iri 
Katsumoto  and,  566-7]  m- 
trigue  through  her  sister, 
568;  death,  52Q 

Yokohama,  opened  to  Ameri- 
can trade  (1858),  662 

Yoko-yama,  castle  of  Naga- 
masa, 484 

Yolang,      or  Pyong-yang, 

Korea,  83 
Yomei,  31st  Emperor  (586-7). 

135^:  Bufldhism,  132 
Yomi,    hades,    compared  to 

Indian  Yama,  25]  identified 

with  Yomi-shima,  between 

Hoki  and  Izumo,  3Q 
Yorifusa  see  Tokugawa  Yori- 

fusa 

Yoriiye  see  Minamoto  Yoriiye 
Yorimaaa  conspiracy  (1180), 
298 -:UK) 

Yorinobu  see  Tokugawa  Yori- 
nobu 

Yoritomo  see  Minamoto  Yori- 
tomo 

Yoritsune  see  Fujiwara  Yori- 
tsune 

Yoro,    vear-period,    71 7-23. 
and  legislation  of  718.  176-84 
Yorozu,  story  of,  Lil 
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Yoflhida  Kenko  (1283-1350), 

recluse  and  poet,  one  of  "four 

kings,"  3QZ 
—  Shoin  (1831-60),  leader  of 

anti-foreign    and  Imperial 

movement,  filQ 
Yoshifiisa  see  Fujiwara  Yoshi- 

fusa 

Yoshiiye  see  Minaraoto  Yo- 
shiiye 

Yoshikage  see  Asakura  Yoshi- 
kage 

Yosnikawa,     adherents  of 

Southern  Court,  400 
Yoshima^a     see  Ashikaga 

Yoshimasa 

Yoshimi  see  Ashikaga  Yoshi- 
mi 

— ,  nephew  of  Yoritomo,  32fi 
Yoshimine,  princely  uji,  205 
Yoshimitsu     see  Ashikaga 

Yoshimitsu 
Yoshimune    see  Tokugawa 

Yoshimunc 
Yosliinaga  (Norinaga),  Prince, 

povernor-general  of  0-U,  388; 

m  the  Asnikaga  revolt,  393; 

see  Go-Murakami 
Yoshinaka     see  Minamoto 

Yoshinaka 
Yoshinao     see  Tokugawa 

Yoshinao 
Yoshino,  in  Yamato,  Buddhist 

monastery  at,  rallying  place 

1^  'V.        f.  "  .,  ,  i.r. 

r  .-•  1"  ..  I  :  -.K"-;  r«  t.4';u  :  . 
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Yoshino,  cruiser  lost  off  Port 

Arthur.  Ill 
Yoshinobu     see  Tokugawa 

Yoshinobu 
Yosliisada  see  Nitta  Yoshisada 
Yoshisuke  see  Wakiya  Yoshi- 

suke 

Yoshiteru     see  Murakami 

Yoshiteru 
Yoshitsune  see  Minamoto  no 

Yoshitsune 
Yoso,  N.  E.  Korea,  cradle  of 

Yemishi,  GO 

Y6zei,  57th  Emperor  (877- 
84L23S=3 

Yuasa     support  Southern 

Court,  iOQ 
Yuge  no  D6ky5,  priest,  K6- 

ken's  love  for,  198=9 
Yui  Shosetsu,  leader  in  revolt 

of  1651,  584 

Yuki,  branch  of  Fujiwara  th 
Kwanto,  266;  persuade  Shi- 
gen  ji  to  kill  Noritada,  425 

—  Munehiro,  administrator  in 
0-U,  28S 

Yunglo,  Chinese  Emperor  and 

year-period,  1403-22,  called 

Eiraku  in  Japan,  418,  439, 
527   

Yura,  Strait  of ,  28 
Yuryaku,  Emperor  (457-79), 
cruelty  of  his  reign,  112-4: 
and  Korea,  121;  death  of 
IT.-        at  his  tomb,  41j 
I  ^i  r;       worship,  65]  3  prov- 
!  1 !»  •    .  ded  in  his  time,  87] 
i  J li'ii  ;d  Sakitsuya  for  16se- 
I  '.-dj  .o  -v,  97,  succession,  112 


Zi 

Yushima,  Yedo,  shnne,  599 

Yusho  see  Takayama 

Yutahito,  see  Kogon 

Yuzu  or  Yutsuki,  Chine 
imperial  prince,  and  Chine 
migration  to  Japan,  102 

Zejdbd,  mathematician  ai 
surveyor,  52Z 

Zekkai,  scholar,  adviser  ' 
Yoshimitsu,  448,  449 

Zen  {dhyanSi,  ^meditatior 
Buddhist  sect  of  conterapl 
tion,  2Sfi;  367]  and  Ho 
Tokimune,  301;  the  soldici 
creed,  371;  and  intercour 
with  China,  417;  priests  ai 
literature  and  art,  450;  h 
ceremonial,  452;  favoured  1 
the   Ashikaga,    453;  grc 

Eriests,  454;  five  temples  , 
[yoto,  453  ■ 
Zenko-ji,  temple  in  Nagar 
with  battle  paintings,  4tj7 
Zenkyo  see  Suye  Harukata 
ZenyQ,    priest,    liaison  wil 
Empress  Taka,  238 
ZSjo-ji,  temple  of  Shiba,  Tol 
yo,  tomb  of  Hidetada,  581, 5S 
Zoku  Nihongi  -  (or  Nihonk 
Supplementary  Chronicles  < 
Japan,  697-791  (798),  4,  2L 
—  Nihon  Kdki,  Supplemei 
tary  Later  Chronicles,  824-5 
(869),  5,  251 
Zuisa,  Buddhist  priest,  envo 
oi  shogun  to  China,  445 
Zuniga,  Pedro  de  (d.  1622 
Spanish  Dominican  and  ma] 
tyr,  552 
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